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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Thb  reputation  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  **  I^ctionaiy  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  toe 
well  established  to  need  any  special  commendation.  It  contains,  by  muversal  cod- 
lent,  the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (superseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  oimi- 
lar  Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  without 
abridgment  or  change,  except  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional verbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  Dictionary,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  since  its  first  publication,  and  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  articles,  affords  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  features,  required 
by  Uie  progressive  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  English,  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overlooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  Jie  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand.    Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 

"^  the  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  for 
enabling  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionary  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
has  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  bc6t  uuthoritiei 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Fiint,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  Tbe  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  oflen  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

6.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment.  Dr.  Smith's 
^  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogous  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  large  class  of  names  whose  pronunciation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
%pplication  of  fixed  principles. 

6.  The  English  edition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  "  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice.*'  But  this  { Ian  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly cairied  out  so  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgaie 
ially  in  the  first  volume.     The  readmgs  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  tct) 
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rarely  given  where  they  difier  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  caM 
which  frequently  occun,  though  this  edition  is,  to. a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf )  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Complutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus^  whenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrj'pha  especially,  we  must  often  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  <^  this  version  finom  the  fint 
edition  (IGll),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out. 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  dajr 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the-  Bible,  has  been  lai^ely  increased. 
More  fi*equent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  associated. 

d.  The  obsolete  wonls  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  a  glossary  on  that  subject  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  ht;ad  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  tliev  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion  on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  Engl'jh  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
iuiportant  subjects  in  geography  and  archaeology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  those  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  charge  of  the  proof- 
reading, the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography), the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition 
It  b  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  b) 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translaton  of  the  modem  Arabic  Bible,  or  Ir 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HACKEIT. 

Nbwton  Centre,  December  20,  ]86<. 
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Thx  preient  work  is  dedgned  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  stadj  of  the  Bibli 
M  the  Dictaonaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Andquities,  Biography;  and  Greogiaphy 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiqiuty*  Within  the  last  few 
yean  Biblical  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modem 
■cholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellets,  have  thrown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  npon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  £ast.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  resuliii  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  di^ 
ooveries,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
form  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  theolo^cal  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  leamed  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  eren  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  leamed  languages ;  and  that  such  penons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  BibU^  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  frdl  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  '*  Bible,"  **  Apocry- 
pha," and  ^  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and 
"  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu- 
rally some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  **  Genesis,"  **  Isaiah,"  and  **  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 

more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predecei»- 

ors.     No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 

ames  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 

Apocrypha.     The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name^  and,  in  the  case 

of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.     It 

is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 

places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 

uch  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.     An  account  of  the  more  important 

penons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 

irorks ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 

9ooks  of  reference.      Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 

smitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  di-itionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  d»* 

fgtad  lo  tham ;  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  knofii^ 
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edge  Las  been  elicited  Tespeciing  subjeeti  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  previously 
known.  Instances  may  be  seen  hj  referring  to  the  articles  '*  Ishmael,  son  of  Netha 
niah,"  "  Jareb,"  "  Jedidiah,-  •♦  Jehosheba.- 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Yenion  hai 
been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  woi^  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  But  at  the  commencement  of  each 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manoscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura 
cies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe- 
cially kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modem  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  propei 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  fi:«quently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  pubb'shed.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  &r  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  information 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  appropriate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modem 
«ience. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
t'ewer  and  of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
lubject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  **  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  "  —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  aiguments  stated  from  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  reference 
to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches  "  and  to  Professor  Stanle/s  ^  Sinai  and  Palestine,** 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  1856. 
9  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
hook,  and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  departmenta 
iemand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  to 
srhom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknowledgment.  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
besidoi  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  thi 
Editor  important  asrastance  in  writiqg  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  laore  ob 
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icare  aines  in  the  first  volame,  in  the  correction  of  the  proo6,  and  in  the  revisioii 
of  the  'bole  book.  The  Editor  has  ako  to  express  bis  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  prooft,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  £.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
aames  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  ii  b» 
Eeved,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILUAM    SMITH 

LoBSOfl,  November,  18Ba. 
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i  ALAB.    [Apdah.] 

fMirte«r,  GfiB. ;  or  from  "^HS,  enlightened,  Fiinfc] : « 

Ai^r:   Aaron),  the  son  of  Amnm   (D'JQ?, 

uiidred  of  the  Uiyhett)  and  Jochebed  ("^3 v*^**' 
johou  ghnj  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder  brother  of 
Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  zxvi.  59,  xzziii.  99). 
He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  fint-bom,  would 
uituraUy  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
anj  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  meutioiied  in  Kx.  vr.  14,  as  <«  Aaron 
the  licvite,'*  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
**  who  could  speak  welL*'  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  nme  time  earnest  in^his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
ncrifioe  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  »*  Prophet,*'  t.  e. 
(aoecyrding  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
interpreter  and  ^*  Mouth  *'  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  broth- 
er, who  was  **sIow  of  speech;  "  and  acoordmgly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (.See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  Ao.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  bands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  UfU'd  up  for  the  victory  of  Lstael 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex  xvU.  U).  'Dirough 
all  t>"  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
upon  hiA  brothef,  and  derivuig  all  hia  authority 
firom  him.  The  oontrast  between  them  is  even 
mora  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai. 
Ifoesi  at  once  acts  as  the  r?diator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for 
tlM  people,  to  oome  near  to  God  for  them,  and  lo 

"  a  •  DIttrtoh  suggests  (Qes.  Htk.  Hamiwb.  6te  A^  ) 

idL  m  Jhimu,  Bk»  IQ'IS.  H- 
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^Mik  ISf  wocdi  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaehes 
with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  dders  of 
Israd,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
(xod's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  he  fiuls,  not  from  any  direct 
unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak  inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people  for  viabis 
"  gods  to  go  before  them.**  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  Jeho^-ah,  in  the 
wdl-known  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or 
iVlnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods ;  and  his  weakness  was  r»* 
warded  by  seeing  a  "  feast  of  the  Lord  "  (Ex.  xxxiL 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  from  Moses'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  witii  the  I>ord  was  utterly  brokeo. 
There  can  hardly  l^e  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  sliame  of  hia  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stem  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  whkh 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  for- 
giveness  for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  litUe  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  (xod's  fore-ordained  purposes  wen 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  (^ke 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fisll  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compasuon  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  I^ev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  dearly  seen  by 
the  fiict,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  (jiod's  truer  representa- 
tive (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  siu-oflfering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SiN-OFFEKix(2] ;  a  burnt-offering,  the  sjmbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Bi7RMT-orrEKi:«o] ;  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
ijankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  (jod's 
natural  blessuigs  [MBAT-orrRRiif g] .  It  had,  how 
besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  thr 
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■end  rohes  (the  garb  of  rightooumMi),  the  anoint- 
ing  (the  symbol  of  God's  g:rsoe)f  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  oonsecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  venels  of  the  ministry,  in  (nrder  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.  Thit  firmer  ceremonies 
represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man,  the 
lattei  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.** 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendnice  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abiliu, 
for  *<  offering  strange  fire  "  on  the  altar,  and  appan 
rently  (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklewness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sonow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  se>'ere  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

I'mm  Uii*t  time  the  histcry  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abinun  and  the  Heubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Koeiah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  prcservatum,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commisuons  bom  (jod  (Num. 
zii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at 
Meribah,  and  its  pimishment  [AIosks]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  strongo*  mind,  into 
which  a  w«iker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fiUl. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Mor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  stiU  called 
the  "  )Ioimtain  of  Aaron."     [HoR.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheb*  (£z.  vi.  23) ;  and 
the  two  sons  who  surrived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
priesthood  (see  Joseph.  AnL  v.  11,  §  5,  viii.  1, 
§  .I),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
:t  continued  until  the  accession  of  Sobmon,  who  took 

a  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  ratora- 
ttoo  of  the  leper  to  hla  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
a  strong  rsssmblance  to  those  of  oonesciaHon. 
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it  from  Abiathar,  and  reistored  it  to  Zadok  (of  tbi 
house  of  Eleasar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
Sam.  IL  80.  A.  B. 

N.B.  In  1  Chr.  xxviL  17,  "  Aaron  "  (V'^riK) 
is  counted  as  out  of  the  "  tr^fts  of  JgratlJ'^ 

AA'RONITBS,  THE  (l*"ins :  6  'AapAi^ 
tUipt  Aaron,  AaronUm).  Desoendants  of  Aaitnif 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoiada  the  finther  of  Benaiab 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebnn  ^1  Chi. 
xU.  27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17, 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  eulMt 
narrative  was  distinguished  ss  '*a  young  moa 
mighty  of  valor."  lliey  must  have  been  an  im« 
portant  family  in  the  reign  of  Dnrid  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  (2S,  father),  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  namea,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
CHialdaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ  (^lark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul 
(Kom.riii.  15;Gal.iv.6.)     [Assik.]    K.  W  B. 

AB.     [M0NT118.] 

AB'^AGUG,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABADDON,  Rev.  ix.  11.     [Atollyoh.] 

ABADI'AS  CA/3a3rar;  [AM.  BoBros :]  Ab- 
(Mat).  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esdr.  viii 
36).  W.  A.  W. 

ABAGTHA  (WrjnnS.:  [ZoBoKBi;  Alex. 
FA.  ZrifiaBaBa  ;  Compi  'jifioyoBd :]  Abgatha), 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX  the  names 
of  these  eunuchs  are  diflferent.  llie  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names 
Bifftha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Erfth.  u.  21),  Big- 
thana  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoa*.  Bohlen  explains 
it  finom  the  Sanscrit  bagaddta,  **  given  by  fortune," 
from  baga,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (njnS.:  b  »/^fiayd;  [Vat.  H.  (Vat.» 
Mai)  Kpfiaya\  Alex.  Veufiava;  Comp.  ^Afutydi] 
Abana),  one  of  the  "rivers  (Hi^n?)  of  Daman- 

cus***  (2  K.  ▼.  12).  The  Barada  {Xpvcod^6as  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  AwnJ  are  now  t'le  chier  streams 
of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
former  of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  <Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  AwaJ  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two  to- 
gether, would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  tha 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  foct  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  pas- 
sage —  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  K  jdiger 
as  the  11th  century  —  Abana  is  rendered  by  Bar- 

da,     14>0.     Further,  it  seems  to  havo  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awcg' —  if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Kob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted—  now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  nt 
reference  to  this  in  llobhisoo  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Ajitilibairas  near  Ztb- 
d&ny,  at  about  23  miles  firom  the  city,  and  1141 

»  Tba  K«i,  with  the  TWngom  Jonathan  and  tlH 
Bnlae  twsIoo,  has  Amanah.    8ee  manln  «/▲.▼• 
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M  above  it.    In  iti  eonne  it  pMnt  the  lite  of  i  those  regiona 
Ihe  iDoioit  AbUa,  and  reoeites  the  waters  of  Ahh' '  ieure.^ 
fych,  one  of  the  lai^gest  iprmga  in  Syria.    This  |     *ABBA. 


must  ranain  to 


a  great  degree  sb* 
G. 


long  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Barada,  aooording  to  the  popohr  usage  of  the 
eountry,  which  regards  the  most  copious  fountain, 
not  the  moat  distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  ease  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
[Am] ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Robinson  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  disooveiy  in  the  present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477). 
After  flowing  through  Damascus  the  Barada  runs 
across  the  plain,  leaving  the  remarkable  Assyrian 
min  Tell  et-SfdUiiyeh  on  iU  left  bank,  till  it  kwes 
itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bah  vet  el-KibHyeh,  Mr. 
Piirter  calculates  that  14  viUages  and  150,000  souls 
Bie  dependent  on  this  important  ri^-er.  For  the 
eiMuse  of  the  Barada  see  Porter,  vol.  1.  chap,  v., 
Jonm.  of  S.  lit.  N.  S.  viii.,  Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Light- 
foot  {CenL  Chor.  iv.)  and  Gesenius  (TAei.  116) 

quote  the  name  ]VD'np  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 

AHiidi  to  the  Amana.  G. 

*  Gesenius  ( Tkes.  p.  116)  supposes  Abana  to  be  a 
eommutation  for  Amaka  by  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  2  and  O  :  it  may  be  a  dialectic  or  a  previn- 
eial  diflbence.     See  also  Keil's  BB.  der  KCnige,  p 
368.    Amana  or  Abana  means  "  perennial  '*  (comp. 

]1£^  as  said  of  water  in  Is.  xxziU.  16  and  Jer. 

ST.  18)  and  is  especially  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream,  llie  only  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  is  that  in  Naaman's  scomftd  interrogation  in 
2  Kings  V.  12:  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  this;  for  the  waters  of  Abana 
{Barada)^  especially  after  the  confluence  of  th«s 
stream  from  /VeA,  its  most  copious  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  day  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Ricfater's  WaU/ahrUn,  p.  157; 
Rob.  PAyi.  Geog,  p.  165).  H. 

AB'ARIM  (so  Milton  accents  the  word),  the 
**  mount,"  or  **  mountains  of  "  (always  with  the  def. 

article,  C^-^^^H  HH,  or  •»  .>7,  r^  6pos  rh  ^Afi- 

mpifij  [ote  ]or  ip  r^  ir4pay  rov  *Iop8iUov,  =  the 
mtmnUntu  of  ike  /urtker  parts,  or  possibly  of  the 
fiftU),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49),  fiuing  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jonian  valley  at  that  part.  Its  most  ele- 
vated spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  *  head  *  of  <  Che ' 
Pi^gah,"  from  which  Mooes  viewed  the  Prom- 
bed  Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
MOft  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
kngth,  unkM  the  ^Abarim  (''heaps  of  A.") 
pamed  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
CNith  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
hig  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
won!  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  namely, 

'^yp,,  li  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
ft  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  moui^tains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
19,  zzzUi.  47,  48,  and  Deut  xxxu.  49;  also  piob- 
ibly  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendend  in 
^  A.  v.  "  passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  east  of  tho 
'ordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of 


The  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  appends  the 


article  instead  of  prefixing  it  as  in  Hebrew;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (S3^)  occurs  the  exact  j  wor^p 
follows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers.  See  Winer's 
Epitt.  ad  UalaL  p.  96.  Abba,  as  the  vernacular 
term  (a  vox  eolerma  from  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  could  be, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 
or  speaker  thought  of  God  in  the  filial  relation, 
which  the  word  designated  with  such  ftillness  ol 
meaning.  See  Usteri*s  Com.  Hber  d.  Brief  <m  die 
Gaiai,  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Rom.  viii.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Luther  preferred  to  translate  learhp  li^t 
Vdter  rather  than  Voter  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  childlike  fiaeling  toward  God. 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
Arauuean  Christians  to  the  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  6  waHip.  To  main- 
tain this  view,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  GaL  iv.  6) 
that  in  Mark  xiv.  36  the  Evangelist  puts  "Abba'' 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  whidi  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  H. 

ABa>A  (S^37  [tervarU,  a  Chaldee  form]: 

AMiir;  [Vat  E^pa;  Alex.  A^B«;  Comp.  *A3- 
Bd:]  Abda).    1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6.) 
2.  \^la»^$;  Comp.*KpHas.]   ik>n  of  Shammua 
(Neh.  xL  17),  caUed  Obadiah  in  i  Chr.  ix.  16. 

ABDEEL  (bS555  :  [um.  AW.  Rom.  Alex. 

FA. ;  Comp.  *Ai38ciliix':]  Abdeel),  fitther  of  Shele- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  AW 
diel] 

ABO)!  O'^py  [my  iervant] :  'A/Sot ;  [Vat 
AfiBet;]  Alex.  A/98<:  Abdi).  1.  A  Merarite  [Mr- 
RAfu],  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44). 

2.  CAi9a(.)  The  fkther  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  liO- 
rite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  families,  or  that  they  be* 
came  themselves  the  names  of  fomilies,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  (*A^/a ;  KA.  AiSScio.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  [sons  of  Elam]  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Esr.  x.  26).    W.  A.  W. 

ABDI'AS  {Abdint).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Esdr.  i.  39).  W.  A.  W. 

ABa)I£L  (^H^^S?  [tervatUo/God]:  *Kfir 

Bi^X;  [Vat.  AfiBrnX']  Abdiel),  son  of  Guni  (1 
Chr.  v.  15). 

*  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdid  from  the  Bible.  The  celebrity 
which  tlie  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  ftt>m 
Milton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  only  ont 
among  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say:  — 

(( Am^ug  the  fldthlos,  fldthftd  only  he ;  *' 

a  *  For  a  concise  statamaDt  of  the  flomvwhat  per 
pi^vd  relation  of  Atiarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  to  each 
OkiMT,  the  nader  may  consoli  Or.  RoUnKm*s  Fkjfsiau 
OMgre^thjf  of  PttteithUf  p.  62.  Korts  (GeseA.  des  A 
B.)  has  a  SMstfon  (U.  }  88)  on  the  "  0«blice  Abarim.*' 
See  also  Bamnar^  PaUutinOy  and  Bitterns  &diaau/4  oc 
Abarim.  Addiaonal  InfonnaUof,  the  nsnlt  of  Utn 
discoveries,  will  be  l^und  under  Nsbo.  U 


4  4BDON 

Mid  whom  (raftrring  to  the  eiymology)  he  n|ice- 

■nts  aa  reoeiTipg  the  lofty  pnin  — 

*<  SMTfttniof  God,  wall  doaie ;  wall  hut  then  tniffht'* 

The  name  eoneaponda  to  the  Anbio  Abdallah. 
See  WUkiuaon'B  Permmdl  NamtM  m  Uu  Bible 
(London,  1865),  p.  297.  H. 

ABa>ON  (l^'^Tn?  [ierviky.  'AjaWK;  [in 
Jndg.,  Alex.  AafiSmfi,  AafiSmyi]  Abdon).  1.  A 
jadge  of  Israel  (Judg.  zii  13,  15),  peihape  the 
Mune  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  zii.  11. 

2.  [Vat  Afiaiw-]  Son  of  Shaahak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

3.  First-born  son  of  Jehid,  son  of  Gibeon  [rath> 
er,  father  of  Gibeon,  i.  e.  the  city  or  people  of 
Gibeon]  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  pAi83<(tt;  Vat.  A09o9ofi ;  Alex.  AjBSwk.] 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Joaiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxIt.  20),  called  Acbbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

ABOJON  ir'^ny  [tervik] :  'A33i6r,  Ao^- 
^Vf  *Pa$^)j  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given 
to  the  Gerahonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Aaher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31 ) ;  but  instead  we 

find  (28)  l'*)3^,  "  Hebron,'' o  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  *^ 

for  1.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  (Ges.  p.  980;  Winer,  ».  v.);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  ancient  versions  retain  the  K, 
except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which  haa  *E\/3^k  (Alex. 
*Axp^  [<^^  >o  (3omp.;  17  MSS.  have  EjSpwv]). 

ABEIXNBGO  ("*^r"T5V  :  ^AfidtvaytH:  Ab- 
dtnuigo)^  1.  e.  aervant  of  Negof  perhaps  the  same  as 
NdtOy  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  Uie  scribe  and  interpreter 
of  the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abedn^po  was  the  Chal- 
daean name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  I^iel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  Ui.).  [Azaiuah,  No. 
24.]  K.  W.  B. 

A'BEL  (^;?K  =  meadow  e  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  grass:  see,  however,  in  favor  of  a 
iififerent  meaning  [latnentntion]^  the  arguments  of 
Lengerke,  Ktnnan,  I.  358,  and  Hengatenberg,  PenL 
"i.  319);  the  name  of  sevcnd  places  in  Palestine:  — 

1.  A'bel-bkth-ma'aohah  (n!3r!2  jT^S    S 

*         T-.  -  ••  T 

[louse  of  oppression:  2  S.  *AiS^A  koI  Bctf/utxi  or 
^«p/iax^  (Alex.  Bi}6/Aaxa) :  Abela  tt  Bethmandia : 
1  fc.  ^  *A/8iA  oUov  MoMxd''  AbelJomus  Mauchn: 
i  K.  ^  *K&\\  ical  ^  eofmaxci;  Alex.  i)  Ka3«A- 
Bcp/ioaxa*  ^^^  dtmut  J/.]),  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance MKis  iral  /iirrp^oAff ,  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,'*  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the  extreme  north 
if  Palestine;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh; 
uid  as  such  (ailing  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 


a  The  Ain  Is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  H  in  the 
irell-knowD  Hebron  repreeenti  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as 
ftaia,  QomoTTah)  Ain  Is  rendered  by  Q  in  the  Author- 
toed  Version. 

*>•  k  "dragon"  was  worahipped  with  Bel  at  Baby- 
lon, and  Dietrich  (Oea.  HA.  Handwb.  1868)  thinks 
well  of  Rodiger's  comparison  of  Nego  with  the  Sanskr. 
maga,  **  serpent"  H. 

e  It  Is  in  Ikvor  of  Qeaanios'  interpretation  that  the 
Jhaldee  Targum  always  renders  Abel  by  JUZsAor,  which 
hi  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  signifloanoe,  and  was 
wad  ftr  a<)eTeI  spot  er  plain  genenUly. 


••  T 


Uoga  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  2U)  and  Assyria  (9  K.  x« 
29).   In  the  panllel  passage,  2  Chr.  xri.  4,  the  name 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  C^P  S  =  Abd  vn  Un 

waters.  Here  Sheba  was  owtakei  and  besieged 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  wai 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  in 
habitants  of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  proverb- 
ial (18).  In  venes  14  and  18  it  is  simply  AbeL 
and  in  14  Abel  is  apparently  dlstinguisheid  fix>m 
l3eth-nuuK:hah.<'  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  be 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel  a'as  probably 
mihe  Ard  el^fluleh^  the  marshy  meadow  oouj^r) 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Merom,  whether  jX 
Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or  more  to  the  sonlb 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  390,  note).  Euiobius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.    A^BEL-MA'IM     (CJIP     ^aS  :      *A09\fAdt^  ■ 

Abebnaim)^  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.     [Abel,  1.] 

3.  A'BEL-MiZKA'iM(Miteraim),C^n?Q  S,ao- 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egi/pt,  trivBos  Klyinrrov  [Plaurtus  ^gypti], 
(this  meaning,  however,  requires  a  different  poind- 
ing, 2H  for  vDh) :  the  name  given  by  the  C* 
naanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his 
brutliers,  and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  ("^D^^si. 
on  the  east  of )  Jordan,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  Beth-llogla  (now  Ain^J/njla)^  near  the  river, 
on  its  west  Iwnk.^     [Atad.] 

4.  A'BKLrflHir'TiM    (with    the    article 

-^tat^H:  [BeAo-a  ;  Alex.  BtXa-arrtfi  ;  Comp. 
'AfitKtrarl/i  •*    Abelsattm] ),    the   meadow  of  the 

acadasy  in  the  "plains"  (nh~)$=the  deserts) 
of  Moab;  on  the  k>w  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  cultivated  " fields** 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  table-land.  Here  —  Uieii 
last  resting-place  before  crossing  the  Jordan  —  Is- 
rael *'  pitched  from  Betl\)esimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,'* 
Num.  xxxiii.  49.  llie  place  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shit- 
tim.]  In  the  days  of  Josephus  it  was  still  known 
as  Abila,  —  the  town  embosomed  in  palms/  {^ov 
vvv  ir6Kts  icrly  'AjSiX^,  ^ivik6^vtov  8*  icrrX  ri 
X»pio¥,  Ant.  Vi.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v. 
1,  §^1).  The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  acacia-gnn'cs,  denoted  by  the  name  Shit- 
tim, still  remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure 

<<  *  It  is  certain  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  that  they  wert 
difierent,  and  no  doubt  the  fyiUer  name  signified  Abel 
near  Beth-Maachah  (Hengstenbeig,  Pent.  ii.  819; 
BoUnson,  iii.  872).  Bee  Qes.  Heb.  Gr.  $  116,  6  a,  fb> 
this  mode  of  expressing  local  proximity.  Bee  Thomson's 
Land  and  Book,  i.  827,  for  a  description  of  Abel.    H. 

<  *  The  Biblical  text  knows  noUiing  of  any  connec- 
tion between  Abel-Hiiraim  and  Beth-Hogla.  Whether 
"  beyond  the  Jordan  '*  denotes  the  east  or  the  west 
ride,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  speaker,  Uke  ooi 
Trans-atlantic,  whether  used  on  one  side  of  the  watpi 
or  the  other.  Against  the  supposition  of  Kitto  and 
others,  that  Josephus  Aineral  escort,  with  the  body  of 
Jacob,  travelled  through  the  Great  Desert,  by  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab,  in  gohig  to  Ganaan,  instsad 
of  the  direct  course  through  Philistia,  see  Thomson*! 
Land  and  Book,  U.  886.  H. 

/  It  was  amongst  tliese  palms,  aooordlng  to  Jos» 
phos,  that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses.  Ser 
tiia  passsfB  above  dted. 
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she  upper  termott  of  the  JordaD  vaUej  *'  (Stonlqr) 
8,  and  P.  p.  398). 

6.  A'BBii-HKH</LAH  (MecAuUh,  n^lHD  ^, 
mtadow  of  ike  dance:  {^AfitKfitovkd;  Akz.  Bo- 
9t\fi§ov\a'  AMme/uda])^  nuned  with  Beth-^hean 
(Scythopolifl)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  northern  port  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Bos.  iy  T^  avAMKt).  The  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
ftom  Gideon  (Jodg.  vii.  23)  to  "the  border  (the 
*lip*  or  *  brink*)  of  Abel-meholah/'  and  to  Beth- 
■hittah  (the  **houee  of  the  acacia"),  both  places 
being  eridently  down  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Here 
Hisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elgah  returning 
op  the  valley  ftom  Horeb  (1  K.  six.  16-19).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  'A/3cAftca. 

6.  A'BEL-CKRA^MiM  {^''TJ^?  S :  {^fitKx'H^ 
fUfii  Ales.  A/ScA.  o^rcAwvwy:  AM  qucB  est  vineit 
oomita] ),  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  plain  [mar<f. 
*Abel*]  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  eastwwd  of 
Jordan,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
iriiich  Jephthah*s  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon  [sons 
of  A.]  extended  (Judg.  zi.  33).  A  K^firi  ifirt- 
Xo^pos  "AiScA  is  mentioned  by  Euaebius  at  6  (Je- 
rome, 7)  miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and 
another,  aho^pos  KoXovfAtimif  more  to  the  north, 
12  miles  east  nom  Gadara.  below  the  Uieromax. 
Ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in 
the  same  position  (Ritter,  Syrian  1058).  There 
were  at  lesot  three  places  with  the  name  <^  Aroer 
fm  the  forther  side  of  the  Jordan.     [Arokr.] 

7.  "The  GREAT  *Abel'  [marg.  *or  stone,'] 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite "  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).   «By  comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would 

seem  that  2  has  been  here  exchanged  for      ,  and 

that  for  ^JS  should  be  read  ]3S=Btone.  So 
the  LXX«  and  the  Chaldee  Taigum.  Our  trans- 
laton,  by  the  insertion  of  "  stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
30urse.  See,  however,  Lengerke  (358)  and  Herx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  who  hold  by  Abd  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "mourning"  O'tb^Sn^)  there,  ver.  19. 
In  this  case  compare  Gen.  1. 11.  G. 

A^BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (b^H  :  "A^BeX: 
Abel;  L  e.  breath,  vapory  iransitoriness,  probably 
BO  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  liie),o  the  second 
Mm  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  ((}eu. 
tv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  ofler- 
ing,  but  not  for  that  of  Cun,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
Guth  offoed  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expresMon  ^  sin,"  ».  &  a  sin-oflering,  **  lieth  at 
the  door"  ((^en.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
ikcady  revealed.  On  account  of  Abd's  foith,  St 
iugustiue  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regen- 
fate  man;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  {de  Civ. 
Am,  XV.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abd 
jAted  the  6«s<  of  his  flock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  pn»eured  (ffvnu  in  Gen,  xviii.  5). 
Jems  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt.  xxiiL  36);  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
foeDtly.  For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67 ; 
ihryiost.  Bom.  in  Gen.  xix.;  Cedr*n.  Hist.  8. 
W  those  of  the  RabbfaisaDd  Mohammedans,  Eisen- 

«  *  Or,  it  may  be  from  the  mother's  tanprearfon  of 
iM  bravity  and  frailty  of  human  lift,  which  she  had 
ow  bsgtm  to  onderrtand ;  and  in  that  ease  the  child 
*  have  beon  so  namsd  at  his  birth.  H. 
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menger,  EnUkckU  Jud.  i.  462,  832  i  Hottibgor, 
BisL  Or.  24 :  Ersch  A  Gruber,  Encyfdep.  s.  v. ;  and 
the  Kurgan  V.  The  place  of  his  murdei  and  his 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pooocke,  b. 
ii.  168);  and  the  neighboring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tnulition  respecting  his  buiial  (Stanley,  8.  and 
P.  p.  413). 

llie  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  SabsRwis  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  M^m,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chsan  sec(  of  the  Abdit«  in  North  Afiica  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  {de  Hmres.  86,  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  tj  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  followed  his  example, 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  eaoh  married 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their 
turn  vowed  to  marry  under  the  same  conditions. 

R.  w.  a 

A'BEZ  (V"3*  in  pause  V5H :  'PcjS^r;  [Akl. 
Alex.  *A€/i«;  Comp.  *Ac)3^r:]  Abes),  a  town  in 
the  possession  of  IsBachar,  named  between  Kishion 
and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only,  (jeaenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivaUon  of  the  name,  that 

the  (SuOdee  for  tin  is  HVI^S  :  [but  FUrst  thinks 
it  may  be  from  \^PH,  and  hence  height.']  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  V^H, 

Thebez  [which  see],  now  TMs,  a  town  situated 
not  fiir  from  Kngimnim  and  Shunem,  (both  towns 
<^  Issachar),  and  which  otherwiae  has  entirely  es- 
caped mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.^  G. 

A'BI   (^.IS    [/oMer  =  progenitor] :    "AjBow; 

[Aid.  *Aj3ov0«(;  Comp.  'A)3G*  '^')i  mother  of 
king  Hezddah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Abyah  (H^JH)  in  2  Cair.  xxU.  1.  Her  h^ 
tber*s  name  was  ^echariah,  who  was,  perhaps,  thi 
Zochariah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  R.  W.  B. 

ABFA,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (njj^?« 

^"TJI1_'?  [whou  father  is  Jehooah] :  *Afiid  ;  pn  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  Rom.  *A0ioudy  Alex.  A0iov]  (}omp 
AM.  *Afitd']  Abia).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Bei^jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

a.  Wife  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 

3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  Joel,  he  made  judges  in  Beersheba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Cta.  vi.  28).  Hie  oorruptneai 
of  their  adminutration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Isradites  for  their  demanding  a  king. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Am.] 

R.  W.  B. 

9.  (n^nS :  */i$id:  Abia,  {Abiat.])  Abuah  or 
Abu  AM,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10; 
Matt.  i.  7). 

0.  DescendantofEleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5) 
He  is  the  same  as  Abuah  4.  W.  A.  W. 

For  otter  persons  of  this  name  see  Abuaii. 

ABI-AL'BON.    [Abiel.] 
ABI'ASAPH,    otherwise    written    EBI'A- 

8APH  (nDS^?H,  Ex.  vL  24,  and  ^O;:?^,  1 
Or  vL  8,  22  [(Heb.),  23,  87  (E.  V.)]yii.'l9: 
'ABtdffopt  *AiSurd^,  'Afitiffnp:  Abiaseqih;  ao- 
ooMing  to  Simonis,  "  ci^'ut  patrem  abstuiU  Detts,*^ 

'  •Mr.  P'^rtsr  {Omdbook,  tt.  647)  puts  Aba  in  hii 
Uss  of  Bertpcova  places  not  yet  kkntHlad.  Knobal 
and  Keil  also  ngud  the  name  as  now  lost  B- 
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with  refenoee  to  the  death  of  Korah,  aa  ralaled  in 
Num.  zn.;  but  aooording  to  Funt  and  Geieuiuaf 
fcUhtr  of  gathering^  i.  e.  the  gatherer;  compare 

HO^\  Auph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39).    He  was  the  bead 
of  one  of  the  familiea  of  the  Korbites  (a  house  of 
the  Kuhatbites),  but  bis  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.     In  Ex.  vi.  24,  be  appears  at  first 
Bght  to  be  repi>a8ented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korab, 
and  as  the  brothei  >f  Assir  and  Elicanah.     But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  he  appeata  as  tbe  son  of  Klkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Koroh.    Tbe  natural  inference 
torn  this  would  be  that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  ezpiw- 
sion  **  the  sons  of  Korab  "  merdy  means  the  fiun- 
ilies  into  which  tbe  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sub- 
divided.    But  if  so,  the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be 
a  later  insertion  than  tbe  time  of  Moses,  as  in 
Moses'  lifetime  tbe  great-grandson  of  Korab  could 
not  bave  been  the  bead  of  a  fiuuily.     And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  vene  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  appears  improperly  to  separate  ver.  25  and  ver. 
23,  which  both  idate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.     If; 
liowever,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then  tbe  Ebi- 
asaph  of  1  Chr.  vL  is  a  different  person  from  tbe 
Abiasapb  of  Ex.  vi.,  namely,  his  great-nephew. 
But  this  does  not  seem  probable.     It  appears  from 
1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  tbat  branch  of  tbe  descendants 
of  Abiasapb  of  which  Sballum  was  chief  were  por- 
ten,  "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tebemacle  " ;  and 
from  ver.  31  that  Mattitbiah,  ^^  tbe  firstrbom  of 
Sballum  tbe  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  tbat  were  made  in  the  pans,"  ^parently  in 
the  time  of  David.     From  Ndi.  xii.  25  we  learn 
that  Abiasaph*8  fiunily  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Nebemiah;  for  tbe  fiunUy  of  Mesbullam  (which 
is  tbe  same  as  Shallum),  witb  Talmon  and  Akkub, 
■iUl  filled  the  office  of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshokl  of  tbe  gate.*'     Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abias^h,  according  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  &ther  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the 
singer;  but  Ebiaskpb  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  37.<>     Tbe  possessions  o(  those  Ko- 
hatbitea  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron,  con- 
sisting of  ten  cities,  lay  in  tbe  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  half-tribe  of  MansMeb,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Joab.  xxi.  20-26;  1  Chr.  vi.  61).     The  fiunily  of 
Elkanah  tbe  Kobathite  resided  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C.  H. 

ABFATHAB    ("^ri;?^ :    'A/8atoop  :  Abi^ 

othar  ;  but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ebi- 
athoTj  according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
W,  it  is  'Kfiiddap,  According  to  Simonis,  the  name 
mjittiia  **(civus)  pcUer  tupersies  mangU,  mortu^ 
toL  matre; "  but  according  to  FUrst  and  Gese- 
tansi  father  of  tzceUence^  or  abundamce),  Abia- 
thar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the 
high-priest  who  escaped  tbe  slaughter  infficted 
upon  his  fiither's  bouse  by  Saul,  at  tbe  mstigation 
of  Doeg  tbe  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.,  and  tbe 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Coliath  tbe  Philistine,  as 
B  related  in  1  Sam.  ii:ii  We  are  there  told  tbat 
when  Doeg  slew  In  Nob  on  &at  day  fourscore  and 
IvB  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ^)hod,  **  one  of 
•he  iODB  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David; "  and  it  is 

a  See  Tk$  OeneaUigies  of  out  Lard  amd  Saviour 
haua  Ohrisf,  by  Lord  Arthur  Hovey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
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added  in  xziiL  6,  that  when  he  did  so  **  ha  earns 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lnd  for  David  (1  Sam 
xxiu.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  Ac.).  The 
&ct  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  bis  fiither  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  nuide  him  a  firm  and  stead&st  firiend 
to  Abiathar  all  bis  Ufe.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  whik  he  reigned  in  Hel»t>n  (2  Sam.  it 
1-3),  the  dty  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  IK. 
ii.  20);  be  continued  faitbftil  to  him  in  AbaLk>m*s 
rebeUion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvu.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "^  was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adon\)ah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  /adok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  witb  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life,  which  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  sti«ngth  of  bis  long 
and  fiuthful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  frmcti<Mis  or 
ei\joy  the  prerogatives  of  tbe  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  **  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  bom  being  priest  to  the  Lord ;  U  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar  "  (1  K.  U.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  witb 
ver.  2,  which  tdls  us  that  **Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "  tbe  priest: "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Cnir.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  be  must  bave  been  &r  advanced  in  yean 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  lie 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  tbe  duplicate  passage  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  bave 
AkimeUch  substituted  for  Abiathar^  and  Ahitneltch 
the  ton  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  be  was  the  son  of  Abin>> 
elech,  and  th^  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Tbe  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high.priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  be.)  However,  the  evidence  in  &vor  of  David's 
friend  bdng  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  an  j 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  onlj 
suppose,  with  Prooopins  of  Gaza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated 
from  one  passage  to  another.^  The  mention  of  Abi- 
athar by  our  Lord,  in  Marie  ii.  26,  might  perhapi 
be  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  wb« 


6  •  Ses  addiUor. 
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jtniiaded  hia  &iher  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
jread,  aotl  if,  as  ia  probable,  the  .jtivea  were  Abi- 
athar'B  (Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  hia 
own  hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  our  Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abii^Jiar   as 

]nbn,  M  the  priest,*'   the  designation  applied  to 

AhimjJ*irh  thionghout  1  Sam.  xzi.,  and  equally 
applicable  to  Abiathar.  The  eKpression  iipjnf 
Q^is  is  the  Greek  translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  higb-priesthoodf  and  for  the 
advancement  of  Uie  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abia. 
thar  was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest, 
but  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  heU 
of  the  case  are  these:  —  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  sou  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  SauL  On  his  death  his 
son  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  first  men- 
tkjn  of  Zadok  is  in  1  Chr.  zii.  28,  where  be  is  de- 
scribed as  ^  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron,  in  company  with  Jehoiada,  ^*  the  leader  of 
the  Aaitmites."  Ktom  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samud  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his 
accesnon  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  stato  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  frxMn  the  superior  strength  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  ftimish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
passages  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  hi^-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
bang  <me  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adon\jah*s  fiurtion.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how,  fint,  &ud's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfillment  of  (jod's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  iL 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solomon 
thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  oight  fblfili  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shikh."     See  also  Joseph.  AtU,  viu.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Some  adhere  to  the  test,  without  resorting  to 
the  suppotttion  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
ooBiible  that  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  were  heredi- 
tary names  in  the  £unily,  and  hence,  that  the 
fithcr  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  namea 
raspeetively.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
czii.  20,  »tid  that  Ahimelech  is  called  the  son  of 
Abiathar  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
xmsequently  could  be  meant  in  Mark  ii.  26,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  other;  and 
he  reason  why  the  fiither  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
ibiathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  be  that 
lie  former  had  become,  hist<Hrically,  moce  hnului 
in  ooniiqaence  of  the  subsequent  friendship  be- 
«wwo  Abiathar.  the  son,  a:;d  David.  Another 
Bphnation  is,  thai  Abiathar  was  for  some  un. 
mown  reaaon  acting  as  the  Cither's  vicar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  David,  and  thai  tbt 
citation  in  Mark  follows  a  tradition  of  that  fact| 
not  transmitted  in  the  0.  T.  history.  We  ha^-s 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opinions  not  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  to  which  the 
N.  T.  writers  refer  as  apparently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  g,  Abrahun's  first  call  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gea. 
zii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  patriarehs  at  Sychem, 
(Acts  vii.  16);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  {GtL  iii.  19,  Heb.  ii.  2),  and  others 
LAnge'B  note  on  Mark  ii.  26  {Bibehoerk,  u.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  see 
Commentary  on  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alez- 
andert  H. 

A'BIB.    [Mouths.] 

ABia>AH  and  ABI^DA'  (PT^t?  [faiher 
ofknowiedfft^  i.  e.  wist]:  'AfiuZ^  iJifiiBd;  Alex 
Afiipa,   A/3i3a:]    Abida),  a  son  of  Midian    [and 
grandson  of  Abraham  through  his  wife  or  concubine 
Keturah]  (Glen.  zxv.  4;  1  Chr.  L  33). 

E.S.  P. 

ABIDAN    O'VM  [father  of  the  Judge, 

Gia,;GrAb,ut.  Gk)d,  is  Judge,  Fiirst] :  'AfiOdM, 
[Alex,  twice  Ai9ci3ay:]  Midan),  chief  of  Uie  tribe 
of  Bei^amin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  u.  22,  viL  60,  65,  z.  24). 

A'BIBL  [as  a  Christian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  Abi^el]  (bh^^  lJ>Uher  of 
strength,  i.  e.  strong]:  'A/Si^A:  Abiel).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grand&ther  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
fiiiher  of  Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  geneslogy  aocordiog  to  Samuel  ia*  — 
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Saul  Asner 

2.  One  of  David's  30  "mij^ty  men"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiU.  81,  Abi-albon,  a 
luime  which  has  the  same  meaning      R.  W.  B. 

ABIE'ZER  (-IT5  >^  father  of  help:  'Afiv 

v'<ep,  *Ic^,  [Alex,  in  Josh.,  Ax^tCfP'  Abiezer,] 
doK.us  Abiezer),  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  Manasseh,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  tribe  (Josh, 
xvii.  2,  Nom.  zzvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  in 

the  contractM  form  of  ^T^'^K,  Jee.ser).     In  the 

genealogies  of  Chronicles,  Abieser  is,  in  the  present 
stato  of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  there- 
fore,  the  fomily  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Gilesd  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  when  first  met 
with  in  the  history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
beien  on  t4M  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south 
the  wide  putai  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  pp.  246-7 ;  Jude. 
vi.  34).     Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  fiimuy 

a  •  A.  T  ,  ed.  1611,  and  In  other  early  fdltkms,  iwdi 
▲biiVi  in  Iwth  pusMss.  A 
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wen  at  the  lowest  —  **  m)  *  thonnnd  *  ig  *  the  poor 

MM*  in  Mamuneh"  (vi.  15) — was  born  thegrai 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  al- 
most royal  dignitj  (Stanley ,  p.  229)  and  to  achiere 
for  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gidkom  ; 
Ophrah.]  The  name  occuxa,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  aix>ve  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "mi^tymen**  (2  Sam.  xziiL 
87;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  uvu.  12).  G. 

ABIEZ'IUTE  C'^TSn  >5H  [the  father  of 

Ae(p] :  trar^p  rov  *Za9pi  in  Judg.  vi. ;  *Afil  1.ff9pl 
in  Judg.  viii. ;  Akx.  waryip  AjSic^i,  r.  rov  U(pi, 
w,  AjScc^ci:  pater  famiiuB  Ezn^  familia  Ezri), 
[JcMsh,  the  fiither  of  Gibeon,  is  so  termed],  a  de- 
scendant of  Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  (jtlead 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
Jeezeiute  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  The  Peahito-Syriac 
and  Taxgum  both  regazd  the  first  part  of  the  word 
"  Abi  "  as  an  appellative,  **  father  of,**  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.  W.  A.  W. 

•  ^  Abiezrites  *'  (A.  Y.)  b  Judg.  vi.  24, and  viu. 
82,  stands  for  the  collective  "  Abiezrite,**  which 
does  not  occur  as  plural  in  the  Hebrew.  H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl.,  Heb,  Abiga'U],  (Vr?S, 

or  ^^"^IlH  [father  of  extdUUion,  or,  vchoeit  father 

refoices]:  '^Afityaia'-  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep 
in  Carmel.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  aeg.). 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chileab  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.     For  Daniel  The- 

nius  proposes  to  read  H^T^'l,  suggested  to  him  by 
the  LXX.  AoXoi/ta  (Then.  Exeg.  Ilnndb,  ad  he. ). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Ith^ 
matUU,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  Li  2  Sam.  xvU.  25.  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahosh,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab*8 
mother,  and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  oi 
Jether)  an  Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  «  was  an  hrneiite  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  but  tlie  circumstance  of  David's 
lister  marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
Jon  (Thenius,  Exeg.  Ilandb.  Sam,  1.  c). 

R.  W.  B. 

ABIHA1L  (Vn>3h|l  [fathtr  of  might,  i.  e. 

wiighty]:  'Afiix^^'  [Abihail;  in  Num.,]  Aln- 
kaiel).  1.  Father  of  Zurid,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
*amily  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num. 
ii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  u.  29). 

3.  [^Afiixcda;  Ald.'A/Si^o^A;  Comp. 'AiBi^A-] 
Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tribe  o/  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  She  is 
xUed  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a  descendant,  of  Eliab,  the 
ilder  brother  of  David. 

5.  [^Afuyaidfi;  Comp.  'AfiiyoAx.]  Father  of 
Either  and  uncle  of  Murdecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

a  •  <* Mother"  must  be  an  inadvertnice  here  tat 
*  tUbm  of  Amasa.^    The  correction  Iskmadiu  for  Is 
M«Hu  Is  suggeBted  in  the  maigiD  in  later  editions  of 

hith  V.  n. 
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The  namn  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  ift  jomf 

MSS.  Vn>3S  CAiSixo/o,  [AJd.  Alex.  'ABtyaia 
Comp.  A/3<4x,]  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'AiSiWo,   lAIcx. 
A/SicuoA,  Comp.  'Ai9<xa^«]  ^  ^^-  "•  ^^)t  vlu«k 
Geseniua  ooigectares  to  be  a  corruption  of  **r^ 

v^n,  but  which  Simonis  derives  from  a  root  V^H, 
and  interprets  ^  fitther  of  light,  or  splendor.** 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI'HU  (S^^n'*?^?  [Ut  (i.  e.  God)  u  faih^ 
€r]:  A  *A)3ioi^;  [Comp.  in  Num.  iiL  and  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  'AiSiovO  Abiu)y  the  second  son  (Num.  iii. 
2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  ri.  23),  who  with  his 
fiuher  and  his  elder  brother  Nadab  and  70  elden 
uf  Israd  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  g^t} 
of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord, ».  e 
not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12);  they  were 
both  consumed  by  fire  firom  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1 ;  Num. 
iu.  4,  xxri.  60,  61;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.] 

R*  W.  B. 

ABI'HUD    ("nn'^a^.   [whoufaiher  it  Ju- 

dah ;  or,  is  renotm] :  AiSio^:  Abiud),  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Bet^jamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI'JAH     or    ABI'JAM.     L    (nj^h^, 

Djnh|,  !)nj2S,  imU  of  Jehovah:  'Afiid,  'Afito^, 
LXX.;  ^AfilaSf  Joseph.:  Abiam,  Abia\  the  son 
and  successor  of  Rehoboara  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31;  2Clir.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijnh 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
IJCX.  have  nothing  correqranding  to  it,  and  their 
fonn,  'Afiioi,  seems  taken  from  Abifahu,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  iu  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  (Harm.  0.  T. 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abgah*s  chancter 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  J  ah  into  the  name 
of  a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanci- 
fill  or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  after  the  Samtaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Syehar 
{drunken)j  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5 ;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Beth- 
aven,  house  of  naughL  (See  Stanley,  8.  4"  P-  p* 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kin^s  we  learn  that  Abi- 
jah endea^'ored  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jerob<Mm.  No  details 
are  f^iven,  but  we  are  also  informed  tliat  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Kehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that 
his  heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart 
of  Darid  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutelT 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  aUegi* 
anoe  to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  tin 

b  *  In  such  combinations,  says  >Tmt  {IhuuhBk 

i.  819),  K^n,  k»  kimsitf,  ratos  to  Ood.  ss  cxpresslv* 

of  the  otmosC  reverence,  like  hu  among  the  J^ndaui 
and  avT^t*  cKctKot,  among  the  Greeks.  H 
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|olden  cahrM  and  subetitutiiig  unauthorized  piie>t8 
br  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  tlie  Invites.  He  waa 
lucoessfid  in  battle  againat  Jerobotuui  and  took  the 
dties  of  Bethel,  J<^anah,  and  Epbnin,  with  their 
dependent  viUafvv  It  ia  also  said  that  hia  armj 
consisted  of  40(-,U^0  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,- 
000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but  Ken- 
nicott  ( The  IJebr^  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
Omsklired,  p.  53*2)  shows  that  our  MSS.  are  fre- 
quently incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives  reasons 
for  reducing  tliese  to  40,000,  8<^,000,  and  50,000, 
as  we  actwi&y  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Yen- 
ice  in  1486,  and  in  the  old  l^tin^version  of  Jose- 
phus;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  original  Gredc 
text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  sins  of  Abvjah,  but  wc  are  told  that 
after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,**  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he 
waa  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
into  wickedne^  as  described  in  Kings.  Both  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  His 
mother  waa  called  dther  Maachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  die  is 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom 
(again  the  same  name) ;  in  one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.     But  it  is  so  common  for  the 

iror4  i^l^f  daughter^  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 

ffremdiamghter  or  descendant^  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom's 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah  was  daughter  of 
Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  AWlom.  Abyah 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  Ewald's 
chronology  the  date  of  Ab\jah*s  accession  waa  b.  c. 
068;  Clinton  places  it  in  d.  c.  959.  The  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Ab^jab. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  in 
our  version  {'Afitd,  LXX.).  [Asia,  Abiaii, 
Xo.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israd,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  "some  good  thmg  toward  the  I^ord  God 
of  Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  was  sufiered  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
sedc  help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Ah^ah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    (IJCxiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  ouurtei  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 
2  Chr.  vili.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  AU% 
belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5). 

6.  A  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

G.  K.  L.  C. 

*6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
torn  Babylon  (Neh.  xU.  4,  17).  A. 

ABFJAM.     [Abuah,  I^o.  1.] 

AB1LA.    [Abilsnk.] 

ABILE'NE  ('A^tAiyi^,  Luke  'ii.  1),  a  t«av- 
4iy  of  which  Abila  was  the  capit:.!.  lliis  Abila 
iiost  nut  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peneo,  and 
sCher  Syrian  eitUs  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit- 
joted  on  the  ea.iem  skpe  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  dis- 
Het  f(wtUind  by  the  river  Borado.     It  is  distinctly 
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associated  with  Ldranon  by  Josephus  {AnL  ziiii.  6, 
§  10,  xii  5,  §  1,  XX.  7,  §  1;  /?.  J.  ii.  11,  §  6> 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  ^^Abel"  perhaps  denoting  **u 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  4,  a.]  Tlie  name  tliua 
derived  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated 
with  the  spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  Nedi  llaltU,  on  a  height  alx>ve  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  Da- 
mascus, and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliopolij  or 
Baalbec  {Itln.  Ant.  and  Tob.  PtiU,). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  Umits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighborhood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias 
both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  passages 
just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysanias," 
and  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula.  W^e 
find  also  the  phrase  *KfiiXa  Avaaytov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Qcopatro,  as  ruling  in  the  same  neighborhood 
{Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  3,  xv.  4,  §  1;  B.  J.  1,  13,  §  1;  also 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32) :  and  fh>m  the  close  connection 
of  this  man's  &ther  with  I^ebanou  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiu.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §  2)  it  ia 
probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
that  tlie  L}'sanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  fonner.  Even  if  we  assume  (as  many 
writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is  to 
be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  ci^)ital, 
U3  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  (See  Wieseler,  Chro- 
noloffische  Synapse  der  tier  EvangeUen^  pp.  174- 
183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  yean 
by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  tsuk  Wady  Bnradaj  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  roost  to  our  purpose.  Gne  contaiu- 
ii^  the  words  AiMrovfov  Ttrpipxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  Ijeen  seen  by  any  subsequent 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  fiux  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Roman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Jievteio  for  1822,  No.  52)  were 
first  published  by  liCtronne  {Journal  des  Savons^ 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  Orelli  {Inscr.  Ijat.  4997, 
4998).  Gne  relates  to  some  repdrs  of  the  rood  at 
the  expense  of  the  Abileni ;  the  other  associates  the 
Iffth  Legion  with  the  place.  (See  Hogg  tn  the 
Tt  uns.  of  tkd  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851 ;  Portrr, 
in  'he  Journal  of  f^ncred  Lkernture  for  July, 
1833,  aiid  er^^ally  his  l>am:;:sats,  I  261-273- 
ard  Robmson,  Ltiter  Bib.  Res.  in.  478-484.) 

J.  S.  H 
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ABIM'AEL  (^Sn'^^h?  [fathtr  of  Mael]: 

A$ina4\;  [Alex.  A/3ijuci}X:]  Abimael),  a  deaoeod- 
uit  of  Joktan  (Gen.  z.  28 ;  1  Clir.  i.  22),  and  ijirob- 
ably  [as  the  name  implies]  the  progenitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  Bochart  {l*hcdtg^  il.  24)  conjtXTtuia 
that  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MciXi,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  bj  Tbeophrastus 
{Hi%t.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
ue  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitxe  (yi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  {tor 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probaUy  be  written  JuLo  yj\,         E.  S.  P. 

ABIM^LEGH  [  Hebrew  Abimelecfa  ] 
(Tl^?i''3S ,  father  of  the  king,  or  father-king : 

•     •  • 

*AiSi/i^Acx  •  Alnmelech\  the  name  of  8e\-enU  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  sujtposed  by  many  to  have  been 
a  common  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Ccesar  and  Au- 
gustus among  tlie  Komans.  'Hie  name  Father  of 
the  King,  or  Father  King,  corresponds  to  Padi^aJi 
(Father  King),  the  title  of  the  I'ersian  kings,  and 
Atalih  (Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  Uucharia  (Gesen.  Thes.].  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  ftx>m  the  title  of  Ps. 
zzxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  uiscription  of  the  Psalm. 

L  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  zz.,  zzi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  zii.  16; 
F.sth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  towards  Phanoh 

[AOKAIIAMJ. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Kebekah  (Gen.  zxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  0/  the  judge  (iideon  by  his  Shechemite 
eoncubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  She- 
chemites,  through  the  influsioe  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  endent  from 
this  narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  waa  made  king,  he 
addressed  tc  the  Sheohemltes  his  fiible  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1,  teq. ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
▼•  7,  §  2),  whidi  may  be  computed  with  the  well- 
known  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebelled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time, 
bat  he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  waa 
itruck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragmoit 
)f  a  mill-stone"  (comp.  2  Sam.  zi.  21);  and  lest  he 

o  *  The  expression  used  in  relation  to  <:his  in  A.  V. 
,ed.  1611),  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  \B«aato  brake  his 
Rull,"  t.  «.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  pieces." 
In  many  Uter  editions  "  brake  "  has  been  changed  to 
<  break,"  giving  the  &lse  meaning  "  and  all  thi«  in 
jrder  to  break."  "  All  to  "  has  been  explained  and 
viltten  by  some  as  a  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  a 
'  altoffethei "  (see  Robinson  in  BM.  Saeru,  H  006), 
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should  be  said  to  imve  died  by  a  woman,  be  bid  Mi 
armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  awnged  tin 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  of 
Jotham. 

4\€x''  AattmtUai.]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  zviii.  .G) 
called  Abimelech  in  2  Sam.  vili.  17.  [Aiiime- 
LECH.]  R.  W.  B. 

*  The  reading  Abimelech  in  1  Cbr.  is  supported 
by  about  12  MSS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
vwsions,  including  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  well 
as  the  Sept.  vid  Vulgate.  See  De  Rossi,  Var. 
Led.  iv.  182.  A. 

*  5.  Ps.  zzxiv.  title.     [Ahimelech  2.]      A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (:27?'*2^f  [a  father  nobU  or 
princely]:  'Afxiyalidfi;  [Comp.  often  *A$tya8d$''] 
Abinadab).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kiijatl\jear 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1, 2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  Jesce,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xri.  8,  xviL 
13;  [I  Chr.  ii.  13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  broth- 
ers at  the  &tal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam- 
xzxi.  2;  [1  Chr.  viU.  33,  ix.  39,  z.  2]). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Sdo- 
mon  (1  K.  iv.  11).  R.  W.  B. 

AB1NEB  (7?"?^?:  'A$€yy^p]  Alcz.  'A/B- 
aurfip  [rather,  Afityrip]:  Abner).  This  form  of 
the  name  Abneu  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
ziv.  50.     It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABIN'OAM  [Htb.  Abino'am]  (C?r?^i 
[a  father  gradotu] :  *Afitvtffi ;  [Aid.  C^mp.  some^ 
times  *Afiivo^ft.']  Abinotm),  the  father  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  12;  v.  1,  12).  R.  W.  B. 

ABIIIAM  (Cn^'^b^  [father  exalted]:  *A$' 
ttp6y '  Abiron).  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
who  with  Dathau  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  zvi.).  [For  detail,  see 
Korah.] 

2.  [*A$tp6yi  Alez.  Afittpcty:  Abiram.]  Eld- 
est son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethedite,  who  died  when  his 
father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  zri. 
34),  and  thus  accompEshed  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi  26).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI1R.ON  CAfifipiiy :  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecdus.  zlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISEI  (Abisei).  Abisiiua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

but  this  view  is  now  regardxl  by  the  best  scholars  as 
erroneous.  In  early  Englisli,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  io 
was  in  common  use  as  an  intensive  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  somewhat  lik»  be  in  modem  Bnglish, 
but  stronger.    Thus, 

"  He  ta-brae  the  ston,  and  Cher  flowiden  watrls." 

Wydiffo,  Pa.  dv.  41. 

"  Mote  thi  wicked  neeke  be  t*  broke  !  " 

Chaucet.  Cant.  7Vi/e5,  5860. 

We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  "  to-pinch  the  unclean 
knight "  (Merry  Wives,  iv.  4),  aud  periiaps  the  latest 
example  in  MUton's  "all  t^rt^ffied^  (Comus,  880). 
"  All ''  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
is  not  essential.  See  Boucher's  tHossartfy  art  All 
and  Taylor's  note ;  the  Qloraary  to  Vorshall  and  Mad< 
dsn^s  ed.  of  WyelUfe's  Bible ;  Butaood  and  Wright'i 
BtUe  Word-Book,  pp.  21,  22 ;  and  eepsolally  Ooi«oii*i 
Sneaawnu  of  Arehaie  EngUtk^  art.  to-  A 
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ABISHAG 

ABISHAG  (:itr''2W  [father  I  e.  author 
y  error f  miideed^  and  hence  said  of  man  or  worn- 
4n ;  <*]  *K$uriy:  Abwig)^  a  l*eautiful  Shunammite, 
taken  into  DaWd's  haran  to  comfort  him  in  his 
Bxtremo  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's 
death  Adon\jah  induced  Bathsheha,  the  queen- 
mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marriage;  but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah  his  life  (1  K.  U.  13,  se^.)*     [Adonuah.] 

R.  W.  B. 

ABFSHAI  ^  [3  syl.]  C'tt^'^OH  [and  T?^\ 
father  of  a  ffifL,  Ges.;  or  Father^  \.  e.  God,  who 
exists,  Flint]:  ^Afitaad  [also  'Afifcd,  *K$iad, 
etc.]  aiid  *Jifiiffcd'-  Abisai),  the  eklest  of  the  throe 
sons  of  Zeniiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to 
his  senbrity  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  tliree 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Lcmg  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  zxvi.  6-0). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  tiotliiiig 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  i^pears  witJb  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  iii 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Asahel 
fell  by  Abner's  hand :  at  smiset  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  father  at  Betlilehem,  and  with  revenge 
.^  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "  Joab  and  Abishai  killed  Ab- 
ner*' (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Au.neii.]  In  the  war 
sgainst  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as 
second  in  conmiand,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  liabbah,  and 
irove  them  headlong  before  hhu  into  the  city,  while 
.  oab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
onder  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  9  Sam. 
viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  k.  title).  On  the  out- 
tifeak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  and  the  consequent 
Uight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the  king ; 
md  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
^)irit,  as  fieroe  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Saul,  when  he  ofiered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,  aad  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  — In  the  battfe  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
irmy  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
sf  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 

a  *  On  the  origin  and  signiflcance  of  the  B'ble 
tames,  see  the  artkle  (Amer.  ed.)  on  Niios.        H 

b  •  TUs  (hller  arttele  from  th«  "  Goadse  Dtetion- 
%i7  **  has  baea  sutMtitatid  hers  fbr  the  arCkls  of  fimr- 
mn  Udsb  In  the  larfor  work.  E 
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being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  thu  slaughter  of 
AbMdom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6, 10).  —  The  last  act  of  ser 
vice  which  b  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  ^2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  single-buided  against  three  hundred,  woo 
for  him  a  place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  David's 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

ABISH'ALOM    (D'^btr "^^bf    [father  of 

peace']:  *A$f acaX^fi'  Abessalom),  father  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abyah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).     He  is  called  Absalom 

(cS^ttr^S)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  ThU  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 
The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  M»- 
achah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

ABISHU'A  (PW^nS;:  [»A;8e<r<roi;^, 'A^mt- 
ov4f]  *Kfitao6:  Abisue,  According  to  Simonis, 
patiis  saUu;  i.  q.  ^Maiwarpos,  and  ^t^xarpos. 
According  to  Fiirst,  father  or  iord  of  happiness. 
Pater  sahuisy  Gesen.).  1.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the 
tribe  of  Beigamjn  (1  Chr.  \m.  4). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high 
priesU  (1  Chr.  n.  4,  5,  50,  51 ;  Ezr.  \ii.  4,  5). 
Accordujg  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  execu- 
ted the  othce  of  high-priest  after  his  fiUiier  Phine- 
has, and  was  succeeded  by  Kli;  his  descendants, 
till  Zaduk,  failing  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(iSicrrct^oKTcs).  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
*Ifi6<nprot>     Nothing  is  known  of  hiir. 

A.  C.  H. 

ABISHUR  ("'!)tt:''»3S  [father  of  the  waU 
or  upriffht]  'Afiiffovpi  Abisur\  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  u.  28). 

ABISUM  CA3«<rof ;  Alex.  A/5i(rou«;  [Aid. 
*Afiiaovu\ :  Abisue).  Abisiiua,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas (1  Esdr.  >-iii.  2).     Called  also  Abisei. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABITAL  (b^p^OW  [whose  father  U  dew  or 
protection] :  *a/3it({X  ;  Abilal),  one  of  David's  wives 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABITUB  (2^!2^J1S:  [father  of  goodness] : 

*A/3iT(6A;  [Alex.  A$irt»fi] :  Abitub),  son  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Huahim  (1  C1ir.  viU.  11). 

ABIIJD  CAfiio{fd:  Abitid).  Descendant  ot 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  him  with  Ho 
DAiAii  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26), 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  cf 
Zerubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABLUTION.      [PURIFICATIOK.] 

AB'NER  ("»?2S,  once  "1.?'*nS,  father  of 

tight .  Afitnrfip ;  [Alex,  often  A^tmip  of  AjSoiKiyp] . 
Abnei ;.  L  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36)  the  fiOher  of  Saul  Abner 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  oonmiander-4n-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5J  \  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  Dand  into 
Saul's  pretence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (x>'ii.  57), 
and  aftivwards  aooompanie'  His  master  wheo  b* 
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ioaghtDa?id*glifettBidiihh(xz>i8-U).    From 
khJB  time  we  hear  no  more  i>f  him  till  after  the 
deatii  of  Saul,  when  he  riaea  into  importanoe  aa  the 
main-stay  of  hia  £unilj.    It  would  aeem  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  diaaatroua  battle  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron, 
the  aid  capital  of  thai  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  any 
native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  his  claims  to  their 
power.    During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  grad- 
ually recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length  Ab- 
ner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbo- 
shelh,  Saul's  son,  aa  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  Uie  Philistines,  though  all  serioux 
apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away  —  and  Iihbosheth  was  generally  recog- 
nized except  by  Judah.     This  view  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel  for 
two  yean,  with  vcr.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  Darid's  message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul  and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's 
house  had  as  yet  claimed  the  tliroue,  but  that  Dor 
vid  hoped  tliat  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel ;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  be 
vullaut"  probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  placed  tiie  only  apparent  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  recognition.     War  soon 
broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kingn,  and  a  "  very 
sore  battle  "  was  fought  at  Gi1)eon  between  the  men 
of  Israel  under  Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under 
Joab,  son  of  Zouiah,  Darid^s  sister  (1  Clir.  ii.  IG). 
\Vlien  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 
voungest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  lave  been 
ii  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,*'  pursuni  Abner, 
ind  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  lenvc  him,  so 
that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  hhn. 
.Vfter  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  hist  the  im- 
prudence of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
uid  generalship  of  tlie  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  support  of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  had 
married  Kizp^,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Oriental  courts,  miglit  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  left 
riceroy  of  i^ypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king  his 
brother,  **used  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  nnd  set  up  to  oppose 
kis  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c,  Apion. 
I  15).     Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3,  1  K.  u.  13- 
25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Herod,  iii. 
S8.   [Absalom  ;  Adomijaii.]   Rightly  or  wrongly, 
bhbosheth  so  understood  it,  though  Abner  might 
ir>em  to  hai  6  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and 
be  even  ventured  to  reproach  him  with  it.     Abner, 
iiiDensod  at  his  ingratitude,  alter  an  indignant  reply, 
:>pcned  negotiations  with  Darid,  by  whom  he  was 
nost  favorably  received  at  Hebron.     He  then  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
rael ;  Imt  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  piupose  was 
:niticed  back  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  murdered 
^y  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  partly  no  douVt,  as  Joab  showed  afterwards  in 
ifae  case  of  Amasa,  fh)m  fiear  lest  so  distinguished 
t  oonvert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  plaice 
in  David's  &vor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  but  oa- 
«naibly  In  retaliation  for  the  death  of  AsafaeL     For 
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this  there  was  mdeed  some  pretext,  UKumucta  as  ti 
was  thought  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kiD  a 
mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abisha! 
were  in  this  case  the  revtngen  of  blood  (Num. 
xxxT.  19),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  kille(* 
the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  indii^nation  to  David ;  but 
as  the  assassins  were  too  [wwerful  to  be  punished, 
he  contented  himself  vrith  showing  every  public  to- 
ken of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  following  the 
bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  duge  over  the 
slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Ewakl  {DichUr 
dt$  Alien  Bufu/eSy  i.  99 : — 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Abnor  to  die  ? 

Thy  hands,  not  ibttored  ; 

Thy  fbet,  not  bound  with  chains  ; 
As  one  &lls  before  the  malicious,  fellesi  thou  ! 

—  i.  e.  *<  Thou  didst  not  fiill  as  a  prisoner  taken  ua 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  vilbins  "  (2  Sam.  iu.  33,  34).  See  also  Ix>wth, 
Lectures  xtn  Ihbrew  Poetry^  xxii.     G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Benjamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same 
as  AuxER  1.  W.  A.  W. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 

(t^  fiBtXvyfta  rrjs  4fnjfi^ff€WSf  Matt.  xxiv.  1,5), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destniction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference 
to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.   11.      Tlie  Hebrew 

• 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  Q^^^T^, 

n?tr!?,  zi2WT^  V^P?*?*  "nd  ^?^'  Y^r?* 

the  LXX.  transhite  the  first  word  uniformly  pO- 
\vyfxa,  and  the  second  ifnuju^ewv  iy^-  27)  and 
i^lju&c^ws  (xi.  31,  xii.  11):  many  MSS.  however 
have  if^ayia'fi4yo¥  in  xi.  31.     The  meaning  of  the 

first  of  these  words  is  clear:  V^P^^^  expresses  any 
religious  impurity^  and  in  the  plural  numlter  espe- 
ciaUy  idoU.  Suidas  defines  fi^tKvyfia  as  used  by 
the  Jews  itav  fXSwKov  koX  way  iKrinrtoyjo.  ov- 
Bpdnrov,  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  buf 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
ftdfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  have  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
feeling  referred  to  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  6,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  Mr  x<V<' 
ohcf7ai  wpofudycMTi  rh  rifityos.     With  r^arcl  to 

the  second  word  C^IT,  which  has  been  \*ariou8ly 
translated  of  denolation^  of  Hit  detoUiifyr^  that  cuton- 
isheih  (Ma^rinal  traiisL  xi.  31,  xii.  11),  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple used  substantively  and  placed  in  immediate 
apposition  with  the  previous  noun,  quali^ing  it 
with  an  a4jective  sense  attonithing,  horrible  (Geseu 

J.  0.  tZt2t^),  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 
fies a  horrible  abomination.  What  the  ol^ect  re> 
ferred  to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  it  should  l« 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  was  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  Thi 
tlews  considered  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  m  th< 
profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiph* 
anes,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  ai 
idolatrous  altar  (fit»fx6sf  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  ofiered  sacrifice  thereon 
this  altar  is  described  as  jSSAuyfta  rjjt  ipni/ni^i 
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;1  Mifec.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy^  however,  i»- 
faned  uUimatelj  (as  Josephui  hiiiiA?lf  perceived, 
AnL  z.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destxuction  of  Jerusalem  by 
fche  Romans,  and  oonsequently  the  fiB^Kvyfia  must 
deMribe  some  occurrence  connected  witli  th&t  event. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
fiBtKvyfm,  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  theiuselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  ha\'e  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Uadnan,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subuquent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prob- 
able that  tLe  profanities  of  the  Z«dots  constituted 
the  abomination  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.»     (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)       W.  L.  B. 

A'BBAHAM  (DHnnS,  fiUh^  of  a  muUi- 
tude:  'Afipadfi''  Abraham:  originally  ABRAM, 

n^Z^,  father  of  tkvation:  "A.fipc^i:  Abrum), 
the  son  (^  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran ; 
and  the  progeiiitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  of  sevo^  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  re- 
oorded  to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
very  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is, 
in  which  all  authority  is  paternal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  religion, 
imperfect  as  yet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatherly  relation  of  God  to 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worship  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of 
the  triUe;  traces  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Uie  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History 
itdelf ;  and  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex. 
vi.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
them.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  Uie 
"  Almighty  (jod "  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  zxviii.  3,  xxxv. 
11),  and  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  eaxth  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
25),  the  knowledge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  other  tribes  (Gen.  xz.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  i>f  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations'')  must 
have  raised  the  patriarchal  religion  far  above  this 
narrow  idea  of  God,  and  given  it  Uie  germs,  at  least, 
of  future  exaltati<yi.  The  character  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  nomad  pastoral  life ;  free,  simple,  and 
manly;  full  of  hospitality  and  fiunily  aflection; 
tiuthAil  to  all  such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their 
lies,  though  not  untiunted  with  Eastern  craft  to 
those  considered  as  aliens ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a 
piotiBssed  warrior,  or  loie  who  lived  by  plunder;  free 
and  childlike  m  rdipon,  and  graduidly  educated 
by  (jod*8  hand  to  a  continually  deepening  sense  of 
its  all-absorbing  claiiui.  It  stands  remarkably 
•contrasted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Gov- 
enant  in  his  life;  it  is  the  history  of  the  num  him- 
lelf  rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  life; 
and.  exo^  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
iO,  xiv.,  zz.,  zzi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his  i»- 
^on  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  Uie^  he  may 
wly  havB  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier  Chal- 

a  •  JLAngr'«  note  {Bibriwerky  i.  842),  oBpeclauy  as 
mkirged  by  Dr.  Sfihaff  ( Com.  on  Mntf.  p.  424),  enu- 
Bifsxmtss  Um  principal  •xplaoadous  of  this  dlfflcolt  ez- 
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dsean  race,  ^itflHainmg  the  settled  life  of  the  more 
luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  lured  by  plun- 
der as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the  Nortk 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  pas- 
sage into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  fix>m  Haran,  and  ths^  he 
may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  ff.  by  Abimeloch, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  GttscJi. 
i.  409-413). 

The  traditions  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  writings, 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  mak- 
ing him  the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chal- 
d«Mns,  and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
Egyptians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus,^ as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  AtU,  i.  c.  7.  §  2;  see  Gen. 
XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-MohamiUA- 
dan,  relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  '*  Is- 
mail "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  tlie  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But  in  great  meas> 
ure  they  are  taken  torn  the  Koran,  which  has  it- 
self borrowed  from  the  0.  T.  and  from  the  Rab- 
binical traditioni.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remark- 
abb  is  the  itofy  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols 
(see  Jud.  v.  6-8)  which  Terah  not  only  worshipped 
(as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufac- 
tured, and  having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow, 
llie  legend  is  generally  traced  to  the  word    Ur 

( '^^)y  Abraham's  birth-place,  which  has  also  the 
sense  of  "  light "  or  "  fire.'*  But  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  be  commonly  remembered  ui 
tradition  through  a  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
the  title  «' el-Khalil,*'  «'the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see 
2  Chr.  XX.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
wiiich  he  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressivs 
revelations  of  God,  which  he  received  — 

(1.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  vrife  Sani,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
Nahor,  and  piobably  also  Abram,<^  married  hii 
daughter  —  was  dead  already ;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Cien.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Akram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
seoand  call,  and  with  it  the  promiHe.<'   His  promise 

ft  NfooUus  was  a  oontemporary  and  &vorite  of  Herod 
ttM  Qnat  and  Augostus.  The  quotation  is  probtioly 
lh>m  an  Universal  History,  f^i-  to  h%ve  oontainod  144 
books. 

c  <t  Iflcah  "  (in  Qen.  zL  29)  Is  generally  supposed  tc 
be  the  same  person  as  Sani.  That  Abram  calls  h«z 
his  "  sister  "  Is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  for  see  ziv. 
16.  where  Lot  is  called  his  *<  biothra." 

<f  It  Is  ezpressly  stated  In  the  Acts  (vii.  4}  that 
Abxam  quitted  Haran  after  his  &ther's  death.  This 
is  suppoeed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  thiU 
Tenth  W8i»  '0  yean  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gao. 
zi.  26) ;  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Qen.  xL  82*, 
and  that  Abram  was  75  yean  old  when  he  left  Hamn 
henc«  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abnm  mlsntad 
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was  two-fold,  oontaizung  both  a  temporal  and  spir- 
itual blessiog,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
ttineflt  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  great  and  proeperous  na- 
tion ;  the  spiritual,  that  ib  him  **  should  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed'*  (Gen.  zil.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok ;  for 
be  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Mordi, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Geriadm.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  futtuv  inher- 
itance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God  *<  llie  Canaanite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  vns  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
cf  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cordingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-{Jace  in 
the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
pa.sses,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  Inhere  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  &mine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  l(^end,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practiced  in  I%>'pt  and  repeated 
aflerwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
ind  still  more  with  Abimelecb.  That  he  shoiUd 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now ;  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kmd  which  is  true  in 
word  and  fieJse  in  efiTect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character; 
but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Eg}'pt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  frt)m  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  b  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egvff],  then, 
since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  fiivor  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Ix)t 
<uid  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
d^>arture  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
ki.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  kx>ked  on  Lot  as 
his  hdr,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Prov- 
dtntial  preparation  for  the  fiitiure.  From  this  time 
be  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  Beenheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fiastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer,  which 

from  Haran  in  his  ikther^s  Itfetime.     Yarioos  explan- 
ations have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  In  Gen.  id.  26,  that 
ttTah  was  70  yean  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
n,  applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
'S  cf  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
Qt  psrtM  [CHBfl^<^caTl. 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  wh.ch 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  worid.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  **  Abram  tht 
Hebrew,"  ^  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefii  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  (Assyria?),  Ekm  (Persia),  &c. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  firom  the  vassalage 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
vride  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confedoacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  succesi  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  I^ot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  be  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
caU  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizkdek]. 

(H. )  Tbe  second  period  of  Abram*s  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  coiurse  of  fulfillment.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
the  "  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  £uth  is 
specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "counted  for  rights 
eousness."  Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new 
position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  captivity  of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of 
their  deliverance,  and  their  conquei(jb  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but 
after  his  solemn  bumtrofiering  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  God  in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign, 
and  he  eniej-s  into  covenant  with  the  Tx>rd  (Gen. 
XV.  18).  This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  9-17 ),  is  one  of  free  promise  frt>m 
God,  fkith  only  in  that  promise  being  required  firom 
man. 

The  immediate  consequence  w^  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai*B  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
(as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(in.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram*s  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  and  at  tbe  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  ex^oy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  **  everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  U 
"  Sarah,"  ^  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  aoquadnt- 

o  *0  irepan^,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  bt 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  an; 
case,  the  name  Is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by  for 
eigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in  speak 
ing  to  foreigners :  see  Hnaiw. 

b  The  original  name  "^IJjy  Is  uneertaln  In  derivs 
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moe  and  intorcoane  with  God.  For,  ImmnrtiaMly 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  homan  form,  attended  by  two  angda,  the  minis- 
ten  of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
moit  of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abtuham,  and 
looeptanoe  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities.^  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  £uniliar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g,  zv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  ^.).  And 
ccwiesponding  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  eUe,  recalls 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (jod 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "  Friend  *'  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
be  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  ahnost  to 
the  borders  of  t^gypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  o\'er  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
exam{^  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  Abrahxun's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  there  had  been  tlie  idea  in  his  mind  that 
all  arms  may  be  used  against  unbelieT«rs,  who,  it 
is  assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  God,''  or  sense  of 
right.  If  so,  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dig- 
nity and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  God  of  jujtice, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  re^)ect  of  Abimelech  and  his  ahrm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Ueersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himsdf  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
AilfiDs  the  first  great  promise  of  God ;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ishmael,  pidnful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  i^reat  object.  The 
lymbotical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gral. 

tkm  and  meaning.     Geaenlus  renders  it  '*  nobility," 
from  the  aame  root  as  "  Sarah  "  ;  Eirald  by  '*  qiutml- 

irm«  "  (from  the  root  n^C£7  In  aenae  of  "  to  fight "). 
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Fbe  DAjne  Sarah,  TT'^tE?*  in  certainly  '<  princess.*' 

o  Tradition  still  polnta  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
•ppearanee  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautlftil  and  masalve  oak,  which 
stIU  bears  Abraham's  mine.  The  reaidenoe  of  tiie 
oatriarch  was  ealled  "  tbe  oalcs  of  Mamre,'*  errone- 
soaiy  craostated  in  A.  T.  '^  the  plain  "  of  Miimra  (Oen. 
xiii.  18,  xviil.  1);  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo> 
ainhus  {B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth, 
rhis  trae  no  longer  remains ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
SmX  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
Mill  ealM  "Abmham's  House."  A  fUr  wis  held 
taosath  It  In  the  time  of  ConstanUne,  and  it  remained 
ID  the  time  of  Theudoains.  (Bobiaaon,  il.  81  <^ 
lase;  SlaaMy,  5.  f  P.  p.  148.) 


'y.  21-31)  could  not  haie  been  wholly  unMt  pj 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the  sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  camt4 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph 
JinL  i.  13,  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  triid  and  perfection  of  bis  (kith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  Giod*s  promise,  llie  trial  lay,  fir*t  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  been  enforced  by  God*s  special  com- 
mand (Gen.  ix.  6,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  fecUngs  cr 
a  father.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith, 
that "  (xod  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the 
dead "  (Heb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  Jie  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  "  God  of  Isaac  *'  (Gen.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  he  was  not  "  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  li\-ing.'*  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  **  in 
ills  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed"  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt,  to  be  far 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  epoch  the  de- 
claration, that  Abraham  "saw  the  day  of  (Jhrist 
and  was  glad  *'  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  aire  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Kebelcah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kiijath  Arba, 
t.  e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraliam  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  Abraliam,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  ths 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  fiunily  in  the  land  of  promise  sliould  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  8.  #  P.  p.  101).     [Heukon.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  fiu*  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  sop 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the  Ob- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  anb 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ; 
but  his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's 

b  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  out 
present  text,  and  to  Josephus,  the  land  of  "  Morlah," 

or  n^*l^D,  eko$en  >y  /MouiA,  Oes.  (comp.  the  name 
"  Jehovah-Jlr^  ").     The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 

"  Moreh,'*  "IIIQ  ;  the  LXX.  render  the  wocd  here  bj 

TT^f  viH^^f  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh  "  ill  xii.  6,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"Morlah"  by  'A^mpta:  they  therefore  probably  read 
''  Moreh  "  also.  The  Iket  of  the  three  days'  Jounis« 
(h»m  Beenheba  suits  Horeh  better  (sea  Stui]ey*s  S,  | 
P.  p.  3S1);  other  consideTatlons  asem  In  fltvor  oT  M» 
Hah.    [MoauH.) 
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marriage  having  tAken  Iim  scmi  comparativdj  away, 
nay  have  induced  him  to  aeek  a  wife  to  be  the 
lupport  of  bis  old  aj;e.  Keturab  held  a  lower  rank 
'Jam  Sarah,  aud  her  children  were  sent  away,  lest 
they  tihuuld  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham having  leanit  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case 
wliat  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
maeL 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
ions,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Twhniapl,  united 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  Uie  side 
of  Sanh. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  "  children  of  the  East,**  of  whom  the  Midian- 
Iccs  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Ammon  and  Moab  (see  these  names) ; 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  lumie  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  B. 

*  On  Abraham,  see  particularly  Kwald,  Gesck. 
t  409-439, 2e  Aufl. ;  Kurtz,  Getdt,  des  A.  BundtSj 
9e  Aufl.,  i.  160-215;  and  Stanley,  LtcL  on  tite 
Bitt.  of  Oie  JewisJi  Churchy  Part  I.,  Lect  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  legends  resjjecting  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Beer,  Leben  AbrcUiams  nach  Auffattung 
der  jutHtchen  Sage^  Leipz.  1859  ;  see  also  Eiaen- 
menger's  EtUdtckitt  JudenUium,  A. 

ABRAHAMS  BOSOM.  During  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  Judsea,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  among 
tlie  Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left 
aim,  his  neighbor  next  below  him  would  naturally 
be  described  as  l}ing  in  liis  bosom ;  and  such  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  was 
one  of  especial  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nearest  fiiends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  2-i).  To  lie  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  denote  a  condition  after  death 
of  perfect  happbiess  and  rest,  and  a  position  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  ^^reat  founder  of 
their  race,  when  tliey  shall  lie  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  "  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '* 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  lliat  the  expresiiion  wis  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Lightfuot  (//u/*.  II tb. 
m  Lmc.  xvi.  22),  w?io  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Tahnud  {Kidiiuifdn^  fol.  72),  which,  according  to 
his  interpretation,  represents  Len  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  liabbi  Judali,  "to-day  he 
dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom.'*  Hie  future  blcss- 
edneas  of  the  just  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  banquet,  **t}ie  banquet  of  the  garden  of  VaIvu 
or  Paradise.**  See  Schoett^en,  Hur.  I/tb.  in  Matt. 
riii.  11.    [Lazakus.]  \V.  A.  W. 

A'BRAM.       [ABKAIIA3I.] 

ABRO'NAH     (nV-ipp     [pcusagtl    from 

■         • 

"^2^'',  to  cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-pUces  of 

•iie  Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Hilzion  gel«er,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the 
name  may  possibly  retain  (he  trace  of  a  ford  across 
the  head  of  tlie  ItJonitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
i^venasKbron»b  (^E/Bpofytl;  [Vat.  ^c/S^va:]  //e- 
brona)  (Xuui.  xxxiii.  34,  35).  G. 

ABRO'NAS  (*A&pu>vas;  [Ck)mp.  'ApfiwmU 
M.  *Ap0oyai'  Afambre]),  a  torrent  (xe/fio^^of), 
ippoiently  near  Cilicia  [.Jud.  ii.  24  compared  wiUi 
15] :  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be  the  Nahr  AOraiiny 
sr  Ibrahim^  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
iiBbanon  at  A/lea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Jebtil 
rByblos).     It  has,  however,  been  coiuectured  (Mo- 
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vers,  Bommer  Ztits.  xiii.  38)  that  the  word  is  a  ocr- 
niption  of  '^H JH  '^<2V  :=  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates), which  has  Just  before  been  mentioned ;  s 
corruption  not  more  inconceivable  than  many  whic^ 
actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The  A.  V.  has  Ak 
BONA!  (Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (DlbcrOS,  fat/ier  vf  peace 

*A$«r<ra\jJ9u  :  Abtaloni),  third  son  of  David  by 
Maachah,  oaughter  of  Tahuai  king  of  Gesliur,  a 
S}Tian  district  adjoining  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  David  had  committed 
the  great  crime  which  by  its  cousequeuoes  embit- 
tered bis  old  age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's  throat  against  the 
sinful  lung,  that  '*  evil  should  be  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbor 
should  lie  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.*' 
In  the  latter  part  of  Da\id*s  reign,  polygamy  bore  iu 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raid- 
ing up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  diflerent  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Anmon,  Dand's  eldest  son  by  Ahiuoam, 
the  Jezreehtess.  The  king,  tliough  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnou  because  he 
was  his  first-bom,  as  we  leant  from  the  words  koI 
ovK  ik&rri<rf  rh  TrytvfJM  ^Afiyify  rov  viov  ainoVy 
OTi  iiydxa  aur<$y,  Bri  irpun6T0K0S  ainov  ^v,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  tlie  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  liaal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  tht 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or 
dered  his  servants  to  murder  Anmon,  and  then  Ced 
for  safety  to  his  fiither-in-law's  court  at  Geshfir, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sorrrjws. 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  lavorite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplme  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to  en- 
treat the  king's  intfrfrm  cc  in  a  supj  <  sititioiis  case 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Havini;  ))ersuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man,  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absaloni, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished.**  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
yean,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  labt  wearied  with  delay,  (lerceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his  ex< 
elusion  from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
suflicient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  (avor,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a 
fidd  of  com  near  his  own,  bd^ngmg  to  Joab,  thai 
domg  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xt.  4).    There 
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(pOD  Joab,  probkbl;  dmiliiii;  v>uie  turther  outngn 
kam  hij  n^koce,  bnjught  him  io  hii  tkthcr,  Crom 
wbom  be  ncNved  the  kin  of  tBCODciliaUou.  Ab- 
mIodi  dov  bflgaa  at  once  to  prepare  tor  rebelliou, 
urged  to  it  parlJj  bj  bid  own  rentka  widcedneu, 
puilj  periiii|s  b;  tbe  fear  leat  Butbiheba'i  child 
■houU  supplant  him  in  the  luccvaaioa,  to  which  lie 
mull]  fbel  himselT  c^ltled  as  of  mytl  biiih  on  hii 
nwtlieT^e  fide  aa  well  oa  his  £ttfacr'a,  Jhjid  u  being 
now  David's  eldest  suiviviiu:  sou,  liiice  we  maj  iu- 
ler  that  the  Bcuod  sou  Chileob  wu  dead,  from  no 
mentioa  being  made  of  biin  after  3  Suu.  liL  3.  It 
ii  harder  to  account  tor  hit  teuipoiar]'  tucceu,  uul 
the  imminent  danger  nhich  befeli  ao  powerful  a  gov- 
Kument  as  his  tather's.  The  sin  nilh  Balbsheba 
had  piDbablj  weakened  David's  moral  and  religioui 
bold  Dpon  liie  people ;  and  as  he  grew  oliler  he  maj 
have  become  lot  atteutive  to  individual  complainti, 
and  that  personal  adniinUtratiou  of  JuttJce  wliich 
maM  one  of  an  eut«ra  kini^'t  chief  duties,  tor  Ab- 
Mloni  tried  to  supplant  hU  bther  by  couidng  pop- 
ularitj,  itaudiDg  in  the  gate,  convening  with  erery 
■uttor,  bjuentiiig  the  dithculty  which  he  would  find 
in  getting  a  heiring,  "  putting  forth  hia  hand  and 
kisung  anj  nun  who  came  uigb  to  do  him  otwi- 
sanoe-'^  H«  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xr  1),  and  was  adjuiied  for  hia  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  ou  grounda 
•imilar  to  those  which  bad  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  I.  23].  It  is  probable,  too,  tlutt  the  great 
trilieof  Judah  bad  taken  some  oSeose  at  Daiid's 
gOTcnunait,  perhaps  from  biding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
boped  secretly  for  preeuiinenoe  under  the  leu  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  bb  son.  Thug  Abealoni  selecta 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judab  [now  tupplanted 
by  Jerusakml,  as  the  scene  of  tbe  outbreak;  Amasa 
hi*  chief  caplabi,  and  Ahittaopliel  of  tiiloh  his  phn- 
eipal  counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  afUc  tbe 
rebellion  woa  crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill^eeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (ui.  41).  But 
whatever  the  cauws  may  have  been,  Absalom 
ralaed  tbe  standanl  of  revolt  at  Hebron  alter  /oi1y 
yean,  u  we  now  read  in  3  Sam.  iv.  7,  which  " 
■eemt  better  to  consider  a  lalse  reading  for  Jb 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Joaephus],  than 
inteqireC  of  the  lortieth  year  at  Datid'a  rragn  (i 
lierlKji,  in  jdcb,  and  Ewald,  Getchicilt,  iil.  311 . 
The  revolt  was  at  Gnt  completely  succeasftil;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  whei«  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts 
of  the  ani^elic  viaion,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Issehtea  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  penon  o' 
the  unftirtunale  fshbuelieth.  Absdom  occupied  Ji 
nuolem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  sa' 
that  (or  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  wsr  to  th 


u-ity,  took    I 


David's  harem,  In  which  he  had  left 

Tliis  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 

of  all  hia  father's  royal  righta  (cf.  the  conduct  ol 

Adonuah,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 

■ian,  Ueiod,  iti.  68),  and  wat  also  a  rulfUbnent  of 

.Tathan's  pnpbeoj  (3  Sam.  lii.  11).     But  David 

had  Mt  ^endg  who  watched   over 

Tbe  irigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  afto^rarda 

Cfjeded  through  tbe  crafty  advice  e 

b^uated   bimself  into  AbHalurta 

work  hii  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  jimidl^ 

smbitioui  bopea  frustrated,  and  another  prefetTSd 

by  tbe  man  fbr    ' 

Mnt  boastoGilob 


b  and  committed  auidde. 
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lem  (ill.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  kajga  than  ■» 
eipedient,  Absalom  croased  the  Jordan  to  attack  bii 
lather,  who  by  thia  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  tbrce,  whereas  bad  AMthupbel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  beu  crushed 
at  ouee.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead. 
in  the  wood  of  Epbraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  {Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4],  or  perhaps  &om 
the  connection  of  Ephraun  with  tbe  tians^Jonlanic 
half-tribe  of  Manajueh  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
3J3).  Here  Abealom')  funea  were  totally  defeated, 
and  aa  he  bimeelf  wag  eeoajiing,  bis  long  hair  waa 
entangled  in  the  braucbei  i^  a  tcrebiutb,  where  he 
waa  left  hanging  while  tbe  mule  on  which  he  tna 
riding  tan  away  from  under  him.  Hen  be  waa 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  tlie  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  tbe  last,  bad  doired  that 
bit  life  might  be  spared,  and  wlien  be  heard  of  hia 
daOh,  lainented  over  him  in  Um  fUhelM  worda, 
0  my  $on  Abialom  !  inmJii  Ood  I  had  dUd  for 
thtti  0  Abaalom,  my  son,  m^  soft.'  Ho  waa 
buried  in  a  great  )>it  in  the  Sireat,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  hit  grave,  an  old  proof 
of  bitter  hostility  (Jorii.  vii.  86)."  The  ncred 
historian  contraala  this  diakmored  burial  with  the 
tomb  which  AlHalom  bad  raised  in  the  Kiny'i  daU 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  fbr  the  tbice  sons  whom  be 
had  k»t  (comp.  3  Sam.  iviii.  IS,  with  liv.  2T),  and 
where  be  probably  had  intended  that  hia  own  re- 
mains should  be  laid.     Joaepliua  (AiU.  vii.  10,  §  S) 

valley  of  Jehoabaphat  juat  outside  Jemaalem  hvan 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absakim;  but  the  Ionic 
pillaia  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belonga 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  he  a  tomb  at  alL 
Q.  R.I.C 
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/^ilotmts),  the  &ther  of  Mattathias  (1  Hue.  xL  ] 
rO)  and  Jonathan  (1  Biaoc.  xiii.  11). 

B.  F.  W. 

AB'SALON  QA$f<r(ra\(&fii  Abe$alom).  An 
unbassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  LysiaB, 
:hirf  governor  of  C(]de-S}Tia  and  Phcenice  (2 
Mace.  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU'BUS  {*Afiov$os:  Abolnu).  Father  of 
Ptolemeus,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son4n-law  to  Simon  MaccabieuB  (1  Mace.  xvl. 
U,  15).  W.  A.  W. 

•  ABYSS.     [Dkkp,  the.]  H.  - 

ACATAN  CAjtot^:  EcctUm).  Hakkatam 
(I  Rsdr.  viu.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ACCAD  (1?S  [/orfrcM  according  to  Furst]: 

Apx<^*  Achad)^  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shlnar  —  the  others  being  Uabel,  Ilrech,  and  Cal- 
neh  —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom (Gen.  X.  10).  A  great  many  coi^jectures  have 
been  formed  as  to  its  identification :  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the 
river  Argades,  mentioned  by  /Elian  aa  in  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Sittacene  be}X)nd  the  Tigris,  has  been 
put  forward  (Bochart,  Pha2.  iv.  17).  But  this  is 
too  far  east.  2.  Sacada,  a  town  stated  by  l^lemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great 
Zab)  with  the  Tigris,  below  Nineveh  (I^eclerc,  in 
Winer).  3.  A  district "  north  of  Babylon  "  called 
^AxK^ini  (Knobdf  Genems^  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  fiitvor,  Nisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  Khnbour  ri\-er  still  retaining  its 
name  {NUlbin),  and  situated  at  the  N.  £.  port  of 
Mesopotamia,  about  150  miles  east  of  Oi-fa^  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Ononu.isiicon^  Achnd),  tliat  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jcvrs  of  his  day  ( flebrcei  cUcunt) 
that  Nisibis  was  Accad ;  a  belief  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseu- 

do^onathan  O**^'*^^),  and   of  Ephraem   Syrus; 

and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
sibis was  Acar  (KoscnmiiUer,  ii.  2U),  which  is  the 

word  given  in  the  early  Peshito  version  *.o),  and 

also  occurring  in  tliree  MSS.  of  the  Chomasticon 
of  Jerome.  (See  the  note  to  "Achad"  in  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Yen.  1767,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches  is,  that  "Akkad**  was  the 
name  of  the  "  great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  in- 
habited Ikiby Ionia  from  the  earliest  time,^'  who 
.iriginated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  "  the  great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  ap- 
jlied  to  the  Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Ararat."  (liawlinson,  in  Iferod- 
oiiUy  i.  319,  note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  be- 
tiered  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kimi  Akkad  {ibid,  p.  447).     G. 

AC'CARON.     [Ekkon.] 

4C'CHO  02?,  Ao<«anrf(?):''Aicx«,''Aif77, 
Strabo;  the  Ptolemais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  called  i4cca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans, 
SctnU  Jean  if  Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port 
^>wn  on  the  Syrian  coast,  alioiit  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre.  It  was  situated  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  spacious 
ifty  — the  onlj  hilet  of  any  importance  along  the 
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whole  lea^board  of  Palestme  —  which  b  formed  b j 
the  bold  promontory  of  Carmel  on  the  opjiosite  aide 
This  bay,  though  spadous  (the  distance  from  Aechc 
to  Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  benoe  Aocho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
oflfer  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
\mdet  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  fix>m  Tyre  southwards  press  close  upon 
the  8ea-«hore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  remarkable 
fertility  about  six  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  IMus  {Nahr  Naman),  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  To  the  S.  E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thas  favorably  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "  key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tiibes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  81); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  I^tol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  I'^ypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  prol)ably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  S>Tia  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Juda;a,  it  became  the 
base  of  ojierations  against  them.  Simon  dro\'e  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mace.  V.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
I^alas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  S}Tian  throne,  he 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  v^ 
operation  of  Jonathan  than  the  |K)sat«.sion  of  Ptol»  *- 
mais  and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  (>n  the  decay 
of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  Judaea  which  established  \\»  indeiiejidence.  Al- 
exander Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
(Jleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  S}Tian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besi^j^  and  taken  by  Tii^'anes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12,  §  2;  13,  §  2;  10,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
passed  into  the  ha*ids  of  the  Konians,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  ()assing  tlirough  it,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colonia  Clandu  Ciesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  St. 
PauPs  passage  from  Tyre  to  ('H?aarea  (Acts  xxi.  7 ' 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  th* 
modem  town,  l^he  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
rived  all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exposed.  W.  L.  B. 

AC'COS  CAkk  6j;  [Alex.  Aicx«s,  Field:]  Ja- 
cob),  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupolemtii 
the  ambassador  fron  Judas  Maccabwus  to  Kome  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.     [Koz.] 

ACELa>AMA    ('AKcA8aM<<;    ^f^rn     [aai 


ACELDAMA 
IlNh.]  ([Sin.]  fi)  *AKtXdatUx'  Baceldama);  x»- 
-U¥  cifMros^  "th«  field  of  blood;"  (Ckald.  ^^217 

S!2^),  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 

U>  a'** field"  iy»plov)  near  Jerusalem  purchased 
hj  Judas  with  the  money  which  he  roceimi  for  the 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  fh>m  his  violent 
death  therein  (AeU  i.  19).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (zxvii.  8),  acoord> 
ing  to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  "  {kyphs  cUfiaros) 
was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with  the  30  pieces  of 
silver  after  they  bad  been  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  sh  *^  the  field  of  the  Potter,"  <* 
{rhp  h.yph¥  rov  Ktpofifus)'  See  Alford's  notes  to 
Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appears  fix>m  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
{Onom.  Acheldama)  the  "ager  sanguinis"  was 
shown  "  ad  australem  ^  plagam  mentis  Sion."  Ar- 
culfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  *^  huge  ^^-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  certainly  in  a  difierent  place  ftt>m 
that  of  the  "small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried  "  (p.  5).  Saewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  **  next "  to  Getlisem- 
ane,  **at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  sepulduvs 
of  Simeon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  Zacharias). 
In  the  "Citez  de  Jherusalem"  (Hob.  il.  560)  the 
place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  apparently  inside  the  city,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  street.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (p.  175) 
found  the  " <'2(/er4jnee "  of  Judas  "fiist  by"  the 
'' image  of  Absalom; "  but  the  Aceldama  "on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
Jlaundrell's  account  (p.  468-9)  agrees  with  this, 
and  so  does  the  large  map  of  Schultz,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  liill  of  EvU  Oounsel "  (Stanley, 
S.  4'  P.  pp.  105,  186;  and  Barclay's  Map,  1857, 
and  ^^CUy,''  Ac.  pp.  75,  208). 

The  "  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  &ce  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etuule^  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hill-aide.  Its  modem  name  is  link  ed-damm.  It 
IS  separated  by  no  enclosure;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  ^^  Champ  du 
umg  '* )  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice  —  half  built,  half  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in 
Ritter,  PnL  p.  464),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p. 
468)  in  use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  Latest 
9(n^jipctures  (Schultz,  Williams,  suid  Barclay,  p.  207) 
propose  to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §  2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle 
^es  that  tlM  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
rapidly  oonsuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
vnetity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
mxe  t^Ben  away ;  amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Cni- 


(•  Ths  prophecy  referrad  to  by  St  Hittbew,  Zeoha> 
limb  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12, 13,  does  nO'  In  the  preient 
Ifeate  of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of 
hm  Bvangelist  The  Syrlao  Yenion  omits  the  name 
sltQgether. 

6  Bosebhis,  from  whom  Jerome  tiaoslated,  has  here 
p  ^opftbcr.  This  may  be  a  clerleal  error,  or  It  may 
tdd  anotbsr  lo  (he  many  taistanoes  existing  of  (he 
ihange  of  a  tradiHooal  sits  to  meet  etxeunstsaees. 
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saden  in  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  i. 
355;  Raumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the  chamel-bouse 
above  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hoUows  in 
the  ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  Ths 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well 
known  tlttit  chalk  is  always  favorable  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  animal  matter.  The  assertion  (Krafift,  p. 
193;  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  463)  that  a  pottery  still  exuts 
near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  testimony  .<^  G. 

*  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  points 
embraced  in  this  article,  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  contradiction  said  to  exist  between 
Matt,  xxvii.  8  and  Acts  i.  19  is  justly  qualified 
in  the  Concise  Dictionary  as  "apparent,"  and 
hence  not  necessarily  actual.  The  difficulty  turns 
whdly  upon  a  single  word,  namely,  ^ivr^o-aro, 
in  Acts  i.  18;  and  that  being  susceptible  of  a  two- 
fold sense,  we  are  at  liberty  certainly  to  choose 
the  one  which  agrees  with  Matthew's  statement, 
instead  of  the  one  conflicting  with  it.  Many  un- 
derstand iKT4\<r«T0  in  Acts  as  having  a  Uiphil  or 
causative  sense,  as  Greek  verbs,  especially  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  N,  T,  Gr,  §  38,  3; 
Schetierl.  Syntax^  p.  298).  With  this  meaning, 
Luke  in  the  Acts  (or  Peter,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter*s  remark,)  states  that  Judas  by  his  treachery 
gave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  (*the  potter's 
field  " ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  Matthew  states 
in  saying  that  the  priests  purchased  the  field,  since 
they  did  it  with  the  money  Aimished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.  In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  Jesus  when  crucified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Roman  soldiers ;  but  in  Acts  v.  30,  Peter  says 
to  the  memben  of  the  Jewish  Comicil :  —  "  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  slew,  b<mging  on  a  tree  " : ''  which  all 
accept  as  meaning  that  the  Jewish  rulo^  were  the 
means  of  procuring  the  Saviour's  death.  For  otlier 
examples  of  this  causative  sense  of  verbs,  oomp. 
j^i&tt.  ii.  16,  xxvii.  60;  John  iv.  1;  Acts  vii.  21, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  16;  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  etc.  As 
explaining,  perhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,  Fritzsche's  remark  may  be 
quoted:  —  Ihe  man  (a  sort  of  acti-ba  irrimo) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  hb  crime,  but  only 
got  by  it  a  field  where  blood  was  paid  for  bl/Kxl 
{Kvang.  MaU.  p.  799).  Many  of  the  best  critics, 
as  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Tholuck  {MS.  notet\ 
Kbrard  ( Witsenach.  KrUiky  p.  543),  Baumgarten, 
{ApoUeJgesch.  p.  31),  Lange  {Bibthctrky  i.  409), 
Ijechler  {Der  ApoU.  Oesch.  p.  14),  Robinson  (liar' 
monyy  p.  227),  Andrews  {Life  of  our  Lord,  p. 
511),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  afi'ect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  ^^ths  field  of  bkxxl"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not;  for  they 
affirm  nothing  as  to  its  position  beyond  implying 
that  it  was  a  "  potter's  field "  near  Jerusalem. 


c  •  Kraflt's  statement  Is  ( Ibpographie  Jenualem*^  p. 
198)  that  be  saw  people  cutting  or  digging  up  cm/ 
there  {Erde  ateektn),  and  not  that  they  worked  It  up 
on  the  ground.  Schnlts,  the  Pmssian  consul  (Jerusa- 
teniy  fine  Voriesun^y  p.  39),  and  Porter  ( (riant  Cities^  p. 
147),  speak  of  a  bed  of  clay  in  that  place.  See,  alao, 
mUlams'B  Holy  CUy^  ii.  495.  There  Is  a  potteiy  at 
Jeruialem  at  prevent,  for  which  the  day  Is  obtained 
fkom  the  hill  ove*  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  H. 

A  *The  A.  V.  Btraogely  mierepreeentB  Uie  Oreek 
here,  as  if  Uie  pnttiiq;  to  death  of  Jems  was  pxior  ts 
the  cnidflzioa.  II 
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Nor  djes  the  esiiteaoe  of  tnuiitiooi  which  point 
3iit  fUfierait  spots  as  "  the  field,"  prove  that  the 
fint  ChiistiaDB  recognized  two  difierent  aocounta,  t. 
e.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Blatthew  and 
Luke;  for  the  variant  traditions  are  not  old  enough 
(that  of  Arculf  a.d.  700)  to  he  traced  to  any  such 
lource.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  potter's 
field  which  the  Jews  purchased  may  actually  be  the 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
Hinuom.  llie  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
pear in  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  show  that  the 
ancient  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bury  thers. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Judas  came  to  his 
miserable  end  on  the  very  field  which  had  been 
bought  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  for  a 
twofold  reason,  says  lightfoot  {IIw.  Ihbr.  p.  690), 
that  the  field  was  called  Aceldama;  first,  because, 
as  stated  in  Matt,  xxvil.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
sprinkled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  that  price. 
Such  congruities  often  mark  the  retributions  of 
guilt.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Luke  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  Judas  "  M  headlong 
and  burst  asunder  "  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
**  reward  of  iniquity  '* ;  but  may  mean  that  the  field 
was  called  Aceklama  because  the  fact  of  the  trai- 
uur's  bloody  end,  whether  it  occurred  in  one  place 
Mr  another,  was  so  notorious  {yvwrrhp  iyivtro  •  •  • 
SoTc  KK1^9r^v^u)'  In  either  case  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Mat- 
chew  and  Luke  fur  the  appellation :  the  field  could 
be  called  Aceldama  with  a  double  emphasis,  both 
because  it  was  **  the  price  at  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man*8  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  30  |,ieces  of  silver, 
"  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  the  "pot- 
ter's field,"  fulfilled  an  O.  T.  prophecy.  But  why 
the  evangeUst  (Matt.  xx\'ii.  9)  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  words  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  Jews 
(accorduig  to  the  Talmudic  order)  placed  Jeremiah 
at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
See  Davidson's  BibL  Ci-idcUin,  i.  330.  Dr.  K. 
Robinson  (Uamumy^  p.  227)  agrees  with  those  who 
think  3i&  rod  irpo<fyfirov  may  be  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  tlie  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  Ileiigstenberg  is  that  though  Zechariah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Messianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miah ante-Messianic  and  national,  yet  they  both 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  that  tlie  i^euple 
who  spurn  God's  mercies,  be  they  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Clirist  and  his  Gospel,  shall  l)e 
bemsclves  spumed);  and  hence  Matthew  in  effect 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiah  only  because 
be  was  better  known,  and  because  Zechariah  incor- 
porates the  older  prophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  Utter  the  effect  of  a  previous  fidfillment  as  a 
pludge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught 
m  Uie  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  **  the  potter  " 
po  conspicuous  in  tliem,  beuig  supposed  sufficient  tu 
Mimoniah  tlie  reader  of  this  relation  of  the  proph- 
Mies  to  each  other.  See  his  ChiitUAoyy  of  tht  0. 
T.  u.  187  fT,  §  9  (Keith's  trans.).  So  free  a  critic 
iS  Grotius  {AtuwtL  itd  U>c.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
/iew:  —  **Cum  lutcm  hoc  dictum  Jeremia;  per 
^ach.  repetitum  hie  recitat  Matt.,  slmul  ostendit 
tacite,  cas  pueims  imminere  Judds,  quas  iideiu 
inphettt  olim  sui  tranporis  hominibua  praedix- 
For  other  opinions,  which  may  be  thought, 
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however,  to  iUustrato  ratlisr  than  solre  the  dift 
culty,  see  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commew 
tary,  i.  605.  H. 

AOHAIA  (*Axata)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  s 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whcJe  of 
Greece :  hence  Achua  and  Macedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indiciite  all 
Greece  (Acto  xviii.  12,  27,  vix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  2G, 
xvi.  5  [T.  R.,  but  here  *A<rfas  is  the  true  rea  lir>i:] : 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  Thcea. 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  tlie 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  calkd 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in 
an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  Tliis 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  I^eague  in  d.c.  146. 
{KaKovci  8i  ouk  '£AA«(8os  &AA'  *Kxotas  riy^fi6va 
ol  'Vwfuuotf  9i6rt  ix^ip^oyro  "YXKuvas  Zi 
*Ax<ua>y  r^c  rov  'EAAiyvucov  wpOfcrT7iK6raiy^ 
Pans.  vii.  16,  §  10).  Whether  the  Roman  province 
of  Aduua  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  IHct.  of  Geogr.  i. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  b.c. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  llberius  m  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ana,  i.  76);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Cluwi.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore GaUio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul'*  {k^BvKaros)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  transUted  in  the  A.  V.  ^  deputy  " 
of  Achaia.  [For  the  relation  of  Achaia  to  llellaa 
see  GuEECK,  culfn.l 

ACHA'ICUS  CAxaiic<(s),  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  85). 

A'CHAN  (]D^,  WoubUr;  written  ^^^  m  1 

Chr.  ii.  7 :  "Axw  or  "Axop*  -^^^a*^  or  Achar\  an 
IsraeUte  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed  and  devoted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by 
their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Aclian 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discoventi, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  fiunily  b} 
the  people,  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai  and 
Jericho,  and  thdr  remains,  together  with  his  prop- 
erty, were  burnt.  From  this  event  the  valley  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achor  (t.  e.  ti-ouble)  [Aciio^]. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubleil 
usV  the  Lord  sliall  trouble  thee  this  day"  (Josh, 
xii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible  ven- 
geance executed  upon  the  £unily  of  Achan,  it  ii 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  thai 
they  were  accomplices  in  bis  act  of  military  insub* 
ordination.  The  umgoinary  severity  of  Orient* 
nations,  ih>m  which  the  Jevdah  people  were  by  nc 
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nesuM  fret,  hu  in  all  ages  involved  tbo  childien  in 
die  punishment  of  the  fatlier.  R.  W.  3. 

*  The  name  oocon  Joah.  vii.  1,  18,  19,  2C,  94, 
uii.  20.  A 

A'CHAR  O'DV  :  'Ax*^*  Achnr).  A  T»i*- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Achan  which  seems  to  have 
viaen  frx>ni  the  pbj  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7, 

*  Achar,  the  troubler  (lyW  'deer)  of  Israel.** 

W.  A.  W. 

ACH'BOR  ("^'^apy  \mmue\ :  'AxoiScSp  [also 

'Ax«3c^pt  *hKxo^p\'  Ackobor).  1.  Father  of 
Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1 
Chr.  i.  49). 

2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Joaiah 
(3  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Abdon  in  2  Chr.  zzxiv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  ("AxaC*  Achm).  Aiiaz,  king  of 
.Judah  (Matt.  i.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

ACHIAOH'ARUS  QAxidxapos,  [FA-  and 
Sin.]  Ax<iX^<''»  [Ax«»aX*V®*'  Ax««««p»  ***•])» 
».  f.  ')^'^nS'*nS  =  Postamu8  :  Achichartu). 
Chief  miniater,  "  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  court  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i. 
21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  He  wns  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and  supported 
him  iu  his  blindness  till  he  leil  Nine^*eh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  coi\jectured  that  Achiachanis  is  but  the 
.Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  resemblances.  W.  A.  W. 

ACHFAS  {Achias).  Son  of  Phinees;  high- 
.iriest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  botii  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Rs- 
dras.  He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ah^oh,  the 
BOM  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    W.  A.  W. 

A'CHIM  (*Ax«fM,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  lather  of  Eliud,  in  our  Ix)rd*s  genealogy ;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.     The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 

1^3^,  Jachin  ((3en.  xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17), 
whieh  in  the  latter  pbce  the  LXX.  render  'Ax^Mf 
[Rom.  ed.],  or  *Ax<tM  [Vat. ;  Alex.  laxciv*  Comp. 

'laxc^Mt  ^^'  '^X^^i'  ^^  ^^  ^  short  form  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  Lord  mil  eUnlMsh.  The  name,  per- 
haps, indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiaehin*s 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  &ith  that  God 
would,  in  due  time,  ettcU/lish  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
fl  1,  according  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the 
Hsb.  Bib.)  and  dsewhere.  A.  C.  H. 

A'CHIOR  ('Ax«*p,  i-  «.  '^'^W'^n^tN  the 
Mother  of  Ught ;  comp.  Num.  zxxiv.  27 :  Achior : 
confounded  with  *AxidYapoSt  1*ob>  »•  18),  a  gen- 
jral  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofemes, 
who  is  afterwards  reprosentKl  as  becoming  a  proae- 
yte  to  Judaism  (Jnd.  ▼.,  vi.,  xiv.).  B.  F.  W. 

A'CUISH  ('?•''»  7M:  'Ayxovs;  [Al«.inlK. 

^•yYif ;  Comp.  *Aitxts,  In  1  K.  *  Axis']  Achix), 
ft  l*hUistlne  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in 
du  title  to  the  34th  Psahn  is  called  Abimdech 

pnMAj  oompted  from  TT^D  C'^rSl      David 
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twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  be  fled  from 
Saul.  On  the  fint  occasion,  being  recognized  by 
the  servants  of  Achish  as  one  oelebrat^  for  his 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  ]i>- 
13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cav* 
of  Adullam.  On  the  second  occasion,  David  flet 
to  Achi^  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and 
remuned  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  Maachah]  to  whom 
Shimd  went  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  [39,]  40),  be  the  same  person  is 
uncertain.  R.  W.  B. 

•In  the  title  of  the  34th  Psalm,  Abimelc?h 
(which  see)  may  be  the  royal  title,  and  Achish  in 
the  history  the  personal  name,  as  Hengstenberg 
Dfl  Wette,  Lengerke  remark.  Ftirst  (ffandwb.  s. 
V.)  regards  ^chish  as  PhilisUan  and  probably  = 
Bej'pent-charmer.  The  name  occurs  also  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxfx.  2-9.  H. 

AOHITOB  CAx«T(^i8  [Vat.  -x«-]:  ^cA»- 
tob).  AiiiTuu,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  S 
Esdr.  i.  1 ),  in  the  gen^ogy  of  Esdras. 

W.  A.  W. 

AOfifMETHA.     [EcHATAXA.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  ("^"^D^  P55  ' 

[<f>dpay^  'A^tipy]  *EfifKax<ipi  U^ob,  koiA^ 
'Ay^P*  ^^i*]  Achor)  =  villey  of  trnubU^  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel,"  wns  stoned 
(.Josh.  vii.  24,  2G).  On  the  N.  Itoundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Kcil's  Joshim,  p.  131).  G. 

*  No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  longer 
Vet  Achor  **  was  situated  at  all  events  near  Gil^ 
and  the  WestJordan  heights  "  (Knobel,  Josica,  p. 
IIG).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  runs  up  from  Gilgal  to- 
ward Bethel"  (Thomson's  lytwl  and  Book,  ii. 
185).  The  prophet's  allusion  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
so  much  to  the  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

name.     "  And  I  vHll  give  her the  yal\ej  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  i.  e.  through  "  trouble," 
through  affliction  and  dtKipIine,  God  will  prepare 
His  people  for  greater  blessings  than  they  would 
otherwiM  be  fitt^  to  have  bestowed  on  them.   H. 

ACH-SA  (HD^? :  'A«rx<i;  Alex.  Ax<ro; 
[Comp.  'O^d']  Acksn).  Daughter  of  Caleb,  or 
Chelultai,  Uie  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).'* 
[Caleb.]  W.  A.  W 

ACH'SAH  (rrOp?  [ankkt] :  'Atrx^i  [Alex 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Ax^ra:  Axa\  daughter  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her  fethci 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoe>'er  should  take 
Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kiijath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjatii-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel, 
her  father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she 
had  pleaded  for  as  peculiariy  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  1&-19.     Set 

o  *  Achsa  is  merely  an  incorrect  form  whieh  in  mod 
em  editions  of  A.  Y.  has  been  substStutad  for  Aefasiih. 
'  the  rmdInK  of  the  first  and  other  eai Ij  sditloaa.    A. 
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Stuiley'0  S,  if  P.  p.  161).  [Gullotii.]  The 
story  is  repMtfed  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsfth  is 
mentioned  agEin,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But  there  it  muc^  conftiiion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Achsa; 
Calkb.]  a.  C.  H. 

ACH'SHAPH     (^tf::W     Ifascinaiion,    or 

magic  riUs] :  'Aff^  [Vat.  Afci^],  KatJa^  [?]  and 
Ktdup;  [Alex.  Ax^^*  Ax^ro^;  Comp.  Xeurd4>, 
'.^X'W^/  AW.  'Ax*<i<^.  *A^<rii^']  ^chtap/t,  Aj^- 
oph\  a  city  within  the  temtory  of  Asher,  named 
between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh.  xix.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
20).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Kesaf^  ruins  bear- 
ing wliich  name  were  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  55) 
on  the  N.  W.  edge  of  the  IJuUh.  But  more  prob- 
ably the  name  has  survived  in  Chai/a  [on  the  sea, 
at  the  fi)ot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  Carmel], 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  tlie 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  is  correct,  the  LXX.  rendering,  Ktdf^ 
exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of  change  from  tne 
ancient  to  the  modem  form.  G. 

ACH'ZIB  Ci^TpW  [faJitkood]:  K^Cfiy  \y^' 
KtCufi;  Alex.  AxCcic,  a  prima  manu]  'Axf</3; 
[Comp.  'Axiifi ']  -^chzib).  1.  A  dty  of  Juaah,  ui 
the  Shefelah  (Skpiiela),  named  wiUi  Keilah  and 
Maieshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14).  The  htter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name:  "  The  bouses 

of  Achzib  (snrS)  shaUbe  a  Ue  (nT?K)."    It 

■  • 

is  probably  the  same  with  Ciirzib  and  Chczeba, 
wl^cb  see. 

2.  [In  Josh.,  'Zxo(6$;  Alex.  Af€x4>,  ••Axfci* 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'AxaffiS;  — in  Judg.  'AaraQ 
[Vat.  -j>«];  Alex.  Ao'xfi'J**;  Aid.  'Axa^(i8; 
Comp.  'Aax^C^^'^  A  town  belonging  to  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  31);  adem-ards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B. 
J.  i.  13,  §  4,  'EKBimrtop)'  Josephns  also  {Ant.  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'A^k^  .  .  .  .  ri  Kcd 
*EK^lirovs.  Here  was  the  Cagale  Ilub^rti  of  the 
Crusaders  (Si-hulz;  Hitter,  Pal.  p.  782);  and  it  is 
now  es-Zibj  on  the  searshore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Xnhr  Jlerdainl,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Akka  (Robinson, 
iii.  628;  and  comp.  Maimdrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
'^'e  the  quotations  from  the  Gemara  in  Reiand  (p. 
'^44).  G. 

ACITHA  (*Ax«/B<£  [Vat  -xei-] ;  Alex.  Ax«<>a; 
Aid.  ^Aki^«(:]  Agttta).     Hakui'IIA  (1  Esdr.  v. 
n).  \V.  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  'AkiB^v,  [Comp.  Aid. 
KKiB^j"]  probably  an  error  for  'Ax<Tc6i3  [which  is 

the  reading  of  Sin.]:   Achitob,  i.   e.  D^tC'^rh*, 

iind  brother)^  Jud.  viil.  1 ;  comp.  2  Eedr.  i.  1. 

B.  F.  W. 
ACRABATTI'NE.     [Arabattink.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (irprf|€ij 
kroarSKMyj  Acta  Apostdm-um)^  a  second  treatise 
'Sc^cpos  xAyos)  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gos- 
^,  traditionaJly  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
•ee).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
ftrongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
uid  i'liom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and 
lompcimd  forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the 
)Ook  to  oilier  authors,  or  di*'ide  it  among  several, 
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will  not.  stand  tlie  test  of  seaiching  inquiry.  Tliej 
will  be  found  enumorated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  t« 
the  N.  T.  voL  ii.,  and  Alford's  prol^;oroena  to  vol 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surpris> 
ing  that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirdy  want- 
ing, not  only  in  the  book  itsdf,  but  also,  generally 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  ha^'e 
accompanied  {ix  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  hiU>it 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  vptak' 
ing,  written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corintii  (Acts 
xvili.),  where  the  two  £pp.  to  the  Thess.  wcra 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  i)erbaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  winta%d  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appdlotion  Kpir 
TtaroSy  was  proliably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way 
of  dedication.  'Vhe  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
church.  They  are  The  fulfiUmerU  ofthepromif 
of  the  FaUier  by  the  descent  of  the  Iloly  Spirit 
and  Oie  remdU  of  that  outpouring^  by  the  disper- 
sion of  tiie  Gospel  among  Jews  and  GerUHes. 
Under  these  leading  beads  all  the  personal  and 
subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Immediatdy 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  wiis  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 
der God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings. The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiks  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  ex- 
isting twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  ctiltivatod  Gen- 
tile world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  among  the  highly-educated 
and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul 
of  I'arsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  ic 
his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  joume}ings,  preachings, 
and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testi- 
fying in  Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in 
Rome,  —  these  are  the  sul^jects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  tlie  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  hi* 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writuig  a  fiiithful  history  of  sucl> 
facts  as  seemed  im|x>rtant  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pd,  is  now  generally  and  very  properly  treated  ai 
erroneous.  Such  a  \iew  has  become  celebrated  in 
modem  times,  as  held  by  Baur ;  —  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles, 
to  show  that  St  Paul  did  not  d^uurt  flrom  the  pnn 
ciplea  which  regukted  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  hL*s 
at  every  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St.  PctM 
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rhe  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little  any 
luch  purpose  is  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
book  itaelf ;  nay,  how  naturally  they  would  fi}Uow 
their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
having  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtlen  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brought  out 
by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds:  as  e.  g,  the 
ngectiuu  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  every- 
whens,  and  \\a  gradual  transfierence  to  the  Gentiles; 
and  others  which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  ingenious  hypothesizera,  such  as  Baur,  to 
appear  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

Ai  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  en- 
tirely from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  gub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle'^ 
ciroumstaiices  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  sliould  not  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  &r  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arri\'al  in  liome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  l)een  collected  in  Judtea,  and  during 
the  \'arious  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  b^mning  to 
undeigo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign :  none  could  tdl  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  r^iose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  ei\joyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surdy  be  in  the  Hmnan  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gatheruig,  and  warn  them  tliat  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given 
to  the  fiuthfUl  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  d  pi'uni  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  e>'idence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are, 
in  aid  c^  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight, 
when  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fiurly  in- 
dicated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  aU  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.  D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  Uie  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Home. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  has 
ever  beoi  recognized  in  the  Church.  It  is  men- 
'ioned  by  Eusebius  (//.  A',  iii.  25)  among  the 
uo\oyo&fi^¥fu  Bucu  ypcupal.  It  is  first  directly 
^itoted  in  the  epistle  of  the  churehes  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.  d.  177); 
tlien  repeatedly  and  expreoly  by  Iren«us,  Clemenl 
of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwards.  It  wat 
lejected  by  the  Mareionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Man!- 
*hieans  (cent  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
lotions.  In  modem  Germany,  ISaur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
8z  its  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  bj 
assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
It  an  apolof^  for  St.  Paul.  Hut  the  view  has 
^und  no  fitvur,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  abilit}  A.id  subtlety 
4  its  chief  supporter. 

tht  text  of  the  Aeta  of  the  Apoetles  is  very  ftdl 
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if  various  readings;  more  so  than  any  other  bock 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  ba^¥ 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  ti 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state 
ments  and  expresbions  occurring  in  the  Kpistlea, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reroncU- 
ing  the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  \iew8 
of  the  Church  in  altertimes.  ^Vhere  the  nairative 
simply  related  fiicts,  any  act  or  word  apparently 
unworthy  of  the  apoetoUc  agent  was  modified  for 
the  sake  of  decorum.  AVhere  St.  Paul  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  tlie  writer  himself  nanuics 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  fit)m  the  other,  so  as  to  produv* 
verbal  accordance.  Theru  are  in  this  book  an  un- 
Uitual  number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
\\es£ui  (D)  and  its  ci^ates.  A  critic  of  some  em 
uieiiee,  Ilonieuianu,  b«Ue%'es  that  the  text  of  the 
ActA  uriginally  contahied  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbre\  iated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  iii  which  they  are  inserted  in  frill.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine^ 
ness  (as  f.  //.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  alter 
4^t\$6yT(Sy  is  added  Kar^firiiray  robs  hrrh,  fioB- 
fio^St  *^)  ^®  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
surd (e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read  after 
^|eA9ciy,  —  ttir6yTtSf  'HTKO^irofify  tA  koB*  v^s 
Srt  i^TT^  &v9pcs  ZiKCuoi'  Kol  i^ayay6yr§s  xaptr 
KdXtaay  avrols  Xiyovrts  *Eic  Tijf  ir<{X««T  rawnjf 
i^4\Bart  ft^oT§  wd\t¥  ovvorpA^wrip  ti/juv  iwi- 
Kpd^omts  Koff  hyMv). 

'Yha  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mon- 
og^^)hs  on  the  Acts,  beside  commentaries  on  the 
whole  N.  T.  [Alford,  Wordsworth,  DeWetto,  ^leyer, 
Lechler  in  l^ange's  Bibtlwerk]^  are  Baumgarten, 
Apoatelgetdiichte^  oder  der  Entwickdungttfang  dtr 
Kircht  ton  JerusaUm  bis  Rum^  Ilalle,  1852  [2d 
ed.  1859,  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1854;  XeUer,  Die 
ApottdgttchidtU  ntich  ilirtm  fnhalt  u.  UrqirtMg 
h'ii.  untertuchty  Stuttg.  1854,  first  publ.  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1849-^1 ;  and]  Ukehusch,  Dit  Com- 
position und  Entttehung  titr  Apott^^lgetchichU  «ori 
Neuem  untersuckt^  (lOtlia,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  work  !s  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-hiiitorical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  m  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship.  [Zel 
ler*8  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  an 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acta  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pfianzung  u. 
Leitung  tier  ChrittUchen  Kircht  durch  die  Apostd^ 
4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1847  [Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Bohn's  Stand.  library,  1851,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  G.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  18G5];  Cony- 
beare  and  Ilowson's  Life  and  Epi$tUt  of  St.  Paul, 
2d  ed  ,  liond.  1856.  I^fessed  commentaries  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Humphry,  Ixmd.  1847, 
[2d  ed.  1864],  and  Profeesor  Hackett,  Boston,  U. 
S.  1852  [enhui^  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1857].  H.  A. 

*Add  to  the  coUateral  helps  Paley^s  //ores  Paul' 
net  Biscoe,  The  Uiatary  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo*- 
tie*  confirm»'£L,  etc.,  Lond.  1742,  new  ed.  Qxf 
1841 ;  Meyef.  J.  A.  G.,  Verwch  eher  Vertheidig'' 
nng  d,  Getck.  Jew  «.  d  Apoetel  allein  am  grieeh, 
u.  rihn,  Pro/anBcnbenten,  180i    Meyier,  Diu  de 
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Luca  k^tofwurric^  in  scribendo  Avtt.  Apngt.  Libro^ 

Hag.  Com.  1827 ;  Btittger^s  BtUragt  zur  Ekd.  tn 

iU  PauHnischen  Bnefe,  1837-38;  Birks's  Mora 

ApottoHctE ;  Levin's  JJfe  and  Kpisllet  of  tU  Paul, 

2  vol.,  Ixmd.  1851;  Dr.  llowaon  on  the  Cfaraeter 

9/  iSt.  Paul  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1802);  Lange, 

ApofU  Zeitalter^  1853-54;   Dr.  Schafl's  Hittorif 

of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  191  ff.; 

Lechler,  Dat  apostoL  u.  d.  nachapottol.  ZdtdUer^ 

2d  ed.,  1857;  Pressena^,  Hittcire  des  ttvis premUit 

stpcles  de  lEglise  ChretUnne,  Paris,  1858,  i.  348 

ff. ;  EwaJd,  Gesch.  d,  apasL  Zeitallers,  Gttt.  1858 

(Bd.  vi.  of  his  Gach.  d.  Vo&es  Israel) ;  an  art.  in 

the  Christian  Exatmntr  for  July,  1861,  on  the 

"Origin    and    Composition  of  Uie  Acts  of  the 

Apostles'*:  the  Abl>^  Vidal,  Saini  Paul,  sa  vie  et 

ses  ceuvres,  2  vol.,  Paris,  1863;  Yaughan,  C.  A., 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days,  3  vol.,   Lond. 

1864-65;   SmiUi,  James,  Voyof/e  and  Shipwreck 

of  SL  Paul,  ad  ed.,  Lond.  1866;   and  Kloster- 

mann,  I'indicia  Lucanes,  reu  de  liineraiii  m  lAhro 

AcU.  asservaio  Auctore,  Gotting.  1866. 

On  the  chronology,  see  particularly  Anger,  De 
Temponim  in  Actis  Apost.  Ratiime,  IJps.  1833, 
and  Wieaeler,  Chrcmologie  des  npnsUA,  Zeitalters, 
Gott  1848.  11.  and  A. 

*  Some  additional  remarks  will  here  be  made 
npon  the  theory  of  tlic  Tiibingen  school  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Acts.  Tliis  theory 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Pet^  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  .Judai/.- 
er^;  i.  e.,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fellowsliip.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Baur,  Peter  and  Paul  and  tlie  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively the  leaders  were  pbccd  in  a  rdation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apostles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parUes.  The 
hook  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  product  of  one 
of  these  u'enical  or  compromising  efforts.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury composes  a  half-fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  present  Paul  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  Ju- 
daizers,  and  Peter  in  an  equally  favorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing circumcised  Timothy,  und  as  having  in  otlier 
points  conformed  to  the  .ludaizin^  principles;  whilst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  aflair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occasionii,  and  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(in  the  narrative  of  Apostolic  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul.  One  feature  of  Dr.  Baur's  system  was 
^he  rejection  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  save  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintliians, 
th*  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  ( tnla- 
tiaos.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  .1  conclusive  aigument  against  the  Tiibingen 
thoorj. 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Flpistles  acknowledged  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  company,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
'non  afflictions.  Sec  1  Cor.  iv.  9  seq,,  1  Cor.  xv. 
seq.  In  the  last  passage  (ver.  9;  he  styles  hun- 
'^f  "the  least  of  the  Apostles."  When  both 
Epistle*  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  ccUectmg 

contnbution  for  "the  saints"  at  Jerusalem, 
rhe  last  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
which  ihoir  the  friendship  of  Paul  for  the  Jewish 
(liristianm  are,  on  quite  Innoffieient  grmnds.  de- 
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;  nied  to  be  genuine  by  Banr.    There  is  no  renaos 
able  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  tht 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  seq.)  —  the  pas- 
sage on  which  Baur  chiefly  relies  for  the  establish' 
ment  of  his  thesis  —  really  overthrows  it.  Ths 
<<fiUae  brethren"  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apostles,  but 
the  fiu;tion  of  Judaizers.  Of  the  Apostles  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  says  (ver.  9)  when  they  "  per- 
ceived the  grace  tluU  was  given  urUo  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  offeBowskq).*^ 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  Icr 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  be  gathered  by 
Paul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  (ver.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (ver.  11  se^.)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstaooe 
that  the  latter  did  "  not  walk  tgprightly,^''  or  was 
fidse  to  his  convictions,  llie  circumcision  of  Tim- 
othy, as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  not  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  refusal  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  3)  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  circumcised,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  Jews.  In 
the  Utter  case,  no  principle  was  sacrificed;  see  1 
Cor.  ix.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tubingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
But  some  of  the  positive  proofe  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  book  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Go{:i)el  and  Acti 
are  by  the  same  author.  This  author  declarei 
(Luke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Act-s  (xvi.  11,  XX.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xxvii.  1,  xxviii. 
17)  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  first  parson 
plural  —  the  8o-«aUed  "  we  "  passages  —  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul,  llie  theory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  are  obliged  to  suppose  either  that  the 
writer  was  a  partiripant  in  the  events  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
reader.  This  last  h^'pothesis  is  advocated  by  Zd- 
ler.  Bleek's  theory  that  a  document  from  Timo- 
thy is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  routed  by  the  circtmistance  that,  in 
language  and  style,  Uie  passages  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  lxx>k  is  inconsitttent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  inter:tiona] 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  Anar 
nias  and  Sapphira. 

3.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
proves  the  geimineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhibited  in  part  in  Paley'i 
Hitra  Pnvlina.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inur- 
pender.c  narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  tlie  contents  of  the  Acts 
will  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  Tiibingen 
hypothesis.  See.  fcir  example,  Acts  i.  21, 22,  where 
another  Apostle  is  chosen  to  fU  up  tht  numUr  of 
the  twefre^  —  a  passage  which  an  author  such  n 
Bftnr  describes  would  ne\*er  ha\'e  written.  Set 
also  Acta  xxi.  15  seq.,  especially  vers.  20,  SI 
where  the  believing  Jews  who  are  sealous  5>t  Hf 
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AW  4n  dtidand  tu  be  -'  many  thotuanda  "  Uufii- 1 
d8«f  )•     See  aleo  Pftttl*8  denunciation  of  the  Jewa, 
Act!  xxviil.  25  seq. 

The  historical  discrepancies  wliieh  the  critics 
find  in  Acts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
DOst,  prove  no  ** tendency'*  or  partisan  purpose 
in  the  woric,  but  only  show  that  the  author,  like 
other  credible  historians,  is  not  free  from  inaocura- 
ries.  The  speeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  (lie  language  of  Luke  himself.  Their  his- 
torical credibility  is  shown  by  Tholuck  {TheoL 
Stttdien  «.  Kritiken,  1839,  II.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis,  see 
Baur,  Dai  Chrittenthum  u.  die  ckrittUche  Kirdit 
tier  drei  ersUn  Jahrhwiderten^  2e  Ausg.,  1860; 
also,  his  Pauhu ;  and  ZeUer,  Die  Apostelgtschichtt. 
In  the  refutaUon  of  this  hypothesis,  see  Eduard 
I^ebusch,  Die  Compodtitm  u,  Enttttkung  der 
Apottelge8chicht€j  1854;  Professor  Hackett,  Conu 
mentary  on  the  Acta^  revised  ed.  1858  (both  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passages 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  Apotttlye- 
9chichU;  Ughtfoot,  Kp,  to  the  Galadanij  Camb. 
1865,  Diss.  iii.  8L  Paul  and  the  Three^  pp.  376- 
346;  and  Fisher's  Enayt  on  the  Sapti-naiurtd 
Origin  of  ChritOanUy,  New  York,  1865. 

G.  P.  F. 

AOU'A  CAko^S;  [Aid.  'Aicoui:]  Accub). 
Akkub  (1  Esdr.  v.  30);  comp.  Kzr.  ii.  45. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'OUB  CAico^;  Alex.  Akov/i;  [Ald.'Axoi^iS:] 
Aceutu).  Bakbuk.  (1  Esdr.  v.  31;  comp.  Rxr.  ii. 
15).  W.  A.  W. 

AIXADAH  (ni?75    [fetUval]:    Apov^i 

[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  *Alia5d']  Adada)^  one  of  the 
dties  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomcuticon  of  Eusebius,  nur 
has  any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A^AH  (ni^,    ornament,    beauty:    'AW: 

Ada),  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  by  idiom  were  bom  to 
him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (G^en.  iv.  19,  [20,  23]). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mothsr  of  his 
first-bom  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  Uie  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  ((Sen.  xxxvi. 
2,  [4,]  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  (Sen.  xxvi.  34,  she  is 
called  Bashemath.  F.  W.  G. 

ADAaAH  [3  syl.]  (H^^ip  \whom  Jehovah 

9dom$y.  '£<«;<(;  [Vat.  EScira;]  Alex.  leSiSa: 
Hadaia).  1.  The  maternal  grandfiither  of  King 
losiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
(ndah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  CAdat;  [VatACcM;]  Alex.  A8aia:  Adaia,) 
V  Levite,  of  the  (jershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 

a  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41).     In  ver.  21  he  is  called 

(UDO. 

3.  ('A9ald;  [Yat  AjSwO  Alex.  AAoia:  Adaia,) 
A  Bei\iaminite,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21), 
vho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  2a9iat,  A8«ua:  AdtiXta^  AdaXa,)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 
Who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from  Baby- 
vn. 

5.  (*A9ataf :  AdaXck.)  One  of  the  desoeodanta 
•f  Hani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wile  after  the 
ctnrn  firom  Babykm  (Esr.  x.  29).  He  is  eaUed 
tKDEUB  hi  1  E«dT.  ix.  30. 
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6.  CASats;  Alex.  ASoim;  FA.  Adciofi:  MOat. 
llie  desrendant  oC  another  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39.) 

7.  (Alex.  Axcua;  [Vat.]  FA.  AoAca:  AdaXa ) 
A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Phares  (Xeh.  xi.  5) 

8.  (=in;iS :  'A«^a?  [Vat  'ACtio.  2.  m.  A8- 
cia;]  Alex.  A3aia :  AAOm.  )  kaottlUx  of  Ma^spiah 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiU.  1).  W.  A.  W 

ADAXIA  (W;^7??:  Bapea;  [A'at  M.  Ba^ 
va\  Alex.  FA.  BopcA;  Comp.  'ASaXi^O  Adatia)^ 
a  son  of  Ilamaii  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

*  He  was  massacred  by  the  Jews,  together  with 
nine  other  sons  of  Haman,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shushan,  on  Haman's  downfall  and 
the  elevation  of  Mordecai  to  his  place  as  chief  min- 
ister uf  state  (Esth.  ix.  6-10).  The  name  is  Per 
siau,  though  the  fiither  vras  probably  an  Amalek 
ite.  U. 

AD'AM  (CIS:  'A^dfi:  Adam),  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man.  The 
term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called  Adamah 

(I^'IK,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  rec^  o/"  oo&>r 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word.  (Gf.  Q^H 
Ijun.  iv.  7;  DIS,  red,  U1)A  Ikhm,  Gvl  xzv. 

30;  DVS,  a  ruhy:  Arab.  fn>\^     colore  futoo 

jtftBdiUu  fmt,  rvhrtan  Hnxit,  ^.)  The  generic 
term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  represent  accurately  the  primary  ideas 
coimccted  with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  (>od  was 
sfiveu  to  keep  lUive  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature ;  whereas  the  name  by 
which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was  /s^ 

'  **  ^S^  a  man  of  tubttance  or  worth,  (}en.  ii.  23). 
Ilie  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  ol^ject  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  sB 
things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  **  rM>f 
and  crown  **  of  the  whole  fiibric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  hii^ries  relating  more  or  leas  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  Hie  first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  tc 
ii.  3,  the  second  fix>m  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  thufd  from 
V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence 
meat  of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  ren- 
dered there  and  elsewhere  generationt,  may  also  be 
rendered  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  thesr 
records  difi^  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim,  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  orig> 
inal  sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  (rf 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mamly  the  history  of 
Noah,  refening,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendant*,  principally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
areh. 

The  Motaie  accounts  ftimish  us  with  very  tern 
materials  from  whu:h  to  form  any  adequate  oonoep> 
tion  of  thr  first  n^^n.  He  is  said  to  have  beee 
created  hi  the  hnaict>  vaA  likeneiB  of  (3od,  and  this 
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18  ocmmonly  hiterpretod  to  mMn  some  lOiwr-eK- 
aeUent  and  divine  condition  which  waa  lost  at  the 
Fall'  apparently,  however,  without  sufficient  noaon, 
aa  the  continuance  of  this  oonditiou  is  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subaequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  and  is  aaaerted  as  a  &ct  by  St  James  (iii.  9), 
and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably 
points  to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  rea- 
son, understanding,  imagini^ion,  volition,  iSsc.  being 
attributes  of  God;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  bdng  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God's  nature.  Man,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  uad  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  conununion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  moved  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  God,  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  confusion  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may 
learn  from  what  St.  Paul  says  of  ^  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
such  a  condition  being  the  very  worii  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adam  waa  not  confined 
to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was 
applicable  to  tooman  as  well  as  man^  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,   **  This  is  the  book  of  the 

*  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 

*  Adam,*  in  the  likeness  of  God  mode  He  him,  male 
and  feinale  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  "eastward  in  Eden,'* 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keepmg  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  idoitify  the  sit- 
uation of  Eden  with  that  of  any  district  familiar 
to  modem  gec^;raphy.  There  seems  good  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  probably  near  the  source  of  a  river  whidi 
subsequently  divided  into  four  streams.  These 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Pison  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken  for  the 
Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  X.  4,  Hgris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  ^ould  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  gaiden  but  one,  which  waa 
called  the  "tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.'*  What  this  was  it  is  slso  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difier- 
erence  between  good  and  evO ;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
The  piohibition  to  taste  the  firuit  of  this  tree  was 
( nfoToed  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
another  tree  which  was  called  "the  tree  of  life." 
Some  ruppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  preMrved  ftom 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adiun  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  besists  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  whatsoever  he  called  every  liring  creature 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
Itly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
die  first  man,  a  fiunilty  which  is  generaUy  considered 
is  indicating  mature  and  extensive  intellectual  re- 
louroes.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
l>r  Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to  him 
y»  be  named,  the  Ijotd  God  caused  a  dMp  sleep  to 
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fell  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  Aibi  bsjm  him, 
which  He  feahioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  hei 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supposed  the  namtivc 
of  the  creation  of  Eve  to  have  been  revealed  U 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Jo6,  IrUrod.  p.  16) 
lliis  is  agreeable  with  the  anak>gy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  6,  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consdousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  Fall.  There  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
superhuman  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity.  The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  ojf  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
"the  figure,  t<^os,  of  Him  that  was  to  come,** 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Kom.  v.  14).  His 
human  excellence,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who  was  given 
to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  <^  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results  which 
followed :  self-oonsciousne^  was  the  first  fruits  of 
sin;  thdr  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked  .<>  llie  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  miUtate  against  the  notion 
that  be  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fiillen ;  it  was 
conduct  imworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  odopt.^  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  meroy,  because  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch* 
edness  and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in  Prov 
iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Kev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14  y  that  the  some  expression  is  implied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merdy  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  (jrospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in. 
Upon  this  supiiosition  the  condition  of  Christians 
now  is  as  fevorable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 

a  *  For  an  analysis  of  this  first  sin  of  the  race,  the 
nature  of  the  temptation,  and  its  effects  on  the  mind 
of  Adam,  the  reader  will  find  Aubcrlen*s  remarks  in- 
structiTe  (Dr>  giiitliche  Offenbarung^  i.  154  ff-,  tnui*. 
liited  in  the  BM.  Sacra^  xxii.  430  ff.).  H. 

b  *  The  better  viovr  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cast  the  blame  of  hia  sin  not  so  much  on 
Eve  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  him  a  woman 
whose  example  had  led  him  into  transgression.  And 
in  that  disposltloii  certainly  he  manifested  only  a  trait 
of  human  chaiacter  tliat  has  ever  distinguished  his 
descendants,  namely,  a  proneness  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  \htAt  own  hearts,  but  in  God's  relations  to 
them  aa  having  ordained  the  circumstances  in  wliick 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  whicl 
tiiey  possess.  In  that  remonstrance  of  the  Apoeti 
James  (i.  18-15)  against  this  self-exculpatory  spirit 
"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  oH 
God,'*  Ite.,  we  simply  hear  again  the  echo  of  Adam\ 
defense  fan  the  garden,  ^  The  woman  whom  thou  gai 
to  be  with  me  "  (Gen.  iii.  12).  U 
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riogle  eioeption  of  the  oonsciouaieH  of  au  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  suppoaea  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  apruug  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  O.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  Ms  wife 
after  the  Fall,  namely,  Eve,  or  ChavvsJi,  i.  e.  a  tuy- 
mg  woman,  **  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living; "  and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon 
at  Athens  when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men;  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  he  opposes  Christ  as  the  representative  of  r&< 
deemed  humanity,  to  Adam  as  Uie  representative 
of  natural.  Men,  and  sinful  humanity.  But  the 
full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will 
eome  more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  (Uscussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
iinlfiis  state.  To  these  Pante  refers  in  the  Paradise, 
txvi.  139-142:  — 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  plii  dali'  onda, 
¥a'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 
Dalla  prim^  era  a  quelU  ch'  h  seconda, 
Corns  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  aeata.*' 

Ltote  therefisre  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  more  than  sei-en  hours  in  the  earthly  pamdise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  fix>m  his  un 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
<*In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die:"  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  b^gan  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  menti<Hied  in  Scripture  are  Gain, 
Abel  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  Iwwever,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  L. 

AIKAM  (37if=ear<A;«  [Comp.  Aid.  'AS- 

midi]  Adom)^  a  city  on  the  Jordan  *<  beside  (H^*^) 
*  Zarthaa,*  *'  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  ill.  16). 
It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
[both  in  the  Rom.  ed.  and  the  Alex.  MS.]  has  hot 
fitpovs  KaptadiaplfA  [Vst  KaBiaipfty]^  a  curious 
variation,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  (Stanley, 
S.  (f.  P.  App.  §  80,  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
appears  in  apifiy  D  being  changed  to  R  according 
to  the  fi^uent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

yole.  —  The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Keriy  which, 

for  D7^2  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  C3ietib,  has  Ul^'O  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alto^ion  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
is  **  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  veiy  far  off,  by  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  Zsrthan  "  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
p.  304,  note).  G. 

AIXAMAH  (npTS  [earth]:  'ApfudB; 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  \8afj':]  Edema\  one  of  the 
** fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
aereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
ffobably  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  (Sati- 
ee,  but  no  tnuse  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT  ("^'^Q^,  Mmir:  iSofuirTu^os: 
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adamoi^).  The  word  ^Admlr  occurs  as  a  ocmmop 
noun  eleven  tunes  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  tlvM 
passagtis  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant 
and  aobcnrdin^y  it  is  rendered  '« briers"^  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
1;  £z.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instanrwi  metaphorically.  In 
Jer.  xvii.  1,  iSAdmir  =  *<  diamond  "  in  the  text  of 
the  A  V.  **  The  an  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  vrith  the  point  o[  a  diamond," 
i.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  enffraoed  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Es.  iii.  9,  /SA4mir=*i  adamant" 
"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not"  Here  the  word  it 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  pro^iet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  re- 
bellious house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  *<  adamantnitone  "  —  **  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afibrd  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ea.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  viL  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  &11,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS.;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however  has  the  pa8« 
sage,  and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  ^  with  a  nail  of  ada- 
mant" ^  **  Adamant "  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Eodus.  xvi.  16. 

Our  English  "  Adamant "  is  derived  firom  the 
Greek,^  and  signifies  "the  mioonquerable,"  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  firey  The 
Greek  writers'  generally  apply  the  word  to  som» 
very  hard  metal,  perhaps  tUeL,  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  mineraL  Pliny,  in  the  chapter  referred 
10  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  Athuwu, 
Dana  (<Syst  Mineral,  art  Diamond)  says  tliat  the 
word  ^  Adamas  vras  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral mmends  differing  mudi  in  their  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartZy  ^ttculnr 
iron  ore^  emery^  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  d^rees  of  hardness,  which  camiot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  does  the  English  language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ;  sometimes 
indeed  we  understand  the  diamond^  by  it,  but  it  is 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 

b  Arab.  ^•^L**  •*  jfc4^,  »•  7   (JmLJI, 

mas.    The  Gtaaldee  KH'^JDQ?. 
c  The  word  Is   then    fksquentlly  associated  wltl 

rr^lT,  "  thorns." 

^  iv  wvxi  o&ifMirruY,  L^t.  Alex.;  "in  ongiM 
artamantino,"  Volg. 


a  Oaa  the  plara  have  dsriwd  Its 

ftkt'  gNimd>*  (rrpTSn)  which 

■sfefliboriiooA  —  "  bstwssD   Buoeolh 
;i  X.  v&  48)T 


tnm  the 
in  this  ««7 


/  It  is  incorract  to  suppose  thas  even  cne  dtanvmd^ 

'  which  Is  only  pure  carbon  crystalliied,  Is  "  invincible  " 

I7  fire.    It  will  bum,  and  at  a  temperature  of  14* 

Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  prododng  oar 

bcmlc  add  gas. 

ff  Oomp.  also  Sense.  HtreuL  Fiv.  807 :  ''  Adamaali 
tezto  vlncirs." 

h  Our  KogUsh  diamond  is  merely  a  eorruptton  of 
admnani.    Cdrnp.  the  fkneh  diammnts. 
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penctnble  hardneu.      Chaaoer,  B»«oiif   Shalm- 

rne,  use  it  in  some  instanoeB  for  fbe  lodutone,*' 
modem  mixieralogy  the  nmple  tenn  Adamant 
has  DO  tiwlinii»ftl  aignification,  but  Adaimainl&M,  Spar 
la  a  mineral  well  Imown,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that 
whidi  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
SMimir  or  Admnand  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above-  Moreover  the  Hebrew  root  ^  {Shdmar^  **  to 
cut|"  *'  to  pierce  "),  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  Uie 
original  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,*^  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  expression  in  £z.  ill.  9,  of 
**  adamant  harder  than  Jiintj'  ^  th^t  by  Shdmir  is 
Intended  some  variety  of  Corundum^  a  mineral 
biferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups;  one  is  crys- 
talline, tlie  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  va- 
rieties belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  ShdnUr  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modem  Kmtry^ 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  ^., 
and  "  occurs  in  boulders  or  nodtiles  in  mica  slate,  in 
taloose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  color  is  smoke-gray  or 
k^uish-gray;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  Idnds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  <  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery 
is  Smyris  or  Smiru/  and  the   Hebrew  lexioo- 

o  Chaucer,  Romauni  of  the  Rose^  1182;  Shakes- 
peare, Mid,  Night  Dr.  Act  li.  sc.  2,  and  lYoU.  and 
OcM.  Act  Ui.  sc.  2 ;  Bacon's  Estay  on  Dravel. 

b  FUrst's  ConeordanUa^  ^HI^W,  indden^  impingere. 
iat  Geseolus,   Thu.  sab  too.  *^Dt27,  i.  q.  ^QD, 

"DQ7,  horruitf  riguit,    Whenoe  Arab,  y^^wt  SamuTf 

R  an  Ifigyptian  thorn  **  (ses  Forak&I,  FL  JSg.  At.  cxxiii. 
G    >     ^ 

176),  and  \^Lw}  adiunai.    See  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab. 

s.  ▼. 

c  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
was  fliPt  discovered  in  1456  by  Louii  Bergnen^  a  cit- 
beo  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
that  Sham'tr  cannot  mean  diamond^  for  if  it  did 
Iba  word  irould  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

d  "^bp  pT^.  That  nv,  though  It  may  some- 
times be  applied  to  ''  rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes 
sajlint^  or  some  other  variety  of  quartz^  seems  clear 
from  Bz.  Iv.  25 :  —  "  Then  SQpporah  took  a  sharp  stone  " 

(n    ),  TiHr.    That  Hint  knives  were  in  common  use 

emongst  Bastem  nations  Is  well  known.      Compare 
that  very  interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xjdv. 

n. 

«  AnstedV  Mineralogy^  %  8M. 
/^iivptf,   or  triiifiift  aitifHK  est  Sfifuw   cttoc 
(Hssrohius)    ep  (pit  ki»ot  itrrl  (DIoseor.  v.  166>    Both 
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graphen  derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Sk&mkt 
Thore  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  twc 
words  ate  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  an 
to  understand  the  emery-tUmefi  at  the  uncrystal- 
line  variety  of  the  Cmtrndum. 

The  word  Shamir  oocivs  in  the  O.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name  —  once  as  the  name  of  a 
man  A  (l  Clir.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may.  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  brier$ 
and  thorns  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.' 

W.  H. 

AIKAMI  (^DIM  p«  humanus,*'    human,    oj 

AdamUe:]  *hofk4\  [Alex.  Aid.  'Apfud',  Comp.'AS 
€/ifAl:]  Adamt)^  a  place  on  the  bolder  of  Naphtali, 
muned  tSbesr  Allon  bezaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
By  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Nekeb,  but  see  Beland,  p.  546.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

ADAB   (accurately  Addar,    "^"JS   [height]: 

^idpoBa;  [Alex.  Aid.  Comp.  *A99apd'']  Addar)^  a 
place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pale^ine  and  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  Hazab-addar. 

Aa)AB.     [M0MTH8.] 

AD'ASA  CASeurcC,  LXX.;  rh,  'ABcurd,  Jos.: 
Adarta^  Adazer)^  a  place  in  JudsBa,  a  day*s  jour- 
ney from  Gaze^^  and  30  stadia  ftom  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6).  Here  Judas  Alaccabsus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicaniv  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1 
Mace.  vii.  40, 45).  In  the  OnomasUoon  it  is  men- 
tioned as  near  Guphna  [the  Koman  Gophna  and 
present  Jufna^  %\  miles  north-west  of  Bethel  See 
Ophui.] 

AIXBBBL  (^WaiN :  No^^c^x;  [in  1  Chr., 

Vat  Na38cui}A;  Comp.'*Aj33i74x;  Aid.  AvjSftt^A:] 
Adbeel;  *A$B4riXos,  Joseph.;  "perhaps  ^nUradit 

of  God,''  from  i_j^\f,  fniracUf*^  Gesen.  «.  v.)  a 

• 

son  of  Ishmael  {G&i.  xxv.  13;  1  G3ir.  i.  29),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  aat- 
is&ctory  identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  gec^- 
raphers,  or  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  beoi 
discovered.  The  latter  have  lost  most  of  the  names 
of  Ishmael*s  descendants  between  that  patriarch 
and  ^Adnan  (who  is  said  to  be  of  the  21st  genersr 
Uon  before  Mohammed),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian  historians  or 
relators  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 

statements  are  correot ;  the  one  refers  to  the  powder^ 
the  other  to  the  Mtone.  The  German  Smirgelj  or 
Sehmirgel^  is  eridently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  comparing  asmtro,  a  stone  which  eati 
away  iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  common 
origin. 

ff  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Hfsrodotuf 
(vli.  60)  says  the  Athlopfaos  in  the  army  of  XerzM 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

A  In  the  Keri.    The  Ghethib  has  '^^^V',  S«&mftf 

i  It  will  be  enough  m«ely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbin.' 
oal  flkble  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  vwrm 
Skamir.  See  Boohart's  Jemzoieon,  vol.  iU.  p.  SIS 
•d.  BoasmntUtar,  and  Boztoci;  Lex.  Tblmnd.  ooL  9166 
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Jian  iMunn  m  to  be  recoiBnl  from  the  worfa  oC 
Miin  uiUwn.  But  nwiii  thej  bate  Ukm,  and 
ifpeimllj  cotnipted,  from  Um  Bibki  ud  mnwng 
'hw  ii  AdbMiI,  written  (in  the  ifir-dl  B-2«iun> 
JjJ.  E.  3.  P. 

AI>T>AN    i']"^    Itnmg]:    'Hiw,    IJULl 
'Aa;ViIp  [Vat.  AAAop,  Aki.  AAofil,  Apcwr.  1  Eadr.: 

,Wiw,  VulgO,  ana  of  the  plaiies  from  which  Kime  of 
th«  captiiity  rttumed  with  Zoubbabel  lo  Judn 
who  couM  not  show  their  pafigrea  u  Iiriflites 
(Eir.  ii.  bUJ.  Is  the  punllel  Un«  of  Nebcmiah  |vii. 
61)  ind  Eidni  the  name  is  Addou  uid  Aalak. 
G. 
■Perhaps  the  nuie  Ailar  in  1  Eidr.  t.  36  mr- 
napmdi  U>  Ihmeb  In  Em  and  Nehemiih,  II 
■ppeon  In  Eaint  »a  Ibe  name  oT  a  man.     See 


iU>DEK 


sg 


any  rate  it  !b  unlikely  that  the  Jew>  were  lunw- 
quainted  with  thli  kind,  which  i)  common  in 
Egypt  and  probobl j  in  Syria ;  the  t'ckiM  nrenkvlii 
tboefcre.  fbr  inch  ii  this  adder'i  ideuli&c  naow 
majr  be  identical  iu  name  and  nality  with  tlie  aiii 
mil  lignifted  br  the  Hehrew  Acttii. 


AITDAB  (17M:  '*»((.;  [V.L  aa..;  Alei. 
ABtii  Comp.  'aMi;]  Addar),  ion  of  Beta  (1  Chr. 

Till.  3),  called  Abd  in  Mum.  uri.  40. 

ADDER.  Thii  word  in  the  teil  of  the  A.  V. 
ii  the  reprtaentatiie  of  [bur  diitinct  Hebrew  namea, 
mentioned  below.  It  occun  in  Gen.  ilii.  17  (mar- 
gin, arroumnit);  Pa.  IriiL  i  (InargiD,  nip);  ici. 
t-1  (margin,  n^];  Prov.  niii.  S2  [margin,  cocta- 
Irict);  uid  in  Ib,  li.  S,  liv.  29,  lit.  i,  the  nuisin 
hag  nddtr,  where  the  t£it  hu  coctalrite.  (Jiir 
En^isb  «otd  adiirr  ii  vued  for  aiij  poiaonoua  make, 
and  i>  ap|died  in  thii  genoal  Kn»  h;  the  ttanili- 
lora  of  the  A.  V."  The;  uh  in  a  limiUr  waf  the 
•jnonjinaua  tain  19). 

1.  Aahab  [J^Tri'J:  In-f,;  n«n<)  ii  Ibund 
onlj  Id  ["a  cil.  3:  "They  hsTo  aharpened  thdr 
longoea  Uke  a  aopent,  adder'i  pinaon  ii  under  their 
U|W."  The  latla  half  of  this  voae  ii  quolsd  bj 
St.  Paul  6nm  the  LXX.  hi  Rom.  iii.  13.  The 
poiaon  of  vcnomoua  aerpenla  ia  often  employed  hy 
the  aacred  writcn  in  a  flgimti*e  aenae  to  expreas 
the  evil  tempera  of  un|^y  men  —  that  malignitj 
which,  ai  msbop  Home  «y>,  is  "  the  renom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world"  (comp.  Deut. 
luii.  33;  JobuE.  14,  16). 

It  I*  not  pouible  to  aay  with  any  degree  of  ca-- 
taintj  what  particular  apeciea  of  aerpeat  ia  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word;  the  ancient  vcniona  do  not 
hdp  us  at  aO,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  eome 
kind  of  Krpenl,  with  the  eiception  of  tlie  ('biidw 
panphraae,  which  underatandt  a  ipider  by  Aciliai, 
-iterpreting  thii  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  aomewhat 
>miUr  form.^  The  etymology  of  the  term  ia  not 
jicatuaad  with  aufflcient  pieciaion  to  enable  ua  to 
rder  the  animal  to  any  determinate  apeciee.  (ieae- 
niua  derirea  it  (iom  two  IlebiBw  note,'^  the  com- 
Dined  nuBmng  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  s|Nre  and 
lying  hi  ambuih ;  "  a  deeeription  which  would  ap- 
ply to  almoet  any  kind  of  serpent. 

The  nombfr  of  piHsonoua  serpents  with  which  ' 
the  Jews  wen  acquainted  was  in  all  probability  I 
limited  to  iome  Bto  or  lix  ipedea  [Serpeht],  and 
u  tbne  are  reasonable  groundi  fbr  identifying 
Pttien  and  Si^lphin  with  two  well  known  ipe- 
ues,  ria.  the  Egyptian  Cohn  and  the  Homed  Tipa, 
it  ia  not  im|at>bable  that  the  Aeikii  may  be  npn- 
lenled  by  the  roziooa  of  Eg^it  and  Sath  Afrte*. 


■  tto  rvw>.lvi>ort)i- Al|i. 

*Br'"3|5.  A«Muk 


Toilcta,  of  %Tpt- 
itond  Hamilton  Smith  auggesia  that  tbe  A<-- 
may  he  the  pu<For  spooch -adder  of  the  Dutcb 
lisle  .it  (he  Cape  of  liood  Hope,  or  that  of 
tern  Africa;  but  it  has  never  been  shown  that 
the  Cape  epMies  ( Cotha  ariebini)  or  tbe  W.  Afri- 
can tpecies  ( ClmJio  Inlei-Ulnga).  the  only  two  hith- 
erln  known,  sre  dther  of  them  inhabitantii  ol  a  dii- 
ict  »  far  north  and  east  u  Egypt- 
3.  PtUitn  (7-irM.     [Asp.] 
3.    Tupha,    or    T^M«i   (3??.    'rrgS: 
Tfova  ijnit<*y,  ittpitmii--  rrgJui)  occun  tin 
ua  in  tbe  Hebrew  Bible.     In  Ptot.  iiiii.  33  It 
is  tranilated  nrUtr,  and  in  the  three  paaasgH  of 
Iiaish  quoted  abote,  aa  wel  as  in  Jer,  i-ili.  IT,  It  is 
rsidsed  cx-l^niriee.     The  dcnvatinn  of  the  word 
tram  a  root  which  mama  "  to  hin  "  does  not  help 
us  at  all  to  idfutiiy  the  animal.      From  Jeremlab 
we  ham  that  it  wia  of  a  hoetlle  nature,  ind  from 
(he  panUeliim  of  la.  li,  8,  it  appears  that  the  Ti- 
phMl  waa  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
Felitn.     Dochart,  in  his  lli„'a.>iam  (iii.  182,  ed. 

Ifiiai iilliiQ,  has  endoTored  to  proTe  that  the  rn- 

plidni  ia  the  BasUiA  of  tbe  (Jreriis  (wbence  Jmime 
'  Vulg-  reads  Rigubu),  which  was  then  suppoaed 
dtalroy  life,  bum  up  gniaa,  and  hrak  itonn  by 
the  penuoious  influence  of  ile  breath  (comp.  Plin. 
H.  jf.  riii-e.  33):  but  this  ia  eiplaining  an  "igi». 
tiUD  per  ignotiua." 

The  whole  atory  of  the  Basilisk  ia  uitoIihI  ui 
&hle,  and  it  is  in  l^n  to  attempt  lo  discoter  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  tuch  tari- 
ble  power.  It  ia  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 
Fonkll  (DtMcr.  AMmnl.  p.  lb)  qteaka  of  a  kind  of 
aerpent  (CoUier  Hollrii  is  tbe  name  he  givea  it) 
which  *-:  taya  producss  irritaUon  on  the  spot 
tiMcbed  Sy  its  bnith ;  he  ia  quoting,  no  doubt,  (he 

'  Tha  sab  vue. !  — tT?^,  ' 


MbAua  ot  tbt  Anht.    Ii  Ihii  »  idk  of  Uie  Hfi- 
lubin  bble?    Tbia  inatute  n*  wi  oUed  Ihnii  ■ 


hrod,  nippofled  tA  laejuble 


kingly 
,  hSTs  peculiar 
'     of  tbcSpeo- 


Ucle^kibni  of  India,  fcr 
liflcUkiii  ia  loipuniUe. 
of  Ihr  vord  Buitiili  (Ha 

lulll^t.-'"*        "" 

It  ia  poisible   tbit  ll»  TaphM  mtj  be  irm- 

iCDlal  bj  tbe  Algmiie  wMer  (C'u'Af ' ' 

but  It  tuuit  be  coiile3Bed  tbal  tbia  ia  mae  roo^rct- 
uro.     I)r.  Harra,  in  bii  Naturnt  IJitiory  of    ' 
Hiblf,  erroiuoualj'  au|^xia«  it  to  be  ideotiol  i 
lb«  Rigtih  tfpAm  of  KorakU,  wliicb,  faomrer, 
Itih  {Trigon  ttphe^  Cur.),  ud  not  ■  aeqHit. 


Almrim  AiM«.    (BrItWi  Hnnia 

4.  Sh,phkMn  (Tb^r?? :  #y™fti*«™ 


Wletb  tbe  h"Jn 


(■*)  OWUTH  Olilj  in  Uen.  kuk,  ±iy  wu^rc  ii.  in  untu 
lo  fhinwlrrixr  tb'  (ribe  or  Hu:  "Dan  absl]  be  a 

.  ao  tbat  hia  rids  sball  bll 

,  _„™  .™  the  reul-nRi  of  the  old 

i-eraiona  In  tbia  paaos.ti  tJie  Saauritao  interprela 
Shrph^ibuK  by  "lying  in  imit;"  tlw  TlTKUnii  of 
Joiulban,  of  Uiikdoi.  and  of  Jerualem,  with  tiie 
Sjiiac,  "B  bwiliak."*  The  Arabii  inlapretera 
F^pcnim   [t.  c  tbe  anonjmou*  venkm  edited  by 


if  mtnnUni  la  n  dioil  tbrUdiUnf- 
Iw  liiardal  the  flunlly  ^Hnidcr, 
r  Snmiir     In  lUring  Ihe  «  --      - 


ADDER 
Eipnlw]  ud  8aadiaabiie"tlwlunieanMka('< 
and  10  the  Vu^.  Caiula.  Tbe  LXX.,  like  the 
Swniritad,  mint  ham  camiected  the  Hebrew  lent 
with  t,  word  wbkh  tapuMei  the  idea  of  "  ailtiag 
in  ambuah."  The  aigiuJ  wotd  Domei  Ircm  a 
root   which   aigm&i    "In  i>iek,"     "|Henx,"   ot 

Tbe  habit  of  the  SitpkifUn,  alluded  to  in  Ja- 
eob'i  profJwcy,  namely^  that  of  lurklag  ia  the  amd 
and  bitii^  at  the  hone'a  beela,'  auila  the  ehaniet*! 
of  a  weU-kuown  ipeda  of  ireuomoua  aualief  tbe  ed- 
ebnted  bomed  viper,  the  aap  of  (Jleopatra  ( Cerat- 
ia  Utiatiquiitii)^  whjch  la  fniind  abuiidantJy  in  the 
nmdj  deaerta  of  E^g)^  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The 
Hebrew  word  Shtfh^dn  ia  no  doubt  identical  with 
■'      '     '  *     "iffim,     if  the  Imulation  of  ihia  " 


dbjti 


with  tt 


tion  of  the  Csaatea  in  the  Britiah  Muaeutn,  Ihm 
will  aiipcBr  good  tcaion  for  identif^g  the  Shephi- 
phdn  of  tieiieiii  with  the  Ctratta  of  natunhati. 
"  .Si^ifi,  aerpencia  genua  leve,  punclia  maculiaque 
diatiEctiim"  —  ''a  ainall  kind  of  serpent  niarkeil 
with  dole  and  ipW"  (Giiiya,  Arab.  Let.  t.f.). 
"Tbe  Ctrattrt  {Ctroatfs /iiittelqtiutu),  browniafa 
white  with  pale  brmm  irregular  unequal  Bpota" 
(U«.  n/  Snaia  in  BriU  M.  pt.  i.  29).  It  ii  not 
pretended  that  the  mere  faizt  of  Iheee  two  animali 
being  quilled  aflbnli  lufficienl  ground,  when  Uken 
Kit  aaaoting  that  they  are  ideatical,  lor  many 
aerpenli  have  Ihia  character  in  common;  but,  wfaen 
in  connection  with  what  baa  been  adduced 
,  coupled  wilL  the  &ct  that  thij  apotled  eh«r- 
belougi  only  lo  a  very  few  kinda  common  in 
(he  localities  in  queation,  it  doea  at  Icait  form  ationg 
pPMumptive  ci-idence  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  tlie 
'ISfji/rlfi*™  witb  the  CeraUa.  Tbe  name  of  £t- 
attrs  ia  derived  from  a  curioua  homUke  pnicna 
bote  each  eye  in  the  male,/  which  gim  it  a  Itar- 
lidabie  ^ipeaiance.  Bruce,  in  hia  rmccili  in 
lAifirinia,  has  given  a  very  accuiate  and  det^led 
Bccount  of  these  animab.  He  obaerve*  that  he 
id  tbem  In  gmt«t  nnmboi  in  thote  paita 
which  were  frequented  by  the  Jolwa,  and  that  ic 
the  atomach  of  a  Ceraate*  he  diicovend  the  rtnuina 
Jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  Iheae  anakes  in  a 
glau  vend  fbr  two  jean  withoat  any  food.  An- 
circouutance   menliooed   by  Bruce   Ihtowi 

to  the  movement  of  Ihia  make.     jEUan^  laidonit, 


al  Vt^):>^>  Km.Ti  irr( 


ABDl 

LtUm,  han  nU  Rcordid  ot  tbe  CtnttM  tlut, 
■hcreu  oths-  lapenU  creep  ibng  In  ■  itnight 
linction,  this  on*  uiiJ  the  /toBorrAoui "  (no 
doubt  tbf.  Banie  uiimal  under  tuioUier  nune)  mora 
■Mnn]^  ntumbluig  u  it  woe  oo  eitha  Me  (uul 
comp.  niuiut).''  I«t  thU  be  compared  with  wh«t 
Bnic«  uyt:  "Tbe  CeraiWe  movee  with  gnkt  r»- 
pidit;  and   in  all   diieclioiu,  (bnnidi,  bukwwda. 


•  il  too  br  from 


be  crttpt  aiih  hii  Mtde  towanli 
■ton^' '  ftc-,  Ac-  The  wordA  of  Ibu  Siiu,  c>r 
la,  are  to  th«  nme  cRbct.  It  [s  right,  bow- 
■tale  that  nothing  lumiual  hu  been  ob- 
in  the  mode  uf  progranion  of  (he  Cowlea 
the  garden!  of  the  Zoijkigical  So<»et]^  j  but 


ADINA  81 

AiyDON-     [Addan.] 

■  Thli  varied  ortingntpby,  aiji  Fiint  (fliiMifiM 
p.  IT)  ii  owing  lo  a  dialKtio  diSrauie  wbieh  pro 
iiounoed  -^  a«  a.  II. 

AX>'DVS  VAtStif-  AdAit).  L  Tbe  eone  of 
Addua  ire  eoumerated  aoHH^  tbe  chDdien  of  Solo- 
iDon't  acrraiile  who  returned  with  ZorotAbel  (1 
Eedr.  i.  34) ;  but  the  name  does  not  oeciu  irt  th( 
ponllel  liata  of  l':zra  or  Nehemiab. 

3.  ClaJInili  [Vat.  loJiavi;]  Ala-  loBSoui: 
[Aid,  'Agl4vt:]  AdiBn.)  A  prieat  wboM  deKmd- 
anla,  according  lo  1  Eedr.,  were  unable  tu  eetabliefc 
tbeir  gsieakigj  in  the  time  of  Elira,  and  were  r* 
iDOved  from  Ihmr  prieeIlHx>d  (1  t«lr.  v.  38).  Hi 
i>  laid  lo  hare  married  AugU,  tbe  daughtar  d 
Uenelua  or  BaiziUai.  In  Kim  uid  Nehemiab  he 
ia  called  b;  hii  adopted  name  UatxilUi,  and  It  ie 
not  clear  whether  Addui    repieeentt  big  griglnBl 


W.  . 


.  W. 


The  Ceraites  ii  eitremel)'  renoiooue;  Bruce 
compiled  one  to  acralcb  ciehieen  pigeoni  upon  Ibe 
thigh  *B  quicklj  ai  puuilil^  and  the;  all  died 
nearij  in  the  tame  interval  of  time.  It  svenga  13 
to  15  incbet  in  length,  but  u  occaaiooaliy  found , 
Uiger.  It  belong!  to  the  bmily  I  ifwruie,  order . 
O^idin.':      [Sehfext.]  I 

From  the  root  Shaphapli  are  poeeiblj  doirtd 
the  proper  name*  of  SiitjniAM,  whence  the  fiunil; 
al  the  SiiLi-HAMrrEH,  StiEniupiiAN,  »d  Snur- 
piM.  W.  H. 


pnibtblj  reprteenl*  tbe  ilebmt  ^7?'  an  ommenJ, 
and  ia  a  abort  form  of  Adiei,  or  Adaiab.  The  lal. 
ler  name  in  I  Chr.  ri.  41  [2S  in  lleb.  Kb.)  ia  ren- 
teed  In  the  [Romu  edition  of  the]  Septuaglnt 
'Atof,  which  b  ver;  cloee  to  Addi,        A.  C.  H. 

3.  (-AtSf  i  [Vat.  Ait„r:i  A<Ui-.)  Tbia  name 
jecnra  tn  a  xaj  oompt  vene  (I  Eedr,  ii.  31 ),  ap- 
pvtatlj  fcr  Adha  (Ezra  i.  30).        W,  A.  W. 

AD^O  CAili:  [Tat.  aSur-]  Addio). 
IliDo,  the  gnnd&lber  of  tbe  prophet  Zechariah  (1 
B«ir.  Tl.  1).  W.  A.  W. 


A-DBR  (-115  [''n  P«u"  ~"^.?.  «  Jloct]- 
'ESm;  [\'at.  niii*;]  Alei.  'aStp-  Hnier).  A 
Beiuiunite,  aon  of  fieriah,  chief  of  tbe  inhalntuta 
of  Ayalon  (1  Chr.  vlii.  IS).  Tbe  name  ia,  nun 
anrectlj,  EuKR.  W.  A.  W. 

AD'IDA  lAliSi;  [Sin.  AJtiSs,  AIiih  or 
-H>iO  Joeeph.  'AJJiia:  AiUki,  AiUnda),  t  lam 
on  an  eminence  {Ail.  liii.  G,  i  4)  overiooking  (he 
W  countr;  of  Judab  ('A.  ir  t^  3c^Af  )<  Koti- 
fiod  bj  Simon  Maccsbieus  in  bia  whtb  with  Tr;- 
pbon  (1  Mace.  lii.  .38.  liU.  13).  Alexander  wii 
15,  S  i):  and 
ulDoatain  tlK 
ProhaU; 


I'eapaaian  iised  it  aa  one  i 
Jege  of  Jerusalem  {B,  J.  ii 
I  identical  with  Hauiu  and  Al 


All.  (wb 


ATJIEL  O.Vr  laftnnunl  0/ Gal]: -USr 
.:  [Vat.eorTupt';]  Aki.  £a,fl\(  [<:onip. 'ASnlA^J 
iiei).  1.  A  prince  of  tbe  trilie  of  Suueon,  de- 
aided  from  the  proaperoni  family  of  Shimd  (I 
a.  ir.  38].  He  look  part  in  the  murdcroui  raid 
)de  by  bu  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamile  ahep. 
herdi  in  the  Tallej  of  (iedor,  in  the  reign  of  Heie- 


«(l 


kiah. 


2.  CaM^.) 


ii.  24). 


i.  Vf. 


A-DIN  (ri^  [rf<Iio.»]:'AMI»,'A«»[V»t. 
Atir.  AJ<it>]  in  Eir.,  ['AttraA,  A«l>'in  1  Eedr.;] 
■Hilr  lymt.  HSxr]  in  Neh.i  Adia,  Adan  in  Eir. 
viii.  6).  AneeMor  of  a  bmilj  who  returned  with 
Zerul-Lobel  lo  Ibe  number  of  4fi4  (tjr.  ii.  IS  [1 
Eedr.  t.  12]),  or  Gb5,  according  lo  tbe  panllel  lial 
in  Neb.  \i\.  30.  Kifty^ne  more  [251  according  It 
1  Kidr.  viii.  33]  acoHnpauied  Eira  in  tbe  aeooiHl 
canran  ^m  llabylon  (Ea.  viii.  «).  They  joined 
with  Nebemiah  in  a  covenant  to  lepaiste  tbemaelvei 
tma  tbe  beatben  (Neh.  i.  16).  W.  A.  \V. 

AlylNA  (>»5"''1S?  [pl-on(]:  -ASiyi;  [Comp. 
Vat.  FA.  'AJtiMi:]  Adina).  The  aon  of  Shlza, 
one  of  Uavid'a  captaina  isjond  the  Jotrlan,  and 
chief  of  tbe  Keubenibei  (1  Chr.  rl.  42).  Acconling 
to  tlie  A.  V,  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  tbe  command 
of  tbiitj  men ;  but  the  paaiage  ibould  be  rendtnd 
'  '  im  were  thirty,"  that  ia,  the  thirty  b*. 

kted  were  hia  luperion  ' 
wai  "  aboTC  the  thirty  "  (1  Chr.  i 


S2 


ADINO 


ADINO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sun.  xxriii.  8. 
See  Jashobbam. 

AIXINUS  CloaiWt;  [Vat.  loaciyos;  Aid. 
'ASir^f.']  Jaddimui).  Jamln  the  Levite  (1  Eadr. 
Ix.  48;  oomp.  Neh.  viii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

ADITHA1M  (with  the  iitide,  D^H'^lSn 
[the  double  booty]:  Comp.  'AytBBatfi;  Aid.  'A5- 
tayt$$<dfi'-  AdiihaimW  ti  ioiwn  helonging  to  Ju- 
dao,  lying  in  the  low  country  (Shefthh^  and 
named,  between  Sharaim  and  Gedendi  (with  the 
articIeV,  in  Josh.  zv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omit- 
ted oy  tiie  [Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the]  IJL\. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  f4>pears  to  have  been 
changed  to  Hadid  <*  (Chadid)  and  Adida.  For  the 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names  occurring 
in  the  same  verse ;  also  Egkum,  Horonaim,  etc. 

G. 

ADJURATION      [Exorcism.] 

AiyiiAI  [dissyl.]  C^bip  [=  Tl'hlVyjtu- 

tice  of  J  ah]:  'MKi\  [Vat.]  Alex.  A«ox;  [Comp. 
'ASAot:]  Adli).  Ancestor  of  Sbaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  29).  W.  A.  W. 

AIKMAH  (np"TW  \J'ortrt9$,  Fiirst]:  'AJ- 
aad:  Adama\  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain," 
luways  coupled  with  Zeboim  (Cten.  x.  19,  xiv.  2 
8;  Deut  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of 
its  own. 

ADTklATHA  (SnOTS  :  [MoAnrcap;  Vat. 
Alex.  FA.  KoAno-tof);  Coinp.  'AJ/ioCdl:]  Adtm*^ 
tha)j  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  (Gsth.  i. 
U). 

ADUfA  (SD137  [pUatwe]:  'ESy4;  [Vat.  H. 
EScuyff,  Mai  AiScuycO  Edna),  1.  One  of  the 
fiEunily  of  Pahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

2.  {Mayyds;  [Vat.  Alex,  om.;  Comp.  'EJi^ctf.]) 
A  priest,  descendant  of  Harim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xli.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD^AH  {TiriV  [pleature]:  'E5v(i:  £d. 
not).  1.  A  Manassiie  who  deserted  fVoni  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on  his  road  to  Ziklag 
from  tlie  camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  (Jhr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ("ESi^as;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Zivaas-)  The  com- 
maiider-ui-chief  of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshaphat*s  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

W.  A.  W. 

ADO'NI-BE'ZEK  (PT3"^?*"TS,  lord  of  Be- 

•     •  • 

tek:  'Ali<ayifif(4K'  Adonibesec)^  king  of  Bezek,  a 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain 
was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ju«lg.  i.  3- 
7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  tues,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty 
upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

R.  W.  B. 
*  Ouisel  in  his  note  on  Judg.  i.  6  {Richter  u. 
Rutk,  p.  6),  mentions  aome  parallels  to  this  barbar- 
ty,  ^hich  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient tiroes.     The  form  of  the  mutilation  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
luflered  it  unfit  for  wariike  service :  henceforth  they 
lould  neither  wield  the  bow,  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 
ke,  or  escape  by  flight     When  the  inhabitants  of 

a  If  to,  it  is  an  instaooe  of  Ain  cbangfng  to  Cheth 
■MOtP  p  486). 
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i£gina  were  conquered  b.  c.  456,  the  Athfiilane 
ordered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  uflT  so  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  spear,  though 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (i£lian,  Var. 
HiiL  ii.  9).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(Judg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experioice  the  suflTerings 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  on  othors 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.  15,  16).  Adoni-bezek  had  humili- 
ated as  well  as  maimed  his  victims :  "  they  had 
gathered  their  meat  under  his  table  '*  (Judg.  i.  7, 
and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  2*1 ).  It  is  said  of  some  of  the 
Parthian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  to 
their  famished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  till  blood  flo\/ed 
from  them  (A then.  Deipn.  lib.  iv.  p.  152  d). 
Adoni-bezek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  H. 

•ADON'ICAM,  ADON1CAN.     [Adon- 

IKAM.] 

ADONFJAH  (n^p'TK,  J^nO'-^S,  my  Lord 

is  Jehovah :  ^Aictwieu  '•  Adanias).  1.  tlie  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Ilaggith,  bom  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon,  Chi- 
leab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son;  and, 
wh\m  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by  equip- 
ping himsdf  in  royal  state,  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absak>m  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 )  whom  he  slso  resembled 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac  ■ 
ter,  as  indeed  Josephus  says  {AtU.  vii.  14,  §  4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  kings 
and  David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solo« 
ronn  should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
F^istem  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  liest  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ; 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  to- 
gether with  Shimei  aiid  I  lei,  whom  Ewald  {Ges- 
chichtCy  iii.  266)  conjectures  to  be  David's  two  sur- 
viving brothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying ^VflW  with  ryVtl^  {Shimmah  in  our 

version),  and  ^37*^  with  ^TH  (our  Raddai).  From 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam. 
x\\.  5  could  have  actively  espoused  Sok>raon's  cause. 
On  the  side  of  Adonyah,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2 
.Sam.  V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of 
Eli*s,  t.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended fh)m  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourtli  son),  and 
Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's  army ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adonyah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name 
and  influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
among  the  captains  of  tlie  royal  army  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25);  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon 
were  entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  great  sacrificiaj 
feast  held  ^'  by  the  stone  Zoii  eleth,  which  is  by 
Enrogcl."  'Flie  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  i? 
very  doubtful,  l>eing  translated  rock  of  ihe  watcJt- 
tower  in  the  Chaldee ;  gient  rock^  Syr.  and  Arab, 
and  explained  "  rocJfc  of  iht  atrenm  of  water  "  lij 
R.  Kimchi.  En-rogd  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7 
as  a  spring  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
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S.  of  Jenualem,  and  may  be  the  same  as  thai 
ifterwards  called  the  Well  of  Job  or  Joab  {Ain 
Ayub),  It  is  explained  spring  of  the  fuller  hy  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  because  he  treads  his 

•lotbes  with  his  feet  C^.H*  8oe  Gesen.  «.  r.);  but 
comp.  Deut.  xi.  iO,  where  '^watering  with  the 
feet "  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  the  foot,  and 
such  possibly  the  spring  of  K<^1  supplied.  [Es- 
itf>OEL..]  A  meeting  for  a  religious  puqx)se  would 
be-  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in  later  times  sites 
for  7rpoatvx<^  ^^^  chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts 
xTi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  tlieae  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
atriy  gate  onlers  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihoii, 
a  spring  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  |GiHON.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adon\jah  fled  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  "shew  himself  a  worthy 
man,*'  with  the  threat  that  '<  if  wickedness  were 
found  in  him  he  should  die  '*  (i.  52). 

llie  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adon^jah  b<^ged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
'*  king's  mother  '*  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
Uirone  [Absalom;  Abnek];  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  firom  looking  upon  this  as  *^  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doe^r  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  oomm<suid  "  (Newman,  Hebretc  Af anarchy ^ 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adongah  Ull  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  prnctice  of 
KsAtem  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's 
sons  Bufiered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonyah, 
though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims ; 
and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity, 
vre  mast  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  liard  for 
us,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  altoc^etlier  to  realize 
the  position  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote 

2.  [Aid.  Vat.  Alex.  ^A^toylay-]  A  Levite  in 
tne  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xWi.  8). 

3.  [*A8ayia;  Alex.  Aovoa;  Vat.  FA.  ESovta; 
Aid.  *AaWa:  Comp.  *A9oiftaS'  Adonia.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Neheniiah  (x.  16). 

He  is  cafled  Adonikam  (C|7^^*^S.:  ^Aiwindfi'. 
Adonicam)  in  Kzr.  ii.  13.  Comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13; 
Neh.  vu.  18.  G.  E.  L.  C 

ADON'IKAM  (a"''*31H  ^^c^  of  the  enemy, 

G«i. ;  or  lord  taho  cmUU,  Fiirst] .  *A9wvucdfi  [or 
*Kd(y ;  Vat.  varies  in  each  place] :  Adonicam),  'Die 
lODS  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number,  were  among 
ttioie  who  returned  from  Babyk>n  with  Zembbobel 
(Rd.  u.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  U).  In  the 
•■t  two  passages  the  number  is  667.     the  r*niun- 
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der  of  the  fiimily  returned  with  Ezra  (Ext,  viii.  13 
1  Esdr.  viii.  39).     The  name  is  given  as  Adoni- 
jAii  in  Neh.  x.  16.     [In  1  Ksdr.  v.  14,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adonican,  and  viii.  39,  Adoidcam 
—  A.]  W.  A.  W. 

ADONITIAM    (D'J'^aib?    [lord  of  exalta- 
tion],  1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  contraction  Auo- 

KAM,  D*)'lH,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K.  xu.  18 

also  Hadokam,  DHTn,  2  Chr.  x.  18:  'A9<Dvipdfi\ 

[Vat.  -rci-T  in  1  K.  xii.  Apofi:]  Adoniramy  Adu- 
ram).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Sok>mou  (IK. 
iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  hut 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.     [See  also  1  K.  v.  14.]  K.  VV.  B. 

ADO'NI-ZB'DEC  {piV'^;h\^  hrd  ofju»- 

^ce:  'A5a)yti3«^(^«c;  [Comp.  ^AiwyiatiU']  Adon- 
isedec),  the  Amorite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Amorite  princes 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of 
his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  reflige  in  a  cave  at  M^vrkedah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  in  the  pLice  of  their 
concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).     [Joshua.] 

R.  W.  B. 
*  Adoni-zedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  official  name  of  the  Jcbusite  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
as  Pharaoh  was  that  of  the  £g}'ptian  kings,  Agag 
that  of  the  Amalekites,  Jabin  that  of  the  Hazor- 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengstenberg's  Bntrdge^ 
iii.  306,  and  Keil's  Bach  Josu%  p.  171.  H. 

ADOPTION  {vloBtffia)',  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Chrbtiaus  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  23;  (^.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  his  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  eflftcted  either  by  the  process  named 
culrogatio^  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  (uloptio^  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  hb  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Adoitio.)  The 
ef&ct  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sclera  privnla  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  hb  heir-at-law ;  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  tlie  property  of  the  son, 
^nd  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
aU  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  exbted  betweei* 
a  natural  fatho*  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter ;  and  St.  Paul  apdj 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  oon> 
nect«d  with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  tho 
Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  .lews  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion :  indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsii^ent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  afiSscting  the 
inheritance  of  property.  The  instances  occcasion- 
ally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  B. 

AD(yRA  or  A'DOR.     [Adokaim.] 
ADORAIEM  (DWlTgl:  'aJovo/;  [Akx.  /> 


M 


ADORAH 


«M^;]  AdHrniH),  ■  forUfM  cit)  built  by  Rdiulx- 
un  (9  (.lir.  ir.  U),  in  .ludah  "  |.Toa.  ,1n(.  riii.  10, 
i  1),  ■pparaitlj  in  or  nrai  the  ^'Af/c^A,  itnce,  ■!- 
Ihuueh  omiUal  from  Ihr  lint*  in  Joah.  iv.  it  in  hj 
Joefiliiu  (.lnf.iiii.9.  {  1,  ib,H:  /).J.i.3.%R, 
].  B,  S  4)  mlBHBt  unifumilj  coupled  with  Unmhib, 
which  mu  certoinl;  Bitiialsl  there.  For  the  dual 
temuDsUou  compare  Aditbsitn,  GederothaiiD,  elc, 
B;  JuKphiu  it  ii  gi^'eii  >«  'ASb^o,  'AS^for:  and 
ill  AM.  liii.  3,  {  5,  be  calli  it  *  "  nt;  of  Idumeea," 
under  nbich  najuc  wen  indudrti,  in  the  later  timen 
uf  Jeniih  historir.  the  aoutbem  ]eiiUi  of  JudK*  i1- 
kIT  (Reluid,  p.  48;  Kol>inaun,  ii.  69).  Adonim  is 
■robablj  the  nine  plire  Titb  'Alvpa  (1  Mux.  xiii. 


3U),  unliH  thml  be  Dor,  on  the 

md.    tiabiimn  identifies 

kge"  on  ■  riling  ground  wslof 

'Dim  •■ 


l)ira 


E  of  llie  liTgHtt  village*  in  the  di»- 
uiil  i>  projieHf  the  chief  plice" 
(Rob.ii.2U).  Thename(frooi  ""^K,  (oAeyTHif) 
iutinutei  that  Adoraim  had  a  limilu  importance: 
and  the  dual  (Flint,  I.  22)  ImpUei  that  then  wu  mi 
np|MT  and  knicr  town,  u  there  migbt  >o  ea^ly  be. 
■iiice  (he  top  of  the  hill  overioolu  (be  pn*ent  bira 
m  \U  tlo|.e.  H. 

ADCyRAM.    l-lnosiRAV.] 

ADORATION,  lie  >cU  and  pneturea  bj 
which  IliF  llebreat  ei[ir<-»cd  adoration  hru'  a  grmt 
•imilir^tj'  to  thme  «tiil  iii  me  auiouk  Orieiitjil  ua- 

ivaa  the  mo«t  diin|ile  method;  but  geiieRiliy  a[ieuk- 
ing.  the  |jTiwtmtLon  was  conducted  in  a  more  fomial 
manner.  iJie  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
graduaJiy  inclining  the  boily  until  the  foreliead 
Icuched  Ihe  ground.    The  vai* 
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1  it  ...  by  n< 


ceiving  viaiton  (Gen.  iliii.  i),  of  doing  ok 
to  one  of  luperior  itiUion  {i  Sam.  liv.  4), 
■bowing  ropect  to  equafa  (1  K.  ii.  19). 
■ionally  it  was  repeated  V         


ii.  3). 


Hebrew  referring  to  thii  cuitom  tppm  to  have 
■heir  apecifio  Dteaning :  thui  .p^  (wdrrv,  LXX.) 
dacribei  the  Hidden  bh;  VZ!'  dcd^rri.,  lAX.) 
bending  the  knee;  ITl  (kvittw,  LXX.)  the  In- 
ilinalioD  of  the  head  and  body;  and  lartlj  Hl^r 
(rpo/rKvyfir,  UCX.)  complete  proatration.  The 
term  t}'  (I«.  iliv.  16,  IT,  19,  ilvi.  8)  waa  iotro- 
iuced  at  a  late  period  aa  appropriau  to  the  wonhip 
jMud  tu  iiloli  by  tbe  Babykmiani  and  other  ewtan 
natiun»  (Ian.  iii.  S,  6).  Such  proatralion  wae 
Dnial  in  tl  e  worabip  of  jehofab  (Geu.  ivii.  3 ;  Pi. 


d  Beq^oilD,"  In  1  Cbr.  II.  10,   id  Baajamln 


ac«>nipani«l  by  lugb  acU  ai  a  kiu  (ICx. 
Uying  bold  of  the  knea  or  feet  of  the  penon  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt.  utviii.S),  and 
kiaaing  Ihe  ground  on  which  he  atood  (l*a.  liiii.  U : 
Mie.  vii.  IT),  similar  adoration  waa  paid  to  irloti 
(1  K.  lii.  IB;  eometimea,  howerO'.  proetnition  wai 
omitted,  and  the  act  coniiated  aimply  in  kiaaing  the 
hand  to  the  object  of  rmerenre  [Job  lui.  21)  in 
tlio  manner  pmcticed  by  the  Koniana  (I'lin;  xiriii. 
5:  tee  Uhi.  of  Atii.  art,  Aihihatiu),  in  kiiaing 
the  itJlue  iteelT  (Hoa.  liii.  3).  The  aame  cua- 
loina  (.rciailed  at  the  lime  of  our  Saviour's  niin- 
islry,  an  appears  not  only  from  the  nunieroiu 
occHAiuiu  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to 
wanb  [linitelf,  but  also  fruni  tbe  parable  of  Ute 
unnwrdful  acrvant  (Malt,  iviii.  ail|,  and  from  Cor- 
nelim'a  reieieuce  to  St.  Peter  (Acta  \.  25),  in 
which  caae  it  was  olfjeetod  t^  by  tlie  Apoalle,  aa 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  auperiority  than  be  *'ha 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Itonun  Ui 
whom  proetia^on  was  not  uaual.  W.  L.  B- 

ADRAM'MELECH  [Urii.  Adnuomelech] 
("J] ?'?'!'7'^ :  'AKpafwM'x;  [Alei.  Ktpcii,\,»:\ 
Adnanilt'cl'].  L  'l"he  name  of  an  idol  wonhipped 
by  the  colonista  introduced  into  Samaria  frvm  Se- 
pbirvaim  (3  K.  iiii,  31).  He  a-aa  worshipped  with 
rila  membling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burned  in  bis  honor.  In  (iesenius  {sub  \-oct)  the 
word  i)  explained  totuiaD^iUndimiflhekitig.Xtmff 
a  contraction  of  ij^gn  '^^('.  But  Winer,  ijuot- 
ing  Keland,  Dt  vtL  Ungv&  Pert,  ii.  intcrpTtts  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  jfre,  and  M>  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  i: " ■'    "' - 


rith  his  brother  Sliateier  in  the  temple 
f  Nisroch  st  Ninei-eh,  afl*r  the  Hulure  of  tin  As- 
irian  attack  upon  Jenualeni.  Tbe  parrlcidea 
Bapsi  into  Armenia  (2  K.  lii.  37 ;  2  Chr.  uuii. 
I ;  Iji.  uirii.  3B),  The  date  of  thii  event  wa> 
.  C.  980.  G.  E.  I..  (.■- 

ADHAMYTTIUM  (occaaionaUy  Atiuhyt- 
Ifir:  and  somu  cumive  MSS.  bftre'ATpo/uffij^^*, 
isttad  uf  'Atpa/ivmiKf  in  Acta  xiviL  2),  a  sr*. 
^rt  in  the  jimvimv  of  Ada  [AbiaJ,  situated  in  Ihe 
iatrict  anrieiiily  railed  .^olis,  and  also  Hysia  Iws 
cts  t>i.  7).     Adramjttiuui  gave,  and  stJU  <;ii« 


ney.  on  his  way  from  GaUtia  to  Tmia  (Acta  ivi,), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  eicept  as  illuatnl- 
ing  hi*  voyage  from  Utessm  in  a  ship  behmgiiig  Ic 
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his  plaoe  (Aets  xxviL  2).  The  reason  b  given  in 
vhat  follows,  namely,  that  the  centurion  and  hie 
priflonen  would  thus  be  brought  to  the  ooMta  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their  wa}' 
towurds  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adraniyttium  must  have  been  frequent 
on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Koman  road  between 
Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and 
Teii^amus,  Ephesus,  and  IVIiletus  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of 
the  oountT}'.  According  to  tradition,  Adramyttium 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
Croesus.  It  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town. 
The  modem  Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
describied  in  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and 
Fellows.  It  is  hardlv  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hanunond,  and  others, 
that  Hadnmietum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant 
in  this  (nssage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  II. 

Aa>RIA,  mora  properly  A^BIAS  (6  'Aiplas : 
\^Adria] ).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xxvil.  27.  llie  word 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  Po ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  n^ghborhood. 
AAorwards  the  signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequoitly  it  obtained  a  much  wido*  extension, 
and  in  the  a{Kistolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Slediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvil.  17),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
for  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  alnuN^  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  b 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Adriae.  l^ter  writers 
state  that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sesi  from  tlie 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the 
/Egean  from  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
/osephus  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (Ai/V,  3),  and 
hoe  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and 
taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxriii.  10).  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  focts,  or  tlux>ugh  the  want  of 
attending  to  them,  that  writers  ha>'e  drawn  an  ar- 
gument from  this  geographical  term  in  fkvor  of  the 
fi&lse  view  which  pjaoes  Uie  Apostle's  shipwreck  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  [Mbuta.]  (Smith's  1% 
aad  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island 
MtBia,)  J.  S.  H. 

Aa>BIEL  i^^TS  t/ocfco/C?o«/]:  [Comp.] 

Atpc^A;  [Rom.  '£tf<p4x,  Vat.  Scpci  (om.  in  1 
Sam.);  Alex.  I^pcnyA,  E«r8^<;  AM.  'E<r&>t^A,  'Ed^ 
8pf :]  ffadriel),  a  son  of  IkrziUai  the  Meholathite, 
to  lAtom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  David  (1  Sam. 
cviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
desccndanta  of  Saul  whom  David  surraidered  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8, 9)  in  satisfaetiou  for  the 
ndeavors  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  latter,  although 
the  Iwadites  had  originafly  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
Jie  sons  of  Miehal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
Ti  David] ;  but  as  Miehal  had  no  children  (2  Sam 
if  83),  the  A.  v.,  in  order  to  sarmoant  the  difiS 
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eulty,  erroneously  transUtea  Hl^J  "  brought  up,' 
instead  of  *^  bare."  This  accords  with  the  opinion 
7f  the  Taiguni  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar^ 
gin  also  gives  "Michal's  sister*'  for  *» Miehal." 
Probably  Uie  error  is  due  to  some  early  transcri- 
ber.« 

ADUOEL    {'MoviiK    [Alex.    FA.    Noiny], 

»-  e.  ^S"*!?,  1  Chr.  iv.  36  ('Ie««<A);  U.  12 
CASi^X),  the  ornament  of  God).  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

B.  F.  W.  and  W.  A  W. 

ADULOiAM  (Apocr.  Odollam,  D^^TS 
[justict  of  the  p&jpU,  (vcs. ;  but  according  to  ^i^ 

monis  from  H^^  and  D^^v  hence  Juding-place] : 
^OioWdfi:  [OdoUam^  OduUamj  Adidlam])^  a  city 
of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Skefelah^  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  went  dbim," 
and  Micah  i.  1ft,  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshab 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  C!anaanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  ('O.  ir6\is)  in  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  bean  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelahj  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Dubban, 
5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Fleutheropolis.  (By  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  Uic  LXX.  it  is  con- 
foimded  with  KgijOn:  see  that  name.)  The  lime- 
stone clifis  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23, 51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possibly  the  "  cave  of  Adul- 
lam," the  rduge  of  Darid  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khurtit^n^  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtas^  between  Beth- 
lehem and  tlie  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).     G. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  the  cave  at  Kk&rtit^n 
can  have  any  doubt  of  its  fitness  to  lie  such  a  place 
of  refuge  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  eridently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tkkoa.  I >r.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
ii.  42<1  f.)  pleads  still  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  Darid,  who  lived  in  tlie  neigh' 
boring  Bethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flocks 
over  those  hills,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  familiar  with  the  entrances  to 
.it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  was  incapable  of  an} 
eflfectual  assault.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  Moab 
whither  David,  shortly  before  betaking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  of 
his  train.  Stanley  decides  (S.  A  P.  p.  254,  noU) 
that  the  cave  iwisi  hsive  been  in  the  Shefelahf  be- 
cause the  &mily  of  David  "  went  down  "  to  him 
there  from  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  be  used  also  of  KhAreitun^  which  is 
nearly  2  hours  S.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  over  a  path 
which  descends  rapidly  almost  the  entire  distance. 
Tha*  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
lear  each  otha*  would  be  only  an  instance  of  the 
tact  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  dififcrent 
loealitaes. 

o  •  So  also  Thenius  (Dm  BAeker  asmtieb,  p.  SSQX 
aoooonts  fbr  the  Inoonslsteney.     Sae  ftirder  nndei 
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Oavid  wu  certainlj  in  the  cave  of  AduUam 
when  the  *' three  chiefe"  brought  watei  to  him 
from  Bethlehem;  and  as  it  is  said  that  the  Philis- 
tines, through  whom  thej  forced  their  waj  for  that 
purpose^  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  zxiii.  13,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  cave  itself  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  not  so  far 
off  as  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Phili8tia.o     H. 

ADULXAMITE     C^^blS     [see    Adui^ 

hMd] :  'OSoAAc^Jti;}  ;  Alex.  OHoWofitirris : 
OdoUamitea).  A  native  of  Adullam:  applied  to 
(lirah,  the  friend  (or  <*  shepherd  **  as  the  Vulgate 

has  it,  reading  ^'HV'^  for  'inj';;!)  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

ADULTERY,  llie  parties  to  thht  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  mt^e  criminal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abiroelech  {Hen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  was,  as  commonly  among:;! 
oastem  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  botli 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (l)eut.  xxii.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass  offering  (l^ev.  xix. 
20-22). 

The  system  of  uiheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offipring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  moral- 
ity until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  re- 
venge was  intended.  It  is  probable  Uiat,  when 
:hat  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away  —  as  it 
did,  after  the  captivity  —  and  when,  owing  to  (Jen- 
tile  example,  the  marriage  tie  liecame  a  looser  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John  >iii.),  it 
is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely, 
«iso,  that  a  divorce  in  wliich  the  adulteress  lost  her 
lower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  &c.  {Gttnara 
'^hdkubcihy  cap.  vii.  6),  was  the  usual  remedy 
I  iggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  conuniser^on  for  crime.  The  word 
wapaitiyfMrlffcu  [HfiyfMriircu  Lachm.,  'Ilsch., 
Treg.]  (Matt.  i.  19),  probably  means  to  bring  the 
rase  before  the  kx»l  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the 
usual  course,  but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Sporu.  et 
JHwri,  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  managed 
(ri\'ately  ix^pa)- 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jeak)usy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 

a  •  Since  writing  the  above  note,  we  fiDd  that  Dr. 
Stanl<>y  is  alther  not  consistent  with  himself  or  has 
thaiHEsd  his  ophiloQ.     In  his  artfcle  on  Datd  in  this 
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whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain  beta 
bound  to  adopt  it.  Tlie  more  Ukely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  rdief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable  jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  th( 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament llie  ancient  strictness  of  tliat  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  inten* 
sity  probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "red  water"  in  Western  Africa 
(Kltto,  Cyciop.  s.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus 
tice  all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  testl 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  uatli  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  cuucluaive  tesliinony 
to  the  fact  of  tlie  woman's  adulter}'.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difBcult  (6\>/fi/;,  vi.  2->5;  H.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them )  from  the  liability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could  only  he  before 
the  great  Sanhedrim  {Sotahy  i.  4).  5.  By  ui vest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonized  witii  the 
spirit  of  tlie  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ; 
but  C.  Alx>ve  all,  by  the  conventional  and  e>'en 
mercenary  light  in  wliich  the  nuptial  contract  w^is 
latterly  regarded. 

When  a(lult4>ry  censed  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  l>ecanie  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  tliis  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by 
force  of  cireumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  effort  was  used,  nay,  was  pre8cril)ed  (StUfth 
i.  5,  6)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect 
on  her  might  l^e  susfiended  for  years  tlirough  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Be- 
sides, however,  tlie  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his 
suspicions  odioiun  and  repulsive.  Divurce  was  a 
ready  and  quiet  remedy;  and  tlie  only  question 
was,  whetlier  the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry, 
and  the  property  which  she  had  brought;  which 
was  decided  by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the 
suspicions  against  her  {SoUih^  vi.  1;  Gemara  CV«r- 
thtHfotfi,  vii.  6;  Ugol.  Uxor  Iltb.  c.  vii.).  If  the 
husband  were  incapal)le  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonment, d'C,  of  :icting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  (<SotoA,  iv.  6).     H.  H. 

ADUMMIM, "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  "  or  »*  OK  '• 

(D'*?1H  n^Vr^:    jrpSe^axris  'A9a,ifiiy,    [dv(i- 

ficurts  Al9af/dy\  Alex,  tr^'oatu^ofituns  Khofifii^ 
ayafi.  ESw/aiy 0  ascendo  or  ascensus  Adummim)  = 
the  **  pass  of  the  red ;  **  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Ifei\jamiu,  a  rising  grotmd  or  pass 
"over  against  Gilgal,"  and  "on  the  south  side 
of  the  '  torrent '  "  (J Mb.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which  it 


Dictionary  (§  ii.  3),  and  in  bis  Lectures  on  the  JewiM 
Church  (ii.  69),  he  speaks  ^Oicut  hesitatloa  tf  ta« 
cave  near  KhiireiiLn  as  David     .  >    *if  Adullam    H. 
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)he  pctHioD  still  occupied  by  the  road  leading  up 
^m  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valle}  to  Jerusaium 
(Rob.  L  558  a )f  on  the  south  face  of  the  goige  of 
the  Wady  Kelt,  Jerome  {On/nn.  Atlommin)  a»- 
eribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the  rob- 
ben  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as  they  still 
(Stanley,  pp.  314,  424;  Biartineau,  p.  481 ,  Stewart) 
continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  order  of  Knightu  Templars  arose 
out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this  road, 
and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose 
parable  of  the  Good  Sanuiritan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date  and  significance 
fitf  more  remote,  and  is  probably  derifed  from  some 
tribe  of  "  red  men  '  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  country  (Stanley,  p.  424,  note).  The  sugges- 
tion of  KeU  tliat  it  refers  to  the  ^* rithlichoi  Farbe 
des  Felsen,*'  is  the  coi^ecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  {lass  being  of  the 
whitest  limestone.  [Fiirst  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  intitaiice  from  the  color  {rvd-brvwn)  of  the 
earth  in  the  hills.]  G. 

ASDI'AS  ('Ai-Srof ;  [Vat.  AiySciaf ;  AM.  Alex. 
*Ai78/ar:]  HeUnt).  1  Esdr.  U.  27.      Probably  a 

90rTUpti<»l  of  £LIAfl. 

^'GYPT.       P^GYPT.] 

ifi'NEAS  [so,  correctly,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc; 
Eneas,  later  eds.]  (AiV^as :  j€neiu\  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

*  The  name  shows  that  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
a  believer  or  not  i&yBptairSv  riva) ;  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  fiuth  of  those  who  received  such  benefits. 

II. 

JEHSOJSf  (Atydy:  jEnnon)^  a  place  ^Mtear  to 
Sallm,**  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22 
with  26,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a 

Greek  version  of  the  Chaldee  ]?,^'' .?=:**  springs." 
Maoa  is  given  in  the  Onomatticon  as  8  miles  south 
of  Scytbopolia,  "  juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem.**  Dr. 
Robinson's  most  careltd  search,  on  his  second  visit, 
however,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or  remains  in  that  k>cality  (iu.  333).  But  a  SdUm 
has  been  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to 
Ndbulus^  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
(U.  279;  iii.  298).  This  {wsition  agrees  with  the 
requiranents  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In 
fitvor  of  its  distance  ftvm  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  close  by  the  river,  the  l!)vangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much 
water''  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jmisalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  i£non  at  Wady 
Famh^  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  li. 
af  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
Immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
oovd  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  the  name  Selam  or  Seleim,  the  appel- 
lation of  another  Wady  dote  by.  But  it  requires 
nore  examination  than  it  hat  yet  received.  (Bar- 
«I»7t  CUjfof  the  Great  King,  pp.  558-570.)  See 
Ihe  curious  speculations  of  Lightlbot  ( Khorog,  In- 
quiry, ch.  ill.  %%  1,  a,  3,  4).  G. 
■  ■   -                                          --  - 

A  Bobfaison's  words,  "  On  the  south  cxto 

ftbovs,"  are  the  more  nmiarkjible,  because  the  identit5 
t  Ihe  place  with  the  .^Inateh-Aduminhn  does  not  seem 
•  have  oeeurrsd  to  him. 
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*The  later  observations  tend  to  narrow  ths 
limits  of  the  question:  they  indicate  at  least  thr 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  JEjoon.  Je- 
rome's testimony  (Itekind's  Palasiina^  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  "  ostenditur  usque  nunc  ")  agrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor 
hood.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  176), 
who  visited  Beisdn  (Scythopolis)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, represents  the  valley  there  as  alx)unding  in 
fountains  and  brooics,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  places  in  Palestine.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  still  current,  he  says 
that  i£non  and  Salim  wei«  no  doubt  in  this 
Gkor  Beis&n.  Dr.  Robinson's  Salim  lies  too  fiir 
inward  to  agree  with  the  "Juxta  Jordanem"  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome;  indeed,  he  gives  up  that  po- 
sition and  fixes  on  a  different  one.  The  name 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  be  decisive,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  and  is  still,  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine. [Salim.]  We  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Vdde  rqwrts  his  finding  a  Mussulman  orat(»y 
( Wely)  caUed  Skeykh  Salim  near  a  heap  of  ruins, 
about  six  English  miles  south  of  Beitan,  and  fwo 
west  of  the  Jordan  {Syr,  and  PaL  ii.  346).  Bleek 
(Brit/ an  die  Hebr,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  fl'.)  main- 
tains that  this  Salim  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  whieh  Melchizedek  was  king 
((iren.  xiv.  18).  As  to  iEnon,  which  is  descripti\'e 
rather  than  local,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains, 
**  deep  waters  "  {tidara  woAAd(),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  H 

iERA.     [CiiiiuNoijOiJY.] 

^THIOTIA.     [Ethiopia.] 

♦^THIOPIO  VERSION.  [YKRsioMb, 
Ancient.] 

AFFINITY.     [Marriage.] 

AO'ABA  ('Ajrmi^i ;  [Vat.  marg.  Ayyafiai 
Alex,  rafia;  Aid.  'Ato^:]  Aggab),  1  ImAt.  v. 
30.     [Haoab.] 

AG'ABUS*  CAyu$o$:  Agabut),tk  Clhristian 
prophet  in  the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places :  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(wpo^^nfs)  and  residence  {kwh  'l(po<ro\vfiwy,  awh 
T^s  'louSolos),  are  the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  fiunine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  (.'laudius  **  throughout  all 
the  world  "  (^^'  Sxi^y  r^¥  oUovfitvriv)'  This  ex 
pression  may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense, 
eithw  of  which  confimM  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  used  ^  olKovfi€yfi  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  worid,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could  use 
it  naturally  of  the  Jeviiah  world  or  Palestine.  Jo- 
sepbus  certainly  so  uses  it  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §  4)  when 
speaking  of  the  eflforts  of  Ahab  to  discover  the 
prophet  Eiyah,  he  says  that  the  king  oought  him 
Karh  wcurov  r^v  oucovfi^vriv,  i-  t.  throughout 
Palestine  and  its  bwders.  (See  Augur,  Dt  Tempo- 
rum  in  Actis  App.  ratione,  p.  42.)  Ancient  writers 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  they  speak  of  several  local 
fimiines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Josephua  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  C  ib.  5,  §  2)  mentions  oaic 
whidi  prevailed  at  thai  time  In  Judsea,  and  swqrt 
I  Away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of 
( Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte  who  was  then  at  Je* 

f 

'     h  •  This  article  (not  aoersdite<l  hi  the  Kng  Ikh  sdl 
.  tton)  has  been  re-wtlttsn  here  by  the  autbcw        II 
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1,  imported  provuions  from  f^grpt  and  Cy- 
prus, which  she  distributed  among  the  people  to 
»ve  them  from  stervation.  This,  in  all  probiiiility, 
IS  the  £unine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  zi. 
28.  The  chronology  admits  of  this  supposition. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  fionine  whi«^  he  de- 
Kribes  took  place  when  Cusplus  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  were  procurators;  t.  e.  as  Lardner  com- 
putes the  time  {CredUnUiy,  P.  I.  b.  i.  ch.  zi.)i  it 
may  have  begun  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  44,  and 
lasted  three  or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into 
Judaea  on  the  death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred 
in  August  of  the  year  a.d.  44 ;  and  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  carried  the  alms  of  the  Christians  at 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  attach  the  wider 
wnse  to  oUoufidwriyt  the  prediction  may  import 
that  a  fiimine  should  take  place  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  duriug  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the 
year  is  not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (Euseb.  Ckroti.  i.  79),  and  two 
in  Home  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 
For  the  &cts  concerning  these  famines,  see  Walch, 
De  Agabo  vait  {Dissertt,  ad  Acta  AposL  ii.  131  ff.). 
At  Cssarea,  Agabus  foretold  to  Paul,  who  was 
then  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  there  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  bind 
him  hand  and  foot  The  prophet  accompanied  this 
prediction  with  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  his 
own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle),  which 
served  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  Tlie  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  before 
their  eyes,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  could  possibly  have 
made  it. 

^  Segnlos  Irrltsnt  animoe  demiaot  per  auvem 
Quam  qua  sunt  oculis  subjccta  fldolibos,  •!  qtua 
Ipse  aibi  tnMJUt  apectator." 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in  the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxii.  11 ; 
Is.  XX.  Iff.;  Jer.  xiii.  1  ff. ;  £zek.  iv.  1  ff.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by  Dm- 

sius,  from  ^^,  a  locust ;  by  Grotius,  Witsius, 

and  Wolf,  from  D^V,  he  loved.  See  Wolf  *s  CWts 
PfuMoffiocB,  ii.  1167.  Walch  {ui  nqyra)  adopts 
*iie  latter  derivation,  and  compares  the  name  with 
he  Gredc  Agape,  Agapetus,  Agapius,  and  the  like. 
Walch,  in  his  Bissertatio,  treats  (a)  of  the  name 
of  Agabus;  (6)  oi  his  office  as  prophet;  (c)  of  his 
prophecies;  and  (d)  of  their  fulfillment.  He 
illustrates  these  topics  fully,  but  adds  nothing 
important  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
Jicidents  in  which  Agabus  appears  are  noticed  at 
ength  in  Baumgarten's  Apotielgeschichtef  i.  270 
£  and  ii.  113  ff.  H.  B.  H. 

A'GAG  OS^j  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  bum," 
Geaen. :  *Aydy  and  Ti^y:  -Agag)^  possibly  the  title 
if  the  kings  of  Amaiek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
One  king  of  this  name  b  menti<Mied  in  Num.  xxiv. 

ft  Sea  "  Tsaoslatois*  Prafree  to  the  Beader,"  whkh 
t  Is  to  be  xvgratted  Is  newr  now  printed  in  adStioQS 
tf  Mm  Bible. 
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7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  zt.  8,  9,  9i),  39.  Thf 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalddtes,  whom  Sanij 
spared  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although 
it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  tibe 
Amalekites  shoukl  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xviL  14: 
Deut.  xxy.  17).  For  this  act  of  disobedience  Sam- 
uel was  conunissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  rqjeo- 
tion,  and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.    [Samuel.] 

Hunan  is  called  the  Aoagftk  in  Esther  (Boir 
TOibs,  ill.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5,  [McuKc3((rr,  ix.  84]). 
'Fhe  Jews  consuier  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agajg, 
the  Amalddte,  and  hence  account  for  the  hs^^«d 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Asit.  xi. 
6,  $5;Taig.  Esth.).  B.  W.  B. 

A^GAGITE.     [AOAG.] 

A'GAR.     [Haoar.] 

AGABE'NES  {moi  "Ayap:  JiUi  Agar),  Bar. 

iii.  23.      [ilAOAREMES.] 

AGATE  (Satr,  8heM;  "131?,  cadcddt 
hxirtii-  achattt)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  10.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  ihdM\  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest*s  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  cadcdd,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
difierent  stone.  [Ruby.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where 
the  text  has  agatt,  the  nuirgin  has  chrgscprase, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
chrysoprnat  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
erald, which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  dififerent  Hebrew  word,  rUipkec;"  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;^  and  this  uncer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany 
and  zoology,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  deri^'ations  of  the  Hebrew  words  have 
generally  and  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion; idoiUficaUon,  therefore,  in  many  cases  be- 
comes a  difiScult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  a/iebo 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  ihdbdh^c  u  f^ 
take  prisoner,"  but  aUovra  that  nothing  at  aU  cait 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology.  Fiirst  f*  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
Origin,  shdba^  **  to  glitter.'* 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  from  another  Arabic  root, 
which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  **  to 
be  dull  and  obscure."  <  Another  derivation  tnMM 
the  word  to  the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  pre- 
cious stones  were  exported  for  the  Tyrian  mer- 
chants. Gf  these  derivations,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  meaning  at  all  in  the  fint,/ while  a  contrary 


'  *OW  i  en  Freytag,  Arab,  Lex,   &aa^(    ("^ 
^  ^  ^ 


•  n^Q7,  aqpcmanyku,  Oeaan.  TVaaar.  a.  ▼. 
^  Oomp.  Ooltas,  Anb.  Lmx, 
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/  **  Bad  hmt  nihil  ftdunt  ad  datagendam  4^ 
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Mb  to  what  we  should  expect  ia  given  to  the  third, 
tr  a  dull-looking  stone  is  surely  out  of  place 
muMigst  the  glittering  gems  which  adorned  the  s»- 
;xrdotal  breastplate.  The  doivation  adopted  by 
Funt  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  yet  tuere  b 
nothing  even  in  ii  which  will  indicate  the  stone  in- 
tended. That  ihebd^  however^  does  stand  for  some 
variety  of  agcUe,  seems  genoaUy  agreed  upon  by 
commentators,  for,  as  RosenmiUler  <>  has  observed 
(SchoL  in  Exod,  xxxviii.  19).  there  is  a  wondetftil 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  under- 
stand an  aynie  by  the  term. 

Our  Knglish  agcUe^  or  achai^  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modem  Dirillo,  in  the  Val 
di  Noto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ;  ^ 
but  as  ngaiti  are  met  with  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, this  stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times 
known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  £unily,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks;  speci- 
mens are  often  found  on  the  searshore,  and  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been 
imbedded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out.  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony^  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  cameiian^ 
chrynprasfy  an  apple-green  variety  colored  by  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  MoctM-^onet^  or  mou  agate^  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree4ike  markings  to  the 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  coloring  salts  of 
manganese  or  iron,  owjx-ttonet,  blood-siune*^  &c.y 
Be.  iieautifbl  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
vnaictdony  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
^ypt,  Anyria,  Etruria,  iocs  W.  H. 

AG£«,  OU3.  In  eariy  stages  of  civilizaticm, 
whoi  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  con- 
^uently  its  special  honors.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in 
showing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel'  in  the 
Rible  (Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  pa- 
triarehal  form  of  government  such  a  ieding  was 
still  more  deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was 
superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  sig- 
nal token  of  God's  fovor.  For  these  reasons  the 
Bged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private,  life  they 
were  k)oked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  XV.  10) ;  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32);  they  aUowed  them  to 
give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxil.  4);  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of  glory  *' 
ind  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men  *'  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
XX.  8D).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  qiecial  blessing  (Job  v.  26)  not  only  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  ir  • 
dividual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaoeftil  and 
prasperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mace.  xiv.  9;  Is. 
ftv.  20).     In  public  affiurs  age  carried  weight  with 
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<^^*rf  n  0109  adtatem,  nttis  probabile  est,  qaum 

aiims  in  &oo  lapide  Intorprstum  sit  consonaus."  Vid. 
9raaa.  «#«  YeH.  Saeerd.  HAraor.  II.  c.  zv.  Ui. 

^  KoAibf  U  Atfof  Ko\  &  axanfi  6  airb  rov  'A)  %tov 
orafMv  Ttw  iv  SuccA^,  mu  irMA«(Teu  rtftUK.  —  Tbeoph. 
•V-.  tt.  81,  ed.  SchiMlder,  and  PUn.  zxzvU.  54  ;  Uihog- 
mpkU  BieHienngf  Naples,  1777,  p.  16. 

o  Oonpare  with  this  Ex.  xxxvUi.  28 :  ^  And  with 
•im  was  Ahollab,  son  of  Ahissmaeh,  of  the  tribe  a  >an, 


it,  eqwdally  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  state:  it  formet 
under  Moses  the  midn  qualification  of  those  who 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  became  a  dass,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores, 
and  other  similar  terms.  [Elders.]  StiU  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  geo- 
erally  hdd  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  distinction  between  wpc<r^i^1ys  and  rpc<r- 
fiinepot  should  be  reniarkedL  Though  the  for- 
mer refers  always  to  age,  the  latter  refers  occa- 
sionally to  age  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Tim.  v.  1;  1  Pet. 
V.  5),  but  usually  to  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  the  ' 
time  of  his  Roman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  9. 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  ^*  as  an  old  man '' 
(cbf  irptfffivms)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  by 
that  reminiscence  to  his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  One»- 
imus.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  about  36  a.  d.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Kome  62-4  a.  i>.),  about  60 
years  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  irpffffivrris  from  49  to  56,  and  after  that  was 
called  y4fwv.  But  there  was  another  estimate 
among  the  Greeks  which  fixed  the  later  period 
(ynpaf)  at  69.  Coray  treats  of  this  question  in 
his  Zuv4KirifAos  *Uparue6s%  p-  167  (Paris,  1831  ).<' 
Our  most  impressive  image  of  old  age  in  the  X. 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that- 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  befiUl  the  energ^c  Peter  in  his  last 
days  {Src»  yjipdnrffs)'  See  John  xxi.  18.  Tlie 
term  implied  to  Zaftharias  (Luke  i.  18)  is  irpetr- 
/3vri)f.  The  patriareh  Jacob's  characterization  of 
a  long  life,  as  he  looked  bock  upon  it  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  tnithfuluMs 
and  pathos  in  all  extant  literature.  See  (kn.  xlvii. 
8,  9«  li« 

A'OEE   [dissyl.]    (SJH     [fugiUvey.  "Atra; 

Alex.  Ayoa;  [Comp.  'Aydl:]  Age).  A  Hararite, 
£ither  of  Shammah,  one  of  David*s  three  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito-Syriac 
he  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  lung's  mountain." 

AGGE1JS  ('ATTawj:  Aggestu),  [1  Esdr.  vi.  1. 
vii.  3:2  Esdr.  i.  40.]     [Haggai.] 

AOBICULTUBB.  This,  though  promineni 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  t]be  patriarehs . 
mure  BO,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  ((ven.  xxri.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  tune, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  C!anaan. 
Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herds- 
man strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells;  about  his 
crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
*^  Eshool "  (Num.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 


an  eni!^ver  and  a  cunning  workman ; "  and  ch.  xxxix. 
8 :  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  canning  wcMrk.*** 

*  Oocadonal  Rpecimens  of  agate  occur  along  tbt 
eoa«t  north  of  Tortan,  and  it  li  Twy  abundant  n«ai 
Antloch  {Antakial  Kob.  Phyt.  Oeogr.  p.  876.       II. 

''  •Ol  the  single  word  "aged"  in  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  celehmted  Fiavater  preached  two  of  his  39  seimoos 
on  the  Bpistlc  :o  Philemon  ( Ptfjiif^ten  HIL<r  d.  Bi^f 
an  ri.  PkiUmoT   ^t.  Oallen,  17W>-6J.  U 
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ft  much  more  advanced  agricultaral  state  than 
Jaooh  had  left  it  in  (Deut.  viii.  8)^  resulting  prob- 
sUy  from  the  8e\-ere  experience  of  famines,  and  the 
example  of  Kgypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus 
led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
in  lilgypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  future  seats,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy 
demoralization,  especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which 
commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basis  of  the  I^Ioaaic  commonwealth 
(Michaeiis,  xxxvii.>xli.).  It  tended  to  check  also 
the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous of&pring  profitable,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
indirectly  discoiu-aged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  Uke  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
ooonection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  inher- 
itances, it  gave  each  man  and  each  &niily  a  stake 
in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
^  The  land  is  Mine  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine  ten- 
ure which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation.  The 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Dinne  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred 
(Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalioiability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
c^  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
skilled  agricultural  labor,  e.  ^.,  In  irrigation  and 
terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guanled  application  of  general  remarks 
(Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  S. 
cf  P.  pp.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Haurdn  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  aa  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  ei\}oys  the  highest  reputation.  Hie  black 
and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold 
10  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
vam.  Here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  BtyiHt^  is 
a  vast  olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  be  fertile  if  watered.  The  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canaan  a  fur  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to 
reduce  (Josh.  x^ni.  18).  liut  even  in  early  times 
timber  aeems  to  have  been  £Eur  less  used  for  building 
material  than  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites wen  not  skillful  hewers,  and  imported  both 
he  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No 
4<ore  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept;  ovens 
were  heated  with  such  things  as  dimg  and  hay  (Ea. 
Y.  12,  15;  Mai.  iv.  1);  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
HI  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unu- 
oial  source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
hb  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  9  Sam.  xxir.  22;  1  K. 
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xix.  21 ;  oomp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  ti,  7).     All  this  li.(U 
cates  a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  mads 
Ouaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  tlie  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
tlie  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (includ- 
ing under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the 
water  available)  was  as  essential  as  dnunage  in  our 
region ;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  sur- 
&ce,  easily  excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was 
moi^  useful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  wato^ 
not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
below  the  land,  but  by  rills  converging  from  the 
mountains.  In  these  features  of  the  country  lay 
its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?). 
Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi. 
40,  XV.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Twc 
kinds  of  cununin  (the  black  variety  called  "  fitches," 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  these  later  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.  </.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, (fee.  {MUhruij  Celaim^  1.  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
would  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen. 
xUii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  tlie  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backwiEutl,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
tained long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign  inter- 
course plaood  a  correct  odendar  within  their  power; 
so  that  notice  of  a  Vtadar,  t.  c,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  l^gypt  (Ugol.  de  Be  Ruat.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  waf 
divided  into  6  agricidtural  periods  as  follows  ( To 
aapkia  TatmUh^  ch.  1) :  — 

I.  Sowrao  Tna. 

i  beginning  about 
autumnal 
equinox 

Marehesvan 

Kasleu,  former  half 

n.  URBiPFTda. 

Kasleu,  latt«r  halt 

Tebeth. 

Shebaih,  ibim«r  half. 


Isriynlc  iw 
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m.  Cold  Suwh. 


[V— I f- 

IT.  lUiTUi  Tni. 


Nuu,  IsUvbiir 


Tbiu  Uw  e  motithi  from  mid  Iliri  to  mid  Niian 
■en  muolj  oecu[dod  with  the  procen  of  cullit*- 
tioa,  tnd  the  rest  with  the  gUherins  of  lite  frui 


h  the  gttheri 
xpntedioaD 


(ititiiui,  Taanilh.  et 


.).     Tha  o 

••aa\j"  ind  the  ■'litler 
t;  JfT.  V.  24:  Hoa.  Ti.  3;  Zech. 
T  Bcutxiy  conlimiGd  hy  modo^ 
uuD  of  mill  being  onbnikH) 
29,  iii.  !M!),  though  perbiips  Uw 
Ml  ii  more  (tronglr  mirkal  at  the  lio;iiuiuig  sad 
tite  end  of  it.  The  cotateniiitJDn  cauwd  li;  the  bil- 
ure  ckf  tlie  former  nun  la  depicl«d  in  Joel  i-.  ii. :  and 
that  prophet  Kona  to  promide  that  and  the  latter 
nun  logeths-  "In  the  fint  month,"  ■'.  e.  Nimi  (ii. 
i3).  Hh  andent  llebnrws  h»l  httle  notion  of 
iCreHi  or  root-cnpi  gniim  Tor  fodder,  nor  waa  the 
long  aummer  drought  auilable  tot  them.  Bariej 
lUpplied  food  both  to  uin  and  beeat,  and  the  plant. 
called  in  Ea.  li.  6,  >'  HiDet,"  T^%  holcHi  tixJimi, 
linn.  (G<«n<ua},  waa  grand  while  gnen,  and  iU 
ripe  gntai  Dtade  into  bread.  In  the  later  period 
of  tD>re  adnnsed  iirigatioD  the  ^H^n,  "Feno- 
gnek,"  occun,  alio  tlie  Hntpi  *  ekmr,  appt- 
raitlj,  pnn  rat  {Penh,  t.  6).  Mowing  (TJ,  Am. 
tii.  1;  Pa.  luli.  6)  and  haymaking  were  &miliar 
proeeMei,  but  the  Utler  had  no  eipreai  word, 
"t^^l^  -'■■"^'"g  both  for  graaa  and  haj,  a  token 
^  a  bot  dimate,  where  the  graaa  maj  become  hay 
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The  pioduoe  of  the  land  beudea  bnit  b<m  Utm, 
waa^cchnioally  diitinguiihcd  aa  nHISH,  tndnd 
ing  ^iparanllj  all  oered  planta,  ni''3&p  {qmequia 
in  i^quu  BfMetftir,  Burt.  Lex.),  nearlf  eqainlent 
lo  the  Latin  IrjUFiMn,  and    CJIUIt  ot    "ZlVIt 


aloiH  waa  oaed  ahn  gensiodi;  for  all  aeod,  includ- 
ing all  elae  which  waa  iialiie  to  tithe,  Ibr  which 
purpnae  the  dialinction  aeenu  to  hai-e  eiiated.  Thp 
pbHigh  prohaMy  waa  like  the  F«ypUan,  and  the 
pnceaa  of  ploughiiig  matlly  rer;  light,  lilie  that 
called  Karj/fmrio  by  the  Komana  ("  Syria  tcnu) 
nilco  arat,"  Phn.  iriil.  47),  one  yoke  of  (iieo 
moitly  lufflcing  to  draw  It.  Such  ia  ilill  uaed  in 
Ana  Minor,  and  ita  parte  are  nhown  in  the  accom- 
panyiiig  drawing:  a  ia  the  |»le  In  which  the  civea 
lieam  with  yokei,  A.  ia  attitchnl;  c,  the  aharei  a!,  the 
handle;  e  repreecnla  three  tnodee  of  arming  Iba 
ahan,  andy  ii  a  goad  with  a  acnper  at  the  othT 


U«?f 


In  Alia  Ui».- 


nd,  probaUy  Ibr  clouiiing  the  ahare.  Mountaina 
nd  ateep  idncee  were  hoed  (la.  vii.  25;  Maimon.  ad 
HUhn.  ti.  9:    Uabinaon,  iii.  596.  GD2-S).     The 


IheR 


Such  n 


Jewsf.Ier.  iT.  3;H«a.  i.  12),  were  cleared  of  atonn 
and  of  thorna  (la.  r.  2;  Gtmara  I/itrotvl.  ad  toe.) 
otrty  iu  the  yesr,  aowing  or  gathering  from  "  among 
thorna''  b^ng  a  proi-erb  for  alovenly  buabondry 
(.lab  '.  b:  I'nv.  uiv.  30,  31;  Kobituon,  il.  127) 
Virgin  land  waa  ploughed  a  aecond  time.  The 
proper  worda  are  nn5,  j«i»cimfere,  and  ^^^'. 
*>ffnngere,  i.  e.,  Ufrare  ul  Jrangatttur  gUbtt  (by 
cixw  pioughiDg),  Varr.  d«  A.  A.  i.  33:  both 
are  diitinctiicly  uud  U.  iiviii.  2i.  Land  abeadj 
tilled  wu  (iloughed  before  (he  raina,  that  the  mmat- 
lue  might  the  betttr  penetnte  (Maimon,  'ap.  UgaL 
dt  Re  Rial.  v.  II).  Kain,  howe>'er,  or  itrigatim 
[la.  Ulii.  30)  prepaiwd  (he  soil  for  the  Kiwing.  ai 
may  be  infined  Awn  the  prohibitjon  to  irriga(»  liB 


Br.*  — ■rrpO"  Plooghlojanaafieuig.  — (WnMiiaoii,  Itmiij  d/i*«  jrni«,  — TJIA-..) 

-  .  „ ing  WM  orer,  Int  the  poor  iho-Jd  lulTo  |  abl:  of  the  aower,  being  leatterHl  bmdcaat,  ant 

Pm,  ».  ■);  and  anch   aowing  oflen   loiA   place   ploughed  in  nflrnairdt,  the  rnota  of  the  late  oof 
MlhM  prariooa  ploughing,  the  aeed,  aa  b_  the  pa.-. '  being  ao  bi  decayed  oa  'o  ier>e  fi.'  iDanuiw  rPd- 
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fflf .  ft  —  Qoate  tmdfaig  In  tbm  gnin,  wh«i  town  in  the  field,  after  the  water  has  snMded.  —  (WUklnion, 

2bm6i,  near  the  Pyramids.) 

kms,  Atia  Mimrr^  p.  72).      The  soil  was  then 
lirushed  over  with  a  lif^ht  hairow,  often  of  thorn 


bushes.  In  highly  inrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxzii.  SO),  as  in  Egypt  by 
goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  39,  2d  Ser.).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spots,  a  process  called  *1D2t2,  der.  "^w?, 
pardua,  from  its  spotted  ^pearance,  as  represented 
in  the  aocompan/ing  drawing  by  Surenhusius  to 
iUustnte  the  ftfiahna.     Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


Fig.  4.  —  Com  growing  In  patcfacn.  —  (SiirrnhuHJUH.) 

the  plou^hint;  was  best  done  dry  ("  duiu  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,"  Virg.  Geory.  i.  214);  and  there,  though 

not  generally,  the  aarritio  (T1T3?,  der.  "^7^1  to 
deanse),  and  even  the  UraHo  of  Roman  husbiuidry, 
performed  with  tabulcB  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  h»vy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  p^erally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  .^gypti  et  AfKciB,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  segetem  non  atUngit 
....  in  iis  autem  locisubi  desiderfUttr  saii'ifio^'' 
Ac,  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be 
the  best  time  for  these  operations;  thus  70  days  be- 
fore the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing 
for  the  *' wave-sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for 
tiiat  of  barley  generally,  llie  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom 
of  watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
igjunst  th&  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490,  ii.  18, 
93,  99)  is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on 
iie  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4.  7.)<>  Barley  ripened  a  week 
}r  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather 
^ras  certfldn  (Prov.  xxvi.  1;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  qtumtity  of 
kimdy  run.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always 
liave  difiered  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  Ac. 
^Robinson,  i.  430, 651.;     The  proportion  of  harvest 


s  *  This  practice  contlnneB  to  the  present  day. 
Ipeaklng  of  a  night  spent  near  Hebron,  Robinson  (ii. 
HO,  ed.  1841)  says :  "The  ownen»  of  ttM  crops  came 
vvery  night  and  slept  upon  ttaeCr  threshing  floors  to 


gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast;  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 
The  rotation  of  crops,  fiuniliar  to  the  EiQrptians 


Fig.  5. —Sowing.  —  (SurenhuiiiiB.) 
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Fig.  6.  —  Sowing.  —  (Snrenhnsins.) 
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Fig.  7.  —  Sowing.  —  (Snrenhnshis.) 

guard  them ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  oniversa.  ii 
all  the  region  of  Qaa."  Thomson  (Land  amd  Book 
ii.  648)  reftrs  to  the  same  cnatom.  See  Rorn,  Boof 
OP.  H 
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ta  t^jpt  (WU)dii«tm,  ii.  190)  —  i  tUge  with  three 
nlkn  rMgtd  witli  iroa,  vhicb.  aided  bj  the  driver') 
w<i^  tnuhed  out,  oRoi  iitjuring,  the  gnin.  u 


Hg,  K.  —  Tbiwhlng 


mdl  M  nit  or  tore  Ihe  atnw,  whirh  thna 

lit  fbr  fbddo'.    It  appean  to  btn  been  •imilu' 

the  Roman  Irihulam  and  the  pbitldhim  Pamcmn 
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(faiT.rfe  A,  A.i.63}.  Lighter  gnim  mn  Uator. 
lit  with  a  Mii^  <Il.  uviii.  Z7).  Bariej-  na  Bme- 
mea  lO^ed  and  then  parchnL  befon  tnading  oat 
'hicb  got  nd  of  the  peUicla  of  the  RTain-  See 
hirther  the  Ai\tig«ilnUi  TiiUira,  Ugnlini,  <ol.  39 
The  lue  of  animal  nuDtin  it  prared  freqiieot  b) 
ch  lecumng  eipmiotu  u  "  dung  on  the  bee 
the  Mrth,  Reld,"  Ae.  (t^.  LoiiJl.  10:  3  K.  ii. 
3T ;  Jer.  ilii.  2,  it.).  A  rahU  limhi  the  qoantitj 
to  three  heapt  of  toi  balf-oan,  or  about  3B0  gal- 
lons, to  each  rWP  (»=J  of  ephah  of  grain, 
G«eti.),  and  wiihta  the  quantitj  in  each  bcap. 
nlber  than  their  niunlKr,  to  be  iucnaMd  it  the 
field  be'  laige  (SHmilli,  cap.  iii.  3).  Nor  waa  Ihr 
great  iuefiibi(«  of  iheep  to  the  aoil  imrecognized 
((iut.  4),  though,  oiriiiit  lo  the  gentnl  dntiiictiMM 
of  the  paatonl  life,  tbere  wu  lea  Mope  Ibr  it. 
Vegetable  aabea,  bomt  itubble,  Ac.  wen  aha  naad. 


The  "ibovel"  and  "fan"  (rUTI  and  rTTt'? 
Ii.  ui.  21,  but  their  preciae  diflbrence  is  icr; 
doubtful)  indicate  the  proceal  of  ninnowing  —  i 
conipicunua  part  of  uicient  huibandrj  (T'-  m>' 
S;  Job.ui.lS;  I),  nu.  13),  and  important  o«in) 
b>  the  alorenlj  threahing.  Evening  waa  the  fa 
I'nrile  lime  (Huth  iii.  2)  when  there  waa  taotfl;  i 
bteew.  The  n^ffD  {rnj,  to  aaaa  =  ini<ir7 
(Hittiii.  IS;  Horn.  mad.  liU.  MS),  waa  perhaps  | 
a  brood  ahovel  which  threw  the  giwn  up  ag^nat 
the  wind)  while  the  ."Ifn  (ddn  to  P^l?)  may 
ban  ban  a  forli  (alill  uiied  in  raleatiiie  for  the 
same  puipiae),  ot  a  bnttd  baiket  in  which  it  wai 
toaaed.  Thi>  iieap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  wai 
■ometimea  iiutomaiilj  ao  large  aa  to  cover  the 
~Vr?  <S"™  -l/«*™,  li.  2).     Thi«  favora  (he  kt- 


o  the  wTiW  * 


-I  i'"'"" 


a  bed  moneyed  rent  (Cut.  viii.  11)  —  In  which 
cnae  be  waa  called  ~l3lb,  and  waa  compeUable  lo 
keep  Ihi  ground  in  good  order  fbr  a  atiputaled  ahare 
of  Uie  fruita  (9  Sam.  ix.  10;  Matt.  ni.  34),  oflen 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  local  cuatom  waa  the  onl) 
rule:  in  thi>  oue  be  waa  called  3^C.  and  wna 
[  mote  protected,  the  own«-  abaring  the  lo«a  of  a 
ahort  or  apoilt  crop;  ao.  In  caae  of  locusta,  liliKbt. 
lie.,  the  yeu-'g  rent  was  to  lie  abated ;  or  be  might 
receti«)uch  ahare  a*  a  snlBry  —  an  inlaior  ponlioa 
—  when  the  term  which  dcMriled  him  waa  ""ZIP, 
It  waa  forbidden  to  aow  llai  durini;  a  abort  oecn- 
pancj-  (hence  leasee  for  temia  of  jenre  would  aeem 
to  have  been  common),  leal  the  aoil  ahould  be  un- 
duly eihauat«d  (comp.  Gtorg.  i.  77).  A  paaier-fcj 
might  eat  any  niiantjtj  of  com  or  giapea,  but  not 
reap  or  cany  off  fniit  (I)out.  niii.  24-6;  Slatt. 

I  (IJddetl  I  The  rights  of  the  corner  Id  be  1^  and  of  glom- 
™™«"*  ing  [ConsKR;G[.K*MNtj],  formed  the  poor  man^i 
1.  to  «en- '  ''"">  on  the  aoil  ft*  aupport.  For  bl>  benefit,  too 
a  abeaf  forgotten  hi  o»rrji«g  (o  the  floor  waa  lo  he 
left;  lo  aba  wHh  regard  to  the  vine)-Brd  and  the 
oliT».g>ora   (Le».    lii.  9,   10;    Deut.  niv.  18),a 


Hiildings  (Num.  uiL  U;  Pa.  Iiii.  13;  la.  i 
MBtl.iii.a3;  Bomp.Judg.Ti.II).  Bankaofi 
b\na  dftchra  wne  also  used. 

With  rcgaid  to  occupansr  a  tena>>l  might  |«]P   « 
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Beddes  then  nenu  a  pioUbility  tliat  9v«ry  tfaifd 
fMT  a  Beoond  tithe,  besides  the  piiestd ,  wis  pttid 
for  the  poor  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  Am.  !▼.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8).     On  this  doubtflil 

point  of  the  poor  man*s  tithe  ^337  "1127370)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Sureohusins,  ad  Peaky  viiL  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
In  oceupancj,  might  be  oonveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  ha]f  the  field,  and  thus  Attained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peak,  ▼.  5).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
^dden;  in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits;  in 
uie  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (iftiAna,  Or- 
hk,  pa$sim).  For  the  various  dasidcal  analogies, 
see  Did.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  AnUq.  s.  ▼.      H.  H. 

AORIRPA.    [Herod.] 

A^GUR  C^y^  [co&etor]:  Omgregam),  Tbe 
BOD  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  ut- 
tered or  ooUeeted  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
In  Prov.  ox.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  ProT.  xxz.  1-xzxi.  9,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
sinUlarity  of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections 
therein  contained;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  8th  cent.  b.  c.  Tlie  Rabbins,  according  to 
Bashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name 
symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  "collected  under- 
standing "  (from  'l^S  dgar^  he  gathered),  and  is 
elsewherecaUed^'Koheleth."  Bunsoi  (A'^elwerik,  i. 
p.  dzxriii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Mana,  and  proboblya  defendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Heeekiah, 
drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Hlt- 
lig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of  Lemuel  {DU  SprHche 
8aL  p.  311,  ed.  1858).     [Massa.]     In  CasteU's 

Lex.  Htptag,  we  find  the  Syxiac  word  ''^^^s/i 

AgMy  defined  as  signifying  "  one  who  applies  him- 
sdf  to  the  studies  of  wisdom."  There  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  this  but  the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul, 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  frcmi  some  tradi- 
ttooal  interpretation  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A*  W. 

A'HAB  (3Wni?  Ifaiher't  broOter] :  •Ax«li8; 

A€kab\  son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  seomd  of  his  dynasty.  Hie 
great  lesK>n  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fidl, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
fanpttbes,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  peraon,  resolute,  unscrupulous  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jesebd,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Aftarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  AM.  viii.  13,  2,  with  &  Apion.  L  18).  If 
she  resembles  the  Lady  Miacbeth  of  our  ^neat 
diamatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Biacheth^s  energy  and 
ietermination,  though  oe  was  probably  by  nahire  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  fdl  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  <?  the  great  prophet  Eiysl,  who  was 
WoiH^t  into  direct  collision  with  Jecebe!,  when  she 
■oAmvd  to  Introduce  into  Isrsel  the  impure  wer- 
ikip  of  Baal  and  her  &ther*s  goddea  Astarte.    In 
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obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  ts 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Sanmria  itself,  and  an  orseulax 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  (jod's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Olwdiah, 
the  govemw  of  Ahab*s  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  ^lendor  that  we 
read  of  460  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  folbws  the 
UCX.  in  erroneously  substituting  "the  groves** 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiiL  6.)  [AaHEBAH.]  How  the  wurahip 
of  (xod  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  oonsequence  of  <*  a  sore  femine  in  Samaria,**  will 
be  more  property  related  under  the  article  Eluah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jesebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  ^ilendui  architect- 
ure, which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  dties,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora 
tion  and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  oif  Ahab^ 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoshapfaat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place 
in  whkh  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautiftil  dty  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin\  in  the  phun 
of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  reaidbice,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
ui  the  same  relation  to  it  as  Uie  V  eraailles  of  the 
old  I*>ench  m<marchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasiu«-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Naboth,  he  pro- 
posed to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it;  and 
when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance 
wiUi  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  vine- 
yard was  **  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers "  (Lev. 
XXV.  23),  a  fidse  accusation  of  tJasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himseJf 
stonS  to  death,  but  hii  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  26.  El^ah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality, 
and  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab*i 
house  was  the  penalty  appoiated  fbr  hu  long  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  sratenee 
was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab*s  deep  repent- 
ance. The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
iwings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  contained 
in  tlM  last  two  chi4)ters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  place  the  20th  duster  alter  the  21st,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  than 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  interposing  the  storj 
of  Naboth  between  the  20th  and  Si2d,  especially  as 
the  b^inning  of  the  22d  seems  to  foUow  naturally 
from  the  end  of  the  20th.  And  this  arniDgc-ment 
is  actually  found  in  the  LXX.  and  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  of  Josephus.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Benhadad 
U.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offen- 
sive. In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counseb 
of  Gk>d*s  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sad«  jn  attack  on  him  whilst  in  the 
plentitade  of  errogant  confidence  he  was  banquet 
ing  hi  his  tent  with  Us  32  vaHal  Ungs.  Ths 
Syrians  were  toteUy  rooted,  and  fled  to  Damaa* 
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Next  yeu  Benhadad,  bdJeving  that  hti  fiulure 
ma  owing  to  some  peculiar  powta*  which  the  God 
of  lerael  exercised  over  the  hiUs,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Apbek,  on  the  £.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S, 
f  P-  App.  §  6).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  handa; 
but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as 
announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restorii^ 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
"  streets  **  for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  ia,  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  oommia- 
sionora,  in  an  independent  position,  with  special 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  commendal  and  political  interests  of  Ahab 
and  his  subjecta.  This  was  apparently  in  retali- 
ation for  a  similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad*a 
predecessor  from  Omri  in  revpect  to  Samaria. 
After  this  great  auooeaa  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  Ibr 
three  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  exactly  lor 
the  third  outbreak  of  hoetilitios,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  con- 
juncUon  with  Jehosh^hat  king  of  Judab,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  Israel.  But  if 
Ramoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad 
agreed  to  restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years 
to  enforce  the  fiilfiUment  of  the  treaty?  Ytom 
this  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31), 
it  seems  probable  that  thitf  was  not  the  case  (or  at 
all  events  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
treaty),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoah- 
aphat,  who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  paramount 
importance  of  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  origin- 
ated the  war  by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  In  any  case,  Giod*s  blessing 
did  not  rest  <m  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micatah  that  it  would  fiul,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  giving  this  vraming  Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned; but  AJ^b  was  so  &r  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not 
to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Ben- 
hadad. But  he  was  slain  by  a  "certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture; "  and  though  staid  up 
ui  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
as  a  servant  was  washing  his  dbtfiot;  a  partial  ftil- 
aihnent  of  Elijah's  predKstion  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which 
was  more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his 
son  (2  K.  ix.  26).  Joaephus,  however,  substitutes 
Jezreiel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  {AmL 
Tiii.  15,  6).  The  date  of  Ahab*s  aoceaakm  is  919 
B.  c. ;  of  his  death,  b.  c.  897. 

2.  PAxuC/B:  Heb.  in  Jer.  xxix.  22,  ^H^'].  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive  Israelites 
hi  &byk>n,  and  waa  burned  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
MBw,  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

AHAB^AH  (rnTO  [o^er  Ihe  hrother,  bat 

BDoertain]:  *Ac^;  [Vat  lajkn^A:]  Ahara). 
The  third  aon  of  Beqjamin  (1  Chr.  riii.  1).  See 
Abeb,  Ahibam.  W.  a.  W. 

AHAB^EL  (brnnS  [as above]:  ii»€\phs 

Viix^'i  [Comp.  iJi,  'Ptix^']  -^AnreAe/).  A 
fame  occurring  in  an  obscure  fragment  of  the 
^ealogies  of  Judah.  "  Ilie  iamilies  of  Ahariiel " 
apparently  traced  thehr  descent  through  Cos  to 
Adiur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hecron.  The  Tar- 
gom  of  K.  Joseph  on  Chronicks  identifies  him  with 


MHur  the  fiistbom  of  Miriam**  (1  Gbr.  h.  •) 

The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  nn*1  ^PH 
"  brother  of  Rechab,"  or  according  to  the  Comphh 

tensian  edition  bm  "^PS,  '*  brother  of  Raehel/ 

W.  A.  W. 

AHA'SAI  [3  syL]  (npSC^ilAastaA]:  om 
in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  Scucxfof ] :  Ahaa).  A  priest, 
anoestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (Neh.  xL  13> 
He  is  called  Jahzbrab  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAS'BAI  [8  syL]  OaDP^ :   6  'Afffitrris 

[Vat  -j8«i-] ;  Alex,  o  Atrovc;  [Comp.  *Axairi3df :] 
Aatbai).  The  &ther  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  lirt  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears  as 
^  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  LXX.  regarded  the 
name  Ahasbai  as  denotuig  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  Eliphelet.  [According  to  Gesenius  the 
nsme  signifies  /  have  taken  rtfuge  in  Jehovah,] 

W.  A.  W. 

•  AHASHVE'ROSH.  Noted  in  Ezra  tv.  6 
in  the  maigin  of  the  A  V.  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 

AHA8UXRU8.  A. 

AHASUB'RUS-  (tt?1"l?.tpPS :  *Aaao6npos, 
[Vat.  AffOfipos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  6] ;  but '  A«r^ 
poft  [Alex.  KaovfipoSf  Comp.  Aid.  *Affao6ripoSt] 
Tob.  xiv.  16:  Astuenu,  A.  V.  [in  Tob.],  Vulg.), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian  kings 
mentbned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronologic  table 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Ar- 
taxcrxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
dawsicwl  names.  The  Scriptural  names  coi\)ectured 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Arta- 
ZXRXE8  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  sm  of  Phraortea, 
grandscm  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  634.     Ahatuerw. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  b.  c. 
694.     Darius  the  Mede. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
CJambyaes,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  669. 
Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  629.     Ahasuerus, 

6.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdii, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  621.     Artaxerxes, 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  rais^  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  621.     Darius, 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  486.     Ahasuertts, 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
466-496.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshershe  in  the  azrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Per- 

sepolis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  h**  prosthetic 

is  prefixed  (see  Gibbe's  Gesenlus,  S).  This  namt 
in  one  of  its  Gredc  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by 
Herod,  (vi.  98)  to  mean  ifttiios^  a  ngnification  su^ 
ficiently  near  that  of  long. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  [IJ^X.  XVp^ijr, 
Theodot.  *Airo^po5]  is  said  to  be  the  &ther  of 
Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  thai 
Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasfterus,  grecized  inti 


a  •This  form  In  A.  T.  ed.  1611  may  haw  been  i» 
tended  to  be  raad  Ahasoeros,  u  betag  vasd  for  «,  • 
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Anm  wUb  ibe  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-i  camnaa  to  the 
ttmUnUn  dynasty  of  kings  (Ha]oolm*s  Ptrata^  oh. 
lii.),  with  which  may  be  eompend  Kai  pihosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Gyaiaras 
was  Astyages,  and  it  ia  no  improbable  coigecture 
thai  Daiius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  ast  over  Baby- 
loo  as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed 
to  live  there  in  royal  sute.  (See  Rawlinson^s 
Herodotus^  vol.  i.  Es^y  ill.  §  11.)  [Dabius.] 
This  first  Ahasuerutf,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And  in  aooordanoe  with  this 
view,  we  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodouoeor  and  Aasuenis,  t.  e.  Cy- 
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2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  agiunst  them  to 
Ahasueriis,  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cam- 
byses.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition 
continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Cambyses  and 
Uie  Pseudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  be- 
tween th'ttn.  [Abtaxerxj£s.]  Xenophon  (Cyr. 
viii.)  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyaes,  Tanyoxares, 
».  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
ekier  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byaes. His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
torn  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  called  after  his  grandfiither,  who  w^is 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
or  Cyaxares  which  had  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.     It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.      Having  divorced  his 
queen  Yashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  be  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  HordecaL     Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsdlors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
Older  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Esther  and  Mordecu  ovothrew  the  influence  which 
Haman  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
his  fiselings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to 
put  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.     This  they  used  so  vigorously  tliat 
they  killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire (Esth.  L  1),  ^*  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia," 
it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
possible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  dahns  of  any 
ifter   Artaxerxes   Longimanus.       But  Ahasuerus 
cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  differs  from  that  fioolish 
tyrant.   Neither  can  be  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
althougfa  as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  <^  Xerxes, 
there  S  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.    But  in 
the  fint  pkoe  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given 
by  Plntarch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very 
milike  that  of  Ahasuerus.    Besides  this,  in  Eara 
viL  1-7, 11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  teventh  year  of 
Up  veign,  issues  a  decree  very  fitvorable  to  the  Jewa 
•nd  it  is  unlikely,  therelbre,  that  in  the  tufdjlh 
^Esth.  iB.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
as  If  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persoade 
Um  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  maa- 
man.    We  are  thcnibn  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
ihnmnis  is  Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have 


,  identical);  and  thia  oondnsbn  *s  fortified  by 
the  resemblanee  of  chamcter,  and  by  certain  chroo- 
ologioal  Indications.  As  Xerxes  scoui^  the  sea) 
and  pot  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be- 
canae  their  work  was  injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahaa- 
uenia  repudiated  his  queen  Yashti  because  she 
wouid  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year 
ci  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  hekl  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ff.).  In  the 
third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  hebi  a  great  feast  and 
assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  rdgn  Xerxes  returned  de- 
feated fh>m  (jreece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  rdgn  "  fiur  young  vii^gins  were 
sought  **  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replawced  Yashti  by 
manying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  (Esth.  x.  1)  may 
well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  *Apra^4p^ris  is  writ- 
ten for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C 

AHATA    (WjnW     [water,    Ges.]:    6  EM 

[Yat.  Evccfi,  Alex.  Evfi],  |ln  Ear.  viii.  21,  31]  6 
*Aov4  [YaU  eovc,  Aovc] :  Ahava),  a  place  (Ecr.  viiL 

15),  or  a  river  (")n3)  (viii.  21,  31),  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Yarious  have  been  the  coi^jectures  as  to  its  locality ; 
e.  g.  Adiaba  (Le  Clerc  and  Mannert) ;  Abeh  or 
Aveh  (Havemick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(Roeenmiiller,  Bib,  Geogr.),  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  &vor  of  its  being  the  modem  SU, 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical 

times  Ihi,  or  Ihi  dsrWra  CTidm.  K^V^  t^'^rP), 
"  the  spring  of  bitumen."  See  Rawlinson*s  Herod- 
otos,  i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  [1  Eadr.  viii.  41,  61] 
the  name  is  given  %tpdt.  Josephus  {AnL  xi.  5,  | 
2)  merely  says  §1$  rh  w^por  rov  Eit^pdrov.    G. 

A'HAZ  (tnS,    pouestor:   "AxaCi    Joseph. 

*Ax^i}f :  ^cAos).  L  Ahaz,  eleventh  [twelfth?] 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  Uie  20th  year  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  the  26th, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Cbr, 
xxviii.  1;  for  otherwise,  his  son  Heaekiah  was  bom 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  FatH 
HtU.,  vol.  i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  acceasum, 
Reshn  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel 
had  recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  plftoe  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  prophet 
Isaiah,  fUll  of  zeal  for  (Sod  and  patriotic  byalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  *eligious  devotion  which 
he  pound  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  fiuled 
.a  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Ilius  much,  togethei 
with  anticipations  of  danger  fipom  the  Assyrians, 
■id  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  un&ithf  il- 
ness  b^  In  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  \t 
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Ihe  tuaam  prophedei  of  the  7th,  8th,  ud  9th 
chapters  of  Isuah,  in  which  he  ledci  to  animate 
and  lapport  them  by  tlie  promise  of  the  Meaaiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  zxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  alliea  took  a  vast  number  of  captivea,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon> 
stranoes  of  the  prophet  Oded;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Ehtth,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  Uie  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomitcs  (according  to  the  true  reading 

of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  D^OhlH  for  D'^aingl),  iHio 
attacked  and  wasted  the  £.  part  of  Jnda^,  while 
the  Philistmes  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  ftom 
Uiese  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tlglath- 
[Mkaer  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
moat  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Xorthem  and  Tran^ordanic  districts.  But  Ahaa 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
beeaQie  tributary  to  TigUtb-pileaer,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  neLTomanoers  (b. 
viii.  19),  aamflfting  to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing 
a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  tnm  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  18) ;  and  <*  the  altars  on  the  top  (or 
roof)  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  '*  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars. 
We  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  icter- 
oourse  with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xzxviii.  8.a  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
16  years,  lasting  r.  c.  740-724.        G.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  (Ahaz.)  A  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  86,  36.  ix.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

AHAZI'AH  (n^ir^,  '^^t!^^'  ^^  ^^ 
hovah  mutaifu:  *OyoAas  t^at. -^ci-] :  Ochoaat.) 
L  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebd,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israel  After  the  battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
[Ahab]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  oflf  all 
iommunlcaUon  between  the  Israelites  and  Moab- 
.tes,  so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  reAised  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  hunbs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (oomp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah 
^uld  take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  ii^ured  by  a  fidi  through  a  lattice  in  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped 
his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
iracle  of  Baakebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  But  Eiyah, 
who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the  prophetic 
office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  announced 
to  hhn  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
fan  (b.  c.  896,  895).  The  only  other  recorded 
aransaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  jom  the 
king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
lated under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xzii.  60  ff. ;  2  K. 
l;  2  Chr.  xx.  36  ff.). 

2.  niUi  [sixth]  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoiam 
ud  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
wphew  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.     He  is  called 

•  •Vortte«sandka"of  AhaSjieeDiAL    H. 


AHAZIAH 

Aaariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  oopyist'a  enur 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {GeadMu 
du  Vdku  Itrad,  iii.  536)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  ehanged  to  Ahaaiah  on  his  aocessiun,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'OvoC^cu  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  PeshHo,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  waa  22  years  oM 
at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  his 
sge  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  6,  20,  we  see  that 
his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  yoimger  than  his  own  son,  so  that 

a  tranacriber  must  have  oonfoimded  23  (22)  and 

3Q  (42).     Ahaziah  was  an  idolater,  «*  walking  in 

all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,*'  and  he  allied 
himself  with  his  unde  Jehoram  Idng  of  Israel, 
brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two 
kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth,  where 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired  to 
his  mother's  pahice  at  Jezred  to  be  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close 
that  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  should 
entirely  overspr^  botli  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  great  re\'olution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha, 
which  involved  the  house  of  David  in  calamities 
only  less  severe  than  those  which  exterminated  the 
house  of  Omri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  unde  at  Jezred.  As  Jehu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  dther  from  not  suspecting  his  designs,  or  to 
prevent  them.  Tlie  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu ;  Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  fiu*  as  the 
pass  of  Gut,  near  the  city  of  Ibleam,  and  there 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached  Me- 
giddo.  But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is  said  that  Aha- 
ziah was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders. 
Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Synep$igj  in  Lightfoot's  Barm,  of  Old 
TeiL  (m  loc.),  and  m  Davidson's  Text  of  the  Old 
Testatnent,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  b.  c.  884,  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, king  of  Israd,  2  K.  \iii.  26,  the  11th,  2  K. 
ix.  29.  His  fother  therefoie  must  have  died  before 
the  11th  [year]  of  Jehoram  was  condudod  (Clinton, 
FaiH  HttL  i.  824).  G.  £.  L.  C. 

*  It  bdng  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fragmentary,  they  may  supplement  each 
other.  Ahaziah  escaping  **by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,"  Jehu  oitiered  his  men  to  pursue  and 
day  him  in  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27) ;  but  bdng  too 
swill  for  his  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  Jehu,  "  executing 
judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,"  sought  him 
out,  and  liad  him  put  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  ftdler  circumstances  of  the  death  we  tmn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ord«^  his  captive  to 
be  taken  (perhaps  under  some  [netense  of  a  friendly 
object)  to  **the  going  up  (ascent)  to  Gur  near 
lUeam,"  and  there  he  was  slain  in  his  chariot  (t.  e 
reodved  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  e<capei^ 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  o  an* 
other  slightly  varied  combination,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  being  brought  before  Jebu  fron 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escape  again,  and  in- 
stead of  bdng  decoyed  to  Gur  for  execution,  maj 
have  been  overtaken  there  as  he  fled  in  his  chsrint 
and  pat  to  death  as  before  atated.    It  ia  worti 
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_  (ne  the  Hebrew  text  aud  toe  italici  in  the 
A.  v.:  »Aiul  they  did  w")  thai  the  akyiDg  of 
Ahazbh  t  Gur  (2  K.  iz.  37)  stUMb  looiely  rehted 
to  what  precedes,  ae  if  his  being  shiic  then  was  the 
ibuU  ezeeution  of  Jehu^s  uider  after  various  delajs 
had  intervened.  See  Keil,  Comm  Ob.  dU  BSiektr 
der  Kdmge^  p.  402;  and  Zeller's  BSbL  Wihierb, 
r  42.     [Azabiah12.]  £L 

AWBAN    Ojinti^   [brother  of  the  wiu,  w 

brotherly]:  'KYa^\  AJez.  'OC(i;  [Aid.  *oOBa; 
Comp.  'A/3cU:j  AAciban).  Son  of  Abishiir,  bj 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  U.  29).  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HBB("inH   [oiwtter]:    'K6p\    [Vat   M. 

A80,  H.  Acp;  Comp.  *Ax^'1  -Aher).  Ancestor 
of  Hoahim,  or  rather  ^  Uie  Hushim,"  as  the  plural 
ionn  seems  to  indicate  a  fiunily  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. The  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  genealogy  of  Beqjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12). 
S(une  translators  consider  it  aa  not  a  proper  name 
at  an,  and  render  it  literally  "  another,**  because, 
as  Raahi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  fiunilies  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Bei^jamin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num.  zxvi.  38)  are  the 
same;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whose  genealc^  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii.; 
Hnshim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a  Bei\}amite 

W.  A.  W. 


A^I  (^rS,  brother:  bM^K^yi  frotree).     1. 

A  Gadite,  dU^  of  a  fiuuily  who  lived  in  Gilead  in 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  hi  the  days  of  Jotham,  king 
of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
was  not  considered  a  proper  name.  [But  for  Bo^^ 
A3cX^v  of  the  Roman  edition,  Vat  M.  has  Zo- 
fiovYO^  (H.  Zafiov\a^)i  ^^^  Ales,  with  7  other 
MSS.  AxifiovC  —  A.] 

2-  CAyf ;  [Vat.  M.  Axwwia,  H.  Ax«owiX:]  Ahi.) 
A  desoenaant  of  Shamer,  <^  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  Hie  name,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  a  contraction  of  Ahuah. 

AHI'AH.     [Ahijah.] 

AHFAM  (DS^nhJ,  for  ^W'^Pyi  [/ather*e 
brother]^  Gesen.:  [in  2  S.]  *A/u^;  [Aid.  'AxuU'i 
Oomp.  'Ax«^;  in  1  Chr.  'Ax^M*  V"*-  Ax««m; 
Comp.  Alex.  *Ayic(^:]  Ahiam)^  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David*s 
80  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  zziii.  33). 

AHFAN  (IjnW:  'At^;  [Vat  Imu/«;  Alex. 
Afiy:]  Ahm).  A  Manasaite  of  the  fiunily  of  She- 
Bida  (1  Chr.  vii  19).  ,  W.  A.  W. 

ABIWZER  ("'.J  J'^rV :  [brother  of  help,  or 

God  is  he^] :  'Ayi4{mp  :  Ahiezer),  L  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  heiedita^  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25,  vit  66,  [71,  X.  25]). 

2.  Hie  Beqjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xil  8).        R.  W.  B. 

AHI'HXn)  (T^n^Pt^  [5rorter  =  friend,  of 
Ike  Jewt,  or  of  renown]:  'Ax<iip;  [Alex.  Ax»«30 
/Ihmd.)  1.  The  son  of  Shebmi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
Ekaar  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  ^Num. 
tsdv.  27). 

8.  nn>nS  [brother ^MoDd  i^f  mion]:  »i«- 
XtX^i  IT**-  iax«ix«A;  AI«.    4x«X«^>  Oomp. 
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'AxM^O  ^^Atud),  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Bo^ 
min  (1  Chr.  viu.  7).  R.  W.  E 

AHFJAH,    or    AHFAH     (Jl^n^    and 

^T};nt^  [friend  ofJehooah] :  •  Axwi  [Vat.  -x«-]  : 
Achia*)',  L  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  8, 18). 
He  is  described  aa  being  the  Lord's  priest  in  Sh* 
loh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (oomp. 
1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  aric  being  used  for  inquiring  by  AJhgah 
at  Saul's  bidduig,  and  the  statement  that  they  in- 
quired not  at  the  aric  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  btter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  of  rh  i^^^  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  r^y  Ki0err6Pi  or  rather 

perhi^  of  "r'nrhjt,  instead  of  V^")^*  in  the  He- 
brew codex  from  which  that  version  was  made. 

Othen  avoid  the  difficulty  by  hiterpreting  ^VlH 
to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about  the  ephod  in. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  ex- 
pression only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  Uie  reign  of 
Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly  establishment 
was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijaib-jearim,  or  Baale  of 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  is  entirdy  fovorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.  For  it  appears  that  Saul  was  at  the  time  in 
Gibeah  of  Ba^amin,  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  vi.  3),  being  prob- 
ably the  Bei^amite  quarter  of  Ki^ath-jearim, 
wliich  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. (See  Josh,  xviii.  U,  28.)  Whether  it 
WW  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  tribes  of  Beqjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  last  time  that 
Ahgah  inquired  of  the  Lord  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv.  36,  when  SmU 
marred  his  victory  over  the  Philistines  by  his  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life.  For  w« 
there  read  that  when  Saul  proposed  a  uight^^rsuit 
of  the  Philistines,  the  priest,  Ahgah,  said,  "  Let  us 
draw  near  hither  unto  God,'*  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.  But  God  re- 
turned no  answer,  bi  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  rash  curw.  If,  as  is  commonly  thought,  and 
as  seems  most  likely,  Ahgah  is  the  same  person  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  &ilure  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  priest,  foUowed  as  it  was  by  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's 
hands,  may  have  led  to  on  estrangement  between 
the  king  and  the  high-priest,  and  predisposed  him 
to  suspect  Ahimelech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  revenge  upon  him  for  his  &vor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jafa 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  GeneaJogietj  p.  115- 
118.)  o  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Ge- 
senius supposes,  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother 
toAh^}ah. 

2.  [Achia.]     Son  of  Bda  (1  Chr.  viiL  7) 
[Pkx>bai4y  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  viii.  4.— A.] 

'  Wh(BN  we  haw  the  fturthst  «i«  sf  AbtmeUa  ta 
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9.  [LXX.  A8«X^f  ubrovi  AtML}  Son  of  J^- 
lahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

4.  lAkia.]  One  of  David's  niigklj  moi,  a  Pe- 
kmite  (1  Chr.  zi.  36). 

6.  [LXX.  &5cX^oi  abrAW'  Akiat,]  A  hantt 
in  David's  ragn,  who  was  o^'er  the  tnuum  of  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  over  the  treasuns  of  the  dedi- 
cated thin^  (1  Chr.  zxvi.  30). 

6.  [Ahta.]  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  £lihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  [Ahiat.]  A  prophet  of  Shiioh  (1  K.  ziv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (zi.  29)  in  the  daji  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  estant:  the  one 
in  1  K.  zL  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  SoJomon,  in 
punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Jeroboam:  a  prophecy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Sokmion,  and 
ezcited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for  his 
life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there  till 
Sobmon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
ziv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  eztreme 
oU  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Abgah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
md  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was 
come  in  disgulae,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
captivity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  boldness  of  Ahyah,  and  of  the  eminent 
rank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (I  K.  ziv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers.  In  2  Chr.  iz.  29  reference  is  made  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "  prophecy  of  Ah^ah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  larger  work  of  Ahgah's,  the  passage 
in  1  K.  zi.  is  doubtless  an  eztract  from  it. 

8.  \Ahias.]  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
the  contemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issacfaar  (1  K.  zv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
also  1  R.  zzi.  22;  2  K.  iz.  9.]  A.  C.  H. 

9.  CAta;  [Vat.  Apa:]  JCduOa,)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AHrKAM  (DiJ^ni?  {brother  0/ the  enemy]: 

Ax'K^^  r^*^  '2^*'*^  *  '^^"*)f  ft  w>D  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Jo- 
liah  (2  K.  zzii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim  liis  son  (Jer. 
zzvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought  the  book  of  the 
law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  thd  high  priest  had 
finmd  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was  sent  by  the  king, 
together  with  four  other  delegates,  to  otmsult  Hul- 
dah  the  prophetess  on  the  sul^ject.  In  the  reign  of 
tehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and  prophets  aiTa^;;ned 
Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of  Judah  on  account  of 
ais  bold  denunciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
iuecessfully  used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet. 
His  son  Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldaean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (Jer.  zzziz.  14,  zl.  5).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIXUD  (l=lb'»nt^  llnvther  of  one  bom, 

Jes.;  or  Ach,  i.  e.  God,  toko  originaUM,  Ftirst: 
IKom.]  'AviAoM;  'AytXove  [Vat  -xct-]  in  2  Sam. 
11.  24;  [VaU  Avcia  in  2  Sam.  viti.  16  and  1  Chr.; 
In  1  K.  iv.  8,  Vat.  M.  Ax«iXmi3,  H.  Ax«tAa8:] 
AJn    AyiMcAcx  S  Sam.  rilL  16,  Axi|m  1  K.  iv. 
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8:  Ahihid^  L  Esther  of  Jdioihi^thaft,  ttie  i» 
eoider  or  efatoniclflr  of  the  kingdom  in  the  nigiM 
£i  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  zz.  94;  ] 
K.  b.  8;  1  Chr.  zviii.  15). 

2.  CAxiXo^;  [Vat  Axei/istx;]  Alez.  EX<w«.) 
The  fkther  of  Baana,  one  of  Sobmon's  twehre  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uneertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W»  A*  W« 

AHIM'AAZ  \Ueb.  Ahima'az]  (V^&^ntjl 
\brcAier  of  anger,  i.  e.  tratdbUy,  ^h'xuJta$\ 
[Vat.  A;^ciyaat:]  AchimoM),  L  Fathv  of  SraTs 
vrife,  Ahmoam  (1  Sam.  ziv.  60). 

2.  [Vat  Ax«VMWf,  etc.]  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  reign.  When  Darid  fled  Ihmi 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok  and  Abiathar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Ahim* 
aaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites,  carried  the  ark 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
But  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  as 
did  likewise  Hushai  the  Archite.  It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Absabm,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  Abi- 
athar whate\'er  intelligence  he  could  obtain  in  the 
paboe.  They,  on  thdr  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaar  and  Jonathan.  Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  outside 
the  walls  of  the  dty  at  En-Rogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  phun.  A  message  soon  came  to  them 
from  Zadnk  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-sen'ant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate 
attack  against  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
oonsequoitly,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  dehty.  They  started  at  once  on  their 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immediately  run  off  quickly  —  and  Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runner  —  went  and  told  Ab- 
salom, who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  fiu*  as  Bahurim,  the 
very  pboe  where  Shimei  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  zvi. 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  stead&st  partizan  of  David's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  eflectually  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  court- yard,  and  covered  the  weD's 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  com.  Absakm's 
servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vun;  and 
as  soon  as  they  vrere  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
Darid,  and  told  him  Ahithopbel's  counsd,  and 
Darid  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night  Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at 
seeing  the  ^ure  of  his  scheme,  through  the  un- 
wise dehty  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himself.  This  signal  senrice  rendered  te 
Darid,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must 
have  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.  We 
have  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
as  wen  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  cliaijtfter, 
in  the  saying  of  Darid  recorded  2  Sam.  zviii.  97. 
For  when  the  watchman  announced  the  ^proadi 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
the  king  said,  «« He  is  a  good  man,  and  eometh 
with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curioos 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singn- 
lar  instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahimaar 
For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swift  one  too  —  which  oni 
would  hardly  have  ezpected  in  the  ion  of  the  higb 
priest    It  bekngs,  however,  to  a  ibniile  vtate  of 
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■Miel  J  Uni  bodily  powm  of  uy  Und  ihoiild  be 
kigfaly  Talood,  aod  ezereiied  by  tbe  poiwor  of 
tiMni  in  tlie  most  mitanl  w»j  AhiiritM  wis 
probably  natuially  swift,  sod  so  became  &mous  Ibr 
his  nmning  (2  Sam.  zriii.  37).  So  we  an  told  of 
Asafael,  JMb*s  brotber,  that  ^  he  was  as  light  of 
fiwt  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  u.  18).  Aod  that 
quick  rumung  was  not  deemed  inoonalstent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  appean 
from  what  we  read  of  E%h  the  Tishbite,  that  **  be 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  (who  was 
in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel*'  (1  K. 
zriii.  46).  Ilie  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  when  they  went  in  their  char- 
iots (2  Sam.  zv.  1;  1  K.  i.  5),  and  their  guards 

were  called  Q^^7'  ''unners.     It  appesrs  by  2  Cbr. 

zzz.  6,  10,  that  in  Ueeekiah's  reign  there  was  an 
sstablishment  of  running  messeugen,  who  were 

also  called  D^^*^*    The  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Penian  poste  in  Esth.  iU.  13,  15,  viu.  14;  though 
It  appears  firom  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
st  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  ik  Ith  mules  and 
eamds.  The  Gredc  name,  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  iyy^^^'  ^  regards  Ahimaas's  crafti- 
ness we  reaa  that  when  Abnbm  was  killed  by  Joab 
and  his  armor-bearers  Ahimaax  was  very  urgent 
with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run 
and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab, 
wdl  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom, 
and  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a 
friendly  feding  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  alktw 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
^yed  Cuahi  instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimaaz  was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to 
ran  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent. 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absafom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  Udings  without  the  aUoy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.  This 
■  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  K.  iv.  16,  who  was  Sobmon*s  captain  in 
Ni^tali,  was  certainly  a  diflerent  person.  There 
is  no  eridenoe,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
hat  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high^nriest;  and  Jo- 
iBfhm  may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merdy  be- 
sause,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr. 
vL  8, 9),  be  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah. 
Judging  only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  ri.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadolc,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
oeeded  by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Jos^us*s  state- 
Hent  that  Zadok  was  the  fiiat  high-priest  of  Sok>- 
jioirs  temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
tin  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  Hie  statement  of  the  Seder 
(Ham^  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Reho- 
Toam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
tnre,  to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  oar- 
ative,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  i4>pa- 
ently  corrupted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr. 
ri.  9,  10.  and  conclude  that  Ahimaas  dietf  Sefora 
to  attained  the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  bis  hdr 
Us  son  Ararias 

3.  SokMnen^s  officer  fai  N^ihtali,  charged  with 
^iOfldiiHt  rietuab  for  the  Un^  and  his  housshold 
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for  one  mouth  hi  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Ni^tali,  and  was  the  king*s  son  fu 
kw,  having  manied  his  dan^ter  Basmath  (1  K 
iv.  7, 16).  A.  C.  H. 

AHI'MAIf  09^re  [6rortero/oi^yi,G€s.] 

'Axi/i^«  ['AxM*«»  Vat  -x«»-;  fa  Judg.,  Vat.' 
Axiyoayf  Akz.  Axunv^  Ax<fMMi^*]  Ackiman^ 
\^Ahinvm'\).  L  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakho 
who  inhiU)lted  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  ziii.  22,  83; 
[Josh.  zv.  14]),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  zi.  21), 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  L  10).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  (At/i^;  [Vat  M.  Ai/u^a,  H.  Ai/uvai  Aid.] 
Alez.  Aifid^t  [Comp.  'AxtM''^']  -^^^^f^-)  One 
of  the  portera  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king*8  gate  £»■  the  ^*  camps  **  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'ELBOH  [Heb.  -melech]  ("Jlb^^PiJ 
[brother  of  the  king]:  'Ayt^/Xcx  «"1  'A^i/i^Xsxi 
[Vat.  -x«i-  and  -3«i-;  Akx.  Aiu/i-,  AiSi/*-*  Ax»M- 
cXcxi  Ax<M«Aeic:]  AchimeUch,  [Ahimelech]),  1« 
Son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  zzii.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  (joliath ;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edom- 
ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod  wero 
thus  cruelly  slaughtered;  Abiathsr  alone  escaped. 
[Abiathar.]  The  LXX.  read  three  hundrea 
and  fxe  men,  thus  afibrding  another  instance  of 
the  frequent  derieal  errors  in  transcribing  numbers, 
of  whidi  Ezr.  ii.  compared  with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  re- 

maikable  eiample.  The  intcrehange  of  D'^^D^, 
or  nsbCT,  with  D'^trbo?  and  trbo?,  is  fesr 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden- 
tity with  Al^jah,  see  Ahijah.  For  the  singular 
conflision  [or  a{^)arent  conftuion]  between  Aidmyb^ 
ledi  and  AHathar  in  the  1st  Book  of  Chronicles 
see  Abiathar.  [The  name  occun  1  Sam.  zzi  1, 
2,  8,  zzii.  9,  11,  14,  16,  20,  zziu.  6,  zzz.  7;  2 
Sam.  yixi.  17;  1  Chr.  zziv.  3,  6,  31;  Ps.  111.  title.] 
2.  pA/Si/i^Xcy ;  Vati  A/Sci^cXcx*  2.  m. 
AxctM^^'X*  AcmmeUdi,']  One  of  David's  com- 
panions wmle  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Abimdech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abimeleefa, 
king  of  (jenur  (1  Sam.  zzvi.  6).    In  the  title  of  Fe 

<3Eziv.  Tf^^^?^  [Abimjslkcr,  Achish]  seems 

to  be  a  eompt  leading  for  H^  ^^  ^^?^ 
See  1  Sam.  zzL  13  (12,  In  A.  V.).       aI  C.  H. 

AHI'MOTH  (nitt'*™  [brother of  deatK\i 

*Ax<^;  [Vat  AA«i^:]  Achimoth),  a  Lerite 
oi  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  fimolily  of  the 
Kohathitea,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  vi.  25).     In  ver.  85,  for  AMmoth  we  find  J/io- 

hath  (nn^).  Mo^i  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.    For  a 

ooneetlon  of  these  geneakgies,  see  GenealogitM  of 
our  Lord  OMd  Saviowr  Jemu  Chritt^  p.  214,  note. 

A.  C  n. 

AHIIT'ADAB    (27?^nH    [*Ki6fe  brothery, 

'K-)^ufMi$\  [Vat  Ayciyaa^t  Alez.  KlvoJiuB^] 
Akmadab),  son  €i  Idoo,  one  of  Solomon's  twehv 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.     The  district  entrusted  to  Ahliiadab 
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mm  thai  jf  ItfahMiaim,  dtaatod  on  tht  eMi  of  the 
Jordui  (1  K.  IT.  14).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [Heb.  -no'am]  (Dpb^Pt? 
[brother  of  groct  or  btanUy;  acooidmg  to  Fuiit*s 
theory,  Ach,  i.  e.  God,  U  grace] :  *  Ay  iro6fi;  Ales. 
AxctvooM*  [Comp.  'Avira^O  ^cftmoam).  L 
Dwighter  of  Ahimaas  and  wife  of  Swil  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
60.)  W.  A.  W. 

2>  pAx<M(cyAi  ^Axiy^/ii  ^^  Ax«MN»fi,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Jeareel,  whooe  marculine  name  may 
be  oompared  with  that  of  A1ti|rai],  /other  of  Joy, 
It  was  not  imcommon  to  gi\'e  vomeu  names  com- 
pounded with  ^  (father)  and  PS  {brother). 

Ahinoam  was  manied  to  David  during  hig  wander- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  xzT.  43),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Aduah  (xxvii>  3), 
waa  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Axnalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxz.  5),  but  waa  res- 
eued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  Idng  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  and  was  the  mother  of  his 
oldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2  [also  1  Chr.  iu.  1]). 

G.  £  L.  C. 

AHrO  (VHH  [brotherls]:  ol  WcA^l  o^- 
roui  AhtOy  2  Sam.  vL  3,  4;  f rater  ^ua^  1  Chr. 
ziiL  7).  L  Son  of  Abinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  fether's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  ziii.  7). 

2.  (VrS  [brotherly];  &3cA<>^t  ofrrow;  Alex. 
oi  oScA^oi  auTov''  Ahio.)  A  Bei\)amite,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Boiah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).    Accoiding  to  the  Vat 

MS.  the  LXX.  must  have  read  VHS,  according 

lo  the  Alex.  MS.  VPS. 

3.  A  Beqjamite,  son  of  Jdiiel,  fitther  or  ftnmder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viu.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  [as  also  Sin.]  has 
iZ9\^6t  and  the  Alex.  bifKpoi        W.  A.  W. 

AHI'RA  (l^l'^HB  [brother  of  evil] :  'Axip* 

[Vat.  generally  -vf  i-] :  Ahira)^  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Xaphtali  when  Mooes  took  the  census  in  the  year 
«fter  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x. 
27).  R.  W.  B. 

AHI'RAM  (Cn^HH  [brother  exaUed]  x  'lax- 
ip6»  [Vat.  -x««"]?  [Alex.  Ax<payO  -^Atrflm),  son 
if  Bo^jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  £hi  in  Gen. 
ilvi.  21,  [and  perhaps  the  same  as  Ahkb,  which 

lee.] 

AHIOIAMITES,     THE      (^P'J'^ntJn  : 

i  'laxtpoy^;  r^at  0  laxcipoi^cti]  Alex,  o  Aycpcu; 
[Aid.  b  'Ay«ipay(:]  Ahiramitae),  One  at  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  BeE\)amin,  descendants  of 
Ahirani  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIS'AMACH  [ffeb.  -sa'maah]  '?fOp'»TO 
\brother  of  support]:  'Axtvafidx-  Achisamech). 
A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
ff  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34,  xzxviiL 
83).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISH'AHAR  [Heb,  ^haliar]  ("intf  ^PK 

^brother  of  the  dawn];  ^Avura^;  [Vat  Ax«i(r- 
%oap ']  AhUahar).  One  ofthe  sons  of  Bilhan,  the 
limndson  of  Bei\jamhi  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

TT  .   A*   W. 

AHI'SHAB  C^^;'*'*™  [brother  ofthe  tmger 
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or  vprighii:  'Ayurdfp;  [Vat  Aycc]  AMiaai^\  tlH 
oonMler  of  Solomon's  hooaehold  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITH'OPHEL      [Hebrew     Ahitho'phel] 

(b^h^ny  [brother  of  fooUehneu] :  'Ax«T^f> 
[Vat  -x««-];  Jo«ph.  *Ax<r^Aof:  Achitaphel) 
a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judak 
(Josh.  XV.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his 
advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiu.  34).  She  ia 
called  daughter  of  Ammid  in  1  (^.  iii«  5;  but 

bH^JlJ  is  only  the  anagram  of  CJ'^^.K.  Ab«r 
bm  immediately  [as  soon  as]  he  had  revolted  seoi 
for  him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  conspincy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  coimsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend 
found  expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Fs. 
xU.  9,  Iv.  1^14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  fiUher  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvL  21).  David,  in  order  lo 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom* 
Ahithophd  had  recommended  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  ol^feei 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai's  idvioe 
prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvu.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  AnL 
vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  CharakL  iv.  454;  Ewald, 
Geechich.  U.  652.)  R.  W.B. 

*  Ahithophel  is  certainly  a  very  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagadty; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  applied  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  in&moua  ad- 
vice to  Absalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utteriy  disastrous  to  himseUl 
For  other  coi\jectures  on  this  point  see  Wilkinson's 
Per$on/U  Names  of  the  BibUj  p.  884  (London, 
1865).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (exo^ 
in  war)  as  that  of  Judas  is  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament  H. 

AHITUB  (n?1tD^nH  [brother  of  goodneu; 
or,  God  ti  ^ood;  Flint]:  'AjcirAfi;  Achiiob).  L 
Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  AJiyah,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehss,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  Kxii.  9, 11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  EU  and 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  Tbere  is  no  record  of  his 
high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest, 
must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samiiel*s 
judgeship. 

2.  [Vat  AxciT«/3;  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  Ai- 
re^, Vat  AirM/3wx>  ^A.  Airoi3«x»  ^^-  ^^^ 
A/T<tf3,  Ccmp.  *Ax(TC&3.]  Son  of  Amariah  and 
father  of  Zadok  the  hlgh^niest  (1  Chr.  vl.  7, 8,  58, 
xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Deaxar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Azanao, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  fiunilies  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  throu^ 
Zadok,  to  **  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  (jod," 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub  was  hIgL 
priest  And  so  the  LXX.  verskm  onequivoe^ 
vendOTi  it  vlov '  Ax(t^3  ^yoviUwov  otkov  rov  ^eei 
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fhaczpimioD  '^HD  Tii^  it  applied  to  Ajviih 
iie  high-priest  in  Haukiah'i  raign  in  2  Chr.  nxi. 
18.    The  pesage  ib  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

the  LXX.  have  tpoilt  the  aenae  bv  *vndering  *T^j!D 

Mvam,  aa  if  it  wen  1^1.  If  the  Sne  is  cor- 
rectly given  in  thea^  two  paaaagea,  Ahitub  was  not 
the  fiither,  but  the  gnuidfiither  of  Zadok,  his  father 
being  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr.  ri.  8,  and  in  Ezr 
vii.  2,  Ahitub  ia  represented  as  Zadok'a  &ther. 
This  uncertainty  makea  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahitub'a  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
Cither  to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimeleeh.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  ooincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahi- 
tub, the  son  of  Fhinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  co- 
incidence. 

3.  [Vat.  Av€iT»3.]  ITie  genealogy  of  the 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12,  introduces  another 
Ahitub,  son  of  another  AmariaL,  and  fitther  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  287  of  the  Gmenlogif  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious.  A.  C.  H. 

AHXAB      (2bnW      IfertilUy]:    Aa\Ji4*; 

[Comp.  *Ax^^O  Achalab)^  a  city  of  Asher  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  tovms  of 
Asher,  in  Josh,  zix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
thcAn  on  Judg.)  that  the  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achshaph ;  but  this  appears  extravagant  It  is 
more  probable  that  Achlab  reappeara  in  later  his- 
tory as  Gush  Chaleb,  isbn  tZ7tl,  or  Giscala,  (Re- 
land,  pp.  813, 817),  a  place  lately  identified  by  Rob- 
inson under  the  abbreviated  name  of  el-JiAj  near 
Safedy  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
S«  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iu.  73).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Rabbinical  times  fiunous  fbr  its  oil  (see  the 
citations  in  Reland,  p.  817),  and  the  oM  ottve-treea 
still  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (Rob.,  iii.  72). 
From  it  came  the  fiunous  John,  son  of  Leri,  the 
leader  in  tiie  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  VtL  §  10; 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legoidary  celebrity 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Reland, 

p.  813).     [GiSCHALA.]  G. 

AHXAI  [2  syL]  0^^  [Othai^t,  wish]: 

Aaial  [Vat  Axm]*  'AxaZi;  Alex.  AoSai,  OAi; 
[Comp.  OuAat,  *AXat;  Aid.  Aaiai^  *Oo\i:]  OhokU, 
OhoU).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
85).  In  consequence  of  the  fiulure  of  male  issue, 
Ahbd  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
a  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David*s  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1; 
aomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHCXAH  (n'lFfh^  jnhtJtHj  another  Ibrm  of 

'■^nS  [friend  of  Jehovah]:  'Kx^d;  [3omp, 
JM^i  Ahoe)f  Bon  of  Bela,  the  aon  of  Bei\}amin  (1 

Dhr.  viU.  4).  The  patnmymie  A&^to  O^^HS) 
a  fbond  in  2  Sam.  xxiiL  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xC.  12,  £, 
avil.  4).     [Eht.] 

AH<yHITE.    [Aroah.] 

AHCKLAH   (n^nW    [her   tort]:     .oAii ; 
▼■t  OoAAo,  OoXa;  Alex.  OAAa:]  OoBa\  a  hA.*- 
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k>t,  uaed  by  Ezekiel  aa  the  aymbol  of  Samaria  (Si. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

AHOXIAB  (a^^bnS  [tefU  of  his  fiuher]x 

*EXAd$:  OoUab),  a  Danito  of  great  skUl  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxrr. 
30-35  [xxxi.  6,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AHOLIBAH  (nybnW  [iiiy  tabernacle  m 

her]:  *OoJafid;  [Alex.  OAi/9a:]  OoUba),  %  hMrkA. 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  c^  Judah  (Ex.  rriii. 
4,11,22,36,44). 

AHOLIBA^fAH  (nM'^bnW  [tem^fAe 

height  Gthfty  tort]:  'OXiiSc^  [etc;  Alex.  EXi- 
iSc/AOt  eto.:]  Oolibama\  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horito  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).     It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Esau  with  the  original  ii^iabitanta  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  ire  to  trace  the  aubsequent 
occupation  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  Ui 
three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by  his  grand- 
sons (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).    In  the  earlier  narrativia 
(Gen.    Txvi.  34)    Ahollbamah   is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.    The  explanation 
of  &  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  proper  perwnal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narratiw 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confimied  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  ((Sen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [comp.   1 
Chr.  i.  52])  which,  with  Hengstenlierg  (Die  iitf. 
thetUie  d.  Pent,  ii.  279,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tucb 
{Konm.  <ib,  d.  Gen,  p.  493),  Knobel  ( Genee.  p.  258), 
and  others,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  **  These  are  the  chiefr  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  E^au,  according  to  their  settlements 
in  the  land  of  their  possession.'*      The  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  or  perhaps 
rather  from  which  she  received  her  manied  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itaelf  indicates)  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra,  though  Knobel  pbuxs  it  south  of  Petia, 
having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt*s  name  Hetma^ 
which,  however,  acoonling  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  is 
"  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains  aiound  it  ...  . 
but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Burok- 
hardt."    It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  poasessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enumer- 
ated only  eleven  districts,  whereas  the  number  of 
tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Korah,  whose 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  further  con- 
jecture emigrated  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associated  with 
the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphaa,  Ena's  finl-boni 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Eaan 
ia  mentioned  by  a  diflbrent  name  in  the  genealogi- 
cal table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 
TUs  U  jotioed  under  Baahbmath.    With  nspeei 
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lo  the  uume  imd  noe  of  the  &ther  of  Ahdibemah, 
He  AnAH  and  Bekri.  F.  W.  G. 

AHU'MAI  [8«yL]  Om^» :  'Ax«/«rf;  IT«t. 
Axtififi  0  ilAumm).  Son  of  Jaiiath,  a  descendant 
ifJudah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  familkB  of  the 
Zorathitee  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (Of  HH  [their  poBteBoon] :  *Cixoda; 

Alex.  XIxoCom;  [AU.  •Ax<iC?  <^^o™P-  *0(dfi'] 
Ootam),  Properly  Ahuzzam,  aon  of  Ashur,  the 
bther  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  bj  his  wile  Naarah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

AHUZ'ZATH  (n^PB  [jfottemon:]  'Oxo- 
M:  Ochozath),  one  of  the  fdends  of  the  Philistine 
King  Abimeleeh  who  accompanied  him  at  his  inter- 
riew  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xzyi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is 
called  6  wfi^ayuyhs  avroS  =promibu8^  or  brides- 
man, and  his  name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  **a  oompany  of  friends,** 
as  does  also  the  Tai^om. 

For  the  terminaUon  "-Ath  "  to  Phili<stine  names 
eomp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Tlmnath.  R.  W.  B. 

AX  [monosyL]  ("^V  =  heap  of  ndm,  Gee.)*     ^ 

(Always  with  the  def.  article,  ^?n  (see  Gen.  xii. 

B,  in  A.  v.),  rof,  11  rai,  *AUi,  *At;  Jos.  "Ami; 
ff<u)j  a  royal  city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1, 
xii.  9)  of  Canaan »  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  l^ing  east  of 
Bethel  (eomp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  *'  beside  Betbaven  " 
(Josh.  ni.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  *^ utterly  destroyed**  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5;  viii. 
1,  2,  3, 10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xii.  9).  (See  Stan- 
fey,  S.  <f  P.  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai  — 
and  from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[AiATH.]  At  any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and 
Ai,**  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
!hree,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabd 
(Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  Y-il.  32,  ''one  hundred  and 
twenty-three**  only);  and  when  the  Beigaminites 
again  took  possession  of  their  towns,  *'  Michmash, 
Aga  and  Bethel,  with  their  *  daughters,* "  are 
Among  the  places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  {Onom.  *A77cU)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  r^irot  fpiifiosy  ainhs 
'jj&vov  UtiKyvreu  '•  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
wd  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  **  heap 
uid  a  desolation  forever.**  Stanley  (8.  ^  P.  p. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Hmrith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Ydde  {8,  ^  P.  p.  204, 
aote)  apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i. 
443,  675;  and  Kiepert*s  map,  1856),  north  of 
Mikhmdgj  and  between  it  and  Deir  DuwAn.  For 
Elraffl's  identification  with  Kirbet  eUIIaiyeh,  see 
Rob.  iii.  288.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

vords  Avim  (0**^^)  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  (Saaa 

a  Th«  put  of  th«  country  in  whkh  A^on  was  slt- 
sated  —  the  wcstom  slopes  of  th«  main  central  table- 
knd  leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  must,  if 
lie  deriration  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be 
trusted,  have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  A^alon 
{deer),  here  lay  Shaalblm  (foxes  or  Jackals),  and  not 
^  off  the  vallev  of  ZebJm  (hyienas).  See  Stsnley, 
r.  IflBtBOts. 


AIJALON 

(n{7)  in  1  Chr.  vit  28,  are  oormptkiia  cf  M 
[Atim;  Azzab.] 

a.  0?:  ratand[Alez.FA.]KaiL'^atomili:] 
Hai),  a  city  of  the  Ammonitea,  apparently  attached 
to  Heahbon  (Jer.  xliz.  8).  Q. 

AlAH  [2  syl.]  (HJW  \fry,  damor]:  'KtB 
Alex.  Aia;  [in  Gen.  'Ar^:]  Ala).  L  Son  of 
Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  out 
of  the  wives  of  F^u  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  (Sen. 
xxxvi.  24  Ajaii.  lie  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Ahah. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  ui.,]  'idi?^  [Vat.  M.  io8,  Alex.' 
loA,  Comp.  *Ata;  in  2  Sam.  xxi.,]  'Aw.)  Fathti 
of  Bixpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7, 
xxi.  8, 10,  11).  W.  A.  W. 

AIATH  [2  syl.]  (n>V  [fern,  of  ^?,  Aq :  cb 

r^y  w6\ir  'AyvcU:  Aiath),  a  place  named  bj 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  m  connection  with  Bligron  and 
Michmash.      Probably  the  same  ai   Ai.      [Ai; 

AUA.] 

AFJA  [2  syL]  (S^$ :  [om.  AM.  Bom.  AkK. 
FA.;  Comp.  7«  i.  e.  N  for  ro^;  FA.V  Ai«:] 
Hai),  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
.\i.  The  name  is  mentioned  with  Biichmaah  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Ai.] 

AI'JALON  [8  syl.]  (l^^JW,  place  of  dem- 
or  ffozellei,  Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  p.  208,  noU; 
AlaXf&tf  [?  Ai\i&tf],  and  AiKi&fiy  [etc.:]  Ajaltm). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42;  A.  Y.  "Ajalon*'),  which  tribe, 
however,  was  unabfe  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  place  (Judg.  i.  86).  A\jalon  was  one  of  the 
towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  dur- 
ing his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  19, 
A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  ftt>ntier  of  the  two  kingdoma, 
we  can  understand  how  A^jalon  should  be  spoken 
of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,^  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Bei\jamin. 

The  name  is  most  &miliar  to  us  from  its  men- 
tion in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his 
pursuit  of  the  Omaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  "raUey 

(r^V)  of  Auak>n;  **  see  Stanley,  p.  210).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  modem  Ydlo,^  a  littfe  to  the 
N.  of  the  Jafia  rood,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which 
forms  the  southem  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of 
corn-fields,  which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Merj  Ibn  Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  rea* 
son  for  doubting  waa  the  valley  of  A^alon  which 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanitea  (Rob.  ii. 
253,  ui.  145). 

2.  [a^X(6/a;  Aid.  Alex.  a2Ac(/a.]  A  phce  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  biuial-place  of  Eion 

O'^b V),<'  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xU.  12).    G. 

■  —  --  — 

b  Perhaps  this  may  suggsst  an  explanation  of  Hv 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph "  in  the  diflevll 
passage,  Judg.  i.  84,  85. 

c  'IoAm,  in  Bpiphanius ;  see  Beland,  p.  568. 

r'  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  tm  words  difhs  c«|p 
in  their  vowel-points 
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*  It  my  have  been  alio  his  birth-pkoc,  and  po^ 
Ablj  took  Its  name  ftom  him.  [£ix>2f.]  Van  de 
VeUe  {Mem.  p.  S83)  reporU  his  finding  a  Jal^  a 
ptaoe  of  rains,  in  norUieni  Galilee^  inland  from 
Akka,  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  might  ansner  weU 
mmigh  to  the  Ayakm  in  Zebulun. 

Vhe  A^alon  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  one  of  *«the  lisnoed  cities" 
for^fied  by  Kchoboam,  some  regard  as  a  third  town 
of  this  name.  But  it  was  probably  the  Danite 
A^akm  (Josh.  six.  43),  which,  after  the  Danites 
hsd  extended  their  territory  ftirther  north  (Judg. 
xviiL  1  ff.),  was  assigned  to  Beqjamin,  and  hcnoe  at 
diffisent  times  was  held  by  diflbent  tribes.  See 
Bertheau*s  note  on  2  Chr.  xi.  10  {Extg.  Handlmchj 
XT.  308).  H. 

AI'JELETH    [8  syl]    SHA'HAR,  more 

eorreetly    ATEurm    Has-bhachar      (H^.^.K 

"^n^rr,  tJie  hind  of  the  mormng  daum\  foond 

once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii., 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Uashi,  Kimchi  and  Aben-Eoa  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument 
Many  of  the  modem  versions  have  adopted  this 
interpretation;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  translators  from  whom  we  have  the  Author- 
ized Verdouy  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
self untranslated.  Some  critics  qpeak  of  this 
instrument  as  a  "flute;"  and  J.  D.  Michselis, 
Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He> 
brew  words  by  "  morning  flute."  Michaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
named,  but  he  ooojectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
"  flute  **  to  be  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  **  morn- 
ing '*  sacrifice.  No  account  is  reudered,  however, 
by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  his 
view,  of  the  et}inological  voucher  for  this  transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn  quotes  frx>m  the  ShiUe  Hag- 
geiforim  a  very  frmdiiil  description  of  the  ^*  Ayeleth 
Hasshachar"  (see  Prolegomena  to  Mendelssohn^s 
Peafans);  bat  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute"  with  D^3nS  n^'S, 

AffeUth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrsst,  a  very  ancient  author- 
ity, TCoden  "^niyn  n^*>f  **the  power  of  the 

eontinual  morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
respecting  the  time  when  the  99d  psalm  was  to  be 

shanted.    In  adopting  such  a  truislatk>n,  H  jf,^ 

must  be  received  as  synonymous  wiUi  rV1^*j^ 

{itrtnglh^  force)  in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  vcr.) 
of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opbiion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
motning  "  expresses  aD^gorically  the  aigtunent  of 
the  23d  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
meommon  view  is  evident  fsom  the  commentaries 
if  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards  Mi» 
•Hind  of  the  Morning  "  as  an  allegorical  i^peDa- 
#00  of  the  house  of  Jo£di,  whose  captivity  in  Baby- 
fcm  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general  burden 
if  the  psalm.  Tlwlnek,  who  imagines  the  22d 
fhn  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  Mes- 
iak  SNundaiily,  makes  I%vid  aOnde  to  himsdf 
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mvier  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  maning.** 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  punued  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Thduek  oc 
the  PlL  m  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  fikvor  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 

"^O^n  i^!?.*^  ^  fole  purpose  of  describbg  tc 
the  musician  the  mekxiy  to  which  the  psahn  was 
to  be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "  Aydeth  Hasshachar  "  with  the  arguments  of 
the  psalm  itselt  To  Aben-Ezra  this  interpketa- 
tion  evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view  has 
been  received  by  the  migority  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  vreQ  as  by  those  oommentaton 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  gnunmatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Kosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  <^  this  trustworthy 

band  of  scholan,  "JHWH  n^»  W  described  a  lyr- 
ical composition  no  kmgw  extant;  but  in  the  age 
of  David,  and  during  tlM  existence  of  the  Temple 
d  Solomon,  when  the  Plahns  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needfril  for  him  to  know.  That 
this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  fW>m  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  {JenuhaL  Berach.)  that  the  ex- 
pression "  hind  of  the  morning  "  was  used  figura- 
tivdy  for  •*  the  rising  sun; "  and  a  similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "Gezalath"  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Rosenmiiller^s  SchoUa^  in  loco^  and  Funt's  Con- 
cordance,) Aben-Esra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
{Uierotoicon,  book  Ui.  ch.  17)  for  describmg  the 

poem    *^n^rT    n^.^H    as    an    amorous    song 

(^31  "TT  bv  nwv^  tDVQ  rhnn,  Kin 

C^arrH  nVw  IDD  pU7r),  a  term  considered 
too  profime  to  he  employed  in  reference  to  a  compo* 
sition  used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob> 
noxious  epithet  "amorous"  the  word  "elegiac" 
be  substituted  (and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
win  readily  admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation! 
the  objection  is  removed. 

CUmet  understands  "^H^H  nV.K  to  mean 
a  *•  band  of  music  " ;  and  he  aeoordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "A  Psafan  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  presides  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."         D.  W.  M. 

AIN  (IV.-),  "an  eye,"  and  also,  in  the  simple 
but  rivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished fkom  the  wdl  or  tank  of  artificial  formation, 
which    hitter  is  designated   by  the  words  Beer 

(->K3),  Bor  ("»S7  and  "i'lS).     Ain  still  retaim 


o  «. 


its  andent  and  double  meaning  in  Arable, 

Such  hving  springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  mors 
than  ih  other  mountainous  districts,  and  apart  ttom 
'  their  natural  vahie  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  Professor 
Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  pp.  147,  609)  hM  called  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  woid 
in  the  origiijJ  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  ex- 
pressed tne  inoonvenienee  arising  flrom  the  cooAiiioii 
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in  the  A.  y.  of  iroids  and  things  ao  ndicsUjdiftind 
M  Ain  and  Beer.  **  The  importance  of  diitin- 
giuiahing  between  the  two  ta  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv. 
27,  in  which  the  word  Ainolh  (translated  'wells*) 
IS  uaed  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  al- 
though the  rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the 
supposition  uf  dug  wells."     [Fountain.] 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localiUes. 
These  will  be  found  under  En,  as  £n-gedi,  £n-gan- 
nim,  Ac.    It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases:  — 

L  (With  the  def.  article,  T^V^*'  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundacy  of  Palestine  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  Bppar- 
ently  mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  df  Riblah,  namdy, 
''on  the  east  side  of  *the  spring'"  (LXX.  M 
wriyds)-  By  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered 
contra  JoiUem  Daphnmy  meaning  the  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to 
ApoUo  and  Diana  9i  Antioch.o  But  RiUah  hav- 
ing been  lately,  with  much  probability,  identified 
(Rob.  ui.  542-6;  Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  £.  slopes  of  the  Hermon 
range,  **the  spring"  of  the  text  must  in  the. 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to  be  'Ain 
ePAzy^  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  spring 
remaricable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
for  its  force  and  ma^itude.  llie  olyections  to  this 
identificadoh  are  the  distance  from  RibUh  —  about 
9  miles ;  and  the  direction  —  nearer  N.  E.  than  E. 
(see  Rob.  iU.  534;  Porter,  u.  335-6,  358).  [Rib- 
lah; Hamath.] 

2.  ['Ao-ti,  etc.;  Alex.  Kiv^  etc.:  Aen^  Ain."] 
One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
1  Chr.  iv.  32  ^)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).     In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Ashan  0^^^)  takes  the  phux  of  Ain.  [Ashan.] 
In  N^.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usuidly  follows  it,  and  appears 
Bs  En-rimuion.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  *Eim»- 
tM  and  'LptfifiAy,  [En-rimmon.]  (See  Kob. 
Iir204.)  G. 

*The  reader  should  not  overiook,  under  this 
head,  Pr.  Robinson's  admirable  account  of  the  Ayins 
or  Fountains  of  Palestine  in  his  Physical  Geoy- 
rofky  (pp.  238-264).  He  eniunerates  and  de- 
scribes the  principal  of  them  under  the  classeo  of 
(a),  those  of  the  western  plain  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  (6)  those  of  the  hill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (c)  those  in  the  Gh&r  or  x-alley  of  the 
Jordan;  {d)  those  of  the  hill-oountry  east  of  the 
Jordan;  and  («)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  the  comparative  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  characteristic  dififerenoe  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Eg}'pt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  languaf^  of  Moses  in  his  description  of 
the  Pruniised  Land  to  the  children  of  Israel :  <*  For 


'«  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  Identified  at 
Di/fieA,  near  the  eouroe  of  the  Jordan  at  Td  d-Kady 
Rob.  m.  886 ;  Bitter,  Jordan^  p.  215),  is  the  Daphne 
refcrrsd  to  in  the  Tolgate*  is  ckar  tnm  the  quota- 
ttons  from  Jerome  given  in  Reiand  (-Pei/.,  cap.  xxr. 
y  120).  In  the  Targums  o:  Jonattxan  and  Jerusalem, 
BIblah  Is  rsodersd  by  Dophne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 

'Kni')3''37)  tor  'Ayenutha,  HHI^'^y,  Jems.]. 
tehwan  (SB)  wonld  place  Alri  at  "  Ehi-ol-Halcha " 
HonMkas  At»  MOahah) ;  to  be  eonsutsnt  with  whteh 
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the  Lord  thy  (xod  bringeth  thee  into  a  ga)d  bnil,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  vaUeys  and  hills  **  (Deut.  riii.  7X 
The  English  expk>rer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  Lom4 
of  IgraA,  has  given  special  attention  to  this  im- 
poitant  branch  of  sacred  geography;  and  Dr.  Sepp 
has  done  the  same  in  his  two  volumes  (/ertwo/em 
«.  da»  fftiUge  Land,  1863).  The  sal^ect  reeuiw 
again  undtf  Foumtaimb.  H. 

*  AIR  (in  the  N.  T.  d^p,  also  o&por^f ).  Hm 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  kfip  to  denote  the 
lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vi^KWii,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opposition  to  aJMip,  tht 
pure  upper  air  or  ether,  though  the  Ifanaacr  tenn 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  eaith 
and  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Tlie 
Romans  borrovrod  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  opinion,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spiritoal  be- 
ings, good  and  evil,  the  region  nearest  the  earth 
bc^ig  r^arded  as,  in  particular,  the  abode  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  P)'thagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  Iju^rtius  (viii.  32),  **t^  the  who£ 
air  was  full  of  souls,**  namely,  daemons  and  heroes; 
Plutarch  says  that  "  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven,  rhy  JheoiBpov  it4pa  koI  rhtf  6vovpdyiow, 
is  full  of  gods  and  djemons  "  ( Quaett,  Rom.  c.  40, 
p.  274  b);  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenocrates  the  doc- 
trine "  that  there  are  beings  in  the  region  surround- 
ing us,  great  and  powerflil  indeed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  malignant"  {De  Is.  et  Giir.  c.  26,  p.  361 
b).  Varro,  in  a  curious  passage  preserved  by 
Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dti^  vii.  6),  represents  the 
space  between  the  moon  and  the  lower  part  of  our 
atmosphere  as  ftill  of  "heroes,  lares,  and  genii," 
a^HcB  aitUTue,  that  is,  soids  inhabiting  the  a,er  in 
distinction  from  the  other.  Philo  says  that  <*  an- 
gels, which  the  philosophers  call  dtemons,  are  souls 
flying  about  in  the  air,"  ^^ol  icotA  rhv  kipa  wrr^ 
fittfou  (De  GiyatU.  c.  2.  (5pp.  i.  263  ed.  Mang.); 
and  similar  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings {De  Plata.  Noe,  c.  4,  p.  331;  De  Conf.  lAng. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  641).  In  a 
Rabbinical  commentary  on  Pirke  Avoth,  fol.  88,  2, 
it  is  said  that  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  beings  divided  into  bands  with 
rulers;  and  that  bebw  [t.  e.  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  air]  there  are  many  creatures  employed  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."  (See  Drusius  <»i  ^h.  vi. 
12,  or  Koppe  on  Eph.  ii.  2.)  The  TesL  XII. 
Patriarch.,  Benj.  c.  3,  speaks  of  Beliar  or  Belial 
as  hipiov  vvwuay  a  "  spirit  of  the  air."  (Fabric. 
Cod.  peeudep.  V.  T.  p.  729.)  These  passages  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  Satan  is  desi^ 
nated  as  6  ipx^^  "^^  i^owrlas  rod  iJpos,  i-  e. 
"  the  ruler  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  i^owriu  being 
used  in  a  collective  sense  for  i^owrlai  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  12,  Col.  ii.  15),  as  we  say  '*foit»**  for  "forces," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  the  wir 

he  Is  driven  to  assume  that  the  Daphne  near  Paniss 
had  also  the  name  of  Riblah. 

b  There  Is  a  curious  ezpremlon  In  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.     After  enumeiatlnc  the 

t^dtles*'  0*^37)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  uaii4 

their  vfllaffBS  (^H^P)  were  Btam,  Ain flv 

cities^'  (^~)37).  Considering  the  strict  dSstl^stton  si 
geneially  observed  In  the  ose  of  these  two  wjrda  ths 
above  Is  at  least  worthy  of  note.    [HAioa.. 
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jboir  hai'ita'j  ni  So,  subfltantiaUy,  Robjisun, 
Bretichneider,  <u.il  Grimm  in  their  Lexioona,  with 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Uleek,  Alford.  EUicoU,  and 
dther  eminent  oonimentaton.  For  fiirUier  quota- 
lions  iUuatrating  the  opinion  referred  to,  see  Dni- 
uua  (in  the  C/tV.  Sacri)^  Grotiiu.  Wetstein,  and 
Meyer  in  loc. ;  Eisner,  Obu.  Sacr.  ii.  205-7,  and 
VVindet,  De  Vita  Jundoiiun  StcUu^  sect.  xiii.  pp. 
261-286,  3d  ed.,  Ixnd.  1677.  The  elaborate  note 
of  Harlesa  also  deserves  to  be  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Angdoloyy 
{Bibi.  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  £ph.  ii.  2,  "  prince  of  the  aerial  host,'* 
and  remarks  that  **no  other  ex^esis  which  has 
beoi  given  of  this  text  seems  capable  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philol(^cal  examination."  But  he 
understands  the  language  used  here  and  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  evil  spirits  as  iryni- 
boiicoL  "  Their  airy  nature  (to  speak  as  the  an- 
deuti  did),  their  invisibility,  their  quick  and  easy 
access  to  men,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  a&signing 
them  an  aerial  abode"  (p.  144). 

The  Greek  oupay6sf  "heaven,"  is  the  word 
rendered  "  air  "  in  the  expression  "  the  birds  "  or 
"  fowls  of  the  air,"  Matt.  vi.  2G,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
>*  sky "  in  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  "  the  sky  is  red  and 
bwering,"  and  not  anfinoquently  denotes  the  lower 
heaven,  the  regiim  of  clouds  and  storms.  (See 
the  N.  T.  Lexicons.)  In  accordance  with  this  use 
of  the  primitive  word,  rA  iiroupdvta  in  £ph.  ri.  12 
may  be  understood  as  essentially  synonymous  with 
6  kiip  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
The  expression  tA  wyivfutTudi  rrjs  iroirtiplas  iv 
Tois  hroupayiois  in  the  passage  referred  to  (A.  V. 
*•  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  but  see  the 
ooargin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  r^ions"  {BUU,  Sacra^  1843, 
pp.  123,  139),  and  by  ElliooU  "  the  spiritual  hosto 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  r^ons."  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  the 
best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek, 
Alford.  In  Illustration  of  the  use  of  iwoupdtfios^ 
see  the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  in  Uie  Test. 
XI f.  PtUrUirch.,  Levi^  c.  3,  and  the  Ascension  of 
isMohj  vil.  9-13,  and  x.  23,  cited  by  Stuart,  ut 
tuprikf  p.  139.  So,  where  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
I^oatius  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13) 
reads  4tf  f  (sc.  tlpiivp)  war  w6\9uos  Karapytireu 
itrovpavitev  koI  iieiytiav^  tne  longer  recen- 
sion has  i^tplttw  «ral  iwtytiutf  Ttftyfidrttif. 

The  superstitious  notion,  widely  prex'aJent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  tempests,  a{^)ears  to  have  been 
eonneeted  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
abode.  The  sorcerer  Ismmo  is  represented  by 
Tasso  as  thus  invoking  the  diemons,  "roving  in- 
babitants  of  the  air  ** :  — 

-'Toi  che  le  tempente  e  le  prooeUe 
Movete,  abitator  Ueir  ana  erntnti.^* 

Gents.  Ub.  xiii.  7. 

The  proverbial  phrases  ^Is  hdpa  AoActy,  1  Cor. 
liv.  9,  "  to  talk  to  the  winds  "  {verUis  verba  pt-o- 
funJerty  Lucret  iv.  929),  and  atpa  Uqsiv^  1  Cor. 
X.  26,  "  to  beat  the  air  "  (verberare  tctibus  auras^ 
Vug.  ^n.  V.  377),  hardly  need  illustration.     A. 

Ai'^US  (*Ie^pof ;  [Vat.  \atipos\  Aid.  *Al>ot:] 


o  The  Alex.  MS.  In  this  place  reads  *Iou04Mf  for 
ifovfto^,  and  Ewald  (OcwA.  Iv.  91,  858)  eadeavors  to 
iiow  tberafK^in  that  the  AcFabatttae  there  mentiom  d 
las  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaaa,  in  support  o 
Us  oplnkm  (hat  a  larye  part  of  Soathem  Pale8tln<' 
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.4/0.  One  of  the  "servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethinim,  whose  descendants  retiumed  wiUi  Zero 
babel  (1  E«lr.  v.  31).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Rs- 
AIAII.  W.  A.  W. 

A'JAH,  Gen.  xxxri.  24.     [Aiah.] 

AJ'ALOK  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviU. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aualon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  Y.  G. 

A'KAN  (Yi9    [perh.   sharp-sighted,   FUrst) 

*Iovicc(^;  [Alex.  Ivvko^;  AM.  'IovKl(y:]  Acan)^ 
descendant  of  Esau  (Geii.  xxxvi.  27,  called  Jaka* 
in  1  Chr.  i.  42.     [Bbmk-Jaakan.] 

AK'KITB  (an,vV  [/wsirfiourf]:  »AicoiJ/3;  [Vat. 
loKoitvx]  Alex.  AKKOV0''  Accub).  L  A  descend* 
ant  of  Zerubbabel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
EUoenai  (1  Chr.  in.  24). 

2.  {'\Kovfi  in  1  Clir.,  'Aicou/9;  Alex.  Aicov^  in 
1  Chr.,  Ajcoufi  in  £zr.  and  Neh. ;  [Vat  Akou/a  in 
1  Chr.  and  Ezr.,  Akov  in  Neh.  rii.])  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple, 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  ftom  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Esr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25) 
Also  called  Dacobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  CAico^iS;  [Vat  Aicaj3<»6.))  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  family  returned  with  Zenibbabel 
{Vja.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  Acue  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

*  It  rather  corresponds  to  Acua  (^AicovS)  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
Bakkuk,  Ear.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  *Aico^i3]*)  A 
I^evite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Jacubus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  48.  W.  A.  W. 

AKRAB^IM  [scoi7»on«],  "tux  asckkt 
OF,"  and  "TiiK  GOING  I7P  TO";  also  " MAAuai- 

acrabbim**   (2''2n-;'V  n^5Q  =  the    sca>- 

pion^fKtts;  iLvA&euns  'Axpafilv  [Alex.  -/SciyJ 
Ascensus  scorpivnum).  A  pass  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  I.And  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).  Also  the  north  ( ? )  boundary  of  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

•Judas  Blaocabseus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,0  "  Aiubattine,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  pass  of  the  Wiufy  es-Zweeirnh.  Scor- 
pions he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been  Akrab 
bim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-bamea,  which,  wherever  situated,  were  oer 
taiiily  many  miles  furtber  south.  Robinson's  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  clifls  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Lajd  from  the  south.^  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  it 

was  ^b^n  in  possession  of  the  Edomites.  But  this 
reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  It  b  at 
least  certain  that  Jo^phus  had  the  text  as  It  now 
stands. 

6  •  In  his  fkjfs.  treogr.  p.  68, 1)r.  BoUoson  sayi  tti^ 
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Jie  iteep  pus  u-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  itep  u 
made  from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land 
af  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound 
in  the  whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
batttue,  north  of  Jerusalem.    [Arbattis.]    G. 

ALABASTER  {ixdfieurrposi  alabaalrum) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt. 
xxvL  7;  Mark  xiv.  3;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
gjffisum,  and  the  oriental  nlnbdtUr  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  tnuislucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c.y  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron,  llie  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
taiin  tpar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  Tlie 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  weU-known  substance 
called  plaster  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been 
long  used  for  various  omamaital  purposes,  such  as 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  Soc.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  Ije  the 
best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  ointments 
(Pliny,  H.  X.  xiu.  3).  Henxiotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  Cam- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Hammond  {Amuttaf.  ad  Mail. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  ainl  Athen- 
Kus,  to  show  that  alaUuter  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  ^*  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  tUsh'"'  (Heb.  iscdUtchaih\  the  Vat 
and  Alex,  venions  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.^  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  tnms- 
lated  by  Harmer  ( Observations,  iv.  473) :  —  "  I  wiU 
unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alabaster  unanointed  box 
is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  fieux.** 
Pliny  <>  tells  us  tliat  the  usual  form  of  these  alabas- 
ter vessels  was  loni;  and  slender  at  the  top,  and 
round  and  fuU  at  the  bottom.  He  Ukens  Uieni  to 
the  long  pearls,  called  elenchiy  which  the  Homan 
ladies  suspended  from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from 
then:  ears.  He  compares  also  the  green  pointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  oint- 
ment-vessel (H.  N.  xxi.  4).  llie  onyx  —  (cf.  Hor. 
Od.  iv.  12,  17),  "Nardi  parvus  onyx  "  —  which 
Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  altbastntts,  nmst 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-species  of  the  quartz  family 
of  minerals,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the 
uame  A  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
A  the  :alcareius  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  reneni- 

thlfl  line  of  cliJb  crosses  the  CrACr  6  or  8  miles  south  of 
Ui«  Dead  Sea.    The  Akrabbim  {scorpion  cliffs)  would  be 

«n  '*asoent  '*  {H  ,^37Q)  Justly  so  CAlIed,  without  any 

vsferenoe  to  the  direction  in  which  the  traveller  might 
pproaeh  them  In  a  given  instance.     We  need  not 

suppose  them  to  have  received  their  nmme  from  thi' 
%ex  tiiat  the  Ilebrows  crossed  them  ftvm  the  suutli  in 
omiug  oat  of  Egypt  U. 

^  «vaA«^^  ri}!'  'Icpov<raA]|fA  koMk  «*raA«ii^Tat   6 

•kafia/rrpot    AiroAct^Ofieyof,    ttax    Karaorpt^eraA    iw\ 

vsotfwser  avrov,  LXX.     nie  Oomplutenslan  version 
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I  bUng  the  finger-nail  {onyx)  in  oob»  or  else  beeaun 
the  calcareous  alabaster  bears  some  memblanoe  te 
the  agate-onyx  in  the  chancteristic  lunar-ahapec 
mark  of  the  last-named  stone,  which  maik  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  tht 
base  of  the  finger-naiL 


Alabaster  Vessels,  t'rom  the  British  Museum.  Ths 
inscription  on  the  centre  vemel  denotss  the  quantity 
it  holds. 

Hie  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  applied  to  vessels  made  friom  this  ma- 
teriaL  Theocritus'^  speaks  of  ffoldtfu  alabasters. 
That  the  passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the 
alabasters  were  made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  siiuie  Iiave  understood  it,  seems  clear  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  Alexandro,  p.  676),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabas- 
ters *'  all  skillfully  wrought  of  gold:'  ^  Alal«sters, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  material  suitable 
for  keeping  ouitment  in,  glass,  silver,  gold,  d^. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  use  of  the  English  word 
box ;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  irv^ot  and  the  l^tin 
buxvs  wt  additional  illustrations.  Bex  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  tlic  shnib,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  well  adtq[>ted  for  fmiting  1)oxes  and 
8uch  like  oltjects.  llie  term,  which  originally  was 
limited  to  l)Oxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  boxes  generally;  as  we  say,  an  iron 
box,  a  gold  box^  Ac. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  '*  is  said  to 
break  the  lx>x  before  pouring  out  the  ointment 
This  passage  has  l)een  x'ariously  understood;  but 
Harmer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  brtaking  the  seai 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Egypt  reoei^-ed 
its  name  fix)ni  tlie  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.    In  this  town 

—  —  ' 

and  the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  dH 
ferent  way. 

'>  *'Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est:  elenchos  appel- 
lant flistigata  longitudine,  cUabastrontm  flgura  In  plecd 
orem  orbem  desinentes  "  (/i.  N.  Ix.  66). 

^  Zvpiw  hi  iLvpfia  xpvv*C  iXafiaarpa  {Id.  zv.  114) 
"  Mvpov  xpv<rctaaAa/3cMrTpa  non  sunt  vaaa  nnguentarte 
ex  alabantrite  lapide  eaque  auro  omata,  »ed  rfmpli 
ciber  vasa  ungnentaria  ex  auro  flu;ta.     Cf.  ii^clileast 
Lex.  AT.  r.  S.  V.  aAa^<u^rpov."     (KlcflsUog,  s/  fVo* 
I.e.) 

*^  XpvtfW  i)(rKi|ifcri«a  trciMTTwc. 
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fM  a  miDiifBctory  of  ysaen  aud  «eajeU  fi>r  holding 
nsfumes,  Jbc.  W.  U. 

*  Layatd  fouud  yaaett  of  white  alabaster  aaioDg 
the  ruimt  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  for  holding 
ointments  or  cosmetics  {Babykm  awl  Ninevth^  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  often  had  a  long,  narrow 
neclt,  and  it  not  onlj  accords  best  with  the  Gredc 
{avvTpl^cura)  to  suppose  that  the  woman  broke 
this  in  two,  but  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reserve  nothing  for  herself^  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  Lord.  •  See  Meyer  and  Lauge  on 
Mark  idv.  3.  H. 

ALATiiBTH  (ni^by    [cwcrin^]:    •e;ii?«- 

jiiB',  [VaL  rffic€0;  Aid.]  Alex.  'EA>ic0^>i; 
[Comp.  *AA.a/iu60:]  Almaih).  Properly  Alk- 
METH ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Beeher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

ALAM^ELEOH    [Htbrew  AlammeOech] 

en  v^.  :  ^  =  Hny'*  oak;  *E\^fit\4xi  [Vat.  -Xfi-; 

Aid.  * AAific^l^x  0  ^^''*^^)f  ^  phuie  within  the 
limits  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Amad  (Josh.  xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified;  but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Nahr  el-Melik,  which  fiedls  into  the 
Ktsbon  near  Ilai/a,  G. 

AL'AMOTH  (nS^b]? :  Ps.  xlvi.,  Utle;  1 
Chr.  XV.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  mean- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  which  various  coiyectures 
prevail.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  lute  brought  originally  from  A'^m  (Per- 
sia) ;  others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which 

young  girls  (Hl^^by)  used  to  play  (comp.  the 
oU  English  instrument  "the  Vh^inal"):  whilst 
some  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  lyre,  with  a  tounSne  (mute)  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  or  deadening  the  sound, 

and  thai  on  this  account  it  was  called  H'^D,  3?t 

■       • 

from  C^  ?i  to  conceal  Lafiige  speaks  of  TilQ^S 
as  "  chant  sup^rieur  ou  chant  &  Toctave.*'  Some 
German  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
lays  of  the  mediaeval  minstrels  were  chanted  to  a 
mdody  called  "  <lie  Jungfrauenwelse,**  have  trans- 
fierred  that  notion  to  the  Psalms;  and  Tholuck,  for 

instance,  transkiteB  DltS^?  by  the  above  (}emuui 

term.     According  to  this  notion   ri10|^V  would 

not  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  melody.  (See 
Mmdelssohn's  Introduction  to  his  Vtraion  of  the 
PtfUma;  Forkel,  GttchkhU  der  MutUc;  Lafiige, 
Hitt.  Gin.   de  la    Mudque;   and    (jeseniua    on 

n^^!7.)  D.  W.  M. 

AL'GIMUS  ("AAxiftoi,  vaUanl,  a  Greek  name, 
Msumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fiuhion,  as 

representing  S^.l^b;;d,  *EXiairf(fi,  God  hath  set 
up),  called  also  Jaceimus  {6  koI  *ldK€tfios  all. 

ItfcUci/iOf)  Joeeph.  AnL  xii.  9,  5,  ».  e.  C^P^}  cf. 
.  ud.  iv.  6,  varr.  lectL),  a  Jewish  pricat  (1  &Iaoc.  ^. 
12)  who  was  attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2 
Maoc.  idv.  d).tt  On  the  death  of  Menebwis  he  vas 
«Ppointed  to  the  high-priesthood  by  the  influeno*  if 
Lysias,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  fkmily  (Joseph. 
.  c;  XX.  9;  1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of 
>ilas,  the  nephew  of  Meneiaus.    When  Demetrius 

-  .1  ■  ■  I     ■        .  _       _    ,  I     i_i  ^ 

■  Aoooffdlug  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Bereshiih  R,  86), 
^  was  "sisfisr's  son  of  Jest  bra  Joner,"  chlrf  of  the 
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Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court 
to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  bis  office, 
and  through  his  general  Bacchides  [Bacciiioes] 
established  him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  how> 
ever,  was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  op- 
position which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to 
Demetrius,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  his 
restoration.  The  first  expedition  under  Kicanor 
proved  unsuccessful;  but  upon  this  Bacchides 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
(161  B.  c),  and  remstated  Aldmus.  After  his  res- 
toration, Aldmus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  wcnhip,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down  *^  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  **  {i.  c,  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  fix>m  it;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  ha 
was  "  plagued  "  (by  paralysis),  and  "  died  at  that 
time,**  160  b.  c.  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10;  1 
Mace,  vii.,  ix. ;  cf.  2  Maoc.  xiv.,  xv.  EwaU,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Itr,  iv.  365  ff.)  B.  F.  W. 

AL^MA  {iv'A\4fiots;  [Alex,  cy  AAofiots:] 
in  AUmis\  a  large  and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifying  it.  [Grinuu  (in  loc.)  conjectures 
that  it  may  represent  Beer-elim  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi.  16).  —  A.]  (1. 

ALE'METH  (H^^^  [covering]:  SoAcu- 
fidBf  raXt/i4$;  Alex.  ra\c/Aad,  [-/itB;  Aid.  ToAe- 
u4$t  *AAc^;  Comp.  'AXcWtf:]  Alamnth).  A 
Ber^amite,  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  Jarah,  and  de- 
scended finom  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  difiisrent  fW>m  that  of  the  town  Alemeth  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  W. 

ALEltfBTH  (accurately,  Allemetb:  Hpb^: 

VaKtfidB'j  [Alex.  roAmiciJ:)  AhwiUi),  the  form 
under  which  Almon,  tne  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45]. 
Under  the  very  sirnilar  form  of  ^Aln^l  or  Almuth, 
it  has  been  apparentiy  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  about  a  mile  N.  &  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Rob.  iii.  287).  Among  the  genealoiries  of 
Bei\jainin  the  name  occun  in  coimection  with  Aa- 
maveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  C3ir. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Au- 
MOM.]  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam 
xvi.  5,  Bahurim  is  rendered  Alemath.  G 

ALEXAN1>BR  IIL,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
named  The  Great  CAX4^ay^ooSf  the  helper  of 
men:  Alexander :  Arab,  the  ttoo^omed,  GoUi  Lex 
Arab.  1896),  "the  son  of  Philip *'  (1  Mace.  vi.  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  bom  at  Pc^  b.  c.  356.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  while  still  a  youth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chieroneia  (33^ 
b.  c.)-  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336)  Alex- 
ander put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  disaffec- 
tior  vaf  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was  men- 
aced; and  in  two  yean  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(b.  0.  334)  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  &ther,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  worid. 

Sanhsdrfm.  whom  he  afterwuds  pat  ti  dasMi.    Baplv 
all,  Out.  i^  ^ws,  i.  216,  806. 
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M<nnph  mf  of  ihort  dunilion.  Afta-  oliluninc 
power  be  gave  hunsdf  iip  to  ■  life  of  iniliil;;«Kr 
(IJT.  Up.  GO;  cT.  Atben.  v.  ill);  titi  «bea  Ueme- 
Irius  MicBtor,  tbe  ion  i>f  Dcmetriiu  Soler,  landed 
in  SjTui  in  147  n.  r.,  the  new  pftteodd  found 
|»werful  aupport  (I  Mmec.  I.  (17  IT.  J.  Al  fint  Jm- 
lUQftn  defeatol  and  skew  ApoUuiuLU  the  goiTmor 
of  l.'iFle-S)-TiL  who  lud  joinvd  the  pnrty  of  [>ane- 
trhis,  fur  which  nplcrit  he  iwdi-ed  fimh  fsrora 
from  Alnuider  (I  Miin.  i.  09-89];  but  nhortlj 
after*ard>  (a.  c.  146)  Ptolemy  entered  Sjria  witJi 
■  brge  force,  uid  kfttr  be  had  placed  gBrriHns  in 
the  chief  cities  on  the 


flthecc 


li  I'll;  Jonejih.^ 
■biy  with  Inith, 
■giiiut  hlfl  lUe  (Joflcph-  1 


umuKli  of  Alexander,  suddenly 
If  in  &vor  of  Uenietnus  (1  Uaec. 


'.  cf.  rKod.  ap.  MuUer. 


Priiym.  li.  IG),  Aleundn-,  who  h 
to  \ea\e  Antiorh  (Jowph.  1.  e.),  na  in  Ciiicia  when 
he  beard  of  Ilolemj'a  detiiction  (I  Maee.  li.  14). 
He  haalened  to  meet  him.  but  vai  defeated  (1 
Mnec.  li.  lb:  Juat.  lut.  3),  and  fled  to  Abv  in 
Araliia  (Diod.  1.  c.),  where  be  vu  murderad  ii.  c. 
146  (I>iDd.  I.  c:  I  illacc.  li.  IT  diSen  ai  to  the 
manner;  and  Euaeb.  Chron.  Am.  i.  349  represents 
him  to  tiaiv  be«i  ilnin  in  the  battle).  Ilie  iiam- 
tivc  in  1  Marc,  aiid  Joaephoa  abowa  dearly  the 
partiality  which  tbe  Jewa  entertained  fur  Ateian- 
der  "  aa  tbe  favx  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
tbem  "  (1  'iit-ix.  I.  47);  and  the  nine  leding  wia 
eihibited  afterwardg  in  the  i>al  with  which  they 
npported  the  daiina  of  hia  sou  Anlioclma.     [An- 

Tiociius  VI.]  a  F.  W. 


ALEXAlfDER  <'AA^{<irtfWi),  in  N.  T.  1. 
S<m  of  Sinton  the  C^renian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  the  ciou  for  our  Lord  (Mart  iv.  21).  Frum 
^Jie  manner  in  which  he  b  then  mentioned,  to- 
^;ether  with  bin  brother  Ru&is,  they  were  probably 
peraoiu  well  known  in  tbe  early  Chtiitian  church. 
[C<Hnp.  Horn.  ni.  13.] 

2.  One  of  Uie  kindred  of  Annaa  Uie  high-prictt 
(Acta  iv.  6),  apparently  in  aume  bigh  office,  aa  be 
ia  among  three  who  are  mentioned  byname.  Some 
■uppoae  him  Identical  with  Akiander  tbe  Alabarch 
at  Aleundria,  the  brother  of  Pliilo  Judcui,  moi- 
Itoned  by  Joaepbua  {AM.  iviii,  8,  §  I,  lix.  G,  J  I) 
ill  the  Latter  poaaage  ai  a  f  fMt  Vx^fi  "f  t^ 
Emperor  Claudiua ;  io  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 


•  htU.  e, 
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3.  A  Jew  at  Ephoua,  whom  hia  counir}  mm  put 
forward  during  the  tumuli  raiaed  by  Demetrius  tht 
aUvtramith  <Acta  lii.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  aa  hebg  unconnected  with  the  attanpt  U 
overthrow  tbe  minhip  of  Artemia,  Or  he  may 
have  been,  aa  imagined  by  (.'ali-in  and  othen,  ■ 
Jewiab  counrt  to  Qtristuinity,  wbon  Iba  Jewa 
-wen  willing  to  eipoae  aa  a  victim  to  tbe  frauy  of 

4.  An  Ephfsian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  aa  having,  together  witb  one 
ilymencus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  eoti- 
sdence,  and  so  tnade  Bblpwreck  concerning  the 
faith.     TTiia  may  be  the  same  with 

C.  Alesahiikr  the  copptramlth  ('AA.  i  x>A- 
ttis),  mentioned  by  the  same  ^natle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  aa  having  done  him  many  mkacbiefi.  It  ia 
quite  uncertain  where  this  penon  redded ;  but  fium 
the  caution  to  Tlmotbeug  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Epheaui,  H,  A. 

ALEXAN-DRIA  tCr.  -dri'a]  {,(,  -AXtii,- 
Sptia,  3  Mace.  iii.  1;  Mod.,  El-liiendfrtegrk  ; 
?.thn.,  'AAfjarSptiti,  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21;  Acta 
iviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the  Helkoic  Roman  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Aleiauder  the 
(ireat  n.  c.  S32,  who  traced  himself  tbe  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  be  designed  to  make  the 
metiopolii  of  his  nestem  empire  (I'lut.  AUx.  30). 
The  work  thus  b^un  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  I'toletniei;  and  the  beauty 
(Athen.  i,  p.  3)  of  Aleundria  became  proverbial. 
tverj  natural  adiinlage  contributed  to  its  proapo'- 
ity.  The  cbniate  and  site  were  wngukrly  healthy 
(Slrab.  p.  793).  He  harbors  formed  by  tbe  island 
of  PhiTog  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  alt  and 
commodious,  allhc  for  commerce  and  for  war ;  and 
the  lake  Marcotia  wat  an  hiLutd  hai-eii  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  and  lodla  (Strab.  p.  798 ).  Un- 
der (he  despotism  of  the  later  Tlulcmies  the  tmde 
of  Aleiandria  dniined,  but  its  population  (-100,000 
fteenien.  Diod.  ivil.  52:  the  frte  population  of  At- 
tica n-as  about  130,000)  and  wealth  (Slwb.  p.  798) 
were  enormous.  Ailer  the  victory  of  Auguatus  it 
suflered  for  ita  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  792);  but  il«  importance  aa  one  of  the 
chief  coni-ports  of  Rome"  secured  for  it  tbe  gen- 
eral (avor  of  the  flrst  eniperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  lumulta  for  which  the  Aleiandriaus  had 
always  been  notorioua.  desohted  the  city  (a.  d. 
360  IT.  Gibbon,  fl;f(me  nnrf  Ff:U,  c,  a,),  and  relig- 
ioue  feuds  aggravated  the  popular  distress  (Dionya. 
Alei.  >7i,  Iii.,  iii.;  Euaeb.  If.  F.,  vi.  41  ff.;  vii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  sufiitnd 
greatly  from  constant  dissejihions  and  tbe  weaknen 
of  the  Byzsjitine  eoiut,  tlie  splendor  of  "  Ibe  gt«tt 
city  of  the  West ''  amascd  Amrou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (A.  D.  640;  <.;ibl-on.  c.  ii);  uid  after  cen- 
toiiea  of  Mohamniedan  misrule  k  promises  once 
again  (o  justify  (be  wisdom  of  ila  founder  (Btnb- 
xvii.  pp.  791-9;  Frag.  ap.  Joecf)b.  AnI.  xiv.  7,  2; 
I'iut.  Alu:.  26:  An.  iii.  1;  Joaepb.  B.  J.  iv.  8. 
Comp.  At-RXANiitR  the  Great,) 

The  population  of  Aleundria  was  miicd  from' 
the  6nt  (comp.  Curt.  it.  8,  5);  and  this  bc(  formed 
the  groundwork  of  (]»  Aleaandrine  chancter. 
The  (hrw  regions  into  which  (lie  city  was  divided 
{Rtgio  Julaonm,    Bi-adieiiaa,  RAacotu)  eotm- 


p.  TO8) ;  8en«,  IJi.  77,  1 ;  ef.  Suet,  Jug. 

DDdET  ths'AAtk  cmn  (Art.  nrU.  ;  cf !  U 
670  f ;  Soitti.  fttuc  of  ^  Fmi,  pp  70  «' 
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ipooded  to  the  three  chief  chme?  of  ito  inhabitants, 
lews,  Greeks,  KgypUans;  **  but  in  addition  to  these 
principal  mces,  representatiTes  of  almost  every  na- 
tion were  found  there  (Dion  Chiys.  OrriL  zzxii.)* 
Aeoordinf;;  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
to  the  Jews  a  (Jaoe  in  his  new  dty ;  **  and  they  ob- 
tained,'* he  adds,  ^*  equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians **  (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  '*  of  thdr 
seryices  against  the  Egyptians"  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizois  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  followed  of  their  own  aocorrl ;  and  all 
•leoeived  the  foil  Macedonian  firanchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1;  cf.  e.  Ap,  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
land  <tf  then*  bondage.  More  t^ban  two  centimes 
and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
large  body  of  them  had  taken  reftige  in  I'^^ypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Giedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebudiadneszar  (2  K.  xxr.  26 ;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Jo- 
seph. Ani.  X.  9,  7). 

The  fiite  of  the  kter  cobny  was  finr  difierent. 
The  ncmbers  sqd  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  'ncreaaed  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
{In  Flacc.  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the 
five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jewish  dis- 
tricts; "  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the 
remaining  three  {id.  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Cipsar 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  1)  and  Augustus  confirmed 
to  than  the  privileges  which  they  had  ei\joyed  before, 
and  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 
of  which  the  most  important,  A.  d.  39,  is  described 
by  Phik)  (/.  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4;  B.  J. 
xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at  least  for 
some  time  {from  the  time  of  (Cleopatra  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Geuih.  d.  Jwknth.  i.  353) 
by  their  own  officer  {idrdpxyif^  Strab.  ap.  Joseph. 
ArU.  xiv.  7,  2;  dJ^a$dpxflSt  Joseph.  Anl.  x>iii.  7, 
3;  9,  1;  xix.  5,  1;  cf.  Kup.  ad  Juv.  Sat  i.  130; 
yt^XTI^f  Philo,  /»  Flacc.  §  10,  p.  975),  and  Au- 
gustus appointed  a  council  {ytpou^ith  >•  ^  fiftnhe- 
Jrin:  Phik)  /.  c.)  "  to  superintend  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Jews,**  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Chrbtianity  altered  the  civil  position 
sf  the  Jews,  but  they  maint^ed  their  relative 
prosperity;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvds  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  di.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  ckne  dqKmdence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subject  to  the  ciril  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest 
ss  their  rdigious  head.  The  penecution  of  Ptol- 
imy  PhiJdpotor  (217  b.  c.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
thai  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [AimocHUS  the  Great] ; 
and  the  same  policy  whi^  alienated  the  i'slestin- 
Wm  party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  tranriation  which 
ikRngthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pal- 
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estine  and  F^gypt,  and  the  temple  at  IxontopoUs 
(161  B.  c.)  which  subjected  the  Eg>-ptiaii  Jews  to 
the  chaige  of  schism,  widened  the  breoeh  whicL 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  templfr-serrice  (Raphall,  //tat.  ofJem^ 
ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  foshioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
tropolis not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  {*\9p6fwo- 
X«,  Philo,  /n  Flaee.  §  7;  Ug.  ad  Cai.  §  36),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
9).  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexan- 
dnnc  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem;  but  respect  surrived  submissios. 

There  were,  honrever,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  thf 
Jewish  character  and  fiuth.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  eliect  upon 
the  people  more  powerfiil  thim  the  influence  of  pol- 
itics or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolized 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
firiendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor- ' 
ship  of  Serapis  (oomp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet  of 
Geogr.  i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (August.  De  Cir.  />ei,  xviii.  5; 
S.  maximm  Aigypiiorum  Deus),  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  Anther  combined  with  the  spiuul  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  fii- 
vored  the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  embdlished  the  Museum  and 
Library;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  i£ 
the  Serapeum.  The  new  foith  and  the  new  litera- 
ture led  to  a  common  issue;  and  the  Egyptian  Jem^ 
neoesauily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  pre«-ailed 
around  them. 

I1ie  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  cf 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Fiistern  or 
Western  de\'elopment.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fiul  to  call  into  plav  their 
powers  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  293  fl  ) :  and  the  Uii- 
chaziging  element  of  divine  revelation  which  they 
always  retained,  oiabtod  them  to  harmouize  new 
thought  with  old  belief.  But  while  tlie  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
Mune  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peeuliariy  adapted  to  insure  their  fiill  efifeot. 
The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the 
many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  \mx% 
been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek 
fragment  of  Jewish  writing  wliich  has  lieen  pre- 
served (about  160  B.  c.)  [AKisToucLU.r>J  contains 
large  (iqihic  quotations,  which  hsd  been  already 
moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gttch.  d. 
Judi^nih.  i.  870^;  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  mos*  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
-the  Lav  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was 
this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus, 
Musssus,  and  the  ^byts  appeared  to  stand,  in  tome 


a  Polybius  (xxxIt.  U  ;  ap.  Strsb.  p.  7B7)  speaks  of  receive  the  title  of  ^  meroenaites,"  from  tlis  ssrvfoi 
lispopalatioiiaseonslsllngaf  "thvBeTBc«s(Tptay^)  which  th^  oi^flnally  rendered  to  Alssaadsr  (Joseph 
IM  native  Igyptian  ...  the  fnenetmry  ...  and  ttir '  R  J.  H.  18,  7)  an4  tiis  flret  Ptotomlee  rJoseph.  c.  Ap 
.  of  Ozssk  dflseent.'^    Tlie  Jews  might .  11. 41. 
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remote  |jeriod  anterior  to  tht  ootruptioiu  of  poly- 
theiim,  as  the  witiieeaea  of  a  primeval  revdatioii 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  SibyUines 
(c.  B.  c.  160)  is  the  most  \:aliiable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-Hellenic  literature,  and  shows  how  &r  the 
conception  of  Judaism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religio<)s  condition  of  heathen- 
dom which  was  opened  by  a  more  Ultimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  thought;  though  the  later  Apoc»- 
h-pse  of  Ezm  [Esdras  ii.]  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exciuii^'enesn  of  former 
Umes. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  efiects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  tliun  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literaiy  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learaing  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
(ihilosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
chare  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palntine, 
Found  no  favor  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Prcep. 
Kv.  ix.  17-39)  [as]  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (? ),  De- 
metrius, Aristseus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a 
prophet."  A  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Phocylides,  gives  in  vcnte  ^Tuious  precepts  of  Le- 
riticus  {D.uUtl  sec.  LXX.  Aj)oloff.  p.  512  f.  Komse, 
1772) ;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  **  tragedy  ** 
in  which  i^zekiel  (c.  n.  c.  110)  dramatized  the  Ex- 
odus, have  been  presened  by  Kusebius  (1.  c),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  {Kissages  in  heroic  vase  from 
the  elder  Philo  and  'llieodotus.  This  classicaiism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classicaiism 
of  thotight.  llie  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  Judspo-Orphic  verses,  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Euseb.  Pixq),  Ev.  xiii.  12;  Clem. 
Al.  SU-om.  vi.  08). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
oon^nial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter,  Hist, 
dt  tJ^cftlt  dAlex.  iii.  162  ff.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  ci  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those'  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
them  to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  siuer 
knowledge  (Phced.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer 
knowtedge  seemed  to  be  already  gi^-en ;  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  under- 
ying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
>n  which  nil  his  investigations  rested.  The  fiicts 
«ere  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage tJie  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  Aiagn'ta^  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  tliis  way  a  twofold  object 
*as  Kained.     It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (rh  tv^  6  &¥)  from  immediate  eoo 
tact  with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  oar 
ratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by  whick 
these  results  were  embodied;  but,  as  in  panUlei 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  grsduallj  in 
the  minds  ci  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  onot 
by  one  great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  then 
an  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthio- 
pomorphic  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Skptda- 
gixt]  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
moitaries  of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Philo  (K.  c.  20  — A.  D.  50)  the  theofegieal  and 
interpretative  systems  were  e\idently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  both  cases 
only  to  ha\'e  coUected  and  expressed  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation  —  th3 
theological  and  the  ex^etical  —  Aloandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  tlie  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  undsi 
greater  restnunt,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestuie.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  ( J/emra),  and 
a  system  of  m^-stical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  I{al>biiiic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  laiigttage  of  St.  John  and  to  the  ''allegories *' 
of  St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Habbinlc  ele- 
ment in  coimection  with  the  exprtmon  of  Apostolic 
truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  l»e  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  recepium.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  ^ith  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
grratiiNi.  'llie  preparation  which  it  made  was  indi- 
rect and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (l»gus)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  uUegorizuig  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  uf  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  their  s^plication. 

'Ilie  first  thhig,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
resider  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
iloritv  of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logus  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  aViout  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  a* 
tlie  reason  of  God  in  which  the  archet}'pal  ideas  of 
things  exist  (K^os  ivhddtros),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yoi  irpopopiK6s) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Kevealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
liOgos  is  su^i^ested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God yrom  man, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could 
have  written  as  St.  John  writes,  but  eveii  to  sup^ 
pose  that  he  could  have  admitted  the  possibility  o^ 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal 
unity  of  the  Logos  and  tbo  Messiah.  But  whilf 
it  is  right  to  state  in  iU  full  breadth  the  opposition 
between  the  teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,''  it  ir 


a  The  closest  analog}-  to  the  teaching  of  Hhilo  cv 
Ike  Logos  oocun  Id  the  BplsUe  to  the  Hebrews,  whlek 
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impoMJble  not  to  fed  the  importaot  office  which 
the  mjttie  tJieosophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  repre- 
■entaiive,  fiilfiUed  in  preparing  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  highest  Christian  truth.  Without  anj  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  penrnalitj  of  the  Logos,  the 
tendency  of  Philo^s  writings  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  the  Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  person;  and  while  he  nuuntained 
>iith  devout  earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  he  described  the  Logos  as  divine.  In 
-Jiis  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  a  tw(^old  penonality 
in  the  Godhead,  and  performed  a  woric  ^thout 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  have  been  unintelligible  (oomp. 
LV>mer,  Die  Lehre  ror.  der  Per$nn  Christie  i.  2.3 

ff.). 

The  al|egoric  method  stands  in  the  same  rehition 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  t^wrhing  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  iamiliarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Apolloe  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ** 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  oonrinoed  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  ahnost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Phik)  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affirmed  in  casual  detuls,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
in  curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor 
is  this  aU.  Uliile  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
po$iti%'e  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
tJie  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  ix.  11,  «^f  yo- 
fity»y  [so  I j^hm.] )  in  the  presence  Of  a  personal 
Saviour.  History  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle,  in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  Sor 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
onbodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Niunerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  ( TherapftUa)^  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselres  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Rssenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  liUx>r,  and 
often  Corgot,  as  it  is  sud,  the  simplest  wants  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  d 
the  Scriptures  (Philo,  De  VU.  ContempL  through- 
out). The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their 
occupation  and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  Clhristian  virtues  that 
be  dairoed  them  as  ChrisUans;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism 
were  shaped  upon  the  model  of  the  Therapeutae 
(Euseb.  //.  /•:.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  '.Euseb.  L  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gosiid  in  Egyp^  and 
founded  the  first  Cliureh  in  Alexandria.'*  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  oentury  tAe  number  of 

to  throoghoat  UeUffnittlc  rather  than  Babbtalc.   'Vnr 
pftte  Hsb.  It.  12  with  Philo,  Qms  ^*rum  div.  nmrtt^ 
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(Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  Iaig& 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varices  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  bek>ng  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  phikw- 
ophy.  To  the  bst  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion; and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter,  I/istvire  de  tkoolt  <t 
AUxandrU,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  184().  Diihne,  A.  F 
OttdiichtUche  DanUUuny  der  judUch-oUxandrin^ 
i$chen  ReUaiontpkUoacphie^  H:U]e,  1834.  GfVurer, 
A.  F.,  Pkihy  und  die  jikfisch-akxandriniache  Th^ 
oeophie^  Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Ewald,  H.,  Gesch.  des  VoUcet  hratl^  Gijttingen, 
1852,  iv.  250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  de* 
Judenihum,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  flf.,  388  ff.  Ne- 
ander.  A.,  Hitiory  of  ChrisUnn  Churchy  i.  66  ff., 
Eng.  'IV.  1847  [i.  49  ff.,  Amer.  ed.].  Prof.  .Fowett, 
Philo  and  Si.  Paul.  St.  Pauts  Kpislles  to  the  The»- 
tnloniarUy  cf c,  London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  [Vacberot 
fftst.  crit.  de  t£ooU  d'Alexnndrie^  3  vol.,  Paris 
1846-51.]  And  for  the  later  Christian  kUtory; 
Guerike,  H.  F.,  De  Schold  AlexandHnd  Catechet- 
ica,  Halis,  1824-25.«  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXAN'DRIANS,  THE  {ol  'kK^ia^ 
Iptls)'  I*  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
(dMacc.  ii.  30,  iii.  21). 

2.  {Alexandrim.)     The  Jewish  cok>nists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privil^;es  of  citizen 
ship,  and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  63  a.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D'*?M^S, 

alffummimf   D'^SlDyH,  almuggim:  ^^Ka  &ir«X^ 

jojTo,  Alex.,  f,  vtXficfiTd^  Vat,  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12; 
^  wwKira:  Vgna  thyina^  Ugna  pinea).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  {fliercb.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  difierent  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  th( 
algum  or  almugAxee  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  Uii 
abnug  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  1 1,  12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10, 11. 
as  baring  been  brought  in  great  plenty  fW)m  Ophir. 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon*s  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  Sie  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day.**  In  2 
(.■hr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desirins;  Hiram 
to  send  him  '*  cedar-trees,  fir-troe!>,  and  algiun-tree» 
(marg.  almuggim)  out  of  I>ebanon.**  From  the 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug-trees  came 
from  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improliable  that  I  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 

o  Alexandria  occurs  In  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  fol 
No-Ammoo  [No-Ammor],  J«r.  xlvf.  25;  &.  xxz.  14 
15.  Id :  Nah.  lU.  8. 
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•fanug-trw  to  the  moimtaiiiB  of  LcImuiod  most  be 
coD«idered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some  tran- 
scriber, or  elie  it  must  bear  a  difierent  interpreta- 
Uon.  The  former  view  la  the  one  taken  by  Kosen- 
miiller  {Bibl,  Bot.  p.  245,  Morren's  translation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  fix)m 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon's  instructions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  {vid  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  oedan  which 
bid  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  l.ee*8  Ueb. 
Lex.  s.  V.  "  Almuggim*').  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  **  hewn  wood  **  (1  K. 
X.  11,  \tX.),  <* unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.)f  Mid 
"pine-wood"  (2  Clhr.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  (^r.  ix.  reads 
ligna  thyina ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  Ugna  pinea.  Interpreters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  nlffummim  and  olmuggim.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Mon- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Noklius,  Tiguriniis,  retain  tlie 
ordinal  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modem  writers  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintam  that  the  thyiua^  wood  ( Tkvya  arHndata) 
IS  signiiied  by  algum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prixed  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes; 
for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  ^>pearB  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Re\'.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Romans  accounts 
for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgnte  in  the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articiUata  is  indig- 
enous to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
Asia;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  witb  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Ophir.]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kltto,  that  the  deodar  is  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  term  abnug  {Pict,  BibL^ 
note  on  2  Chr.).  Oii  this  subject  T5t.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Royle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal- wood  (Fanttiium  al- 
Imm;  see  Cycl.  Bib.  Ldt.  art  "Algum.")  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  delidously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
manufMsture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  The  rabbins^  undentand  a  wood 
ocmmonly  caQed  brasil^  in  Arabic  albaccnm^  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  dyeing.^  This  appears  to 
be  the  bukhan  ( Coua^ma  9app<m)y  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Brazil-wood  of  modem  oommeree,  and  found 
in  India;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  under- 
stand coral  (»'.  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almug^ 
the  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  c^ 

o  Tkuja  appears  to  be  a  cormptlon  of  2T^a,  from 
#VM,  "  I  sacrifice,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in  nc- 
rlfiees  Tkt^a  ocddnttalit  Is  the  well-known  evergrem, 
"arbor  vitae," 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Meiek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
Ktanchi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  "  Algvmmim  est  quod  o/my^i^tm, 
arbor  mbrii  ooloris  dicta  Arabom  Ungui  aaoeeom, 
vnlgo  brasilia."  Bee  OeMos,  who  wonders  that  the 
Isrm  "  Bzaiil-wood '*  (Lignum  brasiUeiue)  should  be 
oamed  by  one  who  lived  800  years  before  the  discov- 
aiy  of  America ;  but  the  word  bnuU  also  «*  rad  color, 
at  Rosenm.  Bti.  ofBM.  p.  248,  Morren's  note. 
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the  wood.  (6.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  I  a  plaeed  ob 
these  rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probable 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  proposed  by  Celsius  {Ili&rob.  i.  172),  namely 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  {Pterocarput  tantaunut' 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  mere  conjecture.  "  I  have 
often,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  heard  the  sulgect  of  the 
almug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  purpose 
The  Pterocarput  tarUaUmu  has  occurred  to  me, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  used  for  musical  puxposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Legunumtawy  and  sub-order  PcqnUotuicemy  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Oybn.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-gndned,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet 
cc^r,  as  any  one  may  see  who  has  observed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "  Algum- 
mim")  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Bochart  (Chanaan,  i.  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalanfi  ud  of  Oylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  {Pterocarput  tani.  T)  of  India. 
The  KaUmji  ud,  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  Pterocarput^  was  particulariy  esteemed  and 
sought  after  ior  the  manufocture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical instmments,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  pro\'ed  by  quota- 
tions from  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In  fSiict  he 
says  that  the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  ud,  perhaps 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Hiller  {Hiercphyt.  p.  L  106)  derives  it  from  two 
words  meaning  "  drops  of  gum,"  <<  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  Lb  no  ol^ection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  for  building  is  great.  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  unsuitable  to  the  Ptero- 
carpida  generally,  several  qiecies  of  which  emit 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  Josephus  (Ant 
viii.  7,  §  1 )  makes  special  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like pine,  but  which  he  is  earful  to  warn  us  not  to 
confuse  with  the  pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  "  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  ooigecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  quite  impofidble  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  algtun  or  almug-tree.  The  aiguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  fiivor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than 
of  any  other  tree.  W.  H. 

ALFAH.     [Alvah.] 

ALFAN.     [Alvam.] 


6^  -^ 

c  1%-AJ,  Ugnom  arboris  magnse,  foUis  amygdaUnia, 

c^Jns  decocto  tin^tnr  color  rubkandas  sen  pseudo- 
porpuTBUs — lignum  breaillum  —  elutm,  color  ^os  tine- 
tmam  reteeos  (GoUus,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  t.  baUtam). 

d  Vor  the  various  etymologleB  that  have  been  gives 
to  the  Hebraw  word  see  Gelsius,  Hienb.  L  172,  aq. 
Satanaaias,  Hyl.  latr.  p.  120,  B. ;  GasleU.  L$x.  Hepi 

s.  T.  CL^  K.  I^ae  says  "  the  word  la  apparently  lb»> 
cign."   Oaaaulua  gives  no  derivatioii.   Fttist  refors  tta* 

words  to  :;!1^,  ftutrt,  mamme.    It  Is,  be  says,  tfas 

red  tandal^toood.  He  eompana  tlie  mMiilalt  m&rktk 
moeklta. 


ALIEN 

•  ALIEN.    [Strakgeb.] 

*  ALL  TO.  On  Uie  ezprenion  (Judg.  iz.  53) 
» att  to  brake  his  scull,"  lee  note  to  the  ait.  Abim- 

KLKCII.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech  which  has 
been  defined  bj  Bishop  Manh,  in  accordance  with 
Its  etymologyi  ■■  **a  reprcaentation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  repiesentatlon  of 
loother  thing; "  the  first  representation  bang  con- 
iisient  with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
ovnr  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  allqgory  has 
been  iuoorrectlj  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  oontinuaUon  of  metar 
phors,  as  by  Cioero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  meti^hor  as  parable  to  simile.  But  the 
two  figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  meta- 
plMMT,  or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an 
aUegofy,  and  the  intopretation  of  allegory  diflen 
fifoni  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  histM^c,  which  is 
understood  fixHn  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
'Hie  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
liut  of  the  things  signified  by  them;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actuaUy  does,  coexist  with  the  litenl  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
ui  which  it  is  conveyed  be  oi  things  posrible  or 
real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal. 
iv.  24,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
8aah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory 
in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but 
drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reftaence  is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  zv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  ^application,  as  Ps.  Ixzx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  IS;  but  this  last  passage  is,  stricUy 
speaking,  an  example  of  a  mrtaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  hud  down  by  Dean  Trench  (On  the 
Paraldes^  chap.  i. )  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "  In  the  aUegoiy,*'  he  says,  '*  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
Bgniifed,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
bdng  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
poiable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allqjory  as  above  defined. 

W.  A.  W. 

ALLELUIA  VAKXiiXadia:  Aikluia),  so 
written  in  Rev.  six.  1  ff.  [and  Tob.  ziu.  18],  or 

Doie  properiy  Hallei^ujah  (HJ  ^  / /P),  ^*  praise 
ye  Jehovah,**  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  P^.  civ. 
35,  cv.  46,  evi.  1,  cxi.  1,  cxli.  1,  cziii.  1  (comp.  Ps. 
eziii.  9,  cxv.  18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psafans 
ftom  cziii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
Uie  ftMt  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
^?aasover.  [Hosanna.]  On  the  last  occasioa 
,^m.  cxiii.  and  cziv.,  accordmg  to  the  school  of 
HQIel  (the  former  only  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast,  and  the  i« 
Hinder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking  the  kwt 
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cop  The  hymn  (Matt  zxvL  80),  sung  by  Chrisl 
and  his  disciples  after  the  bst  supper,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  great  HaUel,  which  seems  to  ha\« 
varied  according  to  the  feast.  The  literal  meaning 
of  "  Halleliyah  *'  sufficienUy  indicates  the  character 
of  the  Psahns  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
Ust  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  be- 
ing intended  for  use  in  the  temple-nrvice;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  **  being  taken  up  by  the 
full  chorus  of  Lerites.  In  the  great  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
the  apostle  in  vbion  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings  burst  forth, 
'*  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  Giod  omnipotent  reigneth,** 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out  of  the 
throne  saying  "  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great "  (Rev. 
ziz.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the.oflfering  of  inoense 
(Kev.  riii.),  there  is  evident  allusimi  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  feding  grandeur.  W.  A.  W. 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geogn^hical  positicm  of  thdr  country,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  ezclu- 
sive  and  isolated  state.  Hut  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreignera,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes:  the  first  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builden  and  saifers  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  Uie 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  fiunily ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  pniducts  of  that  country 
(1  R.  X.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature.  They  bad  their  origin  portiy  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  Kingdoms  c^  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  portiy  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  n^ 
mention  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Relioboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result 
of  an  aUianoe  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  a^'lum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  zii.  2,  xiv. 
25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  connection 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  (1  K.  zv.  19); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  active 
co()peration  of  Benhadad  against  Baasha  (IK.  zv. 
16-20).  Aitother  poUcy,  induced  probably  by  the 
encroaching  *pirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  fonnation  of 
an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ahab 
and  JeboslU|ihat  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab*s  dynasty.  It  occasionally  ezteiided 
to  eommndal  operations  (2  C!hr.  zz.  86).  Tbs 
aOianoe  ceased  in  Jehu*s  reiim:   war  broke  out 
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ihoitly  aftfcr  betweai  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
«ch  nation  looked  for  foroign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
waa  formed  between  Bedn,  king  of  Syrian  and  P^ 
kah  on  the  one  aide,  and  Ahac  and  TlglatJi-Pileaer, 
king  of  AaBjria,  on  the  other  (2  R.  zvi.  5-9). 
By  this  means  an  opening  waa  afibrded  to  the  ad- 
ranccs  of  the  Aasyriui  power;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judikh,  as  they  were  successivdy  at- 
tacked, sot^ht  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  strongl?  interested  in  miunt4uning  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  banier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Saboco  or  Se- 
vochus),  and  tvoelted  against  Shalmaneser  (2  K. 
xrii.  4):  Ilezekiah  adopted  the  same  policy  in  op- 
position to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  neither 
case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So.  It  appears 
probable  that  his  Aiccessor  Sethos,  who  had  of- 
fended the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance;  and  it  was  omy  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  ddeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tlrhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  Judah  (2  R.  xix.  0,  36;  Herod, 
ii.  141).  The  weak  condition  of  E^ypt  i^  the  be- 
ginning of  the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon 
sobdued  the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manaaseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1 1- 
13).  It  was  apparenUy  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians 
that  Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr. 
xxxT.  20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Ass}Tian  empire  again  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Jews,  and  made  them  the  sul^jects  of  I*^ypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar^s  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  at^ainst  the 
Babylonians  (2  R.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xl\i.  2) ;  and  lasUy, 
Zedekiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  K^^t  (Ks.  xvii.  15). 
A  temporary  relief  appean  to  have  been  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11),  but  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish 
independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Mao- 
cabeeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  East,  as  a 
oountorpoise  to  the  neighbcning  state  of  Syria  (1 
Bfacc.  viii.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Maoc.  xii.  1 ;  Ant. 
xiii.  5,  $  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mace.  xv.  17 ;  AnL 
dii.  7,  $  3).  On  the  last  occasion  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighboring  nations  b.  c.  140  (1 
Mace.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
demonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  3onimon  stock  (1  Maoc.  xii.*2,  xiv.  20 ;  AnL  xii. 
4,  §  10,  xiii.  5,  §  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  128  (AnL  xiii. 
3,  §  2),  after  his  defeat  by  ^Vntiochus  Sidetes,  and 

a  •Though  this  usage  happens  to  be  mentioned 
only  in  the  transaction  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen. 
azxi.  62),  it  wu  evidently  not  unoommon  among  the 
mstem  races.  Sir  Heniy  C.  KawUnson  mentions  the 
nteresting  and  illustrative  fitct  that  he  has  found  in 
iie  Assyrian  Inscriptions  fkeqnent  examples  of  this 
nme  praotloe  of  raising  a  tmnolns  for  the  purpose  of 
rommwnorating  and  ratifying  a  compact.  See  Ath- 
ii<m,  AjpM  19,  1862     The  eivctk^  of  a  stone  as  a 
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thtf  kMses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  Tliii 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  px)ved  fotal  (o  thi 
independence  of  the  Jews.  The  rival  claims  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  tc 
Pompej,  B.  c.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu* 
nity  of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  (Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  thr 
advice  of  M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  6). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  rdigious  rites.  A  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim* 
ilar  destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  th# 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i.  24), 

hence  the  expression  n^"]^!  PHji  (  =  8^jcui 
T4fjLw§w,  focdm  tcere)  to  make  (lit.   ia  cut)  a 

treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  H  K  (lit 
imprtcaJlism)  for  a  covenant.  Tliat  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
I)etween  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xx\i.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  R.  xi.  4). 
Hie  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.  c; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
lK)lical  of  fiddlty,  was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  prob- 
ably used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  enter- 
taiimients ;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of  salt '  * 
(Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
uf  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).<'  Ptcaenu  were 
also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  R. 
XV.  18;  Is.  xxx.  6;  1  Afaoc.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity 
of  the  Jews  to  thdr  engagements  was  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  their  histor}'  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  8e> 
vere  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Ec.  xvii.  16). 

W.  L.  B. 

ALXOM  (*AXX(V?  \S^^'  M-  AXXapy;]  Alex. 
A8Xwy:  Mahmm).  The  same  as  Abii  or  Amosi 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

W.  A.  W. 


ALXON  0^^  H  or  p^S),  a  large  strong  tree 
of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thtt. 
51,  103;  Stanley,  App.  §  76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topc^graphy  of  Palestine. 

L    AxxoN,   more  accurately  Elon    (]  wK 

(D'^aSS?^):  MwXd;  [Alex.  Mi|A«y:]  Eltm\  a 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Joeh. 
xix.  83).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  t.  e.  "  the  oak 
by  Zaanannim,"  or  "the  oidi  of  the  loading  of 
tents "  ["  tents  of  the  wanderers,**  according  to 
Fiirst],  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad 
tribe  frequoiting  the  spot.  Such  a  tribe  were  the 
Renites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  place  is 
again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,<^  with  the  additional 


rsUgloas  memorial  or  as  the  dgn  of  a  covenant  beiwresa 
God  and  man  (e.  g.  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxvlil 
18)  was  a  similar  proceeding,  but  not  altogether  ana> 
ogons.  H. 

ft  f*lbb?,  JAofi,  is  the  reading  of  y.d.Hooght,ssi« 

of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  bat  mos?  MSS.  have  as  abov* 
(Davidson's  iUbr.  Text,  p.  46). 

c  It  must  b»  "^marked  that  the  Taigmii  Jonachav 
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Idbition  of  <*  by  Kedeih  (Naphtali).'*    Here,  oam 
iver,  the  A.  Y.,  following  the  Vulgate,  renden  the 
iroidd  (^  the  plain  of  Zaajcaim."     [Elom.]     (See 
Stanley,  p.  340,  noU.) 

2.  Al'loh-ba'chuth  (r\^33  ^V.  M  «  =  ooA 

of  weqiing;  and  so  fidXa^os  wMovs'-  quercua 
flttua)^  the  tree  under  which  liebekah's  nuna  Deb- 
orah, waa  buried  (Gen.  zxxv.  8,.  Ewald  (Gesck. 
ill.  29)  bdieves  the  "oak  of  Tabor"  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "plain  of  T.*')  to  he  the  same  as,  or  the 
saooeBsor  of,  this  tree,  "  Tabor  *'  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  firom  "  Deborah,"  and  he 
would  Anther  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree  of 
Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley,  pp. 
143, 230.6  G. 

3.  Al'lon  0*iVm  [an  oak] :  'AxAv;  [Vat  M. 

Afju»Vf  H.  AfAfMp;]  Alex.  AAA»y:  AUon).  A 
Smteonite,  anc^rtor  ^  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).   W.  A.  W. 

ALMO'DAD  (llh^bs  [possibly =<A«/>ro- 

gemtor^  Fiirst]:  *EA/i«8^:  Elmodad)^  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
His  settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  and  his  name  appears  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Mudad  (or  El-Mudad,  the 
word  being  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
«f  the  article  being  prefixed),  a  &mou8  personage 
m  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  fitther  of  Ishmael's 
Arab  wife  {Afir-di  ez-Zemdn,  dec.),  and  the  chief 
if  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
iith  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coming  from 
the  Yemen,  settled  in  the  neighbcnhood  of  Mek- 
ceh,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmadites.  The 
tame  of  Mud^  was  peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and 
iCMne  by  several  oi  its  chiefii  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Euai  sur  tHUt,  dea  Arabes  avant  tldamitme^  ifc, 
1.  33  ff.,  168,  and  194  ff.v  Gesenius  (Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  loc.)  says,  "  Ir  there  were  an  ancient 

error  in  reading  (for  T^ID  ^S),  we  might  com- 
pare Biorady  v^iyO  <ff  v>t*jO^JLj,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
Feiu,  near  Zabid."  (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfedie 
HuL  AnUidamica^  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others 

have  suggested   -.  y^^i  but  the  well-known  tribes 

rf  this  stock  are  of  Ishmaelite  descent.  Bochart 
{.PhnUg,  ii.  16)  thinks  that  Ahnodad  may  be  traced 
'n  Um  name  of  the  *AAA.ou/icu£rai  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 

rsodezR  this  paBsaga  by  words  meaning  ^  ttie  plain  of 
tiM  swamp  '^  (ne  Schwan,  p.  181).    This  is  Xwald's  ex- 
planatloo  also  ( Qttek.  U.  492,  note).     Vor  othar  inter- 
wstatkHM  see  Fiirst  (Hmdwb.  p.  91). 
a  The  Sam.  Yenkm,  aeooiding  to  its  oustomaiy 

wisring  at  AUon,  has  here  nH'^S^  niU7)D,  "  the 
lUUH  of  BaUth.*'  See  this  sal^t  mora  flilly  ex- 
unlned  under  Sum. 

»  •Tha  plaoe  of  the  first  Deborsh^s  <«  oak  "  and  that 
sf  the  second  Deborsh's  "palm-tiae,"  may  possibly 
Oave  been  the  same ;  but  in  order  to  identify  the  one 
bae  with  the  other,  Swald  has  to  assume  that  the  text 
kas  miscalled  the  tree  intended  in  one  of  the  passages 
Oemk.  Hi.  39,  note).  In  Oen.  xzzv.  8,  we  are  tc  vsod 
*  andBr  the  oak,'^  i.  e.  the  original  one  or  Its  rapresenta* 
«i«  assttll  waU  known,  and  not «  an  oak  "  (A.  V.).  H. 

c  0*^*31^0719,  Poal  part  pi.,  fttn  dooom   verb 
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7,  $  34)  a  people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Fdix, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lsr  [Arabia]. 

E.S.  P. 

AL'MON  (11»^?  [hidden]:  TdfAoXa;  [Alex. 

AA/M9I':  Comp.  *EAfu$y;  Aid.  'AX/ai^:]  Almon),  a 
city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  **  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Bei\iamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
foimd  as  Alemeth  —  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  wouM  appear  to  have  descended  to  us 
[Alemkth.]  G. 

AL'MON-DIBLATHAIM  (accurately  Dib- 

lathamah,  nn%"lb;;i':T-]b^5  •  PeAfubif  Ac/i 
?iaBaifi''  Heimonndibtaikaim),,  one  of  the  latest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47). 
Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdnj  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Amon ;  and  there  is  thus  every 
probability  that  Ahnon-diblathaim  was  identical 
with  Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by 
Jeraniah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibcm 
and  Nebo,  and  that  its  trsoes  will  be  discovered  on 
fiirther  exploration.     [For  the  etymology  see  Dib- 

UATHAIM.]  G. 

ALMOND  (IJ^Ty  sMASd  (vh) :    a^tJyaa- 

Aoi',  Kdpuoyj  Ko^^iyoSf  Kapywrdi  amygdalm^ 
amygdala^  in  nucu  nuMbim,  instar  ttucis^  virga 
vigilant).  This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11: 
Ex.  XXV.  33,  34,  xxxvU.  19,  20;  Num.  xvii.  8; 
Ecdes.  xii.  5;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
It  is  invariably  represoited  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (shdked)j  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut;  for  in- 
stance, in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "a  little  honey, 
s]uces  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;"  here  the 
fruit  is  deariy  meant  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  the  "bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds," <^  which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candle- 
stick, seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.*'  Aaron's  rod, 
that  so  miraculously  budded,  yielded  almond  nuts. 
In  the  two  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere 
miah,  ihdJced  is  translated  almond  iree^  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  cleariy 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  writers,  tbU 
th&knd  stands  exclusively  for  "  almond-nuts,"  and 
that  ^  signifies  the  "tree."'  Hosenmiiller  con 
jectures  that  the  latter  word  designates  the  toikty 
the  former  the  addvaUd  tree.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  appean  more  probable  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  useful 
fruit,  was  known  by  these  Uoo  difierent  names. 

1pt2?,  always  used  in  Heb.  text  in  refersnce  to  the 
goldcoa  eandlestk^:  LXX.  htrmmnUvot.  Kapvto-Kovt, 
aL  tcofyvto-MHc;  Aquila,  cfi)|yivyi8aAM^'n}i'. 

^  Tpt^,  ^  St  amifgdaku  et  amfgdahtm^  Bibor  et 
fructus  r  hks  antem  fruotus  potius  qoam  arboris  ttamst 
daiigmtfl  videtur "  (BosenmulL  Sehol.  in  Uxod.  xxv. 
8S;       That  akUM'mtru  and  JhtUf  see  also  Vlirst, 

Cutuord.  Tp^CT,  "am9g:(fa<aetaiyijifdatem,deart>ora 

•I  frnetu ;  **  and  Boxtorf,  Lex,  Chald.^  TJtT,  **  sig 
nlflcac  arborem  et  fructom."    MIehaeHs  {Sippl,  s.  v 

J^^)  nnderstaods  the  almond-shaped  bowls  lo  rsfet 
to  the  ttcoom,  I.  e.  the  ealjfx  and  the  eonOa. 

•  Harris,  Nat.  Hi$t,  of  the  BiMe,  art  »  Abnooil,**  aal 
Dr.  Bo-*e  in  KItto,  art  «  Shaksd.** 
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Die  etymology  uf  the  Hebrew  Uiz  ii  ui^eertaln;  nd 
ilthough  the  word  occun  only  in  Gen.  xzz.  37| 
where  it  is  translated  hazel  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
v.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  ia  an- 
other word  for  the  abnond,  for  in  the  Arable  this 
identical  word,  Uiz,  denotes  the  almond.  [Uazkl.] 
The  early  appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond' 
tree  (Amy^dalua  communis)  was  no  doubt  regarded 
by  tiie  Jews  of  old  as  a  weloome  harbinger  of 
Mprmgj  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was  pasa- 
mg  away  —  that  the  flowers  would  soon  appear  on 
the  earth  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  tiie  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  be 
heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11,  12).  The 
word  shaked,  therefore,  or  the  tree  whidi  hatiened 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiftil  and 
fitting  8ynon3nn  for  the  Acs,  or  almond-tree,  in  the 
language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
instances  of  plants  being  nan«)d  from  the  seaaon  of 
the  year  when  they  are  flowering  —  may  for  hav^- 
Ihom ;  pa»jue  fiower  for  anemone ;  Imt  Khf  for 
dfiffbdil;  winter  cress  for  hetU/e  mu^rd.  But 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  skdkid  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
word  apricot,  or  aprioock,  as  it  was  formeily  and 
matt  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  firom  the  lAtin 
pracoqwh  prascocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which 
ripened  earlier  than  the  common  one;  hence  its 
name,  the  precocious  tree  (comp.  Pltn.  xv.  11 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  46).  Shdkid,  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability only  another  name  with  the  Jews  for  ws. 

Shdked  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifles 
"to  be  wakefVil,*'  <'to  hasten," <*  for  the  ahnond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus  —  A.  pernca,  the  peach-tree,  and  A,  oomr- 
m^mis,  the  ^dhed — appear  to  be  common  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
(Phys,  Hist  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
part  of  Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
that  month:  the  19th,  2dd,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
&ct  will  explain  that  otherwise  unintdligibk  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12),  "  Tlie  word  oil  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
.ree  (shdked).  Then  said  the  I^ord  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  wen  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (shdked)  my  word 
to  perform  it." 

In  that  wdl-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
Bge  in  Eccles.  xil.  it  is  said,  '*  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish."  This  expresuon  is  geuenHy  understood 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  IcAa  of  old  age  thinly 
scattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white  bloa- 


o  ipW  (i)deaibmU, (2)  ovitevit-  Arab.  (XaAjm- 


n3r,riP?^' 


9       ^ 

iyAMii  insomtris.  TbeCbaldeels 

139^  ^  ^*^3^  *  3  *^  P  ^'^S  interchaofsd.    The 
IjrilM  wora  ii  similar. 

ft  TIm  general  color  of  tfae  almond  blossom  is  pink, 
Wt  tibe  flowers  do  vaxy  from  deep  {rfnk  to  nearly 
•htte. 

«  *T|7tZ5    ^bQ^«       Qesenlus    makes    the    verb 
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•oms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  bongha  of  thiateM 
Geseoius,  however,  does  not  aUow  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  he  says,  with  some  truth,^  that  the 
almond  flowers  are  pink  or  rose-colored,  not  lohite. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rendered  by  him  —  *'  the 
almond  is  rfyected."*^  Though  a  delicious  fitdt 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  te^h,  would  be  obliged 
to  refuse  it.*'  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A 
y.  b  rrtained,  then  the  allunoo  to  the  ahnond-trec 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  dd  age  in 
the  case  oi  him  who  remembereth  not  *'  his  Crastoi 
in  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  ahnond-tre* 
ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  always  been  re^Euded  by  the  Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  Uils  day  the  English  Jews  on 
their  great  feast-days  carry  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they 
used  to  present  pahn-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed 
{Scr^jt,  Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  fiunine  in 
the  time  of  Jos^h  the  almond  did  not  fiul  them, 
and  that,  as  it  "  &iled  not  to  their  patriarchs  in  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  cometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that 
God  foigetteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israd,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spcHler, 
and  their  tonple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modern  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  oi 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  <^  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
E^gypt  and  houre  of  bondage  (Anderson's  Wander^ 
vngs  in  lAe  Land  of  Israeli  p.  250). 

The  ahuond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
dabts  communis,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosn^ 
ceo,  and  sub-order  Amygdala.  This  order  is  a 
laige  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  pnches,  nectarines,  pliuns,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawberries,  Ac.,  dx:.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  seed^  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  nmny  plants  in  the  order  Eosacecs  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Nwth 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautifril  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fruit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and 
an  acute  point.    The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy 


^Ka"^  to  be  mphil  t0Uu^,  from  ^hO,  to  dmde,  te 

dstpiss  ;  y H!3^  would  tfami  be  after  the  Syrlao  form. 

instead  of  VH^^.    But  aU  the  old  versioDS  agree  with 
the  tvaoslatioD  of  the  A.  T.,  tfae  verb  being  formed  ng 

ularly  from  the  root  y^2,  fiarert. 

d  n  When  the  grindbrs  oeaae  because  they  an  few ' 
(Xoeles.  xii.  8).  For  some  other  curious  interpieta 
ttons  of  this  passage,  see  that  of  B.  Salomoa,  quote% 

by  Baates  Pagnhius  in  his  Thesaurus,  sub  voce  y^^ 

and  Tatablus,  Annotata  ad  Eeetesiasten,  xil.  6  ( CHk 
Site.  III.  28S1. 
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mietj  of  Uiii  apeeits.  Th«  EngUih  Almaid, 
SpHiiih  AliMndra,  tin  Pmnncal  i4mi»Uii,  tb« 
French  ArHomle,  are  nil  ippareaU;  deiind  from 
the  Gnek   i^ivySiiXTi,    lAtin  Arnggdrda,      It  ii 

bowb  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  piocet  of  rock- 
errntil  OMi)  in  udorning   bnuicb-candloticki  uu 


ALMS  (QbW.  HiJTS), 
the  poor,  fTom  Angto-Su.  abnettc,  pnibahlj,  ■■ 
well  u  Gam.  iJmotn,  from  iKntavini:  dttmo- 
lynn,  Vulg.  (but  kc  Bcmorth,  J.  S.  Diet.).  Hie 
ir«d  "  idma  *'  U  not  found  in  our  rer^on  of  the 
nnoniod  booki  of  O-  T.,  but  it  occun  npttUilj 
in  N.  T.,  end  in  the  ApooTphal  bnoki  of  Tohit 
end  EcdoiutKui.  The  Heb.  HI^IS,  riglilroiu- 
mtti,  the  DnBl  equinleot  for  otw  in  0.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered b;  LXX.  In  Deut.  hit.  13,  Dmn.  iT.  34,  uid 
ibnihae,  JAtq^uwirTt,  whikt  (ome  MSS.,  with 
Vulg.  Mid  Khem.  Teet.,  read  In  tlott.  li.  1,  i.- 
mioffvni.  [Tbii  reading  U  adopted  bj  Grieib., 
Uichm.,  Tiach.,  Tregello,  and  Alford.  —  A.) 

The  dutj  of  ahoigiiuig,  ttftciaUy  in  kind,  eon- 
ntttng  ehieflj  in  portiou  to  be  left  desJgDedljr  from 
produoe  of  the  Setd,  the  vinejird,  and  Uieolive- 
yazd  (Ler.  lil.  S,  10,  uiii.  33;  Deut.  it.  1 
IB,  uti.  3-13;  Ruth  ii.  3],  ii  idictlj  mat 
the  l«w.  AAer  hii  enlnnce  into  the 
ptotniae,  the  Iiraelite  wai  ordend  to  pnaent  jearl; 
tho  flnt-fruita  of  the  land  bdure  the  Lotd,  in  a 
oanniT  aignifioint  of  hit  own  previouilj  deetitute 
BOidition.  Exrjr  third  jear  alw  (Deut.  lir.  28) 
neh  [nprietor  waa  directed  to  (hare  the  tithea  of 
hie  produce  with  "  the  I^nte,  the  ■Irangeri  the 
tOho'kH.  and  the  widow."  The  theological  eati- 
mate  of  ainUf^ting  among  the  Jewi  ii  indicated  b J 
the  lolbwing  puaagea  :  —  Job  mi.  IT ;  Pn».  " 
■i.  t;  Eath.  ii.  33i  Pl  ciii,  9{  Acta  ii.  3B, 
aaa  of  Doreaa;  i.  3,  of  Comdiui:  lowtilch  maj  be 
tdded.  Tob.  IT.  10.  11,  liv.  10,  11;  and  Eeclua.  iiL 
30,  il.  34.  And  the  Talmudiita  went  lo  hr  u  u> 
nlcrpral  rightaanrtt  bj  alnui^Ting  Id  >uch  paa- 
la^etaiGen.  iriu.  I9;UUt.  U    ^-   -^'   " 

Id  the  women'!  mart  of  the  T 
J  tWHfilMka  isr  Tolnntarj  offinngi  (Uaik  ili. 
tl),  Btm  at  which  waa  deroted  to  alma  for  education 
rf  poor  ehlldRn  of  good  hmSij,    BcA<e  the  C^ 
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t  it  waa  eridenUr  allowed  in  later  tinma  (UaU 

.  .10;  Uaik  i.  4S;  AcV  i!i.  3). 

.UIb-  the  CaptiTit},  but  at  what  time  it  caunol 

known  certaiidy,  a  deHnite  «]il«n  of  almagiiing 

a  inltoduced,  aad  even  enforced  under  pennlliea. 

In  STery  eitj  there  were  thrw  coUerton.     The  ool- 

lectiona  were  of  two  kinda:   {!,)  Of  roonej  for  the 

poor  of  (he  city  only,  made  by  two  cf " 

(nsp)  hi 

on  the  Sabbath,  and  diatribuled  bj  the  Ihm  in  the 

evening;  (3,)  For  the  poor  in  genml,  of  food  and 

aoKj,  collected  eveij  day  frran  houae  to  houae,  n- 

ived  ia  •  diah  (^inQil),  and  diitributed  by 

e  three  coUectora.     Hie  two  coHectlonB  obtuned 

e  namea  leapectiTely  of  '■  ilnia  of  the  cheet,"  and 

Uma  of  the  diab."      Spedal  collectiona  and  di«- 

ibalkiDs  wen  aba  made  on  tiiat-daji. 

The  Phariatea  wen  lealoui  in  alrDagiving,  but 

100  oitailalioua  in  their  mode  of  peribnnanoe,  for 

which  our  I.ord  finda  Qudt  with  them  (MaU.  vi.  3). 

Hut  there  is  no  gmund  for  auppoaing  that  the  ei- 

preaaion  ^))  mXvlirjii  i»  more  than  a  mode  of 

denouncing  their  dii^ilaj,  bj  a  figure  drawn  from 

the  ftequent  atid  wdl-known  uae  of  tnimpeta  In  le- 

li^oua  and  other  eelehntlona,  Jewiah  aa  well  aa 

'  mthen.     Winer,  a.  v.     CatpioT.  Etitm.  Jad.  33. 

itringa,  O*  Sfi.  Vet.  ill.  1, 13.     EUej,  On  Gat- 

rk.     Bfaimooidea,  Dt  J-»ri  Paaptni,  rii.  10; 

.  1,  6;  X.     (Prldewu.]     Jahn,  Arch.  BM.  ir. 

1.     (Upham.)    IJghtJbot,ffDns  AeAr.,oaHatt. 

vi.  3,  and  Daa:  TtmpB.  p.  19.     Did.  of  Antiq. 

1.  T.  "Tubs."    [See  OFraKtnos;  Puok;  Titru; 

Teuflb.] 

The  duCj  of  i«li«Tiiig  the  poor  wu  not  neglacted 
by  tbe  Chriatiana  <Ualt.  t1.  1-4;  Lnks  lir.  IS; 
Acta  n.  35;  Gal.  il.  10.)  Ererj  Cbriatian  waa 
exhorted  to  la;  bj  on  the  Soodaj  In  each  week 
ime  portion  of  hia  jmfiU,  to  be  B|^iIlBd  to  the 
anta  of  the  needy  (Acta  li.  3D;  Rom.  it.  35-3T( 
Cor.  itI.  1-4).  It  waa  also  oonaidered  a  doty 
apecially  incumbent  on  widowa  to  derola  thau- 
BeWci  to  auch  miniatiatlffiia  (1  llnL  T.  10). 

H.  W.  P. 
ALMUO-TREE^     [Aloum.} 
AL-NATHAN  ('AAroAL.;  [Tat.  Bnoriv;] 
Alei.    EArafor:    Enaalhim).      EuiATUAH   9   (1 
Eedr.  tUL  44;  oon^.  Eir.TiU.  16).     W.  A.  W. 

ALOB»,LIGN  ALOB8  {U-'^n^ti,  MUbit. 
n'lSriR  MaiMh:  i7«|«f  (in  Kmn.  IiIt.  6), 
(TTwrrA  (In  Fa.  iIt.  8);  ixM.  Aquila  and  Aid. 
aA>A:  Comp.  ikie:  Sym.  Bviuatw  (in  Cant,  it 
14):  tabtrmacal/i,  guita,  iJoe:  in  'S.T.ixiti,nloe) 

mentioned  in  Kum.  xxiv.  6,  when  Behuun  oom- 
pane  the  cooditlon  of  the  laiaelita  to  *^  treea  cJ 
lil^-aloea  which  tbe  Lerd  hath  planted;"  in  Pa. 
iIt.  8,  "  An  thy  garmenta  amdl  of  myirh,  and 
aloea,  and  caiaia: "  in  Pior.  vii.  IT,  "  I  bxn  per 
fumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloea,  aod  cinnamon." 
In  Cant.  It.  14,  Sobnion  apeaka  of  "myn-h  and 
aJo«,  with  aD  tlie  chief  apicea."  The  wmd  occun 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (John  vx.  39),  whoe  mention 
ia  [oade  of  Nicodnnua  bringing  "^  miiture  of 
mr^b  and  aloea.  about  an  hundred  pound  wdtfbt," 
mr  the  pt^rpoae  of  anointing  the  Iwdy  of  our  Lord. 
WriUra  generafly,  following  (^daioa  {Hiervb.  1. 
135),  who  derotea  thlrty-flTe  pvea  to  tUa  foliHet, 
tuppoM  that  the  j4;BiJiiria  ogtMocktm  i)  tba  tni 


T2  ALOE» 

u  question.     The  tn»  which  bdong  lo  tbs 
lal  OTder   .jftufaruicra,  apetaknu   dimtjIalODOUi 
ttowenng  plint*,  «re  fur  Ihr  matt  nut  our 
liopical  AJia.     Tlie  »pecip»  Ag.  agatiochum, 
luppLifs  die  aloetwood  of  cununerce.  It  iniuh  i 


Uie  Anibic  phjilciuu.  Ibn  Suia"  (AviceoD 
tbe  Latin  (nuiBlation,  ipenlu  or  thii  wood  undi 
ruunet  of  Agali-rJiiini,  Xjfhht,  or  Ugnam-Aloti. 
In  tbt  Ambic  original  i  ctamption  ii  giva  of  it 
under  the  nomea  oT  ^^Aiifuon,  ^yAdliwitAi,  (W 
(Dr.  Koylt,  in  ty.  Bi6.  J.ii.,.,.  "  Alalim").  Ik 
Hojte  </«!«(.  ^  Himmalnynn  »  Mny,  p.  17 1)  men- 
IJoDi  thrw  varietia  oT  this  wood  M  bdng  obUincd 
in  tbe  buun  of  NnnfatTii  Indi*. 

Th*  AquUaria  uamiliiria  of  (hinii  bia  Uw  chw- 
KHr  of  hemg  the  niunt  highly  wenWil.  I!ul  it  is 
a  ■■wpriilT  bet  ihiu  tiiu  fngnncj  dot*  not  ouat  iii 
uiy  of  liiii  fiunilj    "  ...... 


in  tbe  ground,  whicli  ncrelmta  the  deoty, 
the  lUter  or  fragrant  oil,  b  nctEled.  lie  but 
■loe-wDod  ii  cAJiFd  cniirmbat,  uid  it  tha  produce 
nf  AquilaHa  agt^iochum,  ■  native  oT  ^Ihet,  in 
Northern  India.  Tbia  ia  a  ma^iificcnt  tm,  and 
CTOWa  to  the  heigfal  of  I8D  fact,  being  13  ftet  in 
[irth ;  "  The  bark  of  the  Ijuuk  ia  tmoolh  and  aah- 


le  tme  ia  dit- 


(Script.   Htrb.  p,  338).     The 

Aq.  fiffnU,,  11  an  entirely  difterent  plant,  bein^  a 
anuU  cmoked  tne,  conttuning  an  acrid  milkj  poi- 
•DD,  in  common  with  the  reit  of  tbe  A'u/iAoi  Mm-fx. 
Ptraona  have  loet  their  aigbt  from  thii  juice  getting 
into  their  e}a,  whecce  the  plant'*  geueric  name. 
AjoB-n™.  It  ia  diflicuh.  to  account  lor  the  tpe- 
ciftc  name  of  this  plant,  for  the  ngnUochum  Lt  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  miiat  -be  confeaied,  however,  that,  nolwilb- 
standlng  all  that  faaa  lieen  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  ilAa/im-lnea  with  the  ahti-icDod  of 
commerce,  and  notwitliatiuiding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  tbe  HeliiTw  noid  with  the  Arabic  Aghla- 
jixm  and  the  Creek  Aj/nUurlioii,  the  opinion  ia  not 
clear  of  diHicidtiea.  In  the  fint  plan  the  paaaage 
in  Num.  ixiv.  6,  "aj  the  Al.a&m  which  Jcho- 
I'ab  hath  planted,  la  an  argument  againtt  the 
identification  with  tbe  Ai/vilaiia  .ign&xkvm.  The 
[JCX.  read  artirai  (tenia]:  and  they  are  (hUoweil 
by  tlie  Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  aon^ 
other  leraiona.  If  OLalba  (lenltl  ia  not  the  tnte 
reading  —  and  the  conleit  ia  agnintt  it  —  then  if 
AhARin  =  Aq-  af/nUodiuin^  we  mutt  luppoae  that 
Balaaia  it  epcakiug  of  trea  conccmiug  which  in 
their  growing  itxle  he  could  ha>^  known  nothing 
T.  ad  Num. 


uiv.  ei  aUowa 

acquunted  wil 
the  prophet  n 


a  not  found  in  Ar»- 


bai-e  aeen  the  wood.  Dnt  the 
manifeatly  impUea  that  be  had 
aeen  the  Aliilbn  gj  oming.  and  that  in  all  ptobatHl- 
ity  Ibey  were  tome  kind  of  tree  aufficiently  known 
to  the  laiaeUtea  10  enable  thi-!ii  to  undenland  tbe 
alluiion  in  itt  full  force.  Ilul  if  the  AhiSm  =  the 
niuch  of  the  illuAtration  wouli^ 
tbe  people  who  jrere  tbe  auhjeet 
for  the  Atf.  tignilochum  ia  finuid 


uo  lived,  nor  in  &loab,  where  the  bleedng  ma 

Hichaelit  (Sujg,.  pp.  34.  3S)  believn  the  LXS. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  teea  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beaut;,  in  tuppoiiug  that 
IWiatn  wu  drawing  a  umibtude  from  a  tree  of  ibr- 
eign  growth.  He  conEnaea  that  the  paralleliam  of 
the  verae  ia  uiore  in  favor  of  the  trer  than  tbe  tent; 
but  be  olijectA  tiiat  the  lign-aloea  abouid  be  men- 
tioned bfllbn  the  cedan,  tbe  panDeliam  requiring, 
he  Ihinkt.  the  invene  order.  But  thit  it  baldly  a 
valid  objertiun ;  fbr  what  tm  mu  bdd  in  gttata 
eatimation  than  the  cedar  V  And  even  if  MAttm 
=  Aq.  nii"U..  yet  (he  latter  ebuae  of  tbe  tene 
doea  no  violence  to  (he  law  of  parallelitm,  for  of  tba 
(wo  treen  the  cedar  "mijor  fit  tt  auguUiar." 
Again,  the  paaaage  in  Vn,  klv-  S  would  perhapa  be 
more  correctly  IranaiaLeJ  thoa:  "  Tbe  myrrb,  aloea. 

from  the  ivory  polacte  of  tbe  Afinnt,  thall  make 
thee  glad."  '     The  Minni,  or  Uiuiei,  were  Inhab- 


•s^f' 


JUt,  "t  ('»• 


"  ''j* 


■1,  IKS.  Ra  AM.  I.  p.  M  IL 1  ATlc(ima,I.U.  P.1B1; 


Sprenfil,  mu.  lUi  Nrri.  t  L  p.  3.1  (rnyla(,  La 


AJLOTH 

.taiiti  of  wpicj  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade 
J]  the  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (Plin.  zii. 
14,  16;  Boebart,  Phaieg,  ii.  22,  136.  As  the 
myrrh  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  )Iiimi,  and  were  doubtless  natural  productions 
of  their  country,  the  inference  is  that  nl/Pts^  l>ehig 
named  with  them,  was  also  a  production  of  the 
same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  appHes 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opmion  which 
identifies  the  Akd^  with  the  AgaUockum^  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  proved. 
Hiller  {IJierophyL  i.  394)  derives  the  word  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "  to  shine,"  "  to  be  splendid,'* 
and  believes  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ; 
prolmbly,  he  says,  the  Cedrua  magni^  or  Cedrelnte. 
What  {he  C.  magna  may  be,  modem  botanical  sci- 
ence would  be  at  a  loss  to  coi^ecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tnx  denoted  by  the  term  Ahdlim  or  Ah&idth. 

W.  H. 

A'LOTH  (nib^ :  BooXiSe;  [Alex.  MooA- 
«t:]  Baiotk\  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Aaber  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
eomroissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  It  is  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  Bealoth,  thcugh  the 

A.  v.  treats  the  ^  as  a  prefix.^*  In  the  former 
case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus  has  r^y  ircpl  *Kp- 
K^v  woftctXiaifj  *Apiefi  being  the  name  which  ne 
elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  Asher.  6. 

Ali'PH  A,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Omi^  is  the  last  Its  significance  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last  *' 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  11  [rec.  text],  xxi.  6), 
which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I 
am  the  first  and  I  am  the  bst,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God.*'  So  Prudentius  {Caihemtr, 
hymn,  ix.  il)  explains  it: 

"  Alpha  et  0  cognomlnatar :  ipse  fens  et  clausula 
Omuiiim  qtus  sunt,  flienmt,  quseque  post  fbtuia  sunt.'' 

The  expression  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega**  is 
illustrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Schoettgen  {ffor.  Hebr.  i.  1086) 
quotes  finom  Jnlkut  Rvbeni,  fol.  17,  4,  *'Adam 

tnnsgreased  the  whole  law  firom  S  to  H,"  that  is, 

from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  neces- 
lary  to  inquire  Aether  in  the  latter  usage  the 
meaning  is  so  full  as  m  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  dctennined  by  separate  considerations.  As  an 
iUustiation  merriy,  the  reference  is  valuable.  Both 
(iredcs  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  letters  A  and  A  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  mon<^;ram  of 
L'hrist  (Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacotnbg^  pp. 
166-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
Jus  occors  is  a  marble  tablet  founc  in  the  cata- 
mnbs  at  Meloe,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
tBotmy,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.     [Chom.] 

W.  A.  W. 
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*  Tfa«  declaration  ^*  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,"  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  God  as  the  being  ftvm 
whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  univene,  directinjr 
all  events  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  gives  assurance  that  he  wUl  carry  on  to  its  con- 
summation the  woric  which  he  has  begun;  "th# 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kmgdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  '*  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenbeig  remariu  (on  Rev.  i.  8),  "  in  this  deo* 
laration  the  Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so 
am  I  also  the  Omega,  'fhe  beginning  is  surety 
for  the  end.*'  See  also  Bengal's  note.  0)mp.  2 
Esdr.  vi.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii. 
22,  6  $§hs  .  .  .  avrhs  iavr^  «ral  Twny  oJInip^ 
Kjis^  iipxh  Kol  fitffa  Ktd  r4\os  xdinvy.  AnL 
viii.  11,  §  2,  ipx^  *^^  t€\os  ray  awdm»y. 
Plato,  De  Legg.  iv.  7,  p.  715  e,  4  Otdsj  &<nr€p  ical 
6  TctKtuhs  K&yos,  ^xH*'  ff  koI  reXcur^v  feed  fi4' 
tra  rmy  kwdtnav  tx^^  *•  ^'  ^»  Pwedicatio  Petri 
ap.  Oem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  cTs  0f^f  icriv^  hs 
iipxh^  inCvrwK  4wol7i<r€y,  ica2  t4\ovs  4^ov<riai> 
fytfv.  I'or  other  examples  and  illustrations  of 
tms  phraseology,  see  Lobeck's  Aglofjth,  pp.  529- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.     [WRiriNO.] 

ALPH^'US  [<yr  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  1611,  and 

most  eds.]  ('AA^oy:  *^^7^  [perh.  exchange])^ 
the  fittho*  of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt. 
X.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by 
the  cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25). 
[Mary.]  In  ti^is  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas);  a  variation  aris- 
ing firom  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  H : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 

names.       Winer  compares  'Ayyeuos  from  ^3n» 

'Efide  from  n^n,  ^air4K  from  nOQ  (2  Chr. 

XXX.  1),  TafiiK  from  HD^  (Geo.  xxii.  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  ik 

the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  H  at  the  beginmng 
of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as  in  KiAiicfa  tnm 

Tlbn.  Whether  the  But  of  this  variety  eadsttng 
gives  us  a  frirther  right  to  identify  Alphsus  mA 
the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  nevor  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  dlipsia  is 
*Io^as  *laKA$ou  m  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  1.  13,  ia  te 
be  fiUed  up  by  inserting  &8cA<^^r,  then  the  apostii 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  Alplueus.  And  ic 
Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  saklto  ham 
been  the  son  of  Alphseus.  Nor  can  any  satisAw- 
tory  reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  this  K) 
have  been  a  diSerent  person,  as  is  usually  done^ 
For  ftirther  particulars,  see  James  thb  Less,  and 
Bkktiirbn  op  Jesus.  H.  A 

*  llie  Alphseus  who  was  the  father  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14).  and  the  Alphseus  who  was 
the  fSither  of  ^ames  the  Less  (Matt;  x.  3),  in  ai 
probability,  w*re  difilferent  persons.      In  the  Usti 


194. 


a  •  It  doss  so  In  1  R  iv.  16,  but  noiik  Jsah*  xv 
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if  the  apratlfis  (Matt.  x.  8;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
16;  Acta  i.  13),  those  of  thctm  known  to  be  related 
to  each  other  are  iisuallj  moitioiied  in  pun,  whereas 
Blatthew  (or  I^en)  and  James  the  younger  are 
never  placed  thus  together.  Alphaeus  was  a  oom- 
mon  nanse  among  the  Jews  (see  Lightfoot  on  Acts 
L  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriated  to  one  permn. 
Fritnche,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Olshauaen,  Meyer, 
Lsnge,  and  most  of  the  leading  critics,  recognize 
two  men  of  this  name  in  the  Gospels.  Ble^  re- 
marks {Sjfnopt,  EvangtUm,  i.  386)  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Le\-i  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent perwns,  and  that  Ijen  was  a  disciple  only  and 
not  an  apostle,  that  he  could  be  the  son  of  the  Al- 
plueus  who  was  the  fiitber  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 

ALTANEIJS  ('AXroMubt;  (Tat.  MoAror- 
ifoiot;]  Alex.  AAraKveuoj:  Cariantut).  The 
same  as  Mattemai  (Ea*.  x.  38),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAR  (naTQ :  BwruurHipiov,  fiwfi6s:  ol- 
tare).  (A)  The  ^rst  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
aooount  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the  ark 
(Gen.  Tiii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  ofiered 
sacrifice  (Pseudo^onath.  (Sen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9). 
According  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  God  himself  had  {mepared  far 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  both  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  importance 
wfaieh  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (Bkhr,  Symbol,  ii. 
350). 

In  the  early  times  altan  were  usually  built  in 
eertain  spots  hallowed  by  religions  associations, 
t.  g.  where  God  apijeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xlii.  18, 
xxvi.  25,  xxxy.  1).  Generally  of  comte  they  were 
erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  but  ii^some  in> 
stances  they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vah Nissi,  as  a  sign  thai  the  I^ord  would  have  war 
with  Amalek  fit)m  generation  to  generation  (Ex. 
xvii.  15, 16).  Such  too  was  the  idtar  which  was 
built  by  the  Reubenites,  (jadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  **  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,**  and  which 
was  erected  **  not  for  bumt-oflfering  nor  for  sacri- 
fice,'* but  that  it  might  be  **a  witness*'  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29). 
Altars  were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Taw  <tf  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26):  any  iron 
tool  would  have  profimed  the  altar  —  but  this  could 
only  refer  to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim  was  laid,  as  directiiins  were  ^ven 
U>  make  a  casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
brass  for  the  altar  of  bumt-oflfering.     (See  below). 

In  later  times  they  were  fluently  built  on  high 
plaeea,  especially  in  idolatrous  wonliip  (Dent.  xii. 
S;  ftir  the  pagan  notbns  on  this  sulgect,  see  Tae. 
Amu,  xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  them- 
selves sometimes  called  "  high  places  **  (HID^, 
I  K.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  <lc.).  By  the  Law  <tf 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first 

o  Knobel  (in  Uk.)  Is  of  ofdnion  (hat  the  ol]|iect  of 
the  Mt'work  was  to  protect  the  altar  fhm  being  in- 
hved  ^  the  fat  and  knsM  of  the  eJBriaUng  priests, 
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in  the  Tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  T^ffipat 
(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  Ac).  This  pn^* 
bition,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pioui 
Israelites.  Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  ^Judg.  vi. 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Sobmon  (1  K.  ui 

4). 

Hie  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing rq;arded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14;  1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altan 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt  offer- 
ing (called  also  the  Altar  icar*  ^io-v^v^  see  Hiiver- 
nick  in  Ex.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.    The    Altar    of    Burnt -ofiering      (n^TP 

nbh^n),  called  in  MaL  i.  7, 12,  *<  the  table  of 

the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  £e.  xliv.  16.  This  dif- 
fered ill  construction  at  difibrent  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvu.  1  ff.,  xxxviu.  Iff.)  it 
was  comparatively  small  and  portable.  In  slu^w  it 
was  square.  It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  thi«e  cubits  high.  It  was  made 
of  planks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overiaid  with 
brass.     (Josephus  says  gold  instead  of  bran,  Ant. 

iu.  6,  §  8.)  The  interior  was  hoOow  (rHh  ^^2^, 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  cov- 
ering to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  be 
placed,  Jarchi  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
whenever  the  tabernacle  for  a  time  beoune  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refm  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  command  is  gi^'en,  *^  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  &c.,  and  observes :  **  Altare  terreum 
est  hoc  ipsum  aeneum  altare  ci:gus  concavum  terra 
implebatur,  cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  comers  were  four  prqjecUons  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overiaid  with  brass.     It  is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  ^rCHJl  ^I'^^.rri  1380, 

should  be  explained.  According  to  Menddssohn 
they  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  Knobel  {Comm.  in  loc.).  And 
this  is  probably  right.  By  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns 
from  the  altar.  These  probably  prqjected  upwards : 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to 
be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  oflfering  of  the  siu-ofifering  (I^v.  iv.  7  ff.)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baum- 
garten,  Commemtar  zum  PerUattuch,  ii.  63.) 
Round  the  altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting kdge  (!lbn3,  A.  Y.  "Compass")  on 
which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when  they  oflSdated. 
To  the  outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  (nrr'rs  nr "^  nt&ro  napo; 

■  »  •*  ■  Ta 

was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
which  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  largei 
bdow  than  above.^  Others  have  supposed  thii 
grating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  whicl 


The  !l2)n^,  he  thinks,  was  mfsrely 
way  cTflniih  at  the  top  of  thif. 


tb 
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Jn  iku-  ma  compoMl,  or  am 
■titutcd  ibr  tbem  halT-n;  uj 


ip  from  Uh  boUom. 
ii  bt  little  doubt  tbU  the 
jntlng  wu  pspBidkukr,  oM  boriiODU]  u  JonK- 
tlUD  luppoan  (Tugum  on  Ei.  nni,  C),  Aoaord- 
ing  to  bim  [t  wu  iuteaded  to  catch  portkm  cJ  tlia 
tkcfifiee  or  coali  wbich  Ml  from  the  wharj  ud 
which  might  tfaui  be  Miilj  rephad.  But  it  aoBiu 
Improtahle  that  ■  net  work  or  gialing  ihoulil  hare 
been  eonitiucted  for  (uch  a  puipoae  (cf.  Joaeph. 
JiU.  iii.  fl,  !  8|.  At  the  finu  coraen  oT  the  nut- 
work  urate  four  braaeo  rings  iuto  which  were  in- 
toted  the  ilsvei  b;  which  the  allai-  wna  earned. 
Tboe  ativei  were  of  iJie  loine  nuteriali  aa  the  altar 
itaelf.  Ai  the  prieita  were  forblddoi  to  aacend  the 
altar  bj  itipa  (F^,  u.  3S),  it  ba«  bnn  conJHtured 
that  a  ilope  of  eailh  led  graduillj  up  to  the 
S'^'nS,  or  lidge  from  which  tbej  offidatad.  Tbii 
■milt  ban  beta  sUmt  od  the  north  or  aouth  aidaj 
far  on  the  eut  waa  "  the  piaee  of  the  aahea  "  (Lei. 
L  16),  and  on  the  weet  at  no  great  dirtanoe  itood 
the  la<>tr  of  tiraia.  Aceordiiig  to  the  Jewiib  tia- 
dilioo  it  «M  on  the  louth  aide.  The  place  of  the 
■har  WM  at  "  the  door  of  the  talianacle  of  tin  ' 
o(  the  eongregation  ■'  (Ex.  iL  29).  TTie  n 
ntouib  for  the  Krvice  of  the  altar  (Ex.  m 
mn:  (a)  D'I  1'ZI,  pant  to  elear  awaj  the  bt 
f^^^l^)  "d  aahea  with :  etaewheR  the  word 
ttei  of  tlie  pot*  In  which  the  Smh  of  tbe  tacriflcea 
waa  put  to  leethe  (ef.  Zech.  ii<.  30,  91,  and  2  Chr. 
EUT.  13,  with  1  Sam.  ii,  U).  (»)  U'V^,  ^lottU, 
Tnlg-  Jbrdptt^  Geam.  paka  emtri  rttnowndo. 
(e)  n'lp'^TQ,  batmu,  LXX.  ^uXat,  nm 
which  Um  blood  of  the  rictim  waa  raoalnd,  and 
ten  which  it  waa  qn'mUtd  (r.  p~)T).  (if) 
rUbrn,  /etA-Aoob,  LXX.  .KptArpa,,  bj  mana 
of  frbieh  the  fleah  waa  zonond  fh>m  the  caldron  or 
pot  (See  1  Sam.  U.  13, 1(,  whoe  the;  an  de- 
araibed  t  having  three  [onngi.)  (f)  ."IDi.  lU, 
frafomt,  or  perfa^  ceiueri.  Then  might  eithv 
be  uaed  for  taking  eoala  from  tbe  6re  on  the  altar 
(L«.  iti.  13],  or  lilt  burning  incenae  (Num.  ivi. 
e,  7).  Ttare  ia  no  rraaon  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
fBROt  nxaoing  In  Ei.  uv.  38,  where  our  veraion, 
Mknring  the  Vulgate,  tranilatet  it  "  tnuff-diihea." 


(S.)  In  Solomon- 

Temple  the  altar  wa 

ODoddcr- 

abljlaiS-in 

might 

harebeen 

eipeetedfrDm 

them 

uch  gnats- Bz 

eofthebmlding 

in  wfaichUw 

„pj. 

xd.     Like  th 

rone 

«  it  waa 

twBitj  cuUta,  and  the  bdght  tan  (2  Chr.  It. 
(t  diffired,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
(uda,  being  enCirdj  of  braai  (I  K.  >iii.  84;  3 
Chr.  Hi.  T).  It  had  no  grating;  and  ioatead  of  a 
ringle  gradual  abpe,  the  taoent  to  it  waa  probably 
■ade  by  three  oicceauie  platform*,  to  each  of  wbie" 
kt  iua  been  luppoeed  that  ateqie  led  (Sunnhui 
/dithna,  T<d.  iL  p-  361,  aa  in  the  figure  annexed^ 
Againat  Ihla  may  be  mKed  the  &ct  that  the  Law 


«  Sight  of  atabi  aal  Dot  to  a  it  wia  ledtieed 


:  (whav  waa  the  dreuit.  K^l?) 
10  38  enblta  aquare,  and  at  tbe 
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boru  ilill  faiilta  Co  98.  A  fmee  of  i  auUt  «aefa 
<rm;  ni  lien  lUawed  far  the  officiUing  prlaU  to 
nlk,  to  Uut  21  eubiu  wjuin  wtn  kdt  for  Uu  fire 
«  the  itUr  (n^n^n).  Thii  daerip^oa  <i 
not  ncj  dnr.  But  llw  RBbblnial  and  oUwr  In- 
IBpretcn  coniiltr  tbt  ■Itu  fhim  tbe  H^^D 
upwardi  to  ban  tm  38  cublti  Mjiun,  allcnring  it 
the  top,  hoverer,  >  cuUt  oeh  <nj  for  th«  boms, 
■nd  uwtlKT  cubit  for  the  puag«  of  the  prieau. 
■Hbtn,  however  (H  L'Empmur  in  iur.),  luppow 
the  ledge  on  whicb  tho  printi  miked  (o  haie  been 
3  cubili  lower  thu  the  aurbce  of  the  litmr  on 
which  the  fire  wu  plifed. 

The  Mlibu  ftirtha-  Malea.  in  »cOfini»nce  mth 
Jojephui  (Ke  mhore),  ud  with  reEenM-ce  to  the  law 
ib»dj  mentioned  (£i.  u.  ii),  thit  the  itfDei  of 
which  the  iltar  wm  nude  wem  unhewn;  ul  [hit 
twiee  in  the  jeK,  vii,  at  the  Fe«l  of  the  Punver 
■nd  the  Feait  of  Tmbcniack*  tfae;  were  whitewuhed 
(Arah.  The  miy  up  (t-'  57,1  wm  nn  the  louth 
■ide,  32  cubits  lung  ud  16  broad,  coiutnicted  alio 

llie  touth-wcat  wai  a  pipe  intended  tb  nceive  tiie 
blood  of  the  victim!  which  wai  sprinkled  on  the 
left  aide  of  the  allsr ;  the  blood  wns  aflennuds  car- 
Tied  bj  meuu  o(  a  iubterranoui  paasaee  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  Undtt  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
whicb  the  drink-oSiTin^  passed.  Itwaseo>ci?' 
o>er  witb  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptisl  from  tim 
to  time.  On  the  north  lide  of  the  altar  were 
namber  of  bnien  rings,  1«  aecun  the  aiiima] 
which  were  brought  for  lacrifin.  Laitl;,  roun 
the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  »  Kvlet  tbnad  (Q-ITI 
tnS'^S  htr)  to  mall  when  tbe  bk»d  was  to  be 
qirinUed,  whether  abate  or  bdow  it. 

According  to  Ler.  ri.  13, 13,  a  perpetual  Gm  w;-> 
to  be  kept  burning  on  tbe  altar.  This,  aa  Itiil.i 
(Hymiol.  ii.  350|  rmlBrti,  was  the  symbol  and  to- 
ken of  the  perpetual  worship  of  JeboTub.  Kor  in. 
aamuch  as  tbe  whole  religion  of  lanel  wu  concen. 
traled  in  the  Mcrifica  which  were  offered,  the  a 
tinguiabing  irf  the  fire  wouki  bate  looked  like  thi 
ntingiunhing  of  the  religion  Itself.  It  waa  then' 
(bra,  u  be  obierm,  eaaentiall;  difihnut  froin  Ibt 
perpetual  fin  of  tbe  PtTsiaai  (Curt.  iii.  3;  Amm. 
Han.  uUi.  fl;  Hyde,  BrL  VtC  Ptr,.  riii.  148),  or 
tbe  fire  of  V«ta  to  which  it  has  been  compared. 
Tbeu  were  not  iscriiinBl  Bra  at  all,  hut  were  rrm- 
bob  of  the  Datf,  or  were  connected  with  tbe  belief 
which  ngaidsl  Era  as  one  of  the  primal  elements 
of  tbe  worid.  Thia  fin,  accnding  to  tbe  .lews, 
WM  the  same  aa  that  which  Dune  down  from 
hearoi  (wE;.  olfmoimit)  ""d  consumed  upi 
thi  altar  the  bumt-oflering  and  the  bt"  (Ler.  i 
21..  It  coudied  upon  the  «]l»r,  they  saj,  like 
lion;  it  was  bright  a>  the  tun;  the  flame  tbenof 
wni  lolid  and  pun;  it  consumed  things  wet  and 
Jty  aUke:  and  finally,  it  emitted  no  invoke.  Tliis 
wai  one  of  the  fire  things  existing  b  the  first  tan- 
gle which  tndition  declares  to  have  ben  waning 
n  the  second  {Trad.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub  fin,  M.  21, 
»9.  b.).     Tbe  fin  which  consumed  the  BCtiSce* 

WM  Undled  bom  this:  and  Iwda  these  Umtb  wh 
the  fin  Itom  which  the  soak  wen  taliea  to  bom 

■Koue  with.       (See  Carpior.  AfparaL  BitL  OriL 

JDMOL  p.  888.) 
U.  'naAll>r<rfIiwiaM(rr^'7nn$rc3an] 
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IT^bp  '^^■'C,  E<.  m.  1;  hwumtpisr  tufu 
'  LXX.I,  called  also  tbe  goldeo  altw 
{':)^^'n  naTO,  E*.  uili.  aS;  Num.  iv.  11)  U 
diatiiiguiah  it  Urom  tbe  Altar  of  Bomt-oKiing 
which  was  called  the  bnaew  tltmi  {Ei.  mviii.  30). 
I'nbkbly  this  ia  meuit  by  the  "altv  of  wood  " 
•poken  of  Eaek.  xll.  33,  which  is  fbrther  daciiled 
'  i  "tabk  that  is  btfort  the  Lord,"  pnciiely 
.pze^on  used  of  the  altar  of  ineeose.  (See 
Dehtnch.  Britf  im  die  Htbr.  p.  678.)  The  name 
naTtp,  "altar,"  was  not  itricllj  appivprialc.  at 
See*  wen  oflked  upon  it;  but  once  in  the 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  faigfa-print 
sprinkled  upon  tbe  boms  of  it  the  blood  of  the  un- 
oflering  (Ex.  ixi.  10). 

(n.)  list  Id  the  Tsbemule  vu  msde  of  aacia- 


n  length  an 


Ihnwith.  ai 


Onnniertl.  Ji 


rood,  c 
■quan,  being  a  cubit  in 
"     '    he^ht.     Lil 

h  the  rert  of  the  altar.     So  Rnbh.  Leri 

ben  Getson:  **Diacimus  inde  quod  non  ronveniat 

■eparalim.  et  ahari  ddnde  apponen, 

Lrg.  ibi.  10!),  col.  4|. 
It  had  also  a  frp  or  ronf  (  J3  :  i^ipOf  LXX.I, 
which  the  incense  was  laid  and  %hled.  Many, 
following  Che  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  erotic- 
vism  ejui,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  gnting  to  be 
ant;  but  lor  this  then  ia  no  authority.  Hound 
e  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  1"^*  :  rrptwriji' 
■vpirtir  xp'^^i'i  I-XX.).  Joaephus  says:  iw^w 
i^dpa  vfiv^ia  iVirfaatefrrvffa,  fx^^*^'  irari 
■      -^  ■  arorlAnt.iii.S,ia).    "Erat 

■olido  conflatum  auro,  quod 
^to  its  sdhienbst,  ut  In  eitremitaCe  illud  cingeret, 
prohiberet,  ne  quid  fiidle  sh  allari  in  terram  de- 
Ivenlur."  ICarpiov.  Afpar.  HitL  Cril.  AhkH 
373.)  Below  thu  were  two  golden  rings  wbich 
0  be  "for  placa  for  the  si 


fa    Xfwta 


withal.''     The  it 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "bdbn  Ut 
raUthatlsbytbeBrkoftbe  totimony  "  (Ei.  ixi 
8.  il.  Al-     Philo  too  speaks  of  it  ss  l,nt  ttS  •wpart 
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parent   coi 


■bew  brtwl.  In  ^>- 
I,  the  lalhor  of  Iht 
0  Ibe  Hebmn  «aumaiit«  it  iuiwl_ 
ol)i«ett  which  wen  wUhia  the  Mcond  riul  {jitri  ri 
ItiTfpoi'  mTawiraana),  >- '-  >a  llie  Hoi)'  of  Htdix. 
It  ta  true  tint  bj  Bi.iiiaT^pioi'  io  tUa  puHgs  may 
b«  raeant  "  s  nmer,' '  in  (ooirduKe  with  the  luige 
rf  the  LXX.,  but  it  u  betts  undentood  of  the 
Ailar  of  Inmue  which  bj  Phik  and  otlier  Uel- 
leniita  ifl  called  Buinarfipiay,  it  is  remarkable  also 
that  id  I  K.  n.  21,  22,  Hut  luDa  altar  li  Hid  to 

bdoDg  to  "ih.  onicfc"  ("i''2'ib  ntPHnstsn) 

gr  oHHt  Holj  Place.  Thle  maj  praiiM"  t 
BouDled  (iir  bj  the  great  typical  and  iTiabatical 
Importaace  attached  b)  thil  altar,  (0  that  it  might 
b«  Douudared  In  btluns  to  the  )fvr/iH  iriniri\. 
(S«e  Bleek  od  Heb.  Ii.  4,  uul  DeUtzsch  tn  iv.) 

(i.)  Tha  Altar  In  Solomoa't  Temiile  wee  aimilu 
(I  K.  vu.  18;  1  Chr.  xirai.  18),  but  waa  made 
at  cedar  owrlaid  with  gold.  'Hie  altar  lueolioDed 
in  I*.  Ti.  6,  ie  clearlj'  the  Altar  ot  liicenae,  not  the 
AlUr  of  BuTnt-aObriag.  From  thia  paaaage  it 
would  aecoi  Uud  heatod  atone*  (H^^^)  weie  lai< 
apon  the  allai,  by  meaoi  of  which  tlw  jneeaie  wai 
kindled.  Although  It  ii  the  htannlj  altar  whici 
li  then  dacribed,  we  ma]'  preaume  Uiat  the  earthly 
(oneaponded  to  it 

(c.)  Ttte  Altai  or  Ineeim  b  mentioiMd  aa  haTing 
beoi  reoHied  from  the  Tcaaple  of  Zerubbabd  by 
AntioehuB  Epiphanra  (I  Mace.  1.  21).  Judas 
HaccabRua  naiored  it,  together  wilh  the  hoty 
<m¥ii.ic(l  Maa.  iv.  i9).  On  the  arch  of  lltua 
no  Altar  or  Inoenae  appean.  But  that  It  eiisted 
in  the  but  Temple,  and  na  richly  onriaid,  we  lean 
lafCin^j",  iii.  8).     From  the  cir- 


it  the  s' 
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upon  it  (t.  10),  tUa  altw  had  a  apecial  impunsiice 
■tlaehed  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  ^(jeon 
in  tite  Heaienly  Tsnple  (la.  vi.  6;  Rev.  viii.  3, 


(C.J  Other  Altai.  (1.)  Allan  of  brick,  'llufc 
MWna  to  be  an  alluiioo  to  rach  in  Is.  Iit.  3.  The 
Militate-  r>3^\j^  b?  CIESC,  "oflbingin- 


&  Aayftan,  than  Rbonabad.     (I^atd.J 


qalad  in  the  "gardaoi"  mentiooed  Jtut  bcfijav 
SoacnraikUcr  suggrata,  bifweni,  that  the  alluaioii  ii 
to  some  Babykmiah  custom  of  burning  inceoae  rm 
bricka  covowi  orer  with  magio  formulie  or  cunei- 
fbnu  Inscriptlont.  TUt  is  also  the  riew  oT  Gesen- 
iua  and  Haurcr. 

(2.)  Ad  Altar  lo  u  Unknown  God  ('A7i'^ffTy 
et<r,  Acta  xvii.  83).  What  altar  this  was  haa  been 
(he  cutijeet  eT  miuh  diaeusdon.  St.  Paul  meidy 
mentioni  In  hia  q)eech  on  the  Areopagua  that  be 
had  iiimaelf  aeeat  euch  an  ahar  in  Athena.  Hia  as 
■ertton,  as  it  hr^ipais,  la  conflrmed  by  oths  writcra, 
Pausanias  aaya  (i.  {  1),  JrraMa  Kol  0-^1  0<w- 
Tt  ivoii^iofiiimf  irrrAimir  ical  tipAatr  mJ  wa( 
ttty  Tiiir  e-mail  Kal  tAA^fnii.  And  PhikialrBtoa 
( yH.  Apoliun.  ri.  a),  au^porirrtpoii  rl  irtp) 
irirrw  6tu*  *Z  Xiy*tt,  ital  Tai>Ta  'A^BWir 
oZ  ital  kyriaTta¥  tai/i^fvi/  ptr/ioi  Itfiurrai,  llua 
aa  Winer  obaerrcs,  need  not  be  iMBtpnLti  aa  U 
the  aeranl  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  ol 
ieyymmn  Btol,  but  rather  that  each  altar  bad  Ibe 
inKription  'A-yriiaTif  8ty.  It  ia  not  at  tU  prob- 
able that  such  inaeriptioo  leArred  to  (be  God 
of  tbe  Jewi,  u  One  whoae  Name  it  waa  nulawfld 
to  utter  (aa  Woi(  and  othm  hafe  auppcaed).  Ai 
to  the  origin  of  these  altan,  Elchhom  auggale  that 
they  may  have  Iwen  built  be£ne  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  (flii^l  irin/uii),  and  sulisei|usiUy 
inacrilwd  Ayy,  94^.  Neander'a  view,  however,  it 
probably  more  ooinct.  He  quotes  DIog.  LaertJus. 
who,  in  hia  Ljfe  of  Epimenidc*,  ntyi  that  in  the 
lime  of  a  pkigue,  when  thej  knew  not  vbat  (jod  lo 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  aheep  (o  be  let  kwae  from  the  Areopagna, 
and  whereifi  tliey  lay  down  to  be  oflted  to  tbe 
respective  divinities  (Tifw^offljiciUTiSi^).  "Oflar, 
adda  Diogtne*,  tri  lol  rvr  imtr  t&ptTy  Kari  Toln 
Mfoui  rUr  'AS.  Bh/ioIi  imriitoiii.  On  which 
Neandff  ronarka  that  on  thia  or  similar  oeeasions 
altan  might  be  dedicated  lo  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  iiud  waa  ofiokded  and 
required  lo  be  pTO[d(Ja(ed.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  If  the  import  of  tbe  inwrlptiun  on  (he  Athen- 
ian altar  {kyrAar^  tt^)  was  tiniply  that  the  wor- 
ahippen  knew  not  any  longer  lo  what  particulai 
bealhen  god  tbe  altan  woe  oiiKinklly  dedtcahid,  U 
ia  not  easy  to  aee  Hbat  proper  point  of  cunneclion 
the  apuslk  could  have  (bund  for  hi*  remark  (Acts 
*'.  23)  with  auch  a  rdic  of  eheer  idolatiy.     In 
:  case  their  ignorance  related   merely  to  tbe 
itjty  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate, 
implied  no  recognition  of  any  power  additions- 
bat  of  their  heitben  duliea.     A  more  aatia&c 
loty  view  would  aeem  to  be  that  tbeae  altan  had 
thdr  origin  in  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  waa 
'  ibcrent  after  all  In  (lie  minds  of  the  heathen, 
'hether  tbeb'  ackncwledgment  of  the  superior  powerv 
"•  •     ■'     '  ••  uid  compr^MnaiTe ;  in  Iheii 
nf  the  limitation  and  iniper 

id  (be  anger  of  any  MiD  unacknowl- 
edged god  who  might  be  unknown  to  them.  That 
~  ~  deity  might  punish  them  for  u^lecting  hii  wor 
p,  or  remain  uiiinvoked  in  asking  Ibr  bleaainga. 
ij  not  only  erecterl  iltara  lo  all  the  goda  named 
or  known  among  them,  but  diatruilful  atilt  leat 
they  might  not  comprtheaHl  fully  the  extent  of  thor 
itf^ection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  alao  to 
ly  other  god  or  power  that  might  exial,  althou^ 
I  yet  nnrnealed  lo  them.  It  it  not  lo  be  otyeetad 
lit  (bia  eiplanatioD  itcfibst  too  much  ditoniMtif 
10  "Jt  heathen.    (Sea  Pnfan  ili.  1-4,  tod  Bon. 
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AL-TASOHITH 


.  IS-Sl.)  Not  to  insiflt  on  otbor  proofr 
oj  oonfienion  of  the  heathen  thenuBelvet,  such  ex- 
praHDona  m  the  comprehenaiTe  addren,  —  Aio  de^ 
Trutn  quicqmd  in  ccelo  regit  (Horat.  A/xx2.  v.  1); 
the  oft-ueed  formula  in  the  ptayen  of  Uie  Gra^ 
and  Romans,  Si  deo,  n  dta;  and  the  superstitious 
dread,  which  they  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  of 
omitting  any  deity  in  their  inyocations,  prove  the 
eustenoe  of  the  feeling  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  ample  pnx^  of  tins  more  enlightened 
consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 
Pfiumer,  Sifttema  Theohgia  GentUis  Purioris  (Cap. 
iL  and  viii.).  Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  these 
altars  may  have  sprung,  because  the  supposition  is 
so  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  polytheistic 
heathenism;  because  the  many-sided  religiousness 
of  the  Athenians  would  be  so  apt  to  exhibit  itself 
in  some  such  dononstration ;  and  especially  be> 
cause  Paid  could  then  appeal  with  so  much  effect 
to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
Ism,  and  to  such  a  testimony  so  borne,  indirect, 
yet  significant,  to  the  exutence  of  the  (me  true 
God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
one  of  these  altars  by  the  i^xwtle  woidd  be  equiv- 
alent to  his  saying  to  the  Athenians  thus:  —  *'  You 
are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine  existence  be- 
yond any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 
recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  You  are 
correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  pofections.**  He  could  add  then  with  truth, 
Oy  oZr  ....  KaT(xyy4?iXot  vfuy.  Whom,  there- 
fore, not  knowing  (where  iyyoovKrcf  points  back 
evidently  to  iyytltffr^)^  yt  toordiip^  this  one  /  an- 
nounce to  you. 

The  modern  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  in  the 
rocks  at  Phaleron  as  remains  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  *«  Unknown  God  *' ;  but  these,  though 
sndent,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  daim  to  this 
distinction.  It  may  be  added  thai  if  the  so-called 
BiifM  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  (torn  the  Are- 
opagus, be  in  fisct  not  the  famous  platform  ftt>m 
which  the  orators  spoke,  but  a  /3c»/u{f ,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  archsologists  now  maintain,"  it 
then  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  olgects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  {rii  otfidafun-a)  which  Paul  so 
carefully  scrutinized  iiiya6f»fivr)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  dty.  H. 

AIi-TAS'OHITH  (nn^^'ri  bs,  AI  Task- 
cheth),  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four 
following  Psalms:  —  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixzv.  Liter- 
ally rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is  **  destroy 
not";  and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  in- 

chiding  Kashi  C'W'n)  and  Rimchi  (pS  n),  have 

regarded  HntTri    /^  as  a  compendium  of  the 

aigument  treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms. 
Modem  expositors,  howex-er,  have  generally  adopted 
the  view  of  Aben-Ezra  {CommenL  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  Al  Taahcheth  *'  is  the  begin- 
ning of  same  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
khose  psalms  were  to  be  chanted.         D.  W.  M. 


a  *  The  qosetion  is  argued  with  that  result  by  B. 
Jortiiis  in  his  Attiteks  ShuHen  (Qottingra,  1862).  He 
bad  ezoavatloDS  made,  under  his  personal  supervision, 
ironnd  the  <*bema  of  the  Pnyx,"  as  it  has  been 
thought  to  be,  and  ooneludes  that  It  must  have  been 
not  the  bema  "  but  an  altar  aaerad  to  Jupltor,  and,  as 
ladleated  ly  the  style  of  the  wofk,  datfaig  from  the 
iMilBSt  Atheolan  anilqiiity.'''    It  would  be  pmnatuve 


ABiALEKITES 

AXU8H  (cr>bH  [perh.  wUd  place,  Fiimi 

or  turba  Aomtmim,  Ges.],  Sam.  t2/^7H  :  A^^: 
[Vat  AiAeifi:]  AUt$),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Is- 
raelites CO  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last  before 
Bephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13,  1<1).  No  tnoe  of  it 
has  yet  beoi  found.  In  the  Seder  01am  (Kitto, 
Cyc.  s.  V.)  it  is  otated  to  have  been  8  miles  from 
Bephidim.  G. 

AL'VAH    (n^^5    {wickedneu,  Hon.  x.  9] 
TwKd :  Alva),  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40) 

written  Allah  (rP^5  [Rom.  r«Aa«ii;  Vat.  Alex. 
TvAa;  Comp.  Aid.  *AAov«(:])  in  1  Chr.  i.  61. 

•  The  **duke*'  in  this  and  other  passages  is 
from  the  Vulg.  "dux  " ;  in  the  Sept.  riytfi^y^  Al- 
vah  is  the  name  of  a  {dace  ss  wdl  as  of  a  diief,  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage. 
See  Tuch,  Ueber  die  Genetit,  p.  492.  U. 

AL'VAN  (l)b?  [toff,  thick,  Ges.]:  r«A4^: 
[Alex,  rttkur']  Ahan),  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Allan  i^^V  ['AAiiv; 

Vat.  2o»Xafi;  Alex,  lofku/ii  Comp.  'Wovdif. 
AUan])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  (IfPP  [peril. poit,sta^ibR]:  A/u^X; 

[Aid.  Alex.  ^K/idXi  Comp.  *A/um(8:]  Amaad),  an 
unknown  place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only).^ 

AMADATHA  (Esth.  xri.  10,  17);  and 
AMADA'THUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).      [Hammei>. 

ATHA.] 

A-TfctAL  (b^y  [labor,  aorrou]:  'A/«IX; 
[Vat.  M.  Afioa,  H.  A^a:]  Amal),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  35)  [who  is  unknown  except  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  oi  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALBK  (P^&S :  •A/ioA^ic  :  Amalech, 
[Amalec]),  son  of  EUphicB  by  his  concubine  Hm- 
nah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  36).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  territory  the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized , 
and,  although  Amalek  himself  is  represented  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  Eliphaz,  yet  his 
posterity  iq)pear  to  have  shared  the  fote  of  the  H(nite 
population,  a  "  remnant  '*  only  being  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  Hesddah,  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  W.  L.  B. 

AM'ALBKITES  (C^p^DS :  'AfioWcTrmi 
[Vat  -Kef']  AmalecHcB),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
intervening  between  the  southern  hill-^tuiges  of  Pal- 
estine and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiH.  29 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent 
them  as  originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westward  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  its 


to  adopt  this  conclusion  at  present.  8nch  Onek.  ar- 
ehflsologiats  at  Athens  as  Bangahes  and  such  BeUenlsti 
as  Finlay  (as  the  wriler  has  learned  by  oorreapondenoe 
still  adhere  to  the  old  opinioo.  H 

b  •  Knobel  {Josua,  p.  468)  thinks  that  Hdi/a,  the 
elafanaot  for  so  many  biblical  plaoes  (see  Acbsoapb 
may  be  the  present  site.  Kell  {Juutu  n.  146)  rrtatf 
lhatoplnfa».  IL 


AM  AM 

Moupatian  by  the  deieeDdanto  of  Jokten.  Thb 
■oeount  of  iksir  origin  hannoDiaei  with  Gea  xiv.  7, 
when  the  ^  ooantry  "  (**  prinoee  '*  aooording  to  the 
readhig  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  AimJekltes 
is  mentioned  aevenl  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Kdomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  oa  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  oocapation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  ss  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  aoooonts  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Am- 
alekites on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or  the 
Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would  in 
this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  zxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  rafer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
plaining Gen.  xIt.  7  as  a  case  of  prolqms.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
ekites occupied  [Arabla.],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
thdr  fiuniUes  with  them,  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  6).  Their  wealth  ooniist^l 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a  *<town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  ca^itare  of  sevoal  towns  by  Saul 
(iffil.  vi.  7,  $  9);  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations  or  nomadic  endosures. 
Hie  kings  or  chieftains  were  perh^  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7;  1 
Sam.  XV.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through 
thd  Amalekite  district,  namely,  Ihxm  Palestine  to 
Egypt  by  the  Jttkmm  of  8ueZy  and  to  southern 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  iElanitic  arm  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition 
of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  fonner  that  the  Amalekites  fint  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  gtttriUa  style  of  war- 
fere  (Deut  XXV.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Kkpiiidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ga- 
nsanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palesdne,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  46).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
sad  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  **  from  Havihh  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  "nieir 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  bonle  of  banditti,  whose  style  c?  warfere 

i»   well   expressed   in   the   Hebrew   term   TITS 

• 

(Gesen.  y^ex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the 
descriptkm  of  their  contesU  with  David  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ZiUag,  when  theur  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.;  comp.  Num. 
Kxiv.  90).  W.  L.  B. 

A'MAM  (Sng  Isfathm-ingftlace] :  S^r;  [Aid. 

Oomp.  'Afuf^O  Amiam)^  a  dty  in  the  south  of 
lodah,  named  with  Shema  and  Mobdah  {tLMUh) 
in  Josh.  XV.  96  only.  In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
is  joined  to  the  pfieedmg — iurwotuaAik,  Nothing 
hfauMmoftt.  G. 

AlffAK  CApJ^',  pn  Tout,  Vat  ASou;  Sin. 
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Vt3^i\  AmoH).    Hamah  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  EHh 
X.  7,  xiL  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  x  v.  17,  xvi.  10, 17). 

AM^ANA  (njp^  [perennial]),  apparenU} 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lebanon,  —  **  from  the  bead 
of  Amana  "  (CJant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana 
(9  K.  V.  19;  Keri,  Taigum  Jonathan,  and  maigin 
of  A.  v.  *«  Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the 
absence  of  fiulher  research  in  the  Lebanon  this  Is 
mere  assumption.    The  LXX.  translate  iarh  ipy^f 

xiffTMtS.  Q» 

*  If  Amana  and  Abana  be  the  same  (Abaha), 
and  consequently  the  name  of  a  river,  the  mouu- 
tun  so  caUed,  as  the  etymology  shows  (see  above), 
must  have  taken  its  name  ih>m  the  stream;  and 
ftirther,  if  this  river  be  the  Barada,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Uermon, 
that  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Amana.  See 
BibL  SacrOy  vi.  371;  and  Ifandb.  for  Syria,  iL 
668.  There  is  no  proof  that  Amana  still  exists  as 
the  ntme  of  any  put  of  this  range.^  If^  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountabi  was  derived 
from  the  river,  and  not  the  leverse,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  oi  the  regbn  should  fede 
away  as  in  the  lapse  of  tiiue  Amana,  the  river-name, 
gave  place  to  Barada.  U. 

AMARFAH  (H^nH  and  •'^Hpop  :  «A;t- 
apia  vod  [Alex.]  ^Afuplasi  Amnriagf  wfutm  Ood 
promUed,  Sun.,  Gesen.,  u  q.  Bt6^pairrut)' 
Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  69, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  Ihie  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Josephus's  UisL  (AnL  viiL  1,  $  3)  he  is  trans- 
formed into  'Aiw^aior. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  U).  He  was  the  son  of  Axariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  JelKMsIiaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  reformation  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  *Afuurtw  rhy  Uq^o,  "  Amariah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  nim  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  iicardpovs  is  struck  out. 
this  abiurd  statement  will  disappear  {AnL  ix.  1, 
§  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him  in  the  won* 
derftilly  corrupt 'list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
AnL  X.  8,  $  6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  form  ABIfiPAMOS,  Axioramus 
The  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  fh>m  xis,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Axarias,  which  has 
aoddentaUy  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah, 
as  the  final  3  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  thi> 
text  of  Nicephorus  (ap.  SeM.  de  Swceu.  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  Xoftaoltu.  11m  remaining 
'IcipofiOf  is  not  fer  removed  from  ^AputpUu.  Tlie 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  ^i94as,  which  Is 
a  corruption  of  *lc»i4as,  follows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  Uie  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  n%mes  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are  made  to 
foUow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 19. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  93,  Rom.  Aid.  *AjMi8»a.] 
The  head  of  a  Levitieal  house  of  the  Kohatmtes  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  93). 

4.  p Afiap/as,  -(a ;  in  9  Chr.,  Vat.  Alex.  Mmpms : 


a  •  Dr.  Bobbison'S  ranarfc  (UL  U7)  to 
be  an  InfersDot  from  Oant.  iv.  8. 
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Amarim,  4a.]  The  head  of  one  of  the  iweiit7*lbui 
aounei  of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in 
the  time  of  David,  of  HezeJdah,  and  of  Neheniiah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16;  Neh.  z.  3,  xii. 
2,  13).     In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written 

")SS,  Jtttmer^  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^"7^^  ^^^^  (^ 
Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani. 
Of  the  same  fiuuily  we  find, 

6.  [In  Neh.,  XafMploj  Vat.  ytt-;  in  Ear.,  Rom.' 
'Afxapfia^  Vat.  Mapia;  Aiez.  FA.  Comp.  Aid. 
*Afiaplas'-  Amaria.]  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  42;  Neh.  xi.  4). 

6*  l^AfioplaSf  Alex,  -cias;  Aid.  ^Afiapias.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zephanlah  the  prophet  (Z^h.  i.  1). 

A.  C.  H. 

7.  {Xttuapia  [Vat.  -pci-].)  A  descendant  of 
Phares,  tne  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).     Probably 

.  the  same  as  Imiu  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.       W.  A.  \V. 

AMAKI'AS  (*Afiaf>raf;  [Vat  A/uop^cias:] 
Ameriy  Ameria*).  AiiAiUAii  1  (1  Eadr.  viii.  2;  2 
Eadr.  i  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AM'ASA  (Mt^P,  a  burden:  'A/ic<rirat, 
[etc. ;  Vat  Alex.  Au,€<raatif  etc. :]  Amam).  L  Son 
of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail,  David's  siitter  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom  in  his  rel>ellion,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
phu»  -of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  deieated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  When 
Joah  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of  Amasa,  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  nephew,  and  appointed  him  Juab's 
successor  (xix.  13).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they 
were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  sword 
(XX.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  hi  his  left  hand. 

Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with  "^K^CS  who  is 
mentioned  among  David's  commanders  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  Gtsch.  Jgnitl,  ii.  544). 

2.  I'Kfjuurlas;  Vat  Afuurtias.]  A  prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  12).  K.  W.  B. 

AMA'SAI  [3  syl.]  CW^V,  in  pause  ^W^^ 
[burderuome]:  'A^eacrf,  "AfxaBli  [Vat.  A/*e<r<T«ii 
A/juaBuasi]  Alex.  Aiuu  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Atiiasat). 
I.  A  Kohathite,  fatner  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2'  CAxumto/;  fa.  Afuurt')  Chi^  of  the  cap- 
taius  (IJlX.  >* thirty")  of  Judah  and  Beujainiii, 
who  deserted  to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as 
Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  ('A/uurat;  FA.  A/uurc)  One  of  the  pritMts 
who  blew  trumpets  bdfore  tlie  Ark,  when  l<u\id 
brought  it  finom  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XT.  ^1). 

4.  CAfuurij  fV'at  Maai,])  Another  Kohath- 
ite, fiitiier  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  miless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
fiunUy.  W.  A.  W. 

AMA'SHAI  [8  syL]  0O?55 :  'Afjuurla; 
[Vat  -trciai]  Alex.  Afit<raX  '-  Amataai).  Son  of 
4xareel,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Kehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  apparently  the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  iz. 
t9).     llie  name  is  properly  "  Amaahsai.'* 

W.  A.  W. 

4MA8I'AH  (n;ppS  [whom  Jehovah  bion] : 


AMAZTAW 

A^tmrlat;  [Vat  Maaatasi]  Alex.  Mo^oitet :  Ama 
tioi).  Son  of  Zichii,  and  captain  of  200,000  war 
rion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat  (S  Chr. 
xfii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

A'BIATH.     [Hamatb.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  syL]  {'AfwBias;  [Vat  Efta$ 
0is\  Aid.  Alex.  '£/ia0c(ff  Wechel  'AftoBtis: 
Emeut),  1  Eadr.  ix.  29.     [Atulai.] 

AM^ATHIS    (in    some    copies    Aaiaihas) 

"THE  LAND  OF  "  (^  'A/iO^TIt   X^po)>   »  ^istricl 

to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Macca- 
bwus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Maoc.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.     6. 

AMAZI'AU  (n;V9b?  or  -inj^CS,  tUmgth 

of  Jehovah:  ^Afitafflas  [Vat.  -fl-er-],  ^Aiuuriasi 
Amanas),  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  kiqg  ot  JudaL 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of^25,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  fiither,  and  pimished  the  murderers;  glar- 
ing, however,  their  children,  in  accordance  witii 
Deut  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6; 
expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying  tint  the  pre- 
cept had  not  been  generally  observed.  In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  days,  he  made  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  David's  tune,  2  Sam. 
viu.  13;  1  Chr.  xviu.  12;  Ps.  k.  title),  and  took 
their  capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.  e.  piamium  Dei  (Geseaiu.  in 
ocice),  which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jew- 
ish cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliffi,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  oflended  the  Hebrews 
of  Uie  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  iu  obedi- 
ence to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  ftom  it,  he  had  the  fool- 
ish arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel  to 
battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But  Judah  was 
completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself  was 
taken  prisono*,  and  con>-eyed  by  Joash  to  Jenisa- 
lem,  which,  according  to  Joeepbus  {Ant,  ix.  9,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  tliis 
statonent,  but  it  explains  the  &ct  that  the  city 
was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv. 
13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
side  towards  the  Israelitish  fix)ntier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reigr 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  ftt>m  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idokitry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
\'ery  dear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27 ) ;  and  doubt- 
less it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah  must 
have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part,  of  his  reigu 
after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliatiou  iuflioter 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  retgn  lasted  from  b 
c.  837  to  809.     (Clinton,  FmU  HeMemd,  i  820. 


AMBASSADOR 

2  pAjuMrfaf.]  Vneai  of  Uie  golden  oOf  at 
Bethel,  wdo  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet  Amos 
fttim  Imel  into  Judah,  and  complauied  of  him  to 
king  Jeroboam  n.  (Am.  viL  10). 

3.  [^Afiarltb,  Vat.  -ctuL]  A  deecendant  of 
Simeoo  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  pAfitetf'olaf  Vat.  -o-cia  i  Alex.  Mat^irta  ; 
Comp.  Aid.  Aiioo-fa.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  yi.  45). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

AMBASSADOR.      SomeUmes    '^''^     •^^ 

■ometimeB  T|i^7?  i>  thus  rendered,  and  the  oo- 
emrenoe  of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
Ph>T.  ziii.  17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate 
to  synonyms.  Hie  otfice,  like  its  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  ncUd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xz.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer^s  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
fierred  from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
fidiowed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condi;^  chastise- 
ment of  that  offisnae  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5;  cf.  xii.  26- 
31).  The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  em- 
pk>}'ed  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21;  Judg.  xi.  17-19), 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites 
(.losh.  ix.  4,  Ac.),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xl.  12,  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cuuae- 
us  €k  lUp.  Hdir,  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  .1.  Nico- 
laus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  nieutioued 
more  frequently  during  and  afto*  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  Ac., 
with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel,  e.  ij.  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usually  vokso.  of 
high  rank;  as  in  that  case  the  chief  captain,  the 
chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
d^uted,  and  were  met  by  dd^ates  of  nmilar  dig- 
nity from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xvili.  17,  18;  see  also 
b.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  fomid  to  have  been 
unployed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge 
or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  I  K.  xx.  2,  6), 
but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous uiquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors  with  ur- 
gent haste  is  introduced  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xvili.  2.    H.  H. 

AMBER  (bpirn,    cha»kmuA;    n^PTP, 

tkfuktn'dah :  ffXerrpor:  eUc^rum)  occurs  only  in 
Be.  i.  4,  27,  riii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  Ji  which 
he  beheld  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  diriiM  commands.  In  the  second,  **  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel"  is  represented  as  having, 
**  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward, 
five;  and  from  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
ance of  brightness,  as  the  color  of  amber.**  It  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing Bochart*s  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
eomes  to  {ffierm.  iii.  876,  ed.  Rosenmiill.),  that 
tfie  H^>n!W  word  chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and 
Ml  the  fiidsil  resin  called  amber ^  although  perhaps 
the  probabilities  are  more  in  fitvor  of  the  metal. 
Dr.  Harris  (Nfti.  ITuL  Bib.  art  »  Amber  *')  anerU 
that  the  translatoni  of  the  A.  V.  could  oot  mean 
imber,  *«for  that  being  a  bituminous  substance, 
neeoinw  dim  as  soon  as  it  feeb  the  fire,  and  soon 
dbsohes  and  eonsumes.**     But  this  is  founded  oo 
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a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  pn^)het,  whc 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  amber,  but  of 
the  ook>r  of  amber  {PicL  Bib.  note  on  Ex.  viii.  2). 
The  context  cf  the  passages  referred  to  above  is 
clearly  as  much  in  fovor  of  amber  as  of  metal. 
Neither  do  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  affiud  any  certain 
clew  to  identification,  for  the  word  eUiiron  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a 
certain  metal,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held 
in  very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  (Plin.  //. 
N.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a  carious  fiujt,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of  eUctron 
is  made  in  the  worics  of  Greek  authors  (Hom.  see 
bek>w;  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  142;  Soph.  Antig.  1038; 
Aristoph.  £q.  532;  ^.),  no  evidence  is  afforded  to 
help  us  to  determine  what  the  eUdron  was.  In 
the  Othflsey  (iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Menelaus*s  palace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  si!  - 
ver,  and  ivory.  In  (H  xv.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  neck 
bee  of  goU  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  eUctnm. 
Pliny,  in  the  chapter  quoted  above,  understands 
the  electron  in  Menelaus*s  palace  to  be  the  melnl 
But  with  respect  to  the  golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necldaoes  have  beeo  long  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  agsunst  throat  dis- 
eases. Beads  oi  amber  are  frequently  found  in 
British  barrows  with  entire  necklaces  (Fosbr.  Ar^ 
Hq.  i.  289).  Theophrastus  (ix.  18,  §  2;  and  Fr. 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term 
electron  to  denote  amber,  for  he  speaks  of  its  at- 
tracting properties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  elec- 
tron was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  part  of  ulver  to  O'ery  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show; 
but  whether  the  eariy  Greeks  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Passow  believes  that  the  metal  was  always  denoted 
by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesi^, 
and  that  amber  vras  not  blown  till  its  introduction 
by  the  Phoenicians;  to  which  circumstance,  as  he 
thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  of 
the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers.  Others  again, 
with  Buttmann  {MythoL  ii.  337),  maintam  that  the 
electron  denoted  amber,  and  they  very  reasonably 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  amber. 
Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvii.  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  Greek 
writers  for  thdff  credulity  in  the  feibuloos  origin  of 
this  substance;  and  especiaUy  finds  fault  with 
Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  ^y,  appears  to  have 
believed  in  it. 

From  these  connderations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  ckathmal  by  the  hdp 
of  the  F^XX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the  word. 
There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  adduced  in 
fovor  of  the  dtashmal  denoting  the  metal  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  name,  which,  according  to 
Gesenius,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  =  polished  copper.  Bochart  {Hie- 
roz,  iii.  885)  conjectures  that  choMhmal  is  com- 
pounded of  two  Chaldee  words  meaning  coftper  — 
gold-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  aurichoMum.  Rut 
€turichalcum  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Greek  oriduUoon  {mountain  copper). 
(See  Smith's  LaL-Engl  DicL  s.  v.  *'OrichaJcum.") 
Isidorus,  however  {Orig.  xvL  19),  sanctions  the 
etymology  which  Bochart  ad(^»t8.  But  the  electron, 
aooording  to  Pliny,  Ptuisanias  (▼.  19,  $  6),  and  the 
numerous  authorities  ouoted  by  Bochart,  was  oom< 
posed  of  gold  and  motr,  not  of  gdd  and  copr^ 
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Hie  Uebiew  word  may  denofte  either  the  metal 
ileUron  or  aiiiber ;  but  it  must  stifl  be  left  m  a 
qoeitkm  which  of  the  two  labstuioeB  is  really  in- 
tended. W.  U. 

•  AMEDATHA,  Esth.  lU.  1,  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
for  Haxmsdatha.  A. 

A'MBN  0?;S),  UtenJly,  "firm,  trtie;"  and, 
used  as  a  sabstantlTe,  "that  which  is  true," 
i' truth"  (Is.  Ixv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  aooompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Kum.  v.  22). 
In  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6, 
the  word  appears  in  the  form  *Afi^r,  which  is  used 
tlux>ughout  the  N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb. 
is  rendered  by  yivomh  except  in  Is.  Ixv.  16.  The 
Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  tlie  Psalms,  where  it  is  transbted^o/.  In 
Deut.  xxviL  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen,** 
as  the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Mount  Ebai,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  whidi  the  curses  would  be  in- 
Itcted.  In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  the  Rabbms,  "  Amen  **  involves  the 
ideas  of  swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already 
quoted;  the  bat  by  1  K.  i.  36;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 
(A.  V.  '*  verily  **),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solenmity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  "Amen.**  "Amoi" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an 
oath  was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  maig.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  sudi  occasions,  is  called  "  the 
(M  of  ilrnen'*  (Is.  Ixv.  16),  as  being  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  impUed  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ihur  signifiouioe  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amtn^  the 
fiiithfiil  and  true  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  oomp. 
John  i.  U,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  '*  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
ooncliwion  of  the  priest*s  prayers,  they  responded, 
*'  Ulesned  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  Idngdom 
for  ever  and  ever.**  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  the  concluding  sentrace  of  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  (oomp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  members  of  the  &mily  who  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  ofiTered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  eariy  Christian  church 
(Matt  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  pub- 
Uc  prayers,  but  those  ofllkred  in  private,  and  doxd- 
ogies,  were  appropriately  concluftod  with  "  Amen  '* 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27;  2  Cor.  xiu.  U 
(13),  Ac).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  'A/4^r  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
axxt  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  genuine 
only  in  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  (?),  9  Pet  (?),  and 
Jude.  A. 

AMETHYST  (np^HM,    ackl&m&h:  4^^ 

BvffTos*  ameihffttus).     Mention  is  made  of  this 

precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  the  third 

row  of  the  high-priest*8  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii. 

19,  xxxlx.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 

agate,  and  an  amethyst**     It  ooeurs  also  in  the  N. 

T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gar- 

,   lished  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavoily 

'.  Jemaalem.      Commentators  generally  are  agreed 

:  thai  the  am^Hvit  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the 
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Hebiew  woid,  an  opinkin  which  b  aboji^iantly  sop 
potted  by  the  ancient  versiona.  The  Tsigum  of 
Jerusalem  indeed  reads  maragdin  (tmaragdut) 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkebs  have  two  words 
which  signiQr  "  calf  *s-eye '*  (ocubu  vUuli),  which 
Brauniua  (cfe  VeMtiL  Sacerd,  Heb.  ii.  711)  eoigeet- 
ures  may  be  identical  with  the  BeU  ocubu  of  ths 
Aasyrbns  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxrii.  10),  the  CaCt  eye 
Ch^edony,  aooording  to  Ajasson  and  Deafontaines; 
but  as  Bnmnius  has  obeei^ed,  the  word  achldmd/t 
according  to  the  best  and  most  sncient  authorities 
signifies  omeMysf. 

Modem  minonJogists  by  the  tenn  amethyst  usu- 
ally understand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  b  crystalline  and  highly  transparent:  it  b 
sometimes  called  Rou  quartz,  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Oriental  ame- 
thynt  b  usually  applied,  and  which  b  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  Thb  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Conmdum,  being  found  more  especiaUy 
in  the  E.  and  W.  Indbs.  It  b  extremely  hard  and 
bright,  and  generally  of  a  purpb  oobr,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  readily  be  maide  to  lose  by  sulyecting 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Atnetky^ 
tine  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  achldmdh ; 
for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
{8cafy)tuns  faaUt,  H.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyzt  b  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardnen,  and  b  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  (^reek  word  amethuitos,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethytt,  b  usually  derived  from  A,  "  not,** 
and  /ic6^,  "  to  be  intoxicated,**  thb  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
1122 ;  AnthoL  Palat,  9, 752 ;  Martini,  ^xcuri,  158.) 
Pliny,  however  {ff.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  says,  "  The  name 
whidi  these  stones  have  b  to  be  traced  to  their  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  lyproximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  off  into  a  violet"  Theophrsstus 
also  aUudes  to  i'ws  wine-like  oobr.o  W.  H. 

A-TMI  OCH  [architect,  Fiirst]:  'H^f:  And), 
name  of  one  of  "Solomon*s  servants**  (Ear.  iL  57), 

calbd  Amon  (lS»Jj  PH/Jm;  Vat  Alex.  FA. 
H^cifif  Comp.  ^Afuir:  Amon])  in  Neh.  vii.  59 
Ami  b  probably  a  corrupted  fonu  of  Amon. 

AMIN'ADAB  {'kfjuya^dfi:  AndnoibA).  Am- 
MiNADAB  1  (Matt  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  83). 

W^.  A.  W. 

AMITT^AI  [SsyL]  {"^n^^  {1ru6,faiihfiit\: 
'AfiaBi;  [Vat  Sin.  r^cc]  Amatki),  ikther  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

•  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  6.  So  the  A 
y.  ed.  1611,  etc.  following  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene> 
van  version,  and  the  Bishops*  Bibb,  for  the  ooirecl 
form  Ammizabad.  A. 

AM^MAHfthehiUof  (H^W  n?n?  [mother 

cubit;  but  here,  aooorduig  to  Ftiitt,  o^neduetf ,  aftM 
an  Aramsean  and  Talmudic  usage] :  6  fiowhs  ^Au 
fidy;  [Alex.  Comp.  *Kfitid;  Aid.  'Ef^rO  cam 
aqwB  ductta),  a  hill  "  being  "  Giah  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the  point  U 
which  Joab*8  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  ol 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  U.  24).  Josephus  (Ant 
vii.  1,  §  3)  T&iros  ris,  tw  ^AfLfidrav  KoXown  (comp 
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Tttif.  Jon.  Snt2S).  Both  SyxnnuchuB  (Mfanf), 
ind  Theodotion  (MpoTwy^s),  agree  with  the  Vul- 
gate in  an  allusioa  to  aome  waierooune  here.  Oan 
thu  point  to  the  **  excavated  fountam,"  ^  under  the 
high  rook/'  dewsibed  m  near  Gibeon  {EUib)  bj 
Robinson  Q-  456)?  6. 

•  AMMEDATHA,  Eith.  iU.  U,  A  Y.  ed. 
1611,  for  Hammkdatha.  A. 

AWMl  O^V :  Xa6s  /jloV-  pcpubu  mew),  L  e., 
M  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.,  **m7 
people  *' ;  a  figurative  name  applied  to  tlie  kingdom 
ef  Iirael  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them, 
and  their  position  as  "  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in 
contrast  with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-am- 
mi,  given  by  the  prophet  Hoeea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gamer,  the  daughter  of  DiUaim  (Hoe.  ii.  1). 
In  the  same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah.  W.  A.  W. 

AM'ldlDOI,  in  some  copies  [e.  g,  ed.  1611] 
Am MiD'ioi  ("A/Afuiot  or  'Af(/J8ioi),  named  in  1 
Esdr.  v.  90  among  those  who  came  up  from  Baby- 
ton  with  Zorobabel  The  three  names  Pira,  Cha- 
dias,  and  A  are  hiserted  between  Beerotb  and 
Ramah,  without  any  corresponding  words  in  the 
paraUel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

•  FritzK^e  (m  loc.)  identifies  'Afifii^un  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Humtah,  Josh.  zv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  tlie  form  "Afi/uSoi, 

Am 

AM'MIBL  (^S'*®?  {people  of  God]: 
Ajai^A;  [Yat  AfiufiK:]  Ammid).  L  The  spy 
■dected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
ziii.  IS). 

2.  (Alex.  Afuiipf  Yulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
zriL  97;  [Yat.  in  2  Sam.  ix.,  Afianp,  Aficii)A].) 
The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
zvii.  27). 

3.  The  fitther  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  Darid  (1  Ghr.  iU.  5),  called  Eliam  in  2 
8am.  xi.  3 ;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
In  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  [Yat  AficiT}X.]  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple.  W.  A.  W. 

AMMI^UD  (T)n^ar  [pto/}leofJudah]: 

'EfuM  in  Num.,  'A/uov8  [Yat  Ajuovui]  in  1 
Chr.:  Ammiud).  L  An  ^hiaimite,  father  of 
EUshama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  U.  18,  vit.  48,  53,  x.  22),  and 
through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

8.  (2«/iioM;  Alex.  E/iiovS.)  A  Simeonite, 
hther  of  Shcsnuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
Ibe  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  ClamMi  [Yat  BwtofittouB;]  Alex.  Afu- 
sv9.)  llie  fiOher  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  ("TJirra?,  Kori  T\n>^V:  'E^uo^.) 
Anmlhnd,  or  MAmmlchnr,"  as  the  written  tact 
Has  it,  was  the  fiiiher  of  Tdmai,  Ung  of  Geshur 
(9  Sam.  xuL  37). 

5.  OUfuovii  [Yat  Imuuov  or  -as;]  Alex. 
Ifuovt,)  A  descendant  of  Fhives,  son  o*  Judah 
1  Chr.  ix.  4).  W.  A  W. 

AMMIN'ADAB     (n'ly^V '     ^A/ia^Mifi 

Cat  'futr-l :  Ammadab;  one  ^  the  peopUy  i.  e. 
lily,  i^  the  p'Wiee  {/ammhu  /rmc^),  Gesn.; 


man  of  gomerotity^  Ftirst,  who  aeeribes  to  Q^ 
the  sense  of  «*homo**  as  its  primitive  meaning. 
The  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  (3ant  vi  12,  margin,  seem 
however  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my  people  u 
willing),  L  Son  of  Ram  or  Anun,  and  fiither  of 
Nahahon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is  written.  Matt  L  4; 
Luke  iii.  38),  who  was  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  tlie  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  8;  Ruth  iv.  19, 
20;  1  Chr.  ti.  10).  We  gather  hence  that  Am- 
minadab  died  in  %ypt  before  the  Exodus,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  *<  Aaron  took  liim  Elisheba  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nalialion,  to  wife,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievous  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  in  E^ypt  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  be  marked  as  the  earliest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given 
in  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandCatther. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzzid,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  ri.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Aniah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  &thers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  aric  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  ▼.  6,  we  liave  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  ▼.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  ▼.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  aU  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  in.  27,  30). 

3.  [Alex,  laffoapj]  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb. 
B.)  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  &ther  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  and  the  Yadcan  LXX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alexandrine  lias  Izhar.) 
But  it  is  probably  only  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant  ri.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 

ought  to  read  ^^7^3$,  Amminadib,  with  the 

A.  Y.,  or  y*^\  ^^?i   ^  willing  ptopUy  as  in 

the  margin.  If  Amminadib  ia  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  dther  the  name  of  some  <Mie  fiunous 

• 

for  his  swift  chariots,  n*13^*79»  or  that  then  is 
an  alluaion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on 

which  they  made  io  ride  (^2^312)  the  aric  of 
God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  thii  hu^  though  per- 
haps intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of  Cant,  which 
has  'AfuMiSdIjS,  ie  scarcely  probable.     In  vii.  2  (1 

A.  Y.)  the  LXX.  also  render  n'^'lTH^  »«oli! 
princess  daughter,"  by  eiryar^p  Nfldki/9,  and  m  the 
Cod.  Alex,  eiyarep  *AfuraBdfi,  A  C.  H. 

AMMIN'ADIB  (Cant  vi  12).    [Ammma- 

DAB  4.] 

AMMISHADDAI  [4  syL]  C*'???'*©? 
[people  of  the  Abnightg]'.  *Afuira8at;  [Yat 
-fui-t  exc.  in  Num.  x.  25;]  Alex.  Afuo'oScu,  eic. 
Num.  iL  25,  So^uiraBai,  and  Num  x.  25,  Mio-oScu: 
AtModdaif  AmmitaddaX),  The  &ther  of  AhkBer, 
ehief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num      12  H.  25,  vU.  66,  71,  x.  25).    His  name 
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M  one  of  Uu)  few  which  we  find  at  thii 
pounded  with  the  andent  name  of  God,  Shaddu; 
Zmiihadd^,  and  poniUy  Shedeur,  are  the  only 
other  instanoei,  and  both  belong  to  thU  eaiiy  time. 

W.  A.  W. 

AMMIZ'ABAD  ("T^J'^a?  IpeqpU  of  the 
Giver  J  i.  e.  God:  Rom.  Aid.]  ZafidXi  [Vat. 
AatfiaCaB;  Alex.  Afuoa(a0;  Comp.  *Afut(afid\i] 
AmiMahad).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who  i^parently 
acted  ai  his  fiither'§  lieutenantf  and  oonmianded 
the  third  diviaioa  of  David's  anny,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xzrii.  6).  [Am- 
IZABAD.]  W.  A.  W. 

AM'MON,  AM1»iOKITE8,  CHIL- 
DREN OP   AMMON  «   rZS?  (only  twice), 

uainrtUf  LXX.  in  Pent;  elsewhere  'A/i^i',  viol 
*Afi^y;  Joseph.  * A/f/Mwirat :  Ammon  [Atnmon- 
tto],  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  ftom  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  ziz. 
38;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  tlieir  origin  continued  through- 
out thdr  existence:  from  their  eariiest  mention 
(Deut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the  biblical 
history  (Jud.  v.  2),  the  brother-tribes  are  named 
together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xx.  1;  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  dkc.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  thdr  union,  and 
so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  i4>pear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  "  land  of  tlie  children  of  Ammon  "  is  said 
to  hai'e  been  given  to  the  "  children  of  Lot,*'  ».  e. 
to  both  Ammon  and  Moab  (Deut  ii.  19).  They 
are  both  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to  cutm  Israel 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 18,  2.3),  whik  Chemoah,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called 
**  thy  god  *'  (24).  The  land  from  Amon  to  Jab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Ammon  calls  *'  my  land  " 
(13),  is  elsewhere  distinctly  stated  to  have  once  be- 
k>nged  to  a  "  king  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  asoertainaltle.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Deut  il.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Kephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  ^  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut 
iii.  16,  ii.  37).  "Ijuid"  or  «* country"  is,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization—the "plenUftil  fields,"  the  "hay,**  the 
>* summer-finite,"  the  » vineyards,"  the  "presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  grape- treaders  "  —  which  so 
constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xri.;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
ever}'where  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauderg 
In  their  incursions  —  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes 
of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child  (Am.  i.  13),  and  dispbtying  a 
very  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  (Jet.  xli.  6,  7 ; 


o  The  expraMloo  most  coinmonly  employed  for  this 
aatioo  Is  "B«De*AmmoD^';  next  in  ftvqumey  eomes 

•  ^  Aiiuuotii "  or  "  Ammonlm  " ;  and  least  often  **  4m- 

•  son."    The  tmntlators  of  the  Autb.  Verskm  have,  as 
•  «    t  ssoai,  DfgW:ted  these  minute  dUfcrsuces,  and  have 
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Jud.  vii.  11, 12)  to  thehr  enemies,  as  well  as  a  fii»> 
pidous  disoonrtesy  to  their  allies,  which  on  ODf 
occasion  (2  Sam.  x.  1-6)  brought  all  but  extei  mi- 
nation  on  the  tribe  (xii.  31).  Nor  is  the  contrast 
less  observable  between  the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the 
fortified  hold  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1;  Ex.  xxv.  S.- 
Am. L  13),  and  the  "streets,"  the  "house-tops," 
and  the  "  high-places,"  of  the  numerous  and  busi 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is 
XV.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  aooonnt  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot. 
the  Bene-Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remaritable  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  the  £sct  that  the  special  deity  of  the 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  which  moat  keenly  expressed  to  the  Isradites 
the  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  lift 
(Am.  V.  26 ;  AcU  vii.  43)  [Sucooth].  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  $  89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confiisions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  &m  twice  passing  over;  once  with 
MoiU)  and  Amaldc  seudng  Jericho,  the  "city  of 
palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house 
of  Ephraim;"  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
fireer  pastures  of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Ch^har  ha-Amnx>- 
nal,  "  The  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  '*  (Josh,  xviii. 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Beigamin  somevdicre 
at  the  head  of  the  paases  which  lead  up  ficom  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  form  the  natural  access  to  the 
table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  heU 
by  Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
dently sprang  mahily  £h>m  their  share  m  the  affiur 
of  Bahuun  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  rcigard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moi5)ites 

distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 

meddle  with  them  "  (Deut.  U.  9,  19;  and  comp 
37 ) ;  and  it  is  only  £h>m  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  &ct  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  OLclusion  from  the  oongrq;ation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculisr  significance  fimn  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  prsoed- 
ing  verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those  pfo- 
nounced  in  refeience  to  the  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal deformities,  and  also  finom  the  emphatic  recapit- 
ulatiou  (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  or 
their  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Sub- 
dued by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33)  and  scattered 
with  gnat  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xL  U)  ^ 
and  £at  not  once  only,  for  he  "vexed"  then; 


employed  the  three  terms,  ChUdrsn  of  Ammon,  An 
monltes,  Ammon,  indlsor<mlnsts\y. 

^  Josephos  says  In  two  places  {Jbu.  I.  U,  §  6,  ant 
xl.  6,  f  8),  that  Moab  and  Ammon  wars  In  Ooda^ifiis 
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whithiOMever  he  turned"  (st.  47)  —  they  en- 
joyed under  hii  sucoeBSor  a  short  respite,  probably 
Uie  result  of  the  connection  of  Moab  with  David 
(t  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  — 
where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must  ha^-e  been  stiU 
fresh.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
ihameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sun.  x.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city 
and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
ill.:  1  Chr.  xs.).     [Kabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jdioshaphat  they  made  an  incur* 
uon  into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maon- 
tteSfO  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-35).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead 
(Am.  i.  13);  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  *'  silver  (oomp. 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley  "  (2 
Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  .Jeremiah  we  find 
them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (Jer. 
xlix.  l-O);  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
luded to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity many  Jews  took  refrige  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanbal- 
lat  a  Moabite  (of  C!horonaini,  Jer.  xlix.),  were 
foremost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  SoIomon^s  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboom  (1 
K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Keh.  xiii.  23;  Ezr. 
ix.  1;  see  Geiger,  Urtchrift,  Ac.,  pp.  47,  49,  2ay). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical. narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
rii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  30-4')), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
eharacteristics  —  close  idlianoe  with  Moab,  hatred 
of  Isrsel  and  cunning  cruelty  —  are  maintained  to 
the  end.  By  Justiu  Martyr  (DiaL  c.  Tryph.)  they 
srs  spoken  of  as  still  numerous  {yvv  iroKh  irKrr 
Bos) ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear 
Bgain. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Jud<;.  xi.  12, 
Ac.;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and 

by  "  princes,''  ^^C^  (9  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  3). 
It  has  been  oor\|ectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 
S  Sam.  ^.  2)  vras  the  official  titie  of  the  king,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but  this 
is  without  any  clear  foimdation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Moleeh,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  fiorm  of  Mil- 
som  —  *  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon;"  and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
Jian  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  their 
dng  "  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 

doL      [MOLECH.] 

Hie  Ammonite  names  preserved  b  the  sacred 
'ext  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
'^eertamly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 


AHOMUM 


8& 


a  Than  can  bs  no  doobt  that  Instead  of  "  AmB.:n- 
tes  "  In  2  Chr.  xz.  1,  and  xxvL  8,  w«  should  raad, 
»ltli  the  L3UC.,  <*iIaonllaa"  or  iMehooim."  rha 
Ihr  this  will  ba  glvao  under  MsBimiM. 


they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  H» 
brew  records. 

Achior,  *Axfcip,  q««il  "^'^^^  ^Cft  ftrotter  qf 
Ugktf  Jud.  V.  5,  Ac. 

Bulls,  O^'h^^Jaiffid,  Jer.  xL  U. 
Hanun,  ]^3n,  pitiaNe,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  Ao. 
Moleeh,  1tV^»  ^. 
Naamah,  np]^3,  pieasani,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  Ao. 

m 

Nachash,  ^Hr*  '^'7^  ^  S*"'**  ^'  ^f  ^ 
Shobi,  ^a*r\  relum,  2  Sam.  xvU.  27. 
'Hmothens,  Ti/i^cos,  1  Maoc.  ▼.  6,  Ac. 
Tribuah,  n*3llO,  good,  Neh.  u.  10,  Ac. 

Zeldc,  pb$,  aoar/>  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamxummim,  applied  by  the  Ammon- 
ites to  the  Rephum  whom  they  dispooeased,  should 
not  be  omitted.  G. 

AMldONITESS  (n'»3b5n:  4i'Ati/mi^Tri$ 
in  1  K.,  4i  Kfifuunrifi  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  6  A/iftar- 
Irrisy  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Alex.  Afuwirtf  in  1  K.; 
[Vat.  fi  K/ipMyfiTiSj  o  A/i/uaycfn}f :]  Ammamitu). 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were  Naamah, 
the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Sofemon's  foreign 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  81;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi^ 
meath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozaehar  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  king  Joaah  (2  C-hr.  xxiv.  26). 
For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  R.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  has 
always  the  definite  article,  and  thoefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendered  *<  the  Ammoiiltess." 

W.  A.  W. 

AM'KON  (l^^OH,  once  f^^'Tptf  [/flitvm « 
*kfiyAr,  [Alex,  sometimes  Afifuufi]  Atmum).  L 
Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess, 
bom  in  Hebron  while  his  fiither's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Absalom.] 
[See  also  2  Sam.  ui.  2,  xiii.  32,  33,  39;  1  Chr.  iii 

2.  Son  of  Shhnon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).   G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'MOK  (p^T^^  {deep  or  incomprehetmble]: 
'AWk;  [Vat.  om.;  Comp.  *A/io^ic:]  Amoc).  A 
pnest,  whose  fiimily  returned  with  Zenibbabel,  and 
were  represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

*AMOMnM  (AfuofAowi  anumwn).  In  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rome) 
in  Rev.  xviii.  13,  the  beet  critical  editions  read 
KiyydftwfMy  ical  ifio»fiotfy  "cinnamon  txnd 
amnmum^"*  for  the  KiviftMfMv  of  the  received  text. 
Under  the  name  ifu»fu>y  or  amomum  Diosoorides 
and  PUny  describe  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in 
India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Pontus,  which  modem 
botanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify  with  any 
known  species.  (See  Dioaoor.  i.  14;  PBn.  ff,  H. 
xii.  13,  xiii.  1,  2,  xri.  32;  Theophr.  HitL  Plant. 
ix.  7;  Fr.  iv.  32.)  F^  {Flore  de  VirgiU,  pp.  16, 
17)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Amomum  racemotumj 
Lam.,  Am.  cardamomym,  Lin.;  Billerbeek  (Flora 
CUmtioa^  p.  2)  makes  il  the  Amomum  grana  Par^ 
adm;  Spiengel  {Hut.  Rei  Herb.  I  140  ft,  i47 
£.),  F*iaa,  acd  others  identify  it  with  the  CiMmu 

Oompara  the  sobriquet  of  "  Le  llalalM  ** 


ByL  latr.  e.  Bl;  POi.  Extrt.  i.  !81  C  From 
the  trait  cf  Itw  (Ukmhmi  *  {jncioiu  o\\  ot  talMm 
«M  ohulned,  which  wm  ineii  In  fUnenl  lita  (fv*. 
Ui.  lOJ :  Ovid.  Pot.  L  9,  ai ;  KC  il»  TVul.  ill. 
3,  69,  iriiere  va  have  rrmonu  jrukii)^  u  d  «ip«cullj 
u  >  perfums  lor  tlM  hur  (Ovid.  Ilir.  nl.   ISfi: 

JKU,  I.  104  fT.j  Mut.  V.  m,  a,  TJii.  TT,  3:  Sil. 

Ul.  il.  403).  See  WetiMn'i  note  an  Rot.  rriii. 
IS.  A. 

ATHOH  (I'lCH:  •kmtiy.  [Sin.'  to  S»h.. 
Ap/utrj ).  L  An  EgjpUui  dlvinitj,  irboe  lunie 
3Cean  to  Uut  of  ]'lC^  tb  (Nth.  iU.  8),  or  Thabo, 
■uo  editd  t4:  CNo].  It  b»  l«n  nippOMd  thU 
Amon  la  nuntiooed  in  Jir.  iItI.  t!5,  but  the  A.  V. 
ia  iDoiit  probLM;  cofnct  to  nodrmig  t*3^  I'^-t' 
u  the  mnltllude  sT  No,"  u  in  the  pmlld  pungt, 
b.  HI.  li,  vbare  Uw  cquinlnt  '["V^n  ii  em- 
pki>ed.  Comp.  ifaa  Ei.  m.  4,  10,  for  tlu  lue  of 
the  Utter  word  with  ntamee  lo  t^tjpt.  ThCK 
CMH,  or  mt  kut  ths  two  (brmcr,  aecm  tbenlbre  (u 


II.  13).  The  (ineka  called  llii>  divinity  'Aw^i', 
whenoe  tha  LMin  AmiDon  and  Hamtnoa :  but  thdr 
wtit«n  ^ve  tho  ^}'ptiaji  pnmunclatioa  a<  'Au- 
umr  (Herod.  iL  42),  -A^Cc  (I'lut.  de  Itid.  rl  Oar. 
S),  or  'A/trnv  (Iambi,  dt  Mpi.  Tiii.  3).  The  an- 
cieot  Egyptian  nama  la  Amen,  which  muri  lisDity 
"  tlia  hidden,"  tmm  tha  icHi  omm,  "lu  enwrap, 
goiKeal"  <ChampaUion.  Hixliiimairt  £'jtgi>itn.  p. 
m),  Copt  jJULOni.  Thi.  inlB])iTt.tJ.m 
agna  with  that  gim  by  Plularcb,  on  the  authority 
rf  ■  mppontion  ot  Manetbo.      (MnrtS^t  fiir  4 

iwi  iTiinK  JijXoIfffcj  tS»  *">fl>.  <*"  ^"^  ** 
Oa'i'.  f.  1'. )  Amai  waa  one  of  the  eight  godi  of 
the  lint  onUr,  and  cUrf  cf  the  triad  of  Thdna. 
Re  WM  wotabipped  at  (hat  dty  u  Amoi-Ka,  or 


MP  wlih  two  high  plumn,  and  Amai-Ra  la  mutrf, 
•  Aman-Ka,  wIk>  i  both  mala  and  iOnal*,"  rapre- 
«nted  aa  tha  genentire  principle.     In  Ibe  latter 
brm  he  ia  accompanied  by  the  %on:B  of  tree* 
lUier  TCgetsbl*  [woducte,  like  the  "  grovoi "  iiw 
loiMd  Id  the  BiUc  [Kovi^],  and  ie  thw  c  >nn«(«< 


AMORITB 

with  Baal.  In  the  Oraat  Oaala,  and  the  <hnioni  ODr 
named  after  him,  ha  waa  wozahipped  in  the  Inm  ol 
the  mn-headsd  god  Nam,  and  called  either  Amen. 
'inun-Ba,  or  Amen-Num,  and  thua  the  Greeki 
BOX  to  BUppoae  bim  to  be  alwayt  tam-beaded. 
rhena*  thia  waa  tbe  proper  eharaeteriatlc  of  Num 
WiUinaon,  Modem  Eyypt  zad  Tktba,  Tol.  il. 
_  p.  367,  3Ti>).  The  worahip  of  Amoi  apnad  from 
the  Oaas  along  the  north  e«at  of  Aftica,  and  croi 
pCBtetrated  toto  Gieece.  The  Gneka  idoiljfied 
'  DMO  with  Zeua,  and  he  mi  thcnfcn  calhd  Zeua 

nunoD  and  JapHer  Ammon.  R.  S.  P. 

A'HON  (I'lQH     [nwlCi'lK/e,    or    anAHat] . 

>uit,  Kintp  [Jer,,  and  ao  Laehm.,  "nach.,  Tl^., 
to  Matt.];  'A/id*,  Chr.,  [Zeph.,  when  Sin.  nadi 
AMtair;  Vat.'  in  1  Chr.  Aim*,  Vat.  in  2  Chr. 
A/iair;  Alex.  Afifuiv  In  1  K.,  elaewbeR  Auat:] 
.......  ...    ^yg,.  ^nHxt).    1.  RingoTJudafa,  eon 

X  of  Manaweh.  Tlu  name  may  mean 
,tia/al  in  Ail  nrf,  or  cAtU  (verbal  from  ]t}S,   fo 

'•itt).     Yet  It  aounda  Egyptian,  aa  if  oonnectcd 

th  ttH  Thelu  god,  and  poariUy  n»y  have  ben 

iBi  bj  Manaaaefa  to  hia  arai  in  an  idotatroua  qntit. 

ilkwing  hla  latha'a  enmple,  AmDC  devoted  him- 
■clf  wholly  to  the  aenice  of  Uae  goda,  b\n  waa  killed 
coDtpiney  after  a  nign  of  two  jean,  rrob- 
ably  by  inaolence  or  Ivnnny  he  had  alienated  hia 
own  >ervaiita,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  bnatility,  for 
the  peopli?  avvnged  him  by  putting  aU  the  con^dr- 
'  death,  and  anutHl  tbe  aucce^OD  to  hia  aoD 
To  Amon'a  reign  we  muit  Tela  the  letrible 
which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  giva  of  the 
nionl  and  religioua  atate  of  Jcnualem :  idobtrj 
nipporled  by  [«e«t*  and  propheta  (i,  4,  iiL  4),  the 
poor  ruthleoly  oppreased  (Ui.  3),  and  ahanwJeei  in- 
dinnnce  to  evil  (iii.  11).  Aoconling  to  ilintoa 
(F.  H.  1.  S38),  the  dale  of  hia  aooMiDn  ia  B.  c 
642;  of  hia  dmth,  B.  c.  640  (a  K.  nl.  19;  3  Gbt. 
luiii.  30).  [Occun  S  K.  nL  16-35;  1  Chr.  dl 
14;  3  Chr.  miii.  30-25;  Jer.  i.  !,  m.  S;  Zeph. 
1.  1;  Matt  I.  ID.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

a.  (^i:^  lSc(?'  a^V.  'eMp;  Aie..A^ 

fivv,  Zffi^qpi  [Aid.  'Aft/Urj  'Efi^Api  Comp. 
'Afuir,  '\iiiuir:']  Aman).  Pnnce  or  gonmor  rf 
Sunaria  in  the  rugn  of  Ahab  (1  K.  uii.  36;  1 
Cbi.  iviii.  a&).  What  waa  the  pnciae  natun  of 
bia  office  ia  not  known.  PertLapa  the  prophet  Hi- 
eaiah  waa  intruated  to  hia  can  aa  c^>tain  of  tha 
dtadel.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  haa  t^ 
Baffihia  T^t  wJa«pi  in  1  K.,  bnt  bj^rra  in  3 
Chr.  Joarphua  (AiU.  vili.  15,  $  4)  caOt  him  'Av- 
iuMt  W.  A.  W. 

3.  See  Ami. 

AM'ORITE,  THE  AMOEITES  C^bj*, 
^nb^  (ahraya  In  the  dngolar),  lecaratdj  "Ol 
Emorite  "  —  the  dwelkrt  on  the  lumndta  —  idoiiii> 
taineera;  'A/iofi^aiai-  jInwrrAiB),  one  of  the  chief 
nationt  who  poueased  the  land  of  C^aan  befen  ita 
cmiqueat  by  the  Inadites. 

Itt  the  gtocalogical  table  of  Geo.  x.  "  tAe  Amo 
rite"  ia  given  an  the  fburth  aon  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Htlh  [IlitliU],  the  Jebualte,"  *«.  Tha 
interpretation  irf  the  name  aa  ■■  mountainefva  ^^  0* 
"  hlghlamlm  "  —  due  to  Simonia  (aee  hia  OtumoM- 
(KDnJ,  though  oommonty  aaoibed  to  Ewald  —  h 
quite  in  Bcoonlance  with  the  tMtlcea  of  tbe  text 
which,  except  in  a  few  inataneea,  aptnk  of  the  An 
r«t<B  aa  dwellinK  on  the  rferated  portiona  tS  tin 
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mutiy.    In  Uus  nspect  they  are  oontnatfed  wHh 
the  OMiannltf,  who  wen  the  dwdlen  in  the  low- 
Amdi;  and  the  two  thui  formed  the  main  broad 
dlTiaiona  of  the  Holy  Land.     "  The  Hittite,  and 
the  Jeboaite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Judah  and  Ephnum],  and  the  Canaanite 
dwells  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philiatta  and 
Sharon]  and  by  the  *  side '  of  Jordan  *'  [in  the 
valley  of  the  Ambah],  —  was  the  report  of  the 
first  Israelites  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  ziii. 
99;  and  see  Josh.  r.  1,  x.  6,  zL  3;  Deut.  i.  7,  30; 
(«MountainoftheA.,"ver.44).    This  we  shall  find 
borne  out  by  other  notices.     In  the  very  earliest 
times  (Gen.  ziv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  (Jaoe  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En-gedi;  hills  in  whose 
gistneoseo,  the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David 
afterwards  took  rtAige  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  zziii.  89;   nlv.  2).     [riAZSZOK-TAMARJ. 
From  this  pr.int  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abnm  was  then  dwelliug  under  the  "  oak- 
grove"  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Kshcol,  and 
llamre  ((Sen.  ziv.  13;  comp.  ziii.  18).     Fh>m  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  country.     Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  scroas  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Num.  zzi.  96;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the    boundary  between  the  two    hostile  peoples 
(Num.  zzi.  13).     The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached ficom  the  south-east,  keepuig  "on  the 
other  side  "  (that  is,  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  foim  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Mbab.    Their  request  to  pass  through  his  knd  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  reAised  by  Sihon  (Num. 
zzL  31;  Deut.  ii.  96);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (zzL  93;  iL  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities 
taken  poasesskn  of  by  Israel  (zzi.  94,  25,  31,  u. 
84-6).     Tliis  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on 
the  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  east  (Jndg.  zi. 
U,  99)  —  in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lymg 
etwesn  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  isbnd" 
{AhL  It.  6,  $  9) — vras,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
nose  the  "land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  zzi.  31; 
Josh.  ziL  2,  3,  ziii.  9;  Judg.  zi.  21, 22);  but  their 
poMSMbns  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  eztended 
to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut  iii.  8,  iv.  48), 
nabradng  "all  Gilead  and  all  fiashan"  Oil*  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
18),  and  fonmng  together  the  hnd  of  the  "  two 
kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  zzzi. 
4;  Josh.  u.  10,  iz.  10,  zziv.  19). 

After  the  paange  of  the  Jofdan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  di^paUng  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  vrest  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  eentre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
lime  at  whidi  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ez- 
peet  that  the  Israelites  couM  ha\-e  possessed  very  ac- 
eurste  knoiHedgeof  aset  of  small  tribes  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  ezterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  fofUdden  to  hokl  any  interooune — and,  moi>»- 
>ver,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  »e 
convincing  proof  in  the  conftiskm  in  qnestSon. 
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Some  of  these  difftrences  are  asibUows:  —  H» 
bron  is  "Amorite"  in  (3en.  ziii.  18,  ziv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  zzUi.  and  " (Canaanite "  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Hivites  "  of  Gen.  zzziv.  9,  are 
"  Amorites "  in  zlviii.  22;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  iz. 
7,  zi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  zzi.  2.  Jera- 
salem  is  "  Amorite  "  in  Josh.  z.  5,  6,o  but  in  zv. 
63,  zviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  ziz.  11;  2  Sam.  ▼.  6, 
^,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaanites  "  of  Num. 
ziv.  46  (comp.  Judg.  1.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut  L  44.  Jarmuth,  Tarhish,  and  Egkm,  were 
in  the  km  country  of  the  Skefelah  ( Jodi.  zv.  85, 
89),  but  in  Josh.  z.  6,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwdl  in  the  mountains; "  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "Amorites  "who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themsdves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  diflhrences,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously  quoted 
it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite  "  was  a  locsl  term, 
and  not  tiM  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  foUowing  focts.  (1.)  The  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  connection  between  those  on  the  east  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  once  hinted 
at  (Josh.  U.  10).  (8.)  The  ezistence  of  kings  like 
Sihon  and  Og,  whose  temtories  were  separate  and 
independent,  but  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,*'  a  state  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4.)  Be- 
yond the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in  the 
history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite  be 
one).  (5.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, wonhip,  or  customs,  difierent  from  those 
of  the  other  "  nations  of  Ganaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite  "  language  has  sur 
vived  —  the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir  ")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phcenidan 
(Sirion)  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
other? 

AH  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  from  the 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moments  no- 
tice accompanied  "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his 
punniit  of  the  five  kings,  dovra  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  tenor  of  the  name  of  Israel,  perdsted  in  driv- 
ing the  chOdren  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the 
Amorites  ftiUy  maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ganaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  ezcept  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for 
designating  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  the  country 

6. 

AVOS  P**1DV,  a  burden:  ^Afi^s-  Amo»)^ 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  siz  miles  8. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  (jod*s  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  rqpilar 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judsh  into  the  northem  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Ephraim.  and  there  ezerdsed  his  ministry,  appar> 
ently  not  for  toy  loqg  tame.  His  date  cannot  be 
later  Uian  the  15th  year  of  Uniah^s  reign  (h.  c. 
808,  according  to  Clinton,  F,  H.  i.  825) ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "in  the  reigns  of  Ucdah 
king  (/  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joaah 
king  of  Israel,  («o  years  before  the  earthquake.'* 

«  Tbs  tXX.  has  hers  far  *\$ttm9mim 
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rhis  earthquake  (alao  mentioned  Zeeh.  xiv.  5)  can- 
not have  oocuired  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziah, 
lifioe  Jeroboam  H.  died  in  the  15th  of  that  king's 
reign,  which  therefore  ia  the  lateit  jear  fulfilling 
the  three  chronological  indications  furnished  by 
the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  pbioe  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboiun's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it;  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  wariike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  26),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  ha^'e  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  Ax>m  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
sUll  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  hdght  oi  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
fLe  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extnvagaaoe 
were  ^neral  (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Baal,  since  Jehu*s  dynasty  occupied  the 
tluoiie,  though  it  seems  probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  6, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[Bkmiauad  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
were  tolerated  in  Stmiaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
( 'alf-worship  was  specially  practiced  at  Bethel,  whov 
was  a  principal  temple  and  smnmer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  IH;  cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
Beoaheba  in  Judah  (iv.  4,  ▼.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was 
offensively  united  vrith  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  Jeroboam  an  orda"  for  his  expulsion 
frcm  the  northern  kingdom.<> 

The  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  principal  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  Ordering  on  Israel  and  Judah, 
AS  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  followed  by  (3),  vii. 
1-bc.  10,  in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israd  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Ams^iah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
1  loftier  and  more  e\-angelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's 
Kingdom  will  be  fUfilled,  and  His  people  foi^ven 
and  established  in  the  ei\}oyment  of  God's  blessings 
to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style 
consists  in  the  numl)cr  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be 
vpected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i. 
3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  »,  v.  8, 19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  Uiok  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quuntance  with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beitrage  zur  Kinlatung  ins  Alte  Testament^  i. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  oeremopies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
iccordaiicc  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
jci  it  in  the  New  TcsUment  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 

'•  *  Th«re  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  says  Stanley, 
"  that  he  wms  beaten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant 
Bisrarehy  of  Bethel  and  carried  back  half  dead  to  his 
Mtlve  plao»— the  Ihte  which  soeh  a  rough,  plabi-spoken 
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is  quoted  by  St  Stephen  in  Acts  vU.  43,  and  ix.  II 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  zv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi* 
dently  not  a  series  of  detached  proi^ecies,  but  ]og> 
ieally  and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parte, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  havt 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  horn  his  miarioD  ta 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  P  -vphtten  des  Alien  Bwtdei, 
i.  84  ff.)  G.  £.  L.  C. 

*  Among  the  later  oommmtators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  Iheiner,  Klein.  Propheteny 
1828 ;  Hitzig,  Klein,  Pt  cph.  erU&rt,  1838, 8e  Aufl. 
1863;  MauRT,  Com,  Gram.  HitL  CriL  in  Propn 
Minores,  1840;  Ewald,  Prcph.  d.  AUen  Bundu, 
1840;  Umbreit,  Prakt,  Com.  uber  die  Proph.  IV. 
i.,  1844;  Henderson,  Minor  Prophett,  Load.  1846^ 
Amer.  ed.  1860;  Baur,  Der  Proph,  Amot  erHSrt, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  Propkds,  1861.  Then 
is  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketoh  of  the  oontents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  career  of  the  prophet, 
by  Stanley  {Jeteith  Church,  ii.  896  fT.  Amer.  ed.). 
For  a  list  of  the  older  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  Baur's  Kinleiiung 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  149-162). 

H. 
2.  CA/t^s:  Amo$,)    Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen> 
ealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).    W.  A.  W. 

A^OZ  (VI^H :  *Afu6f :  Amoi),  father  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  £.  ziz.  2,  20,  zx.  1;  2  Chr.  xzri. 
22,  xxxU.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  u.  1,  xiii.  1,  xz.  2 
[xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS  CA^/woXit:  Ampk^t),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  whidi  Paul  and  Siks 
passed  in  thdr  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from 
Philippi  {/tin.  Anion,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolu,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an 
eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  ^ress  from  the  lake  Cerctnitis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  fW)m  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memor- 
able in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  ite  walls,  in  which  both  Brasidaa  and  Cleon 
were  killed  (Thuc.  v.  6-11).  Ite  site  is  now  ooeu< 
pied  by  a  village  called  Stokh&rio^  in  Turkish  Jem- 
KeuL  or  "  New-Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood-cut  (taken 
from  Cousinc^ry)  the  singular  position  oi  this  i^ioa- 
tolic  place.  Neokhdrio  is  the  modem  Gredc  Neo- 
X^pto^'  Though  the  name  is  changed,  the  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  position  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notices 
of  ancient  writers  (/«**  dLfuf>6Ttpa  ittpt^jiorros  ro5 
%TpviiApoiy  Thuc.  iv.  102).  C^usml^ry  imkots  a 
pfam  of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the  spot  in  his 

Vof^gt  dona  Macedoine  (i.  1.34),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  8}'mbolic  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuHf  Ac.  See  also  I^cake's  Norihem  Greece,  iiL 
181  fir.  At  the  point  here  where  Paul  u-oised  tht 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  phiUmthropy  (^  ^lAor* 
(fpofwia  rod  aurripos  rifi&v  $tov.  Tit.  iii.  4),  Xozes, 
on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  "  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
white  hones  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  Herod,  vii.  113,  114 
and  RawUnson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  gr<*at  sacrifice  on  (iolgotha  that  human 


preacher  would  naturally  Invite ;  and  It  would  ahnosi 
seem  as  If  ftint  alluirions  to  it  traoBpfae  in  more  tha»' 
one  place  in  the  N.  T."  (eomp.  Heb.  z*  8& ;  Uatl  zxi 
86).    See  Jewiak  Chmtk,  IL  400,  Amei   ed.  H 


Old  Goimnfa  and  the  atin  of  ths  plain  (Gen. !  ^"*^  ^^  L. 

dT.  1.9).    Tbc  nHninK  of  the  aims  li  uiHwtaiii ; ,  Engl-  trOi  thi  '^'^nn  gfh.SU.  11,  «cn  "Ig 
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AMULETS 


■res  of  ierpents  carried  in  the  hand  "  (mom  prob- 
ably worn  hi  the  ears)  "  by  Hebrew  wodmh."   The' 

word  is  derived  from  tZ7n  v,  iSnlavU^  aiid  mMoa 
both  '^enchantments"  (cf.  Is.  iii.  3),  and  the  mag- 
ical gems  and  formularies  used  to  avert  them  (Gesea. 
t.  r.).  rt  is  doubtful  whether  the  LXX.  intends 
rcpiSc^ta  as  a  translation  of  this  word ;  "  pro  voce 
wtpih.  nihil  est  iii  textu  llebraico"  (Schleusoer's 
Thtww-us).  For  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
ftmoug  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  VestalB  {DicL  of 
/Iff/.,  art.  '*  Fascinum  "). 

'riie  uoiumonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetnu^ranmiaton,  Ac)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar rnamier,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabalistic  figure 
like  the  sliield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  peiiiaiiffle  (or 
[letitacle,  v.  Scott's  An/it/uai'y)^  which  ^'  coi.»u(U  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  m^n  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  womided '"  (Sir  Thos.  Browifs  Vulg.  Erron^ 
i.  10).  Under  this  head  M  the  'Z(b4(rta  ypd^ifiara 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later  times  tne  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  liasilidiaiu ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  **  Ab- 
racadabra," reoommoided  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicua  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritsus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"  >UeoDis9  Iliados  qoartum  suppone  timeoti.** 

Charms  ''consisting  of  words  written  on  folds 
of  papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen," 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  L  c, ),  and 
our  English  transktors  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rmdered  the  curious  phrase 

(in  Is.  iii.)  W^pjl  ^P\^  by  "tobleU."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idohttrous  pnctioes  arising  from  a 


Amukt.     Modem  ^^yptlan.     (From  Lane's  Modem 

Egyptians.) 

knovriedge  of  this  custom  that  probably  induced 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut  vi. 

8:  xL  18,  nSrr^S" ).      The  modem  Arabs  use 

•crap^  of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes  ** 
or  **  alakakirs  ")  in  the  same  way. 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  Their  most  general  use  was 
to  avert  ill-luck,  Ac.,  especially  to  nullify  the  efi^ 
of  the  i^akfihs  fidcKoyosy  a  belief  in  which  is 
found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  partic- 
ularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Kabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
Kut  cqaproved  amulets  (i,  e.  such  as  were  huwn  to 
6ave  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (LightfooVs  ffar.  Hebr,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
rho  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
xmiidered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
IV>bit  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
vom  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 


and  says  (zzz.  16)  "  Scaiabeorum  ooinua  alligats 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent; "  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
fimcy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-sUn  as  a  charm  against  thunder 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Da9mc>niim,  are  mentioned  as  usdUl  (Sii 
T.  Brown,  Vvlg,  Errors,  I  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  ma}  work  by  "im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions  "). 

Amulets  are  still  comuMin.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian **  Uegib  "  see  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  **pieoetf  of  medidne,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travebj  p.  28d,  et  passim. 
[Teraphim;  Taijsmam.]  F.  W.  F. 

AM'ZI  ('^V^S  [strong]:  'AfiMinrla;  [Vat. 
-<rft-]  Alex.  Ma«<ro'ia:  Amasai),  L  A  Levite  of 
the  fiunily  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  CAfieurl  [Vai.  -o'ci] :  Ainsi,)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adsiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  ser- 
vice for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

A^AB  (DfS  [^rqpe-tocm,  Gesen.] :  'Avafi^, 
'Arc^r;  Alex.  Atwfi'-  [Anab]),  a  town  m  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50),  named,  with 
Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retain^  its  andent 
name  {JAndb'],  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and 
Eshtemoa  (Rob.  1.  494).  The  ooi\|ecture  of  Eus. 
and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. 6. 

AN^AEL  {'Ayafik).  The  brother  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  I  21). 

A'NAH  (jJ^V  [perb.  answering,  i.  e.  a  re- 
quest] ;  *Aifd\  [Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Alex.  Ciyas;  1  Chr.  L 
40, 41,  Rom.  Ittydy,  Alex.  A^a^,  AraO  Ana),  the 
sou  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20. 24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 14).  We  are  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Heng- 
stenbeig,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others,  though 
the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholibamah,  daughta  of  Anah, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (iSP^y-H?  TOyTia);'* 
nor  is  ihere  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  In 

accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  ]D  instead 

of  the  second  PSl;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second 

nil  to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  xa 
it  is  apparently  again  in  this  chapiter,  v.  39.  We 
may  further  condude  with  Hengstenberg  (Pent  U. 
280 ;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned 
amongst  the  sons  of  Sdr  in  v.  20  in  connection 
with  Zibeon,  is  the  same  person  as  is  here  rcfenwl 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  m- 
tention  of  the  genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enum- 
erate those  descendants  who,  bdng  heads  of  tribes^ 
came  into  connection  with  the  Edomites.  It  wonld 
thus  appear  that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wile 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his 
father,  and  ranking  on  an  equality  wit>>  that  tribft 
Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard  to  the  race  nnr 
name  of  Anah     By  his  daioent  from  Seir  he  ii 


ANAHARATH 

Horito  [whkh  lee]  (Gen.  ixxvi.  90),  whikt  iu  t.  i 
he  ifl  aJkd  a  Hivite,  ind  again  in  the  narrative 
(Geo.  zxri.  34)  he  is  calM  Beerl  the  mttite. 
Heof^Btenbeig's  explanation  of  the  fint  of  then 
diflScuhies  is  fitf-feCehed;  and  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  woid  Hiyite  C'^Jiy?)  »  »  mistalce  of  tran- 
scribers for  Horite  O'^nn).  With  regaid  to  the 
identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Beeri  the 
mttite,  see  Bxeri.  F.  W.  G. 

•In  Gen.  zxxri.  94  (A.  y.)^  we^read:  "lliii 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  muiee  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  he  M  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  fiither." 

The  word  D^P.'^  is  here  rendered  mules^  according 
to  the  Jewish  explanation  (Targ.  of  Jonattian,  the 
Talmud,  Saadias,  Rabbinic  oomm«itatorB),  followed 
in  Lather's  and  other  modem  versbns.    With  this 

rendering  of  Q^P.^  the  statement  is  altogether  in- 
significant, unless  H'^p  ia  taken  (as  by  the  Tsl- 

mudist)  in  the  sense  of  invenl^  as  in  Luther's  ver- 
sion ;  »»**"<"g  that  Anah  Jcmnd  out  the  way  of 
producing  mules,  by  coupling  animals  of  diflfarent 
species.  But  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
bear.  The  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
eonneetioQ  merdy,  without  any  support  fin>m  ety- 
vatoiogj'  Equally  bssdess  is  the  interprstation  in 
the  Taig.  of  Qnkelos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

taking  D^P.^   in  the  sense  of  gianU  (as  if  = 

CDK,  Deut.  ii  11). 

Another  and  probably  older  ex^getical  tnuiition, 
tiansmitted  through  Jerome  and  Uie  Vulgate,  ren- 
ders D^P,^  by  warm  tpringg  (Vulgate  aqwu  oa£- 
db«).    This  has  the  support  of  etymology  (Geseniua, 

T^es.,  DS^),  as  wdl  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
ind  is  corroborated  by  the  frequent  occoirenoe  of 
warm  springs  in  the  region  referred  to,  as  observed 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  modem  traveIlerB.« 

T.  J.  C. 

ANAHA'RATH  (n-^TOh^  [hoOrno  way  or 
pass,  Furst]:  'Ayuj^to4e;  [Alex.*  Appayc0:  Ant^- 
karaih]),  a  place  witoin  the  border  of  Issachar, 
named  with  Shicfaon  and  Rabbith  (Josh.  xix.  19). 
Nothing  is  yet  known  of  it  G. 

*  Some  think  it  may  be  the  present  ArAnek,  near 
the  foot  of  GilboA,  about  9  miles  east  of  Jenin  (En- 
ISannim).  See  ZeUer's  BM.  WSrterb.  p.  60,  2te 
Aufl.  Robinson  mentions  the  place  twice  (ii.  316, 
819),  but  does  not  suggest  the  identification.    H. 

ANA^AH  [3  syL]  (njJV  :  »Aiwfaf ;  [Vat 
M*  AfOMa:]  Ama),  1.  Probably  a  priest;  one 
of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read 
the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  nil.  4).  He  is  called 
A:<A2iiA8  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  CAyata:  [Vat  Avotom;  Aid.  'Apwiat] 
AmOa.)  One  of  the  »  heads *'  fi  the  people,  who 
ifgned  the  covenant  with  Nehenuah  (Neh.  x.  99). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NAK.     [AwAKiM.] 

AN'AKIM  (D'^^y :  ^Eprntl^n  [Vat  ^rsiM, 
MidsoAWx.  inDeot:]  ^^mchm),  a  race  of  giants  (so 
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It  may  have  ban  fhn  the  disoovaiy  of  thsse 

nvgesls,  that  Anah  reeeived 
whSeh  he  bore,  nsmely,  Basai,  <*  of 
seUs,"  ».  f .  a  men  eonesnied  with  tban.    See  a^Sk^ 
{Fmuutuek^  i,  800).  H. 


eailed  either  from  their  stature  (AmyiooUki,  Gesen.), 

or  their  strength  (Flint),  (the  root  pj^  being 
identical  with  our  word  nedb),  descendants  of  Arba 
(J:ish.  XV.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelling  in  the  soothera  part 
of  Omaan,  and  particularly  at  Hebron,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  nameof  79*?^  ^l"?i?» 
dty  of  Arba.    Besides  the  general  designation  An- 

akim,  thef  are  variously  called  p^  ^321,  sons  of 

Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  Djrn  '*Tb^  deaoegodants 

of  Anak  (Num.  xiiL  92),  and  D^p^S  ^7!^^  mm 
of  Anakim  [LXX.  vUH  ytyJan9»p[  (t>eut  L  98). 
These  designations  serve  to  dhow  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  tkm  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Artia,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  rsce  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  fiunilies,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  wariike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  stnidc  the  Israelites  with  ter- 
ror ni  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  98;  Deut  ix. 
9),  they  were  nevertheless  disposseased  by  Joshua, 
and  utteriy  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  smaU 
remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  dties, 
(jaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  91).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  poesession  of  Galeb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is,  the  three 
fiunilies  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14, 
Judg.  i.  90).  After  this  time  they  vanish  fiv>m 
history.^  F.  W.  G. 

AN'AMIM  (D^D;}^  :  *Zptiurtlii',  [Alex,  in 
(xen.  Auf€tuTt9tfif  in  1  Chr.  Ayc^ucifi;  (>omp.  in 
1  Chr.  Ai^ofdiAi  7  MSS.  'An^J/tO  Anamim)^  a 
Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settlements 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  ((xen.  x.  13 ;  1 
Clir.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  position  of  the 
other  Mbcraite  peoples,  as  tkr  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, this  one  probably  occupied  some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  a4|oining  region  of  Africa,  or  pos- 
sibly of  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  No  name 
bearing  any  strong  resemUanoe  to  Anamim  bsu 
been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modem 
geography.  [The  name  may  be  Egyptian  and  refo 
to  Uie  region  of  the  tribe,  (^es.,  Fiirst]  K.  S.  P. 

ANAH'MELEOH   [Hebrew  Anammelech] 

(*n^^9?  '  *Ayi|/MX^x>  [^^-  A/iAnMc^«X>  ^^• 
'Ayc/icX^X'l  AnameUch)y  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
duppod  by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
fiDm  Sepharvaim  (9  K.  xvii.  81).  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molecfa, 
children  being  burnt  in  Us  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  Adkammrlkch.  As  Adrammelech 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sim,  so  Anammdech  is 
the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson's  Hercdfo- 
tat,  i.  611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un 
certain.  Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name 
AnumL  (jesenius  derives  the  name  from  words 
meaning  idol  and  Un^,  but  Reland  (die  vtL  liny, 
Pers,  be.)  deduces  the  first  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  grief.  Winer  advocates  a  deriv*^ 
tion  connecting  the  idol  vrith  the  constellation  O 

»  •The  A.  V.  adds  s  to  thfti  uaM,  and  ttius  maksi 
It  (AnakSms)  doaUy  plural,  as  in  the  ease  of  Koum, 
Cherahim,  vat  similsr  tanuu  B. 
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pheiu,  some  of  the  itan  in  wbkh  are  caUed  by  the 
Araba  «*  the  ahaphefd  and  the  aheep.'* 

G*  £•  L.  C« 

AITAN  03y  [a  doud]:  'Hv^.  Akx. 
[Comp.]  *H»dly:  Anan).  L  One  of  the  «< heads'* 
of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  z.  26). 

2.  CAyiCv;  AJex.  AypW-  Anani.)  Haman  4 
(1  Eadr.  v.  90;  comp.  Eir.  ii.  46).     W.  A.  W. 

ANAOffl  03Dy  [Jehovah  pi-oUcuy.  'Awtr; 
[Vat-  Mcu^ci;j  A«ex.  A^oyi:  ilnani).  Tlie  aev. 
enth  son  of  Elioeuai,  descended  through  Zenib- 
babel  from  the  line  rojal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

AKAKFAH  (iTMS  \y>h<m  Jehovah  pro- 
teeU]:  ^Aya^ia:  Ananioi).  Probably  a  priest; 
%ncestor  of  Azariah,  who  aasisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (rn^pV  [whom  JeJiovaJi  pro- 
it  cis])^  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and  Hazor,  in 
which  the  Bei\jamiteB  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The  LXX.  [m  moat  MSS.] 
omita  all  mention  of  thia  and  the  accompanying 
uamea  [but  Comp.  has  *Av(a,  and  FA.^  Ayoym]* 

6. 

ANANI'AS  C;^??,  or  n^33n  [Jehovah 

u  gracious] :  'Avaylas)'  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acta 
zziiL  2  ff.  xxiv.  1,  [before  whom  Paul  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  in  the  Jewish  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
for  asserting  that  be  had  always  **  lived  in  all  good 
oonscienoe  before  God.*'  See,  in  regard  to  that 
Incident,  Paul].  He  was  the  sou  of  Nebedseus 
(Joseph.  AnL  zx.  5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Camydus  {Ant.  zz.  1,  §  3,  5,  §  2),  and  preceded 
Ismael  son  of  Phabi  {Anl.  zz.  8,  §§  8,  11).  He 
was  nominated  to  the  ofiioe  by  Herod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  A.  D.  48  {Ant,  zz.  5,  §  2);  and  in  a.  d.  62 
lent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans  {AnL  zz.  6, 
§  2).  He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
has  been  doubted;  but  Wieaeler  ( Cftrono^  d.  Apo&- 
toL  ZeiUtUerSy  p.  76,  note)  has  shown  that  it  was 
K>  in  all  probability,  seeing  that  the  procurator  Oi- 
nanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with  him  as  his  adver- 
lary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
islimeut.  He  was  deposed  from  his  office  shortly 
before  Fetiz  left  the  province  {AnL  zz.  8,  §  8;  but 
still  had  great  power,  which  he  used  vi(jcaitiy  and 
hwlessly  {AnL  zz.  9,  §  2).  He  was  at  last  asiiaa- 
linated  by  the  Sicarii  {B.  J.  u.  17,  §  9)  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  huaband  of  Sapphire 
(Ajts  v.  1  ff.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the 
enefit  of  the  chureh,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the 
^ce,  bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  bdng  privy  to  the 
leheme.  St  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  t.  e.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
ipostLs  an  act  of  deliberate  decdt.  On  hearing 
Una,  Ananias  fell  down  and  ezpired.  Hiat  this 
hieident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St. 
Peter*B  severity  of  tone,  aa  aome  of  the  German 
vHterw  have  maint.ained,  distinctly  appean  by  the 
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direct  sentence  of  a  similar  death  pnmomjoed  by 
the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphire  a  few  houn 
after.  [Sapphika.]  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Ananias*s  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apootle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Niemeyer  ( CharaktervsHk  dtr  Bibel^ 
i.  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  blame 
which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  says  that  not  man,  but 
(jod,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of  deserved  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  iz.  10 
ff.),  of  high  rq)ute,  **ja  devout  man  according  to 
the  hiw,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there*'  (Acts  zzii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  defection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  (jospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his 
hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  waah  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  TVadition 
makes  him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  {Men- 
ohg.  Gracorum,  i,  79  f.).  H.  A. 

ANANFAS  CAivf,;  [VatAw**,;]  Alez.Ai'- 
yiar;]  Aid.  *ApaAas'-]  Anania*).  L  Theaonsof 
Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  130)  enu- 
merated in  1  Eadr.  v.  16  as  having  returned  with 
Zorobabel.  No  such  name  ezists  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Ndiemiah. 

2.  CAyartasi  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hakani  3  (1 
Eadr.  iz.  21 ;  comp.  Ecr.  z.  SO). 

3.  {Amaniaa.)  Hahamiah  9  (1  Eidr.  iz.  99; 
comp.  Est.  z.  28). 

4.  {Anamat.)  Amaiah  1  (1  Eadr.  iz.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

6.  ['Avoyfoi;  Vat  Ayytas]  Hanak  6  (1 
Esdr.  iz.  48;  comp.  Ndi.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whoae  name  was  smnmiffll 
by  the  angel  Raphad  (Tob.  ▼.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  {Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1\. 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alez.]  gives  Anu'MU,  thougn 
the  Vat.  MS.  omita  the  name. 

8.  VAyoMtas-  Ananioi.)  Shadrach  (Song  of 
4  Ch.  66;  1  Mace  U.  59).     [Hajtaniah  7.] 

*V  •    Aa     fV  . 

ANAN1EL  CAyori^A:  Ana^^im,,  fonAither 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  i  1). 

A'NATH    (njS    [aw«^,  I.  e.  to  prayer] : 

AtAx,  *Apd0;  [Vat  kciyaxi  AmOcy;  Alez.  Ami9, 
KwaBi]  Anaih)f  &ther  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  ilL  31, 
V.  6). 

AN ATH'EMA  {iu^^/na,  in  LXX.,  the  equiv 

alent  fiir  D^H,  a  thing  or  person  devoted:  in  ^. 
T.  generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  uaual 
form  is  h^iBrifM  {itwrl$fifu)t  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  zzi.  6;  S 
Mace.  iz.  16).  The  Alezandxine  writers  prefened 
the  short  penultimate  in  thia  and  other  kindrotf 
words  (e.  g.  iwiB^ua,  vM^ua);  but  occaaionallv 
both  fbrms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  aa  in  Jed.  zvi  19 
2Maoe.  ziii.  15;  lokezzi.  5:  no  dif tinoh^   'wn 
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ftjra  existed  orij^nally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words, 
IB  has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.     The 

Hebrew  Dnn  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying 
primarily  to  tkut  up^  and  hence  to  (1)  romecrau  or 
devotn,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  uredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
zviii.  14);  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  shun  (Lev.  zxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermittation  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  izi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17 ; 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and 
involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  bi  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  Q^H  li  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases 
the  idea  of  a  wno  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  {4^oKo0pe6ct, 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  stUl  to  be 
retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovih  (Is. 
xxxiv.  2)  shutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a  ban, 
and  so  necessitating  the  dettntction  of  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  oonmrand  (Ex.  xxii. 
20),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
less the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  fUrther 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
structkm  was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  il.  34);  (3) 
vixgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxii.  8),  instead  of  bdng  given  over  to  Uie  priest- 
hood, as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  .Toshiui 
(Josh.  ri.  19.)  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was 
ntteriy  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh, 
vi.  28),  and  the  name  Hormah  ('AyeCdc/ia,  LXX.) 
appKed  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  0^7^ 
as  referring  to  excommMuoaiion,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  ^  H  },  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  days:  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  i/poplieiv  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  kwoovr^ 

ytTfOf  (John  ix.  22)  refer.    (2)  QT]n,  a  more  pub- 

jt  and  formal  aentenee,  accompanied  with  curses 
iAd  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 

'v  There  an  soms  variatioDS  in  the  nrthography 
•r  this  naaie,  both  in  Uebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  wblch 
AWt  te  notked.    1.  Habrsw:  In  1  K.il.28,aiid  Jei. 

9,  U  Is  Ph'37,  and  sfanilariy  In  2  Sam.  x«Ul. 
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period.     (8)  SnDtr,  rarely,  if  ever,  used  —  oooi- 

plete  and  irrevocable  excommunication.  n7)n 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (Carpsov.  Appar,  p.  557).  Some  expos- 
itors refer  the  terms  6¥§ai(fi¥  koX  ix/S^UXciy  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iicfid?<X(iv  is  synon- 
ymous with  iiiroervydyoryoy  icoutv,  and  there  op- 
pears  no  reason  for  supposing  the  Utter  to  be  of  a 
severe  character. 

The  word  itpdBtfjui  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  [five  times],  and  many  expositors  have  re- 
garded his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial 
excommunication.  That  tlie  word  was  so  used  in 
the  eariy  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Itinghani, 
Anfiq.  xvi.  2,  §  16);  but  an  examuiation  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the 
cognate  word  iunxB^pariiat  (Matt.  xxvi.  74 ;  l^Isrk 
xiv.  71 ;  Acts  xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feding 
(Rom.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Gral.  1.  8,  9) 

W.  L.  B. 

AN'ATHOTH  (Hin^S  [see  behwy.  'Ay 
oBABx  AntUhotk),  L  Son  oiT  Becher,  a  son  of 
Beqjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  x.  19) ; 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  ^  the 
men  of  Anathotli  '*  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  (Hinj?, «  possibly  = 
echoes  [or  inclinations,  dedivity,  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 

^^y.j  hy  wiiich  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Talmud,  Joma,  p.  10;  *K»aB^'  Anatholh),  a  city 
of  Bet\jamin,  onutted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii., 
but  a  priests^  city;  with  "  suburbs  **  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60  (45)).  Hither,  to  his  «« fields,'*  Abi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  alter  the  fidlure  of 
his  attempt  to  put  Ad<m\jah  on  the  throne  (IK. 
ii.  26).  This  was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one 
of  Darid's  30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  27;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jdiu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,**  Jeremiah  was  bom 
(Jer.  i.  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men  "  (^t£^S  not  "^^a,  as  hi  most  oftlM 
other  cases;  oomp.  however,  Netophah,  ^Uchmash, 
Ac.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  tJie  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  u.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Esdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  80);  by  Eusebius  it  bs 
placed  at  three  miles  from  the  city  {Onom.)y  and 
by  Jerome  {^nrris  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (adJerem.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  at  Kuritt  el-Enab  does  not-  ful- 
fill these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
dtr,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  a.-^>vered  by  Robinson  at 
*AnAta,  on  a  broad  ridge  1  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.     The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives 

^1  ^'?*^P?'?*  ^  BoglMi:  AneChothits,  2  Sam 
xxiU.  27;  ADetothite,  1  Chr.  xxvll.  12;  Aotothlfei-,  I 
Chr.  xi.  28,  Jdi.  8.  <*  Jeremiah  of  A.,"  Jir  xxls.  T 
should  be.  » J.  ths  Anathotmin.'* 
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in  tilled  fields  of  gmin,  witii  figs  and  olivea.  Thon 
ire  the  renuLtns  of  walla  and  strong  foundations, 
and  the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  build- 
ing stone  (Kob.  i.  437,  438).  Q. 

•  The  present  Andta  is  a  little  hamlet  of  13  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  old  on  rooft  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-tqw;  the 
striliing  Image  of  the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  cxxix. 
6,  7,  and  Is.  zzxni.  27)  of  man*s  immaturity  and 
fhulty.  The  100  /lOuMer  in  Besser*s  BibL  WSrtb. 
p.  61,  should  certainly  be  100  inhabitants  (or  leas), 
and  not  **  houses."  It  is  worth  remariung,  too,  that 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  &om  this  ancient  home  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Wilson 
{Jxmda  of  the  Bible,  i.  483)  represents  Andta  as 
within  Bght  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  H. 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

AKa>REW,  St.  QAy9p4as:  Andrej$;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  e.  g,  Athen. 
vii.  312,  and  zv.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass, 
liviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Tn^an),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40,  41;  Matt  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  Peter  (ibid,).  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.^^ 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  Iiim 
as  the  l^amh  of  Ood,  he  left  his  former  master,  and 
in  company  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached himself  to  our  liord.  By  his  means  his 
brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41). 
The  appiuient  discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  if.  Mark 
iii.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have  been  called 
together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other 
Evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  z.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second, 
Qe3ct  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  i4)pears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dig- 
nity among  the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  ziil.  3,  wc 
fijid  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  coming ;  and  in 
.lohn  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an 
interview  with  Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This  last 
sircumstanoe,  ooTgoined  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  peihaps  point  to  some 
slight  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
3f  the  two  apostles;  though  it  is  extremdy  improb- 
able Uiat  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fire  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  An^ 
drew  who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scattml  notices. 
Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
xcur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  about  him 
are  variooi-  Eusebius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  preach 
bi  Scythia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148,  ad  Marc.)  and  Tlie- 


a  •  It  Is  evident  from  Mark  1. 29  that  Andrew  as  well 
«s  Peter  lived  at  Capernaum  at  the  time  of  Ghrlst-a 
jeaUuK  the  motber4Q-law  of  the  latter.  At  that  time 
^iocordlng  to  the  best  scheme  of  hannony)  a  year  or 
ttore  had  elapeed  rtnoe  Jesus  had  called  the  brothers 
CO  be  his  disciples  at  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
I.  S.  41  ff.).    R  Is  la  to  Iniarred  tbat,  duifng  this  In- 
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odoret  {ad  Ptabn,  exvi.),  in  Aehaia  (Gieooe);  Nl 
cephorus  (ii.  89),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thraoe.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrae  in  Aehaia,  oc 
a  cnuc  decuttaia  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  Up- 
sios  (de  Cructy  L  7),  and  Sagittarius  {de  Crudati^ 
bnt  MaHyrvan,  viu.  12).  Eusebius  (//.  £,  ui.  25) 
speaks  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew;  and 
Epiphanius  {Hcer.  xlvi.  1)  states  that  the  Encra. 
Utes  accounted  it  among  their  principal  Scriptures; 
and  (Iziii.  2)  he  says  the  same  of  the  Origeniani. 
(See  Fabric.  Cod,  Apocr,  i.  456  ff.  [Tisehendoif, 
Acta  ApogL  Apoc.  p.  zL  ff.,  105  ff.]  Menolog,  Grm- 
oor,  i.  221  f.;  Perion.  ViL  ApottoL  L  82  ff.) 

H.  A. 

ANDRONFOUS  {'Aripdwucos  [man  of  vie- 
tonf]).  1.  An  oflSoer  left  as  viceroy  (StaSfxifitwott 
2  H^nc.  iv.  81)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  i^iphanes 
daring  his  absence  (b.  c.  171).  Meneiaus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  offices 
by  oflering  him  some  golden  vesaeb  which  he  had 
taken  firom  Uie  temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  m.) 
was  certainly  assured  that  the  sacril^  had  been 
committed,  he  sharply  reproved  Mendaus  for  the 
crime,  having  previously  taken  reftige  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the 
instigation  of  Meneiaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (wop^icAcMrcy,  2  Mace  iv.  84?). 
This  murder  excited  geneial  indignaUon ;  and  oil 
the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicl) 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose> 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jason  {Ani.  xii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthAilness  of  the  narrative, 
ss  Wernsdorf  has  done  {De  Jide  Ubr.  Mace. 
pp.  90  f.) 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  {iy  Tap-  2  Mace.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Werns- 
dorf, /.  c;  Ewald,  Oesch.d.  Volkes  Imr  iv.  335  n.; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace  iv.  38).  B.  F.  W. 

ANDRONI'GUS  {' tufZoSvucos'-  Andromctu), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  (ov/veircir)  and  l^w-cap- 
tives,  and  of  note  among  tiie  apostles,  using  that 
tenn  probably  in  the  wider  sense  ;^  and  he  de 
scribes  them  as  having  been  con\'erted  to  Christ 
before  himself.  AocoMing  to  Hippolytus  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorotheus,  of 
Spain.  H.  A. 

*  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  so 
many  years,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronictts  and  Juniss  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
travels,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  1.  1), 
could  have  leanit  much  from  them  as  personal  wit- 
nesses, concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  had  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  Christ's  foUowers.     As  regards  the  means 

terval,  they  had  removed  to  the  neighboring  Oapenmun 
from  Bethsaida,  their  original  home  (John  L  44).    H. 

b  •  The  sense  may  be  (as  M^er,  Phillppi,  De  Wetta 
Stuart,  pittfer)  that  the  two  were  so  Ikmovu  {iwia^iiftm 
as  to  have  become  well  known  among  the  apoatlss.  I 
Is  unoertsla  when  or  where  Chcj  diarsd  Paol'f  mp 
tivity.  B 
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(ttrai  fflnitnted)  of  Uie  eailj  Cbriatiaiu  far  obtein. 
log  and  «ii<WiMwg  snob  knowledge  among  tbunaelves 
lee  Tholack'a  il^kine  rsourks  in  hia  GUwbufArfUg. 
ktU  des  eoang.  Getch,,  p.  149  ff.  H. 

A^BM  (C?^  [fcw  fouHaint] :  r^y  Airdi , 
Alex.  Ayofii  [Anem])y  a  dtj  of  iMachar,  with 
>«  suborfoa,**  belonging  to  the  Gerahonites,  1  Ciir. 
ri.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  ia  omitted  in  tbe  lisU  in  Jonli. 
liz.  and  xzi.,  and  inatead  of  it  we  find  Eo-ganniii*. 
PoMibl/  thA  one  ia  a  contraction  of  the  ^er,  aa 
Kartan  of  Kiijathaim.  G. 

A'NER  (-)J7   [peril.  =  11?:.  boy,  Gee.]:  ^ 

'Aydp;  [Vat.  A/Mp;  Aid.  Alex.  *E^pi  Comp. 
'AH^pO  Aner),  a  city  of  Manaaaeh  west  of  Jor- 
dan,  with  **8iiburba"  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1 
Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  compariaon  with  the  pandld 
fiat  in  Joeh.  xzi.  25,  it  would  i^pear  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Taanach  ("137  fir  "T^l^D). 

*  Raumer  distinguiahes  Aner  from  Taanach, 
regarding  the  former  merely  aa  omitted  in  Joeh. 
xzi.  25  {PaUutma,  p.  120,  4te  Aufl.).  H. 

A^EB  (IPV  [perh.  boy]:  aMm;  [Comp.  in 
Geo.  xiT.  24,  *Aw4p:]  Aner),  one  of  the  three  He- 
bionite  chieft  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pnnnit 
after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 24). 

R.  W.  B. 

AN'BTHOTHITB,  THB  Cnn?pn:    6 

^A^mOlrnt  [Vat  -Btt-];  Alex,  o  Aya9a»9c<n}f:  de 
Anathoth. )  An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
nf  Bei\jamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  Called  alao  Am- 
STOTHITB  and  Antothitk.  W.  a.  W. 

AN'BTOTHITB,  THE  (\T^5?n :  [Vat. 

am.]  6  i^  'AvaBAB:  Anathothites),  '  An  inhab- 
itant  of  Anathotli  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  Called  alao 
ANBTHOFHrrE  and  AxTin'iiiTB.      W.  A.  W. 

ANGAREU'O  CAyyap^^i  Angario,  Vulg., 
Malt  ▼.  41,  Ifark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
**  oompd "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Penrian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  aa  an  Ayyapot  or  mounted  courier.  The 
words  ankarU  or  angharik,  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulaory  work  without  pay.  Herodotua  (viii.  98) 
deaeribes  the  system  of  the  Ayyopcfa-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
eanying  messages,  have  rebya  of  men  and  horses 
stationed  at  intenids,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
one  to  another  without  intenuption  either  from 
weather  or  darkneas,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Greeks 
in  their  \aMira8i}^op(a>  This  horae-post  the  Per- 
siana  caOed  kyyap4fioy*  In  order  to  effect  the 
|b)eet,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
mment  to  press  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
\na  veasols.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify 
^tpreas/*  and  brffoptia  ia  explained  by  Suidaa 
^IAO<ri9i  icol  iunxyKoia  BovXtla^  and  Ayyopc^cir- 
Boh  €fs  ipopTriylt»  SyttrOcu-  Persian  aupremacy 
btroduced  the  practice  and  the  name  into  Paiea- 
nne;  and  Lightfoot  aaya  the  Talmndista  uaed  to 

«]|  any  oppressive  service  M^"'i3K.  Among  Uto 
ftafomh  made  by  Demetrioa  Soter  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  one  was  fiii  Ayyopc^cirOai  rd  r&y 
*lov9oiuif  hroi^yiO'  The  system  was  also  adopted 
bj  the  RiiRMiia,  and  thna  the  word  ^'angario'* 
ame  into  use  in  bier  T/itin.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
fRMtice,  **  festinationem  tabdhuii  diplonuite  ad- 
JavL"  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  make 
•emlor  of  it    The  tyyupoi  were  also  called  Ao^ 
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rcCySoi.  (Lidde|l  and  Scott,  and  Stephens;  aM 
Scheller,  Lex,  s.  tv.  ;  Xen.  Cyrap.  Tiii.  0,  ($  17, 
18;  A  then.  ill.  04,  122;  .£sch.  Ag.  262,  Ptr$. 
217  (Dmd.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  ^.  J.  ziiL  2, 
§  8;  Plhiy,  £p.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Ughtfoot,  On 
MaU,  V.  41;  Chaidin,  Travek,  p.  257;  Plut  De 
Atex.  Mag.  p.  826.)  U.  W.  P. 

ANGELS  (D^?hV'Q  :  oi'  ftrycAoi;  often  wiU 

the  addition  of  mn%  or  D^nbW.    In  later 

■         •  •  •  • 

books  the  word  D^CC^lp,  oi  Byun,  is  used  m  an 

equivalent  term).  By  the  word  •« angels"  (i.  e. 
"  messengers  "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  apiritual  bdngs,  of  a  nature  exalted  hi 
above  that  of  man,  idihough  infinitely  removed 
f^m  that  of  (jod,  whose  office  is  **  to  do  Htm  scr- 
yice  in  heaven,  and  by  Hia  appointment  to  soooor 
and  defend  men  on  earth.*'  Tlie  olgect  of  the 
present  article  is  threefi>ld:  1st,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture;  and  3rdly, 
to  derive  fixnn  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  ojice  towards  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations  on  this  mysterious  sulgect 

I.  In  the  first  pboe,  there  are  many  pasaagea 
in  which  the  expression  the  "  angel  of  God,"  <*  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,**  is  certainly  used  for  a  manilea- 
tation  of  God  himaelf  .  This  is  especially  the  caae 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gea.  xzii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Kx.  Ui.  2  with  0,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  ia  called  the  *'  angel  of  God  *'  in  one  verse, 
is  called  ><  Ciod,"  and  even  "  Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  aocq>ts  the  worship  due  to  Crod  alone. 
(Ontrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  9.)  See  also  (jen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviu.  15,  16;  Nuin.  xxU.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 
Ac.,  ice.  The  same  expresuon  (it  seeiiM)  is  used 
by  St  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  (}od*8  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  man;  as  to  Abraham  at  Blamre 
((kn.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penud 
{Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ▼ 
13, 15),  Ac.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubtoJ,  that  both 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifea- 
tation  of  the  Divine  l*resence. 

This  being  the  cane,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Fathtf )  "at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-batten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him*' 
(John  1.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
"  Angd  of  the  liord  **  in  such  passages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e. 
the  Monifester  or  Revealer  of  (lod.  These  appear- 
ances are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incar* 
nation.'*  By  these  (that  is)  Crod  the  Son  mani- 
fested Hlmsdf  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  whkh  He  united  to  the  Godhead  foraver 
in  the  Vtigin*s  womb. 

Thia  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  hct,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angeb  " 
in  Scripture,  vix.  the  "  sons  of  (Sod,**  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "gods**  (Ebhim),  the  "holy  onea," 
Ac,  are  names,  whicL  /.  their  frill  and  proper  seoM 
are  appEeable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  As 
Heia  "(AeSonof  God,"  aoalsoisnacks  «<  A^pd" 
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"of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is 
Ut  Hi»  incarnation  that  all  angeUb  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by  which 
alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  undentood. 
(See  John  i.  61,  comparing  it  with  Gen.  zzviii.  11- 
17,  and  especially  with  t.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "  angel,*'  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Usg.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Ke>'. 
t.  20);  much  as,  even  more  remaiicably,  tlie  word 
"  Elohim  '*  is  i^iplial,  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  G.  to  those  who 
judge  in  (iod's  name. 

'niese  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  thuae 
whom  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels.*' 

n.  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  tmturey  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
beariiigs,  only  so  fi&r  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  (xod  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  IJttle  therefore  is  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  aro  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  e.  y.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  i4>plied  more  commonly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  powo*  dwelling 
in  man  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10 ;  Matt.  viii.  16,  Ac.j 
SiC.).  The  word  is  the  same  an  that  used  of  the 
soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.  ff. 
Matt.  xiv.  2(>;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  superaen- 
suous  and  rational  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  .lohn  iv.  24),  and 
by  which  he  has  communion  with  God  (Rom.  viii. 
16);  and  since  also  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural  {i^x^kSv) 
body  *'  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
angelic  natiu%  b  incorporeal.  'Ilie  contrary  seems 
expresBly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our  l^ord 
declares  that,  nfter  the  Rtsurrection^  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels'*  (iV^t^cAoi)  (Luke  xx.  36);  be- 
cause (as  is  elsewliere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  Uke  His.  It  may  also  be  noticed 
that  the  glorious  appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels 
in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  I^rrl's  transfiguration,  and 
in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  hea^^n  (Rev. 
i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  whenever  angeb 
have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  always 
jeen  in  human  form  (as  e.  g,  in  Gen.  x^iii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  <&c.,  <fcc.).  The  very  fact 
that  the  titles  "  wms  of  (iod  **  (Job.  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7; 
Dan.  iii.  25  coinp.  with  28"),  and  "gods**  (Ps. 
riii.  5:  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them,  are  sIk)  given  to 
lien  (see  Luke  iii.  .33;  Ps.  'xxxii.  6,  and  comp.  our 
»rd'B  application  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x. 
)4-37 ),  points  in  the  same  way  to  a  difference  only 
of  degree,  and  on  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  bdngs, 


«  Gen.  t1.  2.  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  oontrovertoil  paraage ;  although  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  oi  ayytAot  Instead  of  ot  vtot  here. 

**  The  iDoriinate  suk^tlvity  of  Qemian  plillosophy 
Ml  this  raldset  (^ee,  f.  g.^  WIimf's  Rea'w.},  of  coarse. 
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mch  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  iim  pomi 
of  sin  and  dea£h  is  removed,  partaking  in  theb 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  God,  —  Truth,  Purity 
and  Love,  —  because  always  beholding  His  faof 
(Matt  xriii.  10),  and  therefore  being  '*  made  likt 
Him "  (1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies 
finitenen,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  <*  im* 
perfection  **  of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such 
imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  (jod, 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18;  Matt 
xxiv.  36 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphat- 
ically  points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fl^w- 
servants  of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurp- 
ing  the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  c^Mcity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Anal,  put  i.  ch.  5);  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "&Uen  angeb."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circnmstanoei 
of  their  fidl,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  **  left  Uieir  first  estate  ** 
(r^y  iauT&y  ^x^v) ;  and  that  they  are  now  '*  an- 
gels of  the  deviT"  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  coigectured  must 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  num*s  own  temptation 
and  fiedl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  **  (see 
e.  g.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  riii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who 
are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  bebngs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after. (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  na> 
ture  as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
neffl  (Matt.  ri.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obrious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satis&fCtion  of 
that  craring  for  the  knowledge  of  creatnres,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
(jod,  which  in  its  diseasecl  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'^ Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  lie  noticed,  that 
af^er  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angdie 
miniiitrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angels  are  hr  more  firequent  —  at 
though  the  danger  of  polytheistic  idolatry  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  passed  away. 

III.  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fiillest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  hearen,  we  have,  of  course, 
only  \'ague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19 ; 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  v.  11,  ^.),  which 
show  u%  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceeding  from  the  vision  of  (>od,  through  the 
"  perfect  love,  which  casteth  out  fear.** 

Tlieir  office  towards  man  is  &r  more  fuDy  de- 
scribe<t  tu  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  ageiiUi  of  (jod's  Proridenoe,  nat- 
ural and  sufieniatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  souL 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as 


bastens  to  the  oonclosion  that  the  belief  tai  angels  If 
a  mere  conaequeDce  of  this  cFavin«c,  never  (It  wooM 
seem)  no  eutering  hito  the  analoto*  of  God's  protl 
deoce  M  to  suppose  It  possible  that  this  tnwmid  eimv 
Ing  tibouM  corrsspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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under  ingdic  guidanoe  fiilfUling  the  will  of  God. 
Sat  onlj  is  Uii«  tlie  case  io  ooetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but 
in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
lences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23;  H^. 
a.  28  )f  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (1 
Cor.  z.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  David  (2 
Sam.  zziv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plakdy 
tfpolcen  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord.*' 
Nor  can  the  m}-sterious  declarations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  &r  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery. 
(See  especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident 
that  angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
•*  natural "  causes,  or  interfere  with  tlie  directness 
and  universality  of  the  I'rovidence  of  (jod.  The 
penonifications  of  poetry  and  Impends  of  my- 
thology are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Script- 
vre  itself. 

Alore  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  '*  su- 
prmatural,"  or  perhaps  more  corfectly,  the  "spir- 
itual *'  Providence  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  dififerent 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to 
be  found  in  the  dififcrenoes  of  scope  attributable  to 
the  books  themsd\'es.  As  different  parts  of  God*s 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  dififarent 
views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  <'  Natural 
Rdigion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  above,  and  r^oicing  in  the 
oompletion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  tf,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Tbai,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  cho§en/am- 
ilff  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
fiuiiily  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham^s  servant  to 
Padan-Arsm  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jarsob  at  Reihd  (xxvii.  12),  and  wdooming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
balbws  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  a'ld  is  doeer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  after  tiroes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  no- 
Hatij  the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
jf  wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather 
thin  common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  olMtened,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  bebng  especially  to  two  periods,  that 
of  the  Judges  and  that  of -the  Captivity,  which  were 
tnuiiition  periods  in  Isnelitish  history,  the  fbmer  I 
ODO  destitute  of  direct  revelation  or  pnophetic  guid- 
aiM«,  the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unnrvU 
^or.tact  with  heathenism.      During  tiie  lives  of 

»i  Tbs  notion  of  spedsl  ^uanUan  angels,  w»tcbiag 
s^r  Individuals,  Is  consistent  with  this  pssssgs,  bat 
net  BSCBSSsrily  deduced  from  It.  The  belief  of  it 
the  early  Christians  Is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  16. 
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Moses  and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  ^ipeai 
anoe  of  created  angek,  and  only  obscure  reference 
to  angels  at  alL  In  the  l)ook  of  Judges  angels  ap- 
pear at  once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  11,  dkc.),  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii. 
3,  Ac.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

llie  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samud,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  u  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above) 
as  ministws  of  Goid  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  c^tivity,  when  the  Jews  were  \b  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zech- 
ariah  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fiesh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  passim,  and 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  ^.)  In  the 
whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God*s  ministers, 
watching  over  the  nationtU  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelie 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  sll  created  angcU,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  aernct  {ben.  Whether 
to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  miidster  to  Him  after  His  tempta- 
tion and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  His  resurrection  and  triumpliant  ascension 
(Matt  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  **  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  tliem 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Cht-isty  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as 
M  ministering  spirits  "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb. 
L  14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  arp 
but  unirequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  fiimiliarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt  xviii.  10),a  as 
ngoidng  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  CV)r.  xi 
10),^  and  (perfai4M)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  heresAer  (Matt  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  Ac.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
tokl,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9);  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Such  is  the  action  of  God*s  angds  on  earth,  as 
disdos^  to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation; 

6  The  diflleulty  of  the  pssssge  has  led  to  Its  bslng 
questioned,  but  ths  wording  of  the  orlglnsl  and  the 
of  UM  N.  T.  sesm  atanost  decMve  on  the  point 
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thai  of  the  evil  ADgds  may  be  better  spoken  of 
deewhere  [Satah]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
It  is  the  dhect  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
but  pennitted  under  God*s  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  Judgment  day. 

That  thisre  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fidlen  and  unfiUlen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
bdonging  to  each,  is  dearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(£ph.  i.  21;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  Icnow,  and  there- 
fore usdess  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Seraphim, 
Michael,  Gabrieu  A.  D. 

*On  angds  the  most  exhaustive  work  is  Ode, 
Jac,  Commentaritu  de  Angelis^  TY^j.  ad  Rha. 
1739,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  1100 
pages.  See,  further,  Kritik  fifrer  die  Ltkrt  wn  den 
Engthiy  in  Henke's  Afagann^  1705,  iii.  300-^55, 
and  1796,  vi.  162-177;  Beck,  C.  D.,  CommefOaru 
hiitorici,  etc  lips.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
F.,  HUtoria  Dogm.  de  Angtiu  ttUtlttrilntt^  in  Ill- 
gen's  DtnkichriJX^  u.  s.  w.  No.  2,  I^pz.  1817, 
(valuable);  Gramberg,  Grundzugt  dner  KngeUthrt 
det  AUen  TesL,  in  Winer's  ZeiUckr,/.  uus.  TkeoL, 
1827,  ii.  157-210;  De  Wette,  BibL  Dogmntik,  3e 
Aufl.,'l8dl,  pp.  80  fT.,  143  ff.,  212  ff.,  235  fT.; 
Schulthess,  EngthctU^  u.  s.  w.  Ziirich,  1833;  Von 
aUn,  BibL  TheoL,  1836,  i.  187  ff.,  410  ff.,  ii.  66 
ff.,  222  ff.;  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  1837,  u.  305-383, 
trans,  in  BibL  Sacra ^  i.  768-793,  and  iL  108-140; 
Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  4e  Aufl.,  1838,  1.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  licwis,  Scripiwral  Idea  of  AngeU^  in 
Amer.  BibL  Jiepo$.  Oct.  1838,  xii.  356-388;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Angeluhgy  in  the  Old  and  New  Test., 
in  Robinson's  BibL  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridged  in  his  Comm.  on  the  Apocalyjwe,  ii.  397- 
409;  Timpson,  The  Angek  of  God,  their  Nature, 
Character,  Banks,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1847; 
Whately,  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  Good 
and  Evil  Angels,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1851,  reprinted 
Plula.  1856 ;  Rawson,  James,  Nature  and  Minittry 
of  the  ndy  Angels,  N.  Y.  1868;  Schmid,  C.  F., 
B'dfL  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  2e  Aufl.  1859,  pp.  41, 272, 
413,  676;  Ilase,  Ertmg.-prot,  Dttgmatik,  de  Aufl., 
1860,  pp.  166-187,  and  Bi  hmer  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
EncykL  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Eisenmenger,  Ent- 
deektes  Judenthum,  ii.  370-468;  AUen,  Modei-n 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1830,  pp.  149-172:  Gfru- 
rer,  Jahrh.  d.  IleiU,  1838,  i.  362-424;  Nicohs, 
Doctrines  reUgieuses  des  Juifs,  etc.,  Paris,  1860, 
pp.  216-266,  and  Rohut,  Ueber  (He  j'Udische  An- 
gduiogie  u.  Ddtnonologie  in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit 
torn  Parsismus,  Leipz.  1866,  in  the  AbhandU,  f. 
d.  Kunde  d.  Aforgenl,  Bd.  iv.  Nr.  3. 

For  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  see 
Suicer,  Thes,  art.  iyytKos;  Petavius,  Thetd, 
Dogm.,  Antv.  1700,  fbl,  iii.  1-116;  Cudworth's 
InteL  System,  ch.  v.  sect.  iii.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  346-381 
af  Harrison's  ed.),  with  Mosheim's  notes;  and 
Kcil,  Opuscula,  ii.  531-618. 

On  their  representation  hi  Christian  art,  see 
Rper,  AfythoL  u.  SymboUk  der  ChnsO.  Kunst, 
1847-51;  Menzd,  ChristL  Symbdik,  1864,  art. 
Engel;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1867,  i.  41-131. 

On  the  i*  Angel  of  Jehovah,'*  see  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  6th  ed.,  Edin. 

a  From  a,  not,  and  njcdat,  to  emupur.  It  should  be 
M>t»J  uiat  Dlosooriiles  osss  Mxtgmf  fn  dUt,  and  not 
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1869,  i.  2:16  ff. ;  Hengstenbeiv's  Ck:  istek/y,  I  let 
ff.  (Keith's  trans.);  Noyes,  0.  R.  in  the  CArii' 
Examiner  for  May  and  July  1836,  zx.  207-240 
329-342  (in  opposition  to  Hengstenbei^) ;  Kurtz 
Der  Engel  des  Herm,  in  Tholudc's  Ameiger,  1846 
Koa.  11-14,  reproduced  essentially  in  his  Geseh. 
des  AUen  Bun/hs,  i.  144-159;  IVip,  C.  J.,  DU 
Tkeopkamen  in  den  Geschichtsb.  des  A.  T.,  Leiden, 
1858,  a  prize  essay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject,  one  ma} 
consult  Bretschneider,  System.  Entwickehmg,  n.  s 
w.  4e  Aufl.,  1841,  §§  81,  82,  and  GriiM's  BibH 
otheca  mngica  tt  pneumaticfi,  Leips.  1843. 

A.  and  IT. 

ANGLING.    [FuHiKG.] 

ANI'AM  (□^''3^  [dghing  of  the  peopU] 

*AvM(y;  [Vat.  AXioAsi^;]  Ales.  Aviofi:  Aniam). 
A  Manaasite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr,  vii.  19). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NIM  (D'Oy  [fountains]:  AUrdfi;  [Alex. 
Avci/a;  Comp.  ^Ayt/i:]  Anim),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  named  with  Eshtemoh  (Es^Semueh] 
and  Goshen  (Josh.  zv.  60^.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  'Ay<r4/A,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (oomp 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  G. 

*  Anim  is  a  contraction  for  Q^p^St  uid  might 
be  the  plural  form  of  Ayin  (which  ne) ;  but  the 
fitct  that  Ayin  was  "toward  the  coast  of  Edom 
southward"  (Josh.  zv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
the  mountam  district  (Josh.  zv.  48,  60)  indicates 
that  they  were  different  places.  Dr.  Wilson  insists 
on  the  difibence,  and  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  Ghuwein  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  fluent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
phiral)  near  Awdf  and  Semik'a,  and  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  J^nds  of  the  Bible, 
i.  364).  Dr.  Robinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  BibL  Res.  (ii.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himself  for  the 
other  view.  See  also  Raumer,  Puldsiina,  p.  171 
(4th  ed.).  H. 

ANISE  (&i^ov:  anethum).    This  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  zziii.  23,  **  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."     It  is  by  no  means  a  mattei 
of  certftinty  whether  the  anise  {PimpineUa  ani- 
sum,  Lin.),  or  the  dill  {Anet/tum  grareolens)  is 
here  intended,  though  the  probability  is  certainly 
more  in  fiivor  of  the  latter  plant.     Both  the  difl 
and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
Uferce,  and  are  much  alike  in  external  character; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been  long 
employed  in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  condiments 
and   carminatives.      Cebius  (Hierob.  i.  494,  ff.) 
quotes  several  passages  from  ancient  writers  to  show 
that  the  dill  was  oonunonly  so  used.     Pliny  uses  th 
term  anisum,  to  express  the  Pimpinetta  anisum,  an. 
anethum  to  represent  the  common  dilL     He  enu 
merates  as  many  as  sixty -one  remedies  [diseases? 
that  the  anisum  Is  al>le  tQ  cure,  and  says  tha* 
on  this  account  it  is  some&mes  called  aniceiunu 
llie  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes  from  Crete;  anr 
next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  preferred  (Plin.  /T.  N. 
xz.  17).     Forskll  {Descript.  PlanL  p.  164)  faidudcs 
the  anin  ( YnnSsAn,  Arabic  »)  in  the  Materia  Medies 
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rf  Esi\  t-  t)r.  Bojk  ii  deddadlj  in  tmr  at  Uw 
fiU"  being  tbe  proper  tTMulalioii,  ud  nji  that 
Uw  otHfAtun  <•  it  more  eqncUllj  ■  ggniu  of  Eutsn 
eultiralioD  than  the  ottLV  plant.  Tlie  itmngHt 
ugument  in  &to[  of  Uh  dill,  b  tlw  fact  that  the 
Talmudi  (Tnct.  MaatenHh,  c  It.  {  B)  on  tba  word 
tiMlh  to  eqiren  Uic  dill,  "  Tbc  teedi,  the  leavta, 
lod  the  Mem  of  dill  are,  iccording  to  Rabbi 
Eiatr,  sabject  to  tithe;"  tad  in  coDDeetion  with 
tbia  it  ihouM  be  Rated,  that  FocikU  vreral  Umea 


a  oiKinted  and  a  irild  itata  in  E«Tpt,  and  be 
■  the  Aiabie  name  Ibr  thia  plant,  iridcb  la  [dm- 
tt  tbe  Uebew  atsd,  namdjr,  Sjotbtt,  or 
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D  tbe  diSKCooe  tt  opbJoD 


taate  and  odor,  otbrn  quite  the  op^ 

lution  of  the  difficult;  li  clcarij  that  the  matter  ii 

dmpl;  one  of  opinion. 

Ilitte  ia  auoUicr  plant  Tcrj  dudailar  in  sxtenut 
ebaraeter  to  the  two  named  abore,  tbe  lovei  and 
capaulca  of  vfaich  are  pomcfulljcarmlnatiTe.  Thia 
la  the  anUted-trtt  {lUidam  anunfufli),  which  be. 


thia  ia  thquntl;  uaed  Sx  anainnlng  diahea,  Ac ; 
but  the  apedea  <j  thia  gccui  are  tut  nativca  of  tbe 
Kble  landa,  and  mnM  not  be  ooohued  with  tbe 
waMIiftnm  ^anti  noUe«l  in  tUi  arUcb. 

W.  H. 


AITELBT  (wtpumfJIn,  wAm  wtptftmm, 
ClBLAleK.}.    Thieinrdouljoesiinliili.llLU, 

Crp^P,  (and  aa  a  proper  name,  Joah.  liiL  l«)i 

ml>i  mch  onammta  an  indoded  In  rt^^V^ 

mnn  rather  an'  anklet  than  a  InoJet  In 
tbe  nme  woid  ii  uaed  in  II  ill.  !0  [without  the 
Vefb  proatbetto)  for  the  "  itcpping-cbahit  worn  b; 
Jrienta]  women,  fiMened  to  the  ankle-baod  of  ewh 
leg,  ao  that  Ihej  were  forced  to  walk  ekgaotlj  with 
■hurt  itepi"  (Genn.  t.  v.).  llie;  woe  ■■  «om- 
mon  aa  Iracejeta  and  armleti,  and  made  of  mtieh 
ft«—ia.fiih;  the  plaaail  Jinking  indtink- 
taf  vUd>  thejrmadeaa  thej  ktticked  againat  o^ 
Mber,  waa  no  dnM  one  of  tlM  t^Mon  wh;  tbej 
Nnadmlred(U.lii.  10,  IS,  "  tbe  braitrT  oT  ihair 


M  Vilgw.  Dirt.  Bv'.  Sl^a'  >. 


'}.  To  liirrfi  thia  I'l  mil 
Bound  pebtJaa  were  acmeCbaa  enckiMd  In  them 
{Cahnet,  >.  t.  Ptritaiii  and  BtUi).  Tbe  Anbie 
name  "  khulkhil  '■  nema  to  be  onom<ilo|iinn,  and 
L»ix{Mod.  tgypL  App,  A,]  qnoleafrom  a  aoog,  b 
alluaion  to  the  pleaeure  caund  by  thdr  sound,  "  the 
ringinf!  of  thine  ankleta  hai  deprirad  me  of  n*- 
•on."  Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  public 
"  IH  than  not  n«ke  a  naine  with  their  feet,  that 
their  omamaite_  which  tbej  hide  may  [thereby]  be 
diami-ered"  (A'oinn,  riiv.  31,  quMed  by  line). 
Xo  doubt  TeTtuUiaa  diacountenaneea  (hem  for  aim- 
ilar  reaaona:  "Neadoan  cnu  de  pmaodjo  in  na^ 
Tum  «  patJatur  anjtail.  .  .  .  fedea  domi  Bgita  el 
idDaquam  in  ami  pbeabont "  {Dt  emU.  ftmi*.  Vi 


Tbtj  were  aDmetlma  of  gnai.  nlue.  Lane 
'  tbem  (aHhoutcfa  they  an  getting  imcom- 
X  made  of  nUd  gold  or  dher  •■   {Med, 


I     • 

I     • 
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Egmi.  L  e.);  but  he  nyi  tliat  the  poorer  ▼Ohge 
ahudicn  wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among 
die  andeot  E^tiana  aee  Wmdnaon,  iii.  374,  and 
among  the  ancient  Gredn  and  Romans,  JHcL  of 
AnL  art.  <*  Periscelia.''  Tbe^  do  not,  we  believe, 
occur  in  the  Ninevdi  sculptuna. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  fiivorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  **  she  wore  a  profiiaon  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  maJce  a  Unkllng  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style  "  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chie&  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  tdl  p.  276.     F.  W.  F. 

AN'NA  (T^Sn  Igraee  or  prayer]:  "A wo: 
Arnia).  The  name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister 
of  Dido.  L  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  1.  2 
ffl).     [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.). 

3.  The  wife  of  Ragud  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.).a 

4.  A  "  prophetess  *'  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  il.  36).         B.  F.  W. 

AN'NAAS  (Xayfias'j  [Vat  2a^ ;  AM. 
'Aj'o^s:]  Anaas\  1  Esdr.  v.  23.     [Senaah.] 

AN^AS  ('Ayyar,  in  Joeephus  "Arairor),  a 
Jewish  high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  appointed  high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.  d. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  C^rinus,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ani.  xviii.  2,  § 
1);  but  vras  obliged  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phabi,  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judiea, 
i^  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
14  (ib.  xviii.  2,  §  2).  But  soon  Ismael  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eleazar,  sou  of  Annas;  then  followed, 
sfter  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  C^amithus,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  A.  d.  25),  Joseph  Ckia- 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13 ;  Joseph. 
L  c).  He  remained  tiU  the  passover,  a.  d.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  officiating  high-priest, 
fmt  after  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  retained  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  power  of  that  office. 
Our  Lord*s  6r8t  hearing  (John  xviii.  13)  was  before 
Annas,  who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In 
Acta  iv.  6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title.  Wi- 
ner supposes  that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  fonner 
er\)oyment  of  the  office;  but  to  this  idea  St  Luke's 
expressions  seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wiesder,  in  his 
Chronology^  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog's  Real-EncyklopacHej  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  Odaphas,  were  together  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  ktter  as  actual  high- 
priest,  the  fonner  as  {nvudent  of  the  Sanhedrim 

[M'^QTp);  and  so  also  Selden,  De  Synedriis  etpra- 
fBCturit  juridicit  vetentm  EbixBorum^  ii.  655:  ex- 
cept that  this  latter  supposes  (}aiaphaa  to  have  been 
the  second  prefect  of  the  Sanhedrim.     Some  again 

luppose  that  4nnaa  held  the  office  of  ]3p,  or  sub- 
ititute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the  kt« 
Falroudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having  had  five 
mis  high-priests  (Joseph.  AnL  jx.  9,  $  1). 

H  A 
AN'NAB  CAi^;  [Aid.]  Ales.  "Atwis:  Nuiu). 

•  •Uws  th«  I\X.  hMB'Eiva,  and  the  A.  Y.  1Bd5a. 


ANOINT 

AeomiptMnof  HABiM(l£sdr.  ix.  89;  eomp.  Eo 
X.  31).  W.  A  W. 

ANNUIJS     CAvpovos;    Alex.    Afvou-oi 
Amin%  1  Esdr.  viii.  4S.    Probably  a  corruption  d 

the  Hebrew  S/HS  (A.  V.  "with  him")  of  Eir 

viii.  19.    The  tnnslator  may  have  read  *1^S. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANOINT  (n^D:  xpi»'  ^ff^)-  Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  (I.)  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],  or  (H.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Hcly  Ghost 

1.  Materia  u  —  1.  Ordinary,  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Abstinence 
from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Dan.  X.  3;  Matt  vi.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
respect  stmietimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
E^;yptian  custom  at  feasts.      Observe,  however, 

that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  n^t^T  '«thou 

hast  made  &t;  *'  LXX.,  ^A./iramr;  ^ulg.,  vn- 
pint/uasti;  and  in  Luke  vii.  kKti^  is  used  as  it  is 
in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2,  xiL  8).  The 
word  "  anoint "  (&Aef<^)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  fiopliv)'  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  timet 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comei 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  ez\)oym<vt 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xdi.  10;  oomp.  Eod. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official,  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  teoants,  as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (PPIE^D, 

Xpixrr6s).  (a-)  Prcphett  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xis.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(b.)  Pnesti,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  I^evitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  tlirir  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl 
15;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seemt 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  reserved 
for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29;  Le\'.  xvi.  32);  so 
that  *(the  priest  that  is  anointed''  (licv.  iv.  3)  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  the  high-priest,  and  is 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  ifx^^P^^*  ^  ircxpurfi^vos 
(n'^ttfl^n  inbn).  see  also  w.  5,  I6,  and  c. 
▼i.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.).  (c.)  Kinya,  The  Jews  vretc 
fiuniliar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  their  ovm  mon- 
archy (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1;  1  K.  i.  34,  39);  indeed,  so  preeminently  did 
it  befeng  to  the  kingly  office,  that  "the  Lord'i 
anointed  "  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratie  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16) 
The  rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  onoe 
Darid  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  pd- 
vately  by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  wa} 
of  con^rring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  San^ 
xvi.  1,  13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
H.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam 
V.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoma 
the  kincs  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  stU 
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»  have  been  anointed  (S  K.  is.  3,  xi.  19).  So 
into  aa  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the  king  is  called 
Hthe  anohited  of  the  Loxd'*  (Ps.  ixxxii.  38,  51; 
Lam.  !▼.  20).  Some  penons,  however,  think  that, 
ftfker  DaTid,  subeequent  kings  were  not  anointed 
except  when,  aa  in  the  cases  of  Sobmou,  Joaah, 
ukd  Jehu,  the  right  of  suooeesion  was  disputed  or 
taramfened  (Jahn,  Ai^chafL  Bibl,  §  223).  Beaide 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hacael  was  to  be 
anointed  king  over  Syria  (1  K.  ziz.  16).  Cyrus 
also  b  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been 
raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose 
of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  o^tivity  (Is.  zlv.  1). 
(d)  fnanimate  ol^ts  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service. 
Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxzi. 
13);  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  con- 
secrated by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  2&-28).  The 
expression  **  anoint  the  shield "  (Is.  xxi.  6) 
iWoifUtraT€  Bvpfois,  LXX.;  arripiU  cL^gMma^ 
Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
hide,  which,  stretohed  upon  a  frame,  formed  the 
shield,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  EccluiasticaL  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
ehureh,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  ixcfifrorrcf 
(James  ▼.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  \i.  13),  and 
our  l4)rd*s  ancinting  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
day  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
kMuly  to  sight  {iw4xpt^*t  «^o^  '^-  ^t  ^1)* 

II.  Spibtfual.  —  1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Ddiverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
XPk.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (b.  Ixi.  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer* 
fol  aspect  (Ps.  dv.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
1.  41;  Acto  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviu.  5,  28);  and 
tlie  historical  &et  of  his  bdng  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chri»> 
taans  by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  (xplafut)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  ail  things  (1  John  u.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritiud  peroep- 
lioD  (Rev.  iU.  18).  T.  T.  P. 

A'NOS    CAiwi:   Jomu),    1    Esdr.    is.    84. 

a  ffrem  bD3,  oteeimw  (Siiium.  Lac  HA.  ad. 
IHnflr).    The  derivation  of  tba  word  la  unoartain.    (!•• 

waiaa  is  todinad  to  derive  It  from  the  Aiatrfo  \  |^^ 

'eonaeaodit,  pee,  proraptaodo,  arboram."  VkL  QkA. 
«ra6.  Jjex,  a.  ▼.  Y.  coig.  **  oooti  Inter  aaaa  parmlstiqua 
lanty^rwiMorvm  nrplaiiiuim  mor*."  fOist  aaya, '<  f of^ 

rttu  pottoa  dlmlnntfTom  est  n.  33.  nnda  b^3,  t 

n^*33,  Blent  n*D3,  ad  huatlftlam  pnalliibm  algBlfl- 

«iMlMiitetiim«iM»poCflat.»  Cf.  MlduMlJa,  a^y.  Lot. 
HA.  U.  1644,  and  BoaaomiUL  not.  ad  Boehart,  Ul.  480. 

.a  U  not  pffobabto  tiiat  the  iMme  MinA^AA  (^tem  bpj, 
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ANT  (nbp?,  i^emMih:  fi^pfmi     formkm^ 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  O.  T. ;  ic 
Prov.  vi.  6,  **  Cro  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise;"  Ui  Piov.  xxx.  25. 
"  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre> 
pare  their  meat  in  the  summer.**  In  the  formtf 
of  these  passages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  in- 
stanced by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant*s  wiidom 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  thoe  insects,  <*  though 
they  be  little  on  the  eartli,  are  exceeding  wise.' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ko 
mans  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it 
collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  Qte  wmter's  con- 
sumption. Boehart  {llieroe.  iii  478)  has  cited 
numerous  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  ^Titers, 
as  well  as  from  Arabian  natuiallsts  and  Jewish 
rabbis,  in  support  of  this  opinicm.  Such  wisdom 
was  this  little  insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  com  which  it  had  stored  from 
germinating,  it  took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of 
each  grain;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  the 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdldh,'* 
in  this  supposed  fiict  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the 
ant*s  biUng  off  the  head  of  the  grains  unsupported 
by  some  modem  writers  AddSon,  in  the  Guar' 
dian  (No.  156, 157),  inserts  the  foUowing  letter  »ol 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,"  which  was  fint 
published  by  the  French  Academy:  "The  com 
which  is  laid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under 
ground  if  these  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it  They  therefore  bite  off  all  the  germs  before 
they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain 
in  their  odls  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  their  com."  N.  Pluclie,  too  {Hature 
Dugd,  I  128),  says  of  these  insects,  >'  llieir  next 
passion  is  to  amass  a  store  of  com  or  other  grain 
that  will  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  cdQs 
should  make  the  com  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
certainty  that  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  which  grow 
at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opiuion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  er- 
rcmeous  appears  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
com  for  the  winter's  use;^  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  ite  source.  No  recorded  wpecim 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grains  of  com,  which  ante  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  European  specii's  of  ante  are  all  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  careful 
language  of  the  authors  of  Introduction  to  EtUi>- 
mtmgjf  (iL  46),  who  say,  ^<  till  the  manners  of  exoti<> 

^  to  cut  *')  waa  given  to  the  ant  from  Its  axtrame  ten- 
uity at  the  Jnnctton  of  tba  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  term  inatet  b  applicable  to  any  one  living  enatuia 
mora  than  to  auothw,  it  oartainly  is  to  the  ant.  JVSema- 
lak  is  the  axact  equinJant  to  inttct.  [Since  the  abovt 
waa  written  it  has  boen  found  that  I'arkhnnt — s.  v. 

^73  (iv.) — givas  a  similar  derivatiaa.] 

b  "  Panrula  (nam  azemplo  art)  magnl  formica  laborii 
Ore  traUt  quodeunque  potert,  atqne  addlt  aearva 
Quam  atmit,  hand  ignaia  ao  non  Ineanta  ft^ 
turi.**  Hot.  Ail.  L 1, 88. 

Ci:  also  Ovid,  Met.  vIL  624;  Vlrg.  Otar,  1.  186,  At 
i\  ATQ    Plin.  xL  80;  AUao,  ^  ^.  ti.  25,  vi.  48,  ko 
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■nli  an  mora  ■ocunidj  explorad,  it  noukl  be  nah 
lo  affinn  that  no  anti  have  niagMiinw  of  provia- 
kms;  for  although  during  the  cold  of  our  winten 
In  this  ooontry  they  remain  in  a  atate  of  toipidity, 
■nd  hftfe  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  wanner  regions 
during  the  rainy  aeaaons,  when  they  an  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  stora  of  provisions  may  be 
neoenary  fyt  them," — yet  the  observations  of 
modern  natnralista  wlio  ham  paid  considerable  at- 
tsntaon  to  this  disputed  pdnt,  seem  almost  oott- 
elusive  that  ants  do  not  by  up  food  for  ftitura  eon^ 
sumption.  It  is  true  that  CoL  Sylces  has  a  paper, 
voL  IL  of  Tranaaetiofu  ofEntomoL  Soc.  p.  103,  on  a 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  AUa  protndtm, 
so  called  bom  the  &et  of  his  having  found  a  large 
store  of  grass  eeeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surfiuse  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.o  ^  Then 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Formidda  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  **  any  evi* 
denoe  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food ; " 
be  observes,  CaJUilogw  of  FormicidcB  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  processionary  ant  of  Brazil  {(Eaxloma 
ctpkalotes)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits  of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  evid?nce  at  all  to 
prove  that  any  portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article 
of  their  diet  The  £ftct  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  running  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find,  —  small  portions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
—  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch 
the  habits  of  this  insect.  This  will  explain  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  consideration ;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  m  obaervers 
miafatlring  (he  cocoous  for  gnuns  of  com,  to  which 
they  bear  much  resemblance.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Viigil,  Horace,  dkc.,  who  all 
speak  of  this  insect  storing  up  grains  o/"  com,  should 
have  been  so  &r  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains. 
Ants  do  carry  off  grains  of  com,  just  as  they  carry 
off  other  things  —  not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  but  for  their  nests.  **They  are  great  rob- 
bers," says  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  p.  337), 
"  and  plunder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the 
fiumer  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they 
will  abstract  a  luge  gumUty  of  ffrain  m  a  single 
night" 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entom<4- 
ogist  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
donbis  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants  "  ( TVons. 
Entom.  Soc.  iL  211),  is  of  opinion  that  GoL  Sykes's 
observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species 
•f  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter  con- 
mmption;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates's  investigations  are  snbsequent  to  the  publi- 
latlon  of  that  paper. 

1  iurther  point  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 

•  This  ftfct  eorroboiates  what  the  andsnts  have 
ntttan  on  this  partlonlar  point,  who  havt  reeorded 
liai  the  ant  brings  np  to  dry  in  the  sun  the  eom, 
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Jeet  remains  to  be  eonddered,  wUeh  is  tub:  Doei 
Seripture  aaMrt  that  any  species  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  twc 
passa^  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  nec- 
et$arUff  teach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  most  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  eqiecially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
xzx.  26,  do  seem  to  w^y  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect 
**  There  an  fbur  things  which  are  littls  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  an  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  s 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  ir 
the  summer."  In  what  particidar,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  then 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed prorident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expressbn  here  used 
merely  has  reference  to  the  foct  that  ants  are  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host 
of  other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question 
a  fiuriy  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged foct,  that  from  very  eariy  times  the  ancients 
at^ibuted  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
plies a  similar  belief;  and  if  m<^  was  the  general 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wist 
man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  aooommodated  tc 
the  knowledge  and  ofrfnicms  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat- 
uralists, which,  as  fiu*  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  fox 
ftiture  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
hiws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  fiicts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiolo- 
gist has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  in- 
sects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infimt,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
slSlAU."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  nem- 
kh^  "an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemit 
"quick,"  "clever"  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  lii.  494). 
The  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect.  It  was,  say  they,  fttNn  beholding  Um 
wonderfbl  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex 
pnssion  originated:  "Thy  Justice,  O  God,  reachei 
to  the  heavens  "  ( ChuUn,  63)fi  Ants  live  togetho 
in  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  niler.* 
See  Latreille^s  Histoirt  Naturelle  des  Fourmu 
Paris,  1802;  Huberts  Traite  dtt  Masurs  dts  F 
Indig.;  EncycL  Brit.  8th  ed.  art  "Ant;"  Kirbj 
and  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entom.  Ants  belong  to  tht 
fiunily  FormicidcBy  and  order  Hifmenqptera.  Then 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  tpecamen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine.  W.  H. 

ANTICHRIST  {6  iarrlxpurros)'  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St  Jonn  in  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.    Neverthdeas,  by  an 


become  wet    Bee  tnstaness 


Bte.y  whieh  bad 
chart,  m.  480. 

6  Our  Bnf  Usta  word  ant  appears  to  be 
atton  of  the  form  emmtt  (Sax.  mmmtt^. 
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Umott  nnireml  oonsent,  the  term  tua  been  applied 
lo  tlie  ftfaa  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  ipeaka  in  the 
Second  £|«iatle  to  the  Theaaalonianif  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  fieroe-countsnanoed  King  of  whom 
Duiid  propheriea,  and  to  the  two  Beaiita  of  the 
Apocaljpse,  ai  wdl  ai  to  the  &lae  Christa  whose 
Rppeannce  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dia- 
oouise  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Before  we  can 
arrive  at  any  dear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
we  must  decide  whetiier  this  extension  of  the  term 
is  properly  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  aloue  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  scgnainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  whirli  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and 
larger,  in  some  or  all  <tf  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  careftilly  compued  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  subject:  —  I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-^1.  II. 
1  John  il.  1&-23;  it.  1-3;  2  John  5,  7.  III.  2 
These,  ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tmi.  iu.  1-5. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  xi.  86-39.  V.  Dan.  rii.  7- 
27.  VI.  Rev.  xiiL  1-8;  xvU.  1-18^  VH.  Rev. 
xiii.  11-18;  xix.  11-21.  The  first  contains  the 
■ooount  of  the  fidse  Christs  and  fidse  prbpheta  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord ;  the  second,  of  the  AnUduist 
as  de^ncted  by  St.  John;  the  third,  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fieroe-oountenanoed  King  and  of 
the  Little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel;  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
Uie  Revelation. 

I.  The  Falte  ChritU  and  False  PnpheU  of 
Matt  xxiv.  —  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
onoe  to  predict  to  his  disdples  the  events  which 
would  take  place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  those  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  type  and  symbd.  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
6n  the  point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore 
distress,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 
•rise  impostors  who  would  daim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
try-men after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should 
arise  at  the  same  time  &]se  Christs  and  fidse  proph- 
ets, with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading  astray. 
In  type,  therefore,  our  Lord  predicted  the  rise  of 
the  several  impostors  who  exdted  the  fimatidsm  of 
the  Jews  before  their  fidL  In  antitype  He  predicted 
the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days,  who 
should  beguile  all  but  the  dect  into  the  bdief  of 
thdr  being  God*s  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
\Ve  find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  liord  u  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
'or  polity),  but  rather  of  those  fioinrunners  of  the 
Intidirist  who  are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his 
«pirit  They  are  ^wMxpivroi^  and  can  deceive 
almost  the  dect,  but  they  are  not  6  h^ri-xptvroi ; 
they  are  i^cuSoirpo^^ai,  and  can  show  great  dgns 
lod  wondlers,  but  they  are  not  6  ^tvi{nrpo^i4ini. 
Rev.  zvt  13).  However  valuable,  therefore,  the 
Uopheey  on  Mount  Olivet  is,  as  hdping  us  U  pict- 
ne  to  oursdves  the  events  of  the  hist  days,  K  don 
not  elucidate  ibr  us  the  eharacteristics  of  the  Auta^ 
jhrist.  Mid  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
iioa^  it  gave  UiArmation  whieh  it  does  not  pn- 
te  to  give. 
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XL  The  AnUckrist  of  SL  John**  EpuUet.  - 
Hie  first  teaching  with  rmrd  to  the  Antichrist 
loid  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  an 
the  same  or  di&ent  we  leave  aa  yet  uncertain) 
was  oraL  **Fe  have  httfrd  that  the  Antichrisi 
oometh,"  says  St  John  (1  £p.  il.  18);  and  aoauj, 
<*  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye  haoe 
heard  that  it  should  come  "  (1  Ep.  iv.  3).  Simi- 
larly St  Paul,  <»  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things  "  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5)  ?  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  a  fUll  state- 
ment of  the  ** doctrine  of  the  Antichrist"  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for  allusions  to  some- 
thing already  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St  John's  Epistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  words  twice  re. 
peated,  **  Te  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  shaB 
come."  Tlie  verb  fyxrrai  here  empfoyed  has  a 
special  refjerence,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  our  L(»d.  Those  whom  St 
John  waa  addressing  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Christ  was  to  come  {(axsrai)^  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  likewise.  Tne  rest  of  the  passage  in  St 
John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical  applintion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  than  a  formal  state- 
ment of  it  He  warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  thot^h  the 
coming  of  the  Antichrist  himsdf  was  future,  and 
that  all  who  denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  were  Antichrists,,  as  being  types  of  the 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teaching 
of  St  John's  Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  type,  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magua, 
and  thoee  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  bdng  wanting  iu  that  divine 
principle  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  Antichrist  that  was  **  to  come  "  in  the 
last  times,  according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught, 
who  would  be  the  antittg}e  of  these  his  forerunnefs 
and  servants. 

III.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St,  Pouts  Epis- 
tUs,  —  St  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Ajiti- 
christ,  but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
his  Adversary  (6  iarrtittiiksvot)  of  God  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  **  to  come.*'  like  St  John, 
he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  luive  fbigotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St  John,  he  tdls  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianism, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  woriung;  but  Antichrist  himsdf  he  char- 
acterizes as  "  the  ACan  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Per- 
dition," *«  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himsdf  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
his  appearanoe  should  have  been  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  &iro<rra(r(a  should  have  oc* 
curred. 

From  St  John  and  St  Paul  together  we  learu 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  shonki  come;  (2)  that  he 
shouU  not  come  until  a  certain  obstnde  to  his 
coming  was  removed;  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of^  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  Iroorcwla;  (4; 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
dtion  to  God  and  religion,  {$)  a  claim  to  the  ib- 
oommnnicJble  attributes  of  God,  (7)  iniquity,  sin, 
and  bwlessneas,  (8)  a  power  of  womng  lyiug  mil 
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(«)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  eook; 
(6)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan;  (6)  that 
bis  spirit  was  already  at  work  mnnifeaHng  itself 
partially,  inoompletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
ers of  infidelity  and  imciorality  already  abounding 
m  the  Church. 

rV.  The ^trceuMintenanced  King  o/DanuL  — 
lliis  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  pri- 
marily applicable  to  Antiochus  £pip£uies.  Anti- 
oehus  Epipbanes  is  recognised  as  the  chief  proto- 
type of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist. 
The  point  is  fkirly  argued  by  St.  Jerome*:  — 
**Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difieienoe  be- 
tween  Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  foUows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  peraonally  to  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judsea;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist, 
who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time.  ....  It  is  the 
custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same 
way  our  liord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72d 
Psalm,  which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  all  that  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  SoL 
omon.  But  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon, 
to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the 
Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
rightly  believed  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
king  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple."  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  623, 
Col.  Agr.  1616;  tom.  iu.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

y.  The  LUtle  Horn  of  Z>am«/.  —  Hitherto  we 
have  )  een  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  e\ident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  stUl  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul  could  not 
well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
polity.  <*The  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion," "  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  God,"  "  the 
one  who  exaltetb  himself  above  God,"  *<  the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  God,"  "  the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying 
wonders: "  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
designate  an  individual  But  when  we  come  to 
Daiiiel*s  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all 
changed.  We  there  read  of  four  beasts,  which 
are  exphuned  as  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  the  four  beasts  are  undoubtedly  the 
AB8}riau  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  the  Uoman  empire.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity,  is 
he  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  If  the 
iitir  takings"  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
leaste  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "kings"  (vii. 
H)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  l^e  other 
•*  kiiur "  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
lot  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  foUows  that  the 
Uttk  Ilom  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St  Jonn  and  St  PImiL    Hh 
fonner  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  inditiduaL 

YI.  The  Apocah/pdc  BeaU  of  St.  John. -^  A 
further  consequence  foUows.  For  the  Beast  c  f  the 
Apocalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little  Hon: 
of  Daniel  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed 
into  the  little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan.  viL  7) 
and  rises  horn  iha  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3):  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  little  Horn  has  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  20);  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speaidng  great 
things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The  Little  Horn  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (l^v.  xiii.  7).  The  Little  Honi 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii.  25):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  hU  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  Higfc 
(Dan.  vii.  25) :  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e.  d*. 
rects,  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  t.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  paralldisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St 
John's  Beast.  Therefore  St  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  hidividiud  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca. 
lypse  have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation?  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  ?  To  answer  this  quesUou  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  fiir  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  church  is  represented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  pene- 
cuted  by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1260  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat  ^d  great  authority.  The  length  of 
tmie  during  which  the  Beast  pre\'ails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  sufibingR  of  the  wonuui  laat  During  a  cer- 
tain  part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  l)ack,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  har- 
lot, by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured  **  thai, 
great  city  which  rei)2;neth  over  the  Ungs  of  the 
earth"  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (x\-ii. 
9).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlotrfider  foUs 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  wkom  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at  the  glori- 
ous coming  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

C^  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apooal>'pUc 
Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  ha«  reached  that  which  ooustitut«f 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  oonoeptim  o. 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writf  ;a 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  i>f  Scripture  t« 
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Jm  oomments  of  annotaton  and  eKivisU  to  see 
•rhat  —rintance  we  con  derive  froiu  them.  We 
diall  then  resume  the  ooiuideration  of  the  Script- 
oral  paasages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
them.  We  shall  daasify  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held  on  the  AnUchinst  according  as  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  individual,  or  u  a  polity,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  uidividuilists,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  —  (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  future; 
(S)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 
(3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
meant  beyond  antichristian  and  lawless  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  Hie  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  roan 
armed  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.  d.  103  {DiaL 
371,  20,  21,  Thiribii,  1722);  of  Iransus,  a.  d. 
140  {Op.  ▼.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertul- 
Uan,  A.  D.  150  {De  Res,  Cam.  c.  24;  JpoL  e. 
32);  of  Origen,  a.  d.  184  (Op.  I  607,  Debrue, 
1733);  of  hlB  contonporary,  Uippolytus  (De  And- 
chi-isto^  57,  Fabricii,  Hambui^,  1716);  of  Cyprian, 
A.  D.  250  (A>.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Vtctorinus,  A.  d.  270  (BibL  Pair.  Magna,  iii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  LactanUus,  A.  d.  300 
(Div.  IruL  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d. 
315  (Catech.  zv.  4);  of  Jerome,  a.  d.  330  {Op.  iv. 
pan  i.  209,  Pariaiis,  1693);  of  Chrysostom,  a.  d. 
347  {Cumm.  in  IL  Theu.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
A.  D.  350  {Cmnm.  in  Afott.);  of  Augustine,  a.  d. 
3.54  {De  CiviL  Dei,  zx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  A.  D. 
380  ( Conun.  in  Lue.).^  The  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Orades,  A.  d.  160,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Celt*  lib.  vi.),  Eph- 
rem  Syrus,  a.  d.  370,  Theodoret,  a.  d.  430,  and  a 
§&w  other  writen  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
ehrist  as  the  Devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  character  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred  gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to 
some  particulars  which  may  be  expected  in  th»  An- 
tichrist, whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
Otts  and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  His  presence.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
him  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly 
m  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cnuse.  Irennus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  Apwaiyptic  Beast  (c.  28) ,  as  fineshad- 
Twed  by  the  uiyust  Judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
should  come  in  his  own  name;"  and  as  belonging 
o  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).  TertuUian  identifies 
|im  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
ii>  arise  on  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire  {De  Re$. 

•  *T1m  dates  hers  given  ta  oonnectlon  with  the 
.aoMS  of  many  of  the  ChriaCUn  iktbers  are  UkMy  to 
vWsad  the  nader.     In  the  asm  of  Josttn  Martyr, 
Tartnlllaii,  Orifen,  Cyril  of  Jemsalam,  Je- 
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Cam.  c.  85).  Origen  describes  him  in  Easten 
phrsse  as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart 
of  Christ.  Hippolytu&  understands  the  Itonian  em. 
pire  to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  lieast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  craft  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  htws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typified  in 
Antiochus  J^phanes  {KxhorL  ad  Ma»i.  c.  11). 
Victorinus,  with  se>-eral  others — misunderstandiqg 
St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  in  his  day  working  —  supposes  tlut  the  Anti- 
christ will  be  a  revivi£d  hero;  Lactantius  that  he 
will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril 
that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Roman  empire.  Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrys* 
ostom  as  &yri(>c^f  rts  utUng  in  the  Temj^  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem :  St  Augustine  as  the  adveiw 
sary  holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years  — 
the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing  Satan's  empire. 
The  primitive  bdief  may  be  summed  up  m  the 
words  of  St  Jerome.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  **  Let  us  say  that  which  aU 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  down,  viz.,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empire 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings  who  will 
divide  the  Roman  worid  amongst  them;  and  there 
will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will  subdue 
three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of  £^ypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  And  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  wiU  also  submit.  'And  behold,'  he 
says,  *  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man.*  This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  as  some  have  diought,  but  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  boidily.  *■  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,*  for  he  is  *  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  making  himself  as  God  *  "  ( Op.  voL  iv.  p. 
511,  CoL  Agrip.  1616).  In  his  Comment  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia's  deventh  questton, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detail.  Hie 
saxne  line  of  interpretation  continued.  Andreas  of 
Ciesarea,  a.  d.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act- 
uated by  Satan,  who  will  reunito  the  old  Romait 
empire  and  reign  at  Jerusalem  (/n  Apoe.  c.  xiii.); 
Aretaa,  A.  D.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  (/n  Apoe, 
0.  xiii.);  John  Damascene,  A.  d.  800  [fl.  730], 
repeats  the  primiUve  belief  ( Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26) . 
Adso,  A.  D.  950  [980],  says  that  a  Frank  king  vriU 
reunito  the  Ronuui  empire,  and  that  he  will  ab^oate 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.  The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Baby- 
bn,  that  he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Cho- 
nudn,  and  that  he  will  proclaim  himsdf  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jerusalem  ( TracL  in  AiUichr.  apud  Au- 
gutL  Opera,  tom.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).  The 
ophyhu^  A.  D.  1070,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.  Albert  ihe  Great, 
Cardinal  Kvsf^t,  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Sc 
also  Thomas  Aquinaa,  a.  d.  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  Rgaid  to  the  birlh  of  Antichrist 


j«nm*,  Chrysostom,  and  Aogustloe,  they  denote  tb« 
I  supposed  time  of  Uiolr  birth ;  in  the  easv  of  the  others 
I  menHooed  above  and  below,  they  sspriasut  the 
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1ft  Babylou,  Mjing  that  be  wiU  be  isistnictod  in 
the  Mi^ian  pbilcMophyf  uid  that  hia  doctrine  and 
mindes  will  be  a  parody  of  ihoee  of  the  J^amb. 
The  received  opiiiion  of  tlie  twelfth  century  is 
brought  befOTe  us  in  a  Btriking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  the  interview  between  King  liichard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  Joacliim  at  Messina,  aa  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  (*  I  thought,'*  said  the 
king,  <*  that  Antichrist  would  be  bom  in  Antioch 
or  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  would 
rdgn  in  the  teniple  of  tlie  Ijord  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
would  walk  in  that  land  in  which  Christ  widked ; 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  yeari  and  a  half; 
and  would  dispute  against  £l\jah  and  Knoch,  and 
would  kill  them;  and  would  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  repent  which 
should  have  erred  fruni  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
been  seduced  by  tlie  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  fidse  prophets/*  lliis  seems  to  have  lieen  tlie 
view  defisiided  by  the  archbishops  of  Uoaea  and 
Auzerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  not  Joachinrs 
opinion.  He  n>auitained  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living ;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
being  already  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  about 
to  be  elex-atcMl  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Koger  de  4o\e- 
den  in  Richard  /.,  anno  1190).o  In  his  own  won 
on  the  Apocalypse  .loachim  speaks  of  the  second 
Apocalyptic  beast  as  lieing  governed  by  **some 
great  preLile  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  universal  pontiff  throughout  the  world,  and 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  q)eaks/' 
These  are  very  noticeable  words,  (iregory  I.  had 
long  since  (a.  i>.  690)  dcchuned  that  any  man  who 
held  even  the  shadow  uf  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Kome  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Araulphus 
bishop  of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  c^  Kheims,  a. 
D.  991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  Lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Yen.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  AnUchrint  would  he  a 
Unirtrs'ilU  PonUftx^  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  lia%t;  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  an  actual,  living,  individual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  siud  that  a  Pope  wouM  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  k^c  and 
theology  at  Puis  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  ta  have  been  the  first  to  ha^-e  put  forth  the 
idea.  It  wss  taken  up  by  three  different  dasses; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy ;  and,  periiaps 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spirituid  struggle.     Of  the  first  dass  we 

a  The  Bollandists  v^)ect  the  story  of  this  interview 
w  aa  invration.  U  has  also  been  suggested  (see 
W.  Stnsrt)  that  Joachim*8  works  have  been  tnter- 
BOlaSrd. 

b  **  K  asser  mot  avisa,  cant  vmu«  1*  Antezrlst, 
Qns  nos  non  crean,  ni  a  son  fldt,  nl  a  son  dit : 
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may  find  exaroples  in  the  Frandacau  aithusiasli 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphonis,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Rome,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  f\iture;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Grost^ 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  wliether  th« 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  esmed  by  the 
Pope  (Matt  Par.  in  An,  1253,  p.  876,  1640).  Of 
the  second  dass  we  may  take  Eberhard  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  as  a  spedmen,  who  denounces  Hilde- 
brand  as  "having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  hud 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time.**  He  can  even  name  the 
ten  boms,  lliey  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  Egj-p- 
tians,  Afticans,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
prorinoes  of  Rome;  and  a  little  horn  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  thing:A, 
which  is  reducinir  three  of  these  kmgicloms  —  t.  < . 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany  —  to  subserviency,  is 
persecuting  the  peojde  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of 
God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confonnding 
things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable^*  (Aventinus,  AtmoL  Bci- 
orum^  p  651,  Ups.  1710).  llie  Waldenses  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  fh>m  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  was  hdd  unanimotisly 
in  the  Cliurch  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  poUty,  or  a  succession  uf  rulers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  hitherto  recdved  opinion  now  vanishes,  and 
does  not  I4)pear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
tra\'agances  of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  llie  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  ITie  "  Noble  Lesson,*' 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist;'*  but  the 
Waldensun  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Hariot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Popery.  WiekllffiteM  and  Ilsusites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  tliat  the  Pope  was  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Walks,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop*s  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  "  the  high  Bishop  of  Rome  calling  him- 
self God*s  8er\-ant  and  Christ*s  chief  vicar  in  this 
world*'  (Foxe,  iiL  131,  Lond.  1844).  llius  wf 
reach  the  Reformation.  Walter  Brute  (A.  d 
1393),  BuUinger  (1504),  Chjlrajus  (1571),  Aretirii 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632; 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(1813).  Fal>er,  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843).  identify  the  False  lYophet,  or 
Second  Apocal>ijtic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Marlorat  (a.  d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocal}'ptic  Beast;  Brightman  (a.  d.  1600) 
Parous  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1776). 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828) 
Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  <1S44),  both  the  Beasts 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  was 

Gar,  segont  reseriptoia,  son  ara  fldt  moti  intszrist ; 
Gar  Antsziist  son  toit  aquilh  que  contrastan  a  Xitot* 

-^  La  Nobia  Leyczon,  1.  457.  Bee  Raynoaanl^  C3ho«i 
des  Poisies  Orifrinalts  ties  TVoNtenfoiirt,  li.  100 ;  App 
ill.  to  voL  iii.  of  SUioU's  Harm  Apocalyptit^^  Lood 
1846;  HallaDi's  Ut.  Europe^  i.  28  (no4e).  Loud.  18U 
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taught  by  lAither,  Oalvin,  ZwingU,  KeUnethoo,  i 
Buoer,  Beea,  CaUxtuB,  Bengd,  MichapCig,  and  b v  ■ 
almost  all  Protestant  writen  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
tiah  thuologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  oflfenae. 
Bp.  Dale  (a.  o.  1491),  like  Lather,  Bucer,  and 
Mehuictbon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  AMca  to  be  Antichrist.     The  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  ( Warkg^  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.    1844),   Latuner   {W&rkt,  vol.  i.  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridley  ( Work*,  p.  63,  Camb.  1841), 
Hooper   {Works,  vol.   ii.   p.   44,    Camb.    1852), 
Hutchinson  ( Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(  Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  ( Works,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  JeweU  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
Camb.  1845),  Hogen  (  Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  ( Works,  vol  iL  p.  269,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford ( Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).     Nor  U  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  Popery.     King  James  held  it  {Apol. 
pro  Juram.  FidtL  London,  1609),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  Letler  to  BuOing.  May 
22,    1559,   Zurich  Letters,   First   Series,  p.   33, 
Camb.   1842);   and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
l^xritanism  in  place  of   Popery.     Bp.  Andrewes 
maintains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessabnians  {Bap.  ad  Beilarm,  p. 
304,  Ozon.  1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that 
King  James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expn^Med 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  Uie  sul^ect  {UjuL  p.  23).     Bramhall  introduces 
limitations  and  distinctions  ( Works,  iii.  520,  Oxf. 
1S45);  significantly  suggests  that  there  are  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ns  much  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  {ib,  iii.  287);  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
momoits  of  exasperation  {ib.  ii.  582).     From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal- Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  oentury 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England.    Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardert  of  all 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  n^Iected.     But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
affiled  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episoopal,  but  solely  in  lus  distinctively  Papal  char- 
acter.    But  the  more  that  the  sober  and  learned 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  Uiis 
application  of  the  term,  the  more  violentiy  it  was 
msisted  upon  by  men  of  Uttle  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.    A  string  of  writers  foUowod  each 
jther  in  sucoenion,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
dati(m,  grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  tiiey  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
tndent  Idea  of  a  fhture  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Ijunmza  or  Renezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Buigh,  Samue! 
Maitland.  Newman  {Trads  for  ths  iimea,  No 
iS),  Charles  Maitiand  {Prophetic  Interpretation), 
Others  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
uid  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
ireb  as  the  man  in  whom  the  prediotaoos  as  to 
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Antichrist  found  their  fulfillmoit.  lliere  seems  tc 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600  yean 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  token  up  by  two 
opposite  daraes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  implication  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro 
phetic  import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer*8  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Yictorinus,  seems  to  have  buen 
the  first  (A.  D.  1604)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantlne. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Boasuet,  Calmet,  I>e  Sacy,  Eich- 
hom.  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  centiury.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
l^&ro;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula;  Wetstein  in  Titus;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Magus  ( Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond.  1631); 
Whitby  in  the  Jews  ( Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  Lond. 
1760) ;  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  Gk>ra,  a  leader 
of  the  rebd  Jews;  Schottgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
NCsselt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots;  Harduin 
in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Vitellius  {On  the  Apocaltfpst,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
(lerson  or  in  a  poUty.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch, 
Pelt.     (See  Alford,  Gk.  Test,  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy, 
partially  at  least  unfrdfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  acoordanoe  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distincUy  a  man;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  mmilar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  rb  Tov  &yrixp^<rrot;,  therd)y  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  tiit 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opin- 
ion is  plainly  reAited  by  the  fatX  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  miyority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctiy  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
like  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  the} 
represent  as  an  indiridual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools, 
we  are  able  to  see,  are  wholly  false.  The  two  first 
i^pear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  sc 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  detuls. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 

St  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  things  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  (lilhnst,  the  kwoarwrio 
and  the  revelation  of  the  .Vdversary ,  but  he  dosf 
not  say  that  these  two  things  are  contemporar}. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directiy  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  sueoMsi  jr 
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if  eventi.  Fint,  it  would  seon,  an  unnamed  and 
to  UB  unknown  obstacle  bas  to  be  removed :  tben 
was  to  follow  the  **  Apostasy; "  after  this,  the  Ad- 
versary was  to  arise,  and  thai  was  to  oome  his  de- 
struction. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
"  apostasy,"  as  ordhiarily  used,  does  not  give  the 
exact  meuiing  of  ^  iaroaroffla.  The  A.  Y.  has 
moat  correctly  rendered  the  original  by  "fidling 
\way,**  having  only  &i]ed  of  entire  exactness  by 
omitting  to  give  the  value  of  the  article.^  An 
open  and  unblushing  denial  and  rgecUon  of  all  be- 
lief, which  is  implied  in  our  "  apostasy,**  is  not  im- 
plied in  kwooroffia.  It  means  one  of  two  things: 
(1)  PoUtical  defiBcUon  (Gen.  ziv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiii.  6; 
Acts  V.  37);  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21;. 
1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  first  Is  the  com- 
mon classical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  Is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
understand  the  word  rightly  when  he  sa^-s  in  ref- 
erence to  this  passage:  ffvv  ih  itrrly  ri  iwoaroffla' 
wwiarrifrtw  yiip  ol  itfBpenroi  r^s  ipdris  wltrrtws 
.  .  .  ktrianifrcuf  yiio  ol  itf$penroi  iwh  Trjs  itKit 
Btlas  .  .  .  AUrri  rolyuy  i^rrly  ri  kwwrrturia*  koX 
fieXAci  irpo€r^oKaa$ai  6  tx^P^*  (^^*  ^K^*  CeUech. 
XV.  9,  Op.  p.  228,  Paris,  1720).  And  St  Am- 
brose, "  A  ver&  religione  plerique  lapsi  errors  descis- 
cent"  {Comm.  in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "Ming 
away  **  implies  penons  who  fall  away,  the  iirooro- 
ffla  consists  of  &ir({<rretrat.  Supposing  the  exists 
ence  of  an  organized  religious  body,  some  of  whom 
should  fall  away  from  the  true  fiuth,  the  persons  so 
fiilling  svfay  would  be  inrdcrrarat,  though  still 
formally  ucsevered  from  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  bdonged,  and  the  religious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  fisdUiful  members 
it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  relig- 
Dus  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in 
respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated  an 
iaroffraala.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body 
as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  iLVwr- 
Tfuria  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes 
this  religious  defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
science, a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1 
Tim.  iy.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Beast  of  the  Apoo- 
^ypse  with  St.  Paulas  Man  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
dble,  as  we  have  said,  to  do  ao.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  B«ist  and 
the  iarotrraaia.  Can  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  ?  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Beast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery over  a  certain  number  of  those  nationalities 
which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
t4).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times,  t.  e. 
oeariy  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  omy  two  times  seem  to 


o  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Bfiddleton  in 
tc,  {Gk,  Art.  p.  882,  Gsmb.  1888). 

6  The  word  "  blasphemy  '*  has  come  to  bear  a  seo- 
ftodaiy  meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  In  Scripture. 
Behleusner  (m  voc.)  rightly  explains  it,  Ditere  etfacere 
pubus  majesteu  Dei  violatur.  The  Jews  accused  our 
Uonl  of  blasphemy  because  He  claimed  divine  power 
nd  Che  divfaie  attrlbutas  (Hatt.  iz.  2,  zzvi.  64 ;  John 
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be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).  It  must  blaaphenn 
agtunst  God,  t.  c.  it  must  arrogate  to  itsdf  or  chunc 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.^  It 
must  be  an  obiject  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  unblush- 
ing claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  ftiU  of  ita 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  At  a  certain  perioil 
in  ita  history  it  must  put  itsdf  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rome  (Rev.  xviiL  8),  and  remain  ridden 
hy  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged 
until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (Rev.  xix.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  essoitial  features  must  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  true  faith  (2  Thcss.  ii.  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  1), 
and  it  must  be  further  characterized  by  the  specific 
qualities  already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  fer  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  ludy,  in  so  for  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
fer  as  it  "  fell  away  "  from  God,  was  the  itvoir' 
raalay  just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion 
the  beloved  city  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Boist's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conto'minous,  for  the  perae- 
cuted  and  the  persecutors  would  lie  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These 
times  would  have  commenced  when  tlie  Church 
lapsed  flrom  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfaithfulness  to  (jod,  exhibited  especially  in  idol- 
atry and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  reli^ous  defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  time.  ^*NoWy'*  he  says,  "is  the 
iiTroffrcurla^  for  men  have  feUen  away  (iircVrTjo-ocy) 
from  the  right  faith.  Tliis  then  is  Uie  &vo<rTa<r(a, 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
he  has  begun  to  send  his  forenmners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  r^y  for  him  at  his  coming  "  {Calech.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(a.  d.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
Mne  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandine  theory  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  would  be  tjpified  by  Uie  Beast 
taldng  the  woman  who  represents  the  seven-hiUed 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  Fh)m 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day;  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  t.  e. 
of  Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  Corrupted  Church, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  down  ta 
the  final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 


x.  88).  There  was  nothing  in  our  Lord's  words  whieh 
the  most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blBSph» 
moos  in  the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  come  It 
bear.  It  Is  of  ooune  In  the  Scnptural,  not  fai  ttM 
modem,  sense  that  St  John  attributes  blasphsny  It 
the  Besst  (See  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apooai}ip9t^  p 
628.) 
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VII.  The  Apoeahptic  FaJu  PrcphtL  -TUere 
li  %  neond  Apocalyptic  Beut:  the  Beaat  from  the 
Earth  (Her.  xiiL  11),  or  the  False  Prophet  (Bev. 
dx.  90).  Oan  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epbtles  or  with 
Ihe  eorrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse?  We  were 
eompelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity  by 
its  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  such 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fiict  of  its 
being  described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  hBdividmoizing  title  of  the  False  IVopbet  which 
he  bears  (Rev.  zvi.  13,  xix.  20).  His  character- 
istics are  —  (1)  **  doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  siffht  of  men  "  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miraue-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  aiKi 
lying  wonders*'  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  '*He  de- 
eeiveih  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
light  of  the  Beast  '*  (Kev.  xiii.  14).  *«  He  wrought 
nitracies  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
Ihe  marie  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast  *'  (Rev.  six.  20).  In  like  manner,  no 
special  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  First 
Beast;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "all  de- 
krivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  k>ve  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  u.  10).  (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  kunb,  t.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblauce  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  ziU.  11);  and  the 
Advemry  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  U.  4).  (4)  His  title 
is  llie  False  Prophet,  b  ^9v9owpoif>^r7is  (Rev.  zvi. 
13,  ziz.  20);  and  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
eounteifeits,  is  emphatically  d  Upo^^s.  The 
^tvBorpo^^Toi  of  Matt.  zziv.  24  are  the  forenm- 
n«rs  of  6  YcvSorpo^^r,  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  True  Pro]diet  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revebtbn  it  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the 
False  Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be 
10,  it  follows  that  be  is  an  individual  person  who 
will  at  some  future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  CofTuptad  Church,  represent  himself  as 
her  minister  and  vmdicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  lifo  into  her  decaying  firame  by  his 
ase  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii  15),  for- 
bidding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  au- 
thority and  reject  her  symbols  (xiii.  17),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiii  15),  while  per- 
lonally  he  is  an  atheistical  Uasphemer  (1  John  ii. 
22)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
belief which  has  been  working  in  the  world  ftom 
St.  Paul*s  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  U.  7).  That  it  is 
possible  for  a  pffrifcaswl  unbelftver  and  atheist  to 
uake  himself  the  champion  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
"digion,  and  to  become  on  political  grounds  as 

riofent  a  persecutor  in   its  behalf  as  i  most 

knatical  bigot  could  be,  has  jeen  proved  by  eveoU 
#hich  have  already  occuired.  and  whirh  might 
inin  occur  on  a  more  gigantic  and  terrible  scale. 
Ine  Antichrist  would  thus  combine  the  forces,  gen- 
ially and  happily  antagonistic,  of  infi<<«lity  and 
wpsntitkio       In  this  wouM  oonsist  the  qieci^ 
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lot 


ho.TOr  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichiist  Heoise  also 
the  special  sufiferhigs  of  the  fiuthful  lelieven  until 
Christ  himself  once  sgain  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  uid  religion. 

The  sum  cS  Scripture  t4«fhing  with  regard  to 
the  AnUchrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  ^U- 
ready  in  the  times  of  the  Apoatles  there  was  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  al 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes — in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  &I1  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichristian  spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  difilised 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifostation  oi  the 
AnUchrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  liters.  What  this  obstacle  waa,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fiithers  is  that  it  was  the  power  <^ 
secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  fiUl,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fidl,  there  arose  a  secukrization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  comiption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  pomt  of  riew  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  kwoaraala.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  for  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  M  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scofler  and  oontenmer  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compeT  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  superstition  and  unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  liberty  and  religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miraries  and 
beguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  satanic 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  hi« 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  rcier  to  his  reign  (as  is 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  tlie 
itwoaraalei.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  lie  short.  At  lut  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  &r  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  ^pearanoe  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  foithfril 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  fiirther  elu- 
cidation :  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  Ike  name  AndckrUL  Mr. 
Greswell  aigues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  word  is  Counterieit-Christ  or 
Pro-  Chruto,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.  Mr.  Greswell*i 
authority  u  great;  but  he  has  been  in  thii  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  oonelusion  from  the  instanosi 


no 
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irfaich  he  haa  cited.  It  is  true  that  «*  &rr(  is  not 
ijnon}  mous  with  Kard^"  but  it  is  imposnble  tc  re- 
rist  the  evidence  which  any  Grade  Loioon  supplies 
that  the  word  i^rt,  both  m  composition  and  by 
itsdf,  will  bear  the  sense  of  **  opponent  to/*  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antipope,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblanoef  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  See  GreswelL,  EaposiUon 
of  the  ParabU*^  vol.  i.  p.  372  ff. ;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocdlypu^  p.  512. 

2.  Tlie  meaning  of  rh  Kartxoy.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Tbess.  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following  verse 
ss  a  person  (6  kot^xv^)  ?  There  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  writers  on 
this  point.  They  explain  the  obstacle,  known  to 
the  Thesaalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Roman  Empbe.  Thus  Tertulliaii,  De  Resur.  Crrm., 
c.  24,  and  ApoL^  c.  32;  St  Chrysostom  and  The- 
ophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Hippol^tus,  De  Antichriato, 
c.  49;  St.  Jerome  on  I)im.  vii. ;  St.  AugusUne, 
De  Civ.  Dei^  xx.  19;  St.  Cjiil  of  Jerusalem, 
Cateck.  rv.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  690;  Mede,  bk.  lii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  656;  Alford, 
Gk.  TetL  iii.  57 ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse^ 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Hopeuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  Ellicott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta- 
tion as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
power  of  human  law  (rb  Karix"^^)  wielded  by  the 
Empire  of  Rome  (6  kot^xo^v)  whoi  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  expkmation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul's  ftuther  words, 
*^  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,**  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification 
of  Ellicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose 
the  iiwotrrvurla  to  be  an  injidtl  upostasy  still  future, 
for  the  Roman  Empire  is  ^ne,  and  this  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
m  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of^the  Roman  Empire  bdng  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
iuch  a  belidf.  They  regarded  the  Roman  Empire 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than 
ss  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessa- 
k)nians  what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was 
publicly  read  (1  Then,  v  27),  questions  would  have 
been  asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  must  bsve  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
arimn  except  from  St.  Paul's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked.  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth?  St.  Je- 
rome's answer  is  sufficient :  **  If  he  had  openly  and 
onreservedly  said,  *  Antichrist  will  not  come  unless 
'•he  Roman  Empire  be  first  destroyed/  the  infknt 
Churdi  would  have  been  exposed  in  consequence 
0  persecution  '*  {ad  Algri.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
^aria,  1706).  Remigiiut  gives  the  same  reason, 
'  He  spoke  obscurely  fer  fear  a  Roman  should  per- 
iapt read  the  Epistle,  ar«d  raise  a  persecution 
igaimi  him  and  the  other  f  liristians,  fbr  they  held 
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that  they  were  to  rule  fbrever  in  the  world  *  ( Slil 
Pair,  Max,  vili.  1018;  see  Wordsworth,  Om  Ai 
Apocalypeey  p.  343).  It  woukl  appear  then  thai 
the  obstacle  was  probably  the  Ronon  Empire,  and 
on  its  being  taken  out  of  the  way  there  did  occur 
the  ^  fidling  away.*'  Zion  the  bdoved  dty  became 
Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  still  Zion  though  Sodom, 
still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  view 
givm  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  er.d. 

3.  What  is  the  Apocoiyiytic  Bnbylunf  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  **  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth "  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  declMntion, 
"  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  **  (/.  e.  in  St.  John's  days)  "  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  '*  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  )«  gainsaid,  lliere  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modem,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
But  what  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Psgan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  baring  hereafter  bewme 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  t}'pe  of  the  worid.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  riew  ably  contoided 
for  by  Bossuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  preUerist 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Pit>te8tants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed  tbem 
in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  riew  of  many  of 
the  futuiistt.  That  it  b  Rome  as  the  type  of  the 
worid  is  suggested  or  mauitained  by  Tlchonius,  Pri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  our  own 
days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Jntefpretation  of 
Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  ( Tracts  for  the  TimeSf 
No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  must  lie  an  un- 
faithful Chureh  is  argued  oonrincingly  by  Words- 
worth {On  the  Apocalypse ^  p.  376),  and  no  less 
decisively  by  Isaac  Wilhams  ( The  Apocalypse^  p. 
335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfiiithful  Chureh 
spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
Babylon  of  the  Apocal^^Me  is  probably  the  Chureh 
of  Rome  which  gradually  ndsed  and  seated  hersdf 
on  the  back  of  3ie  Orrupted  Church  —  the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Beast.  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  from  hence,  which  has  been  Uttlo 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  Babylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  'is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  Vntichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  After 
Babybn  is  fidlen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xriii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  in  the  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it  umy 
resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  ice  to  understand  by  the  tica  Wit- 
nessest  The  usual  Intopretation  given  in  ths 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  KI^aL. 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  dajn  ot  Antichrist,  tnh 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinua  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.     Joachim  would  suggest  Mci 
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md  Eiyah  taken  figuratii^ij  for  loine  penom.  or  j 
periuipB  onlen,  actusitod  by  their  spirit.  BiiUd  i 
^f  BoIOf  Chytneua,  Pareiu,  Blede,  Vitringa  un* 
Invtand  by  them  the  line  of  Antipopal  remon- 
itnmtfl.  Foze  takes  them  to  be  Huas  and  Jerome 
of  Prague;  Boesuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs: 
Herder  and  Eiclihom,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  who  did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshua 
and  the  judge  Zenibbabel  as  representing  Ijtw  and 
Sacrifice;  Lee  understands  by  them  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel;  Hchonlus  and  Bede,  the  two  Testiv- 
itients;  others  the  two  Sacramentn.  All  that  we 
are  able  to  say  is  this :  The  time  of  their  witness- 
ing is  1260  days,  or  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time. 
This  is  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  the 
awoirraaia  and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless  are  found  faithful 
throughout  this  time.  Their  being  described  as 
"'  candlesticks  "  would  lead  us  to  regard  them  per- 
haps as  Churches.  The  place  of  their  tonporary 
death,  "^  the  f^taJL  dty,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified,** would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying 
the  Corrupted  Chiuvh.  llie  Beast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  fiuthless  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  Beast.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.  No  coi\jectuie  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  least  d^ree  to  approx- 
imate to  the  truth.  Hie  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
clusions which  have  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual, 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  this  manner  than  mo^t  persons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  Ilnuth  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupito*  under 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  Elliott 
potes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in  some 
way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly  illus- 
tntive  of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
{lerhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  modd: 

*Ewea  YpoMfiar'  rx** '  rrrpaoi;AAa/3<k  cifu  •  yoti  lu. 
fd  rpcic  flu  irpMTat  6vo  ypdiUfiar'  i\ava\v  cicdurni, 
'H  Aotiri)  M  ra  AotiraL  •  kau  tWiv  a^va  ra  irivr*. 
Tov  vuyrhi  V  ifuBfiov  iKPLtovrdBtK  tial  £l«  &icrw 
Koi  rptlt  rpft<r5«icai6cv,  <rvv  y*  hrra  •  yMwc  M  tit  etfu, 

SOfyU,  Orae.  p.  171,  Paris,  1689. 

fuppoeed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  Bths  aatrfip.  The 
Dnly  eoi\jecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
uioution  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Iienseus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
^  Dean  Alford  and  Canon  Wordsworth  Ireneus 
nggetta,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
A  err  c  I  y  o  f .  Dr.  Wordsworth  (I860)  thinks  it 
possible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  "the  rtrong- 
ast  penuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  ipproach- 
Sng  so  near  to  a  complete  solution  "  Of  Jther 
lanass  the  chief  &vorites   have   been  T stray 


•  Dr.  Davll  Tbon,  of  Uvarpool,  Is  the  author  of  a 
tniittod  u  The  Nomtwr  ami  fVamea  of  the  Apoca* 
Beasts,  Fart  L"  (Ixmd.  1848,  8vo,  pp.  xzzlx.. 
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(Iiaueua),  Kpvovfi€  (Hippol}-tus),  Aaft«-«- 
Tif,  AtfTMfios  CHchonius),  rcKcriifiicot 
(Rupertns),  KaKOf  '081770;,  *AAi|07)t 
BAsiSepof,  IlaXai  Bacriraifor,  *A/iyos 
aiiKos  (Arethaa),  OvAwiof  (Grotiiis),  Ma- 
ouertf,  •Awoo'TaTijf,  Dioclks  Al'guhtcs 
(&M8uet):  Ewald  constructs  *'  the  Kooiaii  Cajsar  *' 
in  Hebrew,  and  Benaiy  "  the  Caiiwr  Nero  **  in  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity—  Eoay  consult  WoUius,  (Jahiiet,  Chrke, 
Wrangham,  Thorn  [Thorn  V] .«  rmbably  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  ex|)lanation  goes  in  false.  Aleu 
have  looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  toes,  and 
have  tortured  the  name  of  tlie  person  fixed  upon 
into  being  of  the  value  of  666.  Hence  I^tuiua 
under  the  Roman  Emperors,  Mohammed  at  the  time 
of  the  Saracenic  successes,  I^tbtf  at  the  Kefonna- 
tion,  Bonaparte  at  the  French  Kevohition.  The 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  ^Vjitichri»t,  but  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  hav^  argued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  probJ)le  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  ^Ir.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  s>7ubolical  meaning  in  the  uum- 
ben  used  in  the  Apocal^'pse;  and  they  would  ex* 
plain  the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolized  by  the  num- 
ber seven.  We  will  add  an  ingenious  suggestion 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  wiU  leave  the  subject 
in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  "At  his  first  appearance,'*  he 
writes,  "  he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  Judas 
Maccabaeus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  vnU  be 
formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.  And  that  ab- 
breviated name  or  cipher  will  be  ostentatiously  dis- 
phiyed  as  their  badge,  their  watchword,  their  ahib- 
boleth,  their  *■  Maccabi,'  by  all  hia  adherents. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol  of  the 
real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to  666 
{Jewish  Mittumary,  p.  53, 1848). 

(C.)  Jewish  and  Afohammethn  trndiUons  re 
*/)ecting  Antichrisi.     The  name  given  by  the  Jews 

to  Antichrist  11  (Onb^p*lS)  ArmiUus.  There  are 
several  Rabbinical  books  in  which  9  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  Jie  "  Book  of 
Zenibbabel,*'  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgment  of  tlicir  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Synagoga  Judaica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  "  By  the  word  <^  hia 
mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,'*  for  *<wi(h 
the  breath  o^  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.** 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  signs  <A 
the  coming  of  the  Mesidah :  —  1.  Tlie  appearance 
of  three  apostate  kings  who  have  fiUlen  away  from 
the  faith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be 
worshippers  of  the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  .  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darknem  will  be 
cast  Lpon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days  (Is. 
xxiv.  22).     6.  God  will  give  universal  power  ti 
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the  Boinans  for  uine  monthfl,  dimng  which  time 
the  Boman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  Isnelites;  at 
tlie  end  of  the  uine  months  God  will  raiee  up  the 
Messiah  Ben^oeeph,  tliat-  ia,  the  MeniaU  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  nanued  Nehoniahf  who  will  defeat 
the  Koman  chieftain  and  slaj  him.  7.  Hien  then 
wiU  arise  Annillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Cnris- 
tians  call  Antichrist.  He  will  be  boni  of  a  nuffble 
•tatue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  God.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  liim  for  thdr  king, 
and  wiU  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  wiU  say  to  the 
Idmnaeans  (i.  e.  Christians),  *^  Bring  me  the  law 
which  I  have  (riven  you."  They  will  bring  it  with 
ineir  book  of  prayers ;  and  he  will  aooq>t  it  us  his 
/wn,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  vnll  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  l^w  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Ndie- 
miah  will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  90,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  otlier  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Mesdah  Ben-Joseph  will  fiiU,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs,  liben  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  ttom  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remun  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  KedempUou  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  wUl  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.  At  the  first  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  El^ah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  T^>rid 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
pothered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  ArmUlus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
i^m  to  conquer  the  uew  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  <*  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  God  will  pour  down 
lulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Es.  uxviii.  22),  and 
*he  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idunueaiis  (/.  c  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  (lod  and  ha%'e  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
*»  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (t.  e.  the 
fhriatians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shaU  kindb  in 
ihem  and  devour  them :  there  shall  not  be  any  re> 
maining  of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it "  (Obad.  18.)  9.  On  the  second  blast  of 
he  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  fh>m  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
md  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-fbsat  of  the  Messiah. 
\r.d  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
Wmat  of  the  dauKhters  of  Israel,  and  chihiieii  and 
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childnn^s  childKn  shall  be  bom  to  him,  and  tber 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  nigs 
over  Israel  aAer  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shaU 
pndong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Ramban: 
explains  to  mean  "  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  ic 
his  stead,  and  his  son's  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
torffl  Synayoga  Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil.  1661  [and 
Eisenmenger,  KtUdt:cktir$  JtulerUhtem,  ii.  698-717]). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They 
too  have  thdr  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  final 
consummation.  They  are  divided  mto  the  greater 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is 
the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the  west  (cf.  Matt.  zziv. 
2d),  llie  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  Haff  of 
Moses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  wii 
inscribe  the  word  "  Believer"  on  the  fece  of  the 
&ithAil,  and  "  Unbeliever  "  on  all  who  have  not 
accepted  Ltlamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiU.).  The  third 
sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news  will  come  of 
the  i^pearance  of  Antichrist  {Al  Dnjjai)^  and  every 
man  vrill  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will 
be  blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  iriU 
have  the  name  of  Unbeliever  writtm  on  his  forehead 
(Rev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
Ben-David,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last 
times  and  rngn  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days, 
one  of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  length,  lie  will  devastate  aU  other  places, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina, 
which  wiU  be  guarded  by  angds.  Ijutly,  he  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
whitA  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  shy 
him :  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after  him, 
liaving  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  yean.  (See  Po- 
oocke.  Porta  Afogis^  p.  258,  Oxon.  1665 ;  and  Sale, 
Koran^  PreUminary  Discourse.) 

Literature.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  the  Apocalyptic  risions  the  following  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention :  —  S.  Cyril  of  Jooisalem,  CcUtch.  zv.  290, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  Explan.  in  Daniti  v.  617, 
Veron.  1784.  These  two  writers  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  new.  Andreas,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoy, 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Autipapal  school),  J-.'xj).  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
Ribeira  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists  X 
6V>mm.  in  Apoc.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Pneterist  school),  Vestigatio  Arcani  SensAs 
in  Apoc.  Antv.  1614.  Parens,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Hddelb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Ijtpide,  Contm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Clnvis  Apocalypt.  Can- 
tab. 1632.  Bossuet,  VApiocalypst^  avec  une  ExpU. 
cation,  CEuvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Anacrim 
Apocalyps.  Amst.  1719.  Daubux,  Oirnn.  on  Rev 
Lond.  1720.  Hug,  EinUiUmg  in  die  Sckriften  tks 
Neuen  Test.  StuUg.  1821.  Bengel,  ErUartt  Off. 
enbarung  Johaanis^  Stuttg.  1834.  Herder,  Johan, 
nw  Ofenbarung,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827.  FJeh- 
horn,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  (dotting.  1791.  EwaM 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Lips.  1828.     Liicke,  VvUttHndig* 
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EmkUung  in  At  Off'enbanmg  und  die  npocal^pL 
UUratw,  Comm.  iv.,  lk>iu).  1832,  [2e  Aufl.  1852.] 
TracUfor  the  Timet,  v.' No.  8^3,  Uud.  1839. 
GnswoU,  iCxpotUUm  of  Jie  Parablet,  vol.  i.  Oif. 
1834.  Moms  Stuart^  Comm  on  tht  A/joc.  [Ando- 
Ht,  1845,  rppr.]  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
QuApocalffU  Lond.  184i';  and  (Jk.  Ttst.  bond. 
I860.  EUioU  Mora  ApocaUptuxB,  Lood.  1851. 
Oimoid  ApoctthpUcal  ItUerprtUUion  (Swedenbor- 
^),  Loud.  1845.  C  Maitland,  Ptx^cUc  InUr- 
prttaUon,  Ivoiul.  1849.  Williams,  Thft  ApoeaUg^§t^ 
Lond.  1852.  ^Ufoid,  Gk.  Test.  {Pttfieif.  in  Then, 
et  in  Ajjoc.),  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  EllicoU, 
Comn^.  in  Theu.  Lond.  1858.  F.  M. 

*  On  thia  important  topic  the  reader  may  con. 
iult  alflo  the  following  writers:  Corrodi,  KriLOetch. 
de$  ChiUamm,  U.  400-444,  Frankf.  u.  Leipa.  1781; 
Neauder,  PJianzung,  u.  s.  w.  i.  346,  ii.  630,  640, 
4te  Aufl.  Hamb.  1847,  or  pp.  200,  366,  372  of  £. 
G.  Robinson's  revised  ed.  of  Ryland*s  trans.,  N.  V. 
1865 ;  also  his  Der  tttU  Brief  Johanmt,  on  ch.  ii.  18, 
22, 23,  iv.  1-3,  tnns.  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1852; 
DUsterdieck,  Jokan.  Bru/e,  i.  808-332,  Gott  1852; 
Blaurioe,  Unit^  of  the  N.  T.,  Oamb.  1854,  pp. 
609-614;  Lange  in  Uerzog's  iUoLEncykUtpadity  i. 
371;  Lechler,  Da*  apotL  «.  d.  nachapoel.  ZeilftUer, 
2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857,  pp.  132  ff.,  227  ff.,  267; 
Ewald,  SendtcAreiben  des  Ajp(M4U  Paultu,  pp.  25. 
31,  Gijtt.  1857;  Liinemami  on  2  Tbess.  ii.  1-12, 
and  Huther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer's  Konun, 
aber  da*  N.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  "  The  Man 
of  Sin,**  in  his  />u<^s  of  St.  Paul,  I  178-194, 
2d  ed.,  Loud.  1859 ;  Boehmer,  Ed.,  Zw  Lehrt  vont 
Antiehtiaty  na<h  Schneckenbttrffer,  in  Jahrb.  f. 
deuticke  TheoL,  1859,  iy.  403-467;  Noyes,  G.  K., 
The  Apocaiypee  anfdifted  and  explained,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1860,  Ixviii.  325-357 ; 
Bleek,  EinL  in  das  N.  T.;  pp.  615-618,  and  Vor- 
lesungen  fiber  die  Apokcdypse,  BerL  1862;  Ewald, 
Die  johan.  Schriflen  ubtrsezi  u.  erkldrt,  Bd.  ii., 
Gctt.  1862;  Volkmar,  Comm.  zur  Offenbarunif 
Johannes,  Zurich,  1802.  .  H.  and  A. 

ANTIOCH  CAwoxf/o).  L  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
he  residenoe  of  the  Koman  govemon  of  the  pro?- 
inoe  wiiich  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  numing 
Dorthwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running  east- 
wards, are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Uere 
the  Otontes  br^ks  through  the  mountuns;  and 
ADtkwh  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  isbnd,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bonk,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
eeni  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  inunediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne, 
the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  ApoUo  (2  Maoc.  iv.  33); 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  AimocH  by 
Daphxk,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
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No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  ccm. 
neeted  with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
deaoonb  v  almoners  i^»poiuted  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The 
( 1>ri«tians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  pnached  the  gospel  at  An- 

a  •  It  iUustiates  dgnally  the  eoolnsto  of  Ustoiy, 
shat  the  Antfoeh  of  the  N.  T.  frtMn  whkh  the  flnt 
to  the  heathen  were  sent  forth.  Is  ItMlf 


tioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  thai 
Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
fiunine,  came  to  Antiodi  (ibiil.  zi.  27,  28):  and 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  fonner 
(ibid.  n.  30,  zii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  again 
that  the  Judaizcn  came,  who  disturbed  the  church 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  zv.  1);  and  it  was  at  AntiocI 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
rhich  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  U.  11, 12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  t]to  first  Gentile  churoh  was 
founded  (Acts  zi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Cliristians  (zi.  26): 
here  St.  Paul  ezerdsed  (so  for  as  is  distinctly  re- 
corded) his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (zi 
22-28;  see  ziv.  26-28;  also  zv.  35  and  zviii.  23)* 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mia 
sionary  journey  (ziii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned 
(ziv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the 
decrees  of  which  were  specially  addreiwed  to  the 
(jientile  converts  at  Antioch,  zv.  23),  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  pbce 
(zv.  36,  zviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  third  misskmary  journey  (zviii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  imprisonmrat 
at  Jerusalem  and  Ca-sarea.^  'l*hough  St.  Paul  was 
never  again,  ao  far  ha  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  iniiK>rtaiit  centre  for  ChrisUau 
pn^ress;  but  it  dues  not  lielong  to  this  plaoe  to 
trace  its  history  as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  coimec- 
tion  with  Ignatius,  Chr^-sostom,  and  other  eminent 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  cirrumstanoes  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  aflerwiirds  embellished  by 
fable,  llie  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for  mil- 
itary and  oonmiercixil  purposes.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  laige  numbers,  were  governed 
by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  ^ve  the 
same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks  (Joseph. 
Ani.  zii.  3,  §  1 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
tlie  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  beoune  a  eity 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature, '  which  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  tlie  great  Syrian  cities  —  a  >'as( 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  firom 
end  to  end  —  was  added  by  Antiochus  I^iphanes. 
Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supjjlied 
by  the  liooks  of  Maccabees.  (See  CKpecially  1  Mace 
iii.  37,  zi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  zi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.     By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.    The  early  Emper 
ors  raised  there  some  large  and  important  struct, 
urea,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  rood  and  a  oc^n- 
nade  (Joseph.  Ant.  zvi.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  11; 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous 
wit  and  the  inventfon  of  nicknames.    This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  iriiioh  was 


now  one  oT  the  foreign  fields  to  which  mlsskmazlM 
sent  by  ths  ihuivlMS  of 
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'^-  .i  '^Jk-ifi 


probabl]'  given  b;  KomuiB  to  the  dapind  Mct, 
ind  not  bj  CbriBtiiuis  (0  IbeomlTn. 

'nw  giwt  MiUiority  for  *]l  that  is  knawn  of 
indent  Anlioch  it  I.'.  0.  Miiller'i  Anll'iialnln 
AiUhK-ktna  (G;,lt.  1839|.  Modem  Aoitlcvt  i>  a 
■hninkcn  uid  misenMe  pbcc.  Some  oF  the  wiUi, 
(hottcred  bj  aulfa<)iiak«a,  hmv«  a  BtrikuiE  appear- 
uice  on  the  craif)  of  Mount  Slpiu*.  Vhej  are  de- 
•CTibed  in  ni«nej'i  aitount  of  the  Ku/Aiatei  /-.'jv 
pnhtion^  where  aJao  ia  given  %  view  or  a  ^tewaj 
which  Will  bean  (he  name  of  Si.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  ihould  be  pmnled  out,  which  baa  found 
Ua  waj'  into  these  mlunia  from  Cahuet,  namdj, 
Jeconie'a  erroncniiJi  identiticatiOD  of  Anlioch  with 
tin  Kbbth  of  the  LNd 


Oat*  of  aL  Pul,  Aotloah. 


dearij  pointed  oM  bf  Stnbo  in  (he  tcilknring 
word!  (lii.  STT):  — "[d  tbe  district  of  Hrrgia 
caUed  I'aroreia,  there  i>  a  eertoin  mounlain-iidge, 
■tretching  from  E.  lo  W.  On  (Mb  lide  then  ii  a 
IWEB  plain  below  thia  ridge;  and  it  hu  two  eiliea 
in  it*  neighborhood:  Philomeliuni  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  aide  Antjoch,  called  AntJoch  near 
Haidia.  The  jbrmer  lis  entirelj  in  the  plajn ;  the 
laU^  (which  iiaa  a  Roman  coton^)  ia  on  a  hdgbt-'' 
The  relationa  of  dtatance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  (ovna  tit  known  by  the  PeuUngerian  table, 
[la  aite,  however,  haa  only  recently  been  aacotauied. 
It  waa  formerly  lupposed  to  be  Ak-ther,  which  la 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (18+T)  givea  thia  view, 
the  ditficultieB  of  which  were  aeen  by  l^oJie,  and 
previoiialy  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  tlie  Britith 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  joumej  in  lS3t 
for  the  eipreas  purpose  of  identjfymg  the  Pindian 
Antioeh,  ajid  he  naa  perfectly  aucceailul  (Arundell^a 
Ana  Miifr,  eh.  ili.,  liii.,  liv.).  The  ruina  an 
•try  ooniideralile.  Thia  diicoveiy  waa  full;  ei»i- 
Enned  by  Mr  Hamilton  (Rr:  in  Aavi  Minor,  mL 
i.  eh.  37).  Anlioch  corresponda  to  Yulibalck, 
which  in  diatant  from  At-^er  ait  boura  ovtr  the 
■DOUDtaina. 

Thii  city,  like  the  Syrian  Anlioch,  wu  Ibundsl 
by  Seleuciu  NioLtor.  Under  the  Romana  it  became 
■  cobnia,  and  waa  alio  called  Cieearea,  ai  ne  kai  a 
from  Ptiiiy  (t,  2tl.  The  former  bet  i>  confinDed 
bj  the  latin  iintrriptiona  and  other  featnm  of  the 
Rrina  of  the  [darei  the  latter  by  inaniptiona  dia. 
oovered  on  the  apot  by  Mr.  Hamiilon, 

The  occaaon  on  which  SL  l>aul  visited  the  dty 
for  the  tint  time  (Ada  liii.  14)  waa  very  intoat- 
ing  and  hnportant  Hia  pleaching  In  the  ayna- 
gogue  led  to  the  reetptkm  of  the  goepel  by  a  Kttf 
numbo'  of  the  Gentila:  and  (hia  reaulted  in 
violent  peraecutiDu  on  the  jmii  of  the  .lews,  whr 
ftnt.  Dunz  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealth} 
ftmale  nddmls.  drove  bim  <Vnni  Antioch  lo  lim 
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Aiom  (tft.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followou  aim 
tven  to  Lysbra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  hu 
^Bium  fix>m  Lyrtra,  revisitdd  ^Intioch  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
{ib.  SI).  These  events  happened  when  he  iras  on 
bis  first  missionary  journey,  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas. He  probably  YvsiJed  Antioch  again  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  journey,  when  Silas  was 
his  aascciate,  and  Hmotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neifl^hborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  -2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that 
Tinotheus  was  weU  arq«aint>ed  with  the  sufllerings 
which  the  apostle  had  undergone  during  his  fint 
Tisit  to  the  Pimdian  Antioch.  [Phktoia;  Pi- 
SIDIA.]  J.  S.  H. 

ANTIOCHI'A  {'Aim6xfui;  [FA.]  Alex. 
Avrtox^^  ^^'  ^^  ^  Mace.  iv.  33:  Andochia). 
Antiocii  1  (1  liaoc.  iv.  35,  vi.  63;  2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  V.  21).  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS  CAptioxm:  Antiocheni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  including  Jason 
and  the  Uelleuizing  facUon  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  vii-os  ptccatoi-eM. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OOHIS  {*KMoxii'  AntlochU).  The 
roncubiDe  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OOHUS  CAKTfoxos;   Alex.   Akti^- 
Of  m  1  Maoc.  xii.  16:   Antiachut).     Father  of 
umenius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan 
to  the  Romans  (i  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 
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ANTFOCHUS  II.      rAyrloYos,  the  loith- 
$iander)^  king  of  Syria,  sumaned  the  God  {Bt6s), 
^*  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus**   (App.   Syr, 
65),  succeeded  bis  Cither  Antiochus  (ScDr^p,  <Ae 
Savior)  in  B.  c.  261.     During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  IHol- 
aoueus  Phihdelphas,  king  of  Egypt  {totit  viribm 
dinUcavit,  Hieron.  ad  Din,  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.    At  length  (b.  c.  2.'H))  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  l*tolemy  ("the 
king  of  Uie  south  '*)  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("  the  king  of  tbe  north" ) 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  I^aodice,  to  receive 
her.     After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(b.  c.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Ijiodice  and  her 
ehildren  Sevens  and  Antiochus  to  court.     Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power; "  and 
Laodiee,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
k>se  her  ascendency,  poisoned  ^Vntiochus  (him  '•  that 
sappcnted  her,"  i.  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infiuit  son  to  ^w  put  to  death,  n.  c.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6;  Hieron.  ad  Din.  L  e.;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemseus  Kver- 
j;etea,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
Serroot"),  who  succeeded  his  fiither  Ptol.  Phihu 
lelphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
jii  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
d.  7-0:  Hieron.  L  c. ;  henoe  his  surname  "  tJit  btti- 
efaetor  " ).  The  bastiliUes  thus  renewed  continued 
for  many  yenrs;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
V.  c  226,  niter  his  **  return  into  his  '>wn  buid 
^hn.  xi.  9v,his  sons  Alexander  (Sdeutus)  Kerau 
«M  and  Attaoehoa  "assembled  a  great  m«**itade 


of  forees  '*  agahast  PtoL  Phik>pator  the  ecu  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "one  of  them '*  (.\ntiochu8)  threatened 
to  overthrow  tbe  power  of  Hlgypt  (Dan.  xi.  9, 10; 
Hieron.  I  c).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OOHUS   III.,  sumamed   ths   Grtai 
ifi€yas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  b.  c. 
223.     He  prosecuted  the  war  against  PtoL  Phib- 
pator  with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.     In 
B.  c.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidou, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  (jaza  (b.  c.  217),  with  immense  toss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Osle- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  I'alestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Polyb.  V.  40  ff.,  53  AT.).     During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  hia 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  firontiers  d 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of 
the  GreaL     At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.  c.  205, 
Ptolenueus  Philopator  died,  and  left  bis  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five  yean 
old.     Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopukrity  of  the  regent,  to  umte  wiUi 
Philip  III.  of  Maoedon  tor  the  piupose  of  conquei^ 
ing  and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions.     The 
.lews,  who  had  Iwen  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
IHol.    Phitopator  both   in   Palestine  and   Egypt, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  shortr4i«;hted  policy  (''the  factions  among  thy 
people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy :  Dan.  xi.  14.) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
puted proviiicert,  hut  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attalus,  king  of  Peiganios; 
and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Romans.     In  consequence  of  this  diversion  Ptol- 
emy, by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  agam  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
ad  Din.  xi.  14).     In  b.  c.  198  Antiochus  reap, 
peared  in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
"  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  "  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  I  c.  ubi  Panetu  nunc  condita 
est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  bis  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).     The  Jews,  who  had  suflTered  se 
verely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  L  c),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood  in  the 
glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be  con- 
sumed "  (Dan.  xi.  16).    His  further  designs  against 
I'^t^yp^  ^'^'^  firustrated  by  the  inten'ention  of  the 
Uomans;    and    his    daughter  Cleopatra    (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17),  whom  be  gave  in  manriage  to  PtoL 
Kpiphaaes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for  het 
dower  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  4,  1),  fiivored  the  interests 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  fathci 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  L  c).     From  F^ypt  .\ntu 
ochus  turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  alter  ^-aii 
ous  successes  in  the  iEgsan  crossed  over  to  (Jreece^ 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war 
with  Rome.     His  victorious  course  was  checketl 
at  Tbermopyle  (n.  c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  be  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.  c.  190.«     By  the  peace  which  was  coi. 
eluded  shortly  afterwards  (u.  c.  188)  he  was  fbrved 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 


I  «  The  statement  In  I  Blaco.  viil  6,  that  .\atioehiii 
;  was  taken  prfsooer  by  the  Romans,  is  ael  aupportM 
'  by  ai^  other  XMUbaamf, 


lis 
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lit.  TmuiiM,"  Mtd  to  paj  in 
in  awmiana  uin  of  moDcj'  to  deftiT  th>  expentet 
bT  tba  WH  (1S,000  Eubdc  UienU:  ipp.  Syr.  38  J. 
Thid  bit  amdiriDD  led  to  hii  i:;iLLailnioui  dwtb- 
In  B.  c.  1ST  b«  itUcked  a  ricb  trmple  cl  Bdda  in 
Eljiuia,  Dud  wu  ilun  by  th«  peu[ili'  who  tom  in  it* 
drfaiK  (Smb.  ivi.  T44:  JiuL  luii.  3).  'Diui 
'■  he  itaaibled  ud  Si£,  tuid  mt  nut  found  "  (Uao. 
u.  19). 

Tha  poUcf  of  Antioehui  towudi  Uw  Jewi  wu 
libenl  and  eoDcUiatorj.  Kc  not  oiilj  Mund  to 
thaa  periecl  freedoni  and  protoclkin  in  the  eicniK 
of  Ibeir  worahip,  bat  »ixoit)int(  to  Joaephiu  fAnt. 
lii.  3,  3),  in  oaDiidenUoD  nf  Uieir  gnti  tufl^ngt 
■nd  HrTicea  in  bit  behalf,  he  njule  iplendid  cuntii- 
butimu  tovinU  the  aapport  of  the  temple  ritiul, 
uid  gave  vErioua  iirununitiek  to  Uie  yrieeU  tod 
odttf  inh&tutAntfl  of  Jeruial«m.  At  tlie  ume  Lime 
imilating  Ibe  eumple  of  Aleunder  and  Scleuciu. 
"     ■   "        e  of  their  fidehtj  mod 


■ypx,  to  repreu 


tfaoM  proviDcea  (Joieph,  Atil.  1.  c). 

Two  tom  of  Antiocbiu  ocxupied  the  LbioDe  iftei 
him,  Selenctu  Phitopator,  hii  inunediate  ■uoccaaor, 
ud  Antiocbiu  IV.,  wbo  gaioed  tJie  kingdom  upon 
Um  aiMMiuition  of  hii  biotber.  B.  F.  W. 


hlndnohio  |Alte  lalaot)  of  Anikehw  111. 
tdatlUD|,toil^L    R«..i  BAIUBOI  ANTIclCvV 


ANTIOCHUS  IV. 
eaiTj  to  ADtiochua  the  priee  of  hit  oSloe,  h^ 
planted  Jaaon  bj  offtrins  the  kinj;  a  larger  briba 
and  irai  hitnielf  appolnleil  higb  prieit,  rhile  Juoi 
na  obliged  to  taVe  reftige  anions  iJie  Atmnotiitet 
(9  Mace.  iT.  33-86).  Kroni  tbew  ' 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  w 
ne  receired  at  Jenualem  ver^'  eartj'  iu  hia  reign 
(o.  B.  c.  173;  8  HacG.  iv.  2£),  it  appemn  that  bt 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaioing  the  border  pcor- 
Incea  which  had  beoi  giteu  aa  the  dower  of  hii  ala- 
ter  Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanea.  Hut  hia  anibitiou 
led  him  itjll  fiuther,  and  he  undotook  four  can 
paigni  igainal  Egjpt,  B.  c.  171,  17D.  Ifltl,  IM 
with  greater  succeaa  than  had  attended  hia  pnda. 

prevented  onlj  bj  the  iateiference  of  the  B/y- 

iB  (Dwi.  li.  U;  1  Mace.  i.  IS  ff.;  S  Hacc.  t 

II  fr.J.     The  eouiie  of  Antiochua  wai  evafubm 

marked  bj  tba  aMne  wild  prodlj^lil}'  aa  had  ug- 

miliied  hii  oc«j;p«tioa  of  the  tlmme  |Daa.  L  c). 

TbB  eoDaequent  exbauitlon  of  hia  tiBUur;,  and  the 

anned  oooiiel*  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  be 

had  appointed,  nutuihol  the  occaiion  lur  an  anauH 

upon  Jeruialem  on  bii   return    fram    hia  second 

E^^tian  campaign  (a.  c.  ITO),  which  he  had  prab 

My  planned  in  cotOunetlon  with  IHol.  rbilomMn, 

who  was  at  that  time  in  hia  power  (Utm.  li.  93) 

Iha  lomple  waa  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre  took 

place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 

Heoelaut  m  chu^  of  the  city  (2  Hacc.  T. 

1-93;  1  Mace.  I.  SO~28).    Two  jean  after - 

warda,  at  the  cloae  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 

expedition  [Polyb.  uii.  1,  II;  App.  Si/r. 

Sfl;  cf.  Dan.  li.  29,  30],  Antiochua  detached 

lem  and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  aiaislance  of  the  ancealnl  en. 
eniiea  of  the  Jews  (I  Hacc.  iv.  61,  t.  3  ff. ; 
Dan.  li.  41).  The  decnn  thm  fuUowed 
which  have  rendered  his  name  loEamoua. 
The  Temple  vna  dnecnted,  and  the  o1 
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^arlit.  If"  lUiulriinv,  also  called  8iiji,  and  J 
mockery  inifiayin,  Ihc  frnrOic:  Allien,  i.  i3l 
I'ulyh.  iivi.  ]0|  waa  (he  youngeat  son  of  Aiiliochi 
(he  Great,  lie  waa  given  aa  a  hostage  to  tlie  l!i 
aiana  (B,  c.  18gj  after  hia  biba'i  defeat  at  Mai 
neaia.  In  B.  c.  175  he  uaa  released  by  the  li^loi 
vention  of  hia  l>rulher  Releucus,  who  substitute 
hia  own  son  Denietriun  in  hia  place.  Anliocbi 
was  at  Athena  wlien  Seleu< 
lldiodorus.     He  took  ad^ 

ratily  eipdled    lleliiidurua  wbo  bad    usurped  thi 
■'  obliuned  the  kinjtdom  " 


'  (Dan.  > 


:  cf.  liv 


i.  SO),  b 


Bftienlh  day  of  Llsleu  [the  Sytians]  set  up 
'  the  abomination  of  desolation  (i.  t.  an  Idol 

altar:  v.  6»)  on  the  altar"  (1  Haee.  1.  M). 
Teit  ity  alterwards  an  ofibring  was  nisde  upon  it 
tu  .li  piler  (Hjinpiu).  At  Jenualem  all  opposition 
i|i|«n  to  have  naaed;  hut  Maltathias  and  his 
Bona  orgaziiied  a  reaistanoe  ('•  bolpen  with  >  liltl* 
help,"  Dan.  li.  34).  wbicb  pieKrved  invioUto  tba 
name  and  fiiith  of  land.  Heanwbik  Antiochua 
turned  hii  arms  to  tba  l^aat,  towards  I'arthia  (Tac. 
IliH.  V.  8)  and  Armenia  (App.  Syt:ib:  Diod.  ap. 
Uiiller,  Frni/m.  ii.  p.  tO;  Uin.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwarda  of  the  riches  of  a  tomple  of 


■'  Dan.  1 


37)  it 


Elymaia,  hung  with  the  gifU  of  Aleiander,  be  rs- 
solved  to  plunder  it.     The  attempt  waa  defeated: 


and  though  hi 
of  sacril^ee,  the  even 
Ured  to  ISahjlon.  ai 
'        he  died  B.  o. 


fall  Uke  hia  ia 


■  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7).  Ured  to  ISahjlon.  and  thence  to  Tahn  in  l>eriU, 
He  acmuicHi  of  Antiochua  was  imicediatel;  fol-  where  he  died  B.  o.  104.  the  victim  of  supentiUon, 
lownl  h]r  <le<|>eTal«  efltjrta  of  the  llclleniiing  party  terror,  and  remorse  (I'ulyb.  lui.  3\  Joseph.  AuL 
U.  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  aupmnaey.  .lason  ;  ili.  8,  I  IT.),  having  first  heard  of  the  autoesK*  of 
<J(sua;  Joa.  Anl.  lii.  b.  1,  see  jAsnx),  the  brother,  the  Maccabees  In  reatoiing  the  lemplB-wurahip  a* 
>t  Onlaa  III.,  the  hleh  prieat,  penusded  the  kin^  Jerusslem  (1  Msec.  <1  l-U;  cf.  3  Mace  i.  T-ITV) 
to  tranafer  Ibe  bieh  pnesthoud  to  biin,  and  at  the  "  He  came  to  his  end  and  thera  was  none  to  help 
uma  time  bouilit  perrniuion  (2  Mace.  it.  9)  to  bim  "  (Dan.  li.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  4&;  Ur.  iH 
jsrry  nut  his  ilesinii  of  ha)>ituatiiig  tlic  Jews  to  94-5.  lUi.  6,  div.  19.  ilv.  Il-13i  Josqih.  AM.  lU 
L^iwk  customs  (3  Hacc.  iv.  7.  20).     Three  yean    5,  8. 

lAirwanla    Meuelaui.  of  the   tribt  of   Bei^aniLn  I      The  rdgn  cf  Antiochos,  thus  ibortlj  Inaad,  *M 
^iMOil,  wbo  waa   ■"""'—'""^   by  Jiaon    to  I  the  last  gnat  orins  In  lbs  btsta;  of  the  Ja«i  b* 
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bn  tba  aimiDg  of  our  Lord.      Tbt  prominence 
■hich   ii  girsi  to  it  In  the  boidi  of  Uuiel  Gil; 
Kconli  wiUi  id  tjpial  tni  repraetit*tlve  duneler 
{Du.  liL  B,  £5,  Tiii.  11  g.).     The  conqint  of 
Altuutder   hoJ    intmluced   the   forcM  of  (jruk 
thought    utd    lifis  into   the   Jeindt   bttlon, 
which  «u  ilresdj  ptefiuHJ  for  tbsii  opentim 
[Ai.KXAKDBK].     For   [Dure   thui  ■  cmtiirj 
uid  a  lulT  CbMe  forea  bw)  mned  powcrfuD; 
iMlh  upon  the  blth  ud  ugjon  the  bibit*  of 
the  people:  md  the  time  mi  some  when  ta 
mitvwd  ilruggle  ikme  could  decide  whether 
JutUiim  WM  to  be  merged  in  ■  rstionsliied 
Fxgtidiin,  or  to  riee  not  oni;  Tictorioui  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigoroui  ind  more  purs. 
There  were  nunj  tymptomt  which  betokened 
'brt  ([qinwehing  Mruggle.    The  poution  which 
Jndu  oocupiol  on  the  bonjen  of  the  conflict- 
ing empine  of   Sjrii   uid    Kgypt,   exposed  Ob». 
eqoaUj  to  the  open  nuaerice  of  hiu-  (md  ths       ^ 
tiwcheroui  hvora  of  rival  Kiienjgni,  tendered 
il4  national  condition  pracariuui  bom  the  GnL, 
though  (hne  v(i7  circumitucci  wen  favorable  lo 
the  ETuirth  of  Ii«edam.      The  terrilile  crimet   I7 
which  the  nn  of  "  the  North  and  Sooth  "  were 
•tainol,  miut  hate   alienated  the  mind  of  ever; 
bjthful  Jew  fnini  hia  Grecian  lorda,  eren  if  pei»- 
cution  had  not  been  luperadded  from  %;pt  fint 
and  then  from  Spia.     Politicallj  nolhinj  '  " 

for  the  people  in  the  m^  of  Antiochue 
pendeiice.  or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
hope.  Nor  wm  their  social  poaition  km  perilom. 
Thr  influence  of  Gnek  Utenture,  of  (iireign  travel, 
of  eitfnded  comnKtcCj  had  made  itaelf  felt  in  daily 
life.  At  Jcnisalem  the  tuaii  of  the  inhabitant* 
•eem  tu  have  deaired  to  imitate  the  eiercitoi  of  the 
Gneks:  and  a  Jewish  embaaa;  attended  tbe  ffamee 
of  llerculei  at  Tyre  (3  Mace.  ir.  0-20).  F.ven 
their  reUgioua  ftelingi  were  yielding;  and  befcire 
the  riling  of  the  Btaccabeea  no  oppoaition  wat  of- 
fered to  the  execution  of  the  king'i  decreea.  Upon 
tbe  fint  attempt  of  Jaeon  the  "prieata  had  no  cour- 
age to  KTve  at  the  altar"  (3  Mace.  iv.  U;  cf.  I 
Hacc.  i.  43);  and  thi>  not  ao  much  troia  willhil 
^loataij.  a>  Itom  a  diartgaid  lo  tbe  vital  principle* 
involied  in  the  conflict.  Thui  it  waa  neceaaary  thai 
the  fihaJ  iauta  of  a  Use  Hdleniam  abould  be  openly 
■een,  thu  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  thoee 
■bo  cheriahed  tbe  ancient  &ith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiocbut  was  in  every  way 
luilad  to  accoinp)Jih  thie  end;  and  yet  it  seeing  to 
have  beai  tiie  rceiilt  of  paniouate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-bid  Mhenie  to  exbrpile  a  >tran|te 
creed.  AI  6nl  he  inutated  the  libeml  policy  of 
bii  predeceeson;  uid  the  occaiion  for  bis  attacki 
■H  furnished  by  the  Jews  thcnuelvee.  F.i-eii  the 
notjni  by  which  be  waa  BnaDy  actuated  were  per- 
nul,  or  at  most  only  ^loliticiJ.  Able,  energetic, 
(Poljb.  uvii.  IT)  and  tiboal  to  ptofueion,  Anti- 
dchiu  waa  recklcas  and  unscrupukiue  in  the  eiecu- 
lloD  of  hi*  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court  ' 
powet  and  to  dreed  it.  He  gained  an  eai|Hn,  and 
H  rememboed  that  he  had  been  a  hoalage.  he- 1 
gardleai  himself  of  the  god*  of  hie  &then  (Dan. 
d.  ST),  be  was  incapable  of  qfiredatlng  the  power  ' 
>f  reliigion  Id  others ;  and  like  Ncn>  in  laler  times  ' 
ae  becnine  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  m  the  ' 
Koman  emperor  by  the  pnpetratiou  3f  unnatural : 
irimfts,  but  by  the  disr^fard  of  ercty  higher  frei- ! 
Jig.  "  lie  magnified  himself  ahove  4II."  Hie  real 
(■ty  wttum  he  recognized  was  the  homau  war-god,  I 
«id  li^TtnsBe*  wen  his  moat  aacred  tanplea  (Dan,  j 
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d.  as  If,)  Ewald,  GtKh.  da  Voltit  Itr.  Ir.  310) 
(.'ooftmlad  with  luch  a  persecutor  tbe  Jew  italized 
tbe  spiritual  power  of  his  bith.  The  evUi  of  ht^ 
tJimdom  were  leen  concentrated  In  a  penmial 
shqie.     The  ouLvsrd  fbinia  o(  worship  heauir  iu- 


:  BAiiiBni  Atrn- 


Tseted  with  soniething  of  a  ncnnxntal  dignity 
Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic 
devotion.  An  independent  nation  asserted  the 
inlsKTily  of  it*  bopce  in  the  &«•  of  I^ypt,  Syria, 
and  Rome.  B.  F.  W. 


;^    0CSU.IV.  B 


while  M 


ibiid,  u 


9  the 


guardianship  of  Lfiisi  [App.  fyr.  U;  1  irlscc. 
iii.  a  (.,  vl.  17).  though  Aiitiochus  had  asaigned 
this  oBico  to  I'liilip  his  own  fuater-brotho  on  bii 
doth. Mid  (1  .Mhci'.  vi.  14  f.,  hb;  9  Uacc.  ii.  39). 
Slionly  after  bii  acceuiun  he  m.'urhed  sgaiiist 
JeruKileiu  with  a  lai^  army,  accoiiipiuiled  by  I.y- 
siu.  to  relieve  the  Syrinn  garrison,  which  was  hard 
pnjMod  by  Judag  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  vi.  IB  fT) 
He  lEpulsed  ,1udas  al,  Bethzacharia.  and  took  Belta- 
sura  (Kethiur)  after  a  vigorous  rrsistaiice  (1  Haoc 
vi.  .11-501.  Hut  when  the.lewiah  force  in  the  tem- 
ple was  on  the  point  of  yieUing,  l.ysiaa  penuaded 
the  king  lo  conclude  a  hasty  peace  tliat  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  fntti 
I'ersiB  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  ( I  Maci:. 
•i.  ai  r.;  Joseph.  AM.  lii.  9,  b  V,.  Pbilip  was 
speedily  oi'erpowered  (Joseph,  f,  c);  liut  inlheneat 
yai  (II.  ('.  162)  Antiochu*  and  l.ysLi*  fell  into  the 
hand*  of  LJenietriu*  Soter,  tbe  ton  of  Seleucus 
Ptulnpalor,  who  caueed  them  to  he  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  wrung*  which  he  had  himself  suf 
fered  ttam  Atiliochui  tlpiphanai  (1  Mace.  vli.  3~l; 
^Macc.  xiv.  1,2;  ,lD«^.h.  Ant.  lii,  10.  t:  IMib 

wii.  laj.  B.  V.  w: 

ANTl'OCHUS  VI,  ('A\^{»Rf>ot  A\fi<(t 
Bpou  TOO  riiott,  App.  Sip:  B8 ;  sninamed  litii 
Joaeph.  Ant.  liii.  T,  1;  and  Ari^or))!  tuiwtm, 
on  couns),  was  (he  son  of  Akoander  Babis  and  Cln- 
ojaln  (App.  5yr.  1,  c],  AAff  his  bther'i  dealh 
(llfl  R.  r.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
still  a  child  (raiSfor,  App.  I  c,  mutipmr  rtirr 
Dor.  1  Mace,  If.  M),  he  was  lOon  afterwanls  brought 
Forward  (c.  1(S  B,  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  tbe  thime 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Nicatiir  by  'IVvphcn  or 
Diodutus  (1  Mace.  li.  33;  A|q>.  .tyr.  Ha-.  .Strab- 
xiv.  p.  nSA;  ivi.  p.  T&3),  who  hwl  been  an  olticer 
of  hit  father.  IVyphon  succeeded  Ih  gaining  An- 
tioch (1  Haeo,  li,  M);  and  afta-wanJs  tbe  gnats 
part  of  5yHa  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochu*. 
Jonathan,  who  w«  eoofirmed  by  him  in  tbe  high 
prierthood  (I  Mace.  n.  fiT)  and  Inneted  with  Sk 
sntributed  giKtlr  lo  tilr 


AMTIOCHUS  VII 


leBlnitllf  AnUochuVl. 
'JkT. ;  ilMal  vl  KIdc  ndlMe,  lo  right.     Rct.  ;  BAIIAEHI  A 
TUVor  En[I«AND]VZ  aloNYSoV.      Id  Bald,  TPY*  (T 
phaa,,  ud  diB  eiP  (16S  £r,  Sdeneld.). 


R  ItAi-tH],  occiippug  AKakti 
■nd  GuB,  ind  ndudng  Ibe  niuptij  m  br  m  Da- 
inucua  (1  Mhcc.  li.  SO-2).  lie  aftcrwHrdi  dcfiated 
the  UDajs  of  DemMjiui  at  Huor  (1  Hocc.  li.  67) 
DSrCsdeifa  (t.  73);  uid  repulsed  ■  Mcond  HUempt 
vbich  be  mide  to  regain  I'aJestiue  (1  Uuc.  lii. 
94  S. ).  Trypbon  hating  now  gained  the  aupreme 
powa  In  (he  ■axax  of  Anlioctiua,  no  kmger  eon- 
eealed  hia  design  of  uaurpi»K  U,e  crown.  At  a 
flnt  aUp  ha  took  Jonathan  Uj  Ircacherj  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.C.  143(1  Mwc.  lii.  iHB.):  and 
aAervardi  murdered  the  ]uuni;  king,  and  aicendcd 
the  throne  (1  Maoc.  liii.  31:  .Iirepb.  Ant.  liii.  5. 
6;  App.  Syr,  CS.  Uvy  {Ayjil.  j.'>|  myt  ineorreellj 
de«ni  onnoi  ndmodum  tubrm  ....  Diod.  ap. 
MilUer,  Franm.  ii.  19.     Just.  mvi.  ]). 

h.  F.  w- 
ANTIOCHUS  VII.  SIDETBS  (SiMr^i, 

ff  fiiir,  in  famphylia :  not  tmm  ''"•  a  hunltr : 
PluL  jlp(^AHi.  p.  34;  called  also  Ehi(34i,  'A( 
pioati  JiMOph.  ^nt.  riil.  B^  2  ^  l->iwl>.  Chron.  Ann. 
i.  349),  kir^  of  Sjria,  was  the  «ea.nd  hiii  of  [»e- 
melriui  I.  Wlmi  hia  brother,  Demetniu  Niistor, 
inu  Uken  priaoiw  (c.  Ml  u.  c.)  by  Mithridates  1. 
(Atsacea  VI.,  1  Mace.  liv.  1)  king  of  Parlhia,  he 
married  hia  wife  Cleopatia  (App.  ,?^.  68;  .Iniit. 
xuvj.  1\  and  obtained  poaanaton  of  iht  throne 
(I3T  11.  C),  havil^  expelled  the  uaurper  Trypbon 
(I  Maoc  IT.  1  ff;  Stiah.  lie.  p.  6CB).  At  £ral 
be  made  a  very  adiulageoua  treatf  with  Siniou, 
ttbo  waa  now  "bigh-prieet  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
I  ut  when  he  grew  independent  of  hia  help,  be  with, 
drew  Ibe  concodona  which  he  bad  made  and  de- 
iraiided  the  auitoider  of  the  (ortreaaea  wtkb  the 
.lewa  bald,  or  an  equivalent  in  moaxj  (I  Mace.  ly. 
26  ff.i  Joaeph.  AiU.  liil.  T,  3).  Aa  Sinion  waa 
unwilling  lo  yield  lo  h  j  deiiaiida,  he  aenl  a  force 
iindfT  Cendebvua  Bgainit  bim,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified pmilion  at  Cedron  (V  1  Mace.  ir.  41),  n«r 
Azotua,  ajid  harnaacd  IIk^  nuntkunding  country. 
Afia  the  dd'eat  of  Cendelneub  by  the  aona  of  Si- 
tnon  and  the  deatruetioo  of  bi«  worka  (1  Mace.  ivi. 
I-IO],  Antiochua,  who  had  retiititcd  from  tlic  pur- 
wit  of  l>)'phon,  und(T(Auk  an  eipeditioo  againflt 
JudiFB  ID  peraoQ.  He  hud  >iet>e  to  Jeruialein,  hut 
aeeording  lo  .Foaefihui  granted  honorable  toma  lo 
John  Hyreanua  (b.  c.  133|,  who  had  made  a  ng. 
jnnia  reaiitance  (Jonph.  Ant.  liii.  S;  yet  comp. 
PorphjT.  >p    Euaeh.  Chron.  Arui.  i.  349,  mumi 

AntlMhui  unit  tinned  hit  arma  acainat  the  Par- 
iMaaa,  and  Hyrcuiiia  aeeompanied  him  in  tbe  can- 
wlfn     But,  alter  mue  noceaie*,  he  waa  aatinij 


AKTIPATRIS 

dcftaltd  bj  fbraartei  n.  (Anaaa  Tll.^ 
and  fdl  in  the  lott^e  e.  b.  <;.  lUT-a  (Jo- 
iqih.  L  c.  i  JuiL  luri.,  nirilL  10;  App. 
Sjr.  68,  frrtinr  (arrifr.  For  the  wai 
of  hia  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  KL  Sthrift.  1 
Sit  t. ;  Clinlon,  F.  B.  li.  333  tt.). 

B.F.  W. 
AN-TIPAS  ('Arrlwoi:  AtOipia). 
A  martyr  al  Hergamoa,  and,  acccrdisg  tc 
(ndilion,  Inafaop  of  that  place  (Rot.  IL 
13).  He  ia  aaid  to  have  anfflsed  nuilyi- 
dom  in  the  nlgu  of  Uomitiao  by  beiiic 
cut  into  a  bamin);  brazen  bull  {MtnU. 
(Jr.  iii.  51).     Hia  day  in  the  Greek  oA- 

j_  endar  i>  April  11.  W.  A.  W. 

r       ANTIPAS.     [HKBOti.] 

ANTIP'ATER  ('An-fwrrpof  :  A%- 


1(1  Mao 
ANTIP'ATRIS  CArTlFOTpii). 


uT.as). 


of  idenUiyiDg  tbig  tswit  are  doe,  partly  to  the  Ibr 
tunale  circumBtanee  that  tbe  old  Semitic  name  of 
the  place  baa  lingered  among  the  praent  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  apecially  under- 
taiien  by  Dr.  Eli  Smitli,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  Ulua- 
trating  the  night  march  of  the  aoldien  who  con- 
1-cyed  St.  Paul  from  -Teruaalem  lo  Cieaarea  (Acta 
iiiii.  <<1).  Dr.  Kobinson  waa  of  opinion,  wbin 
he  publiahed  hia  firat  edition,  that  the  read  which 
the  aoldien  took  on  this  occsaion  led  from  Jouaa- 
leni  lo  Csanm  by  the  paaa  of  Belh-IIorim,  and  by 
Lydda,  or  l>)0«pnli>.  Tbia  ia  the  route  which  waa 
followed  by  Ceatiui  Gallua,  aa  mentioned  by  Jo- 
aepbui  (£.  J.  ii.  19,  {  1);  and  it  appeara  to  be 
idaitical  with  that  giren  In  the  Jeruaalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Aatipatria  ia  49  milea  from 
Jerusalem,  and  SB  from  Desorea.  Even  oa  tbia 
■uppoaition  il  would  have  been  quite  poasible  br 
troopa  leailng  Jeranlem  on  tbe  e>*ciiing  of  one 
day,  to  rcHch  Ccsuea  on  the  not,  tx-A  lo  atart 
thence  after  a  Rat,  lo  return  to  (it  it  not  aaid  Ihal 
they  smved  at)  their  qu»r(<Tt  at  Jenualem  before 
nigbtlWl.     But  tie  difficulty  ia  enliiely  re 


Ur.S 


lilb't 


ng  by  Kopbna 

indeed  aaya  "  he  does 
where  iiefbre  so  eitenai 
(See  B3tl.  Sarra,  i-oj 
EpUUa  «f  St.  Pnvl,  ■ 
It  may  be  difficult 


intipatria-    On  IhLe  route 

)t  rememinr  obacrving  any. 
•  remuna  of  a  Roma^i  md-^' 
i.  pp.  478-493;  Life  and 
1.  ii.  pp.  330-334,  ad  ed.) 
le  precise  apot  whov 


the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  A 
Snbfl,  delerminea  the  general  ^tuation.  Jofle^diua 
tells  u>  tlut  the  old  name  waa  Capharwha  (Kofop 
ri$a  or  XaBafCiffc),  and  that  Herod,  when  be  it- 
buiit  tbe  city,  changed  it  to  Anlipatrit,  In  hoiinr 
of  big  father  Antipater  (Ant.  liii.  15,  }  ],  ivi.  5, 
;  3:  B.  J.  I.  21,  i  9).  The  povtion  of  Rrfr-Saba 
it  in  tufficient  harmony  with  what  the  .lewiih  h^a- 
torion  aaya  of  the  poeition  of  Antifatrig,  which  he 
describea  as  a  H-ell-ffalcrcd  and  well-wooded  plai:;. 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  nilh  hia  noticea  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  oiihUry  purpoeee  to  the  lea 
near  Ji^ipa,  ty  one  of  the  A 


B.  J.  i. 


,,  S  7).      At  • 


be  mentions  the  place  again  in  eoimecUan  with  g 
militarj  morement  of  VeapMian  from  C««Bre*  lo- 
midi  Jnusolem  (B.  J,  ii.  8,  J  1).  No  renudni 
of  andent  Anlipatrit  haie  been  found ;   but  Ihi 


AlfTONIA 

Aj^rO'NIA,  a  Ibrtrai  buiU  br  llenxl  on  the 
liM  of  Um  mun  auciint  Buii,  on  tliB  N.  W.  of  Lhc 
Tnapk,  and  »  uuned  bj  turn  ifter  hia  Erieocl  An- 
Idoiut.  [J  EKuaAL£H.]  TIhi  word  ojwhero  oceurs 
Id  the  Bible.  [11m  Ibftrai  la  nfemd  to,  howewr. 
ji  A«U  uL  31  ff.] 

ANTOTHI'JAH  (n^nn??  [aiuKtr,  3/ 
lAatnk\x  'AmSMiciil'liiSlri  [V«t.  AmSiuB  iciu 
loftirO  Ala.  AHSvfia:  .Aulfttriia}.  A  l<«i- 
11  at  ShMhak  (1  Chr.  liii.  dt). 

W. .-     - 


junilA,  DIM  rf  tbe  K 


AHTOTHITE,  THE  Cnhjpn : 


[Vit  Er»wO  Aloi.  E7iw3;  [Conip.  'Ai^yS:] 
Aiiu6).  Sod  of  Coi,  uid  descendant  of  Judab, 
UiRiugb  Aihur  the  btber  oC  Tkkua  (1  Cbc.  It.  H). 
W.  A.  W. 

A'NUS  CArvuM;  [Aha.  A»ai;t :  Aid. 
'Anf>:l  ^triknii),  B  l.eTiU  (1  Lsdr.  ii.  4M. 
[Ba:.,.| 

APA'ME  CAr^i)'  '1p«w),  cniculiliH  of  Ite- 
riia  [uid  duigbUr  of  ButKu]  (1  EkIt.  It.  39). 

APBLXeS  ('ATiMqtl,  &  OiriitUn  uluUd 


brS 


I'm]  in  Rom.  x 


.  10,  a 


d  bjtl 


,  I  iv  Xpurrv- 
tagxali  (hit  be  ma;  bare  been  identical  vitfa 
ApuUmi;  but  there  nenu  no  gruund  for  auppoaiug 
it,  aiid  we  Wni  from  ilunee  {Sat.  i.  a,  100)  tbat 
Apella  ma  a  common  name  tmoBK  the  Jem.  T»- 
ditkin  make*  him  blibop  of  Snijma,  or  Herurlo 
(Kibric.  Zax  EtangtL  p.  116).  II.  A, 

APES  (D'S'lP,  A-^lm:  ir[ei|»,:  nmi,t) 
oeeur  iii  1  K.  i.  33,  "  once  in  time  yan  «me  tbe 
Oavy  fA  Tbanbiab,  brini^uig  gold,  and  ailt'er,  ivorj*, 
and  aps,  and  pococka,"  and  in  th»  parallel  pa*- 
MgeofaCbr.il.  31.  The  Vat.  Tenion  [edition]  of 
the  LXX.  in  tbe  lirat-mentioued  puaage  unitta  tbe 
wDida  "  Itot},  and  i^iea,  and  peacocki,"  nliilr  tlie 
Alei.  nntoa  [edition]  haa  tbem;  but  both  tbeae 
Kniooa  ban  tbe  wurdu  in  the  paan^^  of  Ibe  book 
tt  ChiODklei. 

Kr  KHne  Uleinptii  Ui  identiTj  the  varioua  kinda 
of  Qiiadnimaiut  vbicb  vert  known  to  thv  aiicieiila, 
n  A.  A.  II.  UehteoMciii'i  work,  entitled  Ommtit- 

mKlwruni/oriTiii  (Hamb.  ITSl);  aiwl  tU.  T>*.n-i 

(Lond.  ISUO),  to  which  he  has  added  a  inutosopb- 
iol  Eaaaf  conomiog  the  Cjnocrphali,  the  Satyrs, 
■nd  Sphinges  of  the  aodenla.  AriaIotk(/)e  .4ium. 
SiU.  ii.  b,  ed.  Schneider)  appean  Is  divide  the 
Qoadrumana  order  of  Manuoalia  into  thne  Iriliea, 
which  be  duraderim  bj  tbe  names.  rfSriitiH, 
irqjSai.  and  nvraviAoAn.  The  Isnt-named  ElunilT 
•IB  no  doubt  iden^oil  with  tbe  animals  that  fi>nu 
Ibe  Alhean  gcciua  (,'yn»v/iA'i/iu  of  modem  m  t- 
9({ial«.  Tlie  (^391  Ariitiitle  dittinguisfaes  from  the 
tliitKBi,  b;  tlie  bet  of  tbe  furmtr  posKssuig  »  tail, 
rhii  name,  perhaps,  ma}  stand  {•«  tbe  whole  trihe 
<  tailed  monkejs.  eiditdi-ij;  the  Cynocrplinli  and 
he  Lemunit,  whidi  Iwltr,  since  IheT  belong  to 
Jm  i^nd  of  Usdagsscar,  were  pTob^hlj  whJcJlj 
uknown  to  the  andsits. 
Tbe  ■((nicw,  (hvefen,  would  stani  ss  the  re; 


paoiee,  tc  Atlbouijh,  tiowever,  \iist-it]e  ptriups 
used  these  lenos  respectiTdy  in  a  definite  sense,  li 
b;  DO  means  fidlows  that  they  are  so  employed  \iy 


L  fiagiaent  of  Simou- 
ines  m  scnneider's  Amvt.  mi  Ai-iit-  ilUt-  Aniiu- 
iii.  76).  The  IJCX.  use  of  tbe  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  eitended  senie  as  the  repre- 
aenlatiw  of  the  Hebrew  word  A'l^,  U>  denote  any 
tpevies  of  QuadnunanoUB  ttaminalia:  licbtcnstdn 
coi^ectures  tbat  tbe  Hebrew  wurd  repieaails  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeya,  perhaps,  Clrto/iiHecnt 
lii'ina;  but  aa  this  ipecieB  is  sd  inhabitant  ot 
Guinea,  and  imknowD  in  Eastern  Aftiea,  it  is  not 
at  ell  loobable  (bat  this  u  the  animal  denoted. 
ill  the  engnting  which  represents  the  Ljtbo- 


{that  e 


iiKtit  linuMi  at  l*rKUesl 

■2:U.  Svo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  6isnn  of  suine 
inimjj  in  *  tree,  with  the  word  KHIHEN  over  it. 
Irf  this  uiinu]  [>r.  Sliaw  says  (312),  "It  is  ■ 
besuIiAil  liule  emture,  wilb  a  ahan;]  i\k\  tike  thf 
C-iUillirU,  snd  liiappi]  eiaetly  like  thow^  niiinke)v 
[bat are couintonly called  Mannuiels.  TheKHinEF 
may  tliervfure  be  the  Ethiupiaii  monkey,  called  b< 
the  Hebrews  KimiJ,,  and  by  the  (ireeks  KHHOS, 
KK401,   or   KEinOl.  from   whence   the    i.HliD 


/Tripf  n  of  the  i'rsnestine  la 


9,  Desmi 


,  whlcb 


ited  in 

ihe  niembtn  of  that  i^up  of  QKSjInnnaUH  are  |>c- 
nilior  to  America.  In  all  prulaliility,  as  h:ijt  Icen 
itated  above,  the  kRpk  of  the  ilihle  is  »ot'iiitcn<ie! 
o  refer  to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape," 

Solomon  was  a  naUnaliiit.  and  cnllEvted  evay- 

iung  that  was  eurioua  and  beautiful;  and  i^  lis 

^ir    K.   1'ennait   has  very  pbuisibly  argued,    Ibf 

uicient  Tarsbish  is  identical  with  Pi  de  tialie.  « 

tume  seaport  of  Oytai,  it  b  not  imprubabk  that 

ln'^int  which  tbe  fltet  brought  tn  Solonwii 

I  some  of  the  monkeys  ftom  thnt  eountry,  which, 

rding  tu  Sir  IC  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 

eiM^ion  of  tbs  gnceM  rUaun  ( .1/  •enciu  pi- 

Unlm),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  <Iuadniman* 

lliere  can  be  little  douht  hut  that  tbe  hii-l'i^  wen 

brought  ftom   (he  ssme  country  which    supplied 

ivory  and  pouncka;  both  of  which  an  oommoii  in 
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Oyko;  and  Sir  E.  Teniient  has  drawn  atteiitiou 
U)  the  fret  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apeN,  ivury, 
and  peaoocka  are  idenUeal  with  the  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Krapf  (Ti-uv.  in  E.  Afrira^  p.  618),  be- 
Beving  Ophlr  to  be  on  the  £.  Afticau  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa 
{Coiolnu). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
ire  signified  by  the  term  Satyn,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyr.]  The 
English  venions  of  1550  and  1574  [Bishops*  Bible] 
read  (Im.  xiii.  21),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "satyrs  shall 
dance  there/*  —  '^apes  shall  daunoe  there."  The 
ancients  were  no  doubt  acqnsdnted  with  many  kinds 
of  Quadrumaua,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  rUn.  viii.  c.  19,  zi.  44;  .£lian.  NaL  An.  xvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  827;  Bochart,  Hierm,  ii. 
398);  cf.  Mart  Epig.  iv.  12:  — 

«  Si  mlhi  canda  foret  oereopithecus  ero." 

W.  H. 

APHAB'SATHCHITBS,     APHAR'SI- 

TES,    APHAR'SACHITES  (K^JTOl?^, 

•     •  •  • 

ffcuot',  *A^>apiraxauoi\  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  ^opeir- 
9aYmoi,  A^ocuraiot;  £zr.  v.,  Atpapo'cuc'^  Aphar- 
tamachcn^  \Arph€i$aBi^'\  Arphasachm,  [^Aphar- 
inchan])^  the  names  of  colain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  luid  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Anyrian 
leader  Aanappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  t.  6,  [vi.  6] ).  The  fint 
and  last  are  Regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  these 
tribes  came  u  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture:  the 

initial  S  is  regarded  as  prosthetic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  allowed)  to  Panetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant 
of  tnounUdnters^  applied  principally  to  a  tribe  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the 
second  has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by 
Geseniua  to  the  Persse,  to  which  it  certainly  bean* 
a  much  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
fiirm  of  the  latter  name  found   in   Dan.  vi.  28 

(S^D"1&).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  roisians  in  Ezr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some 
doubt  upon  Geseniua^s  conjecture;  but  it  is  \'ery 
possible  that  the  Utcnl  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  while  the  official  and  general 
aaroe  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  B. 

ATHEK  (pCy,  from  a  root  signifying  te- 
nacity or  firmness,  Ges.;  *A^4k''  [Apktc])f  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

L  [Rom.  'O^ck;  Vat  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  king  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Juiah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Apbekah 
bf  Josh.  XV.  53. 

2.  [In  .lush,  xiii..  Vat  To^ck;  Aid.  Alex.  *A^ 
txd;  <c:ouip.  *A^f «(«<(:  Apheca.]  A  city,  appar- 
ently in  the  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
vom  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ^ected  (Judg. 

31:  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  (T^b^).  This  is 
jrobably  the  same  place  as  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
I),  on  the  extreme  north  "  border  of  the  .Vmorites,'* 


•  F)1P  appears  to  be  a  word  of  Ibraign  origin,  allied 

40  ths  Samduit  mod  Malabar  tepi,  which  perhaps  = 
100.  mmUty  whence  the  German  ^fe  and  the  bg- 
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and  apparently  beyond  Sidon,  and  which  is  Idflutf 
fied  by  Gesenius  ( Tkei.  UO  a)  with  the  Aphaca  6t 
classical  times,  fiunous  for  ite  temple  of  Venus,  and 
now  Afka  (Uob.  iii.  606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  A/ka 
however,  lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  dopes  of  the  mountain,  and  conse- 
quently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
Asher  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadeah  and  other  places 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  oompany  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

8.  (With  the  article,  P?^f H),  a  place  at  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  wbife  the  Israelites  pitched 
in  Ehen-ezer,  before  the  fiital  battle  in  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  froni^  Jerusalon. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not  less  diaastroui 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily 
near  Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thithor  from  the 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding;  and  if  so,  the 
Philistines  were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  "  backbone  **  of  the  country. 

5.  [In  1  K.  *A^€Kd.]  A  city  on  the  military 
road  from  S}Tia  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was 
called  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagements  with  S}Tia  (3  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

article).  The  use  of  the  word  "iW^Sn  (A.  V. 
*'  the  pkin  ")  in  1  K.  xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  level  down-country  east  <^ 
the  Jordan  [Mishor]  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  it 
is  now  found  in  Fik^  at  the  bead  of  the  Wady  AK/fc, 
6  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road 
between  Damascus,  NAbulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert*s  map,  1857),  with  all  the  perma- 
nence of  the  East,  through  the  village,  which  ii 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  inns  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (\iii.  14,  §  4)  tha 
name  is  given  as  ^AAfKd.  Eusebius  (Onom, 
*A^eic<()  says  that  in  his  time  there  was,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  irefi/iiy  fitydXri  (Jer.  castellum  grande) 
called  Apheca  by  (irc/>0  Ilippes  (Jer.  Hippos);  but 
he  i4>parently  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippos  wis 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  the  llecapdis. 
Fik,  or  Feik,  has  been  \-isited  by  Burckhardt,  Seei- 
sen,  and  others  (Bitter,  PaL  pp.  348-353),  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name  that 
has  been  identified  with  certainty.  G. 

APHE'KAH(nq.9H:«aicou<il;  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.  *A^€ucd']  Apheca)la^  city  of  Judah,  in  Un 
mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  some  as 
Aphek  1. 

APHER'EMA  {*A<f>aiptfia\  [Alex.  A^tpt- 
ftai]  'A^cpcifuC  JoH.),  one  of  the  three  **  govern- 
inents*'  {y6fiovs)  added  to  Judasa  from  Samaria 
(and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter,  and  oun- 
firmed  by  Nicanor  J  Mace.  xi.  34)  (see  Joe.  AtU. 
xiii.  4,  §  9,  and  Reland,  p.  178).     The  word  it 


lish  npty  the  initial  aspirate  being  droooad. 
lUnstnttflS   this  dertvatloa  by  cooiparinff  the 
amare  ttom  Sanricr.  kam. 
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jouttad  In  Uie  Vulgate,  ft  is  idrobftbiy  the  aune 
M  EpbniiD  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh). 

APHERUA  {"K^toad:  Evra)  one  of  the 
[■ons  of  tlie]  **  servants  of  Sobmon  "  [who  retorned 
mch  Zenibbabel]  (1  Esdr.  t.  84).  [His  name  is 
not  fiound  in  the  puaM  liste  of  Eara  and  Neho- 
miah.] 

APHFAH  {TV^^  Irtfrahed],  A4»^«e ; 
[Alex.  A^iy:J  4/>A»a),  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
auhen  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  (P'»?S:  [Nat;  Vat  Nati;  Alex. 
:4a4>tK;  AM.  Comp.''A^^K:]  Apkee),  a  city  of 
.\jher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  81).  Probably  the  same  place  aa 
Aph£K  3. 

APHOKAH,  the  house  of  (HH^pb  rT*?) 
[the  fawn\  a  place  mentioned  in  Mie.  i.  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (VVin^ ,  172)  to  be  identical  with 
Oplirah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  Judah,  while  Ophrah  would 
appear  to  lie  E.  of  Bethel  [Ophrah].  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  4^  oXkov  jcard  yiXura  [Vulg. 
in  d^mo pulverii],  G. 

*  Aoo(»xiing  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  com. 
pound  names  the  transhtors  of  the  A.  Y.  might 
have  written  Beth  Lei^rah  for  Aphiah.  The  ^ 
here  is  sign  of  the  goiitive.  If  the  name  be  the 
same  as  Ophrah  (it  may  be  di^rent  as  there  is 
some  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  &ear  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  n-JC?  in  Mic  L  10,  instead  of  H^^y, 

10  as  more  readily  to  suggfst  "^^^y  duMt,  in  con- 
formity with  the  expression  which  foQows:  *'In 
Ashe"  (as  we  should  say  in  English)  *<roll  thyself  in 
ashes."     See  Pusey's  Minor  Pivjjketi.  ill.  800. 

H. 

APH'SES  (V??Bn  [thedisprrsion]'.  'A4>*<Hi; 
[Aid.  Alex.  *A^c0-o^:]  Aphses),  chief  of  the  18th 
of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

APOCALYPSE.     [Revelatioji.] 

APOCRYPHA  (BifiKla  '\w6Kpwt>a)^  'ITie 
eoUectiou  of  Boolcs  to  which  this  term  ia  popularly 
i^ipfied  includes  the  fidlowing.  The  order  given 
's  tliat  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  lEsdras. 

II.  2EBdcas. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

v.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  tho  Son  of  Sirach, 
3r  Eockttasticus. 

VHI.   Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  HistOTy  of  Susanna. 

XI.  llie  History  of  the  destructiou  of  Btl  and 
he  Dragon. 

XU.   The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 
XHI.   1  Maccabees. 
XIV.   2  Maccabees. 

Tlie  separate  books  of  this  coUection  are  treated 
«f  In  distinct  articles.     Their  relation  to  the  sauov 
■ai  books  of  the  Okl  Testament  is  discuwed  under 
Ja^tv     In  Ui<^  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
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eonaider:  —  I.  The  meaning  and  history  if  thr 
word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  coUee 
tion  as  a  whole  in  its  reUtion  to  Jewish  litemtura 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  iiw6Kpwp05i  **  hidden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  m  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  rlaasicHl  Greek,  cf.  Ecdus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17;  CoL  ii.  3),  seems,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  sig- 
nification ^  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  (cfe  Anim.  c.  2} 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  19,  69,  iii. 
4,  29)  i^ply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  an- 
thoritative.  The  first  passage  refomd  to  from  the 
Stromata,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  word.  The  followers  of 
Frodicos,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boost 
that  they  have  $(fi\ovs  iacoKp^Aous  of  Zoroaster. 
In  Athanasitts  (£>.  FetL  vol  li.  p.  38;  Synop' 
tit  Sac.  ScfipL  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Cokm.  1686), 
Augustine  (c.  Fautt.  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Deif  xv.  23), 
Jerome  (A/>.  ad  LtBtftm,  and  Prol.  GaL)  the  word 
is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it  The  writers  of  that  period, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  deariy  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense;  and  henoe 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  {Synopt,  8.  Senpt,  L  c) 
that  such  books  are  dwoirpv^s  fiafiXov  ^  hvwyvA- 
iTtws  &^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  woi^  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explidt :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribuj  "  {de  CSe. 
Dtiy  1.  c.)>  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendl  sunt  in 
aliqua  auctoritate  secretH  sed  quia  nuU&  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  neecio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  pnesumtione  prolati  sunt "  (c.  Fatut,  L  c). 
Later  coi^ectures  are  (I),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
kitlon  of  the  tInglLih  Bible  (ed.  1539,  Pre£  to 
Apocr.),  **  because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not 
openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  wen  in  secret 
and  apart; "  (2)  une,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  iii  a  passage  in  Kpiphanius  (de 
A  fens,  ac  Pottd.  c.  4)  that  the  Iwolu  ui  question 
were  80  called  liecauae,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  exduded  knh  t^s  Kpvtrnis  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
servtxl;  (3)  that  the  word  i,'w6Kpv^  answers  to 

the  Fleb    C^Tn^),  lOn-i  abtcondiii,  by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  publidy  in  the  synagogues;  (4)  that 
it  originates  in  the  Kptnrrd  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
iMariiig  the  name,  at  variance  with  fiict;  that  (2), 
as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
ikw6Kpu^  as  the  tnuuktion  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  fiur  only 
a  ooigecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  focts  oonnected  with  the  books  to  iriiioh 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  His 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  conricUng  his  opponents  out  of  their  owr 
mouth.     Augustine  ijcplieit^  admits  thai  a  '^se 
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srata  AQctoritM  "  had  been  ekimed  for  the  wriliiigi 
ko  which  he  aacribei  merely  an  **  occulta  origo.'* 
All  these  &cts  hannonize  with  the  belief  that  the 
oae  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  origi- 
nated in  the  ckuin  oommon  to  nearly  all  the  sects 
thet  participated  in  the  Gnostic  chancier,  to  a 
leoet  esoteric  knoiHedge  deposited  in  books  which 
were  laado  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems 
not  mih^ely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  3 
to  the  pretensions  of  soch  teachers.  The  books  of 
our  own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  fed- 
ing  and  the  way  in  which  it  wmked.  llie  inspU 
ration  of  Uie  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  ziv.  40-47) 
kauis  him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70 
last  an  to  be  "delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
unong  the  people.'*  Assuming  the  var.  led.  of 
94  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the 
true  readings  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
secret  books,  in  which  was  the  <*  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wudom,  and  the  stream 
of  knowledge,  *  were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than 
'ne  twenty. four  books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 
eanon,  which  were  for  <*  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike.*'  It  wm  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these 
secret  book8  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascriled  to 
the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  bnthen  history  that 
had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a 
mysterious  wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apoc- 
rypha bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah, 
Eara.  Beyond  its  limits  the  creatk)n  of  spurious 
documents  took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athanasius  <*  (Synopt,  S.  Script.)  shom  at 
once  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litoa- 
ture  which  was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at 
once  secrrt  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  &ith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX.  ooU 
lection,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  tecrei  book  {libri  tccretiores^  Orig.  Comnu  in 
AfatL  ed.  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rqected  as  tpu- 
riotu.  The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  firom  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
Car  as  books  like  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con> 
cemed,  the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  question 
affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
And  of  the  manner  in  which  it  afiected  the  recep- 
tion of  particuhir  books,  bekings  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Cakon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  fiurts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  accustomed  to  the 
jse  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
lame  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
leverentiy  fiom  all  the  books  which  wen  incorpo- 
rated hi  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  y.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  '<  divine 
Scripture,**  **  prophecy.**    They  are  very  fer  from 

a  The  books  enmnemted  by  Athanarios,  besides 
viitings  Msely  ascribed  to  aaUiors  of  canonical  books, 
m  Knphsniah,  Babakkuk,Bnkial,  and  Danfcsl,  inclodiid 
*ftlrni  vhloh  havn  the  names  of  Soooh,  of  the  Fatcl- 
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applying  the  term  ikv6ieov^s  to  these  writings.  II 
they  are  conscious  of  tne  diflerenoe  between  then 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  fey 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synqp$.  8.  SenpU  L  C; 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ov  JcoroM^i^ficra, 
&KriXrv^^eya,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for 
the  ethicau  instruction  of  catechiunens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine,  in  like 
manner,  applies  the  word  "Apocrypha**  only  to 
the  spurious  books  with  felse  titles  which  were  in 
circidation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (r/e  doctr,  Ckr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherev;»r, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  nitii 
the  feelingc  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  thoe  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic- 
uous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  historj 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  //.  A\  iv.  26),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  ^fects  on  the  application 
of  the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerumlem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
{Cattck»  iv.  33)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the 
22  books  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  ngects  the 
introduction  of  all  "apocryphal"  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Leta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  agunst  "  omnia 
apocrypha.**  The  Prohgus  GaUatut  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honw  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Ijitin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  be 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fiables  *' 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha  "  of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  backgromid,  and  were  almost 
utteriy  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  firequentiy  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according 
to  the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosin's  Sdiolnatic  History  of 
the  Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  vras  not  "apocry- 
phal** but  "  ecclesiastical.*'  So  they  hod  been  de- 
scribed by  Rufinus  {Expos,  in  Sfftnb.  Apost.  p.  26), 
who  practically  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  b> 
Jerome,  though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  m  honor: 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  m^joribus 
appellati  sunt  **...."  quie  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  luxlesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam.  Cseteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas 
nominarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  nohierunt: "  and 
this  ofiered  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  founu 
fevor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  ban 
hitherto  existed  togetiier,  side  Ly  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 

archs,  of  Zechariah  the  fitther  of  the  Baptist,  tfai 
Prayer  of  Joseph,  the  Testament  (Jto^K^)  and  Aa 
sumption  of  Moses,  Abraham.  Vldad  and  liodad,  an 
UiJah 
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<<drion.  stood  out  in  Bharper  contrast.  The  Coon- 
itt  of  TVent  djaed  the  question  which  had  bee;:  left 
spen,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubt- 
ful or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  uf  Aianas- 
seh,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  {Ses».  IV.  de  Can.  Scrytt.).  In  ae- 
ooidance  with  this  decreCf  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate published  by  authority  contained  the  books 
which  the  Coundl  had  pronounced  canonical,  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  had 
never  been  questioned,  while  the  three  which  had 
been  rgected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reform- 
ers of  Gennany  and  England  on  the  other  hand, 
influenced  in  part  by  the  xevival  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  op^on  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
legitimate  results.  The  principle  which  had  been 
asserted  by  Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  ^«De  Ca^ 
nonicis  Scripturis  libellus  *'  (1590)  was  acted  on  by 
Luther.  He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those 
in  question  with  a  fineedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je- 
rome,  judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
as  a  "  fdeasant  comedy"  and  the  Prayer  of  Bfanas- 
seh  as  a  **good  model  for  penitents,"  and  r^eeting 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless 
bbles.  The  example  of  coUecting  the  doubtful 
books  in  a  separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Stras- 
burg  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's 
oomplete  edition  <^  the  G^man  Bible  accordingly 
(1534)  the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  t<^ether 
under  the  general  title  of  **Apocrypha,  i.  e.  Books 
which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  are  good  and  useftd  to  be  read."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  Wicliflb  showed  him- 
self in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  <^  the 
Reformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to 
aU  but  the  ^^  tweniy-Jiffe'*  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was 
formally  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  dis- 
puted books  were  collected  and  described  in  the 
same  way  in  the  printed  English  Bible  of  1539 
(Cranmer's),  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  application  of  the  word.  The 
bo<dtB  to  which  the  term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular 
speech  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 
II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  thovfore  with 
tlie  history,  ot  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  woe 
then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  tLWuy 
and  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as 
any  be  the  dates  of  indiridual  books,  few,  if  any, 
rmn  be  thrown  further  bade  than  the  commence- 
anent  of  the  3d  century  a.  c.  The  latest,  the  2d 
Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  3C  b. 
C,  3  Esdr.  viL  93  being  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  diflfar- 
fil  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  PaWtine 
and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evU  which  were 
aOed  forth  by  oontact  with  idolatry  in  I^grpt  and 
lytiM  ilniggfe  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  present 
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themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apociypha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctueais.  In  tSe  midst  of  tbc 
diversities  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  books  written  by  di^rent  authors,  in  diifemit 
countries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  c{  time,  it 
is  posaible  tn  discern  some  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  these  may  be 
noticed  in  the  foUowing  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  dement. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josq>hus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  iuepi^i 
SioSox^  of  prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  doee 
of  the  O.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Maoc.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  {ibid.  iv.  4€ 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  wmdi 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  showf 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeatc 
with  alight  modifications  the  language  iji  the  okier 
prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  tat  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jei  - 
emy,  or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Eedras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  ii,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufibrinffs 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  Car  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2. )  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  novae 
liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent  So  fiir  as  the  writers 
have  come  undo*  the  influoice  of  Greek  cultivation 
th^  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria,  tle- 
titious  speeches  become  almost  indispensable  addi 
tions  to  the  narrative  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
of  a  martyr  is  not  oomplete  unless  (as  in  the  later 
Acta  Martyruni  of  Christian  traditions)  the  suiferer 
dechums  in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors. 
(Song  of  the  Throe  Child.,  3-22;  2  Mace.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captirity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstreUy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  "  songs  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
The  trial  of  skBl  between  the  three  young  men  fai 
1  Esdr.  iii.  i*  implite  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  Captirity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  c(  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  ofibred  a  wide  and  attrac- 
tive field  to  tin  imagination  of  such  narrators. 
Sometimes,  a*  in  Bel  ud  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
of  sueh  stories  wouU  be  the  tove  of  the  marveUous 
Ddnc^  Hself  with  the  feeBng  of  seon  wiUi  whieh 
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khe  Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  caaes,  ta 
in  Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gun  pop- 
ularity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  aingiilar 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  bock  indicate 
at  once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
^•ken  by  suocesdye  editors.  In  the  narrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past,  rhere  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
hirtorical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  i^ainst  whom  his  countrymen  ixere  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a  bUsfj  of  imrgined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  cf  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch,  la- 
raeb^  voL  iv.  p.  541 ).  The  development  of  this  fonn 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all  times,  and 
was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of  the  andent 
world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  iMer  and  feebler 
period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  dtHcerument  when  such  wriUngsi  are  passed  off 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  'the  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
l^endary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  Uter  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  oiiddle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  id,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  lU.  the  time 
of  our  Ixrd*8  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  tbemsel\'es  more  or  lees  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mace. 
1.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,**  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  togetho'  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Tlie  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
eabteus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  fipom 
Gkxl,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shoint 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  Uie  rumors  which  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremias 
or  one  of  the  [vophets  **  had  appeu^d  again  (Matt 
Kvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Ksdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Tai 
TYibea  nhich,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  e\'en  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  Che  same  book  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
?alue  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  ui  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supematurally  inspired  mem- 
ory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  been  lost,  and  tliHt  both  fal  les  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  part  actually  taken  liy  him  and  by 
•*  the  nten  of  the  Great  Synagc^e  *'  in  the  work 
sf  eollpctiog  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
nirraiivB  of  the  E&>dtts  in  Wisd.  zri.-iiz. 
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indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legend' 
ary  his»tory  side  by  side  with  the  canonicaL  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  ap- 
peared with  many  difierent  embellishments.  Tht 
form  in  which  that  life  appears  in  Joseptius,  th« 
&cts  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jaimes 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  betwoec 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  <trocL  that 
foUowed  "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  te»* 
timony  to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  srmi* 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  mont  marked  characteristic  of  iha 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the 
letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solom(m,  are  obviously  <^  this  character.  It  is 
diflScult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books  were 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
ation, 'fhe  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eccledastes 
were  we  to  come  to  Uie  conduricm  from  internal  or 
other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  writing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  later  Jewish 
history  shows,  a  very  dangoous  one.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  thus  the  prevaletice  of  an  i^Mxxyphal  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  tmthfblness 
oii  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

(6. )  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  fidsebood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  msertion  of  formal 
documente  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mace,  opens,  fix>m  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  acc^t  as  genmne  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Laoediemonians  (1  Maoo.  xii.  20, 
21)  writes  to  Onias  that  ^*the  Laoedsemonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham.*'  The  letters  in  2  Maoc.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  fiv  as 
their  contents  go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  tbes^ 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  flow  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedoniao 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom fh>m  Uie  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth 
xvi.  10);  two  contradictory  statemeute  are  given  In 
the  same  bode  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29);  Nabuchodonowir  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  AMyr 
ians  (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  thttr  relation  lo  the  reliffioos  and  etUea 
d«vekicinant  of  Judaism  during  m  period  wUoi 
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books  ombraoe,  ire  find  (a.)  The  inflnencei 
if  llw  struggle  sgaiost  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
ihown  partly  in  the  re?i?Bl  of  tlie  old  heroic  spirit,  i 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendtjncy  of  a 
namtive  like  Judith,  and  the  protesU  against  idol- 
wtnahip  in  Barueh  and  Wisdom.  (6.)  The  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
shown  by  the  ConiiDSsion  of  the  Son  of  Simch 
(Eodus.  1.  2d,  36).  (c.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit 
illustraies  the  prominence  then  and  ailowards  as- 
signed to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life  (Tob.  iv.  7-11,  zii.  9).  The  classification  of 
the  three  elements  of  sueh  a  life  —  prayer,  fasting, 
alms  —  in  zii.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  etlii<»l 
tJta^Mng  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  purified  fiom  the  enws  that  had  been 
einnected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(MaU.  Ti.  1-18).  (d)  The  same  book  indicates 
also  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guardian- 
ship of  angds  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  de- 
monology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
phenomena  of  num*s  spiritual  nature,  like  the 
cases  of  demoniac  poeieasion  in  the  Gospels,  but 
associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists,  (e.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  the  Wia- 
dom  of  Sok)mon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutdy  no  ground  for  the  patristic  tiadition  that  it 
was  written  by  Thilo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
vBight  well  commend  itsdf  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Joome.  The  penonification  of  Wisdom  ss  "  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  im- 
age of  his  goodness  *'  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  "  holy  souls  "  in  '* all  ages  **  (vu.  27), 
as  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshsdows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  ci  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  ofiSoe  of  that 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Phib  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  ApoUos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprehension  of  God*s  kingdom  and 
the  blessings  connected  with  it  ss  eternal,  and  so, 
as  indqieiident  o(  men's  conceptions  of  time. 
Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  materialism  which  then 
in  the  form  of  a  sensual  sdfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  developed  system  of  the  Sadduoees,  was  cor- 
rupting the  old  fiuth  of  Isrsel.  Against  this  he 
asserts  that  the  **  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God"  (iU.  1);  that  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  belief  connected  with  length  of  days 
were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  years, 
seeing  that  **wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
snd  an  unspotted  life  is  okl  age."  (/.)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  also,  this  book  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Ji 
the  miHst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatry, 
)liere  n  the  ftiUest  rsMgnition  of  God's  universal 
love  (xi.  23-96),  of  the  truth  thit  His  power  is 
b«i  the  instrument  of  His  righteousness  (zii.  16), 
if  the  diflhrenee  between  thme  who  are  the  *«  lesi 
iDbtUamed"  as  "seelrfng  God  and  desiroos  tc 
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find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  vieUms  of  a  darksK 
and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
ariben  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books. 
Those  disputes  raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  EcclesiastiGal  Histor}*. 
What  bus  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Bib> 
lical  student  with  data  which  will  prepare  him  te* 
judge  feirly  and  impartially.  E.  H.  P 

*  On  the  Apocrypha  in  genersl  see  Raioolda, 
John,  Censura  /Jbrofum  V.  T.  adv.  Ponti^ficuM^ 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  1611,  4to,  learned,  but  prolk  and 
discursive;  Eichhom,  KinL  w  die  t^^okr.  8ehr\ftm 
de$  A.  r.,  I^eips.  1795;  the  JCiniettungen  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  Scholz  (Cath.)',  and  KeU;  Welte 
(Gath.),  JLtnL  in  d,  deuUrokanon.  Backer  dee  A. 
7.,  hmh.  1844  (Bd.  iv.  of  Herbet's  Eitd.);  Pal- 
frey, LecL  on  the  Jewieh  ScHpturet^  Boet.  1838- 
52,  vol.  iv.;  Dandson,  Inti'od  to  the  Old  TetL, 
Lond.  1863,  ui.  346-467;  and  Volkmar,  Handb.  d 
EinL  in  fUe  Ajtokryphen,  TheU  i.  Abth.  L  JvdUh, 
1860;  Abth.  ii.  Diu  rierU  Buck  E$ra,  1863.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Ginsbuig,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cydop,  of  BibL 
JMertUure. 

The  rdation  of  the  Apoc.  Books  to  the  Ganon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  Bible, 
have  been  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  Germany. 
On  what  has  been  called  the  Purist  side,  see  es- 
pecially Keerl,  Die  Apokryphen  dee  A.  T.,  1852,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Apoknfphenfrage  aufe  Neue 
beltuchtet^  1855.  See  also  Stowe,  C.  £.,  The  Apoc, 
Booke  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Jieasons/or  their  £»- 
duuon  fi'ojn  the  Canons  in  the  BIoL  Sacra  for 
April,  1854,  xi.  278-305,  and  Home's  Inlrod.  10th 
ed.  1856,  i.  469-511.  On  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  Apokr^en,  1853;  LeizUe  Wort  Ober  die 
Apokryphen^  1855,  and  especially  Bleek,  Ueber  die 
Stellung  der  Apoc,  dee  A,  T.  im  chrietL  Kanon^ 
in  the  TheoL  Stud,  u.  KriL  1853,  pp.  267-354. 

The  most  recent  separate  ed.  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  H.  A. 
Apel,  Ubri  V.  T,  Apoc  Gnace,  lips.  1837.  This 
includes  3d  and  4th  Maccabees,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  Clavie  Libronun  V.  T.  Apoe 
phihloffica.  Lips.  1853. 

By  fer  the  most  important  ezq;etical  help  to  tl:^ 
study  of  the  Apocrypha  is  the  K'Arzgtfaniu  exegeL 
Handb.  at  den  Apokr.  dee  A.  f.  by  O.  F.  Fritzsche 
snd  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  Ueferungen,  Leipz.  1851- 
60,  which  also  contains  full  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  German  translation  and 
notes  of  Hesel,  2  Theile,  1800-02,  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  more  recent  German  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  M.  Gutmann, 
Die  Apokryphen  dee  A.  T.,  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  1841* 
The  principal  commentary  in  EngUsh  is  by  Richard 
Amald,  Lond.  1744-52,  foL,  2d  ed.  1760,  new  ed. 
by  Pitman,  Lond.  1822,  4to.  It  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  Lowth's  Comm.  on 
the  Old  Test.,  which  it  osually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Phikdelphia  ed.  of  1846.  There  b  a  separata 
ed.  of  the  common  English  vendon  by  Chsles 
Wilson,  The  Booke  of  Me  Apocrypha,  with  CriL 
and  HitL  Obteroaiicne  pre/xed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good  Engiiah  tnnslatioD  of  the  Apocrypha)  vMk 
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mitablB  introductaoni  and  notes,  is  a  desidcntuin. 
Ilie  annotations  of  Grotius,  Drusius,  and  othen  of 
Lhe  older  oommentaion  will  be  found  in  tlie  Criiiei 
Sacri^  vol.  t.  Calmet  has  also  iUnstiated  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Books  in  his  great  CommeiUaire  HUeraC 

On  the  theology  and  mondit j  of  the  ApooTpba, 
see  Bretschneidv,  SygL  DanteUung  d  DogmUik 
u.  Moral  d  apo^.  SchtifUn  ckt  A,  T.  Theil  i. 
DoynuUik^  Ldps.  1S05;  Ouncr,  SyiL  DarUdkmg 
d.  Moroi  <L  Apohr.  det  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1815;  De 
Wette,  BUbL  DogmaUk;  Von  CoUn,  .8^  Theolo^ 
ffie,  Bd.  i. ;  Niodas.  M^  Doctrines  rtUg.  da  Juifi 
pendant  la  deux  nuclei  anterieurt  a  tire  chreti- 
CMie,  PaiiSf  ItttfU.  See  also  Frisch,  VergleickuHff 
twiicken  den  Ideen,  welche  in  den  Apohr,  du  A,  T. 
tmd  d.  Behriften  de»  N,  T,  Uber  Untterbiichkeit, 
AufenUhung,  GericfU  «.  Vergekung  AerrscAeni  in 
EUMom*B  AOgem,  BibL  1792,  !▼.  669-718,  and 
Bottcher,  De  If^eria,  Dresd.  1846,  pp.  248-263. 

Hencke  (1711),  Jenichen  (1786),  Kuinoel  (1794), 
and  Beckhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phrsseok^  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Apocry- 
pha. A 

APOLLONIA  CAiroJikott^la:  [ApoOomd]),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paid  and  Silas 
paased  in  their  way  from  Philippi  and  AmphipoUs 
to  niessalonica  (Acts  zvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  AnUmine  Itinerary  was  distant  80  Roman 
mUes  from  AmphipoUs  and  37  Roman  miles  ihim 
Theasalouica.  This  city  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  ApoUonia  in  lUyria. 

*The  distances  in  the  Jtinerarium  Antonini 
Augutd  (ed.  Parth.  et  Piiid.)  are:  "From  Philippi 
to  AmphipoUs  32  miles ;  from  AmphipoUs  to  Apol- 
lonia  32  miles;  from  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica  36 
miles."  Luke's  record  of  Paul's  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xni.  1 )  almost  reminds  us  of  a 
leaf  frx)m  a  travdler's  note-bode.  Paul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  ApoUonia  as  weU  as  at  Amphip- 
olis;  for  he  was  hastening  to  Thessaioiiica,  and 
could  make  the  journey  between  the  places  in  a 
rangle  day.  Pliny  mentions  ApoUonia  {HitL  Nat. 
It.  10):  **Rgio  Mygdonic  subjacens.  in  q«ia  re- 
eedentes  a  imui  ApoUonia,  Arethusa.**  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ssceKained  with 
•ertainty.  Then  is  known  to  be  a  Uttle  village, 
PoUona^  with  ruins,  just  south  of  Lake  Bechik 
(B^AiSi^  ililsch.  Pert,  490)  which  possibly  perpet- 
■ates  the  ancient  name.  Both  Cousin^ry  ( Vogn^e 
dans  la  Mncedoine,  p.  116)  and  Leake  {Nortftern 
Greece^  i.  368)  mw  the  viUage  at  a  distanoe,  and 
incUne  to  place  ApoUonia  there.  Talel  would  place 
it  frtrther  to  the  northwest  (see  his  De  Wa  MiL 
itari  Romanorum  Egiuttin\  at  KUsaUj  a  post- 
station  7  hours  from  SaioniH,  on  the  road  to  Con- 
itaoUnople  (Murray's  Handbook  of  Greece,  p.  432). 
The  positwn  may  be  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
as  there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  line  of 
the  F^gnatian  Way  in  parts  of  its  course.  See  Am- 
PHirous.  H. 

APOLLCXNIUS  VAwoXktiptet :  [Apolkh 
mils]),  the  son  of  TbnuNBUs  governor  of  Coefe- 
Syria  and  Phoenice,  under  Selcucub  IV.  Phiix>- 
PA'roB,  B.  c.  187  £,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews 
'2  Maoc.  iv.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
^atioL  of  Simon  the  commander  (0TMmf7^t)of 
the  tempfe,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jenisalem  (2 
Maoc.  iU.  A  ff.).  The  writer  of  the  Dedamatlon 
on  the  Maccabees,  printed  among  the  works  of  Jo- 
Mpliua   ffdatas  «f  A|)oUoQkis   the  eixeumstaooes 
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which  are  commonly  refened  to  his  rmiiSMij  BUi 
odorus  {De  Mace  4;  dl  2  Maoc.  uL  7  ff.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  govemof 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  AnL  zu.  6,  §  6;  7,  §  1),  who  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  b.  c.  166  (1  Maoc.  UL  10-12, 
Josqih.  Ant.  zii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  sunr 
person  who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
of  Judna  {ttox^v  ^po^oyiast  1  Mace.  L  29;  c'. 
2  Maoc  V.  24),  who  spoUed  Jerusalem,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbath  (2  Maoc.  v.  24-26),  sod 
occuptol  a  fortified  position  there  (b.  c.  168'  (1 
Maoc.  L  80  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.  c 
173)  by  Antiochus  Eplphanes  to  congratulate  Pt<4- 
cmseus  PhUometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Maee 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  de  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embany  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Borne  (Uv.  xUi.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennsras  (6  rov  rcmUov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  dies  edlen  ApolL 
/SoAn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  genend  und«  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  b.  c.  163  (2  Maoc.  zu.  2). 

6.  The  Daiam  {Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  ziiL  4,  §  8, 
t.  e.  one  of  the  Dahe  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Spgdiana), 
a  governor  of  Caele-Syria  (rir  trra  M  k.  S.  1 
Maoc.  K.  69)  under  Akzander  Bales,  who  embraoed 
the  cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  a  chief  eommand  (1  Maoc. 
^  c,  tcar^rrn^e,  Vulg.  oonetituit  ducem).  If  he 
were  the  same  as  the  ApoUonius  whom  Polybins 
mentfons  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Den»- 
trius  I.  (proliably  a  son  of  (3)  8vo<r  inrapx^proiv 
iA€k^ot¥f  Mfkedypov  i6alMcrc(r6^wt,  I'olyb. 
zzxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easUy  inteUigible. 
ApoUonius  raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jona- 
tlum,  the  aUy  of  Aleiainder,  but  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Aaotus  (1  Maoc.  z. 
70  ff.).  Josephus  {AnL  ziU.  4,  §  3  f.)  represents 
ApoUonius  as  the  general  of  Aloander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (Wemsdorf^  dejide  libr.  Mace,  f . 
136,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  unteoable  on 
internal  grounds.     Of.  Grimm,  1  Mace.  z.  69. 

B.  F.  W, 

APOLLOPH'ANES  {*Airo\Xoit>dyris:  Apo^ 
lopkanes),  a  Syrian,  kUIed  by  Judas  Maocabcms 
(2  Maoc.  z.  37). 

AP0LX08  (*AiroAAi6f,  t.  e.  'AwoXKArtoi 
[belonging  to  Apolki]^  as  the  Codez  Beud  actuaDy 
gi^Hss  it,  or  perhaps  'AiroAA^3«pos  [gift  o/ApoUd]\ 
a  Jew  from  Alezandiia,  ek>quent  (X^cot,  whicb 
may  also  mean  learned),  and  migfaty  in  the  Script- 
ures: one  instnicted  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Chiiat)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  zvUi.  26),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.  D.  64,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  AquUa  and  PriscUla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  zviii.  27,  ziz.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  ui.  6).  When 
the  apostie  wrote  Us  first  Epistle  to  tiie  Corinthians. 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  zvi.  12), 
probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.  d.  67.  We  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  ^ime  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  hari 
con^^enient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  mon 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit  iu.  13,  when  Titns  is  desirad 
to  **brii^  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUoa  on  tM 
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ni^  diBsentlv.  that  l /thing  ma}'  be  miiHiig  lo 
Umbb/*  AAei  this  nothu^  in  loown  of  him. 
IVidition  makes  him  bishop  of  CaBsarea  {Menolog. 
OrvBC.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  ApoUoi 
toolc  in  the  missionary  woric  of  the  apostolic  age 
nan  never  be  ascertained;  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  salyect  Alter  the 
antire  amity  between  St  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  impwtant  difftxence 
In  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
eannot  accede  to  the  hypotliesis  that  tlie  irtffia 
against  which  the  apostle  so  often  warns  the  Cor^ 
Inthians,  was  a  characteristic  of  tlie  teaching  of 
\poIlos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  hi  the  out- 
ward character  and  eipnsesion  of  tlie  two  to  attract 
the  lo\'er  of  eloquence  and  philoeophy  rather  to 
ApoUos,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disparagement 
of  St.  Paul 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
tWifining  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Coiinth, 
supposed  to  be  Indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12;  and  the 
Apolloe  party  has  been  variously  eharaeterized.  See 
Neander,  PJlam,  v.  LeUung^  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epitde»  of  SL 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  526,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2d  ed.; 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Dis$,  de  Apolhne  dodore 
apoUoL,  Altorf,  1718;  Uopf,  Cbnim.  de  ApoUone 
pieudo-doctore,  Hag.  1782;  and  espedany  to  Hey- 
mann,  in  the  Saxon  ExegetUche  StudUti,  ii.  213 
fr.  H.  A. 

*  The  coqjectuie  of  Luther,  that  ApoDos  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  fe- 
vored  by  many  eminent  scholars,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Osiander,  Beausobre,  lie  Clere,  Heu- 
mann,  Ziegler,  Sender,  Duidorf,  Bertholdt,  Schott, 
Bleek,  Norton,  Fdhnoser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Lutter- 
beck  (Cath.),  De  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
hick,  Reuss,  Bunaen,  Liinemann,  and  Aiford.  See 
Ble^  Brief  an  Se  ffebr.  i.  423-430;  Norton  in 
the  Chrisdan  Examiner  for  July  1829,  vi.  338- 
843;  and  A]fbrd*s  Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle,  eh. 
i.  sect  i.  §§  180-191.  [Hbbbewb,  EnsTLB  to 
niK.]  A. 

APOLI/TON  CAwoAA^«#y:  4P<%m),  or,  as 
it  is  Uterally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
iz.  11,  **a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  Abaodok,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit*'  The  Vulgate  adds,  «« Latino  habens 
oomen  Extermizums."  Hie  Hebrew  term  is  really 
ahstnct,  and  signifies  ''destruction,"  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  zxvL  6,  zzviiL  22;  Prov.  zv. 
11;  and  other  passages.  The  angel  ApoUyon  is 
Ibrther  described  as  the  Ung  of  the  kensts  which 
Rise  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occur- 
re9ce  of  the  word  in  Pa.  Ixzxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
regions  into  which  they  divided  the  under  world. 
But  that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  nngel,  and 
lot  the  abyss,  is  perfisetly  evident  in  the  Greek, 
rhers  is  no  authority  ibr  connecting  it  with  the 
destroyer  alluded  tc  in  1  Cor.  x.  10;  and  the  ex- 
lilanalion,  quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  kwusts 
noold  be  destructive  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is 
kr-fHcbed  and   unueoessary.     The  etymology  of 
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Afluodeus,  the  Ung  of  the  demons  in  Jewish 
mytbokgy,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
ApoUyon,  in  his  character  as  "  the  destroyer,*  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22. 25. 
[ASMODEUd.]  W.  A.  W. 

APOSTLE  (&ir<{0ToAof ,  one  sent  fbrth),  the 
official  name,  hi  the  N.  T.,  orighially  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  Altera 
wards  it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  net 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  wen  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  word  also  ippean 
to  have  been  used  in  a  uon-offidal  sense  to  desfj^- 
nate  a  much  wider  cirde  of  Christian  messcugan 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  vui.  23;  Phil.  U.  25.t. 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  desigcated 
Apostles  that  me  treat  in  this  artide.^ 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  succeasor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  I/Mrd,  trom  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.     He 
himself  describes  them  as  ^  they  that  had  oonthiued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (I.uke  xxii.  28).    By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him  tiiey  were 
peculiariy  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  fiusts  of 
redemption ;  and  we  gather  from  his  own  words  in 
John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especuJ 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was   granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  fkt>m  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.     The  Apostles  vrere  fh>m  the 
k>wer  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated;  aome 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh;  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.     Om  Ixml  chose  them  eariy  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  predsely  at 
what  time.     Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before;  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  senice.     Hiey  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.     We  find  one 
indeed,  St  Peter,  from  fiervor  of  persoiud  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  th^  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  ne^-er  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.     We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  Jolm,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  an 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord*s  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  ooeuions  (Mark  v.  37) 
Matt.  xrii.  1  ff,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.      Eariy  in  ooi 
liord's  ministry,  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  lo 
preach   repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in   Ids 
name  (Matt  x.;  I^uke  ix.).     Hiis  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  childrec 
oi  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt  x.  5,  6). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  prodaimiiig  his 
own  mission  as  tlie  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Thehr  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  rosemUing  that  of  John  the  Dapliit, 
the  Lord's  &>nrunner. 


for  a  Riiod  discaadoa  of  this  topic,  see  a  dlssn^ 
OB  Che  "  Name  and  Oflfes  cT  an  Apostis,**  by 


Prof.  Ughtfoot,  St.  AmTs  ^.  te  tkt 
89-»7 
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The  Apofltles  were  early  warned  by  tbeir  Muftter 
3f  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  caU- 
ing  (>Iatt.  X.  17).  hut  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
■oterie  doctrine^  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  nitirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
ful woHks,  heard  his  discoiirRex  addressed  to  the 
people  (Matt  ▼.  1  ft.,  uiii.  1  ff.;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.) 
or  those  which  He  held  yfith  learned  Jews  (Matt, 
xix.  13  AT.;  Luke  x.  25  ff.).  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his 
own  sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt. 
xiiL  10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviu.  1  ff.;  Luke  viii.  9  ff., 
zii.  41,  x\ii.  5;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5, 22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  ix. 
4),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  success 
(Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognized  their  Master  as 
the  Christ  of  God  (Matt  xvi.  16;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
ix.  64),  but  ui  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  hack  as  they  were  by  werjcness 
of  apprehoision  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 
XV.  16,  xn.  22,  xvii.  20  f.;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  x\i.  12).  'Iliey  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (l^Iaric 
viii.  14  ff.;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Kven  at  the 
remo\'al  of  our  I>ord  trom  the  earth  they  were  yet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xvi. 
19),  though  He  bad  for  so  long  been  carefully  pre- 
paring and  instnirting  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  ha^I  so  often  forewarned  them, 
—  his  apprehension  bv  the  chief  priestf  and  Phari- 
sees, —  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xx\i. 
56,  Ac. ).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  liis  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  wiien 
this  fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  imderstandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
cupations (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  finom  the  Ijom  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Refore  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judais,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  U.  1  ff.);  and 
horn  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22, 
ii.  32,  iu.  15  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  aU  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  thdr 
band«  (Acts  iii.  -vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
ower  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acta  v.  12  ff.).  Kven  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judsea,  does 
not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Hieir  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acta  viii.  5  ff  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  aown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  property  speaking  (or 
pivhikpe  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
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in  Acts  Ix.  32),  the  finf.  period  of  the  Apoillei 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jenisalon,  and 
the  prominoit  figure  is  that  of  St.  Petar.  Agre^ 
ally  to  the  promise  of  our  I»nl  to  him  (Matt  x\i. 
18),  wliich  we  concave  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  Uian  iu  a  perxona)  senne.  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Hev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  hie 
privi^ge  first  to  open  the  dcors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentilei 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subeequeot 
period  is  St  i*aul,  a  convert  not  originally  b^ons- 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfUlf 
prepared  and  miraculously  mm  for  the  high  offiee 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  f«e 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  AcU  xi.  19-^0,  xUi.  1-4^ 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  coi'tperation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  tliird  apoatolic  period  openi, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exduBTB 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  joumeyi; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  roimd  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supenision.  Of  the  missinnaiy  agency  of  the  net 
of  the  Twd^-e,  we  know  absoluttdy  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
l^ends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Pkter, 
Ja>ikr,  John  especially.  As  r^j^ards  the  apoUoUc 
office,  it  seems  to  ha\'e  been  preiminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supeniatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  ita 
first  holders  —  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being 
impassible.  Tlie  iwltrKoros  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  soiae  succeed, 
the  Apostles;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  oflScers  that  they  are  their  sucoesson, 
it  can  be  undentood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
ofKcially. 

Tlie  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  ia  Keander's  treatise,  d'ewh.  der 
Pflanzung  und  Leihmg  der  vliristlivht-u  Kirche 
durch  die  Apoetel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  &r  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Aniiq.  AposL,  or  History  of 
the  Apottks,  Lond.  1677.  H.  A. 

*  The  older  works  of  Benson,  HUL  of  the  I-^irtt 
Phnting  of  the  Chrittion  RtUgion,  2d  ed.,  3  vot. 
l.ond.  1756,  4U>,  and  lArdner,  H'uL  of  the  Apoe- 
fits  and  KvangeU$U,  deserve  mention  here.  See 
also  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Etsayt  on  the  ApottoUt 
Age,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1852,  Renan,  Le*  ApdtreSy 
Paris,  1866,  and  the  literature  referred  to  ondei 
the  art  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  A 

•  APOTHEOABTES  occurs  in  Keh.  iii.  % 

(A.  y.)  for  D^^nj?*^,  supposed  to  mean  »tDerftim 
era"  or  <*maken  of  ointments"  (m  the  Sepi 
strangely  'Prnx^i/n*  **  *  proper  name),     in  thik 
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enftbdoDgod  (]23)  Hananiah,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  8),  where  the 
A.  v.,  with  a  mlsapprehenskm  of  the  idiom,  reu- 
den  **  a  son  of  one  of  the  apothecariea.*'        H. 

APPAIM  (D^5S  [the  notHU]:   *Air^y; 

[Vat  EApoiM;]  Alas.  A^folfi:  AppfidSm).  Son 
of  Nadab,  and  desoendea  from  Jerahmeel,  the 
founder  of  an  important  fiunily  of  the  tribe  of  Ju> 
dah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30, 31).  The  sucoeBUon  feU  to  him, 
aa  his  elder  brother  died  without  iasue. 

\V.  A*  W. 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
ajaed  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
aantnl  oourt  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
raler  for  the  tiine  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
srii.  8-9).  \yiner,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
{Ant.  It.  8,  §  14,  iufotrifiir^roMrayf  sc.  ol  3iira<r- 
rai)  that  this  was  not  a  prop^  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according 
to  the  aboTe  language,  the  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  (rf  tij  .  .  .  t«vA  cUtIom  wpo^^ 
pot)  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
end  direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  hi  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  IT.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appean  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xy.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  oourt  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  six.  8).  These 
courts  were  reestalilished  by  £zra  (Ear.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmudists:  from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboring  town ;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  oourt 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Xicanor,  and  concluding 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
the  room  Gazith  (Garpzov.  Appar,  p.  571). 

A  Koman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  finom  the  de- 
cision of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  then 
was  an  appeal  to  him  hi  the  last  resort  (See  Did, 
of  AfU,  art.  Appell^vtio). 

St  Paul,  aa  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right 
of  i^ipeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  oourt  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
a( peal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  hn- 
giage  uMd  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
ttie  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  \h.t  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Koman  law.  W.  L.  B. 

•  Thei^ypeal  of  Paul  to  Cassar  (AcUxzv  11)  was 

a  •This  Is  not  strictly  correct  *Ainr£ti  does  not 
01  .ur  in  Acts  xzvill.  16,  or  elsewhero  in  the  N.  T.  In 
lh»  pasMc*  referred  to  hj  Alftfd  ws  have  'Amribb  (m^ 
Aim  foauM).  A 
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peculiar  as  laying  daim  not  to  the  revision  of  a 
sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  before  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  fioint  is 
not  without  its  difficulty,  and  deserves  a  more  sp^. 
cial  notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  Uw  under  the  enyjerori  (foi 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  all 
other  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in- 
stance, his  delegates.  Such  appeal  fivm  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
aposUili  or  Utem^  dimistoriee^  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc  The  app»J  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  delegated 
the  matter  to  subordinate  penons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  particulariy 
to  the  praefect  of  the  pnetorium.  Appeal  was  a^ 
bwed  in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  vaUd 
in  form  had  been  given  by  the  inferior  oourt 
\\niere  the  judgment  was  formaily  invalid,  a  qu6~ 
rtla  fudlitatis  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Paul,  a  Koman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judaea  on  the  chaige 
of  having  profimed  the  temple  and  of  having  been 
**  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world;"  and  to  these  oflkises  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  importance  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  have  been 
held  at  Jerusalem  before  the  procurator  Festus. 
But  Paul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  heki, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  empertM*,  and  Festus,  alter 
consulting  with  his  consUimn  or  (uaetsoreSy  aUowed 
the  appeal  to  take  eflfect,  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  twd 
ttom  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Paul,  or  of  pronouncing 
an  innocent  man  guilty. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  was  taken  before  any  condemnatory 
decision  had  been  made,  whereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  Uiis  aspect  cf 
Paul's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  anakw;ous  in- 
stances. The  emperors,  however,  **  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  from  the  beat  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judichd  proceed* 
ing  **  (Geib,  Getch.  d.  rom,  CrimindlproceUy  p. 
424).  And  Walter  in  his  Getch.  d  r6m,  JUdut, 
iL  347,  says  that  a  case  was  ^  sometimes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  verdict,"  in  support  of  which 
he  cites  Fronto,  £pitL  ad  Marcum^  ii.  15,  but  then 
is  a  mistake  in  the  citation.  The  emperon*  tribunip 
cian  power  oould  easily  involve  such  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  piooeed. 
hags  before  a  verdict  (see  Geib,  aa  above).  For 
i^ipeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Puily's  Real-Encyel  s.  v.  Appdiatio. 

T.  D.  TV. 

APTHIA  QAwfia,  a  Greek  form  of  the  iMhi 
AppiOy  written  'Awwio,  Acts  xxviii.  15«),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jomtly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former^s  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
fiunily  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  hi  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
-trobaUy  his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothii^ 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.^  H.  A. 
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APTHU8  CAv^vt;  [Alex.  Sof^ovt .  flm. 
lUatpaus']  4/9^^))  sumameof  Jonathan  Mama. 
bmu  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AP^II  F(yBUM  (*Ainr/<»u  <t>4oop,  Aete 
ziviii.  15j  was  a  rtrj  well  known  itaAion  (•»  «re 
leam  from  Hor.  8aL  i.  6,  and  ac.  ad  AtL  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  whidi  led  from 
Rome  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naplea. 
St.  Paul,  having  unded  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  mider  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Aj^ian  Way  towards  Kome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  llie  position  of  this 
place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Borne  {lUn.  AnL  p.  107;  76*11.  Hiar,  p.  611). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mulatio^  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  ta^'ems  and  boatmen.  This 
srose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  tlie 
site  with  some  ruins  near  TrtpoiUi;  and  in  fact 
the  43d  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
stiticted  this  part  of  Uie  road;  and  iVom  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  vrould  i^pear  that  it  was  coimected 
m  some  way  with  his  fiimily,  even  in  the  time  of 
St  Paul     [Thssk  Taverns.]  J.  S.  H. 

APPLE-TBEE,  APPLE   (nnsri  ,•   fty^ 

pAach:  ijn^Vy  Mn^«a,  Sym.  in  Cant  tUL  5: 
makim,  mahu).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  oocuh 
in  the  A.  Y.,  in  the  foUowing  passages.  Cant  ii. 
8:  "  As  the  i^ple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
BO  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant  viii.  6:  **  I  raised  thee 
up  under  the  apple-tree:  then  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple4ree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
'sflitcts  of  the  locust,  palmer^worm,  8m.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  alhided  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11 :  **  A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  i^ples  of  gold  in  (lictures  of  sil- 
fer."  In  Cant  ii.  6:  "Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love; "  vii.  8,  **  The  smell  of  thy 
rose  [shall  be]  Uke  apples." 

It  is  a  difiScult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tc^ppAach.  The  UCX.  and  Vulg. 
afibrd  no  clue,  as  the  terms  laiKoy^  malum,  have  a 
wide  signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit; 
at  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
«fe;  —  but  Celaus  {Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the 
qidnoo  tree  {Pyrut  cydonia)  was  very  often  called 
ly  ihe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mo&a,  as  being, 
flrnm  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  hdd  (*<  primaria 
maknum  species  ")  ^e  malm,  or  fi^Xoy  jcot'  ^^o- 
y4\v.  Some  therefore,  with  Celsius,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  tapp&ach  denotes  the  quince; 

id  certainly  this  opinion  hss  some  {dausible  aigu^ 
iOents  in  its  &vor.  The  fhigrance  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  &it  ancients;  and  the 
fruit  "  was  pland  on  the  heads  of  those  images  in 
the  sleeping  apartments  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  househoU  gods  "  (Rosenmtiller,  Botony  of  AiMe, 

Kfr.  Cab,  p.  314;  Yon,  On  VirgU,  Edog.  iL  51). 

«  l[T)5ri.  a  T.  n^ J,  tphavitf  in  aUnslon  to  the 

■ftns  or'flM  fruit 
*  BsMe  fhs  set  sxissssifl  kj  the  turn  ^i^^afiokiiw 


APPLE-TREE 

I  The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  tie  ntkark 
I  tive  properties  of  this  fhiit;  and  Celsius  (p«  961 
Quotes  Abu'l  Fadli  in  illustraUon  of  Cant  ii.  6 
«*  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  fove.' 
"  Its  scent,"  says  the  Arabic  author,  "  cheers  mj 
soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath." 
Phylarchus  {Hiitor,  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Salomon  (in 
Cant  a.  3),  Pliny  {H.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the 
words  odorit  prvBtUmtiMiimi,  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  love ;  whence  statues  of  Yenua 
sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tret 
ui  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  i]l-&ted  "  appla 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity.^ 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  menUooed 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  is 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citron 
{Citm$  medica)  has  a  for  better  claim  to  be  the 
tappAach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  fomily  of  plants  (Aurantiaceas),  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  Innou  ( C.  UoumiiaH) 
and  the  Ume  (C  UmeUa),  is  distinguished  ikom  the 
orange  by  its  obtong  form  and  a  protuberance  at 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Media  (Theophxast  Plant.  HisL  iv.  4,  §  S); 
and  according  to  Josephus  {AnL  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to 
be  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  oiler  cit- 
rons at  this  feast;  they  must  be  ^  without  blemish 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them  "  (^Script 
Herb.  p.  109).  ''The  boughs  of  goodly  treea* 
{IjBy.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
understood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Hierob. 
i.  251);  and  the  citron-tree  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented on  oU  Samaritan  coins.  '*  The  ridi  o^or, 
firagrsnt  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are,"  Or.  Royle  aawrts, 
"pariiculariy  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  above."  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
p.  545),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  fovor  of  the  trana- 
ktion  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  rr/jp^ 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon)  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  applies,  which  are  the  laig^t  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  W)mi  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  vrould  not  have  dia- 
graoedjBven  an  American  orchard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  ss 
our  English  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grape, 
and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  tot  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit  Otroos 
are  also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  preserves.  Tlie  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  fbr  it  ii  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canti^ 
des.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  free  at  aU,  much 
less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  ookxr,  all 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusioos  are  ftiOy  met 

{SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  M*.  p.  180;  Thseor.  Jitf.  fll.  10 
T.  88,  fte. ;  Ylig.  Bd.  m.  64)was  a  token  of  leva.  W9 
mmierotts  tastfmonias  sae  OaUoa,  IBtnb,  L  SBK. 
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hj  tlMn  applM  of  Askdon;  and  no  doubt,  In  ao- 
nent  times  taxd  in  royal  garden*,  their  ciilti\'atbn 
was  £tr  superior  to  wliat  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit 
larger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  tappOaeh  therefore 
•land  for  apple,  as  our  translation  has  it.** 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fiilly  to  answer  to  all  the  script- 
ural allusions.  The  tappAach  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  tlie  taste,  and  vdiich  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  pn^ierties,  in 
or  Jer  to  meet  aU  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
rioos.  Both  the  quince  and  the  dtron  may  satisfy 
tha  last-named  requirement;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
mid  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says 
that  the  citron  is  **  too  stnggUng  to  make  a  shade; 
hut  in  Oant.  ii.  3  the  U^ipAaeh  appears  to  be 
elated  with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  violence  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  ndine,  not  on  account  of  any  extensi^'e 
shade  it  afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit 
The  eiyression  "  under  the  shade "  by  no  means 
neoessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  '*  undor  its 
branches.**  Ikit  Dr.  Thomson*s  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimens.  The  citron-tree  b  very  variable 
as  regards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  (Pici,  Bib.  on  Cant 
iL  3)  says  that  it  **  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade ;  '*  and  Kisso,  in  his  UlUmrt 
IfaimreUe  da  Orangtt^  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aqieet 

The  passage  in  Cant  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappikack  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  less  add  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly  fiu-  from 
sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  fh>m  being  sweet 
to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  mtmyt 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orsnge-tnes  are  found  in  Palestine; 
but  tiiere  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  eariier  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having  been 
in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple4ree  being  the  tappAttcky  most  travel- 
len  asMTt  that  this  ftiiit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
fcrior  quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
lie  tasted  the  apples  of  Askdon.^  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excdlent 
fragrance  which  the  tappAach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  Identification,  therefore, 
must  stm  be  left  an  open  one.  The  dtron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  tnppuaeh^ 
but  there  is  no  eondunve  evidence  to  establiih  the 
t«&infon.  As  to  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Vine 
>r  Sodom. 

The  expreaskm  ^t^pU  of  the  eye**  occurs  in 

A  BkHa  the  abow  wss  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  n- 
tVBid  from  a  tour  in  PakstiBe,  and  remarkt  In  a  ktter 
to  the  author  of  this  artlele  —  "  I  prucuied  a  great 
■Moj  planta,  but  vmy  little  iBfoiiDation  of  serviee  to 
yoo,  though  I  nails  W9wrj  Inquirr  about  the  sul^c 
sf  year  iwIm.  Ton  would  hardly  beUsvo  tho  din- 
salfy  in  gstting  raUable  InfoimalloDahoat  the  rimplasc 
«al^ts ;  t.  g,  ttuee,  to  all  appearance  unezoeptlonable 
■nglbh  iwliliait  anthiiillisB»  iaalndia«  a  ooosul  and  a 
aHiieal  fontknaa,  assmod  me  that  the  iMSt  ayplas 
ji  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Aakelon.  The  foct  wf^ 
feared  so  fanprobable  that,  thoo^  eoe  aslhority  k%d 
them.  I  eoold  not  leSkt  piiiaiullin  the  inquliy, 
a  lesi  fowsd  a  gentliman  who  had  prupeHy  there. 
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Dent  zxzii.  10;  Ps.  zvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  K 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representativi 
of  an  entirely  diflbrent  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hebrew  word  being  UMn^^  *'  little  man  ** 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  ^  English  /^iqehV,  the 
Latin  pupUla^  the  Greek  ic4$^.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  common  the  image  (<*  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  difierent  nations. 
Gesenius  ( Thet.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Cc^Jtic,  the  Persian,  in 
aU  <^  which  tongues  an  exiuvssion  similar  to  the 
English  **  pupil  df  the  eye  '*  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  *<  apple  of  the 
eye  **  (In  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  gi^inic 
the  literal  transktion  from  the  Hebrew.    W.  H. 

•  APPREHEND  (as  used  in  PhU.  iu.  13, 13, 
of  the  A.  v.)  meant  formeriy  "  to  take  in  the  hiyid, 
or  by  the  hand,**  (a  Latin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  {Hciy  Living^  ii.  6)  says: 
**  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  doublB  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  liands  to  apprehend  it*'  Hence 
a  more  correct  rendering  now  would  be:  '*  If  that  I 
may  ky  hold  (icaraXdfitt)  on  that  (t.  e,  the  victor's 
crown,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  laid  hold 
upon"  (KarcA^^y)-  "Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  laid  hold,"  Ac.  The  language  is 
evidently  figurative,  deri\'ed  from  the  contests  oi 
runners  in  the  stadium.     See  Games.  H. 

AQ^ILA  ('Ajc^Xm:  Wolf,  CVite,  on  Aeto 
xviiL  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Gredsed  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Pauhis 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  zviii.  2).  He  is 
there  described  as  norrucbi  r^  y4yth  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  vrith  the  foct  thai 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  AquUa  in  the  P<m- 
tian  gens  at  Rome  ui  the  days  of  the  Bepublio  (see 
Gc.  adFam.  x.  33;  Suet  Ges.  78;  DicL  ofBiogr. 
art  Aquila  and  Povrius),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  l)eing  a  Pontian  by  birth  may 
have  been  merely  an  inferoioe  from  his  name.  But 
besides  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  St.  Luke  oould 
hardly  be  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontos.  At 
the  time  when  St  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  Priseilla,  from  Rome,  iii 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding 
all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet  C^ud  25 —  "  JudsBoa 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  ei- 
pulit:"  see  Claudius).  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilidan  tent 
or  hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  rix  months  after, 

and  knew  a  little  of  hortlcoltore,  who  SMured  me  they 
wart  all  Qmvoss,  the  apples  being  abominable.'* 

*  In  like  manner  Mr.  Tristram  nys  {land  of  Jsnul 
p.  604)  that  he  tearoely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  In  the 
Holy  lAnd  except  on  a  few  hi^  sltuattons  in  Lebanon 
and  m  the  region  d  Damasms  The  question  does 
not  aflbet  at  all  the  aoeuraey  of  Serip^ars,  but  the 

maaning  of  rPK^ri  wfaleh  the  A.  ▼.  rsndeis  <*  apple." 

Mr.  TiVtrsm  eonelota  that  It  eannot  be  (*the  ap- 
IK  "  that  is  fastsndad.  but  is  "  the  aprieot**         B. 

ottlns  oeu!!,\*.  c.  pnpiUa,  In  qua  tsaqoam  in  speevli 
****""*"**  luiagnneulam  eonsploimus  (Oss.  3mm«  s*  r.k 
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PriMUb  ind  Aqaik  acoompuiied  him  to  Epbems 
Ml  his  wmy  to  Syria.  There  thej  remained;  and 
iHmd  ApoUos  came  to  Ephesos,  Imowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  him  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  wliat 
time  they  became  Cliristians  ii  uncertain:  liad 
Aquila  lieen  converted  before  liii  first  meeting  with 
St.  Paul,  the  word  futBrfHis  would  hardly  have 
been  omitted  (see  against  this  view  Neander,  Pfl. 
u,  Lett,  p.  333  £,  and  for  it  Horzog,  Encykl.  s.  v.). 
At  the  time  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor,  xri.  19);  but  in  Rom. 
xvi.  8  ff.,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
bouse  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  their  Eves 
for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timuth«us,  probalily  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  pkces  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Mtndnfg,  OrtEoorwn  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  beheaded;  and  the  MartyroL 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  H.  A. 

*  We  must  advert  here  to  the  question  whether 
Luke  moitions  the  Nazarito  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  apostle  Paid.  The  passage,  gram- 
.iiatually  viewed,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  is  uiged,  be* 
eause  Luke  places  Priscilla's  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  KtipiLtr 
tvos  belongs  to  'Ax^Aor,  and  not  TlauAor.  So 
Grotaus,  Kuinoel,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Hemsen,  De 
Wette,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  Ixchler  (Leaigei'B 
Bibthctrky  p.  261),  with  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  Aquila.  IlavAof  is  the  leading 
snl^ject,  and  the  reader  connects  the  ranark  spon- 
taneously with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  perceiving  that  *Air^Xaf  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  llie  intervening  words  (icoi  <rhv 
ain^  ....  'AfcliXar)  niay  separate  Kttpdfityos 
and  UtwKos  from  each  other,  because  the  chuise  is 
so  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  i^4w\€t  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
Priscilla  before  Aquila,  is  clear  from  Rom.  xvi.  3 
snd  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  where  the  names  foUow  each 
other  in  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of  as- 
sociation, as  possibly  that  of  the  relati\'e  superiority 
sf  Priscilla,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
speak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  Howson  {Life 
and  Fpittles  of  St,  Pattl^  i.  498)  maintains  that 
Aquila  assumed  the  vow;  but  in  his  HuUean  Led- 
ure*  (p.  16,  note)  recedes  from  that  opinion  and 
sacriba  the  act  to  Paul.  H. 

AR  (nr)  and  AB  OF  MOAB  C^JSq  IJ  * 

Sam.  Vers.  ntt7"lM:  [Num.  xxi.  16]  "Hp;  [Deut 
.1.  0,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  *Apo^p,  Vat  Si^cip;  29, 
Rom.  Vat  'A^p,  Alex.  Apoi}X,  Comp.-'Ap:]  ^r), 
Mie  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num. 
Dd.  28).^    From  the  Onomasticon  (J/oa6),  and 

o  AooonUng  to  Ossenius  (JcMtia,  p.  616),  an  old, 

probahly  MoaUfes,  form  of  tbs  word  *n*^!^,  a  <«dty." 
6  Samarltau  Godex  and  Version,  "as  fer  as  Moab," 

"wadlng  TS  fat  *n37 ;  and  so  also  LZZ.  9m  M. 

«  Vf e  have  Jerome's  tesUmooy  that  AreopoUs  was 
sallBfwl  to  be fuom  'Apcoc «^tv,  "the dty  of  Arse" 
I),    nils  is  a  focd  tnstauet  <tf  th«  tmdanc^  frtileh 
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from  Jerome>  Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  oppean  that  it 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  AieopoBs  <^  an« 
Rabbath-Moab,  "»(/  ett,  grandis  Moab''  (Rehmd 
p.  577;  Rob.  u.  166,  noto).<'  The  site  is  stR 
called  Rabba ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kerek 
and  the  Wady  Mofeb^  10  or  11  miles  from  each, 
the  Roman  rmd  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  important  as  might  be  imagined  (Irbv, 
p.  140;  Burckh.  p.  877;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  aiid 
map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  naUon  o(  Moab: 
see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  need 

in  the  same  manner,  HII^,  **  the  dwelling  of  Ar.** 

•      ■ 

In  Nimi.  xxii.  36  the  ahnoet  identical  words  "^^17 

T2  are  rendered  «« a  dty  of  Moab,**  foUowing  the 
Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  O. 

*  Ritter's  view  (referred  to  in  the  note**)  that  Ai 
was  not  the  present  Rabba,  but  was  situated  neaf 
Aroer  on  the  Amon,  is  hdd  also  by  Hengstenberg 
{Geach.  Bileams,  p.  234  ff.),  Keil  {Pentateuch 
iii.  146),  and  Kurta  {Getch,  det  A.  BundeSj  ii. 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rdy  fot 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  36,  comp.  xxi.  15), 
whereas  Rabba  is  3  or  4  hours  ftuther  south  in  Uis 
interior  of  Moab,  and  that  Ar  was  in  the  Wady  of 
the  Amon  (Deut  ii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereas 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  vaUey,  but  10  miles  or  more 
distant  from  it.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  ii.  636)  found 
"  a  fine  green  pasture-land  in  which  is  a  hill  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Lifum  and  Wady  Mdjib  (the  Amon)  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  andcnt  Ar. 
It  is  troe,  the  name  Areopolis,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  ^>plied  also  to  Rabba ;  but  then 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  century 
(Jer.  ad  Jet,  xv.  1),  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
designated  different  pbces  at  diflerent  times.  It  is 
possible,  as  Ritter  aigues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  ci4)ital  of  the  region,  the  name  was 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  seat  of  the  episcopate,  wliich 
had  previously  been  at  Ar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
Ar  with  Rabba,  but  without  specially  noticing  the 
objections  to  that  view.  The  argument  against 
that  identification,  and  for  supposing  Ar  to  hava 
been  on  the  Amon,  is  well  stoted  in  ZeUer*s  BibL 
Wdrtb.  p.  95.  Raumer  held  at  first  a  differani 
opinion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Hengstenbeig*8 
aigument^  {Paldstina,  p.  271,  4te  Aufl.).  Diet- 
rich slso  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ar 
from  the  present  Rabba  in  Moab  {Hebr.  «.  ChakL 
Handw.  p.  680).  H. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  heaid  of  a  femily  of 
Asherites  (1  Chr.  vU.  88).  W.  A.  W. 

A'RAB    (nnb^    \andmh-\i    Atp4pL;    [Comp. 

Is  noticed  1^  Trench  {English  Pott  and  iVewiK,  pp 
218,  220)  as  exisUng  In  language,  to  tamper  with  tbi 
derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another  exampis  of  I 
In  ''HIeroeolyma,"  quasi  U/tit,  (^holy.** 

d  Ritter  {Syrien,  p.  1212,  18)  trli«  hard  to  makt 
out  that  AreopoUs  and  Ar-Moab  wars  not  Idantkal 
and  that  tiie  latter  was  the  '' dty  In  the  midst  of  fb 
wady  "  [Aaoaa];  but  he  idls  to  establkh  his  potol 


41d.]  Ales.  Epcj9:  Arab\  «  city  of  Judah  in  Uie 
jiountainoiis  district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
af  Hebron.  It  ii  mentioned  only  ir  Jodb.  xy.  5S, 
lod  bu  not  yet  been  identified.  [ABiirs.] 

AB'A£AH  (n^'^P  :  •'Apafia;  lB<u$dpQ0a 
hi  Joih.  zviiL  18;  see  also  note  a:]  camptttria^ 
plamtie»\  Joih.  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
^ipesn  in  the  Auth.  Yen.  in  its  original  shape 
raly  in  the  vene  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
tat  it  is  of  frequent  oocuirenoe. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  {Thu.  p.  1066) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
lenn  is  *« burnt  up**  or  "waste,"  and  thence 
<*steri]e,**  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
smpluyed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
dcirignafr  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  <*  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dweUeth,  neither  doth  any  son  of 
man  pass  thereby"  (Jer.  h.  43:  see  a  striking  re- 
mark in  Martineau,  p.  395;  and  amongst  other 
passages,  Job  sxiv.  (,  xxxiz.  6 ;  Is.  xniii.  9,  xzzv. 

%  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
reoords  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bibte,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 

(n^'yS^^  ha-Arabah).  "the  Aiabah,"  and  is  also 
so  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict fiuniliar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  "  Arabah  "  i^peare  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  earUest  commentators  and 
interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Books  <>  —  has  within  our 
own  times  been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken 
valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Pal- 
estine, and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
fonnation  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  ^an- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  gk>be 
(Humboldt,  Cosjimw,  L  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301). 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of 
HuleU  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.    This  portion, 
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about  150  miles  in  length,  is  known  amongft  the 


o  ^ 


A  The  sarlj  oonimentalon  and  translators  aoem  to 
Ave  overlooked  or  nsgleeted  the  flhct,  that  the  Jordan 
vaUey  and  Ifei  oontlniiadon  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
a  special  name  attached  to  them,  a-nd  to  them  only. 
By  Josephns  the  Jonlan  valley  Is  always  eallad  the 
mtymwUuv't  but  be  applies  the  same  name  to  the  pbdn 
i3f  SMiiaelon.  Jerome,  in  the  OnonuuHam,  states 
:he  name  by  which  It  was  then  known  was  Aulon, 
rfn—-  («•  i.  channel) ;  bat  he  pieserves  no  sneh  dlsdno- 
ekn  In  the  Yolgate,  and  renders  Axabah  by  planitiet, 
mHtitdOy  eampestnoy  dfffTium^  by  one  or  all  of  which 
he  translates  indiM^rlminately  MJshor,  Bekaa,  Midbar, 
Biefcla,  Jcahimoo,  eqnally  unmindftil  of  the  special 
fbree  attaching  to  several  of  these  words.  Even  the 
aeemmto  Aqoiia  has  fciled  in  this,  and  oses  his  Ihvorite 
4&picAi^  indiseitaDinatoly.  The  Tklmod,  if  we  may 
CniBt  the  single  rsArsnoe  given  by  Beland  (p.  886), 
BMntioBS  the  Jordan  valley  under  ths  name  Bdcaah, 
a  wont  at  that  time  of  no  special  import  The  Samar- 
itan Votlon  and  the  Tsrgnms  apparently  confound  «U 
weeds  for  valley,  plain,  or  low  conntiy,  nnder  the  one 
mm  Mishor,  which  was  originally  confined  strlctjj  to 
dn  high  smooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 
wmH  [Slisaoa]. 
In  ths  LXX   we  frequently  find  the  words '. 


Arabs  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  (^.ttJui);  an  ap 

peDation  which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  dayi 
of  Abulfeda.^  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Gbof 
has  been  fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliA 
which  crosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  diffi  the 
Ghor  extends;  fitom  their  summits,  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name, 
or,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  oU 

name  of  Wady  d-Arahah  (xjyJt  v5^lj)* 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Saored  Test 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest snd  the  monarchy  the  name  «*  Anbah  "  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.    Thus  in  Deut.  i 

1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  oertainly  (A.  V. 
"  pbuu  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  paeesgfs  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty  —  now  that  the 
idenUfieation  has  been  suggested  —  to  the  northern 
portion.     In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  zi. 

2,  xiL  8;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are  named  in 
ckMe  connection  with  the  Arshah.  The  aUuskins 
in  Deut  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviiL  18;  2 
Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii 
7,  become  at  onoe  biteQigible  when  the  meanmg  of 
the  Aiabah  is  known,  however  puzzling  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentaton.^  In  Joeh.  zL 
16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place  with  "the 
mountain,"  "  the  kwland  *'  plains  of  PhihsUa  and 
Esdradon,  "  the  south  **  and  "  the  phun  "  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  ths 
conquered  country. 

3.  But  Anther  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (nS^*^;,  Arbofh),  always 
in  connection  with  dther  Jericho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  the  Utter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan; 
the  Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  from 
the  Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  levd  —  with  all 

and  *\pafim$ ;  but  it  is  dlfflcult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  Intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  fovorito  habit  oi  theae  translatocs  of 
translinrrlng  a  Hebrew  word  literally  Into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (Sea  semr 
eurloas  examples  oi  this  — to  take  one  book  only —  in 
a  K.  U.  14,  ^.^^;  iU.  4,  vmx^y  Iv.  88,  dp»«i«;  v.  IS 
(comp.  Qen.  zxzv.  16),  UfipoBa ;  vi.  8,  <A^W ;  iz.  18, 
yapc>,  &e.  ftc.)  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evidence  of 
an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which  has  rendered  the 
word  by  iviryMi,  koJV  joirtfpav,  and  'Apafiia. 

b  By  AbuUbda  and  Ibn  Uaukal  the  wont  et-Ohor  is 
used  to  denote  the  vaUoy  fiom  the  Lake  oi  Gunnesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (Rltter,  Stiiat,  pp.  1069, 1060).  Thus 
each  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  each  has  been  since  rsstikted  to  a  portion  only 
(see  Stanley,  App.  p.  487).  The  word  OKor  Is  lntar> 
prated  by  Freytag  to  mean  **  locus  deprssslor  faster 
montes." 

e  See  the  mistakes  oi  Mkhaells,  Marius,  and  othess, 
who  idendfled  the  Arabah  with  ths  Bekaa  (t.  c.  the 
plain  of  OoBle-Syila,  the  modem  el-Blkkaa)j  or  wUh 
the  Bfk'ior.  the  level  down  oc  mtry  en  the  eani  «# 
Jcidas  'KeJ,  pp.  2)6,  229). 
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tke  preci»ioD  which  would  natunlly  follow  from  the 
wontinl  difierenoe  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
oui.  1,  zxri.  3,  68,  xni.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
Kxjy.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  It. 
L3,  V.  10,  ziii.  32;  a  Sam.  xt.  28,  xvii.  16;  2  K. 
(XT.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  8.) 

The  word  Arabeh  does  not  ^>pear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
Talley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  the  curious 
tenn  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  tiiat 
r^on  —  in  &ct  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  —  will 
be  mora  appropriately  considered  under  the  word 
Jordan.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  mngular  valley  which  has  firom  the  most  remote 
date  borne,  as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name 
of  ^Arabah.** 

A  de^  interest  mil  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fiat  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wandering 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Aiabah ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,^*  by  which  they  journeyed  "  from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  Und  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 
the  kii4;  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwaids,  down  the 
Arabah  towaids  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  ihe  mean  time  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellors  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  Hie  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
iU  direction  to  about  N.  N.  £.  by  S.  S.  W.  (Kob. 
i.  162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
oourse,  and  the  general  character  of  the  r^on  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Kitter,  Sinai^ 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
jandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
nver  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
li^iland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
mdies  bring  down  no  fertilizing  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  an  very  few  of  those  lines  and  ^*  cireles  "  of 
terdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
.  limate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
diffi  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert*s  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. North  of  Petnt,  that  is,  about  70  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  14  to  16  mOes  across;  but  it  contracts 
gradually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travdiers, 
8  miles  wide  (Rob.  L  162;  Martineau,  p.  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
TaUey  or  trench  are  the  legitinuite  successors  of 
jMMe  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
jnBider  and  more  desert-like.    On  t*\e  west  are  the 
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kmg  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  langes  of  the 
TSh,  **  always  fiuthful  to  then:  tabular  outline  and 
bUmched  desolation  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7, 84;  also  MS. 
Journal;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  262),  mounting  u| 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  bamc 
tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  plateau  of  the  «« Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings.*'  This  western  wall  ranges  in  height 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  ikwr  of  the  Ara- 
bah (Rob.  1.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
vradies  and  passes  from  the  desert  above  —  unimpor* 
tant  towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  than 
wadies  is  the  IF.  el^erafeh^  which  emeiges  abont 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W,  eUTeib  (Rob.  u.  190, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  matahy  ground  under 
the  diffl  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  Finfe, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  dose  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  be- 
tween the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  vallqr 
to  the  level  of  the  pbteau  of  the  TSh.  It  bears 
apparently  no  other  name  than  en-NHkb^  "the 
Pass"  (Rob.  i.  175).  The  second  —  es-5»/aA  — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
bdng  probably  that  at  which  the  Isradites  were 
repuliBed  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut  i.  44 ;  Num.  xhr. 
4^-45).  It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  el-  Weibeh^  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itsdf  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Robinson  (iL  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinaif  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  ^  At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  axgillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  cli£b,  and  further  back  and  higher  thfm  aU,  loiig 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices" 
(Rob.  ii.  123,  154;  Laborde,  pp.  209,  210,  262; 
Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  9000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reachi^  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  1139, 
40).  Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the 
Tlh,  these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding 
good  crops;  abounding  in  "the  iatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  "plenty  of  corn  and  wine**  which 
were  promised  to  the  forefrther  of  the  Arab  rao^  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob. 
ii.  154;  Laborde,  pp.  208,  263).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  —  or  rather  the 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87)  —  of  SheHUb.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Buickh. 
pp.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  ouoe  <iraln  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  v^iiek 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  oontait 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heal  of  sumroei 
smaU  and  losing  thenuelvei  in  their  own  beds,  tf 
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n  the  Mod  of  the  Arabohf  "  in  «  few  pftoei "  jAer 
ttifly  foiwke  the  shadow  of  their  natiTO  rHvinsR 
(LAboide,  141),  an  yti  suiBcieDt  to  Jceep  alive  a 
Hftain  amount  of  vegetation,  niabes,  tamariska. 
pahtts,  and  even  oleanders,  liliea,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  childm  of  £sau,  who  stiU  "« dwell  (Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  US.  Journal;  Laborde,  p,  141;  Mart, 
p.  396)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen. 
iZKvL  8).  The  most  important  of  these  wadies  are 
the  Wadp  Jthm  (Jtloum  of  Laborde),  and  the 
mufy  aLu  Kmheibeh,  The  former  enters  the 
moontains  dose  above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the 
back  of  the  range  to  Petra,  and  thenoe  by  Shobek 
and  Tufileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
TVaoes  of  a  Koman  road  eust  along  this  route  (Li^ 
borde,  p.  203;  Rob.  ii.  161) ;  by  it  lisborde  returned 
from  Petra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  route  by  which  the  Loraelites  took  their 
leave  of  the  Anbah  when  they  went  to  ^^oompass 
the  land  of  Edom"  (Num.  zzL  4).  The  second, 
the  IF.  AbA  Kuiheidehj  is  the  most  direct  access 
ttom  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is  that  up  which 
LAhorde^  and  Stanley  i^pear  to  have  gone  to  the 
city.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tubal,  in  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  gains  his  fint  glimpse  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  IF.  UhArunddy 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.^ 

To  l)r.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
era  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliffi 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  be- 
low the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tope  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118, 190). 
Thus  the  cliA  act  as  a  retaining  waU  or  buttress 
snpporUng  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
railed  a  **  fiuilt  *'  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Hmmgh  this  waU  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  Wady 
tUfSb — in  itselfa  very  large  and  deep  water-course 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  win- 
ter season  (Rob.  U.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
soint  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  Icnown  to 
teach  is  the  Wady  Ghwundd  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
&bouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  diflb  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  tIrJab  also  forms  the  most 
iJreet  road  for  penetrating  into  the  \-alley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
bom   Wady  Afusa  (Petra)  to   Hebron,  are  the 

«  BanUy  leeognlasble,  though  iovhVLam  to  bs  rs- 
esfBlsed,  vodBr  ths  BabomdUn  of  Labords  (p.  144),  or 
(he  Mtm  Qhditbt  cT  Undsij. 

ft  The  various  springs  ooconlng  both  on  the  sast 
tod  wist  rides  cf  tbs  Aiabah  are  enanMrated  by  Rob- 
MeB(iiL184). 

f  The  whid  In  the  Ekaitie  am  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
veiy  rioient,  ooostantly  blowing  down  the  ArKb&h 
>om  the  North.    The  navigatloa  of  these  waters  b| 
sn  that  acoooDt  almost  proverbially  dangeroui  and 
llOeiilt     (See  the  notloe  of  this  In  the  Edin.  Rev 
PoL  dU.  p.  218}. 

tf  The  bess  whose  hum  so  channeJ  him  (p.  1017) 
from  his  dssnrtpHon  have  been  in  a  ride  wady, 
\ 
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springs  of  Am  el-  Wdbeh,  maintained  by  BobiBaoB 
to  be  Kadeah  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  p^ 
88,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  tUtih^  which  is  during  part  of 
its  course  over  100  foet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  119)  notes  that  the  sides  are  ^*  of  chalky  earth 
or  marl,"  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surfihoe  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"  A  more  frigbtfril  desert,'*  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  ''it  had  hardly  been  our  k>t  to  behoki  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beids  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their,  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  gh(Ulah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation.*'  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  eUeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  eU  ITeifteA,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consid- 
erable elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Gkunmdel 
it  is  "  an  expanse  of  sliiAing  sands,  broken  by  in- 
numerable undulations  and  low  hills**  (Burckh. 
p.  442),  and  *«  oountersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses'*  (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
haa  a  considerable  general  sk)pe  from  east  to  west 
quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  sur&oe 
(Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  fiur  north 
as  Petra  (Schubert,  p.  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  leas 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appean  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  p.  1016  \ 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  894;  Rob.  ii.  123).« 

However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  Uareh  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  AtUhia  tfarieyaia,  and  the  CoioqtdfUa 
(Ritter,  p.  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  {tar/a)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  <<  (p.  1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  *'  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  ^  waste  of  sand  ** 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob 
1.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  hi  1812 «  of  the  piofongatiou  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea./  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfoetly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 

«  See  Burckhardt,  pp.  441,  442.  The  lagadty  of 
Bitter  had  led  Urn  earUar  than  this  to  hifcrlti  exist 
enee  from  the  remarks  of  the  andant  Mohammedan 
historians  (Bob.  U.  187). 

/  This  theory  appears  to  have  bean  first  annoonoed 
by  Col.  Lsake  tn  the  preflioe  to  Burekhardt*!  Travah 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on  amongst  others,  by  Lord  lindaay  (Ii.  28),  Dean 
riilnian  (Hist,  of  Jtw*^  Allen,  p.  241),  and  Stephens 
incidents  of  3>ov.  U.  41). 

9  These  observattoDS  wlU  be  stated  In  detail  kt  the 
aooount  </  *t*  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
wk  >  the  most  reliable:  they  give  as  the  levfls  e^ 
the  Sea  0^  GaUlee  and  the  Dead  Sea  briow  the  Medl^ 
temaaan  reeoeeUvaiv  6fi2  and  1316  7  ftet. 
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liiei  dnina  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  a  terti- 
mony  fiillj  confinned  bj  all  the  recorded  obaerva- 
tioiu  of  the  coiiformation  of  the  ground.  A  series 
of  aocuiate  levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
up  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level.^ 

S.  The  depression  of  the  surface  ci  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  Ked  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the 
ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
■outhward  fix)m  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south 
portion  drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.^  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  run- 
ning across  the  valley  at  2^  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85),  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is 
fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Wackf  Talk, 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARABATTI'NE  (^  'AKpaBwrrlyti;  [Alex. 
Sin.i  AKpttfiarrritfri :]  Aa'obaUane),  in  Idunuea  (1 
Blacc  V.  3).  [Ajlbabbim;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]  G. 

ARABIA  CAoafiia,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  O.  T.  under  two  designations:  — 

1.  DTf7  yy^  the  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6);  or 

perhaps  D^|7  {Geo.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiii.  7;  Is.  iL 

6);  and  Dli?.'»32l  V'rjW  (Gen.xxix.  1);  gent.  n. 

Qll?.^?.^)  »on»  of  the  EoMt  (Judg.  vi.  3  ff.; 
1  k.'iv.'  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
£z.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Yulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeS^/i)  by  the 
former.)      From  these  passages  it  appears  that 

0'5P.  rnS  ««i  D^i^  '.??  indicate,  primarily, 
he  country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de. 
ooended  from  Ishmael  and  fix)m  Keturah;  and  that 
jis  (niginal  signification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  gener- 
ally, though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as  Ge- 
Bsnius  remarks  {Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  roc.),  relate 
io  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  (oomp,  t}  &yaroA^, 
Matt.  ii.  1  it).  Whier  considers  Kedem,  Ac., 
Io  signify  Arabia  and  the  Arabians  generally  {ReaL 
worttrbudi^  in  vnc.);  but  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
lages  on  which  his  opinion  is  founded  has  led  us 
U>  consider  it  doubtfriL      [Beme-Kxdem.]      2. 

TSt  (3  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  ni^  (la.  xxi.  13;  Jer. 

•  8ae  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephensoo,  and  of 
it.  Boordalone,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Suu 

b  Schubert's  barometrical  obserratioDS  are  not  veiy 
lotelUglble,  but  they  at  least  show  this :  at  the  end 
sf  the  !U  day  his  halUng-pIace  was  486  ft.  above  the 
wsitr  of  the  Golf;  8d  day,  1017  ft ;  4th  day,  2180 
t.    Than,  aflar  leaving  Petra,  hla  haltlng-plaee  ( ?  Id 
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xxv.  24;  £e.  xxvii.  21);  geot  n.  ^^^'^V.  (!■•  lAft 

20;  Jer.  ill.  2);  and  *^nn$  (Keh.  iL  19);  |il 

D^?-)?  (2  CShr.  xxi.  10,  xxii.  1),  and  D'^W'^nnj 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apa$la,  Ac. 
Yulg.  ArabtOj  Ac.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
ge(^;raphical  reference  as  the  former  names  to  the 
country  and  tribes  east  of  ine  Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  N.  T. 
*Apafiia  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

0.  T.«  nn^   (Ex.  xii.  38;   Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 

^"3?  (1  K.  X.  15;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  L  87;  Ea.  ox- 
6),  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  a  mixed  multitude  *' 

(Ex.  xii.  38,  here  foUowed  by  :2'^X  *'  the  mixed 
multitude,"  kings  of  '"  Arabia*'  (so  in  Yulg.,  and 
in  Ueb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  h,.  14), 
and  (in  the  hut  t¥ro  instances)  **  the  mingled  peo- 
ple,'* have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Aiaba. 
The  people  thus  nam^  dwelt  in  tLe  deserts  of 

Petn.  By  the  Arabs  the  country  is  called.  (>^kj 
Vm^UlII  (Bildd  El-'Anib),   "tAe  country  of  the 


^  ^   o      -» 


Arabt,''  and  V»^yjJI  ^Yr^V^  (JeEeeretEl-*Arab), 
**Me  pemnatUa  of  the  Arabt^*^   and  the  people 

i^«X  ('Arab);  *'Bedawee"  in  modem  Arabic, 

and  Aar^  (v«,jf ^1)  in  the  old  language,  being 

applied  to  peojde  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
finom  townspeople.  Tliey  give  no  satisfisctory  den- 
vauon  of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaanib  being 
puerile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  fix>m  'Arabah,  ^^  a  desert,"  Ac.,  whidi, 
with  the  article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
in  Arabia  Petnea. 

Geographical  Divisknt.  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  FeUx  (^  tl^fAWP 
*Apa$la\  Arabia  Deterta  (^  fyrifws  'Apafiia), 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  767 ;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  32;  Diod.  Sic  ii. 
48  ff.),  and  Arabia  Petraa  (^  wtrpala  'Apafila, 
Pt.  V.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  thoae 
of  the  earlier  writers ;  the  third  bdng  uitroduoed  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nom^clatiire,  intc 
Arabia  Proper^  or  Jezeeret  £l-'Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  fiu*  as  the  limits  of  the  north- 
em  deserts;  Northern  Arabia,  or  £1-Badiyeh, 
bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properiy  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  S[  Arabia;  and 
Wegttm  Arabia^  the  desert  of  Petre  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petnnt,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine^ 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

the  Aiabah)  was  »7  ft.  below  the  watw  of  the  Onll 
(Schubnrt ;  Ritter,  Sinai^  p.  1007). 

c  •  See  In  Paul  respecting  his  Jounay  to  Aaahk 
(Gal.  i.  17).  a. 
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Jb^Mn  J^t^TpcTy  or  the  Anbiac  peninsula,  oon- 
of  high  table-bindf  declining  towards  the 
noith;  its  meet  elevated  portions  being  the  chain 
3f  nxnmtains  running  nearly  parallel  to  Jie  Red 
Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  Muthem  part  of 
this  cham.  The  high  land  is  encircled  ttom  the 
'Akahah  to  the  head  o^  the  Persian  (T.Uf  by  a  belt 
of  low  littoral  country;  on  the  woit  aiid  southwest 
che  mountuns  &11  abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  &11  is  gener- 
ally gradual.  So  fitf  as  the  interior  has  been  ex- 
p)<»edf  it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  large  districts  under  cultivation,  wdl- 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoy- 
ing periodical  lains.  The  water-shed,  as  the  con- 
formation of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams 
—  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  *Om&n ; 
snd  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Persian  (iulf  ou  the  coast  of  £1-Bahreyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  uiland  province  caUed 
Yemamdi.  The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
canic ;  and  the  moimtains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  well  as  limestone,  t&c. ;  tht.  volcanic  action  being 
e^iecially  observable  about  EI-Hedeeneh  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.  The  modem  Yemen  is 
especially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  picturesque.  The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  i^pear  to  be  more 
fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  aflbrd  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acaoias. 
the  banana,  tftc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  —  which,  with  others,  aflford  pasture  for  tli^ 
camels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  ooeals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins, 
cotton  and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  ^.  The  products 
meotioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Aiabia  wiU 
Le  found  described  under  thdr  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  PalesUne 
by  Arab  and  other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was 
pertu^  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  (oomp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iiL  45,  47);  and 
the  q)ic«s,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
tr>m  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Cz.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
were  the  products  of  the  southern  provinces,  still 
oelebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  ambergris,  ^., 
ss  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kiuds,  and  of 
C(  one  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which 
It  ii  Cunous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
goat,  wild  riieep,  several  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  in 
the  Yemen);  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox ;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-k|gged  partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of 
Siuai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
isferich  (abundantly  in  Central  Arabia,  where  it  Ib 
mntsd  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  k>- 
Ac  [ions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
I  of  plaoes  testify.     The  snerm-whalA  fa  found 
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off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ooean.  OnA 
and  Roman  writers  (Hoxxl.,  Agathareh.  tqa.  Mailer 
Strab.,  EHod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Perieg.,  Heliofl 
^thkp,,  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  Diodem  products,  and  the  aninuds,  above  enO' 
merated,  with  some  others.  (See  the  Duiiionar^ 
of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces:  the  Yemen;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
miiwt,  Mahreh,  and  'Omdu,  on  the  Indian  Ooean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named ;  the  great 
central  country  of  N^d  and  Yem^uneh;  and  the 
H\)az  and  Tihimeh  on  the  Red  Sea.  llie  Arabs 
alao  have  five  divisions,  acocrding  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  {Marddd,  ed.  Juynboll,  t«i 
vac.  Uyaz;  conq>.  Strabo),  Tihameh,  the  H\jaz, 
N^d,  I^-'Arood  (the  provinces  lying  towards  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yemiuneh), 
and  the  Yemen  (including  *Oman  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
li^  with  Arab  names  of  pbces  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  **  the  right  hand  ** 
(and  therefore  "  south,'*  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  Ib  sup 
posed  to  have  givoi  rise  to  the  appellation  ^iStdfutp 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  i4>pUed  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hyas  on  the  north,  and  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ooean;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  {conm>. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Duc.)y  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh 
(Ibn-El-Wardee  MS.;  Yakoot's  Mwiiiarak,  ed. 
Wiistoifield,  and  MardsUi^  paasim).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modon  limits 
include,  on  the  north,  the  district  of  KhawUn  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named 
after  Khawlan  {Kdmoos\  the  Joktanite  (Mardsid, 
in  voc.y  and  (.'aussin  de  Perceval,  £sun  tur  tHisL 
des  Arnbes  avntU  tJsianUsme,  i.  113);  and  that  of 
Nqjr^,  with  Uie  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
NcjrAn  the  Joktanite  (Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113 
ff.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  i£lius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782;  see 
Jomard,  ^tudet  geogr.  et  kia.  sur  ^Arabity  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  Hi$L  de  V^gypU^  Ao.,  iii. 
385-6). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  dtaerts 
called  £l-AhUif,  which  are  said  to  be  the  omginnl 
seato  of  the  tribe  of ' A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  oth- 
ers).  It  was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense^  which 
it  still  exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and 
formeriy  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafiui,  between  l^IirWit  and  lUs 
S^ir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresne!,  4«  Lettre^  Joum.  AnaL  iii«  S^rie^  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  {Afardttd^in  toe.), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  KuiU*ah 
(Id.  in  wc),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  exteniting 
ftt>n  Seyhoot  to  Kanr&n  (Fresnel,  4*  Lettrtt 
p.  510).  *Oman  forms  the  easternmost  oonier 
of  the  t9uth  coast,  l^nng  at  the  entrance  of  tlu 
Persiar  rulf     It  Drfwent*  »ha  same  natural 
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Mitioi  tm  the  preceding  dahkUy  being  partly 
desert  with  laige  fertile  trwct/.  It  also  contains 
tome  considerable  lead-mines. 

The  highest  proTince  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyc,  between  ^Om&n  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hg'er  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoot,  Afardgid, 
m  voce.)  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ahsli  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371 ;  Maradd, 
in  voce.;  Muthtarok^  in  voe.  Ei-Ahs^),  the  latter 
not  being  a  province,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  £1-Bahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  coast  are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers. 
The  district  ot  El-Ahsii  abounds  in  wells,  and  pos- 
senes  excellent  pastures,  which  are  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  N^d,  and  that  of 
Yem^OKh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travdlers.  Ncyd  sig- 
nifies "  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  culUvated  table-hind,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nc>}d.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Rul^i  el-Khalee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nqd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  fiunous  in 
the  world,  fn  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  very  ancient  structures,  simiUu*  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  H^jtiz,  and  Tihameh  (or  El-Ghdr,  the  "  low 
land  "),  are  bounded  by  Ncgd,  the  Yemen,  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hy^s  being  Eyleh  (£l->Iakreezee*s  KhUat,  in 
voc.  Eyleh).  The  H^az  is  the  holy  land  of  Aror- 
bia,  its  chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  firat  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in 
the  peninsula.  The  northern  portion  is  in  general 
BterUe  and  rocky ;  towards  the  south  it  griuluaUy 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El- 
'Aseer,  which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  east- 
■n  or  western  geographers  (see  Jomard,  p.  345  ff.). 
The  province  of  Tihameh  extends  between  the 
mountain-chain  of  the  Hi^&z,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  di\'ided  into  Tihameh 
of  the  H\|^,  and  Tih^eh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a 
parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moun- 
tainous country. 

Northti-n  Arabia^  or  the  Arabian  Desert 
(ib4>Cji)   U  divided  by  the  AnU  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  B^iyet  Esh-Sh^,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia  " 

(not  " of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Bddiyet  El-'Inik,  <<the  Desert  of  El*Irak."  It  is, 
10  fio"  as  it  is  known  to  us.  a  high,  undulating, 
jarched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  onuntry  and  the  desert  of  Petia  on  the  north- 
WMt  ai.d  west,  the  peninsula  ot'  Arabia  forming  its 
Kiuthem  limit.  It  has  few  oa&es,  the  wiUer  of  the 
«eUs  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpotable,  and 
t  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called  Samoom,  of 
•hieh  however  the  terron  have  been  much  exag- 
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gerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  fcr  their  lloeki 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed 
plams;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  prieUj 
shrubs,  Ac.,  on  which  Uie  camels  feed.  The  in* 
habitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  (nn^y^reu, 
"  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  ftr>m  iheii 
town  al  ^KTivai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  eomp.  Is.  xiii.  20 
Jer.  xlix.  31 ;  Esdc.  xxxviii.  11) ;  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  {con^.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  Plm.  v. 
12;  Amm.  Mare.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  from  IshmaeJ  and  from  Ke- 
turah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  sevnal  times  men- 
tioned in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16  and  17,  xxvi. 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms 
caravan  stations  (Burckhardt,  Aralna,  Appendix 
vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  western 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  ap- 
pears to  be  fivquentiy  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bhmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  be.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con 
sisted  of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idumsea;  but  it  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  be- 
twem  the  references  to  the  latier  people  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating 
to  this  traffic.  Tliat  certain  of  thne  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appean  ih>m  2  Chr.  xvii. 
11;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such 
tribute  (oomp.  passages  refjrred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  The 
htter  pame  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut. 
ii.  12,  22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  kter 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ; 
but  it  was  mostiy  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  was  goierally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
Idumaea  [Edom],  as  well  as  by  its  older  appdla- 
tion,  the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Setr  [Skib]. 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idum«uis  from  fsan 
and  Ishmael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi. 
3).  The  Nabathieans  succeeded  to  the  Idumcans, 
and  Idumsea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
designation  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Na- 
bathseans  have  always  been  identified  with  Kebai- 
oth,  son  of  Ishmael  {Gen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  until 
Quatrem^  {Memmrt  tur  let  Nabatheens)  advanced 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Xebaioth.]  Petra  was 
in  the  great  route  of  the  western  canvan4raffic  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  merehandiae  brought  up  tht 
Elanitic  Gulf.     See  preceding  section,  and  Edov 
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neot  DBtion  lif  any  oelebritj,  have  tnditio*:i  repn- 
wntiiig  their  country  aa  origiiially  inhahited  by 
Moea  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Tbeae  were  the  tribes  of  *A'd,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abed,  Tasro,  Jedeea,  ^Emleek  (Amalek),  Jmrhum 
(the  firtt  of  thif  name),  and  Web&ri.  Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  J^im.  The 
minority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  fix>m 
Shem;  but  some^  from  Ham,  though  wA  through 
Cush.<'  Their  eariiest  traditions  that  have  any  oh- 
rious  rdation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan;  and  secondly  to  Isfamael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahttui, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
*Adnftn  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammed).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modem  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Oushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  tlie 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  !^fa-rib  or  Sebi^  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
mains just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  be  caUed  by  some  scholars 
Ouhite;  wtiile  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and 
those  of  his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  probably 
to  be  looked  for  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Guif^  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  descendants  t>f 
Keturah,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
In  Babylonia  abo  independent  proofs  of  this  im- 
migration of  Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
th^ight,  been  lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities 
and  buildings  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  archi- 
tecture, the  inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost 
talue  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  porUon  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  Uie  oaly  important  arehuc 
monuments  of  the  country  ;  and  they  illustrate 
both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
Ua-rib,  or  Seb&^  (the  ftlariaba  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphen),  is  one  c^  the  most  interesting  of  these 
sites.  See  Michaelis^s  Questiont,  No.  94.  Ac.  in 
Niebuhr*s  ArrMa.)  It  was  founded,  aocording  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  *Abd-esh- 
8hems  SebJi,  gnmdson  of  Yaarub  tha  Kahtonite 
{Miuktarak,  in  be.;  Abu-1-FldJi,  Hut.  anteisl.  ed. 
ft>lBiseher,  p.  114);  and  the  Dyke  of  EI-*Arim, 
«iiieh  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
af  which  (a.  d.  150-170  aocording  to  De  Sacy; 
190  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an 
•rm  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed  to  I.uk- 
txtn  the  Greater,  the  *A'dite,  who  founded  the  dy- 

■atsrfels  for  the  tatter  ars  meagri,  and  almost  pnraly 
mdltloiiaL  The  ohranologT  is  fomuted  on  geneal- 
agisB,  mnd  Is  too  Intiloato  and  mMetUsd  for  diseusrion 
Id  this  arttela;  but  il  is  iisiisisiiy  to  obserrv  that 
*  son  *'  sboold  oftoa  be  read  *'  dasoaodant,''  and  that 
Im  Arsbs  ascribe  great  laogth  of  Ulk  to  the  aoctsDt 
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nasty  of  the  9d  '  A'd  (Ibn-El-Waidee  MS. ;  Uama 
Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-^;  El-MeiK 
'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Afem,  de  PAcauLf  xlviii 
p.  4S4  ft.;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Canasfai^s  £•- 
tat,  i.  16 ).  * A'dites  (in  coi\iunction  with  Coshites) 
were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
presenred  in  the  Arabian  Seb&,  and  in  the  Sabcri  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  aivued  (Ouaain,  Eisai^  L 
42  ff. ;  Renan,  Languet  SenutiqutB,  I  300)  tha* 
the  *A^dltes  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  eldest  son  of  (3ush,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  *A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Stbk  (Lum)  in  the  Yemen  (by  theM 

writers  mftrentiaUy  identified  with  SZIP;  by  tha 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba  the  KahtAnite,  or 

S  Jtr ;  the  Hebrew  thin  being,  in  by  for  the  greater 

number  of  instances,  tin  in  Arabic);  and  it  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  m  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careftd  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  suliject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
SiiEBA.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  *A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  cUssed  with 
the  Rephaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  identified  with  a  Scriptiunl  name  is  Amalek, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esao 
seems  inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxir. 
20.     [Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes;  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  El-' Arab  d-'A'ribeh  (or d-'Arbd,  or 

d-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  (jenuine  Arabs;  2.  El 
'Arab  d-MuU'arribeh,  and  8.  El-'Arab  d-Mustaa 
ribeh,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opuiions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  El- Anb  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct tribes,  with  whom  some  coi\join  Kahtto ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  bebng 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmad.^  According  to  the 
second,  El- Arab  d-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinet 
tribes;  El-'Arab  d-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  KahtAn;  and  El-'Arsb  d-Mustaaribefa 
the  descendants  of  Ishmad,  by  the  daughter  of 
Mudad  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portbns  of  the  sootli 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  ootoniea  In 
the  interior.  Is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  ooo- 
firmed  by  historical  and  {riiilofogical  researches.  It 
Is  also  asserted  that  they  ha^^e  been  gradually  ab- 

islhetorlly  FBeooclUng  eontrsdiotoiy  opinions ;  and  hta 
idenllllcattoa«  9f  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothedeal. 

b  Sebi  was  %a»  dty  of  Ma-rib  {Mtuktamk,  in  roc), 
or  the  oottctry  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  dty  wss 
Ma-*lb  (Jttirdnt/,  m  voe.\     See  also  Sheb \. 

-  B-'Aiab  «i]-*A'rfbeh  Is  oonventloiially  ap-^lsd  by 
the  isxieograposn  to  aB  w\o  hpoks  pfors  AiaMe 
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lorted  into  the  bhmMlite  immigrmnfa,  though  not 
without  iMving  atrong  tnces  of  their  former  ez- 
btenoe.  Freniel,  however  (1«  Lettrt^  p  2^)t  njs 
that  thej  were  quite  distinct,  at  leut  in  Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlilcely  that  the  Ish- 
maeUte  elenoent  has  been  exaggerated  by  Moham- 
medan influence. 

Kespecting  the  Jolctanite  setUen  we  hare  some 
certain  eridenoe.  In  Genesis  (z.  30)  it  is  said, 
Mand  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]/* 
The  position  dT  Mesha  is  very  uncertain ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  setders  [Mksha].  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafiirii  or  Zafari,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  cele- 
brated towns  — one  being  the  seaport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirb^ ;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  near 
San'a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Himyerite  kincs  (£s-Sdghanee,  MS. ;  Afushtarak, 
in  voc. ;  Afarasid,  tft. ;  El-Idreesee,  i.  U8).  Fres- 
nel  (4*  Lettre,  p.  516  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  Jomard 
{JStudes^  p.  367).  He  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants call  this  town  *'Isfur/'  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  thiuiferous  mountain 
(Afanind,  in  roc.),  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense (Niebuhr,  p.  148).  Zafiui,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sei'tiar].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  uf  the  names  of  the  sons  of  .loktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  Sebk  for  Sheba,  Ac. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

Tlie  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,.  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  KahtAn  (Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capital  was  probably  San'ii,  formerly  called 

A«A1  (JM,  or  Jl\«l  in  the  Mardad,  in  twc. 

San'H),  after  AsiU,  son  of  Joktan  (Y^oot). 
[UzAL.]  The  other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or 
Seh^  and  ZafiM.  This  was  the  Bibtical  kingdom 
of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its  people,  were 
descendants  of  SebJi  (=  Sheba),  whence  the  dassical 
Stibcti  (Diod.  Sic.  iU.  38,  46).  Among  its  nilers 
wss  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to 
tear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
AraliB  call  her  Bilkees,  a  queen  of  the  hter  Him- 
ycritCA,  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Shrba.]  The 
dominant  family  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer, 
son  (or  dttcendant)  of  Sebk.  A  member  of  this 
fiuQtly  founded  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  the 
Hlmyerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writen,  as  well  as  native  tndition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  aaper- 
seded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Christian 
ya:  i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  kin{^ 
iom.  *•  Hbnyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vagudy 
ased.      Himyer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 
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This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  f )  witi 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  tA 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Oimiik].  'llic  sim 
ilarity  of  signification  with  ^ivt!^  Hiid  ipv9p6i 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  tnat  the  Pha>niciani 
came  fifom  the  Krythnean  Sea  (Herod,  rii.  8li) 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Meditoranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Kg^'ptians,  —  such  as  tlie 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians,  —  appear  to  have  been  an  ofishoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  putly  through  Fgypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  I^ypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  but 
ManeUio,  who  seems  to  have  hdd  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap,  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  Uie  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
^  camel-riding  Shasu  "  (SJect  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egypt- 
ian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  dominatioi! 
of  ChaldK^  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  tlie  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  home  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  fend  with  the  descendants  <^ 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  migority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successon,  whoee  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homerita  (Ptol. 
vi.  7;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-1-Adh^,  or  Zu-1- 
Azar,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sanis  of  uElius  GaUus  (b.  c.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.  d.  626,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4ih  century,  the  kings  of  Azum 
appear  to  have  become  masten  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  t'ssai,  i.  114;  Zeittchr.  der 
Deuttcken  Morgenland,  Geselischajl,  rii.  17  ff., 
zi.  338  ff.),  adding  to  their  titles  tlie  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.     After  four 


reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vanab  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramiiwt  (the  peofde  of 
Hadramiiwt  are  the  classical  ChaUranwdla,  Plin. 
ri.  28;  comjK  AdranuUt)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap,  Caussin,  i.  136  ff.) 
and  distinguished  fh>m  the  descendants  oi  Y'aarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (t  c.),  of 
thdr  separate  descent  fit>m  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
maveth]. The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  ooi\|unction  with  the  Sahci,  Ho* 
meritie,  and  Chatnmotitse, — the  J/moi  (Sinb 
zvi.  768;  PtoL  v.  7,  §  23;  Plin.  vi.  8S;  Dkid. 
Sic  ill.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  plaee  them  as 
high  as  Mekkeh  and  derive  their  nazje  ftvm  Minl>. 
(the  sacred  valley  N.  £.  of  that  dty),  or  ftvm  ths 
godden  Man4h,  worshipped  in  the  dirtriet  betweei 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh.  Fremcl,  however,  pboei 
them  in  the  WAdu  Do*An  in  Hadiainiw^  aignh^ 
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hat  tha  Vemen  aodently  included  Uui  tnust  that 
Iha  Minasi  were  probably  the  eame  ae  toe  RhabaK 
Ite  01  Rhamanitre  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  24;  Stiaho,  xyI. 
p.  783),  and  that  'Pa^toyirwi^  was  a  oopyiat*s  enor 
for  *Iff/iayir»y. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  ktiu^m  woa  that  of 
the  imaz,  founded  by  Jurfaum,  the  brother  of 
Yaanib,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  aettled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  liaU  of  its 
kings  are  ineztricaUy  confused ;  but  the  name  of 
their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  suooesaoTB  was 
Mudid  (or  El-Mudtid),  who  probably  represents  Al- 
modad  [Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
Anbs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  fiztt  Mud«id, 
whence  spra.^  'AdnAn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammed. 
This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  oon> 
quest,  into  the  triba  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen, 
ed.  Wustenfekl,  pp.  35  and  39  ff. ;  comp.  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Cauasin.)  Fresiiel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Juriium  with  Iladoram  [Had- 
o&am]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
ii  Q-Heereh  in  H-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghaas^  on 
the  confines  of  Syria;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Fkmd  of  £l-'Arim.  £1-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic;  Ghassan  k>ng  mamtained  its 
original  stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-Harith.  JEtespecting  the  presiuned  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Itoinans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (9  Cor.  zi.  32),  see  Akktas. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsuh  fitnn  the  northwest.  That  they  hare 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nati<m  is  predom- 
inantly ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  *Aduan  (as  we  have  already  sud),  and  they 
have  k)st  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael^s  immediate 
and  near  deaoendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  wiU  be  found  under  the  sev- 
end  articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Ha- 
OABKKE8.]  lliey  extended  northwards  from  the 
H|)4b  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
with  Keturahites  and  other  Abnihamic  peoples ;  and 
westwards  to  IdunuBa,  where  they  mixed  with 
Edoiaites,  Ac.  The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
bav:  always  been  governed  by  petty  chieft  or  heads 
p(  Csmilies  (sheykhs  and  emeers) ;  they  have  gen- 
crsfly  followed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  have  not 
origlDated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  £1-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we 
may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  remark, 
that  ahhougfa  their  first  settlemento  in  the  Uij&z, 
•od  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  nocvhem 
Portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  suffidently  proved, 
Jiere  is  doubl  as  to  the  wide  ezten^n  given  to 
Jiem  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammed  derii^  from 
iie  Jcwi  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  md  silenced 
iny  eimtriry,  by  the  Kur-^  or  his  own  iicta.  This 
KHcfa>us  element,  which  does  not  diredly  aflbet  the 
iHbes  of  Joktan  (whose  settiwmento  are  otherwise 
viqiHetionably  klentified),  has  a  grea«  iufiluenoe 
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I  over  those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefote  eanuot  bt 
'  certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
I  notwithstanding  the  ahuost  universal  adoption  of 
thehr  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  t^  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  thr 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant donent  of  the  Arab  motion. 

Of  the  descendante  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsiUa  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestint 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  rsoe  (Is. 
xxL  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Ea.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Peruan 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  p^ninsida,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(£l-Mes*oodee,  qp.  SchuUens,  pp.  158-^);  and 
where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  an-> 
other  of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (Mot^can);  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical 
mfluence  in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  al- 
most  wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialecte 
mentioned  above  are  not,  so  for  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.  [KitruicvH,  Ac.  j 
In  Korthero  and  Western  Aiabia  are  othe* 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position  ant^ 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  cUssed  with  th^ 
Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amal£K,  the  descendantk 
of  £8AU,  Ac* 

Re&gion,  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  .fetichism, 
of  which  there  are  strikmg  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palaoe-templee)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  San'k,  and  those  of  Keydmi, 
Beynooneh,  Ru*eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Ki^m.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  ui  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pldades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  Tlie  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  ^.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  num* 
erous  to  mention.  One,  that  of  Bian4h,  the  god- 
dess worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeoieh 
has  been  compared  with  Men!  (Is.  bcv.  11),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ** number**  [Mmri]. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldiea  aiid 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs;  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  C]liristianity  was  introduced  in  southerv 
Arsbia  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churche*  were  built  (see  Philostoig.  HiiL  EceUs. 
iii.;  Soxomen,  vi.;  Evagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
%dvanoed  in  other  portions  of  Arsbia,  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
GhMs^,  and  other  parts.  The  peneeutions  of  tha 
CSiristians,  and  more  particulariy  of  those  of  N^r&n 
by  the  Tubbea  Zu-n-NnwAa,  bionght  about  the  fidl 
of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the  imadon  of  IIm 
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Chrbtian  ru)^  of  Abjuinia.  Judainr  was  propft- 
gated  in  Arabia,  principally  bj  Karaitei,  at  the 
sapUrity,  but  it  was  introduced  before  tlut  time. 
It  became  very  prevalent  in  the  YemeUf  and  in  the 
H|j4z,  especially  at  Kheybar  and  El-Medeeneh, 
where  there  are  laid  to  be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  ez- 
trsction.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  another  dass  had  sprung  up, 
who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  beUevers  in 
Judainn,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christianity  with  which 
ulone  they  werft  acquainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  cdled  the  ^*  religion  of  Abraham  "  (see 
Sprenger's  JLt/e  of  .\fohatnmed^  i.,  Calcutta,  1856). 
Tlie  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture 
ovwthrew  paganism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
lo  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of  the 
eauses  of  its  success,  and  ahnost  wholly  superseded 
the  religious  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language.  —  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  eariy 
phases  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  thor 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47);  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Labaa  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east "  (D^|7.  ^.321).    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

In  the  14tii  or  18th  century  b.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages diflfered  much  lees  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the  8th 
eentury  b.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  eridenoes 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis^ 
IS  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  diflbrenoes  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
•iid*the  presumed  diiftrenoe  between  those  of  the 
AiibSo,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 

•  Bj  this  tBrm  Is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan> 
fuage  of  southern  Arabia  generslly,  not  that  of  the 
lEiinyeritoB  only. 

ft  *  On  the  prstendad  diseovety  of  a  kej  tot  reacUng 
the  Rfanyeritis  Insoriptioiis  by  the  BogUsh  writer,  Ber. 
Oharks  Forster,  Pmlhsnor  aaUsboxy  has  a  decislTe  ar- 
lUe  ta  the  Bibt.  Sacra,  tt.  287-^980.  H. 

c  •  In  1868  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Haasam  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "  InseripHoos  In  the  Blmjar- 
Hle  diaracter,  discovered  chiefly  In  Sonthem  Aimbla, 
ind  now  In  the  British  Moseom/'  with  18  UthogxaphIc 
pUlM  coDtiAnlng  Ibr^-two  Inserlptkms.  A  description 
-f  tfas  monuments  preosdes  the  plates,  bat  no  com- 
■Motary  Is  given,  the  pr^Mumtfon  of  that  pert  of  the 
eeck  bavh^  been  asrigned  to  Dr.  Bmst  OstatiMlBr,  of 
gopiti^en,  whose  smay  on  the  Bhnyaritle  Antiqultlee, 
JtUrtkMmikumdt.  ■»■>»>»*«»»».>  i^  IMM 
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kHogj,  The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  langiiMi 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  tin 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  traeca  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  m#irfiingf 
of  'Ok^,  a  fi^  in  wiiich  literary  contests  todi 
place,  axMi  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
hmguage  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
^ple  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  crit- 
ically jud^  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  ly 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  oonmienced,  t.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Mohain- 
medans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,"  imtil  lately  little  wai 
known ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadrsmiiwt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been 
published  by  Fresnel,  Amaud,  Wellsted,  and  Out- 
tenden;^  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Zft> 
iari  and  Mirbat  being  the  purest,  and  called  **  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modem  phasis  of  the  oki  Himyeritic  (4*  Lettrt). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  betn  accepted  by  the  leanea. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptwns  range  from  80 
(on  the  dyke  of  M»Hrib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghorib, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  EwaU 
( Ueber  die  Himyarische  l^frachtj  in  Hoefer*s  Zeil- 
schrijly  i.  295  ff.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Kupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity;  but  the  difficulty  S  sup- 
posing  such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fisct  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  probable  that 
they  belong  rather  to  an  eariier  era,  periiapa  that 
of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point  marks 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The  Him* 
yeritic  in  its  eariier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia.^ 

The  manner's  and  customs  of  the  Araba''  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  BiUe;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarcltal  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition;  that  they 
have  been  mfluenoed  by  Jewish  contact,  espedally 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammed,  of  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  of  rabbinical  obeenrsnees;  and 
that  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Isiael.  They  mnal 
be  regarded,  1st,  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  and  9dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

In  the  ZeiUchr.  tUr  Ltmtsehai  MorgtnL  GtaeUstka/t  (z. 
17-78)  had  given  evidmoe  of  his  perulfair  qaallllc»> 
tioos  fin-  the  tsik.  The  result  of  Dr.  Ostander's  labots 
has  lately  appeared  as  a  posthumous  pnblkatioD  in 
the  Zritsckr.  d.  D.  M.  QtseUxha/i  tot  1865  and  1808 
ziz.  158-298  (with  86  plates),  and  zz.  205-287,  wldi 
the  tltla,  Zmt  kimjariseken  SpnttK'  tmd  AiUrUuawu 
kundt  ron  Dr.  Ermsi  Onander,  ams  semetm  Naddasst 
kftausg.  rem  Prof.  Dr.  M.  A.  Lnjf.  This  Is  proiahly 
the  most  impoctant  woik  at  pnsent  ezietinc  on  th* 
sulQeet  A. 

<'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  chane 
teristios  on  «v«ry  people  whom  they  have  cooquersd 
ezoept  the  Tartar  races.  "Arab  Ufe**  b 
generally  ondecstood  tai  a  fwt] 
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Hie  Badwpeeg  acknowledge  that  tha.J  ancient  | 
aedknoe  has  groaUj  declined  since  the  tune  of 
Mohammed,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thu 
jedine  had  oommenoed  much  earlier.  Though 
Mch  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Soiptural 
costoms  still  found  among  them  must  therefore  be 
generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of  former 
practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Bedawees 
mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  comparison 
with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchangeable 
people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and  many 
customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible.  They 
are  not  as  much  afiected  by  their  rdigion  as  might 
be  supposed.  Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
servances, and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahhabees,  or  modem  xVrab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  foree  of  arms,  such  rites;  and  where  they  sue- 
eeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  dkc., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt*B  JVotes  on  the  Bedouins  and  WaJiabffs.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  hi  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
a  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  stnngen 
even  of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for 
instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not  aUow  a  guest  to 
stay  within  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion 
undoubtedly  tends  to  pre8tf\'e  the  language  £h>m 
eomiption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  influence; 
but  it  ^baUy  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 
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To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  diflerenoe  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  ohservable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
ocMicubines  in  the  Yemen  and  Uie  H\jaz,  has  tended 
to  deatroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  oooeubinage;  he  considers  liimself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distino- 
tioQ  should  be  made  between  the  pec^pie  of  northern 
•nd  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  being 
shiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite,  de- 
iceut,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
jitennarriage  with  foreignen,  forther  removed  from 
the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
luannen  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
awees or  of  the  tovrospeople,  alibrd  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  namtive.  No 
>ne  can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  oon- 
itaatiy  and  forcibly  remmded  either  of  the  eariy 
^atriwchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  We  may 
islai  M  their  pastoral  life,  their  hospitality  (that 
dost  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [HospiTALirr], 
fhttr  univcnal  respect  for  age  (oomp.  Lev.  xix.  32), 
thei]  fomiliar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their 
superstitious  regard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet- 
li^,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
tand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
fabodssiim  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  i'c,  ex- 
•^Wning  Ex.  xzxix.  do,  "  the  engraving  of  •  «i(cnst. 


Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  %Dd  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
(John  111.  33),  '*He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
(jod  is  true."  As  a  mark  of  trust,  this  nng  ii 
given  to  another  person  (as  in  (Sen.  xli.  42).  The 
inkhom  worn  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  anciuit  (Ea. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these  and 
many  other  illustrations,  see  Lane*s  Modem  Efftpt- 
ianSj  index.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  be  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did 
to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burekhardt's  Nvtet  on 
the  Bedomnt  and  Wakabj/s,  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabe  thenisclves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  mannera  of 
the  modem  people  in  their  predatory  expeditiona, 
their  mode  of  war&re,  their  caravan  journeys,  te 
To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  mti- 
mate  knowledge  of  this  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential;  for  many  of  the  moist 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  expb^ed  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  comm^f*ce  of  Arabia  eqiecially  connected 
with  the  Hble  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.   Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  doos  irat 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.    Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Sofomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  sulgect,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.    The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafiuing  lifo. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  theur 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.    Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  Christian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  modem  character  of 
their  literature.    (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Tvoo  Mohammedan  TraveUen  qfth€ 
9(A  cerU,^  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in   Mr.   Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Tlumsand  and  One  Nights,)    The  classical  writen 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commeroe  of 
southern  Arabia.     (See  the  IHcL  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Geography.)    It  was  evidentiy  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  flrom  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African  pro- 
duce; the  latter,  Indian.     It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Drandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-Isl^.     All  testimony  goes  to  show  thai 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religiout 
impulse  in  thehr  foreign  expeditions;  but  rather  by 
restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his 
tory  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens*  IlisL  Imp.  Vetus 
Joctamdarum^  Hard,  (jw  1786,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monu- 
menia  Vetusiiora  Arabia,  Lug.  Bat  1740;  Eieh- 
hom*s  Momtmenta  Aniiqutss.  HuL  ArabuMy  efaiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  (joth. 
1775;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  tHitL  des  Arabes  avam 
fislamasme,  published  in  the  JomtuU  Amadquet 
1838-63;  (^uatrem^  Memoir e  sur  kt  NabO" 
theens;  Oauasin  [de  Perceval],  £tsai  mr  tHisL 
des  Aiobes  a/cant  fJslamisme,  Paris,  1847-^;  fof. 
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kbe  9fogr€^y^  Niebuhr's  Dttcryption  de  PArabie, 
Aniik.  1774,  [a  trans,  of  hia  BeMckrabung  wn 
Arnbien^  Kopenh.  1772;  see  also  his  Rembt- 
tchreib.  nach  Arabien,  2  voL  ibid,  1774-78;] 
Rurckbanlt's  Traveli  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1829; 
WeUsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  ruint 
of  SnkdHil-Hajar,  in  Juum.  of  R,  G.  S.,  vii. 
20;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Joum,  of  AnaL 
8oc.  of  Bengal^  iii.  1834;  and  hia  Journal^  Lon- 
don, 1838;  LYuttenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Mokhd  to  San*d ;  Jomard,  Etudes  geogr.  et 
hist,  appended  to  Mengin,  llist.  de  t£gypU^  vol. 
iii.  Paris,  1839;  [Burton,  R.  F.,  Pilgrimage  to  Kl- 
Medinah  and  Meccah,  3  vol.,  Lond.  1855-66; 
Palgra?e,  W.  G.,  Journey  through  Central  and 
EntUm  AraUa,  2d  ed.,  2  vol.,  Lond.  1865;]  and 
for  Arabia  Petnea  and  Sinai,  Robinson^s  Biblical 
Researches;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Tuch's 
£stny  on  the  Sinaitic  InseriptionSy  in  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Soc,  xiv.  129  ffl  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geographers,  should  also  be  consulted.  For  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  Burckhaidt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  WahabySy  8to,  1881 ; 
and  for  Arab  life  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notts  on  the  Thousand  and  One  NighU,  ed.  1838; 
and  bis  Modem  Egyptians,  ed.  1842  [new  ed. 
I860]. 

The  moat  important  native  wwka  are,  with  two 
eioeptinna,  atill  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-l-Fidk'a  HisL  Anteidamica  haa 
beep  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  RecueU  de  Voyages  et  de  Ale- 
moires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836 ;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being  edited, 
are  Yakoot*s  Homonymous  Geographical  Diction- 
ary, entitled  EUMuahtarak  Wattan,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Sale' an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  eUItitUdi,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
on  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam,  ed.  JuynboU,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  German  Oriental  Society;  and 
Ibn-Khaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatrem^x«,  i. 
[-iii.]  Paris,  1858  [in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
Manuscrits,  xvi.  pt  1,  xvii.  pt.  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
trans,  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parts  1, 
2,  Paris,  1863-65.]  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographen,  we 
would  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History 
yf  the  Arabs;  the  Khareedet  el^Ajdib  of  Ibn-El- 
Vrardee;  tlie  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-El-Jczee ; 
the  Muroof  edh-Ohahab  of  e-Mes*oodee;  Y^oot's 
MoQJatn  el-BuUldn ;  the  Kitub-eUAghdnee  of  El- 
Isfikhi^ee;  and  the  'Ihdo{  £1-Kurtubee. 

E.S.  P. 

AJRA'BLA.N,  THE  f^?"????,  Neh.  iL  19, 

.i.  1:  h  'Apafii  [Vat.  -jSfi]:  Arabs:  '^S'TS,  Is. 
tiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2:  "ApajSc;:  Arabes);  Asabiams, 

viiK  (D^'S^'^nyn,  2  chr.  xvii.  11 ;  D'^snjn, 

1  Chr.  ni.  16, 'nai.  1,  xxvi.  7  (Ken);  Neh!  iv.  7^); 
ol''Apafi€s'  Arabes).  The  nomadic  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  coimtry  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Ilieb'  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  u  alluded  to 
to  Is.  xiii.  ^:  Jer.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  zii.  11:  their 
country  is  associated  with  the  ooimtiy  of  the  D»- 
lanio)  th»  travelling  merchants  (Is.  nl.  13)  irth 
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Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  zxv.  24/,  acd  iviti 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  an 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  tbf 
peninsula  later  known  as  Arabia.  During  the  [»«(•- 
perous  reign  of  Jehoshi^hat,  the  Arabians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to 
iJudah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun> 
dered  the  royal  palace,  slew  tdl  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxil.  1).  The  Ara- 
bians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  subdued  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During  the  Captivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  the  country  cxf  Pa^stine,  for  on 
the  return  from  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Nehemiah  in  his  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites  and  othen 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gaahmu, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later  times  the  Ara- 
bians served  under  Timotheus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judss  Maocabaeus,  but  were  defeated  (1  Maoc.  v. 
39;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).  The  Zabadseans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas  (1  Maoc.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain 
or  idng  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name  of  Aretaa 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Maoc.  v.  8;  oomp.  2 
Cor.  xi.  32).  Zabdlel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  (tf  Alexander  (1  Maoc. 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both  Ara- 
bians. In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appean 
to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[Arabia.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  AKABIG  LANOUAGE.  Beaidea  the 
remarka  under  Akauia,  p.  142,  see  Shkmxtxg 
Languages,  §§  20-24. 

•  ARABIC  VERSIONS.  [Yebsioms, 
Anciekt.] 

AOEIAD  ens  [toiWoa*]:  'np^J;  Alex.  Ap»3; 

[Vat.  £Lfrnp\  Com'p.  Aid.  'Ap^O  Arod).    A  Ben 
jamite,  son  of  Boriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viU.  15).         W.  A.  W. 

AHAD  (l^S  Lpface  <f  fugitives,  Fiirat] . 
*ApdZ''  [Arad;  exc.  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'A8^; 
[Vat.  AioaB  jSeuriXea  Apa0 ;  Comp.  'Ap49 :  Heder}), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Can^uiites,  named  with  Horman 
and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The  wildemen  of 
Judah  was  to  "the  south  of  Arad  "  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (oomp. 
Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  **the  Canaanitc 
king  of  Arad,**  instead  of  the  readmg  of  the  A.  V., 
"  king  Arad  the  Canaanite.*'  (See  we  tranaktions 
of  Zunz,  De  Wette,  Ac.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
OnomasHoon  (s.  v.  "ApufM,  Arad,  'A8^p,  Asason 
Tkunar)  as  a  city  of  the  Amorites^  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron  This  agrees  with  the  oorgecturc 
of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  a  hill,  7VA 
'Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  E.  by  E.  from  MiXh 
(Moladah),  and  8  houn  firom  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101 
201, 202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  {"Apalos'  Aradk)i),  inchided  i« 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Ludus  tha 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  waa  addressed  (1  Maoc.  xv.  23).  The  aami 
place  aa  Abvad.  G. 

A'RAH    (rn^    [wayfairtrl  I    *Apdi    Hn 


AUAM 


ARAM-NAHARAIM 
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An  Aiheritef  of  thm 

Hpa;  Neh.]  'Hpa4, 
Arab  retorned  with 
acoordiiig  to  Ezr.  ii. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his 
the  &ther-in-]AW  of 
vi.  18).  The  name 
10.       W.  A.  W. 


[flMOflr,  'Op^x*  ^^])'    ^ 
■ou  of  UUft  (1  Cbr.  vii.  39). 
2.  ([Ezr.]  "Aoef,    (Tat. 
*Hpdi  Area.)    'ihd  nona  of 
Zerubbabel,  in  number  775, 
5,  bat  65S  acoordiiij^  to  Neh. 
deecofidantg,  Shechiuiiah,  wna 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh. 
is  written  Abbs  in  1  Esdr.  v. 

AUAM  (Q^^f)  oocasionallj  with  the  definite 

article  07^*^'  ''^^  ^'"^  ^^f  probably  from  a 
root  signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base 
of  t'Bamah**  (Geaenioa,  p.  151;  Stanley,  p.  129), 
the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  gen- 
erally, the  country  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine;^  the  great  mass  of  that  liigh  table-land 
wliich,  rising  with  sudden  abruptness  ftom  the  Jor- 
dan and  tlio  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
slietehes,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  fiset 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  <•  land  of 
Ctaaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  zxxi.  18,  zxxiii. 
18,  ^).  Tliroughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  xxiii.  7,  Judg. 
iii.  10,  maig.],  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —  Sykia  [or  Syrians];  a  naiue  which,  it 
must  be  ranembered,  includes  hr  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  Aram  to  the  .Tews.     [Sykia.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-uaharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  y.  ** Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  Hucceediug 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweUer  in  Aram-naharaim  —  Laban  or  BeUiuel  — 
u  ihe  Aramite  *'  (see  Gen.  zzv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
90,  24;  slso  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8;  Deut. 
zxvi.  5,  oompared  with  zxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  k.  title). 

Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  {^,  ]^^ 
*«  cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah^  to  plough, 
Ges.  p.  1092;  Stanley,  p.  129,  note)  wasi  aiiuther 
designation  for  the  same  r^on  ((jen.  xjy.  20, 
ixv^.  2;  cump.  Hue.  xii.  12,  where  the  word  Sitleh^ 

n  7^1  is,  perhaps,  equi\'alent  to  Paddan).  [Sa- 
DBH ;  Padan  akam.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
(KhaUe)  bearing  the  name  of  Pnttna  is  reported 
tr  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneaer,  b.  c.  900-830.  They  then  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  cotmtry  eastward  as 
fer  as  the  water-shed  between  that  river  and  the 
luiphrates.  The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  this  name  with  Ptuinn-anm  and  BatancBa 
ur  Bashan  (Rawlinson's  i/tnxhluSy  i.  463);  but  if 
Uiis  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Psdan-oram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
a  comparison  of  the  stateiuents  of  Scripture,  must 
0  modified. 

liSter  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
«naU  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram :  —  1.  Aram-Zobah  (3  Sam. 

X.  H,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  71^*1!^  (1  Sam.  xiir.  47; 
i  Smb.  viii.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.,  six.)    [Zobah.]     3. 

Amm  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob.  y\rn 
(x.  8).     [REHOB.J    a.   Aram-maachah   (1   Chr*. 

••  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  In  ths  Ho- 
'Apiiun  (£.  i>.  788)  a:sd  *Bp«M^o^    Od.  Iv. 
10 


xix.  6),  X  Maacbah  only,  nD^D  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maaciiah.]  4.  Geshur,  (tinAiam**  (3  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Miaaohah 
(Deut  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiU.  11, 13,  Ao.).  [Gsbhur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sun.  Till.  5, 
6:  1  Chr.  zviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  d 
t*  .\nm  '*  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powos  (1  K.  xx.  1 ),  and  the  name  of  Aram 
was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (is.  vii.  8 ;  also  1  K 
xi.  25,  XV.  18,  (fee.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  ^  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Grsd  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Roeenmiiller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  fi»r  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  oo 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con* 
siderably  larger  than  Palestine  itself,  lliis,  how- 
ever, wiU  be  best  examined  under  the  aepanta 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already  iu>> 
tioed,  Ibh-tob  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Qen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  ck)sing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11  i  Jer.  xxxv. 
11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  havs 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).    The  word  ren- 

dered  Syrians  is  D'^DIHS,  AronUm,  which  in  the 
Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomnn,  Edomites. 
In  2  Ghr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 

shortened  ibrm  as  Rain,  D^l^^rT;   oomp.    Job 

xxxii.  2. 

2.  [2^1 :  Syri.]  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the 
''  kindred  "  of  which  belonged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Banchel  the  Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the 
land  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  aly>  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18), 
and  Maacsh;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  ose  oif 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  desoibed  above. 

Ck 

3.  CApdfi;  [Vat.  M.  Clfiakeutapay:]  Aram) 
An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
vU.  84). 

4.  Tlie  son  of  Esrom,  or  Heiron;  sImvImr 
called  Ram  (Matt  i.  3.  4;  Luke  iU.  33). 

yi9.  A.  W. 
*  In  Luke,  Tlsch.  with  Sin.  BZXP  reads  (In. 
stead  of  'Apdfi)  *A8ficlf^,  rod  "Apvil,  A. 

AllAMITESS  (nj^'DS  [X6fHi:  5yra]): 
i.  e.  a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 
In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Ai»m 
is  rendered  Syrian. 

AltAM-KAHARAIM     (D^IOJ     DHM 


84).    Oomp.  Stoab.  zrl.  786 ;  Orols, 
itt.887. 


^ 
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AKAH-ZCUAH 


lAnan  of  till  too  rmrt\ :  ^  MnranimfJa  Jvpim: 

Ifuapotanua  Bgria).     (Pi.  li.  tills.)     [AiUM  t.] 

W.  A.  W. 

A'HAM-ZOUAH  (n^Ss  LTt*:  4  jvpla 

SoAU:    Soial).     (Ft.  li.  tin*.)     [Arau  1  mud 

ZOBAH.]  W,  A.  W. 

ATIAN  0^  [b<H  goat] :  Sm.  ]1S-.  ■Afhly; 
CAIei.  Apaii:  iii  1  Oir-  Aapar  (uid  •>>  Vst.J:] 
Jnw,  Aiim),  nisM  of  a  UoriU  (Gm.  arn.  38j 
I  Chr.  i.  49). 

AK  ARAT  (^T;*^  ;  •Apapir:  A,arat),  m 
mounlklnuiu  district  of  Aiia  nieiiUoiittl  in  the 
Bible  in  coijiiection  vitb  tbc  fbUoitinf!;  tnalt:  — 
(I.)  Aj  Uie  mting-plue  of  the  irk  ilUr  Ibe  Deluge 
(Gi-n  viii.  i,  "  upon  the  ruouDlaini  of  Anmt,"  A. 
v.,  iiptr  monlri  At-mtrua,  Vulg.):  (3.)  Al  the 
uyluiu  of  the  nni  of  Semiicluiib  (3  K.  lix.  37 ; 
U.  invii.  3% :  the  LXX.  hare  ,;,  Ap/itrfu'  in  the 

ibmer  punge;  A.  V.  hu  iu  botb  "tlK  iuid  of 
Artiita"}:    (3.)  Ar  Uk  ally,  mhI  probobl;  the 


AWAWAT 

{ABXunA.]  la  Qm.  d.  9  we  b»e  qnni^] 
■n  indintiaooritipoatiaon  outward  of  HMOin- 

twnia  (D7;?.P,  "from  the  wt,"  A.  T.),  wbeooi 
Bohlen  (Inlrod.  to  Gen.  il.  139)  identifiM  Annt 
with  aryMorta,  [a  Sanikrit  name  — ]  the  ■'  holj 
land  "  in  the  nwlh  of  Hindoatan ;  but  the  HelmK 
il  mon  ooiTectly  tnnalatfld  in  the  Euajviu,  ai 
abo  in  Gen.  liii.  11,  ouMunJ  (GeNn.  Tktt.  p. 
I106),lhew"  


ooonlij,  latha  than  ti 

e  name  Amat  waa  unknawn  tn  the  i;eog- 
raphm  of  Gnece  and  Rome,  u  it  atill  ii  la  the 
Aimmiani  of  the  pnaenC  daj  j  but  that  it  waa  an 
indigeooua  and  an  ancient  nazne  Lor  a  poriJoa  of 
Armenia,  appcan  Etom  the  itatcinent  of  Aloaft  of 
Chorene,  wba  give*  Araratia  a 
of  the  central  provinoe,  and  conn 

hiatorical  event  routed  Ui  hi 

lO  {HiHor.  Armrn.  WbuLoa. 

[itilied  it  with  the  phun  of 


rf  tbe   Armenian    higblandi  —  the  loft]'   plateau 

vtaish  oTolooka  the  plain  of  the  Arau*  on  the  N., 
and  of  MnopotBouK  oa  the  S.  We  itiaii  prea- 
ntlj  notice  the  charultnttica  of  Ihti  remariiable 
region,  wtilch  adi^ted  it  to  become  the  cradle  of  I 
the  human  nee  and  the  central  ipot  whence,  after , 
the  Deluge,  (he  nationa  were  to  ladiats 


a  of  the  worU.     It  ii 


BTj  to  notice  brieflj  the  opinioni  put  forth 
'J^e  ipot  where  the  ark  rated,  aa  dcambed  in  Uen. ' 
,  i,  although  all  iuch  apeculaliont,  from  the  in> 


lain  raulU  llen«Bt  the  Cbaldvan,  oiDtemporarf 
ffith  Akiander  the  Gnat,  liiea  the  apot  on  the 
Qiounl^na  of  KanStlnn  (ir|>li  rfi  Ijifi  Tar  Km- 
iualmy,  Joaeph.  Anl.  ')■  3,  {  6).  whieh  form  the 
aoaUicni  ftvntjcr  of  Anoenla.  Hia  i^nion  ii  to[- 
(nrtd  bj  the  Sjriae  and  ChaUee  lervona,  which 
j(tn  Vpr  aa  the  equiia'ent  for  Amat  in  Gen. 
*dL  4,  and  In  a  labr  a^  b;  the  Koran.  Tiaditkn 
MB  potaM  lo  the  Jtbrl  Jjidi  aa  the  aeeue  of  the 


emt,  and  maintain!  the  h^et,  aa  atated  hj  Baaqaua, 
that  ttagmenla  of  tlw  aik  eiiat  on  its  aummit.  Tha 
aelection  of  thii  range  waa  natural  to  an  iniiabLlaDt 
of  the  McaopotanuHn  plain ;  for  it  preaenta  an  ap- 
pnreiillj  inaurmountable  tiarner  on  that  aide,  tkem^ 
niing  in  the  vallej  of  the  Tigrii  with  abrupt  de. 
eliiitic*  ao  cloaelj  that  onl;  during  tha  aumnicr 
montbi  il  an;  pauage  aflbided  between  the  moun- 
tain and  river  (Ainiworth'i  TinrtU  in  Ihe  Trael 
of  the  Tm  Tkountml,  p.  l.i'l).  Joaephna  ako 
quote*  Nicolaua  Damaacenua  to  the  eflcct  that  a 
mountain  named  Baria,  Iwjonri  Hin^,  waa  the 
apot.  Thia  ha*  been  identified  witb  Cnnia,  * 
mountt^n  mentioned  bj  St.  Martin  (Jfrni.  mr 
r,lrmeiw,i.aeG)aa  riling  to  the  N.  of  Z/nte  I'm.- 
but  the  00I7  important  motuitwn  in  the  poalllga 
indicated  ii  deacribed  bf  recent  Irarellen  undv  tha 
name  Sdban  Tagh,  and  we  are  tbenfbn  inottoaa 
to  accept  the  emendation  of  SehiDeder,  who  ps 
poae*  U>  md  H^ii,  (he  indigcaioua  name  of  dfotM 
'  '    B4fu.    That  the  acene  of  *u  «    ' 


(tiaplj  intaeating  t 


manldnd  had  even  ai  thtf 


ARARAT 

Hilj  age  been  tnnsferred,  aa  waa  natiml,  lo  the 
Meat  and  moBt  in^Maing  mountain  in  the  diatrict, 
appeals  fm^  the  statement  of  Josepfaus  {AM,  i.  3, 
§  6),  thai  the  spot  where  Noah  left  the  ark  had 
feoeived  a  name  descriptive  of  tliat  event,  which  he 
renders  'Avo/Sar^pioy,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nachdjevan^  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Anxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigiiea  by  the  native  Armen- 
ians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Arani 
esrlusively  to  the  niouiitain  which  is  called  Mntnt 
by  the  AnnenianSf  At/ri-D.ignf  i.  e.  Steqf  MoutUaiu^ 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh^  I.  e.  Noah's  Moun- 
tamf  by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
Ibe  plain  of  the  Arazes,  and  terminates  in  two 
oooittl  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
Conner  of  which  attuns  an  devation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Arazes,  while  the  latter  is  tower 
by  4000  feet  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered.  A  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  deft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
ddnru  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smdl  of  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighborhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
riot  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  tong  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  ding  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1839  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  fix>m  the  N.  W. 
He  describes  a  seoondvy  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  frvm  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  {Journey  to  Ararai^ 
p.  179).  The  region  immediatdy  betow  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  (/2eue,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  soKtude  that  retgn  there  as  quite  over- 
powering. Aryurlf  the  only  viUage  known  to  have 
been  bmlt  on  its  stopes,  was  thb  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tiadition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nnchdjevnn^  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  **  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  ooestenaive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
baae  of  Aramt  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  foUowing  characteristics  of 
that  ngion  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative:  — 
(1.)  Its  tkvnUm,  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
fset  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surfiuse 
of  extensive  phins,  whence,  as  fr»>m  a  fiiesh  base, 
ffving  important  and  tofty  mountam-ranges,  having 
i  generslly  parallel  direction  fttm  E.  to  W.,  and 
xmneeted  with  each  other  by  transverM  ridges  of 
nodente  height.  (3.)  It*  geogrt^kioal  potition. 
The  Armenian  plateaa  stands  equidistant  fit>m  the 
lozuie  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
.WMB  the  Persian  GtUf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
Jm  9.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
iosupda,  with  the  second  by  the  Arazes,  irith  the 
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third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  oountries 
jn  the  Mediterranean  ooost.  These  seas  were  tlip 
high  roads  of  primitive  ookmization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  theie  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Baby  tonians,  the  Modes,  and  the  Cold.  ians.  Viewjd 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  hftipa}<6s  of  the  worid,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  emigres 
of  Kussia,  Turicey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  phytical 
Jbrmation.  The  Arm^joian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies:  the  plains  as  well  as  the  bw.n- 
tains  supply  eridenoe  of  tins.  Armenia,  however, 
diflfers  materially  ftv>m  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formaticm,  as,  for  instance,  th^  ndghbor* 
ing  range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  ezpanda 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  rang^  Wagner  {JUuty  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
during  which  the  vokamic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expanston  of  the 
molten  masys  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  ikr  more 
accessible,  both  fix>m  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  ele\*atton. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  oomparativdy  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  firom 
communication  with  its  neighbors.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Anues,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian,  riung  westward  of  dther 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a 
northeriy  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  cUnuiie  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  suo- 
ceeded  by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense 
beat,  llie  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
a4Jaoent  oountries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  this 
Meeopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is 
more  varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
plateau  itsdf,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alpa  and  the  PynDeea:  ue  volcanic  nature  of  ths 
soil,  the  abundanoe  of  wnter,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-riim,  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  Jmie,  and  are  ready  foe 
Uie  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wsgner,  p. 
255).  The  vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in 
Europe  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
3650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  devation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
coDfliitvted  it  the  natural  resting-plaje  of  the  ark 
after  the  Dduge,  its  geographical  posiUon  and  its 
phyaicsft  ckiracter  secured  an  impartial  dL«tribntlon 
of  UM  fiuLJZies  at  mankind  to  the  various  quartan 
of  IH  worid.    The  dimata  ftimished  a  powerAil 
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jnduoemeni  to  aoek  the  mora  tempting  regioni  oa 
lU  lidfli  of  it  At  the  nme  time  the  ohancter  of 
the  vegetation  wm  remarkably  adapted  to  the  no- 
mad state  in  which  we  may  oonouve  the  eariy 
cenentionB  of  Noah'a  deaoendante  to  have  lived. 

\V.  L«  B. 

AB'ARATH  {'ApapdB;  Alex.  [FA.]  Apapar). 
Akakat  (Tob.  i.  21;  oomp.  2  K.  six.  37). 

W.  A.  W. 

ARAU'NAH  fnapH:  'Opyd:  Areuna),  t, 
Jebuiite  who  aold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Mioriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekeb  of  silver  (2 
Ssm.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (aocordinfir  to  I  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
fur  GOO  shekels  of  gold  by  weii|;ht.  From  the 
cxprasion  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2*3)  "Uiese  things  did 
Anuuiah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king/'  it  hM  been 
InieRed  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.    His  name  is  \'ariously  written  in  various 

peaces:   na^JSH  (2   Sam.   xxiv.  16);   Tl^T^ 

(xxi?.  18);  7)1H  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15  ff.;  2  Chr.  iii. 
1).     [Okkax.]  *^  R.  W.  B. 

AB3A  (^illH,  heiv  of  Baal,  so  Furst,  for 

b?S-;S,|ik»bH'»-W:  VA(rY6M  'Kp^K\  [Alex. 
ApiSo,  Ap/3««t ;  Gomp.  'Ap/3a/ ;  Aid.  *Ap3^, 
*Afi3c:]  Ai-be),  the  progenitor  of  the  Akakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  firom  whom  their  chief  city  Hurhon 
received  its  name  of  Kiijath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  13,  xxL  11).    [See  also  Akbah.]    F.  W.  G. 

AR3AH  (rSHH  [fawy.  rhv^lUvi  Arbee), 
«  The  city  of  Arbah  "  is  alwa}*8  rendered  elsewhere 
Hebron,  or  Kihjatii-Akba  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).    The 

LXX.  appear  to  have  read  i^S*^  'ord^dA. 

yft  A.  W. 
*In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A.  Y.,  ed.  1611,  reads 
"the  citie  of  ArbaA,**  maig.  "  Kiriath-artiah " 
(KapMU^opi3<$«c;  Vat.  KapoBapfioKi  Cariaiharbe), 
In  Josh.  XV.  13  the  A.  V.  transUtes  »•  the  dty  of 
Arba,**  maig.  "  Kiriath-arba.**  A 

AR'BATHITE,  THE  CraySJl:  [in  1 
Chr.]  6  Tapafiauei;  [Vat.  -0c(;  Alex.'2flu>ajScd0ei; 
FA.  rapafifd;  Comp.  'ApafiaBli  Aid.  ^Apa$t$U 
in  2  Sam.  all  different:]  ArbathUe*\  i,  e.  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor.  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1 
Chr.  xi. 


ABBAT^IS  ih  'Apfidrrois\  [Sin.  Apffet- 
rocs;]  Alex.  Apfitucrots  [and  so  Sm.»]:  Ai-boiis)^ 
1  district  of  Palestine  named  in  1  llaoc  v.  23  only. 
Cwald's  coi^jecture  {Geschichte,  iv.  859,  noU) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  S}Tiac 

(c^h),  ^rcf  iM)  in  that  the  district  N.  of 

the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ard 
"l-Batihahf  is  here  intended.     But  it  seems  at  least 


«i  Tne  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  Is  called  Irbil 
9y  the  Ambic  historians  (Bob.  ti.  880).  The  chanfle 
jf  /  to  d  Is  not  unfiraqneat  Moreover,  the  preeent 
Mid  Is  undoubtedly  mentioned  In  the  Talmud  as 
Arfoel  (see  Schwan,  p.  189 ;  Belaud,  p.  868;  Bob.  iii. 
MLoota; 

A  8o  Irby  (p.  M;.  Bobinson,  on  the  eontiar>',  myn 
ht  t  the  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  t>  wmtj.  [Thomson  (Latut  and  Book,  tt.  114) 
•ayi  %i  i>iD«.  -~  H.] 

^  f)r0  rag|Mted  In  tho  MUnehmer  Q^.  Anxtigenf 
tfJ9  "OSh  sod  aacsri}-  laiil  hold  of  by  BoMmoii. 


AKBONAI 

equally  probable  that  the  word  Li  Ejstly  a  eccrap 
turn  of  ^Axp€i^arlyri,  the  provinoe  on  iopareh} 
which  lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jerichc  (Rehnd, 
p.  192;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §§  4,  5,  Ac).       G. 

ARBEXA  {iif  *Apfi^\ois''  in  ArbeUU),  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Maaaloth,  a 
place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Alci* 
mus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Ju> 
das  Msocabeeus  was  killed.  According  to  Josephua 
{AfU.  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee, 
iv  *Apfi4iKots  w6k€t  rfis  TaKiKulas,  a  plaoe  which 
he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Seppfaoria,  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  ibr  certain 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  en- 
counter (comp.  AnL  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J,  i.  16, 
§§2,  3;  U.  20,  §6;  11^,  §37).  These  topogrspln 
iod  requirem«it8  are  fully  met  by  the  existing  /r> 
Indy^  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  we^  of  Afecjf'ei,  od 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Wady  Hcundm,  in  a 
small  plain  at  the  foot  <>  of  the  hill  of  KurCn  Hat- 
iku  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite  fiuse  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kula*at  Ibn  Madn 
(Rob.  ii.  898;  Burckh.  p.  331;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  identification.^  The  army  of  Bacchides  was 
on  its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judna 
(T^y  *loC9a)f  which  they  were  approaching  *^by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  (^algala"  (Gilgal),''  that  is 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  IHiid  lies.'  Ewald,  however  (GeschickU,  iv. 
370,  note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Joeephus,  that 
the  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judiea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider t(  Galgala  "  as  the  JifjiUa  north  of  (jophna. 
[GiLGAL.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-arbkl  of  Hon.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  G. 

ARBITE,  THE  (^2l"lHn  :  dt  Arbi).  Pa- 
and  the  Arbite,  was  one  of  David^s  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  llie  word,  according  to  Geaenius  ( STAes. 
p.  145)  [and  Fiirst,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
Arab.  In  the  panUel  list  of  Chronicles,  it  is 
given  as  Ben-EEbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  un- 
frequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The  LXX.  ver- 
sion, Obptuotpxi,  ^  ""^  oorrupt.  [(3omp.,  how- 
ever, reads  6  *Apfili  Alex,  o  Apax^ttis-  —  A.] 
(See  Kennicott,  DUseH.  on  2  Sam.  xnii.  p.  210.) 

G. 

AKBCNAI  pAfiputfiis;  Shi.  Xci3p«ir;  Comp. 
'Ap0»¥at;  Aid.  *Ap^y<d'  Manibrt\,  Jud.  iL  24. 

•It  is  called  there  a  t'river"  (A.  V.),  on  ths 
banks  of  which  were  "  high  cities "  destroyed  by 
HoLOFERNEb  in  his  desolating  march  toward  tlM 
country  of  the  Jewa.     [Abronas.] 

Volkmar  {Handb,  d,  EinL  in  cSe  Apocr,  L 
190,  105)  adopts  with  some  modification  the 


d  Some  HSS.  and  the  Important  verrion  of  the  ^* 
ftac  Peshito  read  "  OUead ;"  In  which  case  the  AiMa 
beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  It  is  haidSj 
likely  that  Josephua  would  be  Inaoenrate  in  his  topof> 
raphy  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  hs  knew  sf 
thoroughly. 

c  The  Importanee  ot  the  Wady  HamAm  In  a  mlL 
tary  point  of  view,  as  ooaunandiog  the  great  noctfc 
road,  the  Sea  of  Oalllee,  and  the  Important  spriap  li 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  Is  not  lost  si^t  of  by  WCssi 
{landM  of  the  BibU,  In  Bitter,  Joidm,  p  OB). 


ABOHELAUb 

Jeolnrp  of  Moten  rapecUng  thin  o«ni«.  He  tup- 
pom  M  x«<M^«v  'Afipupa  (Um  bert  lupported 

iwding)  to  repraent  the  Hebrew  'Yl^rr^*':2l73, 
won  the  other  side  of  the  river/*  nunelj,  the  Eo- 

phntei.    The  final  ^  fai  ^"1^17  being  written  kHig 

like  1  wee  eaoilj  oonTeried  into  3,  m  in  Jud.  0.  28 

^27,  Accho,  ia  lepiewnted  by  'OkIpo,  The 
u  high  cities  '*  referred  to  he  luppoeea  to  be  Beby- 
km,  Sdeacia,  Cteriphon,  and  othen  in  their  neigh- 
boihood,  citing  Eutropiua  riii.  3,  and  Dion  Caasiua 
hrHii.  28,  in  aooordanoe  with  his  theory  that  the 
pawige  reUtes  to  the  conquesta  of  Tn^an  [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ABCHELA'US  CApx'Aoor   [mfe-  of  the 

peopU]:  Arckelami  in  the  Tahnud,  DI^VS. 
■on  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
Mahhak^  (Joaeph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  28, 
§  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipaa,  brought  up  al 
Rome  {id,  B.  J.  L  31,  §  1).  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (B..a  4) «  hia  kmgdom  waa  dirided  betweeo 
hia  thne  sons,  Herod  Antipaa,  Archelaua,  and 
Philip.  Archelaua  received  the  half,  containmg 
Idumea,  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  the  citiea  on  the 
CQMt,  with  600  talenta*  income  (Joaeph.  Afd,  x>-iL 
11,  §  4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  waa 
popular:  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  zvii.  11,  1 ).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  {fioffiKth)  assigned 
to  him  (Matt  U.  22),  but  only  that  of  idydpxyis 
(ibid.);  so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
loosely  used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Jo- 
seph, xvii.  13,  §  2,  VU.  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  u.  7, 
§  3),  according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  oon- 
tttl^p  of  M.  .£mil.  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius, 
I.  e.  A.  D.  6,  a  oomplidnt  was  preferred  by  his 
brothers  and  hia  subjects  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  hia  tyranny,  in  consequence  of  wtiich  he  waa  de- 
poaed  and  banidied  to  Vienne  in  Giaul  (Joaeph. 
AM,  zvii.  13,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
genoally  said  to  have  died.  But  Jerome  ( OnomatL 
8.  V.  Beihkhem)  reUtea  that  he  was  ahown  the  aep- 
ulchre  of  Archehus  near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must 
have  ntemed  as  a  private  man  to  Judca,  and  there 
have  died.  The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aaide 
from  fear  of  him  on  tbeur  way  back  from  Egypt, 
and  went  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipaa.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
■ephus  relates  {Ant.  zvii.  9,  §  3;  ^.  y.  ii.  1,  3) 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
bng  after  his  accession.  This  cruelty  was  ezer- 
eta^  not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towuds  Samari- 
tans also  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3).  Archelaua 
wedded  illegally. (rov  mrolov  Topafiicnv  Toitf 
whuposy  Ant.  zvii.  13,  §  2)  Glaphyra,  the  former 
wm  of  his  brother  Alennder,  who  had  had  chil- 
IrcD  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
Winer  that  Archdaus  had  chikUen  by  her:  he  has 
spparently  mistaken  JTeepbus's  if  oZ  ical  rdxra  ^v 
tturg,  where  oS  refers  to  Aknnder,  not  to  Arche- 
#aa.)  H.  A. 

ARCHEBT.    [Arms.] 
AR'CHEVITBS     (tCJ^l^:     'Apxva^a 

•  Tha  death  of  Harod  took  place  in  the  asme  year 
vUhtbablith  nf  Ohrisl;  bol  this  Is  to  be  piaeed  fe«r 
the  Alls  In  ansml  oaa  as  th^  ..hitellan 
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[Vat.  Apxowrt']  ErehuoBi,  Vulg.)  peihapa  tlw  !■• 
habitants  of  Erbcii,  some  of  whom  had  been  pbeed 
as  cotonists  in  Samsdria  (Ear.  iv.  9).      W.  I^  B. 

AR'CUI    0?"5yn:    Archi),  Josh.  rvL  % 
[Architk.] 

ARCHIPTUS  {"Appctwwos  [magter  of  tht 
hone] :  Archtfjpug),  a  Chnatian  teacher  in  GoIosssr^'^ 
called  by  St  Paul  hia  vwirrpaeriArtit  (Philem.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  Jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap> 
phia,  and  aa  "the  church  in  their  house"  is  alio 
addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  fiunily.  He  had  received 
(Col.  iv.  17)  a  HioKovla  in  the  Lord,  and  was  ad- 
mouiahed  to  take  heed  to  it  that  he  ftiliUl  it  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  CEcumenioa,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  overseer  of  the  churdi  al  CokiasA. 
Othen  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  La<K 
dioea  {OnuL  Apottol.  vii.  46;  Theodoret  ad  CoL 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieaeler,  ChronoL  des  qpo§- 
UfHuekm  ZeUaUert,  p.  452);  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  view.  Tliere  is  a 
l^end  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suflferad  martyniom  at  CAons,  near 
Laodioea  {MaiuLty.  Gixee.  i.  246).  There  is  a 
monograph  written  about  him  by  Dietehnair,  De 
Archippo^  Altorf,  1751,  4to.  H.  A 

ARCHITE,  THE  0?"?Wn,  aa  if  from  a 

pboe  named  Erech,  ^t]^:  [2  Sam.  zv.,  zvi.,  6 

iLpx^^fi^poi  (for  4  *Apx^  ^^'^^  ^  ^  Comp. ; 
o  Apaxh  rrmpos  or  9rtporf  29);  2  Sam.  zvii.,] 
6  'Apaxl  [Vat  -x«<i  ^  ^'  ^  (om.  Aid.  Alez.) 
wpAroSi  Comp.  6  itpxudrtpos  (for  6  iLpx}rraipos 
or  rather  b  'Apx^t  frcupof,  aa  above):]  Arachiiei), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  zv.  32,  [zvi.  16,]  zvii.  6,  14;  1  Chr.  zzviL 
33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  Y.)  in  Joah.  zvi.  2,  where  **the 
boiden  of  Archi"  (i.  e.  ««the  Arehito")^  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  **children  of  Jo- 
seph," somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel 

No  town  of  the  name  of  TT.?N  appears  in  Palea- 
tine;  is  it  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  (serizi, 
the  Zemarttes,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
last  fidnt  trace  of  ol^  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  0. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scripturea  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to 
the  architecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Isnu*!- 
ites,  it  is  neverthdeas  obvious  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
Architecture,  is  to  ezamine  the  modes  of  building  . 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possibl^ 
how  &r  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  ezample  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  book  of  Generis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
divide  mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  **  dweUers  in  tento  "  and  the  **  dweUers 
in  dties,"  when  it  tells  as  that  Cain  was  the 
founder  of  a  dty;  and  that  among  hia  deaoendanta 
one  Jabal  was  "the  fethcr  of  them  that  dwell  in 
teniA,"  wiuiat  Tubal-cain  was  **the  instnastorof 


b  Oompavt  Josh.  zvUL  16,  where  <«  Jelnirt**  shevM 
be  tiaaslals«  *  the  J^bwlta,"  as  It  has  bsee  Id  zr  A 
SesalsoQi 
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•««y  Bitifioer  in  braas  uid  iron."  It  ia  probable 
*hU  the  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  put 
dwdlen  in  towns:  and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture 
and  metaUui^  became  ftx>m  the  eariieet  times  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  civilized  as  HiatingiiwlwH 
torn  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  8hem  is  attributed  (Gen.  z.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-8)  the  ibundation  of  those  cities  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
to  one  of  which,  Kesen,  the  qptthet  ** great"  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  eariy  as  the  18th  cent 
o.  o.,  if  not  ?ery  much  earlier.  (Rawlinson,  Out- 
line of  Au.  Hist.  p.  10;  Layard,  Nvnecth,  ii.  221, 
835,  238.)  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  buUdii^,  and  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  zi.  8, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Bdus,  so  kmg  identified  with  the  Birs 
Kimroud  (I}ei\jamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  tiohn;  New- 
ton, On  Pivph.  z.  pp.  155,  166;  Vauz,  Nin.  and 
renep.  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  Pt^.  p.  289), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadneasar,  agree  perfSecUy  with  the 
tuppodtiou  of  a  city  previou^y  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (Layard,  ii.  249, 278, 
and  Nin.  and  Bab.  531;  Plin.  rii.  56;  Ez.  It.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  ia  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22) ;  and  in  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Eicbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  smnmer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  ziv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  E^grpt- 
ians,  the  style  of  whose  arcliitecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206  ft.). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Egj-ptian  captives,  to  labcor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  E^^tian  monarchs.  Pithom  and 
Raamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ez.  i.  11;  Wilkinson,  u.  195.) 

The  Ittraelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  zlvii.  3).  The 
"  house  "  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 

rxoepUon  to  this  statement  (n*]^,  Gesen.).    They 

had  therefore  originaUy,  speaking  property,  no  ar- 
chitecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  E^Qrptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
xiginally  from  its  founder,  periiaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  houae  of  Arba 
(Num.  ziii.  22;  Josh.  ziv.  15).  From  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native 
limestone  of  l^alestine  supplied  a  ready  material 
(Lev.  ziv.  34,  45;  1  K.  vii.  10;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
t>p.  146,  8);  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied 
«ere  not  aU,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  (Deut  vi.  10;  Num.  ziii. 
19). 
The  peaoeftil  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Sobmon 

?hve  great  impulse  to  architecture;  for  besides  the 
toiple  Slid  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem, he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baal- 
ath  and  Tadnmr  are  in  ail  probaUlifey  represented 
oj  tha  more  modem  soperBtructures  of  Baattm.  and 
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Palmyra  (1  K.  iz.  15-94).  Among  the  siueMdli^ 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  ii  i» 
oorded  as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  zv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (zvi.  24),  Ahab  (zvi.  34,  zzii.  39X 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  zz.  20;  2  Chr.  zzzii.  27,  30),  Je- 
hoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  ziL  11, 12,  zzii.  6);  and, 
lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  mtaitiofned 
(Jer.  zzii.  14,  zzzvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  16). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  waOs 
oi  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabeeus,  the  fortress  called  Bans,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defeaaab  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  <  f  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  su«:oe8son  were  espnuaUy  re> 
markable  for  the  great  architectural  worlu  In  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  laige  portion  if  not  to  the  ftill  dcigree  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlai^ged  and 
embellished  to  an  eztent  previously  unknown  (Loks 
zzi.  5;  Bei\{.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  in- 
significant building  called  Strato^s  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlaiged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  architecture  so  fiir  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlaiged  the  old  Greek  cobny  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  dty  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towna  of  Sq>phoria  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Liv- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Rdand,  p 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  worics  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  fhar  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  ooiyecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  fiirmed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  £^jptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  ezisting,  and  from  the 
modes  of  buildhog  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with 
T)Te,  and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have 
in  some  measure  successively  aflfected  the  style  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Solomon.  The  emvmous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assj-rian,  Persqwlitan,  and  Egyptian  buildingi 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  mon 
ancient  than  the  superstructure'  (Layard,  ii.  817, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  a  sizie  whkb  stiD 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either 
of  Sotomon  or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  U.  1).  But 
as  it  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  they 
were  throughout  the  Esst  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no  trust- 
worthy  ezamination  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  resenroin  known  owki 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Sokmon  wd  HiwHri 
oootain  some  portions  at  Isaalef  the  origfanl  flMa 
(Stanlny,  pp.  103, 166). 
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Hie  domtftie  aitbitectim  of  the  Jews,  to  frr  m 
il  eui  be  nndentood,  is  treated  imdflr  House. 
Took  and  iiutrumeDta  of  building  are  raeationed 
by  the  noed  writen;  the  phimb-One,  Am.  viL  7; 
the  meaearing-ned,  Es.  xL  3:  the  law,  1  K.  Til.  9. 

H.  W.  P. 

ABCTU^Ua      The  Hebrew  words    tt^^, 

*ifA,and  tr^?,  *^9mA,  rendered  <«  Arcturna**  in 
the  A.  v.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxzviii.  83,  in  oonibrmity 
with  the  Vote*  of  the  fonner  pamage,  are  now  gen- 
crallj  believed  to  be  identical,  and  to  repreeent  the 
eoDstdlation  Uxaa  M^or,  known  eommonljr  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Warn.  Kiebuhr  {Dete. 
dt  fArab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
ji  Sanl^  who  identified  the  Hebrew  *A»h  with  the 
eonstellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
tth^Nath,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Etumth  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Bei^,  those  in  the  taU  being  called  el  Betidt,  "  the 
daoghten  **  (oomp.  Job.  zzxriiL  82).  The  ancient 
versions  diflbr  greatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render  'Ath  by  the  ^  Pleiades  "  in  Job  ix. 
9  (unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  dlfierent  order),  and  *Affith  by  **  Hes- 
perus,'* the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviil.  32.  In 
the  former  they  are  foUowed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  Utter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  ^Aih  the 
tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  9tar  Aide- 
bann  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriae  translators, 
who  give  88  the  equivalent  of  both  *2sh  and  *Ayish 
the  word  ^lyuiho^  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellatiou  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  pomt,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Ali  ooi\jectured  that  *Iyutho  was 
either  Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion ;  while  Bar 
Bahhd  hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and 
a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the  Cue  of  Orion.  Fol- 
fowing  the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  ^AA  and  *Ayish  distinct;  the  for- 
mer being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  Capdla,  or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABD  (T1>J  [duceni]:  'Apttt:  Ared).    1.  Son 

of  Benjamin  [and  if  so,  the  youngest  of  his  sons] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

3.  'A9dpj  [Aid.  Alex.  'A8/p:]  ffered,  Son  of 
pELAi  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xzvi  40), 
tritten  Adder  in  1  Chr.  viiL  8.    His  descendants 

are  caOed  im  ARDrrss  (^T^KTT),  Num.  xxvi. 

10.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Bet\$Amin  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  89,  **son**  may  stand 
fci  grandson  b  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  thus  the  same 
person  be  meant  in  both  passages  ] 

ABDATH  — ''the  field  caLed  Ardath"— 2 
Esdr.  ix.  26. 

•  Liieke  (EkiL  in  d.  Gfenb,  d  Joh.  i.  174)  and 
Volkmar  (EinL  m  d.  ApAr,  u.  181)  take  Aidath 
^iElh.  Arpkad,  Ai,  Araat)  to  be  a  cocxiqition  for 

ArbaSkj  meaning  "desert"  (Hdb.  n^^jPi  vmA 

IS  an  appellative  father  than  as  a  propct  naiue. 
Liieke  supposes  the  desert  of  Jodah  to  be  intended; 
V^olkmar,  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  which  though 
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"a  fUd  of  flowers,"  was  then  to  the  ImeBtoi  s 
desert  (comp.  2  Esdr.  x.  21.  22).  A 

ABDITBS,  THE.    [Ard.] 

ABaK)N  O'^^'TH  [fyn^he] :  'Af8<fo;  [Vat. 
H.  Alex.  Oppa;  Vat  M.  lopm:]  Ardon%  I  Ott. 
ii.  IS.  [A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hearon,  by  his 
wife  Axnbah.] 

ABBXI  ('''rh?";b?,  Sam.  '•b^^W  [son  of  a 
hero]:  'Apc^A;  [In  Cien.  *A^ci|Ac(f;  Alex.  Aah}- 
Xcif :]  AreU\  a  son  of  Gad  (Glen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  thk  Arx'- 
LrrKB  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

ABEOP'AOITE  CApwwaytTns  [Tiscfa.  ^c(- 
njf ] :  Artepagita),  A  member  of  the  Couxt  cf 
Areopagus  (Aets  xvii.  84).    [See  DioNTsniB.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ABEORAGUS  or  MABS'  HILL  {d'^ApMf 
OS  w^iyos,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Man;  AroqpO' 
yittf  Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  AGropolis,^  fhnn  which  it  is 
separated  only  byan  devated  valley.  It  rises  grad- 
uiUly  fh>m  ^e  northern  end,  and  terainatee  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  over  sgainst  the  Acropolis,  al 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
valley  already  mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  fkom  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  and  fh>m  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  Ic  was  «  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  from  which  the  Perrians  as- 
sailed the  latter  rock  (Pans.  i.  28,  §  6;  Herod,  viii. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  Man  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  befbre  the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune 
(Posddon),  on  acoount  of  his  murdering  Halirrho- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  tpoi  is  memora- 
ble as  the  phoe  of  meeting  of  the  Counefl  of  Are- 
opagus (i^  h  'Apti^  w^  /3ovA4),  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council  (^  b^  iSovA^)  to  distinguish  it 
fh>m  the  Council  of  Five  Hunditxl,  whl;h  held  its 
sittings  in  the  valley  befow  the  bOL  It  existed  as 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  ScJon,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  aU  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persona  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  wlio  were  membcn 
of  it  for  lifis,  unleis  expelled  for  misconduct  It 
ei\joyed  a  high  reputaUon,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Befirae  the  time  of  Sobn  the 
court  tried  only  oaaea  of  willfbl  mmrder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powets 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  b 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {nd  Fam,  xiil.  1 ;  ad  AU,  i. 
14,  V.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  eien  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rMfc.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  fWim  the  valley  of  the  Agora  bek>w;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  fiidng  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
eat  as  judges  in  Uie  open  air  {inraiBpwi  i9uci(oPTOy 
Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  bk)ck.  These  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Peosanias  law  there,  and 
which  are  dvscniiwl  by  Euripidei  as  assigned,  the 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  thecourt  {Iph,  T.  961). 
The  Areopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  tbs 

a  •llr.BioMnKia  says,  Iwadvektant^,  flat  Is  "NaiB 
aboatnoelb*'ftemtlMAsrafsA(J5l  MtuLl).  ■ 


\ 
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I,  u  tbe  ipot  from  which  St  Ptal  ddiT- 
wed  hit  memorable  eddreH  to  the  men  of  Athena 
(Acts  xriL  22-^1).  It  hu  been  auppoeed  by  lome 
eommentston  that  St  Paul  was  brooght  before  the 
Council  of  Areopagus;  but  there  ia  no  traoe  in  the 
narrative  of  any  judicial  prooecdinga.  St  Paul 
"  disputed  daily  "  in  the  "  market "  or  Agora  (zvii. 
17),  which  was  aituated  aouth  of  the  Areopagua  in 
the  \  alley  lying  between  thia  hill  and  those  of  the 
Acm(N)lis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
iiioro  .r.id  more  attention,  ^  certain  philoaophen  of 
the  Epicureana  and  Stoica  "  brought  him  up  from 
the  valley,  probably  by  the  atone  atepa  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagua  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
tosophero  probably  took  then*  seats  on  the  atone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  monbers  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  DicL  of 
ilfitp.  126;  iTict.  o/6>o^.  i.  281.)  [See  Mars' 
Hill  for  Panl'a  discourse  there.] 

A'UBS  CAp^t:  Aret).  Arah  2  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AB'ETAS  QAp4ras'  [Jretfu:]  Arab.  Chor- 
uA),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kinga  or  chiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  m  the  Bible. 

£  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  £piphanes 
(B.  c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).   B.  F.  W. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iy  Aafjuuf- 
K^  6  iOpdpxyit  *Ap«Ta  rov  fiaai\4ws  i^po6pu  r^K 
w6\t¥  dkOfMinaiv&v  wuurai  fk%.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [T l£ i.od.]  Tliere 
Is  a  somewhat  diffictdt  chronological  question  re- 
electing the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria;  and  we  have 
Damascene  ooina  of  both  these  emperors,  and  agam 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  foUowing  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatsea,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas*s  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  finontier  dia- 
putea.  A  battie  waa  fought,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipas entirely  destroyed  (Jowph.  Ant  zviii.  6,  §  !).<> 
On  this,  being  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Rome  for  help;  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  waa  on  hia 
march  {AnL  xviii  6,  §  3)  he  heard  at  Jeruaalem  of 
the  death  of  Tiberivs  (March  16,  A.  D.  37),  and, 
ir6KtfAoy  iK^4p(iy  ovKtS^  d/xoiws  Bvrdfuvos  8<A  rh 
fit  tdioy  fitrawtirrwKtycu  rh  wpdyfun-a^  aban- 
doned hia  march,  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affiiirs  at  Home,  a  complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was  ere  long  (a.  d.  39)  banished  to 

o  •  It  Is  with  relerence  to  this  deftet  that  Josephus 
nakes  his  nmarkable  statement,  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  it  as  a  ponishment  flrom  Qod  inllietad  on  Herod 
for  putting  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews 
bald  In  iuch  veoemtlon  for  his  teaching  and  holj 
Hfo.  (Am,  xvlil.  6,  §  2.)  See  Lardner's  Jewish  Tes- 
l(iriont«s,  Gh.  tv.  1.  H. 

ft  *  The  Tiaw  that  Aretas  seised  and  held  Damasons 
by  fores  for  a  sbort  lime  aft«r  the  daftat  of  Barod  An- 
ttpas  Is  aalMMBiA  hf  Neaader  (^anximf,  I.  Itt); 
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Lyooa,  and  hia  kingdom  givn  to  Agrippa,  Ui  foi 
(Ant  zviU.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  hahila  ol 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  {AnL  zviiL  6,  §  6> 
It  wouU  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  been 
grossly  iigured  by  Antipas,  ahouM,  by  thia  ohanga 
of  affidra,  be  reoeived  uito  fovor;  and  the  more  ao^ 
as  ViteOius  had  an  oU  grudge  against  Antipas,  of 
which  Joaephus  aaya.  Ant.  vviii.  4,  §  6,  dxpvwrm' 
6pyfiy,  fi^xpt  ^h  ifoX  fAenj\d€,  Vtitov  T^y  ^X^ 
ToptikTiAirot.  Now  m  the  year  88  Caligula  made 
aeveral  changes  in  the  East,  granting  Ituraa  to 
Sooemua,  Lener  Armenia  and  parte  of  Arabia  to 
Cotya,  the  territory  of  Cotya  to  Rhcmetaloea,  and 
to  Polemon,  aon  of  Polemon,  hia  fiither*a  gorem- 
ment  Theae  focta,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Da- 
mascene coina  of  Caligula  or  Claudiua  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  thia  time  Damaami, 
which  bdonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {AnL 
ziii.  5,  §  2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thoa 
the  difficulty  wotdd  vanish.  The  other  hypotiMBea, 
that  the  ethnarch  waa  only  viaiting  the  dty  (aa  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walla  to  pnveni 
escape),  —  that  Aretas  had  aeized  Damaacua  on  '^* 
telliua  giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
Roman  governor  of  a  province  vrould  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  beeaoaa 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.^  Wieader,  Chfxm, 
des  apouioUachen  ZeitaUert,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art  in  Henog*s  EncyklopadU^  refers  to  a  coin 
0€urt\4ms  *Ap4Ta  9iXAAi}yof ,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  eariier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  How- 
aon.  Lift  of  Si.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note. 
See  Wieaekr,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  ff.,  whoae  view  haa 
been  adopted  in  thia  article;  Anger,  dt  Ten^porum 
in  ActU  Ap.  raHone,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howaon,  voL  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  H.  A. 

ARE^S,  a  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  whoas 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Oniaa  ia  given  in  1  Maeo. 
xii.  20  ff.  He  ia  called  Aretu  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  hi  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Oyidpris  [Alex,  -yec-]  hi 
ver.  20,  and  Acmt  lot  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  theae  are  corruptiona  of  "Apcvr. 
In  Joeephua  (AnL  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  ia 
written  *Ai>«ioSf  and  in  the  Vulgate  ^rtiis.  Tliera 
were  two  Spartan  kinga  of  the  name  of  Arena,  of 
whom  the  fint  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  8e»* 
ond,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  ehOd 
of  eight  years  old  in  u.  c.  257.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
first  held  the  office  B.  c.  323-^00.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  mterval  between  809  and  300.  (Grimm, 
aw  Mace,  p.  185.)     [Omias.] 

AR'GOB  (nbnS,  once  with  Uie  def.  aitick 

nb"!Wn  s=  "the  atony,"  ftom  337,  Gm.  TTkei 
1260:  *Apy6$i  Arpob),  a  tract  of  country  on  tin 
eaat  of  the  Jordan,  in  Baahan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  oontaming  60  ''great"  and  fortified  *«dties** 


Hsmsen  {Der  Apoatel  Paulus^  pp.  19-22);  Winer  (Bibl. 
Realw.  1.  84) ;  Meyer  (Apostelgesehieku,  p.  15) ;  Over* 
ike  (Eini.  in  daa  N.  T.  p.  886) ;  Bleek  {Kini.  m  daa  N, 
T.  p.  801),  and  othen.  It  is  not  eai^  to  believe  thai 
the  Roman  govmmient  would  m  suddenly,  of  Its  ewe 
aoeord,  coofor  so  important  a  ellsf  on  a  vassal  who  hal 
Jnst  defeated  one  of  its  most  foithfU  aUles,  and  wlM 
had  been  preesifbed  aa  an  enemy  who  was  to  be  tBk«r 
at  aU  basaids  dnd  er  attva.  R 


AKGOB 

03*^")^).    Aigobwu  in  the  portion  allotted  to  tlM 

hdMfibe  of  Mwimnh,  and  was  taken  powenion  cf 
by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  [Jair;  Ba- 
niAx;  Uavoth-Jaib.]  It  afterwards  formed  one 
of  SoloDioti*s  oommiauriat  districts,  under  the 
efaaifpe  of  an  ofBcer  ^ose  residence  was  at  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  (Dent.  iiL  A,  13,  U;  1  K.  iv.  18). 
In  later  tfanes  Aigob  was  called  TVachonitis,  uppar- 
ently  a  mere  tran^tion  of  the  older  name.  [Tbach- 
osTTU.]     In  the  Samaritan  vernon  it  is  ren- 

lend  nK^'U'^'n  (Bigobaah);  but  in  the  Taigums 

if  Onkdos  and  Jonathan  it  is  K313ni3'  (t.  e. 
fraehonitis).    Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic 
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of  Saadiah  as  i^*^.^,  (if^'ed,  with  the 

■une  meaning);  and  it  is  now  iq;)parentl7  identified 

with  the  Lefah,  SLaJUI,  a  very  remarkable 
distiiet  sooth  of  Damaeeus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  has  been  visited  and  described  bj 
Bnrckhardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetsen,  and  Porter  (vol. 
ii.  speeiatty  pp.  340-245).  This  extraordinary  re- 
—  about  SS  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from 
to  E.,  and  of  a  ngular,  almost  oval,  shape  — 
has  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  oonftnion,  and 
intermingled  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
leetion.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  wholly  com- 
posed of  black  basalt,  which  wppeu*  to  hAve  issued 
frvmi  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid 
Hate,  and  to  liAve  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before 
tooling,  its  surfroe  was  violently  agitated,  and  it 
was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the 
liquid  mass  was  exUuded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise 
the  wavy  sur&oe  that  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
teols  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits 
C  sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck"  (S41). 
M  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  fi>r- 
Gidding  r^on  is  Uiickly  studded  with  deserted 
eities  and  villages,  in  sll  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
tolidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  "  (238).  The 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  traveller 
latdy  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
Whidi  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  K.  probably  be- 
tween Boera  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  Lefah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  histoiy  as  Kenath  and 
EdreL  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  fitvor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Lefnh  with  Aigob  arises  from 
Khe  peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
figob,  and  in  this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Ar- 

<ob  only.  This  wuixl  is  b^H  (Chebel),  literally 
•  a  r*pe"  (^oiyivftth  wtptfiitrpotf^ftmicuku),  and 
It  dwignatf  with  chanmng  accuracy  the  remark- 
ably defined  boundary  line  of  the  district  of  the 
Ltjah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  ito  latest 
sspknr  as  **  a  rocky  shore; "  **  sweeping  round  in  a 
eirele  deariy  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line; "  *«  re 
lembling  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  rums  "  (Porter,  ii 
19,  219, 289,  .Ic).  The  eztraoitlinary  features  of 
Ihls  rqpon  an.  Tendered  still  more  extrsoidinary  by 
the  eoiitrast  which  it  presento  to  ibe  snnoonding 
fUn  of  the  Hfturau.  a  high  plateau  of  waving 
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downs  of  the  richest  agricultural  loil  atntohing 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Lejah,  and  beyona 
that  to  the  desert,  almost  literally  «withont  a 
stone;  **  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct  — that  this 
contrast  snould  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that 
their  laniiruage,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  topognph- 
ical  distinctions,  should  hare  perpetuated  in  tiie 
words  Misbor,  Aigob,  and  Chebel,  at  once  the 
level  downs  of  Ba£an  [Mxsiior],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself  en  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  whieh 
encjoaes  it  [Chbbbl].  G. 

AB'GOB  (3blH :  'Affy6$:  Argob\  periiapi  s 
Gileadite  ofl9oer,  who  was  go^vnor  of  Aigob.  A»- 
cordiug  to  some  inteiprrters,  an  accomplice  of 
Pekah  hi  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  wen 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who«B  f"^*™*"<<*  Pekah 
feared,*  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  by  Aigob  the  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  murder  took 
place  (2  K.  xr.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ABIARATHES  (property  Mithridates,  DkxL 
zzzi.,  X.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  PHiu>rATOR  ('Af>ui> 
p(<9i|r,  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  *Kpil^s  [Volg.  Ati- 
arathi$\y  probably  signifying  ** grtat  **  or  **  Aonor- 
ablt  master^**  from  the  rooto  existing  in  aryoi 
(Sanskrit),  '' hunorsble,**  and  rata  (hod),  "mas* 
ter;'*  Smith,  Diet.  Bhffr.  s.  v.),  king  of  Cappa- 
doda  B.  a  163-130.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
{IA\,  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  a.  o.  158;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  go\-eniment  (App.  Syr,  47;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iu.  5);  and  on  the 
capture  of  his  uvbX  Olophemes  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
regained  the  supreme  power  (Just  xxxv.  1).  He 
fell  in  B.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonieus,who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attains  III.  (Just  xxxvU.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  ikvoi 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xv.  22),  who  hi  aftcMimes 
seem  to  hAve  been  numerous  ia  his  kingdom  (Acts 
U.  9;  comp.  1  Pet  L  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARia>AI  [3  syL]  C*T'7B '  ApcaXof;  [FA. 
Ai>acot;  Comp.  *Api8at:]  JrK^ai)^  ninth  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ABIDATHA  (Wni*^'?B :  2ap/3aM(;  [Vat 
Alex.  FA.  2ap/3axa;  Comp.'*Ap8atfi.']  ilrtia- 
(Aa),  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ABI1SH      [properlif    Aijeh     or     AryehJ 

('^^lSi7 '  'Apia;  [Vat  Apcia;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'ApU:  Arte).  <*The  I  Jon,"  so  called  probably 
from  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  oonspirscy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Isrsel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Sdunid 
'understands  the  passage,  one  of  the  princes  of 
I  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 
XV.  25).    Rashi  explains  it  literally  of  a  goUen 


lion  which  stood  in  the  castle. 


W.  A.  W. 


A'RIBL  (b«>-)e,  Hon,  I  9.  hero,  of  God,  at, 
k&vikqfGod:  ^AfM^X:  Aritfy, 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  tht 
meaning  no  ioubt  is  the  flrrt  of  those  given  above) 
the  wonl  oecun  ir  Ekr.  viii.  16.  TUs  Ariel  was 
«  1  of  tne  '•  :hfef  men  "  who  under  Eira  dirseterf 
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the  caravan  whicL  He  led  back  from  BabyloD  f4> 
Jeruaafem. 

The  woitl  ooeoia  alao  in  reference  to  two  Hoab- 
Itet  shun  bj  Beoaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  xziii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding  the 
word  as  an  epithet,  ** two  lion-liice  men  of  Mo^;  *' 
but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with  Thenius, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper  name,  and 
trsnslate  **two   [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supplying  the 

word  ^39,  which  might  easily  have  fkUen  out 
A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  zxvL  17,  Areli 

0^t51t?)i  M  ^  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of 
em  of  the  fiunilies  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  give  Arid  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

S.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xzix.  1  (Mf ),  2  (fris),  7  [Alex.  loyxi- 
vfA]).  Its  mfaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  "  lion  of  God  *'  — so  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Havernick,  Fiirrt,  snd  many  others  —  or, 
with  Umbrdt,  Knobd,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  expositors,  "  Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the 

first  component  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  8  si,  a 

jir^-place  or  hearth  (Gesen.  T^es. ;  Fiirst,  Heb.  u, 
ChaJd.  HanduOrL  s.  ▼.).  TUs  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Es.  xliii.  16, 
16,  as  a  synonym  for  the  altar  of  bumt-oflfering, 
although  Havernick  {CommtrUar  iib.  Ettch.  p. 
099),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insuts  that 
even  here  we  must  undersUnd  lion  of  God.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
Esekid  being  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
leans  most  probable  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  prophets,  if  not  different  in  form,  are  at  least 
liflerent  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  tiuit  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  **Iion  of 
God/*  whilst  the  word  used  by  Eselciel  means 
^  Hcvth  of  God."  F.  W.  G. 

ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  {' KpiiuBaia, 
Matt  xxvii.  57;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  38),  the 
bifth(dace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  vriio 
obtained  leave  from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Loid  in  his 
**oew  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
ikce  "  a  city  of  Judea; "  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  the  prophet  Sam- 
jel's  birthplace,  the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagint  Armathaim 
VApfwBai/A)i  and  by  Joaephus,  Armatha  {'Ap/ioBd, 
Joseph.  AnL  v.  10,  §  2).  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrypha  {'PauaBt/A,  1  Biaoc.  xi  84)  is  probably 
Ibt  same  place.     [Ramah.]  J.  S.  H. 

A'RIOGH  (TJ'VnW,  probably  from    '^'JK.  a 

hon,  Mlion  like,"  comp.  TflDp :  ^Api/Axv^i  LXX., 

>wioe]  in  Dan.  only;  [elsewhere *Api^xO  *^'^X' 
fheodot:  i4fTocA,  Vulg.)' 
L  a  King  of  Ellasar"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9). 

2.  <*  The  captain  of  the  Kuard  "  of  Nebuchad- 
oesBff  (Dan.  ii.  14  m,.  B.  F.  W. 

3.  (Eipivy;  Alex.  [Vat  Comp.  Aid.]  'Api^X' 
tiriodi).  Properly  [?]  "Eirioeh"  or  «<£rioch," 
uentioned  in  Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elynueant. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  identify  him  with  Ddoees, 
king  of  part  of  Media.  W.  A.  W. 

AKrSAI  [3  syL]  (^^D^-JB :  *Pou^ot;  [Alex. 


ABISTOBULUS 

Pov^cuwf ;  Comp.  'Afurctf:]  Ariioi),  eighth  son  0^ 
Haman  (Erth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAR'CHUS  {'Apttrrapxos  [*«^  «» 
celletU  rvJer] :  ArittardMi),  a  Thessakmian  (Acts 
XX.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
third  mlsdonary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29,  where  hj 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  seized  in  the  tumuU 
at  Ephesus  together  with  (>aius,  both  crvycicS^/Mws 
novAov).  We  hear  of  him  again  as  accompanying 
the  apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  and 
again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome.  We  tnuse  hSa  afterwards  as  St  l^ul's 
avveuxM^^^^i'»Tos  in  CoL  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24, 
both  these  notices  bekwiging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  CoL  iv.  7;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  wv 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Thdition,  says  Wi- 
ner, makes  him  bidiop  of  Apamea.  U.  A. 

*  Though  AristarchuB  is  mentkmed  so  often,  the 
A.  v.  very  strangdy  speaks  of  him  as  **one  Aria- 
tarchus  "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  appears  frmn  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Rome  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  **  trace  him  as  Pimi1*s 
(rvraiXft^Awrof  (feUow-prisoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  the  av^^pyl 
(Mow-laborers),  we  may  oondude  &at  he  received 
the  other  iq;)peIIation  in  Col.  W.  10,  because  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exile  and 
aq>tivity.  To  ranember  the  brethren  in  their 
bonds  was  aooounted  the  same  thii^g  as  to  be 
bound  with  them ;  see  Heb.  xiii.  8  (ovydcdcfi/roi). 
The  letters  to  the  Coloasians  and  to  Philemon  were 
sent  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  supposing  that  Aristarohus  had  lieen  put  in 
prison  after  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ABISTOBUXXJS  (*Af><(rr4(/3ovXof  [mctt  ex- 
cellent amngeUor]:  Aristobobu\  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemaeus  VI.  Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  hs 
is  addressed  (166  b.  g.)  as  the  r^resentative  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews  {"Apterofio^K^  .  .  .  iral  roit  ^» 
Aly,  *Iov9.  2  Maoc.  L  c),  and  is  flnther  styled 
"tne  teacher"  (8i8<i<r«ca\of,  ».  e.  counsellor?)  of 
the  king.  Josephus  makes  uo  me-ntion  of  Idm 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Clem. 
Alex.  Str.  v.  §  98;  Euseb.  Pfxq).  Ev.  viiL  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  expoai- 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  (B(/3Xovs  i^nvtruf^  rov 
MwMT^ws  ¥6fMUj  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  32).  Consid- 
arable  frsgments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  Pirq).  Evang, 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiU.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fragmoits  recur) ;  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon,  and  especially  by  Hody 
{De  bibL  texL  arig.y  pp.  50  if.  Oxon.  1705),  who  was 
answered  by  Valckenaer  {Diatribe  dt  Arigtobuh 
JudtBo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806);  and  Valckenaer^s  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  condnsive. 
(Gfrurer,  Phih  u,  s.  10.  ii.  71  ff.;  Daehne,  Jud, 
AUx.  Retiff.'PhUo$.  U.  73  ff.;  EwaU,  Getdi.  de» 
Volke$  Jv.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object  of  Aristobulus 
was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  (JipriioBat)  on  the  Law  and  the  PropheCa, 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first  brought  ints 
contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not  with  the  PW 
tonic  phikwnphy  (comp.  Matter.  Biti  de  t^eok 
d'AUx.  iii.  x5d  ff.).    Tlie  frsccments  whieh  r«ials 


ASISTOBULUB 

■•diteoamd  at  Imgth  in  th»  worki  (piotad  abovt 
which  eonUdn  also  a  mltu&dbarj  explanatioin  of  the 
•hnnolfleical  «liflBwiltiflt  of  tba  difibrant  aooounti 
of  Aiiatobuhis.  &  F.  W. 

AKUfTOBUIiUS  CApurr<^/80vXM),  a  nn- 
dint  at  Koma,  aoma  of  wAoae  houaehold  an  greeted 
in  Rom.  xn.  10.  It  does  not  appear  wbeUwr  he 
mm  a  Konuui;  or  whether  he  beUeved:  from  the 
fann  of  exprawon,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  hare 
ban  dead  at  the  time.  The  Mmohg,  Orweorum, 
M  uiual  (iii  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  ooa 
of  the  70  dkeiplea,  and  lepoita  that  ha  pnached 
the  gospel  in  Britain.  U.  A. 

*  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  merely  from  the  espres- 
sioo  ttsalf  (Ik  rmw  ^AotaroBoukov)  either  that  Aiia- 
tobulus  was  not  a  Christian,  or  that  he  was  not 
living  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
(See  FritoBhe,  A/utob  ad  iKomaiui,  iiL  307). 
Paul  speaks  twice  pradaely  in  the  wuna  way  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  L  16,  and  xvi.  15);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  zvi.  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
Chen  was  with  the  apostle  at  fiphesus  ( voi/w  M, 
tS  wapomrl^  Src^oiw),  and  consequent^  separat- 
ed from  his  &mily  at  Rome.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Aristobulus  was  at  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Romans,  though  his  proper  home  was  at 
Rome,  or  the  reverse:  he  himself  may  have  lived  at 
Corinth,  but  have  had  sons  or  other  members  of 
his  fiunily  settled  at  Rome.  This  entire  dass  of 
passages  (Nascissub,  Omesiphorus,  Chlo£) 
involves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
been  duly  reocgnizad.  H. 

ABK,  NOAH^S.    [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  O'riS). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-Beat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially inveBted  with  sacredneas  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  fiir  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ek.  zxv.).    The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  H^T^, 
''ark*'  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writen  by  iu/3tfr^t.  We  may  remark: 
(I.)  ita  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  (11.)  its 
dadgn  and  olgect,  under  wliich  will  be  included  its 
eontents;  and  (III.)  its  history. 


KgypCfaa  AriL    (RoasUlni,  p.  90  ) 

t  It  appean  to  have  been  an  obkwig  chest  of 
tittim  (acacia)  wood,  2|  cubits  long,  by  1}  broad 
•od  deep.  Within  and  without  goM  was  oveihdd 
on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  tide  or  Ud,  which 
was  edged  round  about  wiUi  goU,  the  merey-^Mat, 
IBpponing  the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  an&  re- 
fsided  as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  pres- 
men  [Chkrvbim  and  Mbbct-sbat],  was  pboed. 
Ebb  ifk  was  fitted  with  rinica  one  at  each  of  the 
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fiMirooRurs,  and  therefcre  two  on  aaeh  iAda,iai 
through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood 
similariy  overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  alwayi 
remained  in  the  rings,  the  Levitesof  the  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  office  this  especially  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  pruyiess.  Probably,  however,  when 
removed  from  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  ho^ 
pbce,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  bearen  (Num.  vii.  9,  i. 
21,  iv.  5, 19,  90;  1  K.  viU.  3,  6).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veQ  in  the  holy 
pboe  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  befa^ 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  ths 
rings.  Hie  ark,  when  tran^wrted,  was  enveloped 
in  the  «'  veU  "  of  the  dismantJed  tabernacle,  hi  tki 
curtain  of  badgers*  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  otm 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  olgect  was  to  contain  invlo. 
bte  the  INvine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"covenant "  from  frfiich  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  deponium  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reli- 
quary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  hi  1  K.  viii.  0,  that  "there  was  noUung 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
pot  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  St  Paul,  or  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4,  aaserts  that,  beside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  directed 
to  be  "  kid  up  **  and  "  kept  before  the  iesdmomf^** 
t.  e.  before  the  tables  of  the  kw  (Ex.  zl.  20);  and 
probably,  suice  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
reoeptade  for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  implies  that 
by  Solomon's  tune  these  relics  had  disappeared. 

The  eKpresskm  ]S")^  l^D,  Deut.  nzi.  26,  oh- 
seurely  rendered  "  m  the  ride  of  the  ark  **  (A.  Y.), 
merely  means  "beside"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  C!hr.  xiii.  8,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  orsde;  but  thia  Is 
probably  erroneous,  and  **  we  sought  it  not "  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it:  see  Ciesenfais. 

Lex.  s.  T.  IT'^'J. 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanet. 
uary,  it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  wonhip.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  kxiks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  bo  "  no  mors 
remembered,'"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualized  religico 
apparently  in  Measianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolizingf 
perhaps,  the  "covenant**  as  that  on  which  "mercy** 
rested.  It  also  fiimished  a  ^gitimate  vent  to  thsA 
longing  after  a  material  ol^ject  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolized, whose  free  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  a<f /be  fiole).  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  eiampla 
of  I'zzah. 


III.  The  chief  feds  hi  the  earlier  history  of  thr 
ark  (see  Jodi.  aii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  reeitad 
We  may  LJtioe,  however,  a  flctton  of  the  Rabbis 
that  then  fcre  teo  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  whieh  preceded  the  eaaip 
on  its  march,  vmI  thatf  this  bittar  eonlaiMd  the 
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bnk&a.  tabiM  of  the  law,  at  the  fonnflr  the  whole 
ooei.  In  the  decUne  of  religioii  in  a  later  period  a 
■upvrtitioai  eeeurity  was  attached  to  ita  pifonce 
hi  battle.  Yet,  though  this  wai  rebuked  by  iU  p»- 
mitted  capture,  when  captured  its  nmettty  was 
vindicated  by  miradm,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistuie  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David*s  time  its  abode  was  4«quenUy 
shjiled.  It  sqjoumed  among  seversl,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  ftmllies  (1  Sam.  vu.  1;  9  Sam.  vi.  3, 11; 
1  Cair.  xiU.  13,  XV.  24,  26)  in  the  border  villagea 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtuns,  t.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  pitched  ibr  it  b  Jerusalem  by  David. 
Its  brining  up  by  David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug> 
gested  to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
It  Subsequently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  eflygenoe  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xziv., 
xlvii.,  czzxii.)  and  Fs.  cv.  appean  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. 

When  idobtry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manassrii  placed  a  **  carved 
imi^"  in  the  **  house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
mored  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Joidah  (2  Chr.  zxziii.  7,  xxzv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captire  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  X.  22).  Prideanx*s  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  {B,  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  {Hist,  v.  9,  inania  arcana)^  confirmed 
also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  them  n>nU7  ]3H,  '*  stone  of  drinking" 

[Stone],  stood  hi  its  stead;  as  well  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  fiimiture  of  the 
Mnctuary  as  present,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


%3rptlan  Ark.    (WUklnsoa,  Ano.  Sgipc.) 

Hie  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
md  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kiarai  fiuariKeU  (I'ro- 
jnpL  p  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
ii  wiiose  religious  processions,  as  repreaented  un 
aionuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pean (WilUnaon,  An,  £g^,  v.  271,  276).  The 
lame  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  678)  also  contains  an 
allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
ritea,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popularly 
known,  whtte  be  says  that  **<mly  the  master 
\MM8mk»i^  may  uncorer  the  ark"  {jcifiur6s). 


ABSiiLOEDDON 

In  Latm  alao,  the  word  arcu$mm^  com  tcted  witk 
aroa  and  aroeo,  is  the  recognized  term  fur  a  aacred 
mystery.  Ilhistrations  of  the  same  sulyect  occui 
also  Phxt.  de  It.  et  On,  e,  89;  Ov.  Art  Am,  ii 
609,  An.;  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  U.  8;  Catull.  huv 
260-1;  ApuL  MtL  xL  262.  H.  H. 

ABKTTB,    THE    0|T]5'7»    Sam.    Cod 

*^pin7 :  *Apownuof :  ArocMts),  one  of  the  fiuouliiv 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  16),  end 
flt>m  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of 
Phcenida.  Josephus  {Ant  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'Apovicoibr ,  and  as  possessing  "Apicijp 
rii¥  4v  ry  Atfid^.  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  {'^Koia,  A  /.  vii.  6,  §  1)  in  defining  the 
position  of  the  Sabbatical  river,  llie  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (v.  l9),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  16),  and 
from  iElius  Lampridius  {AUx.  Sev.)  we  kun  that 
the  Urbt  Areena  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  the  birthphice  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caosarea 
libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusadera, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
Lnonths  in  1099  in  vain;  it  was,  hovrever,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  *Arba  (Lj*X )  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2}  houn  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  6  south  of  the  Nahr  H  Khtbir 
(Eleutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  Tlie  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rishig  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arha.  Onthetopofthetellisan  area 
of  about  two  acrea,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scat- 
tered. Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Rob.  iu.  679-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  V. ;  Reiand,  676;  Burckhardt,  162;  DicL  of  &r. 
and  Rom,  Geogr,,  art.  Arca).  G. 

ARMAGEDa)ON  {[*ApfwyM<i¥;  Lachm. 
Tisch.]  'Apfueyti^pi  [Armagedon],  Rev.  xvi.  16). 
It  would  be  for^gn  to  the  purpose  of  this  woi^  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theological  oontroversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  fiill  symhol- 
ical  import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  {rhu  r^ov  rhf  icaX6»/A§rw 
'EfipaUrrl  'ApfwytBM  is  the  gnat  battlefiekl  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemies  of 
God's  people.  The  passage  ia  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2, 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prc^h^c  imagery  as  the  "  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,'*  the  foct  underlying  the  image 
being  JehoaIiaphat*s  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26; 
see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle- 
field, the  plain  of  I^Iadraelon,  which  was  fiunous  for 
two  great  victories,  of  Rarak  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  deatk 
of  Saul  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  invasiop 
of  the  EgypUans  (2  K.  xxiU.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv 
22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  evenU 
Megiddo  {MaytiS^  in  the  LXX.  and  Joeephus)  ii 
espeeislly  connected.  Hence  ^Ap-fur/tB^r,  ^ibk 
m  of  Megiddo."  (See  B&hr's  ixewwt  ot 
Herod  IL  169.)    The  same  l\gur»live  kogni^  h 


AIUIENIA. 

•Md  b;  OK  of  the  Jnriih  propbaU  (Zech.  xii.  11}. 
Am  n^cdi  the  ApooljpK,  it  it  nmvlud  hj  Stan- 
)tf  IS.  f  P.  p.  330),  tbat  Ihu  Imags?  nutd  be 

•f  thMS  battki  mi  kmlliw.     [Usqiiido.] 


ABMLBT 


IdY 


ABUETNIA  CtLpjurla)  ii  DWrbe™  ^_ 

miilK  that  nuoe  in  vae  origiiul  Hrtnw,  thougb 
U  occun  bi  tba  EogUili  Ttrdon  (9  K.  lii.  ST), 
wben  our  tnuulitDn  ban  Tsy  unnecaHiilj  nib- 
ititala]  it  for  Arant  (eomp.  nurgliul  nading). 
[Ken  the  LXX.  read  'Apapie  (Aba.  ApaSa.S). 
Volg.  -IrmaBi.]  The  alxnce  of  tba  *inK,  how- 
ever, which  w*M  Dot  the  indigenoui  name  oT  the 
pacqila,  b;  no  means  impliei  that  the  Hebnw  mitcn 
were  muoqaainted  with  tlie  cotmtiy.  Tbejr  on- 
doubtedlj  deaeribe  cert^n  dlitrida  cf  It  under  the 
name*  Aiaiat,  Mi  mi,  and  Toganniih.  Uf  then 
three  the  latter  appean  to  bafS  the  widat  dgtuf- 
itatkn.  It  ii  the  name  of  a  race  (Oca.  i.  3),  and 
pot  of  a  locaiitj,  lod  ia  uied  bj  EieUel  ai  daKrip- 
tin  erf  the  wbc^  country  (ixril.  11,  xxTTiii.  4), 


kie  bm  idnUfied  with  KpanU  locilitlei. 

Anmia  ii  that  kiftj  pUCeaa  wbeoee  the  rhtn 
Enphratea,  TVi^  Aajm,  end  Aeampeii,  pour 
down  their  waten  in  diiKnot  direetiooi,  the  two 
fint  tn  the  Perdan  Gotf,  the  Int  two  nepeetiTelT 
to  the  CupiaD  and  Euilin  Seea.  It  nuj  be  tamed 
the  imelftti  of  the  mouDlalo  ijitaii  of  watem 
Ana.  Prom  the  centre  of  the  plateau  riae  two 
loftf  ohuni  o(  moontaini,  which  run  ttom  E.  to 
W.,  conver^ng  lowardi  the  Caapian  lea,  but  par- 
did  to  each  oUwr  toward*  the  W.,  the  moat  nortb- 
crij  named  bj  anolent  geographer!  Abut  M',  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphatei  M>.  Wntwaid  tbeee  ranftea  nuj  be 
Inoed  in  Anli-Taunu  and  Taurus,  white  in  the  op- 
po^le  direetHm  they  are  continued  ia  Gaspiua  H>. 
lie  dimala  of  Arnmia  ia  eerEra,  the  degree  of 
enviCf  Tarjing  with  the  attitude  of  diflhnt  kxs]- 
itJH,  (he  Talleji  bcdng  suffideotlj  warm  (o  ripen 
the  grape,  wiiiie  IliB  high  lande  an  bleak  and  oidj 
adapted  (or  paetun.  The  latter  anpported  mt 
omnbcn  of  mulee  and  boiiM,  od  which  the  wealth 
of  the  coontrj  clkieflj  depeDded ;  and  hence  Strabo 
(d.  539}  charadaiaa  the  omitry  ■■  a^Spa  hr- 
wiBtnn,  and  telk  ui  that  the  bonn  were  held  ' 


Tba    iligbt    acquaintance  wblcb 

"  1  had  of  thli  country  was  probabij  deriTed 
■  "■  ■  ■  L  There  ate  ligns  of  their 
n  progreaeire.  laaiah,  bi  bia 
{  BahylDD,  speaka  </  the  boele 
■■  (liil,  *),  while 
aul,iect,u.e< 
al  (U.  37). 
i,  wlu  waa  ^ipamtlj  better  aoquainlad  vilb 
llw  eountrj,  oaa  a  name  which  waa  fa 
own  Inhabitaola,  Togannah.  Whether  the  uae  of 
liw  Ism  Ararat  in  la.  mrii.  38  Monp  to  t 
Bviod  in  which  the  prophet  bimaeir  llnd,  [a 

~  >t  be  here  diicuand.    In  the 
a  which  we  ihaU  ndir. 


be  oodeed  that  Aramia  ia  apoken  of  ratbct  m 
'-  geographical  poaltion  a>  one  of  the 
m  natlooB  with  whleh  the  Jewi  wen 
acquainted,  than  for  anj  more  definite  puipaie. 
".)  Akarat  is  noticed  ai  tba  place  whither  tba 
u  of  SBmacherib  Bed  (la.  mrlL  38).  In  tbe 
propheda  of  Jeraniah  (U.  IT)  it  is  summoned 
iloBg  with  Hinni  and  Aihkoiii  lo  the  dMtnction  of 
BabrkHi,  —  the  LXX.  bowerer  only  nodea  the  IhI. 
"  u  the  ccutnl  distiict  surrounding  the  moon- 
of  that  name.  (3.)  Uosi  ("30)  I*  «n|r 
noticed  in  the  paaage  juat  utmrtA  to.  I(  ta  |nk 
ably  identical  with  the  diilrjrt  Hinyaa,  In  tfat 
upper  Taiky  of  the  Murad-m  branch  of  the  Bo- 
pbraltt  (Joseph.  AnL  i.  3,  j  3).  It  coDtaiw  tht 
~  '  of  the  name  Aimecia  acoording  la  tfa*  (M- 
j  raceired  derivation,  Har-Minni,  "tlie  nwOD- 
Cains  of  Minni."  It  i>  worthy  of  notice  that  lb* 
spot  where  Xenopbon  aacertains  that  the  name  of 
"*  ~  "  'itry  t]in>ugh  which  he  was  r*TTing  waa  At- 
,  xuncldea  with  (he  position  ben  laigned  to 
Minnl  (Xm.  An.  ir.  6;  Ainaworth,  Tract  iff 
10,000,  p.  17T).  (8.)  TDOaBMAn  (npiSlD ; 
SoTwui,  and  eapToful)  is  noticed  in  two  pia^e* 
of  EHkiel,  both  of  whirli  support  (he  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armoiia.     In  ixrii.  14  ha  ipeaki  of 

itb  the  Tynans  in  "botaa,  botw- 

I "  [A.  v.),  or,  H  the  weeds  mean, 
.  lding-hcH«>,aBdmulH"(IQtxlg, 
Onuaenf.),  which  we  hara  ainady  notiaed  a*  Iha 
staple  prodoctioni  of  Annaiia.  That  the  house 
of  Togarmah  "  traded  bi  the  fain  of  Tyn,"  as  tb« 
A.  V.  eipreesee  it,  ia  men  than  (be  Hetnw  text 
seems  to  warrant.  Tbt  words  nmply  dgniiy  that 
the  Armenians  carried  oa  commerce  with  the  1^ 
thoae  irticla.  In  (his  paasage  Togarmah 
tiooed  in  cooneetion  inth  M«.ii»-h  and 
Tubd;  in  uiviil.  6,  it  ia  deecribed  as  "of  tlw 
north  qoartera  "  in  connection  with  Gouur.  Coqp- 
ling  with  tliese  particuliii  the  relatlouahip  betweeo 


see  patnareba  were  tlie  pcoseniton,  we  a 

joHimlB  Armenia.    We  wiU  only  add  tEat  the 

they  an  descended  Ihnii  ThoTgDnuai  or  Tloigai- 

-ih,  strongly  conflrms  this  riew.x         W.  L.  B. 

ARMLET    {n'jyVH.    Num.    rai.    60,   9 

m.  1. 10:  ;rAjSiv;  Aqidk  pn  i  Sam.]  ^x<- 

iior :     IperitcdiM,]    armilla,   broMaie ;   ptop- 

etly  a  tMm,  fton  l?^,  «  tlq>;  eomp.   Is.  ill 


r,  lai  Aint.rr>,  a 


n  tudsblad  fiwa  i 


J  work  trva  Dr.  Dwtfit  (WO)  Milltlad  'Cb-itmdV 
.  nDrsd  in  the  btt,"  Inalfaii  aspedallT  cf  <  fat 
.   moral  Q)>sii|a  whkh  an  taklnf  place  ami  >i  tba  Af 
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Eut,  especially  unoog  women ;  used  by  prinees  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished 
penons  in  genersL  The  frord  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  v.,  as  even  in  S  Sam.  1.  10,  they  render  it  »  by 
the  bnoelet  on  Ids  arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Eoclus.  zxi.  21).  PVom 
Cbnt  \iii.  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
eooaistnlof  a  Jewel  on  the  armlet 

These  ornaments  wese  worn  by  moat  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of 
PeraepoUs  and  Nincvrh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
fikjtaetie  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  U.  298).  The  longs  of  Peraia 
wore  them,  and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among 
ither  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr,  i.  3).  The 
dEthiopians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cam- 
byses  Bcomflilly  characterized  them  as  weak  fietters 
(ller>t.  ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
kin^t,  since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Peruana 
geneially  i^cA.io^po<.  In  the  Egyptian  monu- 
mmta  ^*  kings  are  often  represented  with  annlets 
and  btvelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes.**  [A 
gold  biaedet  flgtned  below.]     (WiUdnson^s  Anc. 


^ypdan  Annlat    from  tha  Layden  Muaaum. 

Eg^  iU.  875,  and  Phttes  1,  2,  14).  They  were 
even  used  by  the  old  British  chieft  (Turner,  Angl. 
Box.  i.  388).  The  story  of  Tarpda  shows  that 
they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them  eflfemlnate, 
although  they  were  sometimes  given  as  military  re- 
wards (IJv.  X.  44).  finally,  they  are  still  worn 
among  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modem  Oriental 
sorerugns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  tliose  of  the 
king  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
PicL  Hist,  of  Pal  i.  499).  They  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  modem  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rardy 
taken  off.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jewds,  ivory,  coral,  and  pearl, 
down  to  the  common  glasa  riuga  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  the  women  of  the  Deocan.  Now, 
M  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  pfaun,  somo> 
Ames  enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are 
Kunettmes  quite  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  pirar,  it  matters  not  how  mean  they  are, 
provided  only  that  they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  ckwe,  and  hence 
tlarraer  calls  them  "  rather  manacles  than  braoe- 
ists,"  and  Buchanan  says  **that  the  poor  girls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 
rubbing  part  of  the  akin  from  the  hand;  and  as 
they  wear  great  numben,  which  often  break,  they 
safe  much  from  their  lore  of  admiration."  Their 
vnormoua  wei^t  may  be  ooigectured  from  Gen. 
fzlT.  24.     [Bragklbt.]  F.  W.  F. 

▲AMOTTI  OpbnM   IPalatimm,  paiace  tn- 


ARBIS 

maie]:  'Epftmvoii  [Vat  Ep^yoct;  AJsk.  -mm 
Aid. 'Eputf^ff^i  Comp.  *Ap/u»WO  Amumi),  mm  dk 
Saul  by  mpah  (2  Sam.  zxi  8). 

*  ARMORY  (P^9)  whieh  Lather  renden  /Tor 
michham  and  De  Wette  Zeughatu)  ooeun  only  ii 
Neh.  iiL  19  (A.  V.),  and  is  mentioned  there  as  being 
oppoaite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  by 
KxKA  (3)  after  the  captivity.    The  same  pbee,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  in  Is.  zzii.  8  (PQ7!)),  frtiether  we 

render  there  "  armorer  "  (A.  Y.)  or*  *<  armory  of  the 
bouse  of  the  forest,*'  t.  e.  (as  more  ftilly  in  1  Kings 
vii.  2  ff.)  "^of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  and  so  callai 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  from  Lebanon. 
See  Knobel,  ExeytL  Ilandb.  v.  168;  and  (jcsen- 
ius,  uber  den  Jesma^  ii.  690.  This  **  armory," 
therefore,  was  an  apartment  in  this  *< house"  or 
palace  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
from  1  Kings  z.  16, 17,  he  deposited  his  **floIdflD 
taigeU  and  shields  "  (Keil,  BUcher  der  KSmge,  p. 
153).  It  appean  to  have  existed  still,  or  remainB 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Gesenius  inftn 
from  Neh.  iii.  19  (though  the  local  indication  then 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophbl, 
the  southern  projection  of  Moriah  {Thnamr,  ii. 
612);  but  a  difoent  view  is  presented  onder 
Palace.  H. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Isra^  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  wai&re,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  natiOD 
itself  end  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  eon- 
tact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and 
meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to  tlie  uncer- 
tainty which  rests  on  the  trae  meaning  and  foiee 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly  sll  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  history, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we  have 
to  depend  un,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentariea  which 
the  Bculptures,  vaaes,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  ftimiah  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or  utensils 
of  life  or  warfiire  of  its  andent  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery,  coin,  or 
jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more  &- 
miliar  than  with  that  of  our  own  anoeston.  £\'en 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Kgypt  on  the  osm  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  hare  still  to  be  investij^ated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  espedaDy.  Perhaps 
the  tame  will  arrire  for  investigationi  in  Palestine 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
last  ten  yean,  given  us  so  much  insight  into  Aa* 
Syrian  mannen;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  mm 
be  done  here  is  to  namine  the  various  terms  by 
which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  deaignaM 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  hc^  as  ean  bi 
got  from  the  eosnparison  of  paralU 


IW  dvlnikm  of  tin  notdi,  and  froni  tbc  noia- 

na  luliject  utunHj  dinda  itMtT  into  — I. 
OflhuiTC  •toipDtii :  Arms.    II.  Defensive  weapaoi: 

I.  Oflteiive  weapom:  t.  Appvcotl;  thr  lutiat 
Imowo,  Hul  TtKXt  wiiUj  lued,  na  the  Chei'eb 
(^TlWi  "  SwoBD,"  from  1  rxit  ilgni^ng  to  l»r 

III  fint  mcntiiHi  in  Hie  hiator;  li  in  Ibe  niim- 1  ^ 
live  of  the  maBflicn  »i  Shecheni,  what  "  SimBon  '  j 
■nd  L^  took  euli  mui  hifl  ivoid,  utd  cudc  upon  |  ■ 
tlu  dt;  boldlj  uid  alew  ill  ttan  duIm  "  (Gen.  miT.  1 
36).  Bat  there  ii  an  aUiuku  lo  it  ifaoiUy  hcfbn  |  o 
in  ft  |— — (p  iindoubttdlj  of  the  «r- 
fiat  d^  (Enid,  i.  US  Wt)\  tba 
czpoMuktioD  dT  1.bI»d  witli  jMob 
(Gen.  ml.  38],  After  thla,  duTing 
tba  Mcoont  al  the  cocqueM  and 
of  the  moiumbj,  Ibe  mention  of 
tba  iword  ii  frequent,  bat  very 
little  ean  be  jcMbeied  (rom  the  caa- 
val  Doticea  of  tba  text  aa  to  iti 
ahape,  liiB,  materU),  or  mode  of 
we.  Perhapa  if  anjlJiIng  ia  to  be 
iotomd  it  ia  tfaat  t)»  cAerti  «ia 
Dot  other  a  heavy  or  a  long  woqion. 
That  of  Ehud  na  ont;  a  cuUt,  L  e. 
18  inchea  long,  lO  aa  to  hav«  been 
oonoiled  Doder  hii  ganoent,  and 
ootbiiig  ia  laid  lo  lead  to  Um  iuln- 
(Dce  that  it  na  abotter  tbao  tunal, 
for  the  "dagger"  of  the  A.  T.  ii 
villkout  aoj  gnund,  mile  it  ba  a 
tradtring  of  the  piixiupa  of  the 
LXX.      Bat   cvm    aamming    that  , 

Bal,  yet  a  coodderatloD  of  tba  nai-   | 
ntlna  tn  S  Sam.  II.  IS  and  o.  8- 
10,  aod  alao  of  the  (ue  irllh  wbich 
IJund  uied  the  aword  of  a  man  ao  much  li 
than  htuMil  aa  Golialb  (1  Sam.  iriL  51.  u 


AKH8  1A9 

K.  U.  B.     A  gbaatly  pictora  1>  there  given  tia  u* 

tba  muidtred  man  and  bii  murderer,     Tba  nniir- 

tonate  Amaaa  actoally  dlaembowelled  by  (bo  tingk 

atnke,  and  "  vaUowing  "  in  hit  blood  iu  tbe  middle 

of  the  road  —  the  tnaeherooa  Joab  ttanding  orar 

him,  beapattered  from  hli  "girdle"  (oUa  "aboea" 

with  (be  blood  wbich  bad  ipouled  from  bit  vietlmt 

Tbo  cktrrt  na  carried  in  a  abeath  0!^?i  1 

Sam.  ivii.  M;  3  Sam.  a.  8,  (ally:  ^TJ,  1  Chr, 

mg  by  a  ginUa  (1  Saa.  ai.  13} 

n  tbe  thigh  (Pa.  ilv.  3;  Tudg.  UL 

ir  apon  ibe  hipa  <2  Sam.  u.  8).    >  Giidli^ 


meDdng  oar,  the  more  fbrdble  beeaoae  in  timet  of 
peace  even  the  liing  in  itate  did  not  wear  a  aword 
(1  K.  iii.  34);  and  a  aimtlar  eiprevion  occun  la 
dcDoU  [h«e  abte  to  aerve  (Judg.  \-iii.  10;  t  Chr. 
teI.  5).  Other  phraaea,  derived  from  the  dured 
are,  "  (o  amite  with  the  edge"  (littirallj  "uioulh," 
oomp,  ffriun,  and  comp.  "devour,"  In.  i.  801  of 
tbe  "award"  —  "alain  with  the  aword'*  — "men 
(bat  drew  iword,"  Ac. 

Swordu  with  two  edgea  an  occailunaUy  lefemd 
(o  <Jiidg.  iiL  16;  Pa.  cilii.  S],  and  aUiuian*  are 
bond  to  "  whetting  "  tha  iword  (l>eiit.  uiii.  41 ; 
Pa.  liiT.  3;  Ec.  Hi.  S).  Tbere  ii  uo  lefcreoBe 
to  (ha  matoial  of  which  it  waa  compueed  (unleae 
It  be  la.  li.  4:  Joel  iii.  10);  doubliHU  it  waa  of 
m^al  tnm  (ha  aUuuona  to  iia  brighdieaB  and  "  gttl- 
ladng"  (see  tbe  two  panagea  quoted  aboM,  and 
Btheti),  and  tbe  ordlnarj  mrd  for  blade,  uaai^;, 
^D*?'  ">  Same."  From  the  eipreDdon  (J'jali.  v, 
i,  8)  "aworda  of  toek,''  A-  V-  "aharp  kui>ta,"  we 
may  periiapa  info'  (hat  In  eariy  timet  Ibe  motenti 
waa  Bint. 

»  tbe  SpeaR;  and  of 


•),  foailo  An  that  the  oteret  via  both  a  lifter 
and  a  abofter  waapoc  Ihaa  tbe  modem  awnd. 
What  tHghtftil  wonnda  (me  blow  of  tbe  awoH  of 
tha  Uebrewt  amid  InfBot,  If  given  even  with  (be 
hA  hand  of  ■  praetioed  iwoidnDao,  ma;  be  gad- 
oid bm  a  conparim  of  S  Sam.  ix.  8-19  9itt  1 


9.  Neit  (o  the  ai 


tbitw 


Tbe  ChamlA  (rPSn),  a  "Spe 
of  the  largeat  kind,  la  ^ipeaia  from  vi 
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Sun.  nii.  T,  ii:  3  Sun.  uI.  19;  1  Chr.  n.  S), 
■nd  ■!»  of  otlio-  giuU  (9  S4in.  nliL  21;  1  Chr. 
li.  331  uid  mlghtj  nnion  |9  Sam.  U.  33,  mu. 
IB;  1  Chr.  i).  11.  301.  The  cAonCA  «m  tlw 
bBbitiijil  eompuikin  of  King  Saul  —  &  fit  wapon 
lU-  OIK  of  liii  gigutlc  lUtnrc  —  pUntcd  at  tfae  hoy] 
cf  bli  iile«p[n);-plBee  wbeo  on  an  expediljon  (1  Sam. 
uvi.  7,  B,  11,  IS,  16,  22),  or  hdd  in  hia  hand 
wbai  mucttting  hia  fonts  (xxii.  <1);  and 
djiug  king  b  leanui){  ■ben  re  catch 
KUmpM  at  hia  Hatelj  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(3  Sam.  L  S|.  Hii  flta  oT  anger  or  madni 
come  cren  more  terrilile  lo  lu,  wben  we  find 
«M  thii  hearj  wapon  and  Dot  the  llgbler  "jaie- 
dD  '  (*•  (he  A..  T.  rendsi  ill  that  he  cut  at  I)add 
(J  Hum.  iTiii.  10, 11,  lU.  B,  10]  and  at  Joi 
(u.  33).  A  ilriking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
rf  Ihia  poDderoua  arm  ma  j  be  gained  from  the  (act 
that  •  mere  back  Uiruit  Avm  the  liand  of  "- — 
wu  enough  to  dri>e  its  tnilt  end  through  th 
ef  Anhd  (3  Sam.  ii.  33).  The  rhanilh  ii 
tioiwd  alM  in  1  Sam.  liO.  IB,  S3,  ni.  8;  3 
10;  3  Chr.  uiii.  0,  and  in  numennu  panagea  of 
pnetrj. 

t  Ap[Areiillj  lighter  Uuui  the  preceding,  and 
Id  more  tluui  ODe  puaage  dbtinguiahed  from  It,  --~~ 
the  O'Mb  (71T3),  to  whielrtbe  woid  "JaTtl 
perhapi  heat  aniwen  (Rwaid,  tVar/ipitu]. 
would  be  the  appropriate  wc^ion  for  euch  ' 
neutering  aa  that  dacribed  in  Joah.  *iii.  14-3T, 
could  with  ea*e  !«  held  oulatntched  fbr  a  con 
erable  time  (IB,  38;  A.  V.  "ipew").  W 
not  in  action  the  ciolM  ma  eairied  OD  the  buik  of 


<.  Tha  weed  .SkiM(E35CE^),  the  ordinarTDKU 
ing  of  which  la  a  md  or  ati^  with  the  dniied  fon* 
of  a  liaton  or  aiie]>tn,  ia  uaed  once  onl;  with  a  mil- 
itarj  ugntflcation,  for  the  "datta"  with  which 
Joab  deqatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  lyiii.  U). 

3.  Of  mbeiie  weapoua  uf  uf.tiiae  the  chirf  waa 
undonbtedl]'  the  Bow,  KtthctJi  (m^\));  It  b  mat 
with  in  the  earliest  atagea  of  the  bittct?,  in  uae 
both  for  the  chaae  (Um.  xii.  90,  xxrii.  S)  and  wn 
(liriii.  32).  In  later  timta  archera  accompwiied  tha 
atmiea  of  the  Philiatinca  (1  Sam.  mi.  3;  1  Chr. 
I.  3]  and  of  the  Sjriana  (I  K.  nii.  34).  Among 
the  Jewa  ita  uae  waa  not  confined  to  the  commoo 
aoldkn,  but  caplaina  higb  in  rank,  aa  Jehu  (3  K. 
'a.  34),  and  eren  kingi'  aona  (I  Sam.  iriii.  4]  car- 
ried (be  bow,  and  were  eijicTt  and  aun  In  ita  Das 
(2  Sam.  i.  33).  The  tribe  of  BeiOamin  asema  Is 
hare  been  speciallj  addicted  to  arcberj  (1  Oa, 
Tiii.  40,  xii.  3;  3  Chr.  lit.  8,  Kii.  17);  but  tbs'e 
were  also  bowmen  among  neiibeo,  Gad,  Hanaanb 
[1  Chr.  V.  IB),  and  Ephiaim  (Pa.  UxriiL  !,. 


Perdan  Span. 

ra  (1  Sam.  inii.  6. 
"targrl,"  and  margin  "gorget").  Both  in  this 
p«nee  and  in  verae  4B  of  th*  aame  chapter  (he 
eidun  in  diitinguiahed  tmo  the  chrmilh.  In  Job 
ixiii.  23  ("ipear")  the  alluiion  neema  to  lie  to 
the  quirering  of  n  javelin  when  pidsed  befon  hurl- 
Jig  it- 

c  AnoUia'  kind  of  q>ear  via  the  AnnncA 
(n9^)>  In  the  hiftorlcal  hooka  it  ocenn  hi  Num. 
»IT.T(" javelin"),  and  I  K.  iviii.  28  ("lancets;" 
ISII,  "lancen").  Alio  frequenllj  hi  the  later 
hooki,  eqieclidlj  in  the  often  ncurring  (brmula  for 
(TDM,  "ahieU  and  iptnr.''  1  Chr.  lii,  B  ("buck- 
n-"),  31  ("apeu"),  3  Chr.  li.  13,  iiT.  H,  nr.  6, 
ind  Neb,  It.  13, 1S-3I;  Ei.  mdi.  9,  Ac. 

d.  A  lightir  miaiile  or  "  dart "  waa  probahlj  the 
SAdaek  (fOV}).  Ita  toot  agnlflra  to  project  or 
«d  out,  bnt  mifiirttniatel;  there  ia  nothing  bej'ond 
lbs  derivation  to  guide  di  to  anj  knowledge  oS  its 
tatuTS.  See  3  Chr.  uiii.  10,  luU.  S  ("darts"!; 
Acli.  It.  1T,33  (aesiiHuvin);  Job  luiil.  IB,  nxrl. 
(3:  Joel  U.  a 


monlj  used  for  it  is  TT^^,  to  Irrad  (1  Chr.  t.  U 
Tiu.  40;  3  Chr.  xiv.  B;  la'  v.  IB;  Pa.  vli.  13,  Ac) 
Bdwi  of  steel  (or  perhaps  bran,  "  tT^n^)  an 
nieu(iofMd  as  if  apeciall j  strong  (3  Sam.  zdi.  33 ; 
Pa.  iviii.  34).  The  atrlng  u  accasjonanr  named, 
"'v'.'  Of  "l^'P-  It  was  proisiblj  at  fint  some 
Und-weed  or  natmaJ  cord,  sincp  the  same  word  Is 
used  in  Judg.  iii.  7-9  for  "green  wilha." 

In  (he  alluaion  to  bows  In  I  Chr.  lii.  3,  H  will 
he  obanred  that  the  sentence  in  tbe  original  stands 
"could  use  bath  (be  light  band  and  tbe  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  how,"  tbe  worda  "  hurl- 
ine"  and  "shooting"  being  interpola(«d  by  the 
tr3nsia(arB.  It  is  pcsaibie  that  a  kind  of  bow  for 
slwotlng  bullets  or  stona  is  here  alluded  to.  like 
the  peUet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "  atone-bow  "  in  atf 
in  the  middle  agea  — to  which  alluifon  is  mads  bj 
Shakcspean  [TweUlh  Xight,  IL  6),  and  which  El 
Wild.  T.  33  is  employed  aa  the  tnnatatton  of  wr 
TfioBiKat.  Thii  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
(eit  of  1  Sam.  liv.  14.  m  a  eurioua  variatltn  sT  • 
passage  which  in  (he  Hehnw  ia  hardi  j  inteOlgtUs  -~ 
it  BoKlai,  «]  ir  wtTpo0i\ait,  nai  h  »ix>M 
rav  nSdw;  "  with  ttaiuga  thrown,  and  with  sHaw 
hns,  sod  with  fltots  of  tbe  IrU."     If  lU*  )■ 


ARMS 

■ooepted  aa  the  true  readixig  we  have  here  by  com- 
pariflOQ  with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  mtereBting  confirma- 
tloD  of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  o(  the  degree  to 
which  the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of 
arms;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  .nothing  but  his 
fitithfnl  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
and  nothing  but  a  itone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
'rod"). 

The  Arrows,  ChUOm  (C^^H),  were  carried 

in  a  quiver,  TktU  (^ /i?,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or 

Aihpah  (n^rpS,  Fs.  xxU.  6,  xlU.  2,  cxxrii.  4). 
From  an  aliusidn  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned;  and  the  *' sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,*'  in  Ps. 
cxz.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Slujo,  Keia'  (17^p.),  is  first  mentioned 
ja  Jodg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Bei\ja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  ould  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple 
weapon  with  which  Daviil  killed  the  giant  Philis- 
tine was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  ott'iuiy- 
thing  attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
would  be  fiimiliar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
sheep,  and  therefore  the  bold  met^>hor  of  Abigail 
has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  *'  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the 
uiiddle  of  a  sling  '*  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

(filter  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mmtioned  must  have 
been  mora  ponderous  than  in  eariier  times,  and 
that  those  which  oould  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  roust  have 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  con- 
trived to  ''shoot  great  stones"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15). 
In  verse  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  two  interpolated  words) 
tr>  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "Uzziah 
prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears 
.  .  .  bows  and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  fit>m  weapons  to  Armor  —  from  of- 
fensive to  defensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryrm  (]  VIIT;  or  in  its  contracted 

form  1  J"l?*i  "od  once  rP"?ir) ;  accordiitg  to  the 
LXX.  Ok>pa|,  Vulg.  hricoj  —  a  Breastplate. 
This  occors  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 

Uath  —  D'*3l^f2i2?»?  VVir,  a  "coat  of  mail," 
Uterally  a  '•breastplate  of'  scales "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5), 
and  further  (38),  where  akiryon  alone  is  rendered 
"  coat  of  maiL"  It  may  be  noticerl  in  passing  that 
this  passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory 
of  the  fiimitiire  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history,  (soliath  was  a  Philis- 
iiiie,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his 
eqjnpmeMt  may  be  doe  either  to  tlie  &ct  that  the 
Philistines  wwe  nsnaUy  l)etter  aniied  than  the  He- 
brews, or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast on  this  parUcttlar  occasion  between  this  fiiUy 
armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
soldiers  of  the  IsrMHte  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
beat  very  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  of  the 
of  tafiilying  them,  sc  completely  iliat  no 
U 
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«nitn  oould  be  foond  in  the  country,  nor  nnj 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  tht 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  n»> 
pured  and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  Shiiym  also  occun 
in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviu.  33).  The  last 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the 
Syriac  tnuuktion,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob« 
ably  "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Emdd  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;'* 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  '*  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  \b  ftirther  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16  ("habergeons"),  also  in  Job 
xli.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  fumuhed 
one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Ilermon  (see  Dout.  iii. 
9;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  fomid  in 
the  name  Oc&po^  given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia 

It  is  possible  that  in  Deut  iv.  48,  Sion  (^H^O?^ 
is  a  corruption  of  tMryon  [or  riryon^  cf.  Jer.  11.  3] 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 

Tachara  (Wjnri),  which  u  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Melt  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  witli  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  bole  "  as  it  were  the "  mouth  *  of  an  hahtrgton  " 

(H'^nn),  to  pravent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).     The  English  "habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk  "  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  Iiead. 

3.  The  Hklmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.    Tht 

word  for  it  is  Cdba'  (375*15,  or  twice  y?1p),  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  <^.  xxvi.  14; 
£z.  xxviL  10. 


Asqrrian  Helmets. 

4.  Grkavks,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not  "legs  " 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  — HTOO,  MUzchah,  made  of 

brass,  nO^m  —  are  named  in   1   Sam.  xvii.  6, 
only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

n.  The  Tzinnnh  (HS!?;  from  a  root  p*^,  U* 
protect).  This  was  the  large  shield,  encompas<«ing 
(Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
perHon.  SVhen  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinruih 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41 ). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ('*  fht " 
shield,  not  "a  shield  "  as  m  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  tlie  weapon,  llie  word  is  used  with 
rom^  ch  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24;  2  Clir.  xi.  12,  Stc.)  and 
dianith  (1  Chr.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapons 
generafly. 


1 


k.  OTu 


u  tbs  if«gen  (|3Q, 
(  lugK,  proliaU; 


IVoui  ]3|,  to  cOTcr), 

fcr  14U  is  hand  to  hand  light.  Tb«  difftrence  in 
■iu  liatiieen  thia  uhI  Uw  IttmnA  ii  evident  ftwn 
1  K.  I.  lU,  17;  a  Chr.  Ii.  15.  16,  when  *  much 
larger  quintit;  of  gold  i*  lumed  m  being  uwd  for 
Uw  iDtta  ttum  tor  the  fomwr.  The  porUtulitj  of 
the  auigai  ma;  be  in&nied  from  the  nolice  in  2 
L'hi  lii-  9, 10;  and  perbapa  atao  ftoin  2  Sam.  i. 
11.     'tht  -nnl  ii  a  bvorile  one  with  Ibe  |>uel«  of 


AHnrlan  ShIellU.  EaV*^  IlileM. 

IheBibie  (we  Jobiv.  3«;  Pa.  iii.  3,  xviii.  !,  ^.}. 
like  Itinnnh,  it  occun  in  the  fbnnuliatic  eipm- 
•fami  for  weoponi  of  war,  but  uniallj  coupled  with 
light  WEtipani  —  Uie  bun  (3  Cbr.  liv.  g,  ivii.  17), 
darla,   n|pit^  (3  Chr.  joiii.  S). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  iraa  the  Stiikt  (Q'^OT) 
it  b  ImpoanUf  to  determine.  Bj  aome  Innalaton 
it  ■•  rendered  a  "quiTer,"  bj  aonie  "weapom" 
gencrallj-,  by  othm  a  "ahield."  Whethtr  Hthcr 
'  '  clear  that  the 
the  time.  It 
iken  bj  David 


III.  Iff,  "  aeribe  of  Uie  bon,"  both  bnaa  k 
ig,  however,  Ugetber  In  3  Chi.  xiri.  11,  tin 
meaning  of  each  being  primarilj  a  iBriler  or  tcritt ) 
by  whom  alao  the  offiora  were  appointed  (DeuL  a 
0).  Kroni  the  number  ao  aelecLed,  aome  might  be 
eicuaed  aming  oti  certain  apecified  grounda  (Drul 
LI.  R-8:  1  Mace.  iii.  BB).  The  army  waa  UieD  tli- 
'ided  Into  thouaanda  and  himdredt  under  thdr  n 
apectivecaptaiiH  (D^C*Jpn  ""^ip,  H'KEn  *"ltt7, 
Num  uiL  14),  and  otiil  brther  Loto  bmiUea 
(Num.  ii.34:  S  Chr.  ut.  6.  iiii.  12)  — (he  hmily 
being  legarded  aa  tbe  unit  ui  the  Jewiih  polity 
Krom  the  tixot  tiie  laradito  enteied  the  land  ol 
Canaan  until  the  atablithmoU  of  tbe  kingilm. 
little  progreaa  wa»  nude  in  military  affkiia.  llieii 
wan  reaemhled  border  foroi/i,  and  the  UclJca 
turned  upoD  itntagem  rather  than  apoa  the  die- 
dptitie  and  diapoaition  of  the  furcea.  Skillfully 
availing  themwlvea  of  the  opportuiiitiet  which  Ihe 
countiy  oflered,  they  gained  the  victory  aometimb 
by  au  amhuah  {Joah.  viii.  i)\  aometimea  by  aur. 
prialn;  the  enemy  (Joah.  i,  9,  li.  T;  Judg.vii.  91); 
andsometimabyajudiciona  attack  at  the  time  of 
Ibrrtiiig  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vli.  34,  ill.  B) 
No  genenl  muater  waa  made  at  thia  petlod;  but 
the  ruinbalanlj  were  lummooed  on  the  tpur  of  the 
moment  either  by  tiumpet-call  (Judg.  iii,  37),  by 
meaMngen  (Judg,  vi,  35),  by  aome  ngnificut  token 
(1  Sam.  li.  T),or,  aabilater  tiiDea,bytl»cnctioai 
of  a  atandard  {D!3,  la,  i< 


mrdhi 


d  certain  apecial  weapoi 
bom  Hadadeio-  Idug  lA  Zobah  (^  >am.  vui.  I;  I 

Chr.  iiiil.  7),  and  dedicated  in  tbe  temple,  where 
Ihey  did  eervico  on  the  nicninn]>k  occaaion  of 
JoBib'a  prucUmaUou  (3  K.  xi.  10:  2  Chr.  iiiii,  9), 
'  whon  thdr  rememhrinre  kiuir  lUipTrd  (Cant, 


iv.  4).     Froi 
gold  it  would  le 


I  that  they  ci 


it  haie  been  (br 


)  the  word  baa  the  force  a 


In  tba  two  other 
U.  ill  Ei.  ixvu.  ] 

ABMY.  I-  jRivMii  ARXV.-Tbe  miliUry 
organiiation  of  the  Jewa  commenced  witii  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  f^^ypti  and  waa  adapted 
t/j  the  nature  of  the  eipedition  on  which  they  Ibeu 
ooured.     Ei'ery  man  above  ^  yean  of  age  waa  a 


»fiJun 


1.3);  I 


.(Nut 


9,  I.  14):  theu-  poailiona  . 
march  were  accuialdy  fiied  (Num.  ii.):  the  whole 
aiiay  atarted  and  atopped  at  a  given  algnaj  (Num. 
I.  a,  fl):  thoa  the;  came  up  out  of  Egypt  read;  for 
the  fight  (Ki.  liii.  18|.  That  the  laneUls  pre- 
eerred  tbeianHeuet  order  throughout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  ftvta  Balaam'i  language  |Nun^. 
uii,  6).  Ou  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  ccui- 
•tripthHi  wu  nude  from  tbe  general  bodr  under  the 
"      "         '  '    '    (Miginally   named 

"  aftttwatdl  Ip'lD, 


I;  Jer.  iv.  SI,  U.  97), 
»(J».  vi.  11, 


With  the  kinga  aiote  the  coitom  of  maiutaining 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nuekua  of  a  alanil. 
ing  iraij.  Thua  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  adeet 
wairion  (I  Sam,  liii.  2,  liv.  59,  ixii.  3),  and  Da- 
vid, befon  hia  acieagion  to  the  throne,  GOO  (1  Sam. 
uiii.  13,  xxt.  13|.  Thia  band  he  retained  after  b( 
beoune  king,  and  added  the  CHERFTHina  and 
PELETMrrKs  [9  Sam.  rr.  18,  ii.  7),  together  with 
another  claaa.  whoae  name  ShnUihim  (C'C:'''b^, 
T^umtToi,  I.XX.)  baa  been  larioualy  Inttrjnied 
lo  mean  1 1 )  a  corpa  of  nienn  guaiiii  =  liBnaii 
triarii  (Winer,  a.  v.,  KrirgiirrrU  (3)  chariot- 
wairion,  aa  being  lAree  in  caich  chariot  (Gaaoi. 
ThtM.  p.  1429);  (3)  oflicen  of  the  guard,  liirif 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gticli.  ii.  601).  The  &et  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jewa 
were  bit  acquainted,  coaUined  but  two  warriora, 
Ibrma  an  otgectlon  to  the  aeeond  of  theae  oiunioni 
(Wilkinaon,  Am:.  Kg^iL  i.  i3b),  and  the  fteqoent 


n  in 

*.  36}  to 


ir  (8  K,  V 


be  the 

"»■*"■  "g  of  the  tu 
officera  of  high  nnk,  tbe  chief  of  whom  (C  ^^WH, 
K.  vii.  3,  or  D''Ebwn  ttti-i,  "  diJd 
of  the  captaina,"  I  Chr,  iii,  IS)  waa  immadiatdf 
about  the  kiu^'a  |>aaan,  aa  adjutant  or  an!ntai;-M- 
war,  David  tluther  organized  a  nationa]  militi!!, 
divided  into  twelve  ngimenla,  each  of  which  waa 
calked  out  fbr  one  month  in  tbe  year  nndv  theii 
reapcctive  officen  (I  Chr,  ixvii.  IJ;  at  the  bead 
of  the  army  when  in  adJve  nrvioe  ha  appointed  a 
commandn-in-chief  (S'3y~ntt7,  "e^itain  of  tin 
boat,"  1  Sam.  liv.  60). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  coniWad  entirely  of  ib- 
bntry  {"^f"^.  1  Sam.  ir,  10,  it,  4),  tte  om  o! 
hoiHi  having  ben  lealialDed  by  dtvine  ewnniapJ 
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Pont.  xrii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  ezpm- 
iioed  the  greaA  adyaiitage  to  be  obtuoed  by  cb v- 
oto,  both  in  their  enoonnters  with  the  Canaanites 
{Josh.  xrii.  16;  Judg.  i.  10),  and  at  a  later  period 
with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viu.  4,  x.  18).  The  in- 
terior of  Palestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuiied 
to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  had  em- 
ployed them  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
Jeneel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the  plain  of  Philistia  (Judg. 
i.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xilL  5),  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  But  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  as  the  foreign  rdations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  finom  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
tSblj  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  applied  to  the 
protection  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  for  them  in  diffirant  k)calities  (1  K.  ix.  19). 
The  foroe  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete; and  we  have,  b  1  K.  ix.  22,  ai^^wrently  a 
list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  foUows:  — (1)  HDnban  '»tr3h»,  «<men 

of  war"=/»-M»les;  (2)  C^l^^,  "servants,"  the 

fewest  nmk  of  dBetn=sUeutenanis;  (8)  C'^"}^?, 

upriiu«s'*  =  oqp<8i}u;  (4)  C^D^^^bO?,  <«captah[is,'* 
already    isotioed,    perhaps  =  sto^-<^^leers;    (6) 

20-)n  '^-IW  and  a^trnrsn  ^-^W^  umkn  of 

his  chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  ojficert. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
Darid  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
In  Israd  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
anny.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
boshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
xzT.  6),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
hot  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
si^ilknaL  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
of  the  body-gtiard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  imikriy  kqyt  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21 ),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
at  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
llw  Syrians  weakened  the  respuroes  of  the  king- 
Ion  (2  KL.  xiiL  7).     It  was  restored  by  Jotham 

is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no  foroe  of  the 
hind  couil  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obfiged  to  week  the  aid  of  Kj^pt  for  horses  and 
thariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  evident 
hraach  of  the  ii\junction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
baiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and   msneu-' 
lering  of  the  army  in  the  fieU,  we  know  but  little. 
A  <fivision  into  three  bodies  is  frequentlv  mentioned 
(Judg.  viL  16,  tx.  43;   1  Sam.  xi.  11;   2  Sam.  > 
iviiL  2).     Such  a  division  served  various  purposes. ' 

u  action  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings* 
Bi  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19);  and  by  the  oombinaUon  of  two  of  the  di- 
MoM,  there  woidd  lie  a  maic  oody  and  a  reserve. 
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or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiiL  2,  xzv 
13).  Jdiosh^hat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies^ 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  {Geschichte^  iiL 
192),  to  the  geographicaJ  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  May  not,  however,  the  threefold 
principle  of  divirion  be  noUced  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light«rmed 
of  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin  as  an  app«>ndagB  (2  Chr. 
xrii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soldier  armed 
himself,  and  obtahied  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
offerings  (2  Sam.  xrii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactions 
(1  Sam.  xxT.  13),  or  by  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  (1  Sam.  ir.  27).  On  one  occasion 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxr.  6);  but  that  he 
was  maintained,  while  on  active  serrice,  and  pro- 
rided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16, 
17 ;  2  Cbr.  xxri.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  which  the  weapons  were  stored  (1  K. 
xiv.  28;  Neh.  iii.  19;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  oi  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  sscertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  state- 
ments irreconcilable.  At  the  Exodus  the  number 
of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  37),  or  603.- 
350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  1.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxri.  51).  In  Da- 
rid*s  time  the  army  amounted,  according  to  one 
statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  namely, 
800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5,  6)  to 
l,470,0(i0,  namely,  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000 
fbr  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period 
amounted  to  24,000  x  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  under 
Abyah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still 
bter,  Asa*s  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Bei\iamm  ak>ne,  is  put  at  580,000  (2  Chr.  xiv 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (2  Chr.  xrii. 
14  (T.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captirity  until  the  organization  of  military 
af&irs  in  Judiea  under  the  Romans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabipus  wan  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Mosaic  bw  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintainKl  a  standing  anny,  varying 
&om  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Maoc.  iv.  6;  2  Maoo. 
viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have 
3riginated  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  in- 
troduction of  mercenaries  rmimenced  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  .^osephus  {ArU.  xiii 
8,  §  4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  U 
pay  them.  The  intestine  commotions  that  pi^ 
vuled  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus  obliged 
him  to  increase  the  number  to  6200  m^  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiii.  13,  §  5, 14,  §  1);  and  the  same  policy 
was  foUowed  bv  Alexandra  (AnL  xiU.  16,  $  2)  mmI 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian, 
German,  and  Gallic  troops  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  8).  Tbs 
discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
oaUy  assimilat4fd  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  tht 
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kitiBS  of  the  ofBoera  bonoved  from  it  (Jow|»h.  B. 
/.  ii.  20,  §  7). 

II.  Roman  AiiMr.  —  71m  Konuu  army  was 
iiTided  into  legions^  the  number  of  wliich  varied 
•onaiderably,  each  under  liz  tribuni  (;((X/a^x^'* 
**  chief  c^tain,"  Acta  xxi.  31),  who  commanded 
by  turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts (onrcr/po,  ^*buid/'  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into 
three  mani{)le8,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centimes, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  kgion.  lliere  were  thus  60 
centuries  in  a  ^gion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 

cenUuion  {kKarovr^px^^t  ^^^  ^*  h^^  tKardtf 
rapYOSt  Mfttt.  >iii.  5,  xxvil.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Koman  standards;  and 
Blsooe  (History  of  AcUy  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  Roman  forces  sUUioned  in  Judaea  were  of  this 
class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
at  Csesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
(Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cfiesarea  and  Sebaste  served  in 
the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  ItaHca  hgio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied unUl  Nero*s  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
que  est  in  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inter,  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  proc- 
urator. The  cohort  named  *'  Augustus's  '*  ((nttipa 
%€fiairHiy  Acts  xxvil.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volmiteers  from  Sebaste  (B.  J.  U.  12,  §  5 ;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  It  was  a 
cohors  Augusta^  similar  to  the  Ugio  Augwsta 
(Rtabo.  s.  v.  Rdmer).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judiiea  were  at  Csesarea.  A  lungle 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order 
(B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1, 15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
vose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  otha*  emblems 
tarried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their  military 
ansigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
ieferenoe  was  paid  to  their  pr^udices  by  a  removal 
)f  the  objects  iVom  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1,  5, 
§  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (rrrpdJiioyy  *' quaternion**),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
(Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cdl,  while  the  other  two  were  in- 
side (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxriii.  16  (ffTpwowt^dpX'nff  "captain  of  the 
guard'')  was  perhaps  the  prafedus  prcetorio,  or 
commander  of  the  Pnetorian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
(Plui.  Ep.  X.  65).  The  9t^t6\a0oi  (Inncenriij  Vulg. ; 
"spearmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  light-armed,  irregular  troops. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
(AUbrd,  CoTnm,  in  L  c).  W.  L.  B. 

AR^A  (i4rmi),  one  of  the  forefathen  of  Ezra 
{S  Esdr.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zenhiah  or 
Zaraias  in  his  genealogy. 

Amy  AN   Oj^t?   [nctive]:   'Oppd;   [Comp. 

«  TUs  appsars  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
M-ArtileA,  whieh  flows  N.  Vf.  from  Kauutt  d- 
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'Apui&¥']  Aman).  In  the  received  Hebrew  ted 
"  the  sons  of  Amaa  *'  are  mentioned  in  the  geneal< 
ogy  of  Zerubbabd  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac 
versions,  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Anuuj  %raa  the 
son  of  Rephaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

AJfNON  (1*13"^H:  derivable,  according  to 
Ges.,  Tilts,  p.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "  swift  '* 
or  "noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream:  ^Kpv&v'.  Amon)^  the  river  ( /Pp,  ac^ 
curately  "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundaiy 
lietween  Bloab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north  (f 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26:  Judg.  xi.  29). 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Resiboi) 
(Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iu.  8,  12,  10,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  1, 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the  tost  bordei 
of  Moab.o  See  also  2  K.  X.  33;  Jer.  xiviii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  passages  it  occurs  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  brink 
of  the  river  Amon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"  Amon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  "  the 
river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river  of  A.").  Isaiah 
(xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xi.  26  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  (H**,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  ndes  of  the  stream.     The 

"  high  pUces  of  A."  (Hl^B,  a  word  which  gen- 
erally refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi. 
28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  (l^uos)  till  it  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  or  Jerome  it  was  stiU 
known  as  Amon ;  but  in  the  Samarito-Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  AbO  Said  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  given  as  tl-Mojeb.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wady  el-Mqjd)  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Amon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Burckhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  and 
Seetzen  (Btise^  1854,  ii.  347 ;  and  in  Ritto',  Syria^ 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  prcrapta  demenae  satis 
horribilem  et  periculosum"  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.).  The  Roman  road  fh>m 
Bfibbft  to  Dhiban  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours*  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  mins  called  Mehatet  tUH(^^  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  ^Ara'tr  [Akoer].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seeiaied  to  Burck- 
hardt to  be  about  two  miles,  —  the  descent  on  the 
south  jude  to  the  water  occupied  Irfoy  1  \  hours,  — • 
"  extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  per  abrupia  detcem- 
dens)^  and  almost  •  impassable  "with  rocks  and 
stones."  On  each  face  of  the  rarine  traces  of  the 
paved  Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  mile-stonet; 
and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6  uiches  in  span, 
is  standing.  The  stream  mns  through  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
den  and  ?riUows  on  the  maigin.  ThiB  was  in  June 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  mors 
swollen,  many  water-wom  rocks  lying  hr  above  iti 
then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Fdsen- 


Katranff  Jofntag  the  Wadff  Mojtb^ 
•ast  fhHn  'ilrA'sr. 
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bor:  Seeteen).     It  then  rum  through  tne  delta  in 
S.  W.  coune,  narrowing  m  it  goes,  and  ts  10  ft 
leep  where  ita  waten  meet  thoee  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  R^)ort,  Maj  3, 1847,  p.  90.) 

Acoording  to  the  infonnation  given  to  Burck- 
hardt,  its  principal  source  is  near  Katratie,  on  the 
Hig  route.  Uenoe,  under  the  name  of  Seil  u- 
Sakkh^  it  flows  N.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W. 
/^'^m,  one  hour  E.  of  Mrd'tr,  and  then,  as  W. 
Mofeb,  more  dix«ctly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Mojeb  receives  on  the  north  the  streams  of 
the  W.  WaU,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W,  Sht- 
kik  and  (F.  SaUheh  (S). 

At  its  junction  with  the  L^ttm  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  groimd,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
hill  with  ruins  on  it  (Burclc.  p.  374).  Maj  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  **  city  that 
fs  in  the  midst  of  the  river'*  (Josh.  ziii.  9,  16; 
Deut.  ii.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From 
the  above  description  of  ^e  ravine  it  is  plain  that 
that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  coigectured.  G. 

A'ROD  (Tl")bf  [duundatU,  Fiirst] :  ['ApotaU 

Vat^  A^ct,  S.  m.  ApoaBft ;   Comp.   'ApodB-] 
Afvd),  a  aon  of  Gad  (Num.  xzvi.  17),  called  Arodi 

OT'^^f)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.    His  &mily  are  called 
THE  ARODtTES  (Nom.  IZVl.  17). 

AR'ODI  Ol^W.:  *Apoti9tls;  Alcr.  Aprnidis- 
ArwU).    Abod  the  son  of  (jad  {Gm.  xlvi.  16). 

A'RODITBS,  THE  (*'T"'Sn :  s  'Apoajr 
[Vat.  -3ci] :  ArodUa).  Descendants  of  Arod  tne 
son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvL  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AR'OER  ("^?*"^S,  occasionafly  ")5*1"iy,  = 
naiM,  phMxs  of  which  ^e  foundations  are  laid  bare, 
Geseniusto  'A/»o^p:  Aro«r\  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  [In  Josh.  xii.  3,  Rom.  and  Vat.  M.  *AdiW; 
in  Jer.  ilviii.  19,  Rom.  *Ap^p.1  A  city  »*  by  the 
brink,"'  or  "  on  the  bank  of"  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression —  »*  on  the  lip  "^  or  »« by  "  the  torrent  Ar- 
oon,  the  southon  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,^  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Deut  ii.  36,  ill.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii. 
9,  xiu.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  96;«  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
▼.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviiL  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
{Aroer)  as  ^vaqut  hodie  in  vertice  montit"  <*  su- 
per ripam  (x^iKos)  torrtntit  Arnon^'*  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'Ard'ir 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edse  of  the 
precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  if  of  to,  [Ab- 
XOM.]  like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  Jordan, 
this  site  requires  ftirther  examination.  Aroer  is 
attm  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  that  is 
•«  in,"  or  "  m  the  midst  of,"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  ddt  through  which  the  Amon  flows  is 
■oeh  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 

«  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 

n^np,  pmiptTf  the  modern  AraUo  *Ar'ai  (see  Bob. 

§.  ISA,  isoCe)?    Cemp.  Los,  BlmmoD,  Tappnarh,  and 
sSher  plaoss  dflsWing  their  names  from  trses. 

ft  From  the  omlSBloo  of  the  name  In  the  n.utLA- 
ible  fragsMOt,  Nmn.  zxi.  27-^,  where  the  principal 
^Imm  taken  by  the  AmoritM  from  Moab  are  named, 
Iroer  woold  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
ddas     PosriUy  H  war  built  \kj  the  Amoritsa  after 
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town  in  such  a  position  immediately  near  Atoer ;  bo( 
a  suggestion  lias  been  made  above  [Abmow],  whieb 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  cleur  up  this  point 

2.  [In  Joeh.  xui.  25,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  "Ap 

o^o.]  Aroer  ''that  is  -fitting*  0.3Q"bp)  Rab^ 
bah"  (Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  '<« built"  by 
and  bek)nging  to  C^ad  (Num.  xzxii.  84;  Joah.  xiii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  plaoa 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  83,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Owm,  Artdr)  **  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  i£lia  U^tide  ad  septentrionenu"  Ritter  (iSyrto, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra^  found 
by  Burokhardt  2^  houn  S.  W.  of  e^-SalL  There 
is  considerable  diflbrence  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being 
present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,''  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  siready 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  <«  for- 
saken "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  (yilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  R.  XV.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  p.  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'drah,  on  the  road  fimn 
Petxa  to  (Saza,  about  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  ^{r 
u-Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  vecy  fiuriy  with 
the  slight  indications  of  the  text.  G. 

AR'OERITE  C'^VnV :  'Apapl,  Vat  Aksx. 
ytr.  Arorites].  Hothan  t^  Aroierite  was  the 
&her  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A^OM  (*Ap6fi;  [Aid.  ^AffAfA-]  Atomu).  The 
'*sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  numbor  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  tx  Asom, 
and  represents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
parattel  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

ARTAD  (IQ'^M  [sifport,  =  a  strong  city]: 
*Ap^;  \^Ap4pdB,  Alex.  Ap^r,  etc. :]  Arphad),  a 
city  or  district  in  S}Tia,  ^)parently  dependent  ou 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Hamah^  on  the  Orontes),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  finmd  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xvui.  34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9, 
xxxri.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
identified,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G 

ABTHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (T^3?"|W :  'Ap^pa^iB;  Ji*. 
*Ap^a{c(8i)f :  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xl.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  Chaldieans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
{PkaUff^  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  n«nte  was  pre* 


their  oonqiMst,  to  foacd  the  importaat  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 
e  In  this  plao»  the  letten  of  the  nana  ars 

posed,  ^\V^V. 
d  The  LXX.  have  mmrnktkttpttiini  ele  vSr 

Appan^tly  rtadlng  "T^  ^JV,  *t  "^^'^J?  ^"I???  «» 
oo  an}  jf  the  ancient  varsloiis  sgne  with'  ttia  BriHve 
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nrved  in  that  of  the  proyinoe  Ampacfaitii  (*A^ 
knraxrrif,  Ptol.  yi.  1,  §  2;  "A^wct)  in  northem 
AMjria  (oomp.  Ew»ld,  Getek.  aet  Volktt  /«/*.,  i. 
278).  Diflfarent  interpntations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  {L  c.)  i^pean  to 
be  the  best,  who  suppoaei  It  to  mean  Iht  ttronghoU 
of  the  ChaJduM  (Anb.  <iirafkt  to  bind,  and  Kardf 
Kurd^  pL  Ahradf  Chald.  Gomp.  Niebuhr,  Ge»ck. 
A8iur*t,  p.  414,  n.). 

2.  Abphaxad,  a  king  **  who  reigned  over  the 
Bfedes  in  Ecbataiu^  and  stiengtfaen^  the  city  bj 
vast  ftntifications  **  (Jud.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
**  Nabuchodonoeor,  king  of  ABsyria,"  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  "  in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders 
of  Ragau  "  ( ?  Rages,  Raga,  Tobit  i.  14,  Ac.),  and 
afterwards  taken  (nisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
1^15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  9)110- 
8^fifHrcy  ^ir*  'ZK^ceriawv)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artseus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  08);  but  as  Ddoces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
fer  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artjues,  C^tes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, 633  B.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  aur6s  re  Sitfeiofi 
.  .  .  ira)  6  trrparhs  tdnov  6  woKk6s).  Niebuhr 
{GtMch.  AMtur't,  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
oame  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Idng  of  Babykn,  b.  c.  592  (t^.  |^.  212,  285). 
[JuDrm;  Nebuchadnkzzar.]         B.  F.  W. 

ARROWS.     [Abms.] 

AR'SAGES  YI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
stmied  the  royal  title  Artacet  {'Aptrdmis,  Armen. 
Artchagy  probably  containing  Uie  roots  both  of 
Arya  and  Saca)  in  addition  to  his  prt^ier  name, 
MiTHRiDATES  I.  (Phnates,  App.  Syr,  p.  67  from 
oonftision  with  his  successor)  according  to  univeml 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  Uie  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin  xli.  5,  §  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  emi»re  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwlM  strengthen 
his  porition  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  suooesB 
(Justin,  xzxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  b.  c. 
138  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
Tustin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
In  maniage  (App.  Syr,  pp.  67,  68),  but  kept  him 
hi  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  b.  c.  130. 
(App.  SyT'  p*  68;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Fragm.  ffisL 
IL  19.)  B.  F.  W. 

AR^ARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Eadr.  ziii.  45,  only). 

G. 
•  Volkmar  {ffandb.  d.  EitiL  in  die  Apokr.  11. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  D'^S  V'^S, 

**Land  of  Aiat"  or  <*  Ararat,"  in  northem  Ar- 
■yil^-  A. 

ARTAXER'XBS      (KTllptfnriny      or 

•  »      .       . 

|4riDQ7n?*^t^9  Artackihtuhta  or  Artach- 
tkatia:  ^AffSaffaaifd;  [Vat.  AoffopBa,  ete.:]  Ar- 
laawnees ),  the  name  probably  ot  tico  diflerent  kings 
^f  Penia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Mid,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  means  6  jifyas 
t^7of,  the  grMt  wanior,  and  is  compoanded  of 
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aria,  great  or  honored  (cf.  'Aprcuoi,  Hend.  HI 
61,  the  old  natkmal  name  of  the  Penians,  also  AfiL 
and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  Is  applied  to  the  Ait 
lowers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and  kskaira  o" 
kMkinh^,  a  king,  greciaed  into  Xerxes.     [Ahasub- 

BUS.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxsnes  is  mentioned  in  Ear.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  **  the  adversaries  of  Jndah  and 
Beigamin  "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  templ^ 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im> 
poster,  and  pretended  brother  of  Gambyaes.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuenis  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Dar 
rius  Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must 
be  the  Pieudo-Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne 
B.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Hood.  iii. 
61,  67  ff.)*  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  traa 
Smerdis  called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Qxares)  by 
Xenophon  (Cyrcp.  viii.  7)  and  Gtedas  {Per9.fr. 
8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  {BitL  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares  iH;>pearB  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  yean  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  aflhirs  of  the  col- 
ony thoie,  which  had  feUen  into  great  confusion. 
We  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
rngned  b.  c.  464-425.  And  we  believe  thai  this 
is  Uie  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  Fxra 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ext.  vii. 
1).  There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ezra,  tiie  khig  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arti^ 
xcrxes  in  the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Esr. 
iv.,  (2)  Xcrxes  in  Ear.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crochelr  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demon- 
strable that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Ahasuerus],  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  O.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  tlutt  of  Ear.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the  author  of  both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for 
Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Jo- 
sephus  asserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only 
reigned  21  years,  whereas  Ndiemiah  (xiii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  Artaxenes  of  Ear.  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ear.  vi.  Hie  book  of  Eexu  is  not  a  continuoua 
history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  eh. 
vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius^ 
and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxetxea, 
we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  king  to  be  XerzeS| 
without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (b.  c 
515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  mors 
difficult  to  imagine  one  (tf  58,  which  wiH  carry  ui 
to  b.  c.  457,  the  7th  year  xk  Artaxerxes  Macro- 
cheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Exra  and  Nehemiah 
carried  on  their  work;  that  in  b.  c.  457  be  sent 
Ecra  to  Jerusalem ;  thai  after  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  wdll  as  an  eodeaiastieal  head 
was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and  therefoit 
that  in  444  he  iDowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up  iu  th» 
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■Met  mpnaij.  From  the  totimony  of  pioiaar 
hiiitioriMM  this  kuag  uppeus  remarkable  amoug  Per> 
liaii  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  ooin- 
sidcB  (Dwd.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  saj  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  yiew 
that  the  Artazenes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxenes 
Aftnemon,  elder  brother  ef  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  404-359.  As  Eisra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9),  Uiis  theory 
tnnsfios  the  whole  histor)  contained  in  Esra  vii. 
ad  Jin.  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  au- 
oals  there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystospis  (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerzes 
Mnemon.  Besides,  Eliasliib,  who  was  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1), 
i.  e.  on  this  last  supposition,  e.  c.  397,  vns  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high^riest  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
that  tJie  grandfitther  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  years.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

ABTEMAS  (Uprc/iaf ,  t.  e.  *Afntui9mpas), 
a  companion  of  St  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According 
to  tradilk>n  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

*  Pisul  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
die  time  of  his  writing  to  Titus  in  that  island,  and 
hence  Artemas  must  have  been  then  with  the 
apostle  at  Nioopolis  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit 
iii.  12).  Hie  name,  which  signifies  <«gift  of  Ar- 
temis,** was  a  common  one  among  the  Gredcs. 
(See  Pkpe*a  Griech,  Eigennamen^  p.  77.)       H. 

•  ARTEMIS  CAprff/uf,  Acts  ziz.  34).  [Di- 
ana.] 

•ABTIIiliBBT  (no  kmger  applied,  as  in 
the  older  English,  to  the  smaller  misnve  weapons) 

is  the  transiatton  of  V^S  in  1  Sam  xx.  40,  i.  e. 

kit  armi,  namdy,  the  bow  and  arrows  with  which 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  David  at  the  stone  Ezel. 
llie  A.  y.  has  *<  his  instruments  "  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

H. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  nian^:  'Apa- 
^A9'  AntboA)^  the  third  of  Sok>mon*s  commis- 
«riai  districto  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoh, 
ijiA  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
eora-growing  ooun^  of  the  She/elnk.  In  any 
ease,  the  s^ificanoe  of  the  word  is  entlrdy  lost  at 
present    Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it    G. 

ARU'M AH  (np-t-lM  [heighi] :  'Afuj^i^,  Vat 
[iio<yat,6itf  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Aptftd'.  inRuma), 
a  place  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
ehem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided  (Judg.  iz. 
41).    It  is  coiyectured  that  the  word  in  verse  31, 

npnn^,  lenderad  "  privily,**  and  in  the  maigin 
»at  Tonnah,*'  should  he  read  "at  Arumah  **  by 

the  n  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
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lopport  beyond  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
jfaange.  Arumah  is  poesibly  the  same  place  as 
Hmna,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebius 
«nd  Jerome  in  the  Ononuuticon.  According  to 
ihem  it  was  then  called  Arimathsea  (see  ako 
\B1XA).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
lypaitnt  position  m  the  stocy.  G. 

•  Bnmer  (i^oAWmo,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  tnmks 
knootli  was  pnl-ahly  ePArmah^  oi  the  ruins  of 


which  Van  de  Yeide  speaks  (i/em.  p.  288),  a  Billi 
S.  W.  of  NdUui. 

Bunsen  {Bibehoerk  on  Judg.  ix.  31)  and  Ber- 
theau  {JHdUeTt  P*  I^)  ^^'^'^  Tormah,  referred  tf 
above,  a  proper  name  =  Arumah.  ELeil  and  Da* 
litzsch  (on  Jvdgu^  p.  368,  English  trans.)  ait 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Gesenius, 
Dietrid^  De  Wette,  Cassel,  Fiirst,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  $ecredff  {4^  icpv^,  in  Sept  Cod. 
Vat);  which  is  better,  both  as  agreeing  with  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zebul,  who  had 
command  in  the  city,  was  friendly  to  Abimelech; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemites,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31)  for  concerting  meas- 
ures against  Gaal,  the  common  enemy.  If  the  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  ss  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  since  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  Gaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abunelech.     [Tokmah.]  H. 

AR'VAD  (^Vl^i  torn  a  rtwt  signiffing 
"  wandering,**  (jes.  p.*  1288),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the 
men  of  which  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tyre  in  Eb.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite  ** 


son  c4  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Uamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  The  LXX.  have  in  each  of 
the  above  passages  'ApdiioSf  and  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
i.  6,  §  2)  we  find  *Apovimos  "hpaJbov  r^¥  vr^ov 
fax^y*    There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the 

island  of  Euad  \0}%s)y  which  lies  off  Tortoaa 

( Tortus),  S  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  const, 
(not  at,  but)  scMue  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  tl~Kebir  (Maund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert*s  Map,  1856).  The  island  is  hijj^  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Mflumd.  p.  399 ;  "  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,**  Allen,  iL  178).  According  to  Stiabo  (xvi. 
2,  $  13)  Arvad  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  Ukc- 
neas  to  Tyre,  and  especially  to  the  well  known 
nautical  skUl  of  the  inhabitants.^  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  in  G^enius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  ArtadiU!<)  Opposite  Ar>iMi,  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  cit>  Antandus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jems.  tviAt^  the  name  Arvad  in 
Gen.  X.  18.  [Aradus.^  A  plan  of  the  ishnd 
will  be  found  in  Allen's  IMid  Sea,  end  of  voL  ii. ; 
also  m  the  Admiralty  Charts,  p.  9050,  **  Island  of 
Ruad.**  G. 

*  Dean  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  island, 
"  a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  full  d[  interest  in  connec- 
tion both  with  Phoenicia  and  with  tne  cedan  of 
L^Mmon,'*  in  his  Notices  of  Some  LocaSdes,  Ao. 
p.  220  (1863):  "Just  where  Lebanon,  with  its 
¥rhite  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  mdts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  k>w  gr^^sa  hills,  Phoenicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phoeni' a  also  end  in  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Phoeniwian  cities,  Arvad^  Antad^ 
by  the  Greeks  called  Amdus,  and  now  Atioci**  Mr. 
lliomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  had 
alnady  visited  and  described  this  pbwe  hi  1846  (set 

a  These  naatioal  propmMltles  vemaln  In  ftaU  ■jns 
(8**  Alt«n*S  Dead  Sea,  U.  18P.) 
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BibL  Saeray  v.  251  ff.).  **  On  the  very  margin  of 
Vhe  sea  there  are  the  remains  of  double  Phoenician 
valla  of  huge  beveled  stones,  which  remind  one  of 
the  outer  foundations  of  Baalbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  mm  originally 
15  or  20  feet  thick.  It  must  ha\'e  been  a  stronger 
place  than  Tyiie,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
Md  deptli  of  chamiel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  .\lexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  haritor  was  on  the  northeast  side,  formed  by 
carryuig  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stcmes, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puule  our  best 
modem  eiiguieers.*'  Tyre  drew  important  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strent^h  from  this  little 
island.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
iners: the  men  of  Arvad  with  thuie  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about*'  (Ez.  xxni.  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  found  "graven  on 
oolunma  of  hard  black  basalt.*'  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  some  of  them,  wiiich  are  inserted  in  the 
Bibl,  Sacra  as  above.  H. 

AB'VADITE,  THB  Ol1"JWn :  6'\paBios: 
Aradm).  One  of  the  fiunilies  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Huad, 
opposite  Antaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'ZA  (W?"]N  [earth]:  'nai;  Alex.  Ap<ro; 
[Comp.  *Cip<rai]  Arta).  Prefect  of  the  palace  at 
Tlrzah  to  Elah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 
Ir.  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  m  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  London  Polyglot  the  last  clause  is  rendered 
'*  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (KDW,  curing^  physician :  'Atrd  ;  Jos. 
'keo^ot'  A$a),  1.  Son  of  Aby ah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  (>od  and  rootmg  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities:  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
beatnenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother,  Ma»- 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  Sgnity  of  "  King's 
Mother,"*to  which  great  unportanoe  was  attached 
in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in  Persia,  and 
to  which  parallels  ha\'e  been  found  in  modem  fjist- 
ero  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana 
Valkle  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19  :  2  K.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  also  Calmet,  Fratfui.  xvi.  ;  and 
Sruce's  TraveU^  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the 
word  tnuislated  itlol,  I  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror^  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  euet 
{.Waacha)  prirtrepg  in  tacrit  Pnapi)  ;  but  Asa 
burnt  the  symliol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  as  Mones  had  done  to 
the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed 
Haachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Abijaii],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
iiust  have  used  for  their  own  womhip,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  apparently  had  dese- 
m'^ed  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified 
titJes  oil  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amotmt- 
mg,  according  to  2  Clir.  xlv.  8,  (o  580,000  men, 
mt  the  uncertamty  attaching  to  the  n«unben  in 
mr  prewnf  text  of  C^hronicles  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  Kennicott  [Abu ah],  and  by  Davidson  (Intro 
ducHon  to  the  0,  T.,  p.  686),  i  ho  considers  thai 
the  copyists  were  led  into  oroi'  by  the  dififerent 
modes  of  maridng  them,  and  b]  confounding  the 
dififerent  letters  which  denoted  them,  bearing  as 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  eich  other.  Thuf 
Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  desffny  to  which  God  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  goo<l  effects  of 
this  were  risible  in  the  enthusiastic  resistann* 
oflTered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  m>'ader,  who  is 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom  SA^-enl 
authors,  as  Ewald  {Gesch.  dtt  V.  /.,  iii.  470),  iden 
tify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor  therefore  of  the  quar 
rd  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  proba 
biy  refrised  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.J  At  the 
heisd  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  we 
read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B,  i?.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  theii 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ani,  xiv.  13,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utteriy  defeated,  and  driven  bock 
with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  coramoided  and  encour- 
aged by  a  prophet,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jtfusalem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of 
many  who  had  oome  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with 
sol^nn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken 
by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Kamah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  ^'  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  oome  ui  unto  Asa  kuig  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  he  purchased  the  hilp  of 
Beuhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  by  a  large  payment 
of  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  tribute  in  Hehoboam's  time,  tmd  thus  he 
forced  Baasha  to  ab«ndon  his  purpose,  and  destro^'ed 
the  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Kamah,  using  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Bei^jamin,  Geba  {the 
hiU\  and  Mizpeh  (the  ttaich-towti)^  as  checks  to 
any  future  invasion,  llie  weUs  which  he  simk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  tune  (xU.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  succen  were 
censured  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punishments  inflicted  (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for  some 
Ume  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  from  an  allu- 
sion, in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2.  to  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Kaimah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  sufTared  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  Uiat  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God'i 
blesidug  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved 
ani  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Thei* 
ar*  difficulties  connected  with  its  dironology,  ana 
ing  perhaps  from  the  reasons  already  menticwied  as 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  iu  9 
Chr.  xri.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Koinah 
in  the  d6th  year  of  Asa's  rei^.  In  1  K.  xv.  33. 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  th« 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  sappoaed  by  U» 
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Ma  In  tlie  niaigiB  of  the  English  iUble,  by  Clin, 
feoo,  and  with  aome  little  hesitation  by  EwbU,  that 
the  ehitmlcler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  ,\sa*s 
neign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Jndah, 
which  would  cofaieide  with  the  loSi  of  Asa  and  the 
13th  of  Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  tar  th^  .state- 
ment of  1  K.  zv.  16,  and  ibr  the  folfiDmeni  of  Ha- 
nani*s  threat.  According  to  Clinton  (/*.  ff.,  i. 
J2i)  the  date  of  Asa*s  accession  was  b.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c.  949)  was  the  great  fisstival 
titer  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  e.  c.  941  was  the 
league  with  Benhadad,  and  in  b.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  2  Chr.  zt.  19  must  be  ezplained 
o(  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we 
adopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  zvi.  1.  Clinton^ 
with  an  inconsistency  very  unusual  in  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  ktter  pboe,  but  imagines  a  ftesh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  G.  £^  L.  C. 

•  In  Matt.  i.  7,  8,  Tiachm.,  Tisch.  (8th  ed.),  and 
TVegeUes  read  'Atrdip  for  *Aird-  A. 

2.  COe<rd;  Alez.  [Comp.  Aid.]  *A€rd,)  An- 
eestor  of  Bereehiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babykm  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).   ^         W.  A.  W. 

ASADFAS  VAtroaias;  Alex.  SaScucu:  Se. 
deus).  Son  of  Cheldas,  or  Hllkiah,  and  one  of  the 
sncestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
Hasadiah  (1  Chr.  ui.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL  CAffiiK;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jahzeel?] 

AS'AHEL  (bwn^3[,  made  by  God:  »A(r- 
cgfiK :  Atnel  [Aiahd] ).  1.  Nephew  of  Darid,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was 
eelebnited  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
ued in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antifochus  (Horn.  II.  xv.  570),  Paphius 
(.'ursor  (Liv.  iz.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
unHer  the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
Isbbosheth*s  army  at  Giboon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kin  him  in  self-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  u.  18  if.  [iiL  27,  30,  xxid.  24;  1  Chr.  xi. 
26,  xzvii.  7.]).     [Abitkr.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (*Acri4X;  Alex.  IcurtriK,  [Vat.  Ieurc<i)\: 
Asail].)  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
at  the  Ume  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['AaafiK:  AMoil.]  A  Levite  in  the  reigri  of 
liezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  {['AcaffK;  Vat  A^A:]  Azakei.)  A  priest, 
father  of  Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 
15).     He  is  called  Azael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHFAH,  or  ASAIAH  (n^Wy,  [whom 
Jehovah  mode]:  'Affdtas;  [Alex.  2  K.  xxli.  14, 
loffv?:]  Aiaia\  a  servant  of  king^osiah,  sent  by 
him,  toguher  with  others,  to  seek  information.  fHi 
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Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  HU 
kiah  found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  alsi 
called  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  R.  W.  B. 

ASA1AH  [8  syl.]  (HJ^J  [Jehomh  made] 

'Acrata;  [Vat.  Atria;  AU,  *A<ra*of :]  Asata).    1 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  SuneonitOh 
in  the  reign  of  Headdah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
ite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  (*A<rotaf,  [Vat.  Aoafia,]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Aaaia  in  1  Chr.  vi. ;  *A<rata  [Vat.  A^oi,  A<raia] ; 
Alex.  [Aid.]  'Aoaias  in  1  CV.  xv.)  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  fiunily  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XV.  6,  11). 

3.  CAffata;  Alex.  Ao-a.)  llie  firstborn  cf 
'*  the  ShUonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  6,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babykm.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
sKtAH,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shikmi, 
which  is  explained  by  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronymic  from  SheUh  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  '^  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shifeh." 

4.  ([VaL  I<raia:]  Asaas.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20 
[ASAHIAH.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'ANA  CAairayd;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Atraydi] 
Aiona),  name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  31 ).     [As- 

NAH.] 

A'SAPH  (npM  IcoUector]:  'Ao-rf^ ;  Ataph), 
1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiab,  one  of  the  leaden 
of  David*s  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  I.,  bcxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  an  of 
later  origin  <>  ( Vaihinger,  Vers,  of  Psahru) ;  and 

he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (H'^n)  as 
wdl  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xu.  46).  TU 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founds  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  **  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  (comp.  the  HomeridsR) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  (Xatpir  [Vat.  So^iw']  m  2  K.,  'Aerdlp  in  Is  i 
Alex.  [Comp.J  'Atrdtp  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  x\'ui.  18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
is  not  improbable  tiiat  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  ('AcdE^.J  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
**  paradise  "  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  wlio« 
like  Xehemiah,  was  at  high  office  at  the  oeuit  of 
Persia. 

4.  CAffdtp  [Vat.  Ao^ojS  in  Neh.].)  Anccstoi 
of  Mattaotah,  the  conductor  of  the  temple -choii 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neb 

i  xi.  17).     Most  probably  die  same  as  1  and  2. 

tV.  A»  W. 

*  ASAR^AEL.     [AzARAEL.] 
I     ASA'REEL   (bbriQTS  [whom  God  bound 


•  *The  eODteflts  of  the  Psalms  In  questfcm  axe  srp- 
^BSsI  to  roqnliw  a  later  author  thaL  the  Asaph  In 
llavld*»  ttme.  Bat  the  title  whksh  aaerI'MS  these 
lo  Asaph  Ii  not  necessarily  to:orrect;  for  the  i 


Aflspl*  who  wrote  them  may  have  basn  a  descendant 
(A  the  founder  of  *t9  fluidly,  which,  as  Air.  li.  41 
sb<tws,  ezlsteil  tbroosh  many  geni?ratioa»  H. 
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Aim.  E4rcpai7A;  [(^mp.  Aau^k'-]  Asrnel).  A 
ion  of  Jehalded,  whoae  nmme  is  abniptlj  intfo- 
inoed  into  the  ^eiiealog^  of  Judab  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAREXAH  (n^HntfH:  »Epa^A;  [Akx. 
UeifiX;  Comp.  *A0-f(pi}Ai;  Aid.  ^AatpiiXd:]  Am-  \ 
reia).     One  of  the  tons  of  As^fa,  set  ^Mrt  by  i 
Darid  to  '*  prophesy  with  harjM  and  with  psalteries 
and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr.  sxv.  2);  called  JF.»n- 
AREiJiH  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

*  ASBAZ'ARETH.  So  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
1  Esdr.  X.  69  for  "  Arbazareth,"  the  less  correct 
reading  of  later  editions.     See  Azbazareth. 

A. 

AS^OALiON.     [Asukjclon.] 

ASE'AS  CAadtas;  [Aid  'Air4tu:]  A»eas), 
Dame  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  82).     [Ishijah.] 

ASEBEBFA  CAatfirifiiai  Sebebitu),  a  I/svite 
(1  Esdr.  viil.  47).     [Shekebiah.] 

ASEBFA  {'Affffiia;  [Aid.  'Act fit la-]  A$bia), 
1  Esdr.  viii.  4S.     [Uashabiaii  7.] 

AS'EKATH  (njDS:  'Aa€v40;  Alex.  A<rfK- 
pf$:  Afeneth)^  daughter  of  Potiphesuh,  priest,  ur 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Piitiphkkaii],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  4S  i,  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronoloffir  <L  A^gyjtfer^  i.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.     Cxcse- 

nlus  (TAe*.  8.  V.)  suggests  ^C-J161T  "«**« 
who  is  of  Xeith,*'  the  RgypUan  Minerva;  but  this 
word  has  not  been  fomid  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
or  Coptic ;  and  it  must  be  reganled  as  very  doubt- 
ful. If  we  are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bitliiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daughter/*  that  is,  "ser- 
^'ant,  of  Jeho\iJi,'*  implying  conversion,  must  have 
been  given  her  on  her  marriage  to  Mer^.  at  a  time 
probably  not  long  distant  froiii  .Joiteph's  rule  [Bi- 
tiiiah],  we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife 
recdved  a  Hebrew  name  irom  Joseph  especially  if 
her  native  name  Implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  the  other  in  the  ().  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  fl^DS  (Ear.  ii.  50),  and  de- 
rived like  it  from  )PS  or  CDS,  iu  which  case 
both  names  would  signify  ttorthoust ;  unless  both 

may  be  cognate  with  H^D,  and  mean  bramble^  a 

sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  proper 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable,  in  connection  with  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  K.  S.  P. 

*AS£R  {'A(Hipy  FA.  Affffrip''  Naasmm)  oc- 
curs in  Tob.  i.  2  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 
near  Thisbe,  which  see.  Hazor  is  probably  the 
place  intended.  A. 

A'SEB,  Luke  ii.  36,  Re\'.  vii.  6.     [Asher.] 

Dr.  WUson  {Lmdt  of  the  Bibte,  Ii.  892)  idenUfhes  the 
90iumon  "  flr ''  {Pinui  aytrtitris)  with  the  beroah  of 
leilpture,  and  states  that  it  is  "  frequently  seen  In  Leb- 
ttioa.  wbcrs  It  is  Imown  by  the  name  of  snacar,  ^  but 
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ASE^ER  (Sfp^p;  [Aid.  'Aoripdp:]  6art€\ 
name  of  a  man  (1  Eeor.  v.  32).     [Sisera.] 

ASH  )T?^i  oren:  irhvt'  pimu)  oocurs  ail} 
in  Is.  zUt.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  klols  were  carved :  **  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which 
he  stiengtheneth  ibr  himsdf  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest:  he  planteth  an  ash^  and  the  rain  doth  nour- 
ish it.'*  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned 
ccMnmentators,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  Mun- 
ster,  Calvin,  and  Uochart;  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  according  to  Celsius  {Hierob,  i.  191 ),  beliew 
that  the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  safwiu6er, 
a  kind  of  pine,"  and  assert  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  the  nrez  and  berotchy^  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  bdonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  the  cedar  by  oren,^  KosenmiiUer 
thinks  that  the  stone-pine  (Pinutpima,  Unn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  oren  is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Pctrca, 
of  which  Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aran 
Of  the  same  opinioli  are  Michaelis  (Si^.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  129),  Dr.  Koyle  (Cyc.  Bib.  LU.  art.  Oren), 
and  Dr.  Lee  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  chiefly  in  \'alleys  and  low  dis- 
tricts; it  is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  dus- 
ters of  berries,  whidi  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  is  in  favor 
of  some  species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul 
Fadli  speaks.  Sprengel  {Hitt  Jiei  Herb.  i.  14) 
thinks  the  nron  is  the  caper-tree  (C^iparU  qn- 
nosi,  linn.).  Dr.  Royle  says  the  tree  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respects  vriUi  Sakadora  persica. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  by 
Faber  in  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Bot- 
any, and  Link  (Schroeder's  Botan.  Joum,  iv.  152), 
but  they  are  mere  ooigectures.  llie  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  a^  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  LaUn  ormfs ; 
and  Dr.  Ro>le  states  that  the  Ormu  Lunyxais  is 
found  in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LX3l.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  haUpendt 
or  P.  maridma  may  be  intended.  Celsius  {Hierob. 
i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  oren 
l^ecause  he  says  pines  are  difficult  to  tran^Iant 
an^l  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "he  planteth  an  oren."  This, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  /arcA,  for  in- 
stance, is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The  He- 
brew oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  vtth 
aran,  "to  be  agile,'*  "to  be  sleLder,"  or  "grsoe- 
ful."  W.  H. 

Dr.  Hooker  says  hs  never  heard  of  P.  jiifrcstrit  la 
Syria,  and  thinkl  P.  kalipensit  is  maant. 

b  tnS  and  tri^HD,  cedar  and  CTpecas. 

e  Beading  nS  inslsad  of  ]nt4,  «q«la  ^HK  ami 
flnall  minnsculo,  in  multSs  eodkis  Etmel  edtttonibvi 
soribatar,  quod  r^  Sain  shnilllmnm  ret*'  (Bi*'**'  * 
101  >. 


*,SMAN 

A-BHAN  0??  [-mot.]-  [A-ix.l  ■Ai7<i', 
Mrio;  [Aim-  Iti^n,  Aaof.  AHrov:]  Attn),  t> 
Hj  in  th<  lov  anintrj  of  Judib  luuiinl  in  Joah. 
IT.  4S  with  Ubnth  uid  Etbcr.  In  Jmb.  lii.  T, 
md  1  Chr.  i'.  33,  it  it  loeationgd  *g>iti  u  bdoiii{ing 


■hich  (aee  Joih.  x 


Al)  *ppear  Ui  hare  been  mucb 

III  1  rhr.  vi.  A9,  il  is  given 

supjing  llic  iUDe  pljue  u  the 

>nl  Ain  l)^?)  dgn  ui  (he  lin 


pnnewbHl  nmiUi 
of  Josh.  ui.  16. 

In  1  Sum.  UI.  30,  Chrar-Mhan  ia  lumed  with 
Honnui  and  other  citiM  of  "Uie  South,"  [The 
BanpanDd  atiae  (l^^  ~nS)  rne-m  (Uo-)  irnoi- 
iHg  /umate,  or  (KUcit)  imtltimg  /unwo.] 

EumUiu  and  Jcnmie  (Ommii.)  msitian  a  village 
damfld  fiethaaan  aa  lb  milea  west  of  Jenualeni; 
bat  tbii,  though  agreeing  auffirientl^  with  the  poai' 
tkn  qf  the  place  in  Juah.  Iv,  42,  il  not  Bir  enougb 

thim  "  Abui  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  Il  hua  nut 
jtt  been  identified,  unte«  il  hetheaatur  ■■  AIn;  ui 
irtiicha>MKobiiuonfbunditat.ltCAiuiwir.    U. 

*  The  ideatiBoMkin  of  Ain  with  fjhumtr,  l)r. 
Robinwa  recalli  in  hii  Ittt.  ii.  2l>4  (ed.  ISdS). 


A8HDOD  1" 

Hk  Aahan  of  Simeon,  tiUiated  on  tb 


II. 


.i-2). 


ASHBE'A(52ff  [/o4l"i.r^G«.]:-E«W 
[Conip.  "AfftflJO  Jaramailim).  A  prupef  luuue 
but  whetlier  of  »  pimoa  or  place  ii  uiicerliiin  (I 
Chr.  iv.  !il).  HoubigaJit  would  undentaud  it  of 
the  latter,  and  would  laider  "the  boiue  of  Aah- 
bea'  by  Beth-uhljea.  The  whole  diuie  ii  ub- 
acure.  Tbe  Taifcuin  of  R.  Joaeph  (ed.  Wilkiua) 
parapbraaea  il,  "  and  the  bmily  of  tbe  buuae  of 
DunuliiiCture  of  the  £ne  linen  for  the  garnienta  of 
tbe  kinga  and  prieatei  which  wai  hauded  down  10 
the  boute  of  Eablia."  W.  A.  W. 

ASH-BEL  ('jaiPH :  'Affdi)*,  'AsTflip;  A$. 
M),  a  «on  of  Ba^l'n  (Geo.  ilv).  21 ;  Num.  uiti. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Ketpectiiig  the  loua  of  Ken 
jamin,  aee  Bkcher. 

ASHBELITES,  THE  O'^acrt^il :  i 
'Ain-fliuii;  [Vat.  -pn\  liimp,  'AmPn^i']  '*'**- 
lilai.  \'be  dacendanlaof  AMinbL  theaonirfDen 
janiui  (Num.  uri.  :|B1.  W.  A.  W 

ASH'CHBNAZ  (T33trH:  'AtrxaHiC,  m 
•Axiniioi  [Vai.  AaxU  *!"■  A<fx«tC.  »■  Ar 


*l^" 


1.6;  Jit.  B.  27).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH-DOD.  or  AZOTU8  (Tn^hl  [,tr^.^ 
AoUor  orufft] :  'AfBT-oi,  LXX.  [aodnnoDlT]  and  S. 
T.),  one  of  the  fire  eonferieratf  ciUaa  of  tbe  I'hil^i- 
tincs,  aitualed  ahout  30  mile*  from  the  louUiem 
frontier  of  Pileatinc  3  from  the  HiditenvHu  Sea^. 
>Dd  nearij  ntdnr  betwem  G<m  ud  Jopua.  It 
itnod  on  an  tlention  orerlookini;  the  pUn,  and  the 
oalanl  adraolegn  of  ita  portion  weru  improved 
oj  tertUatiani  d  fimi  lUngth.     For  thb  nuon 


aaaispted  to  (he  tribe  nf  .Tiidsh  (-'oih.  iv.  47),  but 
WM  itfvcr  auhdued  br  the  Is™eUt«;  it  appeiin  on 
(he  ninlrary  to  tavt  been  the  point  for  eonductii^ 
nilenalve  opera(jnna  against  them,  •>  much  ao,  thai 
alter  llzniah  bad  aucceeded  in  breakinm  domi  the 
wall  of  the  town,  be  aecured  himaelf  agkintt  futura 
attarka  bj  eatabhahing  fbrta  on  the  adjacent  bilb 
yl  Chr.  iivl.  S):  erm  down  to  Nefaemiab'a  aae  it 
prmerni  it<  diMiDetlremn  of  net  and  buigiiagi- 
(Neh.  liil.  33).    Btit  Ita  eblef  importuwe  vu« 
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torn  its  position  on  the  high  road  from  Palestine 
lo  iilSTP^  commanding  the  entnnoe  to  cr  from  the 
latter  oomitry:  it  was  on  this  acoouit  besieged  by 
faitan,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Sargon, 
about  B.  c.  716,  apparently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Hezekiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  zx.  1). 
Its  importance  ss  well  as  strength  is  testified  by 
the  pivtracted  siege  which  it  afterwards  sustained 
under  Psammeticfaus,  about  b.  c.  630  (Herod,  ii. 
157),  the  eflbcts  of  which  are  incidentally  rderred 
to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20).  That  it  recovered  torn  this 
bk)w  appears  from  its  being  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  alliance  with  the  Arabians  and 
others  against  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  dp 
fitroyed  by  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  y.  68,  z.  84), 
and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Roman  conquest  of  Ju- 
dfta,  when  it  was  restored  by  Gabinius,  B.  c.  55 
(J<«efh.  Ant  ziv.  5,  §  3 ;  B.J.  i.  7,  $  7),  and  was 
(me  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod*s 
death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvU.  8,  §  1).  The  only  notice 
of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  wiUi  Phil- 
ip's return  ttom  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
ancient  importance,  but  is  still  called  Etdud. 

W.  L.B. 

*  Yet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  ot 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  fame.  A  few  discoveries  still 
reward  the  traveller's  search.  The  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city 
cannot  be  mistaken,  covered  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, smd  with  remains  of  cellars  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (1852)  have  laid  open. 
Here  must  have  been  the  citadel  which  for  29  years 
baffled  the  efibrts  of  Psammetichus  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  siege  (says  Herodotus)  on  reooni  (see 
Rawlinaon  on  Herod,  ii.  242).  From  the  top  of  this 
hill  may  be  seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubt- 
lees,  stood  the  fish-god,  Daoon  (1  Sam.  v.  3  if.), 
where  he  could  survey  the  domain  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  columns  re- 
main, one  prostiate  in  the  court  of  the  neighl)orii)g 
kknn^  and  the  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  far  from  it;  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  Sakieh  or 
watering-machine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  pens.  Some  traces  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jaffii  road,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  city 
walls,  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  be  found  only  with 
special  pains.  There  is  also  a  huge  caravanserai 
on  the  edge  of  an  adjacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  entirdy  deserted,  but  onoe  an  important  sta- 
tion, when  the  traffic  at  present  transfemd  to  the 
lea  passed  this  way  between  Syria  and  E^ypt*  H. 

ASHa>ODITES,  THE  (DnS'5T??Wn : 
om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  and  9  MSS.  have  ^aC^ 
rio<]:  AtoUi).  Ti»  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  /io- 
tus  (Neh.  iv.  7);  called  AsHDOTHrrE8  in  Josh, 
ziu.  3  W.  A.  W. 

ASHa>OTH  pis'OAH  (n^pQn  nh'^tt?s, 

from  Itt?^,  "to  poup  forth;"  'A<n}8d>0  *aayd^ 
[onoer^if^ooTa:]  radicet  [moniW]  Phasga^  [Ase- 
joth  PhatgaDy  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
tenn,  found  only  in  I)eut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  zii.  3,  ziii. 
20:  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "springs of  Pisgah.*' 
In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the 
(Dountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  S<»t  on  the  east 
tide  are  defined.  Thus  in  ilL  17,  we  read,  '^the 
Arabah'  also  («.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and  the 
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*  border.'  from  Cinnerath  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  tbc 
sea  of  the  <  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdott 
hap-Pisgoh  eastward ; "  and  so  aLjo  in  iv.  49,  thougt 
here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the  for- 
mula for  English  readers.  The  same  intention  is 
evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua;  and  in 
z.  40,  and  zii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used 
alone  —  "  the  springs  '*  —  to  denote  one  of  the  main 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passable,  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  ^pouririff 
forth  *  of  the  '  torrents,'  which  extendeth  to  She- 
beth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  cast 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubi> 
less,  like  the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible, 
it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  springs  ))Oured  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  ot 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains 'them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  ooqlecture.     G. 

ASHTJOTHITES,  THE  ('♦"T'lTOSn :   i 

'ACtimos  [Vat.  -ctos] :  AioUi).     The  inhabitantf 
[strictly  "  mhabitant,"  but  collective]  of  Ashdod 
or  Azotus  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHER,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  i.  2,  see  Asek] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  ("iCft^J :  ^AtHip  [Rom.  'A<r- 
(Hip  in  Ez.  zlviii.] :  Aser)^  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  I^eah's  handmaid  (Gen.  zxx.  13).  The 
name  is  interpreted  sa  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  tke  poronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records :  *Mnd  Leah  said, 

^In  my  happiness  am  I  (^*7tr^!3),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy  •  (^3!t'^t^HX  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher"  O^^^Ji  »•  e.  "happy."  A  sup- 
ilar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  dder  son, 
but.  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  thf 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  ^iirious 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  ear- 
lier books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.,  xlvi.;  Ex.  i.;  Num.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  Ac.y  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  finom  Kadesh-baraea  (Num.  xiii.). 
I>uring  the  march  through  the  desert  his  place  was 
between  Dan  and  Naphtsdi  on  Uie  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without  any  speeiai 
mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are. 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  re- 
corded, and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  minority  of  the  places  named.  The  general 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shoKs  from  Car- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  on  the  southeast,  and  Naphtafi 
on  the  northeast  (Jos.  AnL  v.  1,  §  92).  The 
boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24- 
31,  xvii.  10, 11,  and  Judg.  i.  31, 32.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  Dor 
( Tantura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  tht 
tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  bomiduy  was 
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■nbably  one  of  the  itreRiiu  which  enter  the  Med- 1 
MRaneui  loath  of  that  plaee  —  either  Nahr  e^i 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Ztirka.  Fellowtng  the  beech 
lound  the  pfomontory  of  Cantel,  the  tribe  then 
poiMiiieri  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rieh  plain  of 
Etdraeton^  probably  for  a  diatance  of  eight  or  ten 
milea  finom  the  shore.  'Hie  boundary  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  poiaibly  bending  to 
the  east  to  embraee  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Kanah  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in- 
land from  SaU)^  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achzib  (Eodippo,  now  es-Zib).** 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  265 ;  Kenrick,  Phan.  p.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  **  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
ai^  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,'*  the  *' bread"  which  was  to  be 
**  fill,"  and  the  "  royal  dainties  '*  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge;  ^  and  here  in  the  metallic  maniiikctures 
of  the.  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass  "  for  his  "  shoes.*'  llie  Phcenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  eariy  period  in  full  vig- 
or;«  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ashor  was  soon 
contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them**  without  attempting  the  conquest 
and  extermination  ei\}oiued  in  regard  to  all  the 
Oanaantt^ni  (Judg.  1.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Aocho,  nor  Dor,<' 
nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Helbah,  nor 
Aphik,  nor  Rehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
ately visible.  While  Zebulun  and  N^>htali  *' Jeop- 
arded their  lives  unto  the  death  "  in  the  struggle 
against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  foiget  the  peril 
of  his  CdUows  in  the  creeks  and  harbors  of  his  new 
allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  numbering  of 
Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than 
either  Ephraim,  Manaaseh,  or  Bei\janiin  (Num.  i. 
32-41 ),  but  in  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  (!hr. 
sxviL  1^22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manaaseh  and  Zebulun  *'  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
I'assover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
ooeptkm  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.'  **  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  *  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,*  wlio  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  *  served  (Sod  with  fitftings  and  prayers 
night  and  day '  "  (Stanley,  p.  265).  G. 

ASH'ER  ("10^  [fartreu,  FUrst:  Comp.] 
Alex.  'Aff^|p•  Aier).  A  place  which  formed  one 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  on  the 
load  from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.    Three  quarters 

a  A0hshaph(LXX.  Kccl^  or  Kati^a)  most  bo  Ohai/a. 
BoUnsoo'a  Ueotifleatlon  (lii.  55)  to  snrsly  U»  Ur  in-\ 
land.     Alammekir.h  was  prol)ably  on  the  NaMr  el-Me-  > 
'«e4,  a  tributsiy  of  the  Kishoo.    Jiphthah-«1  may  be  > 
UM  (Bob.  ill.  107).     Bethlehem  (Atl  Lakm)  to  10 
ttatos  Intond  from  the  shors  of  th«  bay  of  Ckai/d  (Rob. 
p.  118) ;  and  ae  It  was  In  Zvbalnn,  It  fixes  the  dtotanoe 
Ti  Asbar's  boovMlaiy  as  leai  than  that  from  the  saa. 

ft  r«r  the  eiops,  sm  Rob.  lU.  KB ;  for  tha  oU,  Kod- 
p.81;  HelaiMl,  p.  817. 
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olt  an  hoar  firom  7*uMi,  the  ancient  Thebes,  to  the 
hamlet  of  Teydtir^  which  Mr.  Porter  suggests  ma> 
be  the  Asher  of  Manaaseh  (Handb.  p.  818).  It 
the  Vat  MS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  entirely 
corrupt.  W.  A  W. 

ASHEOELAH  (nntt?S),  the  name  of  a  Phay 
nician  goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Oui 
translators,  following  the  rendering  o^  the  LXX. 
i&Kiros)  and  of  the  Vulg.  {Uicus),  translate  the 
word  by  *<  grove."  Almost  all  modem  interproieis 
however,  since  Selden  (De  DUs  Si/riis,  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be 
intended,  ss  seems  suffidently  proved  from  such 
passages  as  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of 
which  we  find  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  '*  (or  as  our  version  reads  **  the  ffrove  ")  "  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Asherah  u  very  closely  connected 
with  AsiiTORKTH  and  her  wordiip,  indeed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  with  Baal  (e.  y.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi  25;  1  K.  xviu.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  distinguished  firom  each  other,  as  2  K.  xxiii. 
13,  14, 15.  Movers  {PhOn,  I  561)  first  pointed  out 
and  established  the  difference  between  the  two 
names,  though  he  probably  goes  too  for  in  consid 
ering  them  as  names  of  dirtinct  deities.  The  view 
maintaifipH  by  Bcrthcau  {£xeg.  Handb.,  BkhLf 
p.  67)  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  'that 
Ashtoreth  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whilst 
Asherah  is  the  name  of  the  image  or  symbol  of  the 
goddess.  Tliis  symbol  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  e.  g.  Judg.  ri.  25-30;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the 

term  (n^ S  =  ntr>,  to  be  straight,  direct)  indi- 
cates  that  it  was  formed  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  points  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
doubt  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  Connected. 
[AsHTORETH.]     See  abo  Eotft.       F.  W.  G. 

ASH'EBITBS,  THE  dt\?^  ^  6  'Airt^^; 
Alex.  AffTip-  Vulg.  om.).  The  desoendants  of 
Asher  and  membeiv  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  82;. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surfiice, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (n^SP),  from  its  round 
shape  (Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have 
sometimes  amounted  to  300  Core;  but  this  Maimon. 
and  others  say  is  spoken  hyperboHce.  On  the  days 
of  the  three  solemn  fostivato  the  ashes  were  n«A  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterwards 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lota  for  the  of- 
fice (.IfuAmi,  Tamid,  i.  2,  and  U.  2).  The  ashca 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  effi- 
cacy of  purifying  the  unclean  (Ueb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  poUuting  the  dean.      [Sacrifice.]     Ashes 

c  ZMon  was  then  dtottngutohed  by  tha  name  Bab 
bah=> "  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

d  Thto  name  to  a  kled  by  the  LXX.  Oompaie  Josh. 
zvU.  IL 

e  Thto  would  be  well  compensated  for  If  the  anctoor 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parenti  of  8t  Paul  redded  at  QtoeaJa  or  Oosh 
Chaleb,  i.  «.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  1.  81)  8es 
R«»Und,  p.  818.    LBnt  ase  Aots  xxtt.  &] 
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ftbout  the  penoD,  espedally  on  the  head,  were  UMd 
M  a  lign  <tf  aorrow.     [SfouRNiNO.]         H.  H. 

*  Jeremiah  (xzxi.  40)  speaks  of  *'  a  vallej  of 
•abes; "  and  fipom  hia  mention  of  **  the  brook  of 
Kidron"  in  the  saiue  passage,  he  may  possibly 
refer  to  a  <* valley*'  which  bore  this  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  But  the  prophet's  representation  there 
being  symbolic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  for  we 
are  to  reganl  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
the  allegory  as  literal  and  how  far  as  fictitious. 

At  a  litUe  distance  north  of  Jerusalem  are  several 
large  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
which  some  conjecture  may  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
the  temple,  having  been  built  up  by  the  ashes  carried 
out  thither  fix>m  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  (Lev.  vi.  10, 
11).  So  much  curiosity  was  felt  respecting  these 
ashes  thi^  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  IJebig,  who  found  them  on 
analysis  to  consist  largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elemoits.  But  the  general  opinion  is  that 
they  are  the  accumulations  of  ashes  deposited  there 
fbom  soap  manufactories  which  formerly  existed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fsct  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ndbubts  (Shechkm),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  on  this  question.  Travelers  have  observed 
them  also  near  Gh&zzth  (Gaza),  Ludd  (Lydda), 
and  Ramlth^  where  the  Jews  never  oflbred  sacaiflces. 
See  Dr.  Robinson*s  Later  Res.  iii.  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  u  too  limited  for  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sediments.  Dr.  Sepp  takes  notice 
of  these  ash-heaps  {Jerusaitm  u.  dot  heil.  Land, 
i.  250),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  their 
origiD*  H* 

ASHIMA  /M^^'ttJy :  'Atrifide  [Vat.  -crti-] ; 
[Comp.  'Atrtfuin  ^<*m^),  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Hamath.  The  worship  was  inUxxluoed 
hito  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmane^er  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  30). 
The  name  occurs  only  in  this  single  instance.  The 
Talroudists  say  thi^  the  word  signifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  rather  with  short  hair  (Buxtorf,  Aex. 
Talm.\  and  from  tiiis  circumstance  Aahima  has 
oeen  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  £gy|>tians  (considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacred.  This  god  has 
also  by  some  been  identifii^  with  the  Phoemcian 
god  ^m(in  (see  Winer,  Reaiw.)^  whose  name  is 
frequently  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  the  Phcenician  i£sculapiu8  (Gesen. 
Mon,  Phan.  pp.  136,  347).  The  two  ooi^iectures 
are  not  neoesiarily  discrepant,  since  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian EsmOn  belong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  iBsculapius  (Movers,  PAcmmer,  i.  532). 
There  are  many  other  coi\jectures  of  Jewish  writers 
i'eiq)ecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  F.  W.  G. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 

OALON  (pbpJpSa  [perh.  nii^ra/uw,  Ge- 
iSD.;    itany,   Dietr.'];    once    "the   Eshkaknute," 

'pnbpVS'?-  *AfficdXw:  Saad.  ^j^kjUxbT 
;iiots  the  change  from  Aleph  to  Ain):  AtctUon)^ 

«  The  usual  fonn  would  bo  bptTK,  Am/UmU,  B5- 
(in  GessnhM,  p.  1476)  suggasts  that  the  uneom- 
t«minatton  to  a  PhilMne  tmn. 
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one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  PhilistiiiH 
(Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  moi- 
Uoned,  and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  tha& 
the  other  four.  This  doubtless  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  akme,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns; 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and  also  well  down  to  thi 
south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south,  but 
then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  E^ypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay 
oonsiderably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which  retaini 
its  ancient  name,  fiilly  bears  out  the  above  infer- 
ence; but  some  indications  of  the  hat  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon  which 
occur  in  tha  Bible.  'Dius,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Joah.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
fiUling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  oomp.  Joseph.  Ant 
V.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  all  named ;  and  oonaiderabk 
uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Bertheau  in  £xeg.  HantBf.).  Samson  went 
dovm  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  when  he  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote 
pkoe  whence  his  expk>it  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  formulistic  passsges,  Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  u.  28;  1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xu.  33.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguished  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fiut  connected  with  it, 
but  except  the  one  ex{doit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  ia 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  posM»iblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable impcntance.  Near  the  town  —  though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vamshed  —  were  the  tem|^ 
and  sacred  lake  of  r>eroeto,  the  Syrian  Venus;  and 
it  shared  with  G«^  an  infiunoos  reputation  for  the 
steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruel- 
ties there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Julian  (Re- 
land,  pp.  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility;  the  wine  of  A8C»- 
bn  was  celebrated,  and  the  AUientM  plant  flour- 
ished better  than  in  any  other  place  except  Can- 
opus  *'  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
fen:  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighborhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Bitter,  PaldsHfia,  p.  88).  Its  name  ia 
fiuniliar  to  us  in  the  *'  Eschalot  *'  or  «'  ShaUot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  was  widely  known,  "llie  sacred  doves  <^ 
Venus  still  fill  with  their  oooinus  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
ruined  walls  **  (Stanley,  p.  257).  Ashkelon  pU}t!d 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
**  In  it  was  intrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court*'  (Stanley, 
Und.),  By  the  Mohammedan  gec^raphers  it  was 
called  ''the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  Index 
Gtogr.). 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
whicii  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  hariw 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  GasiL  thi 
name  of  M^jumas  *'  (Kemick,  p.  28). 
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In  tilt  time  of  Origen  Bome  wedi  of  rantf  Inble 
ihape  wtn  ihown  near  the  town,  which  wen  he- 
Beved  to  be  thoae  dug  by  liaao,  or  at  anj  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  iSd  patriansha.  In  connection 
with  thia  tradition  ma.7  be  mentioned  the  &ct  that 
hi  the  Sanmritian  venion  of  Gen.  xz.  1,  9,  and 

xzvi.  1,  Askdon  (]lbpD  .  a)  ia  put  for  the  '« Ge- 
rar  "  of  the  Hebrew  text  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  aaid  of  the  present  site  of 
Aslikelon.  Gesenius  speaks  of  a  lillBge  there  still, 
bearing  the  ancient  name;  but  in  fact  not  a  living 
•ool  dweHs  any  longer  within  the  proper  precincts 
of  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
a  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  sunounded 
by  a  fow  palms  and  other  trees.  The  name  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.  The  tes- 
timony of  all  traveUers  is  the  same:  it  is  difficult 
to  concave  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle of  the  wasting  effects  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Aahkelon  present  to  us. 
"  A  kifty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins  near  the  shore, 
ruDS  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  the  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On  the  top  of 
this  ri^  ran  &b  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
salient  angles  by  strong  towers.  The  specimens 
which  still  exist  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .  These  extra- 
ordinary fti^gmfflits,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
akmg  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
hi  the  pictures  of  A&don,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  desobtion  to  the  view.  .  .  .  Tlie  whole  area  is 
now  jdanted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  .  .  .  Fmn  Uie 
top  of  these  tall  fi'agments  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  alter  terrace,  quite 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest.  The  walls 
must  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
even  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  niaeseH 
of  masonry  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes** 
(Thomson*s  Land  and  Book,  ii.  328  ff.).  «'  Not  a 
solitary  eolumn  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
san  be  traced  even  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
3f  a  wbD  are  here  and  there  seen  in  their  pUces. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curbnitones 
of  marble  or  granite;  columns,  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everywhere  in  vast  numbers  —  scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  clifr  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  below'*  (Porter's  Hawibook,  i.  269). 
We  seem,  as  we  stand  there,  to  hear  echoing  through 
the  mina  ^bose  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
25  c(i.i4ii.es  ago:  ^Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desob- 
^Ijn";  and  of  Zeehariah  (ix.  6):  "  Ashkebn  shall 
not  be  mhabited.**  H. 

ASH'KENAZ  (t^^^'S:  *Aox«^C-  ^^'f»- 
fies),  one  of  the  three  tons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
phei  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  bebnging  to  the  great  Japhetic  tUvision  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
hat  part  of  it  which  beara  the  name  of  Gomer. 
Hie  origiDat  seat  of  the  people  of  Aahkenaz  was 
■ndoohtodly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
Aey  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  oonneo- 
rioo  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.    We 

a  Nets  hers,  as  In  fbs  Arable,  the  sabsUtatlon  of 
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are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  ccodode  that 
they,  any  more  than  the  Gomerites  in  general,  were 
confined  to  this  h)cality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  J»- 
phei,  thit  the  J^)hetic  tribes  migrated  from  their 
(»iginal  seats  westward  and  nor^ward,  thus  peo> 
pU^g  Asia  BUnor  and  Europe,  we  may  probably 
recognize  the  tribe  of  Aahkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asu  Biinor,  in  the  name  of  Lake  Aa- 
canius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-iAj  Scand- 
inavia.     Knobel  {Vdikertafd,  p.  35)  regards  thi 

word  as  a  compound  (T33*IZ7S),  the  latter  element 
betng  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  y4woSf  Lat  gew,  genus, 
Eng.  land,  bin ;  the  meaning  therefore  being  tha 
ils-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  here 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  worid.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  (jerman  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  possessing  little  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  riew,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Genoany  T331Z7S.  The  opinion 
of  Goms  ( nOeenaftl,  p.  92)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cymry  or  Gaelic  race  seema 
less  probable  than  that  of  Knobel.       F.  W.  G. 

•In  1  Chr.  i.  6  and  Jer.  Ii.  27  the  word  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  v.,  as  in  the  Genevan  ^'erakm, 

ASHCHKNAZ.  A. 

ASH'NAH  (njr^W  [the  ttivny,  Jiitn]),  the 

name  of  two  cities  of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shr/etah 
or  Lowland;  (1)  n^mied  between  Zoi^ea  and  Zaiioah, 
and  thoefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  33;  "Atf-tra;  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'Affydi]  A*- 
enn);  and  (2;  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43; 
[layai  Aid.  Alex.  *A<rtyyd;  Comp.  'AcraiW:] 
Etna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  map  (1857 ), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast  Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Aavd,  but 
with  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASHTENAZ  (T^^tTH,  of  uncertain  origin, 
^ ^  .  3,  and  compare  the  form 

TgSPh?,  Gen.  X.  8:  LXX.,  'Afiiw^pi=  "^ITS  '*?M 
(?);'  *Avfw4C  Theodot:  [^jpAwiez,  Vulg.), 
Aif^agf  Abieger,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  L  8).  a  F.  W. 

ASH'BIEL  (bwntpM :  'Eirpi^x;  [Vat.  Ae^ 
cDfniX:]  £irie/).  Probably  Asriel,  the  son  q# 
Manasseh  (1  Oa.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTER ATHITB  CnnjjltpjH  :  *  'Ait- 
rcuwBl  [Vat  -^ci]:  AttarothiUs),     A  native  ot 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1   Clir.  xi.  44)  beyond 
Jordan.     Uzzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Di 
vid's  guard.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAKOTIl 

(nViriirj  :  *A<rrap<M:  Ait'trolh  [in  Josh.  xiii. 

31,  Atex.*Aa0afw/A;  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71,  "A<nip^\ 
Alex  2  Puia»tf ;  (}omp.  AM.  'Acramie]),  a  city  on 
Uie  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  ue  kingdom  of 
Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Ash- 
TOKETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og,  —  who  ^*  dwelt  in  Ashta- 
roth in  lixtrei"  (Deut.  i.  4),  "at  Ashttfoth  and  at 
JEdrei"  (Josh.  zU.  4.  xiU.  12),  or  ''who  was  a| 
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Aihtaroth  "  (U.  10).  It  m  into  poaeniou  of  (be 
oalf  tribe  of  Manaateh  (Josh.  ziii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  iti  suburba  or  surrounding  parture-hnds 

:tth5P)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  ri.  71  [56], 
the  other  Levitiaa  cit  j  iu  this  tribe  beiug  Golan, 
(n  the  list  in  Josh.  xzi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 

Reeshtenh  (quasi  V  D^^  =  **  house  of  A. ; " 
Keland,  p.  621;  Gesenius,  TTies.  pp.  175  a,  196 
»M,  1083).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those 
in  Chronides,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans-Jordauic  places  are  enumerated.  Je- 
rome (Onom.  Adaroth)  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again  was  25  from 
Bostra.  He  further  {AMtotvUi  Carnaim)  and  £u- 
sebius  speak  of  two  tcuftal,  or  casteUa,  which  lay 
nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram  et  Abikm  civitar 
tes."  One  of  these  was  possibly  that  finit  named 
above,' and  the  other  may  have  been  Ashteroth- 
Kamaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  recov- 
ered in  these  interesting  districts  is  TtU-Aslderah 
or  Atherah  (Rittcr,  5yr«i,  p.  819;  Porter,  ii.  212), 
and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Usdah  the  Aahterathito  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 

•ASHTAROTH    {nr)fT\xpy :   judg.  IL 

13,  04  ^Acrdjyrai;  x.  6,  a/  ^Atrrap^;  1  Sam.  vii. 
8,  xiL  10,  Td  iXffti;  vii.  4,  r&  AA^nj    Aarap^; 

Dxi.  10,  with  rT'a,  rh  ^AfrroprcioK,  Alex,  -n-: 
Attarolh),  the  plund  of  Ashtukbth,  which  see. 

A. 

ASHTEROTH-KABNAIM  {rhnWV 

•     • 

D^37i2= "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks; " 

Sam.  Vera.    P'fy^y^ZV :   Saad.  ^^a^Juo^H  : 

*Airra^  ko)  (Alex,  omits  icol)  Kapwatvt  Astaroth 
Oimaim)^  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  Uie  Bephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  Chedorlaomer  (Cien.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappean  but  once,  and  that  in  the  lat«ar  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Camion  (1  Mace. 
V.  88,  43,  44;  2  Maoc.  xii.  91,  26;  Joseph.  Ant  xii. 
8,  $  4),  «^  a  strong  and  great  city  "  "  hard  to  be- 
siege,** wilh  a  "  temple  {rh  r4fityo$)  of  Ataigatia  *' 
{rh  'Arap^areZov),  but  with  no  indication  of  its 
looJity,  beyond  its  being  in  **  the  land  of  Galaad/ 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  hueta  that 
can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an  identifi- 
cation. 1.  The  affix  "  Kamaim,**  wh'.ch  certainly 
indicates  some  distinction,"  and  whioli  in  th^  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  other  name.  2.  Tbe  fact  that  £u- 
•ebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Ononmsticon,  thou^  not 
very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Ashtaroth  snd  Aitaroth-Gannim, 
desciiblng  the  latter  as  a  fr«/A^  fJL^yior^  riis  *Apa- 
Bias,  vious  grandis  in  angulo  BatansBse.  3.  Some 
weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  tbe  Samaritan 
fcrsion,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
^ve  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  Ashteroth-Kar- 
laim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
flnt  of  these,  AplunUh^  does  not  appesr  to  have  been 


o  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the  Tal- 
piud  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high  peaked 
itDs  (see  Sukkak^  M.  2),  though  it  mors  probably 
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yet  reeognised ;  but  the  seoond,  t^Sanamam^  ean 
haidly  be  other  than  the  still  important  pbee  wbieb 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  the 
Hi^  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Ujah  (Buidch.  p.  55;  Hitter 
Syria,  p.  812).     Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation 
of  this  view  that  while  Uie  name  Ksmaim  refers  U 
some  double  eharacter  in  the  ddty  there  worshipped 
es-5afMime»n  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols.' 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroih-Karnaun  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  "  Kamaun  '* 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  KvMtwtkt 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  L^dh^  the  ancient 
Argob,  he  found  ^*a  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  of  which 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent 
moon  which  gave  the  goddess  the  name  *  Carnaim  * 
(two-homed)  is  on  her  brow."  Elsewhere  also 
among  the  massive  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities  there 
he  saw  "sculptured  images  of  Astarte,  with  the 
crescent  moon,"  showing  how  prevalent  was  this 
form  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was  (AsHTORBTH).  See  his  Giant  Citiu  of 
Bathan,  pp.  12,  43.  H. 

ASHTORETH  (rr}i^XpV  :  'Aardfrm-  Aa- 
tarihe  [Astaroth]),  the  principal  fismale  divinity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  di> 
vinity.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associate! 
together  in  this  fbrm  (Judg.  x.  6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xii.  10).  Gesenius  ( T^es.  s.  w.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  d 
Baal  and  Astarto;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems 
to  be  that  of  Movers  (Phdn,  I  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  difiTerent  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themsdves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plursl,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  wonhip  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Ashtc- 
reth  of  the  Sidouians,  thi^  the  singular  is  feund  m 
the  O.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  Tbe 
worship  of  Astarte  was  ^^ry  ancient  and  very 
widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  a4}mict  Kamaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appar* 
entiy  as  tbe  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel, 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  spears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  Ust  of  the  grnit  gods  of  Assyria  (I^yard, 
.V.  and  B.,  pp.  352,  629;  RawUnson,  Early  lIi$tory 
of  Babylon^  l.ond.  1854,  p.  23;  Rawlinson,  Herod- 
otus, i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nums.  The  worship  of  Astaile  seems  to  ha^e  ex- 
tended wherever  Phcenician  colonics  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  iwMtjiig 
in  the  isbnd  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  ih^  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mon,  Phan. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequenUy  as  an  element 


alludes  to  the  wonhip  of  the  homed 
"mooned  Ashtaroth." 
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lo  PhflMiiciii  proper  nanMB,  m  ^Kvraoros^  'kfiZtt- 
wrdiftTOS^  AffAcMwrdiprof  (Joaqih.  o.  Ap.  i.  18).  llie 
name  oocun  moraover  writtao  in  E^yptiim  hiero- 
^yphicB,  M  Attart  (Get.  Thet,  s.  v.  For  evidence 
of  Imt  wide-spreed  wonhip  see  aim  £okhel,  Lhet, 
Num.  Ui.  869  ff.).  It  is  worthy  of  nmwk  thai 
Rodigw,  in  his  leoentlj  publiahed  Addenda  to  Go- 
Moios's  Thetaurui  (p.  106),  notieet  that  in  the 
inacription  on  the  aaroophagua  of  a  king  named 
Eamnnatar,  discovered  in  January,  1865  (see  Kob- 
ins(»,  liL  8(S,  note),  the  finmding,  or  at  least  resto> 
ration,  of  the  temple  of  thia  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother  Amashtoreth, 
who  is  ftirther  styled  priestess  of  Aahtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
attributes  of  this  goddess,  we  find  outmItcs  in- 
volved in  connderable  perplexity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is 
that  of  productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that 
of  generative  power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
eonduda  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Kamaim,  already  re- 
fened  to,  seems  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
A,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thus  Lucian  (Dt  Syria  Dea^  4)  says,  Acr 
r4frn|r  V  Mt  9ok4w  HtXtiPuiriv  l/ificvoi.  And 
agam  HenxUan,  v.  0.  lU,  Ovmiw  ^U  ikcs  "Kv 
rpoiaxnv  (•  grecized  form  of  Astarte)  &yo^^ou(rt, 
0'cA^yny  c7km  $iKovru,  On  these  grounds 
Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain  that 
•  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  now  asoertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (Kawlinson,  Herod. 
L  e.),  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancioit  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the  plahet  of  that 
name.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with 
our  word  StoTj  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
skrit,  iara  ;   Zend,  itardma ;   Pehlevi,  uiaran ; 

Pers.  S«Lu*#l,  iUarak ;  6r.  iurr4if  ;  Lat  titUa. 

Though  this  derivaUon  is  rq^arded  as  duubtftil  by 

Keil,  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  ^  in  all  the 
presumed  representatives  of  the  word  {KSnigt^  i. 
168,  Eng.  tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesoiius, 
FUiit,  Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
fikdy  that  both  the  moon  and  the  phmet  were 
kioked  upon  as  symbuls,  under  different  aspects 
and  perhaps  at  dlififereut  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  as  each  of  them  may  in  diflerent  aspects  of 
the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the  '*  queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  perplexed  tliati  that  of  the  heamily 
body  in  which  die  was  symliolized.  Movers  {PhSn. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthaginian- 
Sidonlan.  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phcenician  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Venos.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  the  wordiip  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  {(h  WnL  Dror.  iii.  23) 
speaks  of  a  (burth  Venus,  **  Syria  Tyroque  conoepta, 
qojK  Astarte  vocatur,**  and  that  this  worship  was 
eonriefitiri  with  the  most  impure  and  Uoeudous 
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rites  is  apparent  fit>m  the*  dose  oonnectaon  of  this 
goddess  with  Ashekah,  or,  as  our  translattirs  ren- 
dered the  word.  *' groves."  It  is  not  neoessar> 
that  we  should  here  enter  further  into  the  very  per- 
pleoced  and  levoltlng  subject  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  rsMier  who  wishes  to  puisue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  PhOm^ 
zitr,  already  retered  to,  and  in  Creuzer's  SymboUL 

F.  W.  G. 

ASH'UB  ("innQTH  [Madk,Ges.,  possibly  Aero, 

FUwt]:  A<rx^»  'Airo^p  [Vat  2apa];  [Alex.  A<r- 
6sf6,  Ao'xovp;  Comp.  'Aeo^p'-]  Ashur,  Ammut), 
the  *'fikther  of  Tekoa,'*  1  Chr.  U.  24,  iv.  5  [which 
probably  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  viUage.    See  Tekoa]. 

ASH'URITBS,  THE  f^T^tt^  :  6  ecurtpC; 
[Vat.  SaatuMi;]  Akx.  Satrottp;  [domp.  *A<rcp(:] 
Geuuri).  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  oM  inter 
preten  —  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modern  times  by  RwaU  (Gttch.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  E.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  in- 
duded  under  the  general  tide  of  Aram.  [Aram 
Geshur.]  The  difficulty  in  aooeptuig  this  sub 
stitutioD  is  that  (xeshinr  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  hii  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the 
latter  being  made  king  over  the  people  of  Ge- 
shur. Talmai  was  still  king  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  87).  In  addition,  Geshur 
was  surely  too  remote  fix>m  Mahamum  and  frt/m  the 
rest  of  Idiboaheth's  teiritory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  folbw 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Bcth-Asher, 

nQ|p^  rX^^,  ^  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  8up> 
ported  by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 

omitting  the  Vau,  have  '^ICTHTr  (Daridson,  Hebr 
Text,  ad  k>c. ).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  cf  the  Jordan  above 
Jezred  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdrsdon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regulariy  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "Ash- 
erite  *'  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  eridently  quite 
diflbrent;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet  recog- 
nised. 

There  is  dearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshiuim 
of  Gen.  XXV.  3.  G. 

ASH'VATH  i'^'TV:  'AirW;  [Vat]  Alex. 
AirttB;  [Comp.  'A0-ovd0;  Aid.  'Aoro^:]  Aioih). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Ashet 
(1  Chr.  viL  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIA  (4i  'A<r<a:  [Asia]).  The  passages  Ui 
the  N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  following* 
Acts  U.  9,  vt  9,  xvL  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xzi.  27,  xxvii.  2;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  *Ao-(«);  1  Cor.  xri.  19;  2  Cor.  i. 
8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  1. 1 ;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  [Chxkv 
OP  Asia.  See  Amiabchal]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  **  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  **  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  pM*<«««»'^  of  Airia  Minor  and  of  whieh  Epb- 
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«wa  wM  tbe  capiUI.  TUt  pcovinee  originAtfid  in 
>ba  liequMt  of  AtUliu,  king  or  I'nguaiu,  or  king 
of  AuA,  vhg  Wt  bj  mQ  U>  tlM  Romui  Kcpohlie 
ail  bersdituj  d(Huiui<HiB  iti  Ui«  wot  of  Lhe  poiiii- 
luk  (B.  c.  ISS).  Some  Rctifinlion*  of  th«  frso- 
Uer  vsv  made,  and  "AbU"  wk  coiulituled  ■ 
province.  Undir  Uv  fiar]j  Emperon  it  wu  rich 
and  flouriihiug,  though  it  had  bnn  mxenij  plun- 
dered under  the  Republic.  In  the  dlviaion  made 
li)'  Auguitui  of  eaiabirial  and  iniperiaJ  jnoviDCei, 
il  wai  placed  ia  the  Ibnner  clan,  and  ni  gntemed 
by  a  prvDiuuI.  (Hence  ivflnraroi.  Acts  lii.  38, 
■nd  on  coiiu.)  It  oanUined  nuui;  imporUnl  litin, 
uDong  which  were  tbe  wen  cburcha  of  the  Apoe- 
■Jjpae,  and  it  was  divided  into  assice  dietiicte  fer 
judicial  biiilne«.  [Henee  iyopt^o,,  i.  t.  i,^ifu. 
AcC«,  ibid,)  It  il  not  poeeibbe  abeolutelj  to  define 
the  inland  1>oundarj  of  tJiia  province  during  tbe 
life  of  St.  Paul:  indeed  the  liniiU  of  Ihe  jjninncs 
wse  fi^ucntljr  undergoing  change;  but  eenenlly 
il  nay  be  mid  Ihat  it  included  the  lemlury  an- 
cientlj  (ubdivided  into  £olii,  Ionia,  and  l>urU,  and 
aftenrania  into  Mjtia,  Lj'dia,  and  Caria.    [U  VaiA, 

LVCIA,  ItlTIIVMA,  PkBYCIA,  GaUTM.] 

neither  necnaaiy  nor  eatiBbctory.  He  eui^iuaea 
that  Ihe  dikiiie  iotimatioa  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  lo  the  contlibait  of  Aaia,  aa  oppoacd  to 
turope,  aud  Ihat  tbe  apuatle  luppoaed  it  might 
have  rcfeteiice  aimpl;  Is  Aiia  cb  Taurum,  and 
Iherefiiiv  aiiempted  lo  peiKlnte  into  Itilhjni*-" 
The  view  of  Meyer  aud  Db  Wetle  on  AcU  uvii.  a 
(and  of  tlie  ibrnier  on  ActJ  lii.  10),  nanidy,  that 
Ibe  paiiiuula  of  Alia  Uiuor  ia  intouled,  intalvf*  a 
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Hinof  "  doei  Dot  nem  In  ban  been  n  applied  til 
mne  ctoWiiee  ttux  the  f.TiriHiin  tea.     Ucreont 

the  ■nV'^f  introducea  conlWco  into  both  nam- 
tivca.  It  ia  akn  sroneoua  to  ipeak  cJ  Aaia  in  the 
N.  T.  aa  A.  pnamnJarii ;  for  thia  phnae  aiao 
waa  of  tats  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Conatactine'i 
auhdiriiioni  of  the  ptoriitce  of  whicb  ws  are  qieak- 

In  tbe  hooka  of  UaooJwei,  where  njataet  a 
made  to  the  p(e-|X0Tiiiei«l  poiod  of  thii  diMrict 
(h.  c.  aOD-lbO),  we  bequmtl;  moouuts  the  word 
Alia  in  it*  earlier  wue.  The  titk  "  King  of  Ana  " 
waa  lued  bj  the  Sdeudd  monarcha  of  Anlimh,  and 
waa  claimed  hj  them  even  alter  it  av/Te  propo'lj 
belonged  to  the  immediate  pndeceaori  uf  Attalui 
(lee  1  Mace.  li.  13 ;  Con/boue  and  HDmon'i  Lift 
and  ti»Ul>i  af  St.  Paul,  ch.  lit.;  Marquudte 
ItSm.  Abnlkamtr.  iii.  130-lW'.  J.  S.  H. 

ASIAK'CH£  ('Air«lpx«-  prii'Vi"  '<»>, 
Volg.:  cA.yofJao,  A.  v.:  AcUiii.  31),  offlcera 
eboeeo  uuuaUjr  bj  the  cities  of  Ihat  part  of  the 
pmvince  uf  Asia  of  which  Epfaeaua  waa.  under  Ho- 
man  goveninxnt,  the  melropalii.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religioui  theatrical  ipeo- 

b;  the  hulden  of  \tniy<ijiytiu  at  AthcDi,  and  the 
sdUu  at  Uome  (Mcbuhr,  iii.  35;  Uibbon,  iv.  u. 
20a,  ed.  Smilb).  Their  uSce  waa  thui,  in  gmt 
meMure  at  leaat,  nligioua,  and  thej  are  in  conie- 
queDce  aametima  ealled  ipx'fp''t,  *»■!  ''■^  "^^ 
Iipwir^n,  {.V'trt.  S.  Polgca,-p.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  31 
[cf.  e.  I3J  |.  Probablji  it  repreaeuted  the  teligiuui 
element  of  the  anciBkt  Fankmian  league;  to  the 
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Mritorial  limita  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the,  time  held  the  office.  From  tta  coatliueai,  H  wii 
Actions  of  (he  Aaiarchi  nearlj  cumepooded.  olUii  (id)  eonferred  on  a  citizen  i^  the  wealthj 
-  ""  ■  1.143.)  Offlcen  called  Auicilpxai  are  city  of  Trallea  (Strabo,  liv.  M9).  Phibp,  Ibe 
y  Stnbo  (liv.  66.-i),  who  eierciwd  ju-;  Aiiuxih  at  tbe  time  of  St.  i'dycarp'i  manjrdom, 
dieial  and  civil  functione,  aubjert  (o  the  Roman  :  wu  h  1'ralliaij.  (.'oin>  or  inecriplioni  bcuuig  tbe 
^veninient;  Init  there  ii  no  evidence  (o  ehow  that  namea  of  peiaoru  who  had  imed  Ibe  office  ■/ 
the  Aeiarebi  eienuwd  any  but  tbe  rehglouE  fluic-  >  Aaiarch  once  or  more  limea,  are  known  at  beknig 
lions  above-mentioned.  Mr-destjnui  iiUMs  Bi- ;  mg  U  the  following  cities:  Apbrodisias,  t'jiicut 
floviiuYla  and  KonroJoiciipX''  "  '^igio'u  oflices  '  Hjpirpa,  Liodicea,  rerganus,  Fhilsdelphia,  Sardis, 
in  Bithynia  and  Cippadocia.  The  office  of  Aiiarch  Smyrna.  Thjitira.  (Ariatid.  Or.  iivi.  S18,  ed. 
was  annual,  and  tubtect  to  the  approval  of  the  pro-  IMtid. ;  Eekhel,  U.  WT,  It.  307 ;  Biickh,  /iwcr.  voL 
MuaL  bnt  might  be  renewed;  and  tbetitleapficui  ii.;  Van  Dale,  IHttert.  p.  274  fT.;  Kfuse,  data- 
to  bave  been  fontlnoed  (o  tho«^  who  had  U  anj   la  Nrocara,  p.  71 ;  WeWebi,  On  AeU  lii. :  Aka> 
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p.  61; 


Uflnd.  V.  38, 
H.  W.  P. 


Hunmoad,  On  N.  T.) 

ASIBr AS  CA«rf iSfof  [V^t.  -3«-] ;  Akr.  Aor.- 
3iof;  [Aid. 'Ao^i3(at:]  JammdnM).  One  of  the 
ioo«  of  Phorai,  or  Parosii,  in  1  Esdr.  U.  M,  wboe 
aame  oeeupiea  the  place  of  Malchuah  in  Ecr.  z. 
25.  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIEL  (Hy»toS  \crtaUd  f»y  God]:  'Affi^\: 
Asiet).  L  A  Simeoiute  whose  deeoendant  Jehu 
Uved  in  the  Teign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  It.  35). 

2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdru 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
aittory  of  the  worid  (2  Ewlr.  xiy.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASITHA  CA<ri^i  [Vat  M.  Toirci^:  Uat^ 
pka),  1  Eadr.  t.  29.     [Hasupha.] 

AS'XELON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  ri.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.     [Ashkklon.] 

•  ASMA^ETH.     [AzMAVBTH.] 
ASMODB'US  OlPQTH :  *A<rModcubt,  Tob. 

•      • 

iii.  8),  the  nme  aa  V*)'^;!^',  which  in  Job  zzzi.  12, 
Ac.,  meani  "destruction,*'  and  'AwoW6mv,  Rev. 
ix.  11  [Apollyon],  where  he  is  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,'*  and  6  'OAiiepf^wr, 
Wiad.  zviii.  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
"EvU  angel'*  (Pa.  Izzviii.  49)  of  the  plague. 
(Schleumer's  TheMoatr.  s.  v.)  From  the  fibct  that 
the  Talmud  (cod.  Gitiin^  Vjxht.  i.  12)  calls  him 

^TH71  H^  vQ,re«  dcMumum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  ffor, 
Hebr.  et  Tabn.  in  I^ke  xi.  15),  scmie  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Az- 

rsd.  The  name  is  derived  either  from  "^^^t  to 
dertroj,  or,  acooiding  to  Refauid  (Winer,  s.  v.), 
ftom  a  Persian  word  =  irtipd{tiw.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  loving 
Sani,  the  daughter  of  Ragud,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cesBon,  on  the  bridal  liight;  gaining  the  power  to 
do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  incontinence. 
Tobias,  instructed  bj  Raphael,  bums  on  "  the  ashes 
of  psrftmie  "  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  which 
he  caught  in  the  Tigris;  "  the  which  smell  when  the 
evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
^  BQI^  umI  the  angel  bound  him "  (Tob.  viii. 
3). 

It  is  obvioosly  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
'ionafixe  this  story  of 

.     .     .    "  AsmodeuB  with  the  fishy  ftune 
That  drove  him,  though  •munored,  ttoax  the  apouse 
Of  ToUt^  son,  and  with  a  vrageanoe  nnt 
rrora  Media  post  to  Kgypt,  there  ftst  bound,'* 

sinoe  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demon- 
ofegy,  and  "the  b^-es  of  the  angels,"  a  strange 
bncy  derived  fixnn  (jat.  vi.  2.  Those,  however, 
who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon 
if  impurity,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes 
leaileiied  the  paMions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The 
Rabbis  (among  other  odd  &bles)  make  this  demon 
he  oApring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-cain  with  his 
lister  NoenuL,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Sok>roon's 
many  wives)  that  Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  being  dispossessed  was  forced  to 


serve  in  buikliug  the  temple,  which  he  did  ncise 
lenly,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  ShamL 
((Jahnet,  s.  0.  and  Fi-aifmenU,  p.  271,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fimciful  and  groimdless  specula^ 
tkm).  F.  W.  F. 

AS'NAH  (njPH  [Uunm-bu$h] :  'Air*rd: 
Atefta).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Nethhiim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ea*.  ii. 
50).  In  the  panild  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  nans 
is  (Knitted,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  Aa- 
A.XA.     [See  also  Asknatii.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAPTAR  (uo  correcUy  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 

hi  later  edi.)]  ASNAP'PER  ("IgSP^ :   S>t. 

K$fnd:  *A<ro-cvaA4p ;  [Vat.  Ao-cKra^op;  Alex 
Nad>ap:]  Aserutphar)^  maitioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
witn  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthseans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  (ksenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cutlueans  at- 
tribute their  settlement  to  that  kuig.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {Comm.  in  /bco),  that 
Asm^>p^  was  "some  great  commander,  who  was 
intrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'SOM  CAff6tA-  Atom),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

BRUM.] 

ASP  ()0%  ptihen:  ^awtsi  Updxvif,  fiain- 
KitTKot'  <^n*i  basilUcuB.  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages:  Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  ftx>m  the  Psaluis  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  n^f  in  the 
maigin.  Elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has 
(up^  as  the  representaUve  of  the  original  word 
pethen. 

That  some  kind  of  poiscmous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  pasiiageii 
quoted  above.  We  ftuther  learn  from  Ps.  iviii.  4, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers practiced  thor  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  an  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely ;  *'  and 
6t)ni  b.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  jday  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
ptthen  was  a  dweller  in  hcdes  of  waUs,  Ac.  I1ie 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  uo  means 
easy  to  determine.  Rochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  tup  (Bieroe.  iii  156),  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  sigpiified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  auUiors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  is 
represented  by  it.  llie  term  aip  in  modem  zoi  logy 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Vipera  aa/nt  if  Ia- 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  imnie, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  different  kindM  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii. )  says,  "  plures 
diversnque  sunt  aiq>idum  species; "  and  JB2&»ii  (A'. 
Am^'U  X.  31)  aaserta  that  Uie  Egyptians  enumerate 


•  Asp  {,Vbm  avesk  i^Wc,  ths  Latin  aspU)  has  by 

Mme  bssn  dirtved  from  Um  Beb.  ^OS,  "to  ffsther 

^rv*"  In  aOusloa  to  the  eoUIng  habits  er  the  snake  whim 
t  fast ;  b«t  this  etymotogy  Is  very  tanprobalile.    v*i 


*iuQk  that  the  woids  are  ooomatopoado,  Alluding  tc 
^he  hissing  sounds  serpents  make :  of.  Lat.  asp^mn 
The  shield  (mvw)  Is  no  doubt  derived  ttoax  the  form 
of  the  animal  at 


ASP 

Bnm  tbou'fh 


(Naii 


tie  (bin. 


e  lli-lii 


i  F.BjpdaD  ec 

o  K  ma;,  U 


a  1]^  DtlMi  n 


itrpi^A^  If^pAiM,  Ac. 
of  Uw  (JpAufin. 

OnlnuoD  (_Vermudt.  SammL  v.  81)  idcotlfit* 
Uw  /xrAn  wlUi  (lia  Caliifr<r  Itiitimu,  Liun..  > 
tpeck*  jGKribed  bj  FonkCl  (,Detc  Amm.  p.  16). 
KuKuniiiUer  (JVM.  ad  HUn».  UL  156),  Dr.  Lee 
(/M.  1^.  *.  T.  iriB),  Dr.  Hmii  (jVo*.  JVul. ./ 
BiWr,  lit.  Ar),  Col.  H.  SmiUi  (Cyr.  BH.  IM. 
»n.  SiTTinK),  Ulieve  that  the  /irrtfn  of  Scriptun- 
if  lu  Ic  idsiUfied  with  the  CabibeT  bainn  of  Fon- 
kiiL  (tednuiin  haa  do  beutation  in  Mabliibing  lui 
ideiilhy  betwHD  the  C  libflimu  and  the  C  batan ; 
hilt  Cmm  FonkU'i  docriptiani  it  b  moit  probable 
thai  thp  two  ipcciB  arc  diilinct  The  whole  ar- 
ccunieiit  tbat  aniit  to  eatabli^  Uw  ideotit;  of  the 
Cabi6,r  iatan  with  the  ptlbin  of  Scripture  l>  baied 
entirely  upon  u  similarity  of  Kiund.  UoHimuller 
thiiikt  Llial  the  Arabic  word  indin  ou|;bt  lo  be 
wrilleii  /■Bob,  and  Uiinlu  tbee  can  be  no  doulil 
that  tliin  speda  repreeerU  the  ptUitn  of  Scriptun. 
OedmaiiirsorguzpeDtBlaa  it  baaed  oq  a  siniiUrity  of 
■ouiid  hi  the  vorda,  though  he  adduca  an  addi- 
tional liruot  in  tLe  bet  that,  Kconliiig  lt>  iJie 
Swedish  mtunliat  quoted  abore,  (be  coninuii  people 
of  (.'yjinu  healow  the  ^ithet  of  tou/ihe  '.xouvhi' 
■■  deaf,'"  upon  the  I'.  Irietiiua.  He  doia  not,  how- 
ertr,  beliei-e  lliat  thit  apeciei  i*  almlutely  deaf,  for 
he  nyi  it  caii  hear  well.  1lita  epillwt  r>r  deafiuae 
Mtrihul«d  lo  the  ('.  Iriniaai  I  ledniaiui  thinki  aay 
throw  light  on  the  paiUKe  in  I''.  Ivlii.  6,  about 
'■  Ibe  deaf  aJdv." 

Aa  regnrdi  the  ojunioil  of  KownmiiUer  acd  othtn 
who  recognize  the  prliat  under  the  ftufnn  of  Fora- 
ktl,  it  may  be  itued  that,  eyai  if  the  identity  ia 
aUowed,  we  are  u  much  in  the  dark  a>  ever  on  the 
tultject.  for  (be  Calabrr  baUm  of  FunkfU  ha*  neier 
been  delenuined.  IT  C.  bala.Ti=  C.  U,tlirHa,lite 
apeciea  denoted  luay  ba  tlie  f-ckit  nrinirola  {Kn- 
icon)  of  K^ypl  ( Cntnlogvc  of  SnnJui  in  Brii.  M. 
I.  29).  .  I'robalily  all  that  DMuraliala  have  ever 
beard  of  the  C.  batnn  ia  derived  from  two  or  three 
Unea  of  docriptioii  giren  by  Fnaktl.  "  The  whole 
body  ia  apotled  with  black  and  white ;  it  i>  a  foot 
in  kogth,  and  of  the  thickneaa  of  tw  -  -'- 
oviparoua;  ita  bile  killa  in  an  inaton 
wounded  body  awella."  The  evidence  aflbrdfld  by 
the  dtaf  anaie  oT  Cyprua.  and  adduced  in  auppoft 
of  hia  argument  by  Oedmann,  i»  of  no  value  what- 
ever: for  it  mult  be  remembend  that  the  aodilioa 
in  aD  the  ophidia  ii  very  imperfect,  aa  all  the  msn- 
bva  of  Ibii  order  are  deatitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "deaf,"  therefore,  M  lar 
refalM  to  the  power  all  aerpenla  poneei  of  beari  ^ 
nrdiBrtrj  Munda  may  reaaonably  be  applied  to  any 
Ottke.  Vulvar  opinion  in  thia  country  attributes 
'itaSoim-'  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
dnreaaonabte  lo  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
af  thia  country  (PtUat  Acnu)  ia  Identical  with  the 
•deaf  adder''  of  (be  08lh  Pttlni!  Vulgar  opi" 
iun  in  Cypnu  i»  of  no  mow  value  in  (he  matter 
idenlificatjon  ol  ipeeiw  than  ™lgar  opinion  in  Fji 
knd.  A  prrDniinary  proof,  nionuver,  ia  neceaaa 
fcr  the  argnmaiL  The  ai&ke  of  I'yprui  muit )« 
temonatratoi  (ooccur  In  l-«)-pt  cr  the  Holy  Und— 
I  ftcl  which  hu  nntr  jt*  bceai  proved,  tbough. 


be  the  aame  aa  the  Echii  areniaia  of  Noitl 
Aflica. 

Tay  abaurd  an  aome  of  (he  aiplaaationa  which 

mmeutaton  have  given  of  the  paatige  coaeauing 

a  "deaf  addw  (hat  ati^patb   ber  caca:"   tbi 

Rabbi  Sdoown  (according  lo  Bochait.  iii.  169; 

14  (bat  ■■  thia  anake  beconiea  deaf  when  old  in 

fZi  that  ihe  itopa  the  other  with  duit,  le« 

"—'"'-■"  that  "  ihe  ^[diea  one  ear  (o  the  gnund 

and  ilopi  the  oilier  with  bcr  tail."     lliat  luch 

erron  ahould  have  prevailed  in  fonaa  dayi.  when 

le  dae  but  Iboiiib  marrela  filled  the  pagea  of 

uiaj  hiatory,  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no 

laion  to  them  would  have  iieen  made  hoe,  if  tbla 

urd  error  of  "  the  adder  i(op[dng  bo-  aaii  with 

tail"  liad  not  beoi  perpetu^ed  In  our  own  day 

Bythner'i  Lyr  of  Diwid,  p.  166  (llee'i  (mala- 

1,  1817 ! ),  (he  following  explanMioo  of  the  word 

/ir'AcH,  without  note  or  oonunent,  oecun:  "Jip, 

iboae  deallieia  mariu  the  venom  of  bia  maliee,  aa 

though  impenetrable  even  to  charmi.    It  ia  deaf  of 

r,  and  atopa  the  other  with  durt  or  !(■  (ail, 

:  may  not  hear  incanlalioni."     Dr.  tliomacai 

aba  (Land  rmd  Boot,p.lSb,lMtioa,l8i9'.) 


Then 


}   the  b 


will  actually  atop  up  hia  ev  with  hit  tail  to  fortify 
tuiuaelf  agaitut  the  influeiua  c^  muaic  and  other 

confutation  of  the  above  t 

of  Pa.  Iviil.  4 

here  are  aome  aetpent*,   individuali  of 
ipeciei  pa-hap*r  which  Sitj  all  the  at- 
tempt* of  the  chariaer:  in  the  language  of  Sci^ 
uch  indix-iduala  may  be  termed  denf.     'Tbc 
of  the  rebuke  oonaiata  in  the  &ct  that  the  /k- 
ng  capabiu  of  bearing  the  chamwr'a  aong,  bul 
reAiacd  to  do  jo-     'llie  individual  caae  in  queatiim 


poaed,  the  eipreiuoi 


.    If,  ai 


"deaf  adda-"  denoted  ai 


Serpenla.  (hough  comparativelj  a| 
ordinary  aounds.  arr  no  doubt  capa 
the  aharp,  abriU  aounda  ubiA  the  diarmer  paodoa 
"-.hj"  i«  — - --"■' 
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namm  why  goeh  aoaiids  ai  the  ehanner  nuket  pro- 
dnee  the  denied  eflbet  in  the  lol^ect  under  treat- 
ment.  [Sbrpbmt-crarmiiig.]  As  the  Egyptian 
sobra  U  mare  firequentlj  than  any  other  species  the 
subject  upon  which  the  ssrpent-channen  of  the 
Bible  kmds  pnustioe  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
isonoealing  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xL  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivatioii  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethtn  ^  has  refereDoe  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
daim  to  represent  the  peihen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coluber  bcsian^  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  H. 

ASPAL'ATflUS  (A<nr<Ua0ot  &fwfuir^w\ 
Oomp.  vdJiaBos'  bcJtamum),  the  name  of  some 
iweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Eodus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself:  "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smdl  like  eimuunon  and  aspalathus."  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  {Iti  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (fipom  ItL  zziv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  zii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  in 
Cyprus;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
of  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  trytceptntm  or  tceptrumy  **  sceptre,"  or 
'*  red  sceptre,**  a  name  perhi^M  which  it  owed  to 
the  Ihct  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches;  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 
he  speaks  of  ngpalaihu  as  distinct  from  the  try- 
§ceptrumy  ss  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
pk>yed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes  and  oint- 
ments. He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  {Hidf  Plant,  ix. 
7,  $  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  atpakuhm  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  />.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  b  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.  Dioacorides 
(L  19)  says  that  the  a^Milathiu  was  used  fbr  the 
purpose  of  thickening  dhitment. 

It  appean  that  thoe  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  pfamta  known  by  the  name  of  atpal- 
atkm;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  cleariy 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous, 
and  infierior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of 
m  thony  a  nature  that  Phto  {Rtpub.  p.  616  A, 
sd.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with 
it  in  the  kiwer  world. 

Genrde  {Herbal^  p.  1685)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aapahthu:   cupaL  afbkam  tondo  dtreo,  and 


•  70S*  lO^v  ^*  ^omp.  Inos.  disUndere^  whence 

]J^50,  Itmm,  ntpoto  ad  eoneutoandmn  txpannmn. 
—     -     -      --  lo  1^  oonneeted  with  this  word. 


fttr»%.  Otmeord.  a.  v.  The  Arab,  baton  (  aJvj), 
m,  B»y  baT«  rtftrenes  to  capofuton.  ^ 
b  On  this  suldeet  Sir  W.  Hooker  In  a  letter  writes, 
'  We  must  not  go  to  Qmrot.  $eopariiu^  %  'Mit  that  may 
possass  tbe  tiro  needftal  qnaHflcatioos,  It  Is  peculiar 
JO  the  canary  Islands.  Blanj  plants  with  flrmgrant 
^ools  an  called  Bose-roois.  Such  Is  the  Lignum  aloesy 
he  llgn  skws  of  Scrip^n^ ;  and  there  is  the  pofiiapi^a 
i  INosearides,  which  came  ttmn  Macedonia.  A  late 
teraed  friend  of  mine  writes,  *  This  was  certslnly  'Jo- 
|8MM*B  Rkoihola  fmm,  flguvBd  as  such  by  Parkinson 
a  his  Tkfutrum  BoUmkum^  after  Lobel.    Soon  aftw 
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I  o^poiL  ravens.  "  The  btter,'*  he  says,  "  is  the  bettai 
'  of  the  two:  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
'the  name  lAgnum  Rhodium^  rather  than  from 
Rhodes,  the  pLsoe  where  it  is  said  to  grow.**  The 
Lignum  JihocUanum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  cupalnthut;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Corwolvulm  iceparius  of 
Iinn«is.<»  Dr.  Royle  {CycL  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Hinudayan  mountains,  the  Myrica  teqrida  of  I)r. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Danhithanj  which  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  aa  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aqxuathiUf  is  ^>plied  to  tlie  bark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  atpdUuhxu  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  atpalatkug  of  the  Greelu,  it  is  dear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  a^xUaihut  aa 
if  it  were  fiuniliar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  atpalathut  see  Sal- 
masius,  fft^  laL  cap.  buoiv.;  Dr.  Royle,  in  pas- 
sage referred  to  above;  Sprengel,  HiU.  Rei  Herb. 
i.  45, 183;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  H. 

ASTATHA  (Kn^PM :  ^fur^\  [Alex.  FA. 
^tfya;  Comp.  'A0^a0i:j  EtpluUka\  thhd  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

ASTHAR,  Tif  K  KOOL  {hJucKot  'Aor^;  [Ales. 
\'  Ao'^aX:  Incut  Atptittr])  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
Thecoe.**  By  this  "  pool  **  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maocabjeus  encamped  at  the  be^nning  of  thdr 
struggle  with  fiacchides  (1  ftlacc.  ix.  33;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  xAkkos  ' AffipaKrirrit'^  G. 

ASPHAR'ASUS  {'A<rif>ap<iaof'  3feckptata. 
chor)f  1  Esdr.  v.  8.     [Mupekkth.] 

AS^IEL  (bK^"!VW  [row of  God]:  *Ecpi^ 
'U^i4iK  [Vat.  -{ft-] ;  AkoL  EpnjA  hi  Josh. :  Asriel^ 
H»riel).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxri.  31;  Josh.  xiii.  2).  He 
was  the  fotmder  of  the  fiunily  of  the  AaRiEUTBa. 
The  name  is  erroneously  written  Asiikikl  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14.<*  According  to  tbe  rendeiv 
ing  of  the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was 
the  son  of  Manasseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

W.  A.  W. 

AS^IELITES,  THE  O^hnqTSn  :  i  *E<r- 
ptfiXi  [Vat.  -Xci]:    AtrieUta).    Num.  xxvi.  81 
[Ahrieu] 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Atinut  occur  in  the  0.  T.:  Chnmor^  *Athdn^ 
'Ayir,  Pere,  and  'Ardd. 

tbe  discovery  of  the  Canaiy  Islands  this  name  was 
transfcrred  to  Convol.  stoparius^  and  afterwards  to  sev 
eral  American  plants.  It  is  called  In  the  Gantry 
Islands  Ltna  Nofl^  a  corruption  of  Li^um  o/ota,  and, 
though  now  in  little  request,  large  quaotittes  of  it 
were  formerly  exportod,  and  the  plant  umriy  ntit- 
pated.  The  apotbecarlee  M>ld  it  both  as  Lignum  Rho- 
dium and  as  the  aspcUathu*  of  Dfoncorides ;  It  soon, 
howerer,  took  the  lattwr  name,  which  was  handed  ovei 
to  a  wood  brought  ftom  India,  though  the  original 
plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shorts  of 
the  Hedltermoean,  probably  Spartium  viUosum^  me- 
oocdli^  to  eibthorpe  {Flor.  Gnu.  vol.  vU.  p.  69).  >  " 

c  *  So  1p  the  uenevan  verrion.  This  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  In  1  ^S.  and  one  editinn  dted  by  Ml' 
chsells.  4 
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h  1  Sun.  zvi.  90:  <mmiSy  "ms,*'  '*he-as8*')  do- 
Diitai  the  male  domortic  ms,  though  the  word  wac 
DO  diHibt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible:  it  was  used  (a)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  zlv. 
23;  2  Sam.  zW.  1;  1  Chr.  idi.  40;  Neh.  xili.  15; 
1  Sam  xvi.  20).  (fr)  for  riding  (Gen.  zxU.  3; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  zxu.  21;  1  K.  xiii.  23;  Josh. 
Ev.  18;  Judg.  i.  14,  V.  10,  z.  4,  xii.  14;  1  Sam. 
zxt  20;  2  Sam.  zvii.  23,  ziz.  26;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Matt.  zxl.  7) :  (c)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
Exzii.  20;  Deut.  xzii.  10),  and  pei^qps  for  treading 
out  corn,  thou!;h  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  aUo- 
sion  to  the  fitct.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  Ane.  f^g^pL  iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews, 
aooording  to  Josephua  {Contr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7):  (d) 
for  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  zviii.  6 ;  Luke  zrii. 
2)  —  this  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the 
Greek  has  fi6\os  iyuc6f  for  '< millstone'*:  («)  for 
(carrying  baggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  and, 
perliaps  from  the  time  of  David,  (/)  for  the  pro- 
creation of  mules  (Gen.  zxxvi.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
Ksth.  viii.  10,  Ac.). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass  in 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  diflerent  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  westom  Europe.  There  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much  attention  iK 
paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finesst 
specimens ;  the  riding  on  the  am  therefore  conveys 
a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which  attadies 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses;  and  in  this 
maimer  our  I^ord  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  **meek 
and  lowly,''  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
do,  that  tlie  fkct  of  his  riding  on  tlw  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
medtness:  although  thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant 
to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  used  only  fin*  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10, 
<*  Speak  ye  tliat  ride  on  white  araes,**  it  may  !« 
meiiUuned  that  Buckingham  {Trnv.  p.  389)  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
ire  large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
)ace.  Ikikhara  is  also  celebrated  for  it«  breed  of 
white  asHCH,  which  are  sometimes  more  tbui  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut.  zxii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  ( OnntnerU.  on  Hit  Lata  of  Moses,  transl. 
>'ol.  ii  p.  392)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  l|^ 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  coupling  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  animal ; 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  biw 
lad  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
*e  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  civil 


«  "^"^^n,  from  root  nDP,  "  to  b*f  rvd,"  from  the 

ivddiih  color  of  kb«  animal  in  soutb<>m  eoantrles. 
3««infns  eomparMi  thn  Spanish  6tm«,  burrico.  In  2 
Sam.  HI.  27,  the  wnnl  ia  \mp^  as  a  inniniDc. 


ASS 

and  religious  life  to  be  fort>iddeL ;  be  oomparea  I 
Cor.  vi.  14,  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  iir> 
believerB."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  sa:k 
a  lesson  iras  Intended  to  be  conveyed;  but  wf 
think  thst  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  oz  aiid  the  ass  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  strength ;  perhaps  also  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given 
in  \jsv.  ziz.  19. 

The  ezpression  used  in  Is.  zzx.  24,  ^  The  young 
asses  that  tnr  the  fnt>und,**  would  be  more  intel< 
Ugible  to  modern  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  tiU  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "I  till,**  **I  plough,**  being  now 'obsolete 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  >iii.  12).     [Ear,  Earing.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  considered 
it  unclean,  as  '^  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud.'*  In  extreme  cases,  however,  aa  in  the 
great  famine  of  Sanuuria,  when  "  an  as8*s  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  sUver**  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the 
tlesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  commentators 
on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  {a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the  He 
brew  word.  Dr.  ilarris  says,  —  *<no  kind  of  ex 
tremity  could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  anunal  for  food ;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
oflspring  (2  K.  vi.  29;  Ez.  v.  10).  This  aigument 
therefore  (alls  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there  sudBScieut 
reason  for  abandoning  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  zzv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  measure  and  not  the  animaL  For 
an  exampleato  illustrate  2  K.  ^  c.  comp.  Phitarch, 
Artax.  i.  1023,  ><  An  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."  ^ 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  {Confr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  Impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antioehus  Epiphanes  discovered  when  he 
spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  {SjfnqMs.  iv.  ch.  6) 
and  Tacitus  (//isf.  v.  §§  3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  sUL«ler.  It  wouM  be  out  of  pkoe 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  fnul  much 
curious  matter  renting  to  this  sut:(ject  in  Bochart 
{IJitroe.  iii.  199  ff.). 

2.  'AUum  (i^n^c:  ^  ivot,  Svos,  tros  hjKtla, 
Tifilovosy  6¥0S  BriXtla  vofUs'-  «*/w?.  asinvs,  "ass," 
*' she-ass"),  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  'athon  indicates  some  particular  \-aluabIe  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Kitto  (/'Ay«.  Hist.  Pal  p.  883),  and  Dr.  Harri* 
{^NaL  Hist,  of  BibU,  art.  Ass)  have  r  pposea. 
'AthCm  in  Gen.  zii.  IG,  xlv.  23  is  cleariy  contrasted 
with  chamAr.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  {'nth6n). 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she  asses. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  on« 


b  Th«  Talmudisti  say  tbe  flash  of  the  ass  caoM 
avarice  in  those  who  eat  it ;  but  It  eoras  the  avarldow 
of  the  complaint  {ZMl.  des  2Wm.  }  166). 

c  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  QenaUy  derfvei 
aa  unused  Dot.  "  to  be  stow.**  «  to  walk  wUI 


AJSH 
■Imo  abe  went  to  neek  EIUul  They  mn  ihe- 
uwa  which  tbrmcd  tbr  npodal  «n  of  doc  of  U>- 
rid'i  offivn  II  Chr.  xxrii.  30).  While  on  tb« 
other  hand  AbrkZum  (Gai.  ixii.  fl|  dc,),  Achah 
(J«fa.  TT.  IB),  Abigul  (1  Sun.  m.  90),  (he  dl»- 
obediait  prD[^  (1  K.xili.i3),rade  on  ft:AaM«r. 

3.  'Afr  {"1*?:  i-aAoi,  irvAvi  r^f,  (lr«f,0a£t 
(in  Ii.  ixx.  31) :  puidit  anno,  pallat  imgri,  ju- 
aitnltoA, puUta  obiu,  "tOai,"  "am  colt/'  «*  joung 
■H,"  "oolt"),  the  nuns  of  a  joung  in,  which 
Mcun  Goi.  ilii.  11,  uiii.  Ifi ;  Judg.  i.  4,  liL  U ; 
Jobii.  13;  Ii.  III.  a,  31;  Zech.  ii.  S.  In  the 
puBgc*  of  the  books  of  Judge*  ud  Zechariih  lh« 
'ii^r  ii  tpokeu  of  u  being  old  aioui;h  for  riding 
upon ;  in  b.  in.  S,  for  cwTjiug  bunleng,  Mtd  in 
TO-  91  for  tilling  the  gtrxind.  PabtfK  the  word 
'<iyi-  ii  iDtcndad  to  denola  Ml  ue  nther  oldei  Uiui 
the  ige  we  now  kmdtntMid  bj  the  term  /oat  or 
colli  the  dertntion  "to  be  spirited  "  or  "impet- 
oooe  "  would  then  be  pecuUirlj  appropnate." 

4.  Pen  (Hn^:  l„,  l,p„,,  lr„,  h  iyn, 
Srrrpoi,  Ih»  tmulrrit,  iypmiiin  Mpuret  ■ 
ftna  haM,  Vlllg.;  "wild  mui,"  A.  V.,  In  Uen. 
iTi.  \i;  imiigtr,  "wild  Hi").  The  niune  of  ■ 
■pecio  of  wild  Mt  mentioned  Gen.  iii.  1:2;  P). 
ciT.  11;  Job  (i.  6,  li.  IS.  uxii.  b,  uir.  5;  Hoi. 
viil.  9;  Jcr.  ii.  31;  It.  mil.  11.  In  Uen.  iri.  13, 
Ptrt  Aiim,  a  "  wild  ua  nun."  ia  applied  to  lah- 
mae)  tai  hii  deacendaaU,  a  character  that  la  well 
Hiitad  to  the  Arabs  at  thii  daj.  Hoaea  (viil.  9) 
eonipara  larael  to  i  wild  aas  of  the  desert,  and 
Jot)  (ixui.  b)  giTH  an  animated  dncription  of  Ulla 
aiiinal,  and  one  which  ia  amplj  conlinnad  bj  both 
ancient  and  modem  writ«n. 

6.  'Arid  (lS~1^,>  omitted  by  the  IJCX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  nrdona  pcobablj  aappoeed  'arid  and 
ptrt  to  be  ajnonjmoua:  "wild  «a>").  The  U*- 
biww  word  occun  onlf  in  Job  luii.  B,  "  ^Vbo 
•ent  out  the  ptrt  tnt,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
bandaof  tbe'nrMr"  Til"  Chaldee  pluial  'arid- 
oyiA  (MJ77I)  ooouti  In  Dsi;  r.  91.  Nebuchad- 
netor'i  "  dwelling  wat  with  Uu  wild  iNee."  Bo- 
chart  {HUrvt.  IL  318)  aod  BosouniiUer  {Seh.  in  V. 
r.  L  c),  Lee  (Coamtnt.  on  Job  L  c),  GcKniu* 
IThtt.  1.  T.)  iuppose  'arid  and  ptn  to  be  iden- 
tical in  TDeanlng.  Tlie  taat-namcd  writer  aaji  that 
rrt  ia  the  Hebrew,  and 'orM  thu  Anmiaan ;  but 
la  not  improbabk  that  (he  two  namea  atand  fur 
iifltrcot  aniniali. 

Tiie  (ubject  which  idatea  to  (be  diUhrent  aninuli 
mown  aa  wld  aaaes  haa  recently  received  very  val- 
uable duddatioD  from  Ur.  BIythe  in  a  paper  rmi- 
tnbuted  to  the  JtHtru'd  of  Iht  Atiidc  SocUty  o/ 
Bt'igrJ  (18j9),  a  reprint  of  which  appeara  in  the 
Of.  jber  No.  of  The  AnnnU  and  .tfijnaw  of  .Vi'- 
■mJ  llulory  (ISflO).  TUa  writer  enuioeratea  aeven 
■pecia  of  the  dirinon  Aainua.     In  all  probabiUtj 

'fni/yiia,  which  inhaUta  the  deaert*  of  Hjria. 
Mcai^>a4an^  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
Mid  ianoi  vidgarU  of  N.  E.  Africa,  the  tt 
■auger  or  aborigioal  wild  ao,  whence  the  domi 
tatsd  ta«ed  ii  iprung ;  probably  alto  the  Aiit 
'suioer,  (be  KouUn  or  Ghorkhur,  which  U  fou 
«  WeMem  Ana  from  18°  N.  latttuds  aouthwi 


itnin(»«.  a>->-'. 


perhaps  only  a  variet)  nt  A^imii  onager,  inhabiti 

libet,  Mon)[olia,  and  Southern  Sibma,  oountriea 

tb  which  the  Jewa  were  not  Bimiliai.     We  may 

therefore  saftly  conclude  (hat  the  'nlJiim  and  pere 

of  the  aacred  writinga  stond  for  thediflerent  apeciea 

iippta,  the  Aaayrian  wild  aaa,  Aftinin  vulgarity 


lorkhur 


f  i'er 


—  the  partlcnhu' 


Illythe'a  rJ- 
uslrati^'e  of  the  Scriptural 
To  the  west  of  the  range 
of  the  Ghor-khiir  Ues  that  of  ^m  ' 
trie  Hemionua  of  ancient  wrilera- 
<ipociee  apnatrophizcd  in  the  book  ol 
Aat  noticed  by  Xenophon.  Therr  la  a  recent  ac- 
ctmut  of  it  bj  Mr,  l^janl  in  NinrVfh  anti  ill  Rt- 
ui  iiiu  (p.  324).  Returning  ftom  the  Sinber,  he 
wu  riding  through  the  daot  to  Tel  Alia',  and  (here 
he  mia(ook  a  troop  of  them  for  ■  body  of  hone 
with  the  Bedouin  ridcn  concealed !  '  The  nadaf 
win  reroetnber,'  he  adda.  '  that  Senoplion  men- 
tloni  (hoe  beantiful  aiitnula.  which  be  moat  hava 
■een  during  hia  march  over  theae  tst  plalna  .  , 
■*  The  eoui^y,"  aaja  he,  " 


le  Mk,  rmd  full  d(  vornimwd ,  it  an; 
9  kind  oT  (hniU  or  reeda  grew  then  ihey  liad 

n  thflj  were  punued,  luving  g*li^ 
'      '    "ill  <&T  tbey  aeeeded 


than  much  in  Kpced);  4ud  when  tlicM  eune  up 
with  them  Ihe^  did  the  (wiw  Ihing  igun  .  .  .  Tt 

fleth  of  thnw  tlHt  vrm  Uken  ma  like  that  of 
pad  deo  hut  niore  t*nder  '■  (^ikjA.  i.  SB).  'I 
flKUien,'  rontinim  Air.  I«]ard,  'they  equal  Ibe 
gaiellc,  aud  to  oietuke  Uiem  ia  a  feat  which  nnlj 
one  pr  Iwo  of  the  mint  celehraled  mina  have  httn 
known  ta  accnmpliah ' "  (^nnoii  and  Maq.  of 
Km.  UiiL  i-ol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  248). 

The  auhjoined  wood^iul  repreaenla  aume  kind  of 
Tild  Mi  depicUd  on  moDumimUat  HcnepoUa. 

W.  H. 


fill.  36.       [SHKLOMITII.J 

ASSANI'ABrZiMJaT;  [Vat.  Aid. 'A<r»^fai 
\\n.  AffOfuaiJ  9  MSS.  'Airi^IuO  Aunntuu), 
E»lr.  vUi.  M.     [H«iHABtAH.] 

■  ASSAREinOTH.  Tllia  ward  ii  giren  i 
Uw  margin  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Hacc.  Ii.  IS  at  U 


r  of  tba  KoBHi 
'AtraniM  a 
ji.  (H«b.  ui].)40ai  tlten 

the  iiib.  rransin,  a. 

ASSHTTB-     [AasTRiA.J 

ASSHU-RIM  (C-Wyr  "Ainmifwi^i  Aka 
Amivpifi:  Auurin).  A  triba  dnoendal  Ihim  Db- 
dan,  the  gnudaon  of  Abnhaoi  (Gen.  m.  3). 
The;  h»e  not  lieeii  IdenliGed  with  wj  dcgiM  of 
Ecrtalntj.  Kjiotwl  conaidcra  than  the  njDe  with 
the  Aathur  of  Hi.  uvil.  33,  and  coDiKeted  with 
•DUtbeni  Anliia.  W.  A.  W. 

ASSIDB'ANB  CAviIoThi  [in  1  Uaec  tIL 
Ala.  ATiJtBi.  Sin.  Afffitoui:]  Ataikti,  i.  e. 
D''"!"~r.i  lliepiata,  "purilanai"  «{  ttr<3(u,  o." 
Iinai),  the  iianie  aatumed  b;  a  aeeljoa  of  the  or- 
thodoi  J«n  (I  Hacc  ii.  13  [*a  ramp.  Aid.  Alei.], 
alii  [Rom.  Sin.]  'lovlalair,  probobl;  by  coRstJoo: 
1  Muc.  lii.  13:  2  Hacc.  nr.  6),  aa  dittinguiahed 
fhim  "the  impioua"  (ol  i<rti9tri,  t  Hace.  lii.  8, 
d.  21,  vil.  a,  «c.1,  "the  lawl«  "  (si  Jbv/iai,  1 
Maee.  iii.  S,  li.  33,  ic),  "the  Innagreaaan"  (ol 
rapira/iBi,  1  Macs.  i.  II,  &e.j,  that  ia,  the  He^ 
Inuung  betion.  They  appear  to  have  eiiated  ai  a 
party  before  the  Maceabmui  riaiDg,  and  wen  jmb- 
abl)  bound  by  aome  peculiar  tow  to  the  eitsnal 
obaervance  of  the  Uw  |1  Mace.  ii.  4S,  tuovtii- 
CtffSai  Tf  'Vir).  They  were  among  tlw  ftnt  In 
J^n  Hattathua  (I  Hace.  L  c):  and  nan  aflCT- 
wsrdi  (o  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  &ithful  (3  Mate.  liv.  S,  dI  ktyiium  rAt 
'lOEfSniw 'AfrjfaTof,  my  ijpijyttrai  ^lovias  A  Moir- 
ttoBojoi  .  .  .}.  When  Itwi^idea  came  againat 
Jemialem  they  uaed  Ibeir  influence  (1  Macc-  viL 
13,  irpBT4i  si  'Airil.  iaay  fr  uioli  'lo-po^A)  to 
conclude  a  peace,  becaute  "a  prieet  of  the  a»d  of 
Aaron"  (Alciniua;  waawith  him, and  liityoftheoi 
fell  by  hia  tncher]'  [ALCiMrs].  The  name  Oua- 
Idhn  occura  frequently  in  the  Paalma  (e.  g.  Pi 
lull.  2  =  1  Hacc.  vii.  IT;  cmli.  B,  A«.);  and  it 
hai  ben  adopted  in  recent  timea  by  a  aect  of  INilith 
Jewa,  who  take  an  the  huia  of  tb^  myatical  lya- 
lem  the  doctrinM  of  the  CftUliittc  book  Zotai 
(BetT,  Eneh  wtd  GnAtr,  t.  y.  CAotniUer). 

RF.  W. 

AS-SIB  ("C-W  [cnpttVe]:  'A^fp,  'Aflip. 
Attr.  Am-).  1.  Son  of  Konh  (Ei.  vi.  24)  1  Chr. 
tLU). 

S.  Son  tJ  KU«ii4>h,  and  a  loRbther  of  Snoot. 
(1  Wr.  li.  33.37). 

3.  Sou  (^  Jeconiah  (1  Chr.  ill.  IT),  unleat 
'^BH  n*?p^betranihiled"Jeamiah  thenpthn'' 
(Berlheannrf'iic.l.  O. 

AI^'SOS  or  AS'SUS  CAo-itsi),  a  town  and  m- 
port  ol  the  lionian  |jnit  ince  of  AtiiA,  in  the  diatlkt 
anciently  callrd  U.taia.  It  waa  aituated  on  the 
northeni  ihore  of  the  gulf  of  ADitAMTTTiuK,  and 
waa  only  about  aeven  niila  from  the  qipoaite  coaal 
of  Laboa,  near  Methymna  (Ktrab.  liil.  p.  61B).  A 
good  lloman  toad,  cunoecling  the  luwna  of  tba 
central  parta  of  t)ie  [Tovinoe  with  Aleiandiia  I>oar 
[Troah]  paaaed  Ihruueh  Aaac^  the  diatanca  b* 
tween  the  two  latter  placea  heiiig  alsut  90  mUei 
{Itin.  ArOort.).  Ilitae  gvogi aphical  polnta  iUn». 
Inte  St.  Paul'i  n^d  poaiage  thiou|{b  the  tmn  ■■ 
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jiculiooi'd  in  Ad*  ix.  13,  14.    The  ship  iu  in. 

IM  wu  tu  ucomplub  fail  voyags  from  TVou  to  Ci 
•Tta  [to  Ptolernaia,  Acl«  lii.  T]  weat  round  Cape 
Ltctum,  white  be  Uoli  the  much  ihorta-  >)umt}' 
hy  lud.  I'hui  he  wu  sUe  to  Jirin  the  ihip  ritb- 
aul  difficnltj,  and  in  sufficint  tima  (or  her  tu 
anchor  off  MitrloM  at  the  cine  of  '  ' 
which  Treai  had  I>«q  left. 

The  chief  chanicleritttc  of  Aawa  WM 
alngulitlj  Qneh.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace  of 
Uie Uoiaana."  lake  asji  that  "the  whole  ^vea 
pahapt  th«  most  perfect  idea  of  a  (inek  city  tliat 
anywben  aula."  The  nnulni  are  numaoiu  snd 
reniaricably  well  proiervfd,  partly  bet»u»e  many  of 
[[ibbuildlngfl  were  uf  granite.  The  citulel,  aix>ve 
the  theatre,  comnianda  a  glorioru  view,  and  inual 
iladf  haTC  been  a  noble  olyeci  frooi  the  aea.    The 
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I  Street  of  Toiuba,  laidlng  to  tlie  Gnat  Gate,  la  one 
I  of  the  nuJflt  remarkable  featune  of  Anoa.  lllufr 
'  iratjona  of  (he  ancient  city  will  he  fuund  iu  Teutf, 

Chirac,  Fellowi,  and  (^hoiieul-UoufHer.  It  li  now 
,  ulteriy  desolate.  Two  monogtaphi  on  tlie  nibjecl 
jare  mentioned  by  Winer;  Qiuuidt,  Dt  Auoa.  Re- 
'ginm.  ITIO;  Aiiuiell,  Dr'Aaa^.  Upnl.  1T58. 
I  It  u  now  a  oiatUr  uf  curioaity  to  reler  to  the 
'  inteqireladon  which  uaed  to  be  gKea  to  the  wordi 

aaaar  waftKiyonii,  in  Acta 

Vulgato  iJiej  were  rendered  " 


of  tbid  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place 
imerled  hv  I'odre  Ueorgi,  in  the  map  wl 
pjuiieg  hii  Puaiui  Natifi-agm  (Venel 
IBl).  The  tnw  Mioe  of  the  paHgi 
given  b)  Ben. 


ASSUB-BCS  ('Affilqpof  [Alei.  Airft^qpor 
Camp.  Aid. 'AffffsMifkif:  JjnKrui]),  Tob.  liv.  IS. 

[AllAaUUHUS.] 

AS'8UR('^)4:-A<rff<i^:[Aa«ir]).L  Eir. 
It  9;  IV  Uiidil.  B;  S  Eidr.  li.  8;  Jud.  il.  U;  v. 
ll  ri.  1,  ITi  tU.  SO,  aii  lUI.  IS;  liv.  i\  xv.  6: 
™.  4.    [A88UUK;  Assyria.) 

a.  CAiroi'fi:  [AM.]  Alei.  Kaoup:  Aau.)  1  Eadr. 

.    31         [H*H..L-B.] 

AriSYBlA,  AOSH'UR  ("WaJH  :  ■Affu-o^i 
.  w.  'Ao-criipfa:  .iluiir),  wia  a  great  and  powerful 
cnnlry  Ijinn  on  the  Tigrii  <(^,  U.  14),  (lie  c«p- 
l.ij  of  which  waa  Nlnevah  (Gen.  i.  11,  in.).  It 
dsii'ed  iu  name  appamitiv  IWHn  Aaihur,  the  aon 
^  Shem  (Gen.  i,  M  [1  Chr.  i.  17)1,  who  in  kter 
4mea  waa  wonhlpped  aa  th^  chief  god  by  the 
Aaajriana.  [Anfaur  oceun  al»  Gen.  i.  11  (proh- 
iMj);  Num.  nii.  M,  94      "  ■    " 


i,  aa  tbe  name  of  the  country  or 
pcDBle.]  Tlw  boundariei  of  AMtris  diSnd  ereitly 
tl  diflbrent  perioda.  Probably  in  tbe  Mrlieat  lima 
it  wM  eonflned  to  a  snail  tnct  of  low  oountrr  be. 
tann  the  GtM  Vidiitb  and  tbe  Lbnct  £ab,  or 
Z-ii  A^al,  Ijiiut  4hidy  on  the  kA  bMik   i  Vat 


I'uria.  Gradually  iti  Umila  were  eilcndad,  until 
il  came  to  l«  regarded  aa  eompriiing  the  whole 
,  region  between  the  Anaeouu  niountaiut  (lat.  37^ 
:tO'|  upon  the  north,  and  upon  tbo  south  Uie  coun- 
Itry  about  Bai(bdad  (lat.  U°  30).  F^atward  ito 
,  boundary  wa^  the  hi^h  range  of  Tagrua,  or  maun. 
tdirK  of  A'vrriiWiri ;  wcatward,  it  waa,  according  to 
the  viewi  of  lonie,  bounded  by  the  Meaopotunlau 
desert,  while,  accordini;  to  otJiers,  it  retuJied  (lie 
EuphralH.  Taking  the  greateat  of  tbeee  dimeu- 
sloni,  AMiTia  may  be  said  to  have  extonded  in  a 
direction  from  N.  ^^  to  S.  W.  a  distuee  of  noiriy 
MM)  miles,  with  a  widUi  rarying  from  3M)  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  Utile  exceed  100,000 
•qnara  milea.  or  alioiit  equal  that  of  Italy. 

1.  GttKral  chmarltr  of  lilt  couMry.  —  TTie 
country  within  theee  hmila  ia  of  a  varied  BhamctiO'. 
<>n  the  nonli  and  cut  tbe  high  mount^-cbaina 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistiui  are  aueoeedad  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hill*  of  a  luowwhat  arid  aipect, 
whlcb  detach  themseltM  from  lite  principal  ndgea, 
runnmg  parallel  to  Lbeni        ^  ,i    -    ,    . 
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flndnhting  Eone  of  country,  wdl  watered  and  fiurly 
productivef  which  finally  ainka  down  with  some  nid- 
Jenneas  upon  the  great  Meaopotamian  plauif  the 
modem  district  of  EUezireh.  This  vast  flat, 
which  extends  in  length  for  250  mika  from  the  kt- 
itude  of  Mardin  (37°  20  )  to  that  of  Tthit  (34° 
33'),  and  vrhich  ia,  in  phuses,  of  nearly  equal  width, 
ia  uiterrupted  only  by  a  single  limeatone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridee  riaing  abruptly  out  of  the  ^n; 
which,  aplitUng  off  from  Zagros  in  hi.  33^  30', 
may  be  traced  under  the  namea  of  Sarazur^  Ham- 
nn,  and  Hinjary  from  Jwan  in  I^Auristan  nearly  to 
RakkcA  oil  the  Euphratea.  "From  all  parts  of 
the  plain  the  Sii^ar  is  a  beautiful  olyect.  Ita  lime- 
stone rocka,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numberleaa 
ravines  which  furrow  ita  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow**  (Layard,  Ninevth  and  BaJbyUm, 
p.  265).  Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stntching 
southward  and  westward  f^irther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  70 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  hears  marks  of  having  beien  in  eariy  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  spring  tune  with  the  richest 
v^etation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  fiat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  **  graxs-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  ** 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  hundred  {Nineveh  and  ita  liemairUj 
i.  315);  from  another,  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Kin.  and  Bab,  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Ni>'EVKII.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  ihey  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bavian  to  the  DiynUh^  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  atud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sircar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Khabour  (Layud,  cha.  xii.- 
xiT.),  northward  to  Mardin^  and  aouthward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baghdad. 

2.  Province*  of  Asiyria,  —  Aaayria  in  Scripture 
'a  commonly  spoken  of  m  its  entirety,  and  unleaa 

Ihe  Hutzab  (^^H)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  ia  an  equiv- 
4lent  for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
jf  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
daaaical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  Aa- 
tiyria  into  a  number  of  r^iona  —  Stnibo  (xvi.  §  ] 
Mild  $  4)  b)to  Aturia^  ArheHtu,  Ariacene^  ApMo- 
uiatis,  Chalo>ti*iSj  iJuhmene^  Caifichene^  Athabene^ 
MsBCpoUifida^  Ac.;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa^ 
ihitis,  Adiabene^  the  Oaramaan  country,  ApoUo- 
Matis,  ArWitia^  the  country  of  the  Sambata, 
Caladne,  and  SiUacene.  Theae  regiona  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  aa  Arbelitis  firom  Ar- 
DSla;  Oabcene  (or  Calachine)  from  Cakh  or  Halah 
Geo.  z.  11;  3  K.  zvii.  6);  Apolloniatis  from  Apol- 
imim;  SHtaeene  fkom  Sittaoe,  Ae.    Adia!bene,  how- 
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ever,  the  richest  ttfpaa  of  all,  derived  its  apffdla 
tiou  fh)m  the  Zab  {Diab)  riven  on  which  it  lay 
as  Ammianus  Maroellinns  informs  us  (xziii.  90) 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood litei^y  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphratea  ai<i  the  Tigiia)  distinct  from  Assyria. 

just  as  the   sacred   writen    dutinguiah      D^ 

D';nn3  from  •Wtt^S.    Strabo  (xvi.  §  n  extended 

Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into 
Arabia  and  Syria! 

3.  CAte/'c»<»e«-  — The  chief  cities  of  Ass}iia  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following:  —  Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  (Ndibi-  Yumu  and  Koym^ 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
Kikh  l^kert/hat;  Saigina  or  Dur-Saigina,  now 
Khi*i$'thml ;  Arbela,  stUl  Arbil;  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  DiynUh  with  the  'llgris ;  and  Sittaoe, 
a  little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
shoidd  not  rather  be  reckoned  tu  I^bylonia. 

4.  yntiont  bordering  on  AMyrin.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  R. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  n^hbora  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  tlieir  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Be- 
yond these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  aub- 
jected  the  mountaineers,  and  waa  tliereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border- 
state  east  of  the  'Hgris,  while  13abylonia  occupied 
the  aiune  poattion  between  the  rivers.  West  of  tlie 
Euphratea  was  Arabia,  and  Wgher  up  S^ria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  wLich  last  reached  frnn 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti- Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

6.  History  of  Astyiia  —  oi-iyinal  j>eojtiing.  —  On 
the  Bulyect  of  the  original  peopling  and  eariy  cum- 
dltion  of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  r^^ard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings <k  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  As- 
syria was  peopled  from  Baltylon  (Gen.  x  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon  —  a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  Aas}Tia  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufKcioitly.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semir- 
amis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  Babylon,  is^nly  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
history.  The  researehes  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  ootmtries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by  the  state- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  been  deciphovd  on 
the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the  whole  char- 
aeter  of  the  remains  discovered,  that  Babylonian 
greatneaa  and  civilization  waa  earlier  tlian  Aaayriaa, 
and  that  while  the  former  waa  of  native  growth 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Hie  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  which  if 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instrument 
upon  moist  day,  but  Is  only  with  much  labor  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock,  moar 
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'mj€  ben  inventod  in  a  oonntry  when  mia  **  had 
brick  for  itone"  (Geo.  zi.  3),  and  h»fe  thence 
pasMd  to  one  when  the  material  was  uniuited  for 
it.  It  may  be  obeerred  aho,  that  wliile  writing 
occun  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babylc^ 
nian  ruins  (Loftus's  ChfUdMa,  p.  169),  and  gnd- 
oallj  improve!  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria 
jniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundaUon  of  the  kingdom,  — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difibrence  b^ween  dassiral  author- 
ities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widdy  at  vari- 
ance on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  former !  Scripture  does  but  little  to  determine 
the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  author.  Geogn4>hically  —  as  a  country 
—  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14,  zxv.  18;  Num.  uiv.  22,  24);  but  it  does  not 
^>pear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (ab.  b.  c.  770).  In  Abraham's  time 
(b.  c.  1900?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can 
have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its.  monarch 
would  have  been  found  among  thoee  who  invaded 
Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gien.  xiv.  I).  In 
the  time  of  the  eariy  Judges  (b.  c.  1400?)  As- 
syria, if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
strength ;  for  C^ushan-Rishathaum,  the  first  of  the 
foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8),  u 
master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
(Aram^yaharmin  =  **  Syria  between  the  two  riv- 
en**). Hiese  focts  militate  strongly  against  the 
views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  b.  c.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  ff.  i.  263).  The  more  modest  ao- 
oount  of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
iinU^  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
aooonlanoe  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  Herod- 
otus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "fords  of 
Asia  **  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations 
(t  95).  After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
which  he  does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom 
wss  formed,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  b.  c.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
asngned  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  dste  not  very  greatly  anterior  to  b.  c.  1228. 
Berosus,  who  made  the  empire  last  526  years  to 
the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can,  i.  4), 
must  have  agreed  neariy  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
iom  within  the  13th  century.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  If,  for  convenience*  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  ba  desired,  the  coi^jecture  of  Dr. 
Brandls  has  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  fixes 
the  year  b.  c.  1273  as  that  from  which  the  526 
years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  {Rerum  Attyr- 
iarvm  Tempora  EmendcUa^  p.  17). 

7.  Early  HngB^  from  the  fouMdation  of  the  brng- 
iom  to  PuL  —  The  fong  list  of  Assyrian  kbigs, 
«hich  nas  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms, 
only  slightly  varied  (CUnt  F,  H.  i.  267),  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  derived  fsom  Ctesias. 
WHt  of  neeesrity  be  disouded,  together  with  his 
date  for  the  kingd:>m.  It  coven  a  space  of  above 
ADO  years,  and  bean  marks  besides  of  audacious 
ftnud,  being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
nartcn,  Arian,  Semitie,  and  (jnek,  —  nanus  of 
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g9ds.  names  of  tonns,  names  of  rivers,  —  and  in  its 
estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  yean  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  rogns  in  half  the  instances 
amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Uufor 
tunately  we  have  no  sutbentic  list  to  substitute  foe 
the  forgery  of  Ctesiaa  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings 
as  relaxing  during  his  period  of  526  yean,  and 
mentioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
woriE  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i 
106  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and 
neither  Gredc  nor  Oriental  sources  are  a\'ailable  to 
8U[^y  the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irrepa- 
rable. Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  havs 
done  something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in 
oiu-  knowledge;  but  the  readlug  of  names  is  stiH 
so  doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  eariy  p»> 
riod  of  Assyrian  history  in  a  very  genersl  way,  only 
mentioning  kings  by  name  when,  through  the  sat- 
isfactory identi£ation  of  a  cuneiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kikh^Sheryhal,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
and  this  (rfaoe  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Babybnisn  govemore  who  previously  exoicised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appean  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  country,  namely,  A»»hur.  It  was  built  of  brick^ 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
ures, llie  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
neariy  350  years,  from  b.  c.  1273  to  n.  c.  930.  The 
most  remaricable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appean  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  ckMe  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borden  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites;  invaded 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda;  and  claims  to  have  vA>- 
dued  forty-two  countries  **  from  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  (Zab  Aifat)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
Setting  Sun.**  All  this  he  accomplished  m  the  first 
five  yean  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appean 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  to  Babybn  various  idols  fron. 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarclis  of  the  KiUh-Sheryhnt  s»* 
ries,  both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  great  monar?hs,  Sardanapalus  the  fint,  and  his 
son  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar.  who  were  among 
I  the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sarda- 
,  iiapalus  the  fint,  who  appean  to  have  been  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  r. ; 
comp.  HeUan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  gov* 
emmentfrom  Kileh-Sherghal  to  Nimrud  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  palaoes  which  have  recently  beoi 
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Bihnmflrt  by  our  ooimtrymeiL  A  great  portiou  of 
the  AMyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum 
are  derived  ftx>m  this  edifice.  A  dcKription  ot  the 
building  has  heen  given  bj  Mr.  l^jrard  {\in.  and 
its  Bemaim^  voL  U.  ch.  11).  By  an  inscription 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  upon  itx  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
tar  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  Chald»a,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. His  mm,  Shalmaneser  or  Shahnanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obdulc,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conquat>r.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  great  por- 
tions of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phcenicia; 
everywhere  making  the  Idngs  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous Scriptural  personages,  being  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  taking  tribute  fh>m  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul, 
or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  of  the  Ass}Tian 
lungs  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  The  kinffs  fi-om  Pul  to  Kiarhaddon.  —  The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  lungs  from  Pul  almost 
to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
S^nacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  x\ii.  3, 
zviii.  13,  ziz.  37);  and  in  Iraiah  we  have  tlie  name 
of  "Sargon,  king  of  Assyria"  (zx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  tliat  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8tb  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  b.  t\  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
dialled  account  of  the  actions  of  these  khigs,  which 
will  1«  more  properly  rdated  in  the  articles  specially 
deioted  to  them.  [Pul,  Stialmank.ser,  Sar- 
fsoM,  ^.]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
m  the  gtsneral  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  Eatab&^meru  of  (he  Lower  Dyruisty.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
yt  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
curred in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynnsty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a 
clo6e  at  the  reign  of  Pnl  (Polyhist  ap.  Euaeb. 
t  s.  c),  and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a 
WW  «rie8.  By  the  synchronism  of  ISIenahem  (2 
X.  zv.  19),  the  date  of  Pul  may  be  detemihied  to 
about  D.  c.  7.70.  It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans considered  their  independence  to  have  com- 
nenced  (u.  c.  747).  Herodotus  probably  intended 
^  asagn  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  commo- 

!on  which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
syrian empire  into  a  number  of  fragnienta,  out  of 
irhich  were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms. 
Umbb  traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether 
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trustworthy;  but  their  coincidence  te  at  ieast  re 
maikable,  and  seems  to  show  that  about  the  middh 
of  the  eighth  oentiury  b.  c.  there  must  have  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revolutioL 
foreign  or  domesUc,  —  and  a  consequent  weakening 
or  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  tlie  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathiaa, 
ii.  25),  that  the  ori^al  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  BeleQs,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  fiunily  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names, 
—  for  BelocLos  is  dose  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  Ti^aJth-Pileser 
(who  in  the  inscriptions  is  called  **  Tiglath-/'a^- 
si'ra  *'),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiprlath  Pileser  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  found-f  of  what  has  been  called 
the  *'  Lower  Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  tliaf. 
Berosus  really  gave  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.  The  synchronism  between  the  revolutiou 
in  Arayria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  ezactnesa,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  is  known  to  have  been  upon  the  ^rone 
about  u.  c.  740  (Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  b.  c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  enynre  at  this  period.  — 
Many  writers  of  repute  —  among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr  —  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state 
ment  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up. 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scriptiue  and  from  Uie  niou- 
umenta,  that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  ( yortrdge  uber  aUe  Gt' 
schichte^  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Ass^iia 
soon  "recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy.**  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  zz.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  zvii.  6);  while  anotlier 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymaia 
(2  K.  zvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  fiK>m  our  ob< 
saving  symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  cl»r  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian 
arms  pushed  fiurther,  or  thdr  eflbrts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period 
are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with  th^ 
representations.  They  ezhibit  to  us  the  above- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  eztending  their  dominions 
farther  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  or 
pire  is  continually  rising  under  them ,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  subjects 
are  fuUy  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  greatness 
to  be  trat^  in  the  architectural  monuments.  N<^ 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size 
or  splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No 
series  of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all 
to  be  corapiu«d  with  those  which  were  erected  b^ 
Sargon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnlfr 
cent  remuns  at  Koyunjvk  and  fChorsa6>ui  bdoiq| 
entirely  to  these  later  kings,  while  those  x  jt  Ntmrm 
at«  about  equally  divided  betwaen  that  and  tbet» 
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li  18  ftirther  noticeable  that  the  writ* 
■rs  who  maj  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  from 
Beroem,  as  Polyhistor  and  Abydeniu,  particularly 
axpatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  later  kings. 
Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euaeb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib 
oonquend  Babylon,  defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cili- 
oia,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus 
related  the  same  fiicts,  except  that  he  substituted 
fiir  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added,  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
bwer  Syria  and  I'^'pt  {ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Me- 
oander,  the  Tynan  historian,  assigned  to  Shalma- 
neMf  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  AnL 
Jud.  ix.  U),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invaded  Kgypt  (ii.  141).  On  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more  gferious  than  the  fint;  that  under  it  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest 

Tlie  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
ton,  about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser^s  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterwards 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde- 
pendence [Babylon].  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he  would 
natiirally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  became  free 
ihtsn  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth; 
and  it  may  further  be  obsen-ed  that,  even  as  re- 
gards Babylon,  the  Assjnrian  lo»  was  not  perma- 
nent. Saifion,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  all 
exennsed  fuil  authority  over  that  country,  which 
appears  to  liave  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at  the 
eioee  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  SucceMtu'i  of  KsarhadJon.  —  By  the  end  <^ 
the  reign  of  lilsarhadduu  the  triumph  of  the  Ahh}t- 
ian  arms  had  been  so  complete  that  Hcarccly  on 
enemy  was  left  wlio  could  cauMc  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hauuith,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  beai  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judna  had  beet\  made  n  feud- 
atory; Philistiaand  Idumna  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Saigon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  pro6uie  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  b^lin  which  brought 
about  her  down£klL  The  monuments  show  that 
the  aon  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapa- 
his  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  — as 
hb  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
Mpelus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nin- 
eveh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ess as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  np- 
•dly  decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
(if  firesh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  tiiis  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six 
voturies  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  /*atf  ^.^iMyrui.  — The  fiOl  of  Assyria,  bng 
inviooaly  propheiied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-10),  was  ef- 
Wted  (humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength 
wd  boldnsis  of  the  Medes.    If  we  mav  trust  Hc^  I 
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rudutus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Ninmen  took 
place  tiliout  the  year  it.  c.  6>)ti.  By  what  clrauik 
fttancet  this  people,  who  had  so  l«fiig  been  ecgaged 
ill  contests  Mrith  the  Amyrians,  and  hail  hitherto 
shown  theniHeives  so  utterly  miable  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  ntrong  enough  to  assume  an  ag 
gressive  attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevitcs  to  sub- 
mit to  a  siege,  can  only  be  coi\)ectured.  Whether 
mere  natural  increase,  or  whetho*  fresh  immigra- 
tion)* from  the  eaiit,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  thiii  time  so  far  alx>ve  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  detennine.  We  can  only  say  that, 
soon  ailer  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they 
liegan  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  grad- 
uaiUy  increasing  in  Rtrengtb,  they  pit)ceeded,  about 
the  year  u.  c.  6-J^,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  uonie  time  their  efforts  were  uiisuo- 
cessf(U;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  beoime  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.  c.  625,  or 
a  littie  eariier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Miv- 
DiAJ.  Saracus,  the  last  king,  —  probably  Uie  grand- 
son of  t><arhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vsun,  he 
collected  bis  wives  and  bis  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  baud  setting  fire  to  the  buildmg, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abyrlenus,  who  probai>ly  follows  Berosus; 
and  its  outline  so  far  sgrees  witli  Ctesias  (ap.  Dtod. 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's 
details  of  tiie  siege.  [Nine v Kit.]  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overeomc,  and  Nineveh  cap- 
tured and  de^itmyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud,  x.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tubit  (xiv.  16)  are  agreed.  Polyhistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  Euaeb.  i<  5);  and  thcNe  authori- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Aledes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (i.  106),  and  says  nothing 
of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fuyai/nerU  of  pr'ajfthecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  /ephaniah  (ii.  19-Ib)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  deli>'ered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  rery  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  It.  V.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Zephauiah  is  even  hiter,  since  be 
prophesied  under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  R.  c.  G39 
to  608.  If  B.  c.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  proiihecy 
about  H.  c.  630.  Ez^Viel,  writing  about  h.  c.  584, 
bean  witness  historically  to  the  complete  deHtruo- 
tiou  which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  usuig  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh- Hophrt  and  the 
^yptiaus  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  decbued  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
dose  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  oe  **  no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  .Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  evai  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  UU,ter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  phce  about  •  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Ilyt- 
taspla.  It  fidled  signally,  and  appears  never  to  have 
been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining  thence* 
forth  submissive  sutj^jects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Hiey  werp  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baf  )y- 
km  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192).  and  paid  an 
amnud  tnuute  of  a  thooand  talente  of  sil  "er.     In 
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the  B^nbn  annios,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part 
fixMo  the  fubject-natioiifl,  they  appear  never  to  have 
been  held  of  much  account,  though  they  fought,  in 
common  with  the  other  leviea,  at  ThemHipylae,  at 
(/unaza,  at  Iwng,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  thie  Aisyrian  em- 
|»ire,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attaii:ed   to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.    In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  be^  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  oeotralization  whidi  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satnpial  system  of  Perda. 
As  Solomon  '*  reigned  over  all  the  kin^domt  bom 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  bnd  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  B^ypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
nionarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings 
—  the  native  mien  of   the  several  ocuntries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These 
naUve  prinres  —  the  sole  govemon  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  •  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch, 
of  whom  thoy  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.     Menahem  (2  K.  zv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xrii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  U),  and  Manasseh  (2  Clir.  xxxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  many 
native  kings  of  Ualiyk>n,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  Nabonasaar;  and  this  sj-stem  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  miiversal  throughout  the  em- 
pire.   It  naturally  involved  the  fV«quent  recurrence 
of  troubles.     Princes  circumstajiced  as  were  the 
.Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always  looking  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  reestablish 
their  independence.     The  offer  of  a  foreign  aUiance 
would  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  resist, 
and  hence   the  continual  warnings  gi^'en  to  the 
Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt.     Apart  from 
this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial  misfortune 
or  diflUculty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  riolent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  Uirow  off  the  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  ahnoet  of  necessity,  to  a  rebdlion. 
The  history  of  ttie  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  ranedies  of  the 
leverest  character,     llie  deposition  of  the  rebel 
mnce,  the  wasting;  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of 
jis  ca|iita],  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
jf  the  tribute  tlienceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsucoessftil  re>'olt;  to  which 
were  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
measures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
eoncemed  in  the  attempt,  or  the  transplantation 
of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.     The  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  by  them 
banded  on  to  the  Uabylonian  and  Pereian  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  fiir  As8}Tia  required 
a  religious  conformity  fifom  the  subject  people.  Her 
idigion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numer- 
ous minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  sUx/l  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to 
be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  ((ten.  x.  22). 
Ilie  uiscriptions  appear  to  slate  that  ui  all  coun- 
tries over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their 
mpremacy,  they  set  up  **  the  laws  of  Asshur,**  and 
«  altan  to  the  Great  Gods  "     (t  was  probiibly  in 
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oooneetlon  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  tha* 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  firtnn  Damascus,  where  he  hac* 
made  hia  submission  to  Tlglath-PUesn',  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  history 
of  Hecekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the 
rule,  if  reaisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  reestablish  the  idolatry  which  be  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduoed  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

16.  /it  extent.  —  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writen.  Cteaias  took  Semira- 
niis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notk>n  has  foog  been  exploded,  bat 
even  Niebuhr  appean  to  have  believed  in  the  ez- 
tensiuu  of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon  —  whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian  —  to  IVoy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monarchs  (Alt.  GesehichL  i.  88-8).  The  in- 
formation derived  from  the  native  monuments  tends 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
hounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  eztending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Deaert;  on  the 
south,  the  Peraian  Gulf  and  the  Deaert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following:  —  Susiana,  Chaldna,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Meaopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilida,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumsea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  hare  held  at  one  time  certidn  portioos 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lyda, 
PamphyUa,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  went  and  nor^, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India,— even  Cannania  and 
Persia  Proper,  —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear 
at  no  time  e\-en  to  hare  been  overrun  by  the  Aayr> 
ian  armies. 

16.  CHviHzation  of  the  Attjfriant.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  obaerved, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  Thc^ 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
bnia  (which  at  that  time  was  C^ishite),  and  thos 
acquainted  with  the  Bahyfonian  inventicma  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  buildii^^,  the 
form  and  size  uf  their  bricks,  their  architectural 
ornamentation,  their  religion  and  worship,  iu  « 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babybn,  whicli 
they  always  re^rded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  ezoeption  of  Asshur.  Still, 
as  their  civilization  devetoped,  it  became  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  gnwtL 
The  alabaster  quarries  in  thefar  neighborhood  aop- 
pHed  them  with  a  material  unknown  to  then 
southern  ndghbovs,  on  triiieh  they  oonkl  npnaan» 
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hir  lietter  than  upon  enamelled  brieki,  the  joeoei 
#hich  intereated  them.  Hieir  arUats,  fiuthful  and 
bboriona,  acquired  a  oooaidenible  power  of  render 
ing  the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  yivid 
and  strikin<;  representaUona  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatlj  aflect 
the  ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  nude,  yet  even  here  thdr  emblematic 
flgtties  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
iHbich  is  worthy  of  remarlE,  and  which  im|diea  the 
poasession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
ehief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  tven 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
i^ipearanoe  of  life,  which  place  them  high  amonj; 
realiatic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  oomparatiyely  stationary  from  the  eariient 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  oouven- 
tifloaL  The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
deddedlj  the  best.  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proaeh  perfection ;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  tiie 
new  groupings,  and  the  more  cardfiil  and  exact 
drawing  of  the  whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  which  might  have  expanded  uu- 
der  fkvorafaJe  cireumstanoes  into  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  tlie  Gredcs. 

Tlie  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  thdr  buildings.  They 
are  foond  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains;  to 
have  nsed  the  le\^er  and  the  roller;  to  have  engraved 
gems;  to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inkyiiig, 
enamelling,  and  overlayuig  with  metals;  to  have 
manufectured  glass,  and  been  aflqnaint^eid  with  the 
lens;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  bronxe  and  i^x)ry 
ornaments,  duhes,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  degant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
have  at-litined  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in 
the  most  important  points  barlwrians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial;  thdr  religiou 
ooarse  and  sensual;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel; 
even  their  art  materialiiitic,  and  so  debasing;  they 
bad  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centralized  government,  and  been  Gcid*s 
sooorge  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6); 
they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Arian  race  whksh,  with  less  appreciation  of 
ait,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of 
captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

(See  for  the  geography  (>pt.  Jones's  paper  in  the 
xiv*k  volume  of  the  AntUic  iiociUyt  Joumnl  (part 
i);  Col.  Cbesney^s  KuphraUi  iCxpedUionf  Mr. 
LAymnl*s  Works;  Rich's  KurdUOtn^  Ac  For  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson's  Heroduttu^  vol.  i.; 
Bkandis*s  Rerum  Aftyriarum  Ttmpora  Emtmlata ; 
flir  H  Hawiinson's  Omiributumt  to  At  Asiat  jmc. 
*ourt^  and  the  Atkenctum;  Bosanquet's  Sficred 
md  Profane  Chnmology;  H.  Oppert^s  Rapport 
I  mm  ExrtUence  M,  le  Ainittrr  tie  tInttntcUani 
Dr.  Ilioeks'f  Contrilmtioni  to  the  Dubiin  Unictrtiiy 
Mag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Expo§Uum  ofiht  Prtiph- 
seMt  relatmg  to  Nineveh  and  Atayria ;  and  oomp. 
1.  O.  Nkbnhr'B  Vortr^  iber  alter  (ieadUekU, 
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vol.  i.;  Clinton's  Fasti  HtU.y  vol.  i.;  and  M.  Kl» 
buhr*s  Oetchichtt  Asmr's  und  Babets.)     G.  R. 

*  The  work  of  5Ir.  Rawlinsou,  the  writer  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
sul^ect:  Phe  Five  (rreat  Mottfirckie*  of  the  An- 
cient Eastern  Worlti;  or,  the  History^  Geography^ 
and  Antiquities  of  Chakkea^  Anaifriff,  HnbgUm,  Me- 
difiy  and  Persia  (vols.  i.  to  iii.  l/>ndon,  1882-65). 
For  some  of  the  important  Biblical  oouncctioni*,  l>r. 
Kusey's  fntroduetioH  to  Jonah  (pp.  247-^)  maj 
be  read  with  advantage.  There  is  a  i;ood  account 
of  the  .\s8yrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  infoniMtion, 
by  Spiegel,  in  Hensog's  Reai'Encyk.^  art  Ninior 
laid  Asuyritu^  voL  x.  pp.  361-81,  and  supplementary 
artide,  vol.  xx.  pp.  219-2-36.  See  also  the  daborals 
article  on  Assyria  by  Brandis,  in  the  '2d  ed.  (1866) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  Pauly's  Retd-Encychpadie^  wherp 
will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  literature 
o.'*  the  sol^ect.  H. 

ASSYRIANS  {ym^l  *hoHpioi,  *A(rao{rp, 
vio\  *Ac(rovp:  Assur^  Assyriif  jiUi  Astyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Anyria.  'Fhe  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur^  the  same  as  Uuit  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  m  most  cases  foi 
transUitiiig  it  as  a  geutilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8;  lam.  v.  6;  £z.  xvi.  28;  Jud.  xii.  13,  Ac.) 

W^.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  {rh^itpV:  'Atrrap^--  Astnr 
roth),  Deut  i.  4.     [Asbtabotb.] 
AST  ARTE.     [AsHTuKETH.] 
ASTATH  VAffrdB:  Etead),  X  Esdr.  viil.  38. 

[AzCiAD.] 

*  ASTROLOGER.  [Divination;  Magi; 
Star.) 

ASTRONOMY.  [Maoi;  Stak  of  thf 
Wish  Mkn.] 

ASTY'AGES  {'Aarv4yns\  Herod.  •A<m;.* 
701,  <  teK.  *AinriJka)t  the  last  king  of  the  Medea 
B.  c.  OJ5-56U,  or  B.  c.  592-558,  who  was  con* 
quered  by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  nami 
is  identified  by  Bawlinson  and  Niebuhr  {Gesch 
.Auur**,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdalnik  {Aru.) 
Ajis  Dahdka  {Pers.)y  ^'the  tntiny  snake;'  the  em 
blem  of  the  Median  power.  [Dakiuk  tiik  Medk 
CYRUS.J  B.  F.  W. 

ASUPTIM,  and  HOUSE  OP  (D'^SpfeSTI 

and  D^SDt^  H^a  :  oTiror  ^Zatfifit  6  *Eae^i/i, 

[Vat.  Eorc^cti',  -^91  fi'^  Alex.  Aaa/puyy  Etre<peifA'] 
in  qtu'i  parte  dummt  rrnt  stnlorum  amcUium,  ubi 
trot  ooncUium),  I  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally 
it  house  of  the  gatherings."  Some  understand  it 
as  a  proper  name  'A  chaniberB  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tempk;.  (iesenius  and  liertheau  expbin  it  of 
certaui  iitore-rtMms,  and  Fiirst,  fcUowiug  the  Vul 
gate,  of  the  couricil-chamljeni  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  eldera  heU  dieir  deliber- 
ations. 1*he  same  word  in  .V.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  •*  threshokiii,"  and  is  transhrfed  *<  lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Jos^^ph.     W.  A.  W. 

ASYN'CRITUS  {*Air{rmtro%   [incomparO' 
Me,  unHkey.   AsyncrUus),  a  Christiao   at  Boma, 
I  «luted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14  . 

ATAD,    TBS    TBRBSHUrO-FLOOB    OF   (]*^^ 

1^1^  =  ihejioor  (or  trodden  spice)  of  the  thorn 
8am.  Yen.  nftsy  "IKIM :  Saad.  d^myM,i^i 
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MXmt  'ArfliS:  «"'<*<*  Atad)^  a  8pot  **  be}'Ood  .lordau," 
U  which  Joeq)h  and  bu  brethren,  on  their  way 
ftom  Egypt  to  Ifebron,  made  their  seven  daj-B* 
"great  and  ver}*  sore  inouniing "  over  the  body  of 
Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mitzmim  (Gen.  i.  10,  11).  According  to  .Ferome 
{Omnn.  «.  v.  Arenatml)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
B6thi;la  or  IMhacla  (Ikth-Ilogk),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony:  "locus  g}Ti;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plangentium  circumierint.*'  BetL-lIoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  Itetween  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
icho, therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Bkth- 
FIoglah]  ; "  and  with  this  a^ees  the  fiict  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  ''the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,"  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (see  amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  8|iecial  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district «'  by  the  '  Hide  *  of  Jonlau  "  (Num.  xiii.  29). 

[Ca>.v.\n.]  The  woixl  "1^5,  "beyond,"  altliough 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  position  of 
the  speaker.  [Kbkr.]  That  Jerome  sliould  have 
defined  the  situation  as  '^  traru  Jordanem,'*  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  riva 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corruption  of  copyists.  I'he 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Eusebius.  O. 

AT'ARAH  (nni^S  [rt  mi»m]  :  'AT«i,«; 
[Alex.  ErcoaO  Atnrn\  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  suid 
mother  of  Onam  (1  (V.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS    *:  krapyiris,     Sirab.    xn. 

p.  785,  ^ Krapytvriov  5i  rk\v  ^AOdpay oi 

'EAAT}ycs  fKdkovv),  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  won!  DKRCK'ni  (Atpxtrwy  Strab.  /,  r.  ; 
Luc.  de  Syria  den,  p.  884  ed.  Itened.;  Plin.  //.  A\ 
V.  19,  pi-iMligumi  Atnryutin  (htevig  Dercefo ;  Ov. 
.\ftL  iv.  45,  l>erc('(is)j  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  Ixxly  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  ji  tish  (Lnc.  /.  c.  ,*  Chid.  l.  c.  conip.  n.\<;o>). 
Her  most  faauous  temples  were  at  Hicrapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
Aphi-ijilitt  Urania  (i.  ins,  oonipared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here, 
though  he  allowed  that  sbe  combined  traits  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Hhea,  Selene,  Ac.;  see 
AsHTORKTH).  Plutarch  {Crnt*.  17)  says  that 
some  regarded  her  as  '^  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here, 
others  as  tlie  cause  and  natural  power  which  pro- 
rides  the  principles  and  seeds  for  sU  things  f^jm 
.iioisture'*  (t^i'  &px^'  '^^  air^pfun-a  wafftv  i^ 
uypuv  TOfKuryoiMray  euTltw  «ca2  ^^<riv)<  This  last 
riew  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  at- 
tribiitc:*  of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fiah4ike 
fomt  iuid  [lopular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
I.u«'ian  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
at  llierapolis  which  appears  to  be  oonrected  with 
the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Fwice  a  year  water  was  brought  firom  distant  places 
and  p<.>ured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  drained  away  through  that  opening 
\fh  Syrin  dta^  \\.  88'i).  Compare  Burm.  ad  O^id. 
Met.  iv.  45,  where  most  of  the  references  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  584  ff. 


a  •  see  note  on  Abkl-Miiradi.    All  that  the  9rript- 
is   that  Atad  was  "begrood   the 
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There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (*AT«p'>«rrfiby. 
Alex.  Arm,  —  2  Mace.  xli.  &)  at  Kamiun  (Km^ 
naim,  1  Maoc.  ▼.43;   i.  e.  Aahtaroth-Karfiami 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabiens  (1  Maoc 
V.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michadig  (JLex 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  Targtto^  an  openini 
{taray^  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  PhSmiz.  i. 
594  f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  litUe  prob- 
ability, from  ^2  "^"n^)  yreumett  of  fortune  (?), 
or  yj  '^''^,  great  fsh.    Gesentua  ( Thee,  t.  v. 

)^y^)  suggests  Syr.  dttrgeto  =  dagtOy  a  fish.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Ataigatis  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  {Derketada^ 
fr.  Derketo:  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Aseur'e,  pp.  131, 138), 
and  that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglaik-  or  TUgcith' 
Pileser  {id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Ataigatis  ii 
engraved  and  described  in  the  PhiloaophiaU  Trane- 
actiime,  vol.  Lu.  pp.  346  ff. 

AT'AROTH  {rhn^V,  and  once  rh^V^  ^ 
crotcm:  jj  *Arap<&$'  Aiaroth)f  the  name  of  aeviefal 
places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  Joiv 

dnn. 

1.  [Aler.  ArafM»y  in  Num.  xxzii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gil- 
ead  '*  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  *'buii.^  by  thfl 
tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mentktt  with 
places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attar^ 

(uwayJCc),  a  connection  has  been  a&sumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jebel  AUa- 
rus  lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (i^es6dn), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  a]:^nrent]y  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identificaUon  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  prolmbly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Atantth :  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction;  but  for  this  see  .Vtkotii. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  m  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  Of 
the  (South?)  boundary  of  Kphraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xri.  2,  7).  The  whole  s{N?cification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  place  as, 

3.  [In   Josh,  xvi.,  'Arap^B    (Vat.   Acrropw^) 
kqI  *EpiiK  (Vat.  M.  Epotc^  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  *A9dp) 
in  Josh,  xdii.,  Maarapitfi  *Op^x>  ^  *'*^-  Maaropoi^ 
optK,  Alex.  Arap«0  ASSop,  Aid.   'Aropatf  'E5- 
Hdp  :    Ataroth    Addar.]        ATAit(r-rii-Ai».\i:,    oi 

-ADDAR  0^fK"S)9on  the  west  border  of  lVii\}a> 
min,  "  near  the  *■  mountain '  that  is  on  the  soutk 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-boron  **  0'^-  xviii.  13). 
In  xri.  5  it  is  accurately  roidered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles 
N.  of  Sebaste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  nauM 
**  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  Atant.  Rob- 
inson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of  Beth-boror 
to  be  AUroth-ttddar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  oc 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 


JordUin."  the  point  of  rBckoniog  being  leA 
nace. 


ATER 

4.   M  AtAROTH  a  THE   HOUSE  OF  JOAB  *'  (t.  e. 

Ataroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  lo  the 
lilt  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  U.  54; 
"Arap^  oUou  'l»dB  [Alex.  l»0a$] :   CorancB  do- 

A^SR  ("»??M,  hound  [perh.  dumb]:  ^Arfip; 
Alex.  Amip  in  Ezr. :  Aler).  L  The  children  of 
Atar  were  among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  {Ezr.  ii.  42; 
Neh.  vii.  45).  Tbej  are  called  in  1  Esdr.  t.  28, 
«i  the  tons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hesekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Esr.  it  16;  Xdi.  vii  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  ci  the  people  who  sii^ned  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  15f  as  Aterezias.  W.  A.  W. 

ATBREZI'AS  ('Ai^p  'E(*kIw;  [Vat  Afir 
pc^fKiov  ;  Wechel  'Arrtp9(iov  :]  AderectU).  '  A 
corruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  15; 
corap.  Era-,  ii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHAOH  fn^lS  [lodffing-place]:  Koftfit; 
[Vat  Noo;]  Alex.  ABay\  [Comp.  'AOdx']  Athaeh), 
One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judan,  which  Da- 
vid and  his  men  frequented  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  ebewheref  it  has  been  sug- 
g«ted  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  bw  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (HVJS  :  »Aflata;  [Vat. 
A0fa;  FA  A9c«;]  Alex.  AOouai:  Athntnt).  A 
deicendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  Jonsalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  4).  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  U.  4.    W.  A.  W. 

ATHALI'AH  (HJ^'T'S  [whom  Jehovah  af- 
^iefa]:  rodokla-  AthaUa).!.  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
JezebeK  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  king- 
dom the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  N.  After  the  great  revolution 
by  iriiich  Jdiu  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  memliers  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  Judah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K. 
X.  14),  availing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
Kmg'a  Mother  [Asa]  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exerciseid  the  regal  functions  during 
Ahaziah*s  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K..  ix.),  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Omri  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Sama- 
ria. It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their 
present  degradation  being  the  result  of  Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam,  Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  from 
.4thaliah.  either  in  birthplaoe  or  date,  if  Carthage 
«M  Ibunded  b.  c.  861  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  18). 
From  the  slanghter  of  the  royal  house,  one  hifiint 
named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahasiah,  was 
resetted  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Jeho- 
ram (probably  by  another  wiib  than  Athaliah)  who 
had  married  Jeboiada  (i  Chr.  xxi!.  11)  the  high- 
priMt  (2  Chr.  xziv.  6).  The  child  was  brought  up 
ttiMler  J«holada*s  care,  and  concealed  in  the  temple 
for  aU  years,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned 

•  The  macgliial  note  to  ihls  name  in  the  Blbl«s  of 
dsf ,  naoMly,  ^  Ajarites  or  erowns,*'  !te., 
f4  AMrites  in  the  editioa  »f  1611. 
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over  Judah.  At  length  Jeboiada  thought  it  tint 
to  produce  the  lawAil  king  to  the  peopte,  trusting 
to  their  seal  for  the  worship  of  (iod,  and  byalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  "  captains  of  hun- 
dreds," whose  names  are  given  in  2  C^r.  xxiii.  1, 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Le^ites  and 
chief  men  in  the  oountry^towns  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the  temple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippov 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying 

the  gate  of  Sur  (I^ID,  2  K.  xi.  6,  called  of  the 

foundation,  "T'1D%  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which  (kriaeh, 
til  iboo,  considers  the  right  reading  in  Kings  also), 
and  the  gate  "  behind  tiie  guard  "  {porta  qua  ett 
post  habitacuktm  scutariorum,  Vulg.),  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Ewald's  description  of  it  {Ge 
$chichU,  iii.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
ouUireak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment at  the  palace,  lest  AthaUah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  tonple,  should  form  any  suipicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  Utter  two  thirds 
were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  within  certain 
limits.  They  were  also  ftirnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  own  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prince  was  anointed,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  I^w,  and 
Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  aoeompanied  the 
inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried  into 
the  temple,  but  found  .loash  already  standing  "  by 
a  pillar, '*  or  more  property  on  it,  t.  t.  on  the  tri- 
bunal or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  col- 
umn or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  servioe  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. Tlie  phrase  in  the  original  is  "i^3V*  v$, 
rendered  iwX  rov  trr^Kov  by  the  LXX.  and  mpf** 
Iribun  il  in  the  Vulgate,  while  GcseniiB  gives  for 
the  substantive  a  stage  or  puipU.  ((^mp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Kz.  xivi.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
lace,  ana  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida's 
commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only  other 
recorded  rictim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodleM 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  For  the 
riew  here  given  of  the  details  of  Jehoiada's  plan, 
see  Ewald,  Geschichie,  iii.  574  ffl  The  latter  words 
of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version,  '^  that  it  be  niH  broken 
dnwn*^  are  probably  wrong:  —  Ewald  transUtes, 
"  acoordint/  to  custom ;  *'  (lesenius  gives  Uk  his  Lex- 
icon '*  a  keeping  offr  Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's 
usurpation  is  b.  c.  883-877.  In  modem  times  the 
histwy  of  Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  mu 
sic  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelisohn,  and  the  stately 
declamation  of  Racine.  6.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (ro0oX(a ;  Alex.  ToBoXuu  •  OthoUa.)  A 
Bei\)amite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jerolumi  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  (*AafA/a ;    [Vat   ABsKu  ;]    Alex.   ABXta'- 


h  •  Bendersd  In  the 
of  the  house  of  Joab." 
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MtiSa.)     Ode 
Icihalah  vitb  Mvent;  milu  nitunHd  with  Em 
a  tha  ffcood  auitin  frum  Btbjkm  (Eir.  TJil.  T.) 
W.  A.  W. 

ATHARI'AS  CATtaplia' tl  ■ilf'or^i),  xooi^ 
rnpt  rendering  of  bU^^iriri,  thb  TiBaRATiu 
(1  Eidr.  r.  «). 

ATHKNO^IUB  CASB^dflioj:  lAthtoobha]), 
Ml  aiioj  atat  b;  Antioehiu  VII.  Sidela  to  Simon, 
(ba  Jtwiih  high-prie*t  (1  Muc  it.  eS-M).  Hb 
ii  uot  mcnUoiwd  dnwbcn.  B.  F.  W. 

ATHB'NIANS    ('A«i)hu>i  ;    AliemeHtf). 
NMixa  of  Atbeoi  |Act(  iiil.  31)  [whI  32. 
the   dunder  wlijch   Paul  ucribol    ' 


ATHEK8 
ATHENS  ['AfJHu:  .<lM«n),  tht  tipilj]  at 
AUia,  uid  tb«  chief  Kat  oT  (ireeiaii  leuiuug  uul 
dTiliutloQ  during  Uie  golden  period  of  tlie  hiitor] 
of  GnBcr.  Thb  dty  i*  fbUj  d«cribed  elMwben 
(Z>ie(,i/(.V.HBjR™.  6>uffr.i.255ff.);  u>d  ui 
■ceoDnt  of  it  Kould  be  out  of  place  in  the  pRunt 
worii.  St.  rml  vieiled  it  in  hii  jouroej  from 
and  appem  to  hne  reinuual  llien 
(Acta  irii.  14,  IS  S.;  amp.  1  Tbea. 
uring  hit  reaidcDce  then  he  delivered  hie 
diecoune  on  (he  Aiwpajtiu  to  the  "  men 
of  Athene"  (Acta  ivii.  23-311  [Aheopaoub].  In 
crds  to  undentand  (be  lucalitiai  mantiooed  in  tba 
■■cm]  ouistin,  11  mi;  be  obaerred  that  four  hiUt 
of  modente  height  riie  iritfain  the  nils  of  the  dty. 
..        .    ■      .^|g  ,j(J(|a«le(i 


Aonpali'.  or  ciUdel,  being  a  iquue  ereggy  rock 
■bout  ISO  feet  higb.  Immediati;!):  lo  tbe  mat  of 
tba  Actvpolii  i*  ■  aeraad  liill  of  irr^uiu'  fumi,  but 
iatttUir  height,  odJed  the  Anopegui.  To  the 
■outhweaC  riaea  ■  third  hill,  the  Pnjx,  on  irbich 
tbe  ancinbliea  of  [Jie  citiiene  were  held ;  ruid  to  the 
nutb  of  tha  Utter  ii  ■  fourth  hill,  known  u  tbe 
lIuMum.  Tlie  Agoim  or  "  market,"  where  St.  ] 
pHil  disputed  dulj,  wu  lUtu^lHl  in  tbe  nUtj  be-  j 
tween  the  Acnpalu,  tbe  Areopaf^a,  the  Pn^i,  aod  ' 
Ibe  Muaeum,  being  bounded  bj  the  Acropolia  on ' 
tbe  N.  E.  uid  K,  b;  tbe  Ateopigue  on  the  S..  hj 
tba  Pnji  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  bj  Uh  Mu- 
wum  on  the  S.  Tbe  ■nneied  plan  abowa  the  pod-  I 
tion  of  the  Agota.  Man;  writen  bare  maintained 
that  there  woe  two  markela  at  Athene;  and  that 
a  BBoond  market.  uniiUl;  called  tbe  new  Agon, 
eikted  In  tbe  north  of  the  AcropoUi.  If  thia  were 
true,  it  would  ba  doubtAii  in  wbiefa  of  tbe  two 
markets  SI.  Paul  diaputed;  but  ilnce  tbe  pubUat- 
Hon  iif  Korcbhanuner'a  treatiae  on  ttie  Topi^iraph; 
of  Albena,  it  ia  gensall;  admitted  that  there  waa 
ml;  one  Agora  at  Athena,  namely,  the  one  lituated 
m  the  rane;  abend;  deacribed.      [He  aulgject  ia 


at  length  in  tbe  IMd.  of  Geoffr.  I.  3»1 
IT.]  The  remark  of  the  tacred  luatorian  leipact- 
ing  the  inquiaitive  charactef  of  the  Atheiuua  (xrii. 
ailiaattnled  h;  the  unanimoua  voioe  of  antiquit;. 
'  The  gnat  Athenian  oiator  rehukea  hia  caantiTneD 
for  tbeir  iove  of  conatanll;  going  about  in  tbe 
market,  and  aaking  one  anotho-,  Whal  newa  1 
tirtpu6rTtt  avTut  Tvytf^fffflai  itarri  ^y  ^ypp^, 
\iyiTal  Ti  Kaiviy  ;  I>eni.  Phil^.  i.  43,  ad. 
lieiikej.  Their  natural  livelinen  wu  pwtl;  owing 
to  the  punt;  and  cleutieaa  of  tbe  atmo^heie  of 
Attica,  whiiji  alto  allowed  them  to  pea  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  I^ul  upon  the  "  lupentbioia  ' 
[A.  v.]  =  character  of  tbe  Atbeniani  (rti.  K)  it 
in  like  manner  conlirmed  b;  tbe  andeait  writei* 
Thui  Pauaaniaa  aap  that  the  Atheniana  anipaned 
'  all  other  alatea  in  the  attention  which  the;  paid  tc 
I  tbe  wcnfaip  of  the  goda  ('A^qnfsii  wtp>av^ipd> 

1.  si,  }  3) :  and  benoe  the  ctt;  waa  crowded  In  mrj 
direction  with  templet,  altan,  and  other  aaned 
building!.    Tbe  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God," 

qioken  of  linden  Altah. 


ATHLAI 

Of  the  Christian  church  ftraLded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
loeardinff  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euaeb.  H.  E. 
Bi.  4)  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  apoeUe,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.     [Diontsius.] 

ATHXAJ  [2  ^l]  CbnS  [Jdumah  afflicU] : 

9aki\  [Vat.  ZajSovdoXci;]  Alex.  O0a\<:  Aikaid). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  28).  He 
b  called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  29. 

W.  A.  W. 
ATI'PHA  CArt^  ;    [Aid.    Akz.    *Ari^a  :] 
Affitti)y  1  Esdr.  v.  32.    [Hatipha.] 
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tad  dU»  propitUuionU ;  iu  the  Talmud,  H^l*^,  i.  e. 
the  day  f  in  Philo,  ynartias  ioprh.  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  T.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn.;  in  Acta  zxvii.  9,  ^ 
mi^T^lai  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  i^  ^^/im,  according  to 
Olshauaenaud  others;  but  see  £brard*s  and  Ben- 
gd's  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
[Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  w. 
3  to  10  an  outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentioned  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
were  oflered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  bebnging 
to  the  qwdal  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  usual  duly  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num. 
zzix.  7-11 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
phatically ei\joined  in  Lev.  xziii.  26-32. 

n.  It  was  Itept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
ia,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
ofTsbemades.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  infened 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Afaihtt.  Maimonides  (Afore  Nevochim^  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
fofgiveness  of  their  groat  sin  in  worshipping  the 
goUeacal^ 

m.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
•s  a  solemn  sabbath  {trdfifiara  ff€t$fidrwPt  LXX.). 
Hmj  were  ocMumanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 

to  afflict  their  souls,*'  under  pain  of  being  '*  cut 
'cffttmn  among  the  people.*'  It  was  on  this  occa- 
skm  tnly  that  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to 
SDter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 


a  8es  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  wrsion,  ^'  upon 
rtae  muruy  sest,"  appeais  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish 
«athorlty.  (See  Dirusius  tn  he.  in  the  Oitid  Sacri.) 
It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Bwald^s  anthonty. 
Tb»  ▼nlgato  omits  the  elaose ;  the  LXX.  follows  (he 

lUgolty  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word  tastward  must 
either  the  dlrectkm  in  whkdi  ttie  drops  ware 
thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the  ^mst  side  of  the 
uk,  t.  «.  the  ride  towards  the  veil.  The  last  clause 
|f  the  verse  may  be  tsken  as  a  repetltkm  o^  the  eom- 
jBaad,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on  the  number  of 
q^iinUIags  :  "And  he  shaU  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
oalloek  and  sprinkle  It  before  th^  *iMircy'«eat,  oo  the 
■St ;  aa4  $even  times  shall  be  spr*7kj*  the  blood  with 
tis  fofsr  before  tiie  merey'Osat 

*  That  the  altar  of  ioceDSs  was  thus  purified  on 
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white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  fooDg 
bullock  for  a  stn-oflEering  and  a  ram  for  a  oumt- 
ofoing,  purchssed  at  his  own  cost,  on  accomit  of 
himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-oflfaring  with  a  ram  for  a  bumtpo£^ng,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  Hin^^  (».  e. 
for  Jtkovah)  was   inscribed,  and  oo  t^  other 

vtSTp.v  (i.  e.  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-ofiisring  for  himself  and  his 
fomily.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
buUock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  braxen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  pbce.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  envebped  the  merey- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  merey-seat,  eastward.^ 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  ^^/or  Jehovith  " 
had  folten  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  merey-eeat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  bkx>d  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.^  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suflered  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  of 
the  holy  pku»  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  k>t  **/or  Azazel "  had  Men,  and  con- 
foved  over  it  all  the  sins  cS  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  *^  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and 
was  thoe  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  alter  this  r^umed  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  ofl^ed  the  two  rams  as  bumt- 
oflerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  peojJe. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fot  of  the  two  sin- 
offirings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  thdr  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  bumt-ofllerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  yoiuig  bi^ock,  a  nun,  seven 
kuiibs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high-priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7). 

It'  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  bar  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Sx. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  Is  what  Is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  2D.  But  some  snfpoem 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  reforred 
to  In  those  vems,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in 
cense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  men 
tioned  In  ver.  16.  Abenesca  was  of  this  opinion  (sse 
Dmsins  tn  he.).  That  the  expression,  <*  before  the 
Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, is  evident  from  Ex.  xxlx.  11.  If  ttie  golden 
alter  is  here  referxed  to,  it  fleems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  \b  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleaning  of  the 
brssen  alter.  But  perhaps  the  praotioe  spoken  of  by 
Josephua  sod  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  rsmafaied 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altsr,  wsi 
an  andsnt  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its  purUkalkn 
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mtanl  gndalioii.  In  the  fint  place  ttie  high- 
prieit  and  his  fiunily  are  cleansed;  then  atonement 
b  made  bj  the  purified  prieat  for  the  aanctuary 
and  aU  contamed  in  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
•'efoence  has  been  made  be  comet)  for  the  bracen 
iltar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  aocomit  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Joe^hos  {Ant,  iii.  10,  §  3) 
there  an  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  fleer  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  tiroes  towards  it  (as  it  would 
appear,  outside  the  val),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Tlien  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or 
poured  the  bkxxl  round  the  great  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (at  i^oxo^)  ^ 
the  victims  were  burned. 

v.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  obsen'ances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
mteresting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  ha  his  colored 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  aerv- 
kse,  such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  ufTering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  rrnder  it  im< 
prolnble  that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  firstt,  with  the 
censer  and  moense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat;  fourthly,  alter 
having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained  the 
incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  [Huta  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
»aed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in  Heb. 
tx.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  B.  J,  v.  5,  §  7. 
Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly 
tnplied  in  Lev.  zvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eif/ht  times, 
vice  towards  the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the 
door.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  w(  iyIs  of  Jo- 
vephus  (see  above,  lY.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  iisto  the  holy 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blo<.d  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
lame  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Haring  then 
minified  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
oame  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofl^ring. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
iration  of  the  high-priest  for  the  senices  of  the 
day.     For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  aii'ay  from 

a  This,  acoonling  to  the  Jcmsalom  Oonuira  on  Yoma 
(4«o«sd  by  Ughtfoot),  was  iutttuted  fn  eonsMiaenoe 
tf  an  biBOTattoa  of  the  Saddoesan  paity,  who  had 
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I  his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  aocidentid  eanaei 
of  pollution  whkh  he  might  meet  with  in  his  do- 
mestic lifo.  But  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
his  incurring  some  oncleannese  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, a  deputy  was  choaen  who  might  act  fot 
him  when  the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
Mishna  entitled  Ptrke  Aroth,  it  is  stated  that  i:o 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest  l!ut 
Josephus  (Ant  xrii.  6,  §  4)  rektes  an  instance  uf 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
(ireat,  when  his  rdation  Joseph  took  his  plac^  in 
the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  iteven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  pofomi  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself,  as  neU 
as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the  third  da^ 
and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with  thf>  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  deanse  him  in  the 
event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  without 
knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accustc  med 
rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement." 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-oficr- 
ing  were  to  be  of  simibir  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  Uter  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  xnn,  into  which  the  high-priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
ri<rht  side  and  the  other  on  the  lef).  The  fot  in 
each  hand  befonged  to  the  goat  in  the  correspond- 
ing position,  and  when  the  lot  *^/or  Azazel  '*  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scariet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  ^*  the 
scariet  tongue,*'  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut. 
Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  (lemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  tuni  white, 
as  a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  ciiange,  when  also  the  lot  *^/o 
Aznzd"^  was  in  the  priest's  ri^t  hand,  is  related 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place 
for  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high-priest  uttered  o\'«r  the 
head  of  the  prnt  was  as  foUows :  **  0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  l)efore  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  O 
liord,  for^ve  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
nns  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  <  an  atonement  for  you  tt 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sina 
before  the  Lord ' "  (Gemara  on  Yoma^  quotnl  by 
Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  anc 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a  ear- 
tain  spot  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwanit,  to 


diracted  the  hlgh-prisst  to  throw  the  inosoM  upon  t^ 
eeumr  outside  the  veil,  and  to  oany  it,  smoklnf » InSi 
the  Holy  of  Hollas. 
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m  to  dMh  him  to  pieoei.  Ii  mu  wu  not  a  nutUke 
rf  the  writer  of  ybma,  it  must  hax^  oeett,  as  Spen- 
aer  aiguei,  a  modem  imiovatioii.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was  originally  tet  free.  Even 
If  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be  better 
authority  than  the  Talmud  —  jrol  6  ^(airocrr^AAwy 

\.  Lev.  xn,  26. 

7.  Hie  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
nad  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  ofifered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself^  resumed 
his  colored  garments,  and  oflfered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  oflbring  (mentioned 
Num.  zzix.  7-11)  with  the  n^gular  evening  sac- 
rifice. After  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
far  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fofting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  CKpress 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it 
is  most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the 
people  were  to  "  afflict  their  souls."  According  to 
Yotni^  every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children 
uder  13  yean  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything 
10  huge  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun- 
set to  sunset 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  reganling 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azasd.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  yoit  ient  atray,  or  let  ho$e.  In  ac- 
eotdanee  with  this  the  Vu^ate  renders  it.  Caper 
tmiimniui;  Symmachus,  6  rpdyos  iiw^px^fitpos; 
Aquila,  6  rpirvos  awoXtKufityos'^  Luther,  der 
Ibdigt  Bock ;  toe  English  translators,  tht  $c  ipe- 
goaL  The  LXX.  uses  the  term  6  kworofiircuoSf 
applied  to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alenndria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hel>rew 
to  be  /Ac  goat  sent  away,  and  rej^rd  that  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were 
right,  kwowofixeuos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
Its  ordinary  meaning  (Arerrunetu).  (See  Suicer, 
s.  9.)  It  should  abo  be  observed  that  in  the  latter 
elanse  of  Lev.  xvl.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  He- 
braw  tenn  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

^?WTy^  by  ctff  d>r  drorofiir^ir.  Buxtoif  {Ileb. 
Lm.)  and  F^us  (CnYict  Sacri,  in  k>c.)  in  ac- 
oonlanee  with  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

«csd  from  T9,  a  goat,  and  btS,  to  depart.  To 
thb  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 

Wuier,  and  others,  that  T  7  denotoi  a  the-goat,  not 
a  ke-goat.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  word  ap- 
pean  to  bo  epicene  in  Gen.  zzz.  33;  Lev.  iii.  13, 

and  other  pboes.  But  the  application  of  ^.KT^ 
to  the  goat  itsdf  involves  the  Hebrew  test  in  in- 
snpersble  difficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
Ihat  the  prefix  which  is  common  *o  the  dengnaUon 
3f  the  two  kits  should  be  used  in  two  ditferent 
■sanings.  If  one  expression  is  t?  bo  rendered /or 
Jtkovak,  it  wouU  seem  that  the  other  must  be /or 
iMnael,  with  thf"  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  If 
Ml  is  admitted,  taking  Azazd  for  the  goat  itsdf, 
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it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sense  out  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verMs  the  versions  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have  ahready  relerred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgat# 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  standi 
**ci^us  (sc.  bird  sors)  autem  in  caprum  enussa- 
rium  '*  —  **  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our  version  reads  **  And 
he  tLat  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,**  while 
the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautofogy  —  **  ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum emissarium.'* 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azasel  Ibr  the  name  of  the 
pbboe  to  which  the  goat  was  sent  (a.)  Alieneaoa 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  rrfsTring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts 
this  opinion  {Critici  Sacriy  in  Lev.  xvi.).  (6.) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clere,  oonsider 
that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  be  thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma,  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  sig^ 
nifying  duert  pl:tct$,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  any  fit  phwe  to  which  the  goat  might 
be  sent.  But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  ptuialii 
fractus,  which  exists  in  Aiabk},  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

8.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  sulQeot 
most  closely  take  Aaaxd  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,     (a.)  Gesenius  gives  to 

^j(^9  ^0  nme  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  diroro/Awcubs  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense;  but  the  being  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  be  some  false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic,  vT^,  to  remove  or  take  away  (Ueb. 

Lex,  B.  v.>  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazd  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion.  (6.)  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
simpler  fiuth,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  l)ook  of  Enoch  the 
name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the  fSiJlen  ans^elit , 
and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this  is  a  corrup 
tion  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  b.  c.  40,  it  repre-  ^ 
sents  an  old  Jewbb  opinion  on  the  subject,  (higen, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  devil:  tri  re  iv  r^  Afviriicip  kwQwoiiwQuoi  hp 
h  'EfipaiK^  ypo^h  i»y6pMrev  *Kia(fiK^  ohZtU 
cTcpos  ?v  (w.  %  6  SidfioKos)  (c.  Ctls.  vi.  305.  ed. 
Spenc).  Of  modem  writers,  Spencer  and  Heng- 
stenbei^  have  most  ekborately  defended  the  same 

opinkm.    Spenoer  derives  the  word  fkom  ^VjJbHm, 

and  ^l^'i  f>xp)ft'"^"g  it  as  cilo  rectdenij  which  hft 
affirms  to  be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit 
He  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal.  Hengsten 
berg  afikms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  anything  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins 
of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  pioper  abode, 
anb  to  symboUze  by  its  f^  gambols  their  exuhiqg 
triumph.  He  oonsiders  that  the  origin  of  the  riti 
was  Egj-ptian,  and  that  the  Jews  suMtuted  Satao 
for  Typhon,  whose  dwelling  wu  Uie  desert  TIm 
obvious  ol^jection  to  Spencer's  view  Is  that  the  goal 
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^vmed  put  of  a  sin-ofierixig  to  the  Lird,  and  mat 
II,  with  its  ieUow.  had  been  foinially  presented  be- 
Ibra  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few, 
perhaps,  will  be  aatisfled  with  Hengstenberg's  nx>de 
of  mesting  this  difficulty.^* 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  latisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ^THTpb,  "for 
compute  sending  away."     Thus  understood,  the 

word  would  come  from  /tV  (the  root  adopted  by 
Gesenius),  being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thomson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VIL  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Tahnudists 
miserably  d^^raded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  mora 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  **  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atrae- 
ment  for  slight  tran^rcssions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  wiiich  completes  the  rec- 
onciliation." More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scapegoat. 

Phik)  {Lib.  de  Septenario)  r^arded  the  day  in 
a  fiu-  nobler  light  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
fbr  the  discipl^e  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgoice,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds 
the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence,  not  oa  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  ni^ional  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  th<»  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  least  undeanness  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  and  indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation, 
which  was  i4>tly  met  by  this  great  annual  fiist. 
Hence,  in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
do  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  ngoicing 
at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
bast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light 

In  conudering  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
distinctive  chiu«cter.  1.  The  white  garments  of 
the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  i^iiter  of  the 
Eplntle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-2.5)  teaches  us  to 
ipply  the  first  two  particuhre.     The  high-priest 

a  •  In  support  of  the  view  that  Axuel  denotes  an 
•<ftt  spnl^  or  Satan,  see  alto  Bush,  Azazely  etc.  in  the 
Amer.  BOd,  Rtpoi.  July,  1842,  2d  ser.,  viU.  11&-188; 
Disslsl,  Sit'Typhim^  Asahel  und  Satan^  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
f.  d.  hist,  Tkeol.,  1860,  xzx.  150-217;  and  Vaihinger, 
ivt  ilx  is/<  In  Iteiog'S  Real'Enefkl.t  vol.  L  A. 
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himself^  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dnsnd  la 
white  gannents,  was  the  best  outward  type  whiek 
a  living  man  couki  present  in  his  own  perKm  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  Hit 
people  and  to  deanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  usi  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  hu  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  m  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenbeig, 
that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  sigzdficant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  diffireni 
opinion  on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehowsh.^ 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offimng,  and 
that  every  circumstance  coimected  with  them  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  carefidly  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi* 
culty  in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symbolical  expression.  >Vliy  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  be  simply  this  —  that  a 
single  material  olgect  could  not,  in  its  nature,  sym- 
bolically embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  whidi  was 
to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  iz.;.  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed tlmt  the  one  which  was  slain  r^resented  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  finee  signified  his  resur* 
rection.  (Cyril,  Bochart,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Spencer.)  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  per- 
haps a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  shun  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  life  for  others  "to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law;  and  the 
goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  "  for  complete 
removal,"  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in  his  degree  the  de- 
vout [sraelite  might  have  fdt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  ^*  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  hath  he  remo^'ed  our  transgresskoa 
from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritiml  tmth 
ha8  been  revealed  in  historical  feet,  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  ua, 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should 
^'in  some  unspeakable  manner  unite  death  and 
life  "  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  De  Legibua  HebrcBOitan  RituaSlmM,  fib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii.;   Iightfoot*s  Tetf^  Service^ 

■  I  I-  ■ 

b  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purifiealtai 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xlv.  6,  7),  In  whteh  a  live  bird  was 
set  free.  It  most  be  evident  that  the  bird  signlllsd  tht 
oanying  away  of  the  nnctoanness  of  ttis  suflmv  ft 
precise^  the  same  manner. 
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^  Xf.;  Toma^  with  the  notai  \u.  Sunnhndut'i  od. 
if  the  JOiAiia,  vd.  u.;  Friachmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Birco  EnuMtario,  in  the  Tktsaurus  Thtohgioo-Phi- 
blogkiu;  Ewald,  Die  AUerthOmer  dt»  Volkei  /«- 
rae^  p.  870  ff.;  Heagfltenberg,  Empi  and  the 
BooIb$  of  Jfott$,  on  Lev.  xvi.  {EngUth  Tranalo' 
tiim)f  and  Christoiogiej  ProtevangeUuni ;  Thom- 
■on*8  BimpUm  Lectures,  Leot.  iii.  and  notes.  For 
the  modes  in  which  the  modem  Jews  have  regarded 
and  observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf, 
Synigogi  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Cere- 
monies Religieuses,  voL  i)  S.  G. 

ATTROTH  (niZpy  Icroums]:  Etrcth^mdij 
of  Gad,  named  with*  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num. 
uxii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  that  following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  serv* 
ing  to  ditting"'f^  this  plaice  from  the  Ataroth  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
Vulgate,  Etroth  et  Soj^n.  In  the  LXX.  it  ii 
altogether  omitted.  G. 

*  The  A.  y .  makes  two  places  (Atroth,  Shophan, 
but  not  oonnected  by  and  as  by  e/  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  together  (Atroth- 
Shophan)  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
'fait,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Atroth-Adar  (Josh. 
Kviii.  13)  and  Atroth-beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  64). 
In  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  V.  has  inaccurately 
Vtaroth  for  Atroth.     [Atakotb.]  H. 

ATTAI    [2  syl.]   (^^5   [ofportmey  Ges.]: 

t$l\  [Vat  E00ct;]  Alex.  IcMi.  IcMct:  Ethel), 
L  Grandson  of  Sbeshan  the  Jerahmeelite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Xarfaa  his  E^tian  sbve  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

3.  Vuei\  [Vat  Z9ot;]  Alex.  EMci:  Ethi.) 
One  of  the  lion-fikced  warriors  of  (jad,  captiainw  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  johied  David  in  the  wikiemeaa  (1  Chi, 
xu.  11). 

3.  ClerSU  [Vat  IcMci;]  Alex.  IfSen  EthaS.) 
Second  aon  of  Kiug  Rdiobbam  by  Maarhah  the 
daughter  of  Absafem  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

W.  A  W. 

ATTALI'A  ('ATTa\c(a:  [AUalia]),  a  coast- 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
In  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their 
ratam  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey 
ioto  the  inland  parts  of  Ana  Ulnar.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  atay,  or  attempted  to 
pnaeh  the  gospel  in  Attalla.  Thia  dty,  however, 
though  comparatively  modem  at  that  time,  waa  a 
plaoe  of  oon^derable  importance  in  the  firit  century, 
and  haa  eontinued  to  exiat  till  now.  Its  name 
rinoe  the  twelfth  century  has  been  SaiaUa,  a  cor- 
raption  of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wil- 
Ibm  of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attalua  PhSKlelphua,  king  of  Pergamua.  ruled 
ever  the  western  part  of  the  peninsuht  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  and  waa  in  want  of  a  port  which 
ihoidd  he  uaeAil  for  the  trade  of  Egyp*  and  Syria. 
IS  Tkoas  was  for  that  of  the  .£gean.  Tjua  Attalia 
vaa  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
iwnains  arc  eharacterisUc  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
Ikn. 

lliere  has  been  eonaideFsble  doubt  concerning 
^  fluct  position  of  AttaUa.  There  ia  a  dttcrep- 
iDey  even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
iJMing:  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catarrfaaetea,  the 
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ktter  to  the  E.  lUs  may  probably  be  aoomnted 
for  by  the  peculiar  charactw  of  thia  river,  the  eal- 
careoua  waten  of  which  are  continually  making 
ehangea  in  the  channeh.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  SaiaBa  ia  the  andent  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spntt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  ORaa  fiuther  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  ii  where  the  modem  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it  (Beaufort's  Karcanania ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes*s  Lyda,)  ^'  ^'  ^* 

ATTALUS  CAttoXci,  »  Maooedonian  name 
of  uncvtain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pogamus  who  rolgiied  respectively  b.  c  241-197, 
150-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Phifometor). 
They  were  all  fidthftil  allies  of  the  Romans  (liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  bst  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  lettera  aent 
from  Rome  in  fovor  of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  xv.  22) 
were  addreaaed  to  Attalua  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6,  xzxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  dko.,  25  f.;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just 
xzzv.  If  xxzvL  4,  5;  A».  MUh.  62)  or  Attahia 
III.,  as  their  date  foils  m  b.  a  139-8  [Lucius], 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  in 
fovor  of  the  Jews  (AnL  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in  the  time 
of  Hyrcanus,  about  b.  a  112:  oomp.  Apoc.  ii.  12- 
17.  B.  F.  W. 

ATTH ABATES  {*Ar$ap6rfis'  Atharathes), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  49  (comp.  Neh.  vlii.  9),  a  corruption  oif 
*  the  Tirshatha;"  comp.  Athakiab. 

AirOIA  iAvyia:  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Berzdus,  or  Barrillal,  according  to  1  Eadr. 
V.  38.  Her  deeoendants  by  Addus  were  among 
the  prieata  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  name 
does  not  occur  either  in  Esra  or  Nehemiah. 

AUGUSTUS  C^'SAB  (Awtowttos  Ko^ 
(raf\  the  first  Roman  emperor,  during  whose  reign 
Christ  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.).  He  was  hm 
A.  u.  c.  691,  B.  c.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Oc- 
tavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  fother,  Caius  Octavius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young,  by- 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Ciesar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Ouus  Julius 
Cflenr  Octavianua,  being  by  his  uncle'a  will  adopted 
into  the  (sens  Julia  as  Ua  heir.  He  was  taken  into 
the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 
there  was  no  real  couc(»d  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  was  terminated  in  fovor  of  Octavianus 
by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Acttum,  b.  c.  31 
(Suet  Octav.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1. 15  ff.;  VeU.  Pater 
ii.  85).  On  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  ofifering  afterwards  to 
resign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (b.  c.  27.)  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 
I  conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the  names  and  rights 
of  the  principal  state  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  all  in  his  own  person.  The 
first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antonyms  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  fovor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increaaed  in  his  power  (.'eaepb.  Ani,  xv 
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9, 1  ft  ft;  7,  §  3;  10,  §  3).  In  gratitude  HcRxl 
bnUt  him  a  temple  of  marble  near  the  aouroe  of 
the  Jordan  (Ant.  xr.  10,  §  3),  and  was  through  life 
the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  fiunilj.  AfterHoxxi's 
death  in  a.  d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  accoiding  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons  (Ant,  zvii.  11,  §  4);  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  eiil^  one  of  them  [Akchelaus],  and 
attach  his  portion,  Judsa  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {AnL  xvii.  13,  §  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  a.  u.  c.  767, 

A.  D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octatf.  99  f.; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ft;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  3,  $  2, 

B.  /.  11,  9,  §  1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had 
aanoeiated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
7\6er.  21;  Tacit  ^fin.  1,3).  See,  for  a  more  oom- 
{dete  notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  H.  A. 

*  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  successor 
several  yean  before  his  death;  but  according  to  the 
best  chronologists  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  12,  t.  f. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (a.  d.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  see  Greswdl's 
DUteriatUma,  i.  344  ft;  Sepp's  Ltben  Chritti,  i. 
106  ff. ;  and  Anger  de  Umporvm  ratione^  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  summary  of  the  fiuts,  see  Life 
of  our  Lord  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles  m  AeU  xxv.  21,  25  (A.  Y.  after  the  Latin 
for  X90«ffr6s)i  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  the  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appealed  when  arraigned  before  Fes- 
tus.  The  Koman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Ootavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Octnv.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  also  to  his  successorB  (Suet.  Tiber. 
28).  H. 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Army,  p.  164.] 

AUKA'NUS  (tU  ACpayosh  I<»der  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Maoc.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican 
[Boman  edition  of  the]  LXX.  and  A'ulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  rls  riipavvos^  quidiim  tyranmug, 

AUTE'AS  iKvrains:  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Levite  (Esdr.  iz.  48).     [Hoduah.] 

A'VA  (S55==Awa:  'Kuk\  [Comp.  'Aow«|j/:] 
Avah\  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  repeople  Uie  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
84).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
s  introduced,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place 
with  Ivah.  [Ivam.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  see 
Winer,  wb  voce. 

AV'ARAN  {AvcLp^:  Abaron)^  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (I  Maoc.  ii. 
bV     [For  the  meaning  of  this  surname  see  Euea- 

A'VBN  ("?.)M,  nothinffness:    [*nv:    idchm]). 
The  **  plain  of  Aven"    [maj'g.   Bikath-aven] 

vHrnppSl)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  6)  in  his 
flwnneiation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country  to 

1  It  Is  oharaoteristio  of  the  loosenesi  of  the  A.  Y. 
Ihat  thi«  name  is  given  diflbrsntly  each  time  It  occuxs, 
»nd  (hat  they  an  all  Inaocurate. 

f>  Acrording  to  Bwald  ( Gfschiehtf^  1.  810)  and  Ber- 
theau,  the  Avvim  wars  an  Urvolk  of  Palentine  proper. 
They  may  have  been  so,  bat  there  Is  nothing  to  prove 
t,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwi^Ulngs  polnti  rather  to 
as  thfltr  origin. 


AVUII 

the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified  wiU 
certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos;  heard  ttm 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  dty 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damucene  proverb  re- 
fening  thereto;  but  the  mformation  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
wen  explored  by  Burckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  prindpal  district  of  the  country 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 

pointed  ]*tS  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 
irtdW  'Ai^.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  Lebanon,  Code-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name 
by  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  tl-BUka^a. 
The  apph'cation  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethd.     [Bethaven.] 

2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  *<  the  high  places  of  Aven " 

(^  riVS^:  fitt/Aol'^Ciif:  exveka  tdofi),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contrsction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Bethc^ 
(comp.  iv.  15,  Ac.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Es.  «tt.  17^ 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 

On,  7*18,  the  sacred  dty  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both 
render  it  accordingly,  'HKto&woKtt,  HeUopohg.) 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and 
Hosea.     See  above,  1.  Q. 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES  «  (C^?n 
=  the  Av^dm :  01  Eveuoi,  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  Hivites:  Htvm).  L  An  eariy 
but  perhaps  not  an  alxuriginal  ^  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  sesr-coast,  whither  they 
may  have  made  their  way  northvrards  from  the 
Desert  (Stanley,  Simti  nnd  Pal  App.  §  83).  The 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  firagment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  **  dwelling  in  *  the*  villages*'  (or  nomad  en- 
campments —  Chatzerim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shtfelahy  or  great  western  lowland,  "as  far  as 
Gaai.'*  In  these  rich  possesuons  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invadmg  Philistines,  "  the  Caphto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  (^aphtor,**  and  who 
after  "destroying**  them  and  "dwelling  in  their 
stead,**  appear  to  have  pushed  them  further  north. 
This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  paa- 
sa^  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Be- 
gimiin^*^  from  "Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt," 
probably  the  Wady-el-Aruhy  the  list  proceeds 
northwards  along  the  lowknd  plains  of  the 


c  The  punctuation  of  this  passsge  in  our  Bibles  It 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geehuri  (ver.  2),  thus  •  **  This  Is  the  land 
that  }  et  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the  PhiUstimf 

and  all  the  Geshuxite      From  SIhor even  H 

the  border  of  Xkroc  lorthwaid,  ta  o^^tid  to  the  Qi 
naanltr  "  kt. 
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i^ty  tfuvHigh  Uie  five  kntlships  of  the  Philifliineg 

—  ail  apparently  takeu  in  thdr  orde^  fipom  S.  to  K. 

—  till  we  reach  the  Awini,a  as  if  they  had  b«tio 
Jriven  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  poaition  which 
they  ooeupied  at  the  date  of  the  earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothipg  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said  ^  to  signify  **  ruin."  Pos- 
«Uy  a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  ^  Arim  "  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  eases, 
'the  Awim')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Hft\|amin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fiertile  phuns  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  iJethel;  just  as  in  the 
'*  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verae  we  have  prob- 
ably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
arites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.     [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  <tf  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

as,  Ibr  instance,  V  with  H  (see  Lightfoot,  Ckoi: 

Cent.  eh.  87;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tabn.  Vba).     Is  i* 

possible  that  ^^H,  HmU,  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  cause,  of  ^^,  AvUe^  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  known  to  the  Inaelites  at  the  date  of  the 
eonqnest  by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  eurious  &ct  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
ss  we  have  seen  above,  identified  the  two  names, 
snd  also  that  the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Gibeou,  Chephirah,  and  their  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
i2-27). 

The  name  ci  the  Awim  has  been  derived  fix)m 
Awa  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (h'ah),  as  if  they  bad  mi- 
ipvted  thence  into  Psiesttne;  but  there  U  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.^ 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Ass^Tia  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [Ava.]  G. 

*  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1 )  that  Avim  (Josh, 
xviii.  S3)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  see).  Dr. 
Thomson,  author  of  TAe  Land  and  the  Bouk^  has 
iiseovered  a  site  east  of  Bethel  which  the  natives 

3f  tiiat  region  call  Fra<2iily(^|    ^^|:),  tiie 

letter  Alif  being  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain 
af  the  ukl  Hebrew  name.    C  V.  A.  Van  Dyck. 

A'viTH  (rr^iS:  r«Teo/|i,  [Aiex.  r«woi/i, 

in  Gen, :  in  1  Chr.,'  Tc^oi/a,  Vat.  rcMwfi,  Alex. 
TcMom:  AtiaC\),  tiie  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 
joe  of  the  kings  of  Edora  before  there  were  kings 
hi  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  I  Chr.  L  46;  in  Uie  lat- 

ler  passage  the  Test  {ChtiSh)  has  nV37,  which  in 
the  Krri  is  cofrected  to  agree  with  the  readbig  in 


o  It  Is  periaaps  worth  Qotiee,  whore  every  syllable 

«as  sooM  slgnUleanoe,  that  while  '*  the  Gasathlte 

■M  ■uonlte,"  are  all  in  the  aingular,  **  the  Ar  rim  * 
f  pi  oral. 

*  niiM     1^  rUMNTirj,  p.  1000.    Lengak«*s explana- 
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GcDesis).     Hie  name  may  be  ecmpand  with  «/ 

(f'AoioeiMdk  (&A^yJt)i  »  "chain  of  km  hills,* 

mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (375)  as  lying  to  the  K 
of  the  district  of  Ktrtk  in  Moab  (KnoQ,  G&kou 
257).  G. 

AWL  {??^9 '  Mtwi-:  9ubula\  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  onlj 
notice  of  it  is  in  connection  with  the  custom  ot 
boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xv. 
17).  W.  L.  a 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  axe  " 
in  the  A  V. 

L  7.T^9)  ^arsen,  fi:om  a  root  signifying  *Mo 


cut  or  sever,'*  as  "  hatchet,"  finom  "  hack,**  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lat.  iecuris.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  Is.  x.  84),  fastened,  with  thongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liid>le  to 
slip  off  (Deut  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used 
for  iielling  trees  (Deut  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modem  ada 
(lK.vi.7). 


i» 


l^ptlan  Axe.  —(British  Museum.) 

2.  ^^y^t  Cherdf,  which  is  usually  translaied 
^*  sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as 
a  *'knifa"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Kz.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ez.  xx.  2id),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe**  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidentiy 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  piek- 
axe. 

3.  v^Qp?,  CatfhUf  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxvii 
6),  and  is  evidentiy  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large 
axe.  It  is  abo  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22. 

4.  rntjD,  Magzerdh  (2  Sam.  xiL  81),  and 

0.  rn;i!^,  Migh&h  (1  Ghr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
Darid  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  property  **  a  saw,**  and  is  ai^Muentiy  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  1^99,  Ma'dtMAd,  rendered  "axe**  bi  the 
nuupn  of  lis.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car  • 
palter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  D'^'lf2>  Korddm^  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  faodv. 
5 ;  Jer.  xlri.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  haee  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  b  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  **  battie-axe,**  Vf^Q*  mnppeu  (Jer.  li.  20),  was 
probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or 


tkyn  of  It,  as  "  dw«Uers  In  the  lowlands,**  to  not  obvl 
oof    nor  does  he  specify  anj  derivation. 

<-  dee  Lsngerke's  oooildent  hypothesis  (JCmams,  p 
188),  for  which,  f  to  often  the  ease,  he  does  ael  eei» 
dsseeiid  tn  glv»  th«  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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vml,  Uke  that  which  ga\-e  his  surname  to  '  harln 
HarUL  W.  A.  W. 


Ajiyrlan  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  CAfo^Aof ;  [AW.  'Afa^A:]  Ezebu), 
name  of  a  mao  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14).     [Abahkl]. 

AZAEXUS  CAfo^Xor;  [Alex.  ACa»?X-]  -^>mj- 
ftis),  an  Iinielite  in  the  time  of  Esdras:  the  name 
b  probably  merdy  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atael,  b?K,  but  from  the  emphatic 

Moent  brS,  Atzal:  *l(ur^8;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.] 
^A(rafi\'  vsque  ad proximum\  a  name  only  occur- 
ring in  Zech.  xiv.  5.     It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit 

to  which  the  **  ravine  "  or  cleft  (S'^3)  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
to  fight.**  The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
highly  poetical  one  :  and  Beveral  commentators 
agree  with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appella- 
tive, and  not  a  proper  name.  6. 

AZALI'AH  flnj^JS  [«*o»»  Jehovah  has 
qmred] :  'E^cAicu,  'EfftXla';  [Vat.  EAias,  2c Am;] 
Alex.  [E<r<rffXias  in  1  K.]  :Ec\ia  in  2  Chr. :  AtUa^ 
Eifliat).  The  fjetther  of  Shaphan  the  scriLe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANFAH  (n^3TH.  [irAom  Jdiorak  hears] : 
*A(ar/a  [Vat  -ret-] :  JJsanias).  The  father  or 
Immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the 
lime  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  9).'         W.  A.  W. 

AZA'PHION  {'Air<raw(pu&e;  [Vat.  Ainra^t- 
u$;  Alex.  Aaa^<piuf$i  Aid.  ^Aaainpuiv'-]  H^/jht- 
ffus)y  1  Esdr.  v.  33.      Possibly  a  corruption   of 

SOPHERISTH. 

AZ'ARA  i'Aaapd:  Attrt),  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  temple  '*  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
sponding name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in 
Ezra. 

AZAB'ABL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 

one;  7hnt?. :  'Ofi^\;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  -f«»-; 
Comp.  *E^i^A:]  Atared\  a  Levite  musician 
(Neh.  xii.  36).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  following 
the  Bishops*  Bible,  incorrecUy  xvads  "Asarael."] 

AZAOEtEEL  (^K7!?  [vchom  God  htlfn]  : 
OG>i^X;  [Vat.  -pel-;  Aid.]  Alex.  'EAc^A;  [Comp. 
A^op^A:]  Azarttl).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xll.  6). 

2.  ('A<r|Bi^A;  [Vat.  Afcwco;]  Alex.  eC»«»?A.)  A 
Levite  musician  <^  the  &mily  of  Heman  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18 :  called  Uzzikl  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('A^opi^A;  fV'at.  A^opav^A;]  Alex.  E^iy^A: 
EtriheL)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr. 
czvii.  22). 

4.  CE^t^A:  [Vat  EfeprjA:]  Ezrel)  One  of 
liie  sons  m  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on 
iie  remonstrance  of  lekn  (Ear.  x.  41):  apparently 
he  rame  as  Esien^  1  Esdr.  ix.  84. 
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6.  (*£ir8/>i^A;  [Comp.  Aid.  *E(rp<f,V;  Afes.  E^ 
piriK'-]  AzreeL)  Father,  or  ancestor,  oi  Maiiiii 
or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  aftei 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13;  oomp.  1 
Chr.  ix.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

azabi'ah''  (nnrs  and  5»nnTS.:  *A<ivi- 

«s:  Azarias;  v^om  God' hath  heqfid).'  It  ia  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in  the 
fiuniliea  of  the  priests  of  the  Ime  of  EIleazab, 
whose  name  has  precisdy  the  same  meaning  as 
Azariah.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  <rften  con 
founded  with  Ezia  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Seraiah.  The  principal  {lersons  who  bore  this 
name  were:  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  Ha  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfikther,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[AIIIMAA7.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  **  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  prieet*s  office  in  the  tem|de 
that  Solomor  built  at  Jerusalem,'*  mnaning  that 
be  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
was  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  ofier  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  expkin,  and  utteriy 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Azariah 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high-prieat 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was  king 
five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Joaephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  sumesaor  df 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  [Kom.  *OpWa;  Vat.  Opveia.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solomon*s,  tne  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  David*s 
grandson  (1 K.  iv.  5.) 

3.  (nnn?,  ^n^'yrs  in  2  k.  xv.  6  [wftom 

Jehovah  he^'j:  ACaplas:  Assarias.)  Tenth  king 
of  Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23.  27;  1  Chr.  iu.  12). 

4.  [Vat  M.  Zoficia,  H.  -«;  Alex.  ACop'o*] 
Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where,  per- 
haps, Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  Chr. 
u.  8). 

6.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  &mily  of  the  Jerahmedites 
and  descended  from  Jarfaa  the  Egyptian  slave  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39).  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  there  called  the 
son  of  Obed.  This  fact  assigns  the  compilaUon  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  u.  36-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezddah. 

6.  The  son  of  Johanan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10, 11.  Hu 
must  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abgah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  XV.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the 
stripping  of  the  house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to 
induce  Benhadad  to  break  his  league  with  Baaaha 
king  of  Israel,  as  related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 
and  his  office  are  never  alluded  to  in  the  history  oi 
Asa*s  reij^n.  either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  (}hn»- 
icles.  The  active  persons  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  tiroes  were  the  king  himself  and  tbt 


a  •The  orlglDal  article  has  here  been  eombiaadwllft 
that  In  the  Concise  Diaumary.  ■. 
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hro  propltetfl,  Amiah  the  mii  o'  Oded,  and  Ha- 
oani.  The  silenoe  concerning  Azariahf  the  high- 
priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  unftvorable  than  other- 
wise to  hu  iidigious  character.  His  name  is 
■Imost  lost  in  Joeephus's  list  of  the  high-priests. 
Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in  the  article  Amakiah,  its 
termination  A2,  which  adha«d  to  the  following 
name,  it  got  bj  some  process  transformed   into 

lO'Of* 

7.  Another  Axariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Jonah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Jo8q[>hus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcelj  A>om  for  him.  It  seems  likelj  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Est.  \'ii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priasts  of  those  names. 

8.  Son  of  Zephanlah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  Jie  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  36).  Apparently 
the  same  as  Uzziah  in  ver.  24. 

9.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  zv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remaricable 
prophet  in  Jhe  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contemi)o- 
nrj  of  Aauiah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-prie8t, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  povrerftiUy  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which  has 
been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship, 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of  Israelites 
from  Ephndm,  and  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Esrsd,  Joined  in  the  naUonal  reformation,  to  the 
great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  season 
cl  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehoahi^at  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
Kzi.  2). 

U.  (-"tn^T^S.)  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
sad  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  C:iir.  zxi.  2). 

12.  VOxo(Ut,  Vat  -<f i- :  Ochodfts.\  At  2 
Chr.  zziL  o,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  (n^l7?0    Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  the 

captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Clir. 
zzm.  1). 

14.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
if  Judah,  whose  name,  perh^M  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  ziv. 
21,  zv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  Ac.).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
zzvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  **  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  G<xl,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  irent  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  uniliDehing  fkithftilness,  and  a  high 
team  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  t^e 
Hoeae  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof  —  ^*  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  thai  ave  consecrated  to 
bum  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
feast  trespassed :  neither  shail  is  be  for  thine  honor 
horn  th«  Lord  God.**     And  it  is  added  that  when 

Azariah  the  chief  pricit  and  aO  llie  priesU  kioked 
ipOB  hiro,  behoU  be  was  Isfraoa  in  his  forehead, 
•od  thqr  thiMk  kisB  om  from  thenee;  jea,  himself 
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hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  emitter 
him."     Uadah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.     Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah*s 
reign  (Am.  1.  1 ;  Zech.  ziv.  5).     He  is  not  men 
tioned  in  Joeephus's  list.     *loiriKos  occurs  instead 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prcphet  inadvertently  sub 
stituted  for  that  of  the  high-prietL     Neither  is  Le 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  <^  1  Chr.  ri. 

15.  [Kom.  OvSc/at;  Vat.  OvBtia.]  Son  of 
Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
rdgn  of  Abac  (2  Chr.  xxviiL  12),  who  wnt  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Pekah. 

16.  [Vat  Alex.  Aid.  ZaxapUts,]  A  Kohathite, 
father  of  Joel  in  the  reigp  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
uux.  12). 

17.  [Vat  Zaxopuu.]  A  Merarite,  son  of 
Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  zxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  th«  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xzzi.  10-13).  He  i4>pearB  to  have  cooperuted 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica^ 
tion  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Hez- 
ekiah*s  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Ixirites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-senrices,  de- 
pended entirdy  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  n^lected  them  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  tu 
their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  (iod  was  deserted 
(oomp.  Neh.  z.  35-39,  zii.  27-30,  44-47).  Ilif 
name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into  Nifpfar  in  Jose- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Uryah,  who  was  high-pri«)st 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ri. 

19.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  A(apta.]  Son  of  Maa- 
sdah,  i^ho  repaired  part  of  ine  wall  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24). 

20.  CACapU;  Alex.  A(apca<)      One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  the  province  vriio  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  vil.  7) 
Elsewhere  called  Skraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zaciia 
RL\.s  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'A(ap(as-] 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  %iii 
7).     Called  Azarias  in  1  Ksdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Neh.  x.,  'A(afla,  Omp.  -af,  FA. 
ZaxapMi  In  Neh.  xii.,  Vat.  F.4l.  ZaxapMs.]  One 
nf  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  2),  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  dtj 
waU  (Neh.  xU.  33). 

23.  {*A(aplaS'}    Jezaniaii  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  The  original  name  of  AM-nego  (Dan.  1.  0, 
7, 11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  thb  reason  selected,  with 
I)anid  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  sen-ice.  The  three  children. 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  theii 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  iutelli 

Tliev  were  no  less  remarkable  Cot  tM 
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piely,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Monti 
and  the  steadftstnees  of  their  fiuth,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliveranoe. 

A.  C.  H.  and  W.  A.  W. 

kZABl'AB  CACapias:  Azarioi),  1.  (1  EmIt. 
Ix.  21)  =  UzziAH,  £».  X.  21. 

2.  (1  Eadr.  ix.  id)  =  Ukuait,  Neh.  viu.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  A(ap€uW'  1  £edr.  ix.  48)= Azariah, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  {Azareui.)  Priert  in  the  line  of  Esdiaa  (2 
Eedr.  L  1),  dsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezerias. 

6.  (AzarioB.)  Name  awumed  by  the  angel 
lUphael  (Tob.  ▼.  12,  \i.  6,  13,  vU.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Ju<ha  Maccabeeua 
(1  Blaoc.  V.  18,  56,  60).  W.  A.  W. 

A^ZAZ  (try  [Orong]:  'Afo^f ;  [\^at]  Alex. 
OiouCi  [Comp.  ^ACd('']  Azaz).  A  Reubenitef 
bther  of  BeU  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AZA'ZEL  atands  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
(Ler.  xvi.  8)  for  "  acape-goat "  in  the  text  See 
Atonement,  The  Day  op,  under  III.  and  YI. 

H. 

AZAZI'AH      Gtn'^tlB      hchom     Jehovah 

ttrengthens] :  'oC^as;  [Vat  FA.  OCcuu:]  Ozagiu). 
L  A  Levite  musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  harp  in  the  service  which 
iittanded  the  procession  by  which  the  ark  was 
brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21). 

2.  [Vat  oC«at.]  T^  <^er  of  Hoaea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbcs^  the 
people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat  oCctas;]  Alex.  OCaCas:  Azarias.) 
One  of  the  Levites  iu  the  reign  of  Hezdciahf  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  {'A<r$aKauf>ds  [Vat  -d>ae; 
Aid.  Alex.  ^A<r0a(rap4$'']  Atbazareth)^  king  or  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of  Kaar-haddon 
(1  Esdr.  r.  69).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads,  more 
correctly,  "  Asbazareth."] 

AZ'BUK  (i^2lT? :  'AfoiSoi^xJ  Alex.  AfiBoux: 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Bethxur  (Neh.  iii.  16).       W.  A.  W. 

AZE'KAH  (niJTJ,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

dig  or  till  the  ground,<>  see  Gesen.  s.  v. :  'A^ijircC, 
once  'lafyKi :  Azeca)^  a  town  of  Judah,  with 
dependent  villages  ("daughters**)  lying  in  the 
8hrfdah  or  rich  agriculturid  pbun,  a  situation  quite 
ui  accordance  with  the  derivation  c^  the  name  given 
tbove.  It  is  named  yAih  AduUam,  Sbaaraim,  and 
dther  places  known  to  have  been  in  that  locality 
IJosh.  XT.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
#ioBt  dearly  defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that 
8  the  northern  one)  [Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
.  oshua*8  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle 
!>f  Beth-boron  extended  to  Asekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11). 
Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of 
their  own  territory,  Uie  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
jivasion  of  the  Icings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 

o  TIm  verb  oocvrs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  iHmts  it  is  ran- 
iMsd  In  the  A.  y  (ffimoed ; "  but  by  OMDias  m  his 
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and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  i^^weiqiied 
by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Axekah  has  not  yet  been  reoog- 
nized.  The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Skefelahy 
near  Beth-horon;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  between  (&y&  iiitrov)  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  t.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek, 
Ac.,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Schwarz  (p.  102)  would  identUy  it  with  "  TeU 
Ezakaria"  {Zakariya  on  Robinson's  Blap,  1866) 
not  far  from  Ain-shemtf  and  very  po8sil>ly  oorreetl> . 

G. 

A'ZEL  (^?^,  in  pause  b?|fj  :  'Ect^a;  [Comp 
'Ao^A;  Sin.  ixk  1  Chr.  ix.  EataiK']  A»el),  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viU.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A^ZEM  (Q^7>  when  not  emphasiaed  C^^ 

[a  bone]:  'Afr6fif  *I<«r^r;  [Alex.  Aat/i,  Am/i^] 
Aiem,  A'sem),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).     Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  O. 

AZEPHU'RITH,  or  more  properly  Ar- 
su^HURiTH  l^Apffi^ouplB;  Vat  AptrttAwptiB ; 
Alex.  Apo'i^oi/f>ci9],  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of 
1  Esdr.  V.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  £zr.  ii. 
18,  and  of  llariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrington  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The  second  syllable  in  this  case*  probably 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  £. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZETTAS  ('ACi7»^;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'A(rrrds: 
ZcIm).  The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with 
Zorobabd  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'OAD  (l^ty  :  'A(ryd»:   [Vat  Ear.  viu. 

12,  AcrraS ;]  Alex.  AfiyaS,  A(yeuS,  A^rroS : 
Azgad).  The  children  of  A^gad,  to  the  number 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were 
among  the  laymen  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ear.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  i^ipean 
as  Sadas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
fiuni}y  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath.  W.  A.  W. 

AZI'A  (Oilw;  [Vat  -fci-;  Alex.  lofios;  Aid 
'ACiaS']  Ozuus)^  a  *« servant  of  the  temple"  (1 
Esdr.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  Ezeas. 

A'ZIEL  (bsns :  'ofi^A  [^"at  FA.  -f«i-] 
Odel),  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).     The  name  is  a 

shortened  form  of  Jaaeiel  (  'H'*TS5)>  which  oc- 
curs in  ver.  18  of  same  chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (SrTS  [Strang]:  '0{i{d;  [Vat.  M 
0(ua'']  AeUn),  A  byman  of  the  fimiily  of  Zats^ 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  rstun 
from  Babylon  (Enr.  x.  27);  called  Sardevb  in  I 
Esdr.  ix.  28.  W.  A.  W. 


AZMAVETH 

AZMA^ETH  (ny^lV  {Mrong  mio  deaik, 

fits.]:  'Afftuie  (Tfti.! 'A(r/3«9]|  'A(^y;  Akx. 
ik(/iM$  in  1  Chr.:  Azmaveth^  AMmtith).  1.  One 
rf  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2 
Bam.  xziii.  31;  1  Chr.  zi.  83),  and  therefore  prob- 
ftlilj  a  Beivjamite. 

2.  VAiT/jLAe,  ra(fM;  [Vat  XtOifw,  raCauei] 
Alex.  A^twB'-  Azmolh,)  A  deBoendant  of  Sfephi- 
boabeth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  86,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  Till  86  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  ete.  reada 
M  AfmaTeth,"  foQowing  the  Bishops*  Bible.] 

3.  {'Aar/M;  Alex.  ApM>6.)  The  fiither  of  Jeciel 
and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled  Beigamite  slingers  and 
archers  who  joined  David  at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  **sons  of  Azmaveth"  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  tnasures  in  the  reign 
ofDavid  (1  Oir.  xxvU.  26.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZBIA'VETH  ('^.I^Ty:  A^uiB;  [Vat  in 
Ear.,  AffuwBi]  Azmaveth),  a  place  to  all  appear- 
ance in  Beigamin,  bong  nazned  with  Anathoth, 
Kiijath-jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bene-Azmavtth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
The  **  sons  of  the  singefs "  seem  to  have  settled 
round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
curs as  BffTH-AzMAVETii.  Axmsveth  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Bei^jamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last 
pasnge  Bene- A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
place,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
Ac.  are  mentk>ned  in  the  same  vene).  6. 

AZ'MON  (Vl»Ty  or  ]bT?  [tirmg] :  'A<rf- 
fiMv,  ScAfwi^;  [Alex,  once  AfftXfjM^a:]  Ase^ 
BMNia),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  d 
E^ypt  {Wadi  tl-Arith)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  6;  Josh, 
zv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ensebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.)^  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

•  Mr.  Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  462)  would  iden- 
tify Aamon  with  Ateimehy  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  Kudeit  (Kedesh).  Dr.  Robinson  in  tracing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (as  laid  down  in 
Josh.  zv.  1-4)  makes  no  account  oi  this  proposed 
identification  {Phyt.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobel  remarks 
{EzegeL  Handb.  ziiL  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
us  of  the  'AsdstmeA,  an  Arab  tribe  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Be$.  L  186).      H. 

AZ'KOTH-TA'BOR  ("lS^  niJtSl:  'a^- 
iufi^;  [Akx.]  ACtunte  Bafit^p:  Atanotthabor)  = 
Ike  ears  (i.  c  possibly  Me  tymmUg)  of  Tabor^  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  84).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
rsMon  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  eaesped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
fonder  ^A(a,^aB^)  it  is  mentioned  as  lyijg  in  the 
|lain  in  tbe  confines  of  Dfo-caMarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  7TH=<<'**f  oomp.  Uz- 
jcem-Sherah;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
Ube  name,  comp.  Chisijoth  Tabor.  G. 

A'ZOR  i'ACAp:  Ator),  son  of  Eliakin  in  th«| 
Ina  of  our  Loid  (Matt  i.  13, 14). 

AZOTUS.     [A8iii>oD.] 

AZOTUS.  MOITNT  {'A(i^w  Ifffos,  or 'ACtr- 
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ros  6pos '  mom  Asod),  In  the  &Ub  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  righi 
vring  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Maoc.  ix.  15).  Josephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
EwaJd  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'BIEL  (^M^*}??  [*«*'  ofGod\:  om.  in 
Vat  MS.  [rather,  in  the  Rom.  ed. ;  Vat  Eo-Spiv^A ; 
Comp.  *E^i4a];  Aksx.  U^vnKi  Ezrid).  L  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  h^-tribe  of  Manaswh  be- 
yond Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

a.  (*Ofi^A;  [Vat-Eo-pciijA:]  OtrUl)  ANaph- 
talite,  ancestor  of  Jerimoih  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David*s  census  (1  Oa.  xxvii.  19) ;  called 
Uzzi£L  hi  two  Heb.  MSS.,  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  CEorm^A;  Atex.  %ff(piyiK:  £trUL)  The 
fiOher  of  Seniah,  an  oflicer  of  Jehdakim  (Jer 

W.  A.  W. 


xzxvi. 

AZ'BIKAM  (D|7")yS  [help  agamst  Uu 
enemy]:  *lL(puedn;  [Vat  EO»fiicay;]  Alex.  Zffpir 
KOfA'  Asrtoam).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  Ui.  28). 

2.  ([Vat  E^ciicoi.  EirSpciicar;]  Alex.  Z(pf 
KOfi- )  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  ikud 
(1  Chr.  viti.  88,  ix.  44). 

3.  ([VatE<rpciiray,ECcpct;]inNeh.  *E<rpiirdf(; 
Alex.  ECpii  Azaricam,)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1 
Oa,  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  16). 

4.  CEfrticiy;  [Vat  Ey^ptucw;  Comp.  'Eapt- 
KcLi.])  Governor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the 
pf£oe  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  suocessftil  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israd  (2  Oa, 
«viu.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

AZU'BAH  (n^^S  [ruins] :  ra(oufid;  Aks. 
[<mce]  ACovfiai  Amba),  1.  Wife  of  Cekh,  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iL  18,  19). 

2.  CAfoo/Si  [Vat.  in  1  K.  A(iu$a]).  Moth#» 
of  king  Jehodiapbai  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  81). 

W.  A.  W, 

A'ZUB,  property  AZ'ZUE  ("T^*^?  [helper]: 
"AC^P'-  Azw).  1.  A  Bei\januteof  Gibeon,  and 
fkther  of  Hananiah  the  fidse  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  (")W-''EC«P?  Alex,  lofs^)  Fatharof  JaM»- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  wfaivi 
Eaekiel  was  oommanded  to  prophesy  (Ea.  zi.  1). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZU^AN'  (^A(apo6;  Alex.  ACovpovl  [AM 
*A(ovpd^i]  Azoroc),  The  sons  of  Azuran  an 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  wht 
retomed  from  Babylon  wiUi  Zorobabel,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezrii 
and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  (n jy  [strong] :  r«ifo,  Nfa:  Gaaa) 
Hie  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Philistine  city,  (Jaza  (Deut  ii.  88;  1 
K.  it  24;  Jer.  zxv.  20).   [Gaza.]     W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAN  (]-Ty  [peril,  sharp,  Plirsl]:  'Op: 
0^^),    The  fiither  of  Paltiel,  prince  nf  the  tribi 
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>f  hmdmr^  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  diTuion 
€the  promued  Und  (Num.  zzziv.  26). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZVR  (""••»^5  [helper]:  *A(o^ ;  [Vat. 
K9ovpi  Aid.  'ACCodpi]  Azur).  One  of  the  heads 
•f  the  people  who  signed  the  coveiuuit  with  Nehe- 
aiiah  (Ndi.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably  that 
3f  a  family^  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  dse- 
when  represented  by  Azur.  W.  A.  W. 


B. 

BA'AL  (vP$:  BdoK'-  Baal),  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitisfa  nations, 
M  Abyitorbth  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenios,  Thf.  s.  w.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  difierent  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  &ct  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
I.  10;  1  K.  zvui.  18;  Jer.  ix.  U;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  Aahtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  ^ii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "  the  groves  '*  (Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detei^ 
mining  the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  fi^uent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  Ruter  as  of  Matter,  Owner, 
Pouetaor,  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  plural,  is  always  distingiiished  from  the  com- 
mon noon  by  the  presence  of  the  article  ( v^^H, 

D^  v^^n),  except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar 
modification  of  Baal.     In  the  Cluldaio  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  v!^^,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  /3,  Bel,  which  is  the 
Babylonian  name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald. 
et  Tabn.,  Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawllnson, 
Herod.  uZl%). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ^'ery  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  worship  es- 
^lished  amongst  the  Moabites  and  thdr  allies  the 
Wdianites  hi  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxu.  41), 
ttid  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
duced to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
ar  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  If. ;  Deut.  iv. 
i ).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  puniahment  which 
falieir  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeeding  generation  returned  to  the  worship 
if  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the  exception  of 
Jie  period  dining  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
ri.  96  ff.,  viii.  33)  this  form  of  idolatry  seems  to 
have  prevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  Ume  of  Sam- 
uel (Judg.  X.  10:  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebulie 
the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.  Two 
eenturi«a  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
lonnection  with  the  people  of  IstskI,  though  we  can 
searoely  conclude  from  this  silence  that  hU  worship 
was  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
tee  of  Solomon  the  swioe  of  many  gods  of  the 
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soirounding  nations  was  introduced,  and  pari  • 
ly  that  of  Aahtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  «o  ft«- 
qnently  connected.  However  this  may  be,  the  wot^ 
i^p  of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  thai 
of  Asherah  became  the  rdigion  of  the  court  and 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jewbd  (1  K. 
xvi.  31-33;  xviu.  19,  22).  And  though  this  idol- 
atry  was  occasionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28) 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanent^  or  efiect- 
ually  abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvu.  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alio  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Ath- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  rdigion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  comp.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  R.  xvi. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  ai^inted  vnth  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xvi. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
26);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  13), 
vrere  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences  (1  K. 
xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roob  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ; 
there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1 K.  xviii.  19), 
and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19) ;  the  worshippen 
i^ipear  to  have  been  arrayed  hi  appropriate  robes 
(2  K.  X.  22);  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  offiring  bumt-sacrifioes, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  officiating  priests  danced  with  frantic 
shoute  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  excite  the  attention  and  compasuon  of  the 
god  (1 K.  xviii.  26-28 ;  comp.  Lueian,  De  Syria  den, 
60;  Tert.  ApoL  9;  Lucan,  i.  565;  TibuU.  i.  6, 47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal,  Asdni- 
bal,  Haniii-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  P1m»> 
nicisn  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Mom. 
Phan.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod,  i. 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though  per- 
hi^  under  some  modified  form.  Rawllnson  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  second  god  of  the  first  triad 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names  provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  *Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Herod.  L 
594  fir.;  627  fil). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  gDd  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Aahtoreth.  Creu- 
zer  {Symb.  u.  413)  and  Movers  {Phdn.  i.  180)  de- 
clare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  He- 
rodotus, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Bd- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Kawlinson,  Herod. 
1.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  BaaJ 
as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  a^juncte  with  whidi 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  r^gsrd- 
ed,  and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a  cocTO' 
spending  diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Buk 
there  was  reference  to  any  (^  the  heavenly  bod* 
ies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  ii 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Asbtorelh 
point  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  nams 
Baalfkom  idolatry,  we  seem,  aoeordiqg  to  its 
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i^g,  to  obtain  amply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor of  all.  With  thig  the  idea  of  prodoetive 
pomr  is  naturally  associated,  and  that  power  is  as 
natonUy  symbolized  by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the 
other  huid  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
ideas  an  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  &ct  we  find  adjuncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
answering  to  all  these  notions,  e.  g.  BccA0'4^i}y, 

BaUamen  (Plant  Pan,  ▼.  9,  67)=:rDa?*b3721, 

«» Lord  of  the  heavens ;  '*  iDTTb^^l,  BaaUHamon 
(Gesen.  Mom.  Phan,  349),  the  Sun-Baal,  and  sim- 

tbrty  the  name  of  a  dty  in  the  O.  T.  pon*^?^ 
(Cant  viti.  U);  "T|*b99,  Baal-Gad,  the  name 

of  a  dty  (Josh,  zi  17),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
whidi  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Tke».  Ftirst).  Many  more 
compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur,  and 
amongst  them  a  large  number  of  dties,  which  are 
mentioned  bdow.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  is  the 
first  dement  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  qwdfy  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
V.  5,  viiL  30,  [ix.  36]).  Ftirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dn^ped. 

L  BA^AL-BB^Rmi  (rr*"!?  ^55 :   [ry  Bia\ 

Sio^infy,]  BoaAj3cp(9;  [Alex.  ro¥  BoaX  Beep  sir 
Sto^mii^,  BoaX  3ia0i)ici}f:  Baal  fotdua,]  Baal- 
btrii).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Sheciiem  by  the  Isradites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  iz.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Covenant-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Gnek  Z«vf  tpKtot  or  the  Latin  Dtmjidiut.  Tlie 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  g«xl 
who  pTMddes  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  wonhippers.     In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  n^*)21  bH.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  wonhip  paid  to  this  god. 

2.  Ba^'aLtZS^bub  (Zl^nt  7p3  :  BiaX  iMma- 

Beekdmb),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(8  K.  i.  3,  3,  [6,]  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  Baal  or  Lord  of  the  Jly.  Tliough  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  r^arded  as  a  term  of 
ierision  (Sdden,  £>e  Diii  Syris,  p.  375),  yet  there 
seems  do  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  Uie  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
ai  flies  in  hot  cHmates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  designation.  Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  itwifiutos  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  $  2; 
Qem.  Alex.  Pi-otr^tL  ii.  38),  and  Pliny  (xxix.  6, 
34,  uiit.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  yfyiode*.  The  name 
\ocun  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known  form  Bekl- 
CKBUB  [properly  Beelsebul]. 

3.  Ba'al-HA^ban  (]3n   v55,  Bfuil  U  gra- 
""Ons:    BaXXcrcii',  BoAAcn^t    [Alex.   BoXoci^ 

• 

vrO  Baiannn:  oomp.   ]3nin%  Iwdyyris,  ^«- 

.ooak  i$  gracious).     (1.)  This  nams  of  one  of  the 

;flriy  Ungs  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1  Chr. 

i.  40,  60). 

(S.)  (BaAA«yiU,  [Vat   BoXomu;  Alex.  Bak- 

i;  Con^  Bakaua^]')    The  name  of  one  of 
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David*B  oflSoen,  who  had  the  supeiintendenee  of 
his  olive  and  sycamore  plantatJons  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Ge^ienh  (Josh,  xv- 
36)  or  Beth-(3ader  (1  Chr.  u.  51),  and  fiom  his 
name  we  may  ooi\|ecture  that  he  was  of  Canaauitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pb'or  (nh^?  v^Jl:  B€e\^ey^: 
Bee^fkegor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
wonlhip  of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xzv.) 
seems  dearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-wor- 
ship was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without 
laying  too  much  stnn  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

• 

of  the  word  "^^^S^Sy  AuKus,  L  e.  **  aperirs  hymenem 
virgineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  condude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal-peor 
was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early  fiithen 
with  Prii^His  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Sdden, 
De  Diii  SgrtB,  i.  4,  802  ff.,  who,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuxer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  al- 
most all  critKS.  The  reader  is  referred  for  mors 
detailed  information  particularly  to  Creuzer*s  Sgm- 
bolik  and  Movents  PhOmzier.  F.  W.  G. 

BA'AL  (V?3),  geograpkicaL  This  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestme.  (jesenlus  has  expressed  his 
opinion  {Thes.  p.  225  a)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merdy  expresses  that  the  place 
"possesses"  or  contains  something  spedal  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  besr- 
ing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  ss  to 
contradict  this  oondusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reoondd- 
ering  it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  "  poesessfon  *'  or  "  owner- 
ship,''—as  a  "ford  of  hair**  (2K.i.  8),  "kmlof 
drasms*'  (Gen.  xxxviL  19),  Ac.,  Baal  ncer  seems 
to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
empfoyed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
dther  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rsrdy  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ^ 
plied  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  an- 
cient city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Uamor's  descendants  fong  after  the 
conquest  of  the  hmd  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with  Ewald's 
commentary,  Gt»ch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ac 
count  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  betweea 

the  ta^^]B  of  Shechem,  and  the  D^BT^^ths 

Hebrew  relations  of  Abimdeeh  —  is  carefully  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  at- 
tacks and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxui.  11, 12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  Ac.).  Add  to 
this  the  oondderation  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  we  are  sure  to  find  the  iMme 
noentioned  with  some  Hebrew  dteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
Mud,  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-basl,  and  others.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  revdt  at  Shechem,  between  the  heB 
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Umd  Saal  and  the  Hebrew  M  — <*Et  that  day, 
mih  Jehovah,  men  ahall  call  Me  (bhi/  aad  ehafl 
eall  &Ie  no  more  *  Baali/  **  both  words  having  the 
lenee  of  "  my  husband.*' 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  th:«  name  or  its  oom> 
pounds  as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  oonquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  sa  Baal-gad,  Hsal-bermon,  Bd- 
markos  (of  hiter  times);  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acdmowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infsmous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kiijath-Baal  and  Baal-tainar, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
fiunons  sanctuaries  and  high  pUoes  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  pbwes  which  we  elsewhere  diseover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the 
wonhip  of  the  Ouiaanites  delighted.  Hus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  **  Mount  B.**  and  Baal- 
Penudm  is  (very  probably)  *<  Mount  P.*'  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  esUed  m  the  parallel  lists  Kamath  {L  t. 
u height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baakh  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  ooUem  Cariathiarim. 

(d)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country ;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  Uioee  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  ugnificance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  fh>m 
becoming  a  mere  alternative  for  a  tonii  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Ba'^al  [Bia\;  Vat.  BoAat:  Boa/],  a  town 
of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  parallel  list  \n  Joeh.  xix.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  Baalath-bekr. 

2.  Ba'alah  (nl^J^jl  [fern.  posKSBor^  L  e.  of 
a  town £=  dty  or  jtate,'(jeB.] :  Bia\;  [in  Josh.  xv. 
9,  Vat  UfiaaX  for  §U  BiaX;  11,  M  \ifia,  Alex.] 
Ba\d:  Baala), 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Rirjath-Jilabim,  or 
Kirjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriei 
d  Enab,  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xt.  9, 10;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  6  (cif  w^Aii'  Ao!ui'i\  od  ooUem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  XT.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  ("^71) 
BaaJah,  and  m  xr.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kiijath-BaaL 
From  the  expression  "Baaloh,  which  is  Kiijath- 
jearim"  (comp.  t*Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem/' 
iviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
«riier  or  Canaanlte  appellation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occun  slightly  altered  as 

Baale  of  Judah "  Ol':p!n'^  '^^BS)*  4»k  rAy 
\px6vrw¥  *Io^a,  <fc  viri»  Jutla). 

(6.)  [BcJuE;  Aid.  Alex.  BooXci.]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  3 
is  called  Balaii,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv. 

29)  BiLHAH. 

3.  Ba'alatii  (nb$$ :  [rc/3cffX({y,  BoAoiitf, 
um.  iu  1  K.;  Vat.  in  2  Chr.  BoAoa;  Alex.  Bcr 
sAmt,  BaAa9,  BoXoor:  Baiaatk^  IK.]  BaaUah\ 
a  town  of  Dpn  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rim- 
moD,  and  other  Philistine  pkoes  (Josh.  xix.  44). 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 
ft.  is.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  (BoAuttf).    See  Joseph. 

viU.  6,  §  1. 

4.  Ba'alaih-bk'br  Ob|9  ri^S$»  Bwdof 
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(Aei0etf=rHoly-wdl:  BaXU;  [Vat^Bi^iM;  Alia 
BoaX  Btfnippa^^utO ;  Aid.  BaA*0  BiipafjLfucB  \ 
Comp.  BooX^  BfiopaBiM:}  Baalath-Bttr),  a  towL 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  tc 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
math-Negeb,  or  *tthe  heights  of  the  South" 
(Josh.  xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
ooDtzacted  fonn  of  Baal.    [See  1.] 

Other  sacred  weUs  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  *<  well  of  the  vision  of  God :  *' 
and  Beer-sheba,  the  **  well  of  the  oath." 

6.  Ba^al-oad  (1|  b^:    haXjae^\    [AU 

Alex.  BoXTdtS;  Comp.  BaaKy^\  in  Josh.  xiii.  5. 
roXTciX,  Comp.  BocXTiiS;  zii  7,  VaL  M.  BoXa- 
•yoSSa:]  Baalgad)^  a  pLaoe  evidently  well  known  at 
uie  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Jodi.  xi.  17,  ci. 
7)  or  peiiiaps  northwestern  (xlU.  6,  Hamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Joshua*s 
victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenietan  ur  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.    Tlw  words 

<'the  plain  (TOpSl)  of  Lebanon'*  wodd  lead  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  I^banon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
el-Biikd*a ;  and  it  has  aooordhigly  been  identified 
by  Been  and  others  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii.  619). 
But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal- 
bec to  the  north,  and  the  precise  exiMiession  of  the 
text  —  ''Under  Mount  Hermon'*  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  coi\jecture  of 
Schwaxz  (p.  60),  supported  by  Robinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modem  rqMcsentative  of 
Baalgad  is  Banias,  a  place  which  long  maintained 
a  great  reputation  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.    [Cjf&- 

AREA   PhILIFPI.] 

6.  Ba'ai^ha'mon  (]1Cn  9,  Baal  of  nuM- 

tude:  BccXofu&y:  fa  qua  kabet  populos),  a  place 
at  which  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of 
great  extent  (Cant.  \iii.  11 ).  The  only  possible  due 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Juditii  viii.  3,  of 
a  Behundn  or  Balamon  ([Rom.  BcXofu^y;  Vat. 
Akx.]  BaXafuoyl  [Comp.  Aid.  BaXc^ui:  Bttk- 
vUa:]  A.  V.  Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  ther»> 
fore  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  for  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  hax^e  been  in 
one  of  the  **  &t  valleys  '*  of  the  **  drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  who  are  overcome  with  wine,"  to  iduch 
allusion  u  made  in  Is.  xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zok  (•h!?n    5,  Boats  vOhgt: 

BcXwroi/);  [Vat.  BatXeurtM;]  Alex.  BcSXoirw/); 
[(3omp.  BooXcur^pO  Baamator)^  a  place  't*by* 

Ephraim"  (h^D^),  where  Absalom  appears  to 
have  had  a  sheep-form,  and  where  Anmon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount     Ba'al-hek'mom      ( v^^l 


] 'O'^r?*  ([t^  epos  TOW  *A«^^v,  Alex.  t.  o.  t. 
BaXacp/iMy,  Comp.  Aid.  r.  o.  r.  Bo&X  *Eofuif 
VMM  BaaUIIemum^]  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
al-hermon  ([Ba^  'I.ftfi/^¥,  Vati  BoiXtija:  Baa( 
Herman^]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  Hiis  is  usually  etm- 
sidered  as  a  distinct  place  from  Mount  Hermon 
but  the  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  Uis 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above  passa^ra  »■  mtt« 
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Hsnl-hflrmon.  jod  SeiiiTf  and*"  Mount  Hermon;** 
Mit  it  u  quite  possible  that  the  conjunction  ren- 
dered "  and  '*  may  be  here,  ai  oflpn  elaewlieref  used 
■a  an  ezpletive,  —  "  unto  Uaal-^sermon,  even  Senir, 
even  Mount  Hennon.'*  Perhaps  this  derites  some 
oobr  from  the  hct,  which  we  Imow,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  least  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9). 
May  not  Baal-hennon  have  been  a  fourth,  in  use 
smoDg  the  Phcenician  wonhippers  of  fiaal,  one  of 
whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
very  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'ai--mk'on  (Virp  '5 :  4i  BccA/Aci(y;  [in 
1  Chr.,  B^tkfioair^ifi  Aid.  Alex.  BccAfM^yf 
Comp.  BccAiAcc^y  t  in  ^1  ™<Mt  MSS.  ow. :]  BniU- 
meon,  [^««2meon]),  one  of  the  towns  which  w«ire 
M  built "  by  the  Reubenites  (Num.  zzxii.  38),  and 
to  wiiicb  tliey  *<  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the 
**  Beth/'  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  men- 
tion etsewfaere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded 
the  **  Baal "  of  the  oric^nal  name,  is  one  of  the 
changes  referred  to. .  [BirrH-BAAi^Misoa :  Beth- 
MBON.]  it  is  also  named  in  I  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  Nebo.  In  the  tune  of  Essekiel 
it  was  Moabite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  evidently  become  a  place  of  distinction, 
being  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the 
»*  giory  of  the  country  '*  (Ez.  xxr.  9).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom,  Balmen)  it  was 
still  a  "  vicus  maximus "  eaSed  Balmano,  9  miles 
distant  frum  Heshbon  {^UfiovSj  E8bia\  near  the 
u  mountain  uf  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  tu  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. 

*  The  site  is  still  known.  **  TUdng  a  swe^  on 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast'*  (from  Htthlnm), 
mj%  Mr.  Tristram  (Jjond  of  Uratl,  p.  640),  '*  we 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  Ma^ln  (Baal-meon),  situated 
on  a  mamelon  exactly  like  Heshbon,  and  due  east 
of  Nebbak,  shapeless  and  featureieBB,  at  whieh  a 
cunoxy  ghuioe  was  sufficient.'*  U. 

10.  Ba'al^pkk'azim  (D^^HQ  3  :  Baalpkar- 
adm\  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  imi^^ 
and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristio  passage 

of  exohing  poetry  •— '' '  Jehovah  hath  bunt  (^'^f ) 

upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (VT?^) 
of  waters.*  Tlierefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  *  Baal-perazim,* "  i.  e  bursts  or  destructions 
(S  Sam.  V.  aO;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  phu»  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xzviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  sSoutd  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
phuM  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  woiUd 
lend  more  point  to  David's  cxckunation  (see  Gesfr- 
nins,  Jet,  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
hro  occomnoes,  respectively  *Einlyw  8iaicoir«r, 
ind  Af«ucoir^  ^opwriv'  [Vat.  -pi-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
11<*.  Bo^  ^apairly,  Alex,  -a-tiy;  Vat.  ^aoK  ♦a^ 
ffttfii]  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
uiginal  word  and  its  expbuation  side  by  side;  the 
bcmer  uncertain. 

U.  Ba  aIa«hal'i8Iia  (nW^W  '9  :  BatBapi- 
ri;  [Vat.  M.  BoitfopcM'a,  H.  BaiBaap^ura  'r  Alex.2] 
Eodottpi,  [Alex.i  HaBffoptaa;  Comp.  Bo^  SoAi- 
rd'-]  naaUalita),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
ftS;  apparently  not  far  from  Oilgal  (comp.  v.  38). 

•  The  "  onto  "  In  the  A.  V.  Ir  uHriiolatod,  thou|{ta 
%oCsoamk«t 

U 
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It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  »  hmd  ** 
of  the  same  name.     [Shausha.] 

12.  Ba'ai^ta'mar  ("^pri  21,  tanctuary  of 
the  palm:  BoAK  Bofidp:  Baakhamar)^  a  plaoe 
named  only  In  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of 

Bw\|amin.  The  pahn-tree  ("I^ri)  of  Debofah 
(iv.  6)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  aUuded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  Ir.  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  BriB&oftdp'^  but  no  traces  of  it  ha\e 
been  found  by  modem  trnveUers.  6. 

13.  Ba'ax^ze'phoii  0*10?  bya,  place  of 

Zephon:  Be^/ifffw^y,  BfcA^rew^v;  [Alex.  B^* 
eKfft^v  :J  B€eUephon\  a  plaoe  in  l^j^t  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  Fhnn  the  posHion  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  atibrded  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baal- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues, 
a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  nortiiward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshbn;  Rkd  Ska,  Passage  or].  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  pboes  mentioned 
with  it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  en- 
camped before  or  at  H-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  whQe  in  Num.  Pi-hahiroth  is  described 
as  being  before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  phice  they 
pitched  before  Migdol  (Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  Item  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  in  Heb.  HiJiiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  per- 
haps a  well-known  phoe,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is 
always  mentioned  to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahiroth,  which  we  take  to  be  a  natural  locality 
[Red  Sea,  Passage  ok;  Pi-hahiroth].  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  <*plara  of  Ty- 
phon,**  or  ^*  sacred  to  Typhon,*'  an  etymok)gy 
approved  by  Geeenius  ( The».  s.  v.).  Zephon  would 
w^  enough  correspond  in  sound  to  Typhon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  lattor  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  a^we  have  not, 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  however, 
Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  conader 
Zephon  in  Baal-cephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form 

V?!S.     We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon,  as 

a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  7^^^?  M  If 
it  were  luuned  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 

Uke  the  neighburiug  V^^D,  "the  tower.**  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 

Ziphion  fVS^  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Ze 

phon  y\y$  in  Num.  (xxvi.  16).  Hie  Identiilea- 
t!ons  of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  do* 
pend  upon  the  supposed  meaning  "phoe  of  Ty- 
phon.** Forster  {Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28, 29)  thinks 
it  was  Heroopolis,  *li{^Aw  w^A.tf ,  which  some,  as 
ChampoUion  {Vigypte  aam  let  Phcaraont,  ii.  87 
ft'  ^  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hycsoa,  both  which  pfaMes 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *Hp6\ 
Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  e,  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot 
be  Heroopolis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  site  of  Avaris.  Brigseh,  Geoi/rtipkiadk 
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Imchrfflen,  i.  86  ff.;  as  to  that  of  aeroopolia, 
Lepaius,  Chron.  d.  jEgypL  i.  344  ff.,  aud  p.  342, 
agamat  the  two  pkoes  being  the  aanie.) 

R.  S.  P. 

BA'AL  (^?9:  'Ma;  Alex.  Baa\:  Baal). 
L  A  Reubenite,  whoae  son  or  deBcendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-I'ileaer  (1  Oir.  ▼.  5). 

2.  (B<<aA;  [Vat.  M.  1  Chr.  yiii.  30,  BouaXme- 
«^]).  The  son  of  Jehiel,  fiither  or  founder  cMf 
Giboon,  by  his  wife  Aiaacbah;  brother  of  Kiah, 
and  gnndiather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 

BA'ALAH.     [BAA^  No.  2.] 

BA'ALATH.     [BAA^  N<«i.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JTJDAH.    [BAA^  No.  2,  a.] 

•BAALI  OVsa:  BoaKtiix'  BaaU),aBtm- 
plo}'ed  in  Hoa.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
My  Btuily  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Oanaanites;  and,  second,  my  lord,  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  (Ex.  xxi.  22;  2  ^m.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is:  ''  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,saith 
the  [x>rd,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  slialt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  The  time  is  coming,  the 
prophet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idolatry,  and  so  fiur  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  shall  not  even  take  upon  his  lips  so 
nmch  as  a  word  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idolatry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  vene  (17th)  which 
crmfirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  ( Comment,  in 
lAbr.  Hot.  p.  132),  and  Pusey  {Minetr  PitjphrU, 
Part  I.  p.  19).  The  A.  V.  {marg.)  transktes  both 
terms  {my  husband:  my  lord ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates  the  former  (meta  nr),  but  does  not  translate 
the  Utter.  H. 

BA'ALIM.    [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (D^^S5 :  B€A««r<ro;  [Vat.  FA.« 
BcAci(ra;  Alex.  -Xi-:1  Baali»\  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  (/3«uriAcvs  vihs  *Atifu&tf)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  {tCV^  [ton  of  ajliction] :  Bwd, 
[Alex.]  Baawai  Bana\  the  name  of  ieversl  men. 
L  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Scdomon's  commissariat  offi> 
eer  in  Jezreel  and  the  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

2.  [(BooMi:  Baana.)  The  &ther  of  Zadok, 
lue  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
liter  the  captivity]  (Neh.  ill.  4). 

3.  [BoomC  :  Vulg.  corrupt.]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
.Baamah,  4.] 

BA'AN AH  (ray?  [=  WJS5,  see  above] : 

Boai^;  [Vat.  in  S  Sam.  iv.  5, 9, Baofi]  6,  BafAfAa:] 
5iaana).  1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Bei^aniite,  who 
with  his  brother  Rechah  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  6,  6,  9). 

2.  [Alex.  Baayaat,  Baova;  Rom.  Vat.  in  1 
Jhr.  JiooCd;  in  2  Sam.  om.]  A  Netophathlte, 
bther  of  Hdeb  or  Heled,  one  of  David's  mighty 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  29;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 


3.  (Accurately  Baana,  ^^^^21 :  BooWt;  [Alex. 
SooMuO  Baana),  son  of  Hushal,  Solomon's  com- 
offioer  m  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 
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4.  A  man  who  aooompanial  Zenibbaibel  on  hii 
retom  ikom  the  captivity  (Ear.  ii.  2;  Neh.  viL  7). 
Poadbly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  S7. 
[Baaka,  3.] 

BAANFAS  (Btvaias;  [Vat  M.]  Akx.  Bar- 
rams;  [Wechel  BooMifafO  Bcumas),  Bkkaiah, 
of  the  sons  of  Phansh  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Ear. 

X.25). 

BA'ARA  (K;!S3  \Jn-utisK\ :  BooStE;  [Vat. 
I/3aa3a;]  Alex.  Boopa:  Bara\  job  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  ii  !ieigamin  (1  ( Sir. 
viii.  8). 

BAASETIAH  [4  syL]  (HjbSS  [«»r*  <y 
Jehorahy.  Bootf-fa;  [Vat  VLaoffvu'^  Bauaia)^  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Afliqpli 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]). 

BA'ASHA  (H^^2l  [in  some  eds.  K^3^9]: 

Bacur^;  Joseph.  Ba<n£yi|f  :  Baa$a),  third  mw- 
reign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty,  llie  name,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  U)  be  tcidced,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [Abu ah],  and  Caimet  suggests  that  it  may 

mean  in  the  tcork,  torn  2  *"«  uid  '^f^?  ^  make, 

or  he  vho  seekg  H^^  and  layi  tmste  H^^. 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ah;^  of  the  tribe  of  Tssachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jeio- 
boam,  when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  fiunHy. 
He  appean  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  **  ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust  *'  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters 
of  religion  his  reign  was  no  imjnovement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam ;  he  equally  foiigot  hii  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah. 
It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Aba] 
that  he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Ramah  as  an  iwirtlxio-fui  against  it  Ka 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
Benhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  bekmging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  ba- 
ried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  TirTsah  (Cant  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capiuL  The  dates  of  hii 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  {F,  ff  L 
321)  are  b.  c.  953  and  b.  c.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  G.  E.  L.  a 

*  Fiirst  derives  the  name  from  an  obsolete  rod 
(exkting  in  Arabic)  =  valor,  bolthett,  H. 

BA'BEL,  BAB'YLON,  4c.  (^^7^:  Ba$r 
vA^y :  [Babtl,  Babyknl )  is  properly  the  capital  eitj 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in    Genesis  ^imatr 

(n^;r)  and  m  the  Utcr  Scripturea  ChaldMi,  oi 

the  land  of  the  Chald«»ns :  (D^^E27? ).    The  namt 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  ^  r^t 
'*  confundtre,'"'  •<  because  the  Lord  did  t&ere  con- 
found the  langiiHge  of  all  the  earth  *'  (Gen.  xi.  9); 
but  the  native  etymology  is  Bab4l,  *•  the  gate  of 
the  god  //!,"  or  pertiaps  more  simply  **  the  gate  o^ 
(3od; "  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  appdlation  as  given  by  NinrnMl,  thougl 
the  other  sense  came  to  1«  attached  to  it  after  the 
eonfbsion  of  tongues.    Probably  a  teni[ile  waa  the 
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Im  uoiUiiig  raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
hi  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice  would  b-3  adzninia- 
tered  in  earij  times  (comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  and 
ia  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass  from  the 
actual  portal  of  the  temple  tu  the  aettlement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
was  originally  built  about  the  year  b.  c.  2230. 
The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monu- 
meutal  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the 
bead  of  Kimrod's  cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preeminence  whereto  it  afterwards  attamed 
rather  than  to  any  original  superiority  that  it  could 
boast  over  the  plaoes  coupled  with  it.  Ertch,  Ur, 
and  EUcttnr^  appear  to  have  been  aJl  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chaldspwn  power  was  in  the  region  dose  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  Berosus  indi<»ted  by  his  fish-god 
Oannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  art*  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Synoell.  p.  28,  B.). 
Hieoce  the  nation  spread  noithwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  oi  government  moved  in 
the  same  direcUon,  being  finally  fixed  at  Baby- 
Vm,  pertU4)8  not  earlier  than  about  b.  c.  1700. 

1.  Tcpoffrnphy  of  Babylon  —  Ancient  ducrip- 
Cmmm  of  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers 
are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  worics  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witnenes  of  the  glories  of  Baby- 
km — not,  indeed,  at  their  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  left  accounts 
of  the  dty  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  copy.  The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  fiimiliar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square,  inckised  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walla,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  489  stades,  or  about  56  miles. 
The  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  been 
about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  ang^,  the  cross  streets 
leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  cloeed  at  the  river 
end  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  c^  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  afong  its  whole  course  through 
the  dty.  In  each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
»ys,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
the  grpat  tnnple  of  Bdus.  This  last  was  a  species 
ef  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towtfs  placed 
ore  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
tower  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  A.  winding  ascent,  which  passed 
roond  aD  the  towers,  led  to  the  sumnlt,  on  whieh 
wm  placed  a  spacioas  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
ItaAoe,  but  reiB^tfded  by  tbe  natives  as  the  habitation 
if  the  god.  llie  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  BtsSes  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  contained 
two  altan  for  bumt-oflkrings  and  a  sacrea  ark  or 
ahapel,  wherein  was  the  gcMm  image  of  Be^.  The 
>wo  portions  of  the  dty  wen  muM  by  a  oridge. 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  to 
another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  de- 
scriptfon  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  ff.* 
the  circuit  c?  the  dty  was  not  480  but  360  stades  — 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At  dther  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  dty  being  Uie  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte^  the  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circular,  46  stades,  or  4^  miles;  and  the  third 
20  stades.  or  2^  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  The  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  vras 
even  greater  than  this.  Tbe  waUs  of  both  the  second 
and  Uie  third  indosure  were  made  of  cobred  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  diase  of  the 
leopard'and  the  lion — with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  indosed  within  a 
single  enceinUj  30  stades,  or  d|  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representations  of  hunting 
and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  Jupiter 
Bdus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  oidy  by 
the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river !  Ctesias's 
account  of  the  temple  of  Bd«is  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre- 
sented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by 
three  statues,  one  of  1^  40  feet  high,  another  oi 
Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaboratdy  the  6unoui 
"  hanging  gardens  **  <^  Nebuchadnezzar  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  10)  but  the  description,  as  reported  by  Diodorus, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmast  terrace  being  plimted  with  trees  of  sU 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  tovm.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fkct  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  m(»« 
or  1ms  inhabited,  having  been  inclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  induded  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (ff. 
iV.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xri.  i,  §  5)  386, 
of  (^  Curtius  (V.  1  §  26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  3Go,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  independ- 
oit  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the  num- 
hen.  Setting  this  askle,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates  is  littls 
more  than  ^  per  cent.o  With  this  near  agreement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remaining  case  we  should  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33^  pei 
oent.  Perhaps  the  true  exphmation  is  that  Herod- 
otns  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  tnieed 

a  n  the  estimate  of  OtesiM  be  ref^anied  as  100, 
that  of  OUCarchos  wUl  be  .  .  .  100-1938 

**        Q.  Curtfos 130-2 

"        Strabo lOO-eW; 

'*        Harodotus 188*8 
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Ib  Ui  timo,  vbOa  the  liler  writsi,  who  nmr 
^fkolia  inner  end  in  ouler  benier,  gire  the  iumb- 
URmint  of  Hirodotiu'i  I'niur  wiiD,irhieb  m*]rb>ve 
ilooB  nmuned  in  their  daj.  Thi)  ii  Jte  opQioD 
iif  M.  Oppert,  who  even  bdiera  tbM  bt  but  fanod 
tnoB  of  both  indonini,  >ho<riiig  tbcin  to  hi?e 
been  ledlj  of  the  nze  ucribed  to  Uian.  Thia  con- 
eluiiOD  ii  at  pReetit  diiputed.  uid  it  ii  the  nure 
geaenl  belief  of  Ihoee  wbo  have  eiwained 
with  lUentioD  thU  no  veetiga  of  the  uici 
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Aeeon&Dg.to  Ctadu  the  mdl  wx  lUBiglhand 
with  SAO  towcn,  inwulurl]'  dupcml,  to  giuni 
the  woiktft  putt  (Dioi.  Sic.  ii.  T]:  end  lecradici 
to  Herodotni  it  mu  jriened  with  ■  hundnd  gmtn 
which  were  made  of  brwe,  with  bnun  Unteli  ina 
■ide-poiU  (i.  tT9).  The  gUe*  uid  wiUi  ue  ihke 
mentioned  in  Seriptare,  llw  hogbt  of  (he  one  ind 
the  breadth  of  the  othfr  being  ipcciallj  noticed  (Jer. 
Ii.  S8)  Fomp.  1.  le,  indli.  63). 

Herodotui  and  Ctenai  both  idale  that  (he  l«iilu 
of  the  livn  ai  it  flowed  through  the  cit}'  wen  on 
each  dde  onianmted  with  quaji.  The  utieuti  hai 
pmbablj  oCteii  changed  iti  coune  once  the  time  of 
Babjlooian  gmtotn,  bat  aome  [emajni  (Ax  qnaj  or 
emUutliment  (R)  on  the  eaiteni  aide  of  the  ititam 
■till  eiiit,  upon  the  bricki  of  wbich  ii  read  the 
muse  of  the  bit  king.  Hie  two  writera  aln  agie« 
ai  to  the  eiiilence  of  a  bridge,  and  deacribe  it  to; 
wnilarlj.  Perh^  ■  remarkable  mound  (K)  which 
inlcnupti  the  long  flat  rallej'  —  evidently  the  an- 
cient ooune  of  the  rivra  —  eloelng  in  the  principal 
mine  on  the  weat,  mn;  be  a  trace  of  thli  itnctoie. 

S.  Praait  UoU  of  titt  Auna.—  Brfbie  leeking 
(a  hleotU)'  (lie  piDdid  building*  of  ancient  Babj 


it  walk 
Lve  Bi  j-(t 

that  a  line  of  wall  iuctoeiu^  an  enonuoui  uea  orig- 
inally eiirted.  The  lentimonj'  (o  thli  efltet  ii  too 
lAlYMig  to  be  eet  aeide,  and  the  diaappeantnce  of 
the  wall  ii  eaulj  accounted  for,  rither  bj  the  ctm- 
itant  quarr}ing,  which  would  natuiallj  have  eom- 
■uoioed  with  it  (Rich,  yirtl  iftm.  p.  M),  or  bj 
the  •ubaidenoe  of  the  butwaHi  into  the  moat  bom 
which  it  wa«  niied.  Taking  the  loweet  eetimate 
of  Ibe  extent  of  the  ciituit.  we  ahall  have  Idt  the 
quce  within  the  ranipart  an  area  of  above  100 
tquare  miles ;  neartj  five  tiniea  the  liie  of  I«ndoa ! 
It  li  eviJenl  that  thia  Fast  apace  cannot  have  been 
•Dtiielv  cm-ered  with  haiuee.  Diodorui  ooo- 
fcaiia  (ii.  9,  in'/n.)  thUbutaoDillpartof  f^ 

the  (ncloaure  wa>  Inhaluted  in  hi*  own  daj, 
and  Q.  Curtlui  (v.  1.  {  37)  Bija  that  a* 
much  aa  nine-tentha  conniled,  evoi  b  the 

randiiet,  flddt,  and  onharda. 

With  rtgard  to  the  hei^t  and  breadth 
of  Uie  walla  there  la  nearly  aa  much  dlflbr- 
ence  of  ttatoment  aa  with  regard  to  their 
eilent.  Hcrodotua  make*  the  height  300 
royal  cubita,  or  aSTifeet;  Ctaiaa  50  hthouia, 
or  SOO  fbet ;  Pliny  and  9olinua  200  royal 
bet:  Stnbo  60  cubila,  or  T5  feet  Hera 
there  ii  lea  appearance  of  Independent  meae- 
urementathasin  tbeeatimateaofleagth.  The 
two  original  ttatemenla  aeem  to  be  (bo«  of 
Herodotut  and  Cteaiaa,  which  only  diflbr  ae- 
ddentally,  the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  niyal  acale  waa  uied  The  later 
wrilen  do  not  poswaa  insb  data ;  they  moely 
BOften  down  what  aeemi  to  them  an  eiaggeni. 
tion  —  riiny  and  Solinui  changing  the  cubite 
of  Herodotui  into  feel,  and  Stralu  the  fethotni 
at  Cteuai  into  cubita.  We  are  forced  (hei^  A 
to  foil  back  on  the  eariier  aulhoritie«,  wbo  '-' 
are  alio  the  only  eye-witneeaea ;  and  aiirprii- 
'ng  ti  it  leema,  perfaapa  we  muit  l^elieve  the 
tfatemeiit,  that  tbe  taat  incloaed  apace  above 
mentioned  waa  aurrounded  by  walk  which  |. 
have  well  been  termed"artiAcialiDOautidna,"ll 
beinj;  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul-e!  [See  lirutc'i  (.Verce.ral.  Ul.  p.  397, 
lud,  on  the  other  aide,  Mure'a  Lit.  of  Cruet ; 
tot.  iv.  p.  640.)  The  mined  wall  of  NinenA 
■cat,  it  mual  be  renieinliereil,  in  XenophoD't 
tJme  16(1  f«t  hi|;h  (Atfib.  Ui.  4,  §  10), 
and  another  wall  which  he  paaied  in  Mnaopo- 
lamia  wai  100  feet  libUl.  ii.  4.  $  IS). 

Tbe  otimates  (at  (he  ihidmeaa  of  the 
wan  are  the  fellawing :  —  llerodotui,  60  royal 
euhila.  or  taaAi  86  feel:   Hiny  and  Solinua 

to  royal,  or  about  OO  common  feet;  and  Stiabo,  i  wn  with  the  n 
a  feet.  Here  u^n  I'liny  and  Solinua  have  merely  i  nlly  admitted  to 
diAenad  down  Herodotui:  Strsho.  bowew,  haa  a  .^ve  an  account  < 

properly  to  the  In-  '  dillon,  whidi  Oie  aeeompanylng  plan  wiU  illuitnik 

rhidi,  llendotua  nmiirki  (1.  ISl),  waa  of       About  Are  mllet  above  HiSiA,  on  the  oppcdlt 

^  tbickuaa  thm  tbe  onta.  |at  UA  hank  of  the  Enpbralea,  occur  a  aeriM  » 


ttm  number. 


It  Sau  of  Uw  Enlna  of  Babrlo* 

I  Hillah.wUeh  an  iul««> 

a  mark  the  dte,  it  i*  necoaary  ti 
of  (hdr  prteent  charact«  and  er 
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vtlKeud  moundi  of  cnonnaiu  liit,  which  hive 
been  racngiiiud  in  ill  *gee  ai  proboLIjr  iniUcntitiK 
Ibe  >i(e  of  the  capilal  of  wuUum  Mcaopotainii. 
Thej  ooniut  chieflj  oT  "  Uiree  gnat  nuvuea  u( 
builfUojit  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brii.'liwur]i 
<sUed  bj  Rich  '  M^jellibe,'  but  which  b  known  to 
the  Arabe  u  '  Bildl '  (A);  the  buildijiK  denonii- 
luted  the  '  X'lji''  or  palace  (11);  and  t,  iuftj  iiwiiud 
(P),  upon  which  itandi  the  madern  tomb  of  .liD' 
rrim-i*ii-M»"  (Loftm'e  CA(J*»i,p.  IT).  Rcdda 
theae  principal  iiiu«a  the  moat  remarkable  ftaturea 
are  two  painllel  linea  of  nniput  (F  K)  bounding 
the  chief  mini  on  the  eaat,  anme  umilar  but  inlit- 
rior  rem^na  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  [[), 
an  emhanlAiant  ilon^  the  river-aide  (E),  a  reoiarit- 
able  bobted  heap  (K)  In  the  middk  of  a  long  ral- 
lej,  irfdch  Memi  to  havn  bean  the  ancient  bod  of 
the  atnam,  and  two  Ling  lines  of  nm^art  (G  (i] 
mefting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  IOfda- 
ing  an  irregular  triangie,  within  which  all  the  ruioA 
m  tbii  ude  |aic^  Baiil)  are  inckiHd,  On  the 
west,  «  right  hank,  the  remaina  are  very  ilight 
and  Kantj.  There  la  the  ^ipeannce  of  an  Incloa- 
ure.  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  aize  within  it 
(I)),  neailj  oppuait«  the  gruat  mound  of  Amran; 
but  othcrwlae,  unlea  at  a  koig  dlatance  ftmn  the 
■traam.  thia  aide  of  the  F^phntea  ii  abaoliilelv 
ban  of  mini. 

Ssttefsd  on  the  i>»nitr]t  on  both  akiea  of  the 
P^uphntei.  and  redueihie  to  do  reguhr  plan,  are  a 
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single,  which  are  plaiol;  of  the  aania  date  with  thr 
great  nuaa  of  naini  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  thean, 
by  6r  the  nioat  striking  ii  the  vast  ruin  called  thi 
Bin-Ximrudy  which  manj  rrgard  aa  the  lower  of 
Babe!,  utuated  about  aii  milra  to  the  S.  W.  of 
HUlah,  and  ahnrat  (hat  distance  Erom  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  neoreat  point  Thia  ia  a  pjTamid- 
ical  uiuund,  crowned  apparentlj  bj  the  ruina  of  a 
tower,  riling  to  the  height  of  ISSj  feat  above  tbr 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  drcuiofErenee  loniewhat 


uon  to  believe  fkuin  the  inaeriptioDi 
the  apol,  and  from  other  doenmoila 
UK  ume  ot  Nebuchadiieiar,  that  it  marin  the 
le  of  Bonippa,  and  wan  Ihua  entlrdy  bejrond  the 
oilB  of  Babjkin  (lleros.  Fr.  14). 
3.  IdtnlificalioH  of  Bta.  —On  oomparii^  tha 
iating  tnina  with  tha  acoounla  of  tin  anekot 
ritoa,  the  gnat  difltcult^  whkh  meeta  tu  Is  tha 
position  of  Uie  lonaina  ahnost  etcWtdf  oa  the 
'*'  '  '*  rivs.  All  the  old  aceounU  agree 
the  EuphniUs  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  aides  of  the  atnam.  In  explanation 
of  thia  difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  EuphtaUa  baiini;  a  teodeney  to  ran 
oir  to  the  right  haa  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  bnild- 
ii^  In  Ihla  direction  (Layard's  iVin.  and  Btb  p. 
Wi);  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  eilenaion  of  the 
ana  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
Bin-Nmrad,  and  that  thua  tlie  chief  existing  i«- 
maina  wilt  inlly  lie  on  the  oppoeite  banks  of  tite 
river  (Rich,  K-reatd  .Vemoi'i-.  p.  39;  Ker  Pcrtw, 
TnatU,  i).  »S3|.  But  the  identification  of  tha 
Bin  with  Bonippa  eoinpletely  dispowa  of  this  lat- 
ter IhfoTT!  while  the  (anoer  is  unntii&ctory,  sines 
we  can  scarcely  snppoae  the  abmuon  of  the  riw 
to  have  enlinly  removed  all  traor  of  such  gigantio 
buildings  ss  those  which  the  ancient  wrilo*  de- 
ibe.  Pts-hapa  the  most  probable  solution  ia  U 
found  in  the  &ct  tlut  a  brga  canal  (called  Skt- 
bit)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the  Kair 
moand  (B)  and  tlie  niin  now  called  Babil  (A), 
which  nay  eanly  hare  been  confounded  by  Ilerod- 
ilh  the  main  stream.  This  woulj  hare  had 
Uie  two  principal  buildings  upoTi  i^ppcaile  aideai 
whikt  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val. 
ley  li>  the  west  of  the  Knir  and  A»i"im  mounds 
wdr]  also  have  sepsraled  (as  Cleaiss  related)  be^ 
<trn  the  i^realer  snd  the  lesser  pahiee.  If  this 
ipluuaioii  le  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tifv  the  principal  ruins  as  Ibllowt:  —  !.  Ilie  great 
nuiund  of  BxAU  will  be  tha  andent  temple  of  Itelua. 
It  is  nn  obhniK  nuaa,  oompoaed  cbidly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  fTnm  the  pbun  to  the  boght  of  140 
feel,  flalliidi  at  the  top.  in  length  about  300  and  in 
breadUi  about  UO  yards.  This  obkuig  shape  la 
oommon  In  the  lempka,  or  rather  teniple-toinrs, 
of  lower  BahyVmia,  which  seem  to  have  had  nnriy 
the  iWnc  ]importlons.  It  was  originally  coaUd  with 
Bdo  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  liyard  (.Vra.  and  Bib,  pp.  603-6); 
and  was  no  douljt  buiH  in  stagea,  moat  of  which 
I»ve  crumMnl  down,  but  which  may  stiD  be  in 
part  concealed  under  the  rubbish.  Tlie  stateoxat 
of  Benaus  iFr.  14),  that  it  wu  rrtiuilt  bj  Nebo- 
chadnenar,  ia  conflnned  by  the  bet  Chat  all  the 
Inacribed  h-kk*  which  have  been  found  in  It  bees 
tha  name  of  that  king.  It  fanned  the  lower  «f 
tha  temple  iitd  waa  aurmoanled  by  a  ebapal,  M 
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b«  Duin  ihrine,  llw  iHan,  uid  no  dunU  the  to-  |  Suv,  lod  dwwiun),  upon  which  an  Mill  «U]dlB| 
'dams  of  the  prisrii,  vtn  at  the  tbot,  id  ■  SKRd  '  csUin  purtiom  of  the  mnciait  midoioa  vhrrMc 
pradnet.  3.  Ths  mound  of  the  Katr  will  muk  I  the  nuue  oT  "Katr"  or  "I'mliuK"  npeeiiUj  it- 
the  die  of  the  grat  Palace  of  Neboclwtneuu'.  |  ttcba.  The  villr  ire  compoaed  uf  bunt  brick* 
It  ki  u  fmgulu'  •quira  of  about  TOD  yaiit  ach  of  a  pale  jeUow  wlor  and  of  eicellent  qiuditj,  tniiuo 
wij,  and  ma;  be  rtEinled  ai  chidf  fcrnied  <rf  the  togetha  bj  a  fine  lime  conent,  and  ttaniped  with 
M  paho^flatfbnn  {nHmbUm  thow  at  Sbm^  \  the  name  and  litlea  irf  Nebuchadaenw.      Tbn 


lUin  tneea  of  aichtliiBtiin]  ornament  — pien,   IJom  of  flguret  are  Inoeable,  racalling  tbe  atal*- 

renea,  piladoa,  Ac"  (lAjard,  p.  506);  and  in  meaU  ofClaiu  (ap,  Uod.  Sic]  that  Uie  bticl 
nibtuah  at  their  b>*e  haie  betn  ibood  •lain  walla  of  the  palace  wtre  cobired  and  npraamled 
ibed  hj  NebuchadneEiar  and  coDtaininj;  nn  brniting-acena.  No  plan  of  the  palace  ii  to  be 
mt  of  the  building  of  the  ediSce,  aa  well  at  a  made  out  trom  the  eiiiljng  mnaiaa,  which  an 
culptiired  frnirmeuta  aiid  niaiij  pieces  of  enani-  tnraal  in  apparent  coDfauan  on  the  higheat  point 
brick  of  brilliant  hues.     On  Iheae  last  por-   ofthemound.    3.  IlienHiundi^  .4«r<i>ii  iatbiMigU 


1 
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aj  H.  ( >ppen  to  rapreient  Uw  "  haru^ing  g«nla<(  " 
•f  XdiuebadiKZBir:  Lut  thii  nnuwture  dees  not 
teem  to  be  ■  TC17  faappf  one.  The  mound  ii  coto- 
poaed  of  pooler  nmlenili  than  tha  edifloca  of  that 
prince,  and  has  funiUied  no  biiclu  coutalning  hia 
UMine.  Again,  it  b  br  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
girdou,  which  ire  iaid  to  have  been  onlr  VX  fwt. 
each  w>7.  The  Amrdni  nxnmd  ia  dcacribed  bj 
"'  '         n  incKUlar  panillda);tani,  1100  jvdi  long 
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:it  palan,  coeral  with  lkbvlf>n  itaelf,  of  wUcl> 


bj  BOO  broad,  and  hj  Kcr  Porlcr  ai 

atdfa  or  which  an  leapectirFlj'  UDO.  1  luii,  m 

teeL    Ita  diniouiona  tberefore  very  greatly 


jtrining  hla  own  mon  magnLftcviiL  rvidence-  It  ia 
the  onl;  part  of  thi?  niina  from  which  bricks  ha^i 
been  derired  conlainhig  the  iiamea  of  Idnga  earliei 
than  yebuchadneazar;  and  ia  thovfore  entitled  to 
be  eonddend  Uie  m«l  anient  oT  the  eilating  re- 
tnalni.  i.  The  nitna  marked  UD  on  either  ride 
(he  Euphntea,  to^^ther  with  atl  the  other  reniaiiii 


igie.  the  on  the  right  bank,  n 

and  f)V<  the  Inaer  Palaoe  of  Cteaiaa,  which  is  aaid  to  liane 
been  {onneded  with  the  grata'  bj  a  bridge  acrw* 
01  uu  eunoniL  nruciiire  wiin  wnicii  it  nai '  the  rii-er,  u  wdl  aa  by  ■  tonnel  under  the  ehaiind 
IdotiOed.     Hoat  pruliablr  II  repreacnta  UHlorUwitnaB(I).    1W  oU  toon*  of  th«  Ea^hnta 


•.Hart  of  Hm  cooDtTT  nond  hbjioo,  with  llail^ 


a.  ao  aa  .  which   ? 


linea  of  u 


nored  by  M.  Oppot,  may  eltba 

M  defenaa  of  hli 
r  Uiej  may  represent  the  cmhankmenta 
rmous  reaervoir,  which  i>  often  mentioned 
iionarch  at  adjoining  bia  palace  townrdi 
Ii.  The  embwikment  (K)  U  i»m[iaeed  of 
jkfd  with  the  name  of  Ijihynetua  or  A''>- 
d  ia  undonbtedlj  a  portion  of  the  work 
Um.  fertaafa  (a>  already  rentaiksdUhe  mound  K  which  lleroaua  aambta  to  the  laat  king  Cr.  11}. 
jMj  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  9.  The  ;  The  moat  remarkalile  bet  connected  with  tha 
tare  ton<;  pajalU  Bute  of  tmbankmeDl  on  the  ent ,  magnificence  of  Babylon,  It  the  poomeaa  of  the  ma- 
(F  P  fn  Ifae  plan)  irideh  tbnn  ao  striking  a  (catuie  '  terial  with  which  such  wonderflil  reiulta  wen  pro 
m  Ike  (toaloi  ■■  ryeented  bj  Potter  and  Rich, '  dnoad.      Ilia  whiie  cnnntry,  being  allurial,   waa 


leema  to  hate  tiecn  a  liuie  caat  of  the  preaent  one,  1 1 
paaaing  between  the  two  ridgea  marked  1 1,  and  ' 
then  etbiely  skirting  the  mound  of  ' 
to  have  both  tlw  ruina  marked  D  upon  Lie  ngni  <  pnince ; 
bank.  Tliene  ruina  an  of  tlw  aame  date  and  atyie.  uf  an  ( 
Tie  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name  by  Uial 
•r  NerigUnar;  and  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  eea 
this  ndn,  togetlxr  with  tboae  on  the  opporite  aide  iiricks 
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aDtinl}  d«rtitute  of  ttone,  and  even  wood  wm 
Mtroe  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by 
the  pahn-grores  which  fiinged  Uie  counrs  of  the 
canals  and  rivera.  In  defiuiU  of  these,  thj  ordi- 
naiy  materials  for  building,  recourae  was  had  to 
the  soil  of  the  oountry  —  in  many  parts  an  excel- 
lent  clay  —  and  with  bricks  made  firom  this,  either 
sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which 
even  in  their  dtoiy  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
tra\ieller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the 
imbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength" 
which  the  liabylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  dia^ 
posal  (Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  401);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  Babyk>nians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rardy  surpassed,  which 
led  them  to  employ  the  labor  whereof  they  had  the 
command  in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character. 
With  only  "brick  fcr  stone,**  and  at  first  only 

"alune  ("^tT)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they 
constructed  edifices  of  so  voKt  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon.  —  The  history  of  B:U>yIon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
I'lood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (Be- 
ros.  /v.  11);  and  Scripture  represents  Ihe  **l«gin- 
ning  of  the  kingdom  **  as  belonging  to  the  time 
o(  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  Thii  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try wen  really  Cushite,  t.  e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  eariy 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  (  H'arka)  and  Ur  {Mugheir)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consequence.      The    country  was    called    Shindr 

Cn^^tr),  and  the  people  the  Akkad&m  (oomp. 
Acctid  of  (}en.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Afugheir  and 
Warka^  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already 
begun ;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings; 
we  find  buttresses  emploj'ed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probolile  indications  of  the  system  of 
erecting  lofty  buildings  in  staees.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  day  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  (len.  xi.  3); 
they  are  ruddy  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and  some  large 
buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them ;  in  these 
reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently  used  to 
protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There  is  no 
krsoe  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
Idity. 
The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
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trace  in  the  external  condituMi  of  Bab}iui,  b  Ci 
sutjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  bf  tiM 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Klam  or  Susiana.  Bentos 
spoke  of  a  first  Cluldsean  dynasty  consistiqg  of 
deven  kings,  whom  he  probably  rqvesented  as 
reigning  finm  b.  c.  2234  to  a.  c.  1976.  At  the 
last  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  40 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years  (from  b.  c.  1976  to 
B.  c.  1518).  It  is  thought  that  this  transition  ma} 
mark  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and 
the  establishmoit  of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  coon* 
try,  under  Chedorkomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  repie- 
sentative  appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  iii8crq[itionk 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  {Larta\  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  suLsJected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  yeai-s.  From  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twdve  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  C^lhaldsBans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"  goodly  Babylonish  garment  '*  which  Achan  cov- 
eted (Josh.  vU.  21 ),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hecekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldsean  kings,  who  reigned  468 
yean;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  845 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
hdd  dominion  for  526  years;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
monumental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  bdonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  d^Tiaaties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  ha\'e  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  giveo 
in  a  former  article  [AhaiYRia].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  natii«  Chal> 
dflF«n  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  FUamitic  Chaldseans 
who  ruled  for  a  ftulher  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  sul^ject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Ass}'ria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  tiU  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  lx)wer  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  oondu- 
sion  which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus:  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  mon- 
uments show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Ass>Tia,  or  even  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had  col- 
onized during  the  time  of  the  second  or  sreaiChal- 
dsean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  gi^-en  letters  and 
the  arts,  and  which  she  had  heki  in  su^jectkm  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
H.  c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  wtSmA. 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  th* 
whole  of  the  Ass}'rian  period,  and  i^  finquenU; 
contended  with  her  great  neighbor,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk 
ftvm  her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  tin 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retained  a  vitally  iriiiek 
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ct  a  hter  data  enabled  lier  to  beoome  onoe  more 
Ihe  head  of  an  empire. 

Ihb  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  as  from  the  jpear  b.  c.  747.  An  astio- 
nomieal  woik  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  impor^oe  of  which 
for  oompantiTe  chronology  it  is  scarcely  poosible  to 
exageerate.  The  "Canon  of  Ptolemy,**  as  it  is 
called,  giTBS  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
monarehs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.  c.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  b.  c.  331,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  Tliis 
document,  which  firom  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
high  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologen, 
has  noently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by 
the  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  aocuiato  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  trsn- 
•eribe  the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  b.  c.  are  added  fiir  convenience  sake.] 
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Nabonamr     .    .     . 

Nadliu 

Cblminas  and  Poms 
■loteiu      .... 
Kardoeempaliu   . 
Aroeaniu    .... 
flni  intorfMniuin    . 

BaUbus  

Aparanailius  .  .  . 
Rci^ibelutf  .... 
X«M«lin<  r Jacos  .  . 
BeeoDd  luterrcfnam 
AAiidaous  .  .  . 
Satwdiichioos .  .  . 
CianeladJioui  .  .  . 
Nabopoli 
Naboeludi 
IlloaradiUDas 
NerigMsoli 
Nabooadiaf 
Qyms     .    . 


UJI 


Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  faci^ 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
aimab  of  his  predeoesson  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babyk>nians  to  date  from  himself  {Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
af  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  lime, 
but  they  Aimish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Bibylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The  im- 
jadiate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
oadlire  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  CJanon  has  reached  us  con- 
oeming  Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chin- 
drus)  and  Poms  or  Elulieus,  who  certainly  car-^ot 
be  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Meoander  (ap.  .loseph.  AnL  JwL  ix.  14,  §  9)u 
llardnoempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monardi  to 
vhom  great  intnest  itt:4ches.  He  is  nndoabtedty 
Jm  Msndaeb-Bslada.-*,  rr  Bendael-BiJadan  [Hb- 


rou.vcii-Bai^vd.vn]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  psf 
sonage  of  great  consequence,  reigning  hbnsdf  tiriee 
the  first  Ume  for  12  years,  coutcniporaneously  witt 
the  Assyrian  king  8argon,  and  the  second  time  fin 
six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of  Saj* 
nacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  clauti  to 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  bnve 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ksar-haddoii  and 
liM  successor.  His  dealings  with  Uezekiali  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  independent  position  of  Baby 
Ion  at  this  period,  while  the  Interest  which  he  felt 
in  an  astrouomictd  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xzxii.  31^ 
harmonizes  with  the  character  of  a  native  Chalda>an 
king  which  appears  to  bdong  to  him.  llie  Ass}t- 
ian  inscriptions  show  that  idfler  reigning  12  yean 
Merodach^Baladan  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  who  appears  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son?)  upon  the  thnmB 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  be  maintained  for  ftvt 
years.  A  time  of  trouMe  then  ensued,  estimate 
in  the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among  theui  a  cer- 
tain Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  for  about  a 
month,  and  Herodach-Bidadan,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap.  Kuseb.).  Seiuiacherib, 
bent  on  rei3stablishing  the  influence  of  Assj-ria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  against  Uerodach-Bahdan  (as 
he  informs  us)  in  h&  first  year,  and  havini;  de- 
throned him,  phoed  an  Assyrian  named  BtlUf^  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party 
of  Merodach'Baladan  still  giving  trouble.  Sen* 
nacherib  descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more 
overran  it,  removed  Belib^  and  placed  his  eldest 
son  —  who  i4>pears  in  the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  — 
upon  the  throne.  Aptumadius  reigned  fur  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Uegilxilus,  who 
reigned  for  one  year;  after  which  Mesusimordacua 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarehs. 
They  were  oontemponry  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  yean,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  &e  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
^\saridanu8.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esar-haddon,  Sennacherib*s  son  and  suo- 
cessor;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certaui  from  the 
I  inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  ovet 
I  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  thdr  respective  capitals.  Hence  wa 
may  understand  how  Manasaeh,  his  contemporaryi 
came  to  be  **  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  kii^ 
of  Ass}Tia  to  Bfibylonj"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any 'other  reign.  [Esak> 
II ADDON.]  Saosduchinua  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
CSnneUdanus),  hir  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Amridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  rioeroya 
under  the  btter  Syrian  monarehs,  who  are  repra- 
sented  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their 
authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  hst 
siege  of  Ninevdi. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnda- 
danus,  and  the  fiither  of  Nebuchadneczar,  a  new 
en  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informaF> 
tioc  fi  .m  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  goven-- 
ment  of  Babykm  by  the  bst  Assyriai«  king,  at  tha 
moment  when  the  Medea  were  about  to  make  their 
final  atcaek;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  r»> 
posed  in  h  -n,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  anaiigad 
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•  imniige  betfroen  his  ■on  NebuchadnflSBu:  Mid 
Ihe  dau^ter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  aiege  of  the  city.  [Nikeveh.]  On  the 
mooen  of  the  eoniSBderatea  (b.  c.  626)  Uahjrlon  be- 
tame  not  onlj  an  independent  Icingdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  aouthern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  ansignfid  to  Nabopolasaar 
in  Uie  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
tiecame  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Kuphrates  as  fiu*  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
Phcenida,  Palestine,  Idumsa,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  'Ilius,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  wiUiout  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dq)endency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Uabykm,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopola^ar,  who  led  or  soit  a  oontingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Ptiamatik  I.,  about  the  year  b.  c.  008,  invaded 
the  liabyloiiian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr,  14).  lie  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnea- 
aar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (oomp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his  &ther*s  death 
recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  iSnd  himsdf,  without  any 
Struggle,  acknowledged  king  (b.  c.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  worics  and  expkits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  fiur  the  most  remarkable 
jf  all  the  Babylonian  kuigs  —  will  be  given  in  a 
later  article.  [Nkduciiadniczzab.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebel- 
Uons  into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phcenicia,  besieged 
snd  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
jonquer,  P^ypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer  and 
jeautifier  of  his  native  land  —  as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  ahnoet  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  that 
this  monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  which 
has  handed  down  his  name  traditionaUy  in  the 
East,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Ninuod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander,  and  made  it  still  a  fiimiliar  term  in  the 
jMwths  of  the  people.  Probably  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  upon  the 
earth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  king.  The  ancient  ruins  and  the 
modem  towns  of  Babylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
nelusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  the  capital, 
Kras  peculiariy  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  oonstnicted  that  magnificent  palaoe, 
which,  with  its  triple  indosure,  its  hanging  gardens, 
its  plated  pillan,  and  its  rich  ornamentation  of 
naau^lled  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as 
aoe  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  woiid  (Sttab.  zvL 
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N^oehadDecaur  died  b.  c.  561,  having  raigiiit 
for  48  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach. 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Dloaradamiis 
This  prince,  who  **  in  the  year  that  he  began  ti 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  Idng  tA 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  yean 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [EviLi- 
Mebodach.]  Neriglissar  —  the  Nerigaaaolaanr 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
«*  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Kab-Mag  '*  of  Jeremiah  (xzxix. 
3,  18-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  hss  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi**  (Gesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Sonifd  writers  have  considered  him  identioJ 
with  "Darius  the  Mede**  (Larcher,  Conringiua, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  thb 
Medu],  and  he  must  rather  be  regaided  as  a  Baby- 
Ionian  of  high  rank,  who  having  nuuried  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, murdered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  pahoe  at  Babylon,  whieh 
seems  to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
life  at  his  aooesnon,  and  thus  idgned  but  foor 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the 
crown  to  Mb  son,  Laborosoarchod.  Hiis  prinoe, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*s  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  withoat 
difficulty :  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his 
friends  and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect 
in  him  symptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seiaed  him, 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  I^by- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  is 
called  by  Berosus  "  a  certain  Nabonidris,  a  Baby- 
lonian" (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  21),  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
royal  fomily;  and  this  is  likewise  evident  flnm  his 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for  his  &ther 
the  rank  of  "  Rab-Biag."  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (i^iparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babykntan 
Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  persoii- 
age.  His  authority  is  the  scde  argument  for  hcf 
existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  tin 
Babylonian  monuments.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  irife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  case 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  Na- 
boiudus,  who  certainly  bora  no  reUtion  to  that 
monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  be  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.  c. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged  wouM  have 
sent  a  oontingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Evenu  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this;  but  Naboniaus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
bisX  of  the  alliance,  and  fidt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  empkyed  his  bqg 
and  peueftd  reign  of  17  years  in  prepaimtaoni 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defenshv 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  moth« 
(i  185),  and  aflrnmnlai.ing  in  th*  tom  abundMl 
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of  pRnryoDfl  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  yeir  b.  c 
139  the  etteck  came.  Cyrus  advanoed  at  the  head 
af  his  imtistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndcs,  making  his  final  approaches 
lo  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscripiioBS  to  have  shortly  before  this  aasodaied 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belsbazzar;  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  fiekl  himself  at  the 
bead  of  his  anny,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  dty.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  die- 
90very,  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel  —  hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing—  may  be  reconciled.  [Bklbiiazzar.]  Na- 
bcmidus  engaged  the  array  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh> 
boring  town  of  Bonippa  (marited  now  by  the 
Btn-Uimruct^f  where  he  continued  UIl  after  the 
fidl  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  1.  21). 
Bekihawar  guarded  the  dty,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
tnJiilging  in  unUmely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channd  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
vii.  7).  Babyk>n  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31)  —  by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (zxi.  1-8),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
whieh  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  ilel- 
shasar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Cannania 
(Beros.  ui  tupraf  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Sudi  is  the  general  outline  ot  the  siege  and  cajH 
ture  of  Babyk>n  by  C!yrus,  as  derivable  firom  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Danid  and  reduced  to  hann<»y  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant feet,  obtained  recently  fh>m  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Bdshaasar  and  Nabo- 
nidos.  It  is  scarody  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperiectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Hd)ylonians.  The  native  writer, 
iriiose  information  was  drawn  fivm  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  &r  better  authority 
than  e&her  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  eariier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  neariy  a  century  after  its 
taptun  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  oomipted. 

Aeoording  to  the  book  of  Danid,  it  would  seem  ss 

Babyfen  was  taken  on  this  occadon,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
barios  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
tMs  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
UBOwn  to  us  from  profene  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Darius  thb  Mede.]  It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  tliat  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profene  authorities;  since  there 
h  soffident  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
wacnd  writer,  that  **  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror  nor 

Idng  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
kitnisted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
Itetty  (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

^^Ith  the  oonqoest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
teay  and  ruin  of  Babj^.  The  <«bcoad  walls" 
ttare  then  to  some  extent  «<  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
•v.  14)  anl  the^hSgh  gates"  probably  ««biinit 
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with  fire*'  (Jer.  tt.  58).    The  defenses,  that  is  to 
say,  wen  ruined;  though  it  is  not  to  lie  supposed 
Uuit  the  laborious  and  usdess  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  cf  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  oontmplated,  by  the  con- 
queror.   Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continneil 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.    The  Persian  kings  hdd  thdr 
court  at  Babykm  during  the  hrger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  It 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  dty  of  the 
empire.    It  had,  however,  suflfavd  considwsbly  on 
moro  than  one  occadon  subsequent  to  the  Ume  of 
Cyrus.     Twice  inthereign  of  Darius  (Behist.  Ins.)| 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers,  §  2S),  H 
had  risen  sgdnst  the  Persians,  and  made  an  eflbrt 
to  regain  ita  independence.    After  each  rebellion  its 
defei^  were  weakened,  and  during  the  krs.  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  ei^yed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowdd  to  go  completdy  to  de- 
cay.   The  public  buildings  sIm  sufiend  grievoudy 
from  neglect     Alexander  found  the  gnat  temple 
of  Bdm  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  dear  away  the  rubbish  with  wUch  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  5).    His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  em- 
bdlishment  of  iim  dty  wero  frustrated  by  his  un- 
timdy  death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empin 
to  Antioch  under  the  Seleuddse  gave  the  finishing 
bk>w  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.   The  great  dty  of 
Sdeuda,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  was  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30).     Since  then  Babylon   has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vidnity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  thdr  dties,  and   (beddes 
Sdeuda)  Ctedphon,  Al  Modain,  l^hdad,  Kufi^ 
Ekcrbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.     The   *< great  city,"    "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically '*  become  heaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  is 
truly  <»  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."     Her  walls  have  dt(^ether  disap- 
peared—  they  have  **fellen"   (Jer.  11.  44),  been 
"  thrown  down  "  (1.  15),  been  "  broken  utterly  " 
(li.  58).   ^  A  drought  is  upon  her  watera  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  iirigati<«,  on  which  in  Babykmia 
fertility  dtogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid 
aade;  "  her  cities  "  an  everywhoe  "  a  desohition  " 
(U.  43),  her  "hnd  a  wilderness; "  '*  wUd  besets  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  '*  owls  dweO 
Uien"  (comp.  LAyard,  Nin.  and  Bab.   p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21-22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives 
regard  the  whole  ute  as  haunted,  and  ndtfaer  will 
the  ^*  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fokl  sheep 
then"  (Is.  xui.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich*s  7V^ 
Memoin  on  Bodyfon ;  Ker  Porter's  Traveh,  voL 
ii.;  lAyard's  Nineveh  and  Babt/hn,  ch.  xxii.; 
Fresnd's  Two  LeUen  to  M.  Mohl  in  the  Jowrnoi 
Aiiatufue^  June  and  July,  1853;  and  I/>ftus> 
ChakkBa^ch.^.  On  the  ulentificatwn  of  the  ruins 
with  andent  sites,  oompan  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus, 
roL  IL  Essay  iv.;  Gppert's  Mum  and  Plans;  and 
Renndl's  Essay  hi  Rich*s  Babylon  and  PenepoUi. 
i  hi  the  history,  compan  M.  Niebuhr's  GudidUe 
Auvr'i  und  Babeti  Brsndis^s  JUnmn  AMmfna' 
rum   Tempora  EmenJaU;    Bosacqnet's  Baer^ 
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and  Prof  am  Chronology;  and  BawILuon^t  Htnd 
iloa,  vol.  L  Emji  tL  ud  viiL  6.  B. 

•  As  a  fitting  dote  to  this  MrtidB  we  sul^ 
kom  Prof.  BAiHiosoD*s  new  yolume  (.VonardUes 
ff  the  AndaU  EatUm  World,  iU.  516-18)  Ui 
■oeount  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Oynny 
which  so  remarkably  falflllni  the  Hebrew  pro- 
dictions  :~<*  When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  vniral  of  a  certain  festi- 
val, doriug  which  the  whole  population  were  wool 
to  engage  in  drinking  and  revelling,  and  thn 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  ieil  oat 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  BehhaCTar,  with  the  natural  jneolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the 
season,  and  himwlf  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
in  his  pahMie.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion vras  occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Dnmk- 
en  riot  and  mad  ezdtemant  held  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  vras  forgotten;  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  n^leciad.  Following  the  enmple  of 
dwb  Ung,  tlM  Babykmians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  oigies  in  which  rdlgious  finensy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
volting medley. 

**  Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  the  Persiana  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walk. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  in  the  river-bed;  stiU  more  anxiously  they 
watched  to  see  if  thoie  within  the  walls  would  ob- 
serve the  suspicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
alarm  through  the  town.  Should  such  an  alarm 
be  given,  all  then*  labors  would  be  lost.  .  .  . 
fiat  as  they  vratched  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached 
them  —  oiUy  a  oonftised  noiw  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  weie 
quite  unconscious  of  the  i4>proach  of  danger. 

**  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  ftrmi 
the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the 
landing-places  opposite  the  nver  gatea  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  columns,  —  thft 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
was  raised,  —  the  alarm  was  taken  and  spread,  — 
and  swift  runners  started  off  to  *  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end/ 
In  the  darkness  and  oonftnkm  of  the  night  a  teiri- 
ble  massacre  ensued.  The  drunken  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  handwriUng  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  who  carried  all 
bidfore  them  e^-erywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace, 
band  of  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence 
f  the  monarch  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
lis  impious  revehy.  Other  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  Wboi  morning 
eame,  Cyrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
the  dty.'*  H. 

BARBEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel  '*  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-9),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babyk>n  for  her 
sride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  ad\'anoed  beyond  its  foundations. 
Km.  hcmever.  the  chsmfsl  writers  unlvenaJly  in 

of  Bab;>>«n  gave  a  promineot 
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place  to  a  certain  tower-like  bidlding,  which  then 
called  the  temple  (Herod.,  Dk>d.  Sic.,  Arrlan,  Plin' 
^.),  or  the  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Bdus,  it  has  generallj 
been  supposed  that  the  tower  vras  in  course  of 
time  finished,  and  became  the  principal  temple  of 
the  Chaldffan  metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  havr 
been  the  case;  but  while  there  is  some  evidend 
sgainst  there  is  none  in  fitvor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
traditbn,  recorded  by  Boehart  {PhaUg^  i.  9),  de- 
clared that  fire  fiell  firom  heaven,  and  s]iit  the  tovrer 
through  to  its  foundation;  whUe  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  {Fr.  10)  and  the  other  pro&ne  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  (ss  Abydenus,  Frg,  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winda. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  vre  possess,  rqnesent 
the  building  as  destroyed  sotm  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  hoirever,  were  carried  captive  into 
Bttbyfonia,  struck  vrith  the  vast  msgnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ples, they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not 
merely  buildings  shuilar  in  type  and  mode  of  ood- 

stniction  to  the  "  tower  **  (b^^l^)  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognise  the  very  tower  itselt  The  predominant 
opinion  vras  in  fevor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  the  modem  Bir^'Nimrnd,  although 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Babybn  is  an  in> 
superable  difikulty  in  the  way  of  the  identificataon. 
Similariy  vriien  Christian  travellers  first  began  to 
visit  the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  "  the  tovrer  of  Babel "  to  what- 
ever mass,  among  those  beheU  by  them,  vras  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Ravrulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel  *'  at  Fektgiah^ 
Pietro  delht  Valle  in  the  18th  identified  it  vrith  the 
ruin  Balnl  near  HiUahj  while  eariy  in  the  present 
coitary  Rich  and  Ker  Porter  rerived  the  Jevriah 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  vrith  the  Bin. 
There  are  in  rndity  no  real  groivuds  either  for  kfan- 
ttfying  the  tovrer  vrith  the  Temple  of  Behis,  or  for 
supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  vrhen  they  vrare 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  &oe  of  the  earth,"  and 
" left  off  to  buihl  thedty  **  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  property  attemptiBd  by  the  modem  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
character  of  the  building;  and  (2.)  what  vrere  tin 
materials  and  manner  of  its  oonstniction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readfly 
be  allowed  that  the  Bir»-Nimrud,  though  it  can- 
not  be  the  tovrer  of  Babel  itself,  whidi  was  al 
l^bylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  ra|>- 
resentative  of  an  ancient  Babykmian  temple-tower, 
may  vrell  be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  the  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  buijdirg  appesrs,  by  the  careftd  examinatkms 
recently  n.ade  of  it,  to  hftve  been  a  sort  of  obliqus 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  **  Upon  a 
[jatform  of  erode  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  vras  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  —  an  exact  square,  279 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
Upon  this  stoge  vras  erected  a  second,  230  feet  eaeh 
way,  and  likevrise  26  feet  high;  which,  hovrev*^ 
vras  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  firsts 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestern  end 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  buikling.  Tht 
other  stages  vrera  arranged  similariy  —  tbs  thirf 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high;  the  foaitk 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  lOl 
feet  square,  and  the  «une  height  as  the  foorth;  ik§ 
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ditb  6i  Art  •qiure,  and  iigain  tba  niur  Iteigbl 
ud  the  uitntti  30  feet  aquare  uid  once  more  the  i 
Mme  height.  Od  the  uvenU)  *Ug«  Ihere  w;j 
prubi>b]>'  pbcol  the  irk  or  Mbcmtck,  whicb  leenia 
U  have  bean  tpjn  15  feet  high,  ud  miut  lu>  e 
rieu-lj,  if  not  eatirdy,  eovcred  the  top  of  Uif  KveiilJi 
itory.  The  entire  OTJgiiutI  height,  nUowing  thm 
fret  for  llie  pUtform,  would  liiiu  li»vB  bem  loli 
feet,  or.  mtbout  the  plMfbrrn,  153  feet.  'Hie  whole 
fanned  n  sort  ot  oblique  pyrwnld,  the  genlier  ilope 
^ing  the  H.  EL,  and  the  sleeps  IncUuing  U>  rhe 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  M  ude  «u  the  gnnd  enlrwirr. 
■nd  here  itood  the  vendbuie,  t  lepint^  bnililini;. 
the  dObm  from  which  baving  joined  these  imn 
the  temple  itielf,  GU  up  the  intermediate  apiue, 
uul  very  reinitrlubly  prolong  Uie  mound  in  thii 
dirxiiDa "  (KairiiDBon'i  Hindotai,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
&S2-3).  The  Bill  temple,  which  wu  called  the 
"Temple  of  the  Seven  Sphere*,"  wm  omunented 
with  the  pluetuj  colon  (we  the  plu),  but  Chii 
WW  moat  likely  a  peculiarity.      Tb^  other  chief 

if  not  all,  of  (be  Babyloniao  temple-lowen.  The 
feature  of  atagea  la  found  in  tbe  templn  at  Warka 
and  Mnghtlr  (LoAua'a  OddtM,  pp.  199  and  168} 
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I   likewiai 

aquan  fcjno  la  umvenal-  On  Ibe  other  band  il 
may  be  doulited  whether  ao  large  a  numlinT  of 
slags  waa  common.  The  Mugkeir  and  Warka 
t«mplea  have  no  moi«  than  two,  and  probably 
neier  had  mon  than  three,  or  at  moat,  four  ata*^. 
The  gnat  temple  of  Baku  at  Babykm  (OiW) 
abowa  only  one  atage :  though,  acoonling  U>  llie  bed 
Bulboritiea,  it  too  waa  a  aort  of  pTrainid(Hfmd., 
Stnbo).  The  bdght  of  the  Bin  li  153)  Ihet,  that 
oS  BMilVl  {?),  (hat  of  the  Waria  temple  100, 
that  of  the  temfde  4  Mugknr  5U  feet.  Slnba'* 
atolemeot  Uut  tbe  tomb  of  Belui  waa  a  aUde  (606 
feet}  at  height  would  tbut  neeni  tc  be  a  groaa  eiag- 
gtrution.  Probably  no  Hahylonian  tower  eve» 
equalled  the  Great  Pyraoiid,  the  original  bright  of 
which  waa  4BD  fecL 

With  regard  to  tbe  materiala  uaed  iu  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  uf  its  conitrvclion,  more  light  ia  to 
be  abided  (mm  tbe  Wark-r  and  Magktir  build- 
iogi  than  from  tbe  Birt.  The  Sin  waa  rebuilt 
from  \af  to  boltiMn  by  Nabuchadueizar.  and  ahowi 


Tonple  of  Bln-Mmrad  ot  Doralpp). 

n  ptoralent  iu  Babylon  at  1  rtyle  of  art  than  that  which  w»  ptnriva  ftnn  Sonpi 
jw  beat  p»iod :  the  temidei  at  Warka  and  Huy-  ure  to  fame  oblaiiied  at  the  date  ot  (be  town 
for  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primiti™  Burnt  bricka  were  empkij-ed  in  tbe  compoaltiac  u( 
miditiun,  the  uppo-  atorica  alone  having  beeu  ren- '  tbe  tower  (Cbi.  li.  3{,  and  Ibougb  peiiiap*  It  ii 
ml«t.  The  Warka  tonple  ia  compoaai  entirely '  ,„„„i^  douhtfbl  what  the  ektmar  (ipn)  und 
9f  BBi-dried  brioka,  which  are  of  vanoua  ahuea,  ,   ,       , 

■DdaiiM;  the  eenml  uaed  i>  mu";  and  reeda  am  »«  mortal  may  have  been  (tee  l->»»iel  in  Jo«nu 
a»gdjenipk).»BrlintheeoiiitrTtcliou.    It  ii  a  buiU- 1  ^<«'»'>?«  fcf  J^  ^'8^>_^P- ^)|J'^_^ 
o^  of  the  mnt  primitive  type,  and  ei  -■-■.»- 


inidsiH  <•  mat  pmbaUe  tl 
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ill  Ital^loiiiA)  is  the  mbiCanoe  intended.  Now  the 
lower  boeement  of  the  Mughtir  temple  ezhibita 
this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  fonn. 
llie  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen:  and  they 
fiice  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  waU 
outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used 
hi  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast  The  supposed  date  is  b.  c.  2300  — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
Uie  buildmg  of  the  tower.  Probably  the  erection 
•f  the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very 
oug  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppoiie 
ihat  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  «s  perhaps  we  sre  entitled  to  do,  by 
the  time  of  Pekg,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  fiuher  of  Reu 
(see  Gen.  x,  26),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  b.  c. 
WOO. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  sappoie  that  any  raal  idm 
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Mcr^  i  of  "  scaHng  heaven "  wu 
present  to  the  minds  o( 
those  who  raised  eithn 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babykmian 
temple-towers.  Hie  ck- 
pression  used  in  Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  ^oomp. 
Deut  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
Ic.),  and  should  not  be 
taken  literaDy.  Military 
defense  was  probably  the 
primary  ol^ect  of  such  ed- 
ifices in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
have  been  combined  far- 
ther aeoondaiy  motives, 
which  remained  when  such 
defense  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  states 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  vras  used 
by  the  Chaldeans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
careibl  empboement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-plaoea 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
sununer-time  {Joum.  AH 
aHqut,  June,  1863,  pp 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  coder,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  moe- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low; and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tovrer  (i.  181) 
goes  &r  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.        G.  R. 

BA'BI  (Bafil;   [Vat 
Boii^p ;]    Alex.    Bnfim  ' 
<■  Beer),  1  Esdr.  viiL  87. 

[Brbai.] 

BABYLON.    [Babel.] 

BAB'YLON  (BafivKiJ^y:  Babylon),  The  oo- 
currenue  of  this  name  in  1  P^  ▼.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  coi\}ecture8,  which  may  be  Iviefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babyk^n  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition  recorded  by  Eusebius  {H,  i,*.  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  efifect  that  1  PMer  was  composed  at  Rmd^ 
(Ecumenius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Kama 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babyl6n.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Gave, 
Wliitby,  Uackiiight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
r^eeted  as  improbable.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  hidi- 
cale  that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  tbi 
subscription  to  an  epistfe  is  the  bst  plaoe  we  sbuuk 
expeet  to  find  a  nyrtioal  appeUaAkn. 
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I.  dtppdioi  and  otfaen  Ukt  Btbjhiu  with  a» 
fittife  reuoD,  to  mam  Jerutdem. 

3.  Bw-U^ineus  undentaiidv  by  it  the  houv  in 
Jcnmlem  where  the  Apoftlea  were  aawmbled  on 
the  Day  of  Peoteooet 

4.  Othera  plaoe  it  on  the  llgria,  end  identify  it 
with  Selencia  or  Cteiiphon,  bat  tor  this  tlioe  is  no 
evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  more  consideration. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort 
of  that  name  wliieh  ibrmed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  maiiced  by 
the  modem  Baboul  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserten  who 
had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarten  of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  (AnL  ii.  15,  $  1)  says  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Letopolis,  whoi  Cambyses 
tnbdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Gere,  Blill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  E^^t,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  created  by  the  tradition  that  Us  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
wfaidi  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  3,  §  1 ;  Philo,  De  VirL 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  £rom  the 
sUence  of  historians  as  to  St  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight  Lightfoot*s  remarks 
are  very  suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Mary's, Cambridge  (  PTorls, ii.  1144,  Eng.  foUo  ed.}, 
he  maintained  t^  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
becauw  **  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
hi  the  worU,"  and  St  Peter  was  the  minister  of 
the  dreumcirion.  Again,  he  adds,  ^  Bosor  ('Jl  Pet 
iL  15)  speaks  Peter  hi  Babyton,*'  it  bang  the 
Chakiee  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  m  Num. 
xxiL  5.  This  Ust  argument  has  not,  pertiaps,  much 
weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
ictgiaed  the  dialect  of  Judca.  BenUey  gave  his 
soffiage  in  fitvor  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting 
Joesph.  c.  Ap.  i.  7  (Crit.  Sner,  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

W^.  A.  W^. 

*  The  writer  above  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  Of  German  writers  who  hoM  that  the 
Babylon  of  Assyria  is  meant  (1  Pet  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet  A'in/.  p.  23);  De  Wette  (f'Jxeg. 
EamA.  in  k)c);  Wmer  (Eealw.  i.  124);  Credner 
{EmL  m  das  N.  T.,  p.  643);  Bleek  {EinL  in  dot 
N.  r.,  p.  567);  Neander  {PjUwtmg,  ii.  590); 
Fronmiilkr  (on  1  Peter  in  Lange's  Bibtiwtrk^  p. 
H),  and  others.  Neander  thmks  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  dn/vfitAfficT^)  is  meant  (1  Pet  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babykm.  H. 

BABnrLON,  hi  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
boUcal  name  by  which  Bome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 
I,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fcthers  (comp.  Jer.  11.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and 
lenoe,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood 
o  symbolize,  Babykm  represents  the  antagonistic 
principle.     [KKVKLAnoir.]  W.  A.  W. 

BABTLCVNIANS  (M^b^Jl,  bM-^SJ : 
lel^  Ai6ruN:   BahgUmu^jm  IMJkfnk),"  The  in- 


BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OF      22& 

habitants  of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Sheniitie  origin, 
vrtio  were  among  the  colonists  phmted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (£zr.  vf 
9).  At  a  later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chalde- 
ans acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent 
B.  c,  the  names  C^aldwan  and  Babyk^nian  became 
almost  synonymous  (Ec.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABTLCXNISH     GARMENT,    UteraUy 

(lyjttf  n'^'jS:  ^A^  woutiKn-  poOium  coed- 
nemn)  "  robe  of  Shinar  *'  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  ftir  of  an 
animal  (comp.  (Sen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perliaps  a  variq^ated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  bshion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated-  Josephus  {AnL  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  *^a  royal  mantle  (vAofi^Sa  fiaai' 
Afiov),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertullian  {D* 
Hitbitu  muUebriy  c.  i.)  telb  us  that  whife  the  Syr- 
ians were  cdd>rated  for  dydng,  and  the  Phrygtans 
for  patchworic,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  cdon. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (PUny  viU.  74 :  Colore$  diwrsos  pictura 
intexere  Baboon  maxime  cekbravU^  et  nomen  im- 
potmt).     Compare  also  Blartial  (Ep.  viii.  28): 

Nod  Ago  prstulerim  Babylonica  pieta  superbe 
Tezta,  Samizsmla  qvm  vsriuitur  aeu ; 

and  the  BabyUma  perisiromfUa  of  Plautus  {Sdch. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph  B.  J.  vu.  5,  §  5;  Plut 
Af.  CatOy  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  hi 
these  rich  stuflb  between  Babylon  and  the  Ph<Bii- 
cians  (Es.  xxvii.  24)  paosed  through  Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba 
which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).  [Juricho.] 
Rashi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  ikct  thai 
the  robe  of  the  lung  of  Nineveh  (Jon.  iii.  6)  'v 

caUed  PQlft^i  addereth.  In  the  Berttkith  Rabb . 
(§  85,  fol.'  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill)  it  is  said  that  th* 
robe  was  of  Babylonian  purple.  Another  story  b 
the  same  passsge  is  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  was  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaae 
that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babylmian 
purple,  of  Rab  that  it  was  a  robe  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemud  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  from  PMny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool.  W.  A.  W. 

BA'GA,    THE    VALLEY    OF    (p^5 

H^^n  :  itoiKJks  rav  K\a»fOfuiyos  [Alex.  -fut¥Osl  • 
VaSii  iacrymanim)^  a  valley  somewhere  in  Paks* 
tine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  mareh  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehondi  at  Zion  (Ps.  txxziv.  6). 
The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  bi  the  man- 
ner of  HiSrew  poetry,  on  the  name  '(  the  trees 

(D'^H^Sl;  MttBERKT)  from  which    the  valley 

pc  )bahly  derived  its  name,  and  the  **  tears  "  (^?9) 
shed  by  the  pUgrimt  fan  their  Joy  at  thd*  approach 
to  Zioa.  These  tears  were  so  sibnndant  as  to  torn 
the  dry  valley  hi  wbich  the  Bacafan  trees  delighted 
(Niebtthr,  quoted  hi  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a  qvlngy 

or  maiBhy  phoe  (]^9Q)'    That  the  vaDej  was  a 
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ml  locality  1b  most  probable,  from  the  lue  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name  (Geaen.  T^et,  p.  905). 

A  Talkj  of  the aame  name  (u^t  ic^^%)  "^ 

exisU  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  p.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  L  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  wdl  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

*  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  view  of 
interpreters  (Hengstenbecg,  Tholuck,  Hupfeld )  is  not 
an  actual,  but  an  idealiased  place.  Human  life  ia  a 
(nlgrimage  ((>en.  xlvii.  9),  and  those  who  serve  God 
and  have  faith  in  Him,  bear  eheerftiUy  its  hardships. 
His  peo]^  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  tiying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10 ;  Philip,  iv.  6, 7 ).  The  later  lezicogra- 
phers  (Dietrich,  Fur::t)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and  derive  H33  firom  the  verb  H321,  to  flow  ou^ 
trickle.  Hupfeld  finds  no  allusion  to  the  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  ooncinnity  of  the  figure:  the 
bitter  tears  become  to  us  as  it  were  fountains  of 
sweet  water  {Die  Pmhnen^  ii.  429).  Dr.  Robinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  {nt)per  name  in  this 
passage  {Phys,  Geogr.  p.  124).  The  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  '*  (Ps.  xziii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
similar  expression.  H. 

BACrCHIDES  (Baivx^8i7f ),  a  Mend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (.Foseph.  Ant,  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  {iy  r^  x/paK  rov  Troree- 
fjLou,  1  Mace.  vii.  8;  JoKph.  /.  c),  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Donetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus.  He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  having  inflicted  signal  %'engeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Assidaeans  [Ahsiprans]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
mus and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  he  led  a 
second  expedition  into  Judcea.  Judas  Maccabeus 
fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (h.  c.  161); 
and  Bacchides  reestablished  the  suprenuu:y  of  the 
S}Tian  {action  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  oi  iurtfitts  ftySpcf ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  1,  §  1).  He  next  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but 
Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  BaocUdes 
then  placed  garrisons  in  several  important  pceitions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  com{deted  the  pacification 
of  the  country 'I  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (B.  c.  160).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  nuuntaineid  a  small  force  in  the  desert ; 
but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to 
Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (B.  c.  168)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  fidth- 
fuUy  observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
10,  11;  xiii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 


«  In  1  Maoc.  Iz.  67,  his  return  seams  to  bs  refemd 
«  tke  (teath  of  Alcimus. 

b  MlSPQf  "  taxutj  sic  dietns    quia   gaudet  et 


BAIX^EB-SKINS 

BACGHU^US  (fiaicxovpoti  Zin^^nrm), 
of  the  <*  holy  smgers  "  (tAv  Itpa^rw)  whc  hao 
taken  a  foreign  wife  ^1  Esdr.  ix.  24).  No  name 
oorreBponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  panOel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.    [DiojrfsL's.] 

BACE'NOR  {BoK^vwp:  Bacenor),  apparent* 
ly  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Biaoca' 
beus  (2  Maoc.  xii.  36).  Or  possibly  rod  ^oK^rv 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
companies  or  squadrons. 

BACH'BITES,    THE     (^"???n:    LXX. 

omits  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp.  6  Btx^pt]:  fam, 
Becheritarum),  the  fiunily  of  Bbchbr,  son  of 
Ephnum  (Num.  xxvi.  86).     [Bebiah.] 

BADGEBrSKINS  O^tt^f^i^l  HhS,  &r6th 

achdahim;  tCnri,  tachaah  (Ea.  xvi.  10):  Upfut- 
ra  ueuclpBtpai  Aid.  ed.  ldM0tya\  Comp.  dd(y6iya, 
aL  Tfwvpwi^va  in  Ex.  xxv.  6;  Alex.  i4pfUKra 
Syia  in  &.  XXXV.  7;  OdKiyOotl  Aq.  and  Sym. 
iMtya  in  £a.  xvi.  10:  peUes  ianthina^  ianthmus). 
The  Hebrew  inchaah^  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
badger^  occurs  in  connection  with  '^,  &r^  ("  skin,** 
''skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvi.  14,  xxzv.  7,  98, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8, 11,  12,  14,  26.  In  Ea. 
xvi.  10  iachash  occurs  without  (^rdth^  and  is  men- 
tioned as  the  substance  out  of  which  woraen*s  shoes 
were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachaah 
tkUu  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
&c.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  Ihere  is  nmch  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Uichaah, 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal^  but  a  color,  either  black  or 
sky-blue;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Bochart  {Uiei-oz.  ii.  387), 
Kosenmiiller  {SchoL  ad  V.  T.,  Ex.  xxv.  6;  Ee. 
xvi.  10),  Bynseus  {de  Cnlceis  IlebrcBorum^  lib.  i. 
eh.  3),  Scheuchzer  (Phtfs.  Snci'.  iu  Ex.  xxv.  6), 
Parkhurst  {Hdf.  Lex.  s.  v.),  who  observes  that  "an 
outermost  covering  for  tlie  taliemade  of  aaure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system.'*  Some  versions 
as  the  German  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  fed  ap- 
parently by  the  Chaldee,'^  and  po-haps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  between  the  words  tachaah^ 
taxusy  dachay  have  supposed  that  the  badger  (melt  j 
taxua)  is  denoted ;  but  this  is  elearly  an  error,  fbi 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bibfe  lands.  Oth- 
ers, as  Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Afiuao  Brtm. 
ii.  312),  have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  0^s  and  the  Ambit 
ShaghuL,  is  intended.*'  HasKus  (in  Diaxert.  Phil 
olog.  Syilogfj  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  Biisching,  iu  hip 
prdoce  to  the  Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Pkya*L 
SacrOy  are  of  opinion  that  tachaah  denotes  a  ceta 
cean  animal,  the  Trichechua  manatita  of  Linnvus 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others  with  Sebald  Rati  ( 0*mme»L 
de  iia  qua  ex  Arab,  in  utmn  Tabernac*  fuenafi 
repttikLy  Tny.  ad  Rhoi.  1753,  ch.  ii. )  are  in  tavor 
of  tachaah  representing  some  kind  of  seal  {Pluica 
vittUtna,  Linn.).  Dr.  Geddes  ( CriL  Hem.  E^.  xx? 
6)  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Geaenius  andentandi 


superUt  In  eolorlbus  moltis"  (Boztocf;  Lsa, 
s.  v.). 

e  "The  #««  of  the  Greeks  Is  oartataOy  Um 
(Oanit  AitnuaV 


BADOE&SKIVS 

noK  "UdiI  of  Kal  or  badger,  or  othn-  timiliir  ['.  ) 
(mmuc"  Of  DHideni  wriUn  Dr.  KiOo  (/'ui. 
BMt  00  Ex.  m.  5}  tfainki  that  iii-Anili  denoM 
lOBie  deau  u-inul,  u  in  Jl  praluibiUly  the  ikin  of 
mo  unelcaa  lainuJ  woiiM  nut  liave  been  lued  for 
llw  Bcnd  cuteriiiKi,  Cul.  II.  Smith  |iy.  SA. 
/jt  [lit  ed.]  irt.  fi'"/yer),  with  mu.-h  rJaunibility, 
i»q)Btiini  thst  bfcAiuA  iden  tu  auuic  ruminuit 
of  the  AJgoccrine  or  l>iui»litie  gruu|H,  u  time 
uiimak  an  known  to  the  nativa  uixler  the  nuuea 
Otpaeattf,  duKaar  (nnetioi,  be  UT*,  uf  tbe  word 
l-icAatJi).  and  lure  B  deepgn;.  ur  ^v  (Appnuf) 
eoloced  ikin.  Dr.  Kobtiuoii  uii  tbii  aubject  (Si6, 
Rn.  i.  ITl!  vrita:  "  Tbe  auperi.ir  of  tbe  wnvent 
at  SLdu  procured  Tor  me  a  pair  of  Lbe  landok  luu- 
allf  woni  bj  tbe  Ueilavia  of  tbe  peninauLi.  made 
of  tbe  tbiek  skin  of  ■  Sab  wfaich  ii  caught  in  the 
Ited  S«.  The  Anbe  around  tbe  ccmient  called  it 
Tut,  but  could  gire  no  brtber  acoouiit  of  It  than 
that  it  b  a  large  fiab.  and  ii  eaten.  It  ii  a  ipeciea 
of  llaliflire,  named  bj  Ehrenbere"  (Sym6.  Fliy- 
Jf.r«wi/.  ii.)  HaJUora  f/em/n-khii.  The  akin  ia 
dunu^  aiid  coane.  and  might  ansner  ver;  *cU  for 
lbe  eilernal  corering  of  the  tsbeniacle  which  wai 
CMulrucled  at  Sinu,  but  would  <eera  bardlj  a  fit- 
tin;  material  for  Um  ornameatAl  undnli  belonging 
to  tbe  kM}  attire  of  liigb-lum  dana  in  Pakeline, 
ilacribed  by  the  prophet  Kiekid"  (i*i.  10|. 

it  i»  difficult  to  underatand  why  the  ancient  ver- 

oolor.  an  eiplanation  which  hai,  as  Geaeniua  re- 
Diarfci,  no  gnuDd  either  in  the  etjiaologj  or  in  the 


hardiKM,  would  be  wdl  auiled  for  making  tuie*  for 
aboa ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Aniba 
near  Cape  Muaaendum  apply  tbe  akin  of  that 
animalt  for  a  niroilar  puinae  (Col.  H.  Smith,  I  c). 
Tbe  riaiiBort  Taimundi  w  found  in  the  Red  Seai, 
and  waa  obMrved  by  Riippell  (.Vai.  StncL  i.  113, 
I.  6),  who  gave  Lbe  animal  the  atwre  name,  on  the 
con]  banki  of  the  Abyarinian  eoait.  Or  perbaja 
UidiiuA  may  denote  a  aeai,  the  liua  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
■Uusiona.     Pliny  (//.    .V.   li.   .>>S)  «a)-a  t«l-ekina 

were  oaed  

impoaeibla  t 


It  i.  qml 
ie  to  any  aBtlabetory  concluiioii  la 


J  by  tl 
Hebrew  wotd.  '  W.  H. 

BAG  ia  the  reaidering  of  aenni  wocda  in  the 
(Hfl  and  New  Tealamenta.  1.  (D'D'nn  :  Wa*- 
icoi:  >aenu.)  ChdriUm,  the  "baga"  in  lAleh 
Nasman  bound  up  the  two  talenU  of  ailver  for  Ge- 
bad  (3  K.  t.  i3),  prohalily  ao  called,  accuding  to 
(ieaeniua,  from  Ih^  long,  cone-like  abape.  Tbe 
word  only  occun  beaidea  in  la.  iii.  33  (A.  V.  "cri^ 
ing-pim  " ),  and  Ihoe  denotea  the  reticulea  carried 
by  the  Hebrew  tadi«. 

S.  {D'3  :  jui^irroi,  /tapaiwiBr  :  iiecuba, 
tKcdbu.)  Ctl,  a  bag  far  carrying  weighti  (Deut. 
T.  13:  Pro*,  ivi.  11;  Mic.  >-L  11),  alai  uaed  aa  a 
iTM  (PtoT.  L  14;  It.  ilvi.  6). 
3.  Cb?:  tMiar- pen.)  «fl,lranalaled  "bag" 
bi  I  Sun.'  irii.  40,  49,  ti  a  word  of  moat  gencnl 
meaning,  and  ia  generally  rendered  "vtael"  or 
'  butnunenl."  In  0«n.  xUi.  23,  it  ia  the  "aacli" 
I  which  .lacob'a  »na  carried  the  com  wliieh  they 
rought  from  Egypt;  and  in  t  Sam.  \x.  7,  ni.  b, 
denota  a  bug  or  wallet  (or  carrying  food  [A.  V. 
waaej-;  comp,  Jud.  i.  6,  riii.  10.  15).  The 
Hpberd'a  "bag"  which  David  had  teemi  to  han 

waa  probably,  from  a  compaiiaoo  of  Zecb.  li.  II>, 
16  (where  A.  V.  ■■  inatrumenta  "  i»  the  aame  word), 
for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  the  lamb*  which  wo* 
-  kbie  lo  walk,  or  were  loet,  and  contained  tnaleri- 
fbr  healing  luch  ai 


),   tiU 


I,  1(1). 


4.  {yy>v 

M,^^, 

S,e^,:  frcHbu 

)  JU- 

f*-,  ptoperiya 

"  bund  I-- 

(<;en.  lUi,  36; 

San. 

xir.  39),  appear,  to  have 

been  u«d  by  in 

•dton 

«ney  dunng  a  long  journey 

(ProY 

vii.  30;  Hag. 

(1:  comp 

Luke  lii.  33-  1 

Ob.  Ix. 

6).    In  nich 

bundle. - 

the  priab.  hound 

uptb. 

money  which 

niled  for  the  ™i. 

mtka 

of  the  TerapV 

under  Jeboiada  12  K.  lii.  in 

A.  V. 

•putupinhaga"),     Th 

t™(i)  which 

udaa  am 

amati 

bui  or  chat 

lobn  lii. 

li,  liii,  2S),     The 

iimt 

^jmA3  (I»^*™(,  •*  app'jln*  lo  Urn  (hilptita 

•  ■■I  ptmLaeuonaly.     The  mmmoB  AraMe  nant 

kirtbtilolphlBLi^^AA)t>  ('fatA*).   Itftaapa,  Hw* 

•■re,  ifnetat  aod  meku  bad  a  wida  alfnUteattaa 

Dm  Habtaw  tTHt^  k  <f  olMcan  oiW. 
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irofd  ii  the  nme  aa  Ihat  uaed  in  the  I.XX.  for 
•'chMt"  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  criginally 
ngniAed  a  box  uaed  by  muaiciana  for  carrying  the 
inouth-pieoeB  of  their  inatrumenta.      W.  A.  W. 

BA'GO  (Ba>^;  [Vai.  Bayai;  Alex.]  8070: 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Kadr.  viii.  40.     [Biovai.] 

BAGCAS  (BayiAaS'  [Old  Lat]  Bagooi, 
[Vulg.]  Vagao),  Jud.  xii.  11,  [18.]  The  name  ia 
lud  to  be  equi^-alent  to  eunudi  in  Persian  (Plin. 
ff,  N.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Am. 
U.  2,  1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  ayl.]  (Bcrxot  [^'at.  Bmrcu] :  Zo- 
roar\  1  Eadr.  ▼.  14.     [Rigvai.] 

BAHABU'MITE,  THE.     [Baitubim.] 

BAHU'RIM  (a^T^n?  and  D^'^pj 
{yotmg  men^  or  warrion] :  BapaxlfA  [2  Sam.  iii  16, 
daewhere  Baovplfi'^  Vat.  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  Bapaxft; 
vri.  5,  xix.  16,  Baovpufi;  xvii.  18,  Baopttfi;  2  R. 
ii.  8,  BoBovpttfA  (and  ao  Alex.)] ;  Alex,  [daewhere] 
Baovpttfi;  Joseph.  Baxovp^s  and  Baovp/F :  Bahu- 
rim)j  a  village,  the  uight  notices  remaining  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  flight 
of  na\id.  It  waA  apparently  on  or  eloae  to  the 
road  leading  up  from  Uie  Jordan  ^-alley  to  Jeruaa- 
lem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  village,  when  David  having 
left  the  "  top  of  the  mount ''  behind  him  waa  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  tlordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 

rtuiniiig  along  (Joseph.  Smrp^x^*')  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
'*rib"  of  the  hill  over  ugaiust  the  kuig's  party, 
flung  his  stones  and  dust  and  foul  abu^  (2  3.  xvi.  5), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  East  towards  fiiUen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  premusly  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
nf  a  house  waa  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahiinaaz  duded  their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occiurence,  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim  lay  off  the  main 
road  (wouBes  iierpairdttTts  T^f  A8oi/),  which  agrees 
well  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  Iwhanor.  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Mirhal.  bade  fiuewdl  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
liron  (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Bahurim  niUMt  have  been 
\'ery  near  the  south  boundar}'  of  Bei^amin,  but  it 
ia  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  being  Benjamite,  as  from 
Shiniei's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Almon  (^^7?)-  But  the  situation 
of  Almon  (pee  Josh.  zxi.  18)  wiU  not  at  all  suit 
the  re(|uirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  cou- 
'ectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  close  to  a  Wady  Jivwabtf^  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly 
towards  Jordan,  oflering  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barclay,  &63,  4). 

AzMAvtmi  '*the  Barhumite"    OOmSH : 

6  B<ip9tafji(T7iSt  [Vat.  Bapeuofiftrrfs]]  Alei.  Bo- 
pwfifiTns :  [dt  B&romt]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  81 ),  or  "  the 

Baharumitc**  (^CJ)"^n2n :  6  Bopw^;  [Vat. 
Bttpfittyl  -Ma.  Bap^ofii'  Bnvmmitti]  1  Chr.  ti. 
33),  one  of  the  beroea  of  David's  guard,  is  the 
•uly  iiative  of  Baaurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  G. 

BAMITH    (n^3n,  with  the  definite  article, 
'tht  house**),  refaring  not  to  a  place  of  this 
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name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  fake  gods  o^ 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  **high  places"  In  thi 
same  sentenoe  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  19) 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beih-Baal 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jcr 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But 
this  is  mere  coi^ecture,  and  the  oonduaion  of  Ge> 
senius  is  as  above  (Jesaia^  ad  loc.);  LXX.  KuvttO' 
$9i^^  iavro6s'  ABcendU  domut.  G. 

BAKBAK'KAR   Oi^Spa   [peril.  mhuUhs 

of  the  mount]:  BoKficucdp  [Vat  Baxap']  Bae- 
6aonr),  a  Levite,  appaxently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (r«2|?3  [potUe]  :  Baic/So^; 
[Vat.  BoKKovK,  Ba«/9ov:]  Bacbuc).  «*Chydien 
of  Bakbuk  "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  wi&  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  51 ; 
Neh.  vii  63).  [The  name  oonesponds  to  Acub, 
1  Kadr.  v.  31.] 

BAKBUKI'AH  (HJp^na  [wasUng/nm 
Jthovah] :  LXX.  omits  [in  moat  MSS.,  but  FA.' 
Btuefieucias,  BoKfituas'i  Comp.  Boicxc^ar,  Btucfktr 
kIos'  Becbecia] ).  LA  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ne> 
hemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17.  xii.  9). 

2.  [FA.»  Comp.  Bojc/Scucms.]  A  Levite  porter, 
apparently  a  different  person  from  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.    [Bread.] 

BAXAAM  (Q?^^,  i.  e.  Bileam:  BaXndfi. 
Joseph.  Bd\afu>s-  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
5)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Mid- 
ianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  peopk 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  anumg 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
cor\)unction  with  the  five  longs  of  Bfidian,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xzxi.  8: 
cf.  xxxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor, 
which  is  SHid  at  Dent,  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  a  city 

of  Mesopotamia  (C^^H?  CS'^IK).  He  himaelf 
speaks  of  bein^  '*  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East"  (Num.  xxiii.  7).     The 

reading,  Uierefore,    fnV  ^3^,  instead   of   ^321 

1^7,  which  at  Num.  zzii  5  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  phwe.  The  name  Bakiam,  ae- 
cording  to  Geaenius  [and  Fiirst]  is  compounded 

of  ^9  and  C$,  "  non-populua,  fortaaae  i.  q.  per- 
^grinns;"  according  to  Vitringa  it  is  yVX  and 
Cr,  Ike  lord  of  the  ptapU ;  aooording  to  Suiio- 

nis,  r^Jl  and  CP,  the  deslruetum  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  mentioned  Geu. 
xxxvi  32,  as  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Balaam  is 
called  in  2  Pet  ii.  15,  "the  son  of  Bosor: "  this 
IJghtfoot  ( B'bribs,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaim  for 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was  then  in  Baby- 
km.  Bakiam  is  one  of  thoae  instaneea  which 
meet  us  in  Scripture,  of  persoDa  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a  greatv. 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God;  he  was 
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tf  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  geniug:  he  had  the 
btniUon  of  truths  and  could  see  into  the  life  of 
Uiings,  —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  x  prophet. 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior  ad- 
rantages  were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  God, 
ud  were  his  gift.     And  thus,  doubUeas,  he  had 
won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries  far  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
It  was   believed   that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cumed.    Elat- 
ed, however,  hj  his  fame  and  hu  spiritual  ele\'a- 
tion,  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  icere 
his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ends,     lie  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.     A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marching  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  Palestine :  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  plauis  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.     Balak,  the  king  of  Moob,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  cUviwitum 
m  their  hands.     We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  ns  a 
trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  pertiaps  par- 
tially deceived  himself.     When  the  elders  of  Moab 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  tliem  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the  Lord  would 
regard   it.     These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohibition  of  (>od  upon  his  journey. 
Balaam  reported  the  an^twer,  and  the  messengers 
of  Balak  returned.     The  king  of  Moab,  howevtr, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.     The  prophet 
•gain  refused,  but  notwitlnUnding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  further; 
lod  thus  by  his  importunity  he  extorted  from  God 
the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
ame  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
oordiog  to  the  Divine  wilL     lialaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  Ba- 
lak.    But  God*8  anger  was  kindled  at  thijt  mani- 
ktdaUoa  of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  fc»r  an  H<lver>iary  a^^ainst 
him.     The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He  ye  not  like 
to  hone  and  mule  which  have  imi  uudentandiug, 
whfiflB  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
iBit  they  M  upoo  thee,"  had  they  been  famUiar  to 
Balaam,  would  ha?e  come  home  to  him  willi  most 
■Kmandooi  Ibrae;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
nore  forcible  iUnstration  than  the  comparison  of 
fia]aam*s  conduct  to. his  Maker  mih  his  treatment 
if  his  ass,  affords  us.     The  wisdom  with  which  the 
ractable  brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's 
KHce,'*  and  **  forbid  '*  the  untractable  "  madness  of 
he   prophet,**  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.     He 
vas  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  luui  a  spiritual 
^•feeption  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  wa«  a 
ilruiger;  and  when  hit  eyes  were  opoied  to  behc'i 
Jie  angel  of  the  Lord,  *«  he  bowed  down  his  aead 
sd  fcO  flat  on  his  foce.**     It  is  hardly  neoesMry 
•  mffOtB^  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Hengsten- 
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berg  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here  reftned  ts 
happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  miet 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  foot 

that  our  tnnsfakton  render  the  word   vpb  in 


zxiv. 


4,  16,  *'/a//tfi^  into  a  trance,*'  whenas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  falUng  is  conveyed  by  it. 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
"the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man*s  voice,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet "  (3  Pet  ii.  16).     We 
are  not  told  Aow  these  things  happened,  but  that 
they  did  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  fh>m  the  genius  of  a  sdf-wilfod  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of 
poetry  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  smv 
passed   throughout  the    Mosaic   records.      It  is 
evident  that  Babam,  although  acquainted   with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  mstnictions  he  gav* 
Bafaik  to  ofifer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him;    but  he 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifices 
wouM  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (zziii. 
4),  and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  efibct 
such  an  object,  "  he  went  no  more,*'  we  are  told, 
"to  seek  for  enchantments"  (xxiv.  1).     His  relig- 
ion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  wouki  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.     He  knew  Him  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  worship  Him  he 
could  merely  guess  from  the  customs  in  vogue  at 
the  time.     Sacrifices  had  been  used  by  the  patri- 
arciis;  to  what  extent  they  were  eflScient  could  only 
be  surmised.     Hiere  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  ic 
the  prophet  Micah  (ri.  5),  where  Bishop  Butlet 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  presen'ed  which  lo- 
curred  between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
this  occasion.     But  such  an  opuiion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Balaam  upon  the  accept- 
able mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  direc- 
tions found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char 
acter  to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  phces  of  BaaL      The  prophet  is 
recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Ijonl  **  in  de 
lirering  HJs  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Bahk,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history 
of  lliiaani  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
led  Ut  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which 
uccur  ill  the  following  verses.     "  The  doctrine  of 
Balaam  *'  is  spoken  of  in  Kev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion  has  been  supposed  to  Nur^Xooft  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nioolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15, 
tlieae  two  names  being  probably  similar  in  signifir 
cation.     Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  over- 
ruled so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites 
the  expedient  of  sedudng  them  to  comnut  fornica- 
tion.    I1ie  effect  of  thli  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midian 
ites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  wm 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  cum  (Num.  xxxi.  8).      (Oomp.  Blah- 
op  Butler's  Sermona,  serm.'vii.;  Ewald,  Gesch,  det 
VoUeet  Itratl,  ii.  277.)  8.  L. 

*  There  are  but  two  views  that  ean  well  be  taken 
of  this  miraele  of  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking.**  Did 
<ka  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  besst  thai 
•t  saw  his  messenger  whieh  men  did  not  see,  ao^ 
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4ritiioat  •  rMaoniDg  mind  dbtindly  attend  tlie 
ifoids  of  •  ratioiuJ  being?  or  did  God  exert  mch 
•o  influenoe  upoD  BdMm  that  the  reproof  of  the 
menenger  of  God  and  the  beett  on  which  lie  rode 
■Donded  fai  hii  euB  and  rank  into  hit  heart?  In 
either  case  the  oocorreocei  were  realities  to  lietaun, 
juid  were  the  remit  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God, 
aM>re/Ni^pa6/e  on  the  former,  but  not  leas  real  on 
the  latter  ropposition. 

The  arguments  for  the  rolyeetiTe  view  (as  rpp- 
resented  by  Tholuckf  Hengstenbeig  and  others)  on 
Bahwni  are  the  following:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himsdf  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  Balaam,  whilst 
in  the  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  ailer  night, 
the  proper  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  before  he 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated 
at  the  commtmicatlon  of  the  ass,  or  respect  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  a  iitessenger  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he 
sa}'s  in  his  impatience,  "  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
ne,  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
low  wouU  I  kill  thee.*'  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revelation,  Balaam^s  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
and  probably  the  Moabitish  messengen  (xxii.  35) 
were  with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cognizant  <^  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himfielf  did 
not  perceive  the  messenger  of  God  which  proved  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
expostulation,  and  God  had  opened  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
internal  illumination,  in  2  K.  vi.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (it.) 
"  This  occurs  in  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated,  we  shoidd  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  in  vision.**  But  we  reply,  that 
(xod  80  often  revealed  himself  in  visions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  relied  upon,  that  the  authors 
fl||r  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  do  not  consider 
it  neoessai^'  to  state  in  what  way  a  particular 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  3;  xxviii. 
12  ff.,  xxxii.  2,  and  many  other  passages.  (6.)  "  We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  denuu*kation  between  what 
was  seen  in  vision,  and  what  occurred  before  the 
eyes  of  all.*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this ;  one  mode  is  as  renl  as  the  other ;  it  is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  **  The  language  in  Num.  xxii. 
28,  as  well  as  iu  2  Pet  ii.  16,  implies  a  direct  oral 
communication.**  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  in- 
terpret it  There  was  a  direct  communication  in 
the  way  of  reproof  from  God  to  Balaam,  and  it 
natters  little  whether  God  put  the  sound  of  words 
mto  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast,  or  into  the  ears 
of  Balaam  as  coming  from  the  beast 

R.  D.  C.  R. 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  is  characterized  as  such  in  2  Pet  U.  16, 
16,  and  Jude  11.  To  see  his  conduct  in  its  true 
ight  we.  must  call  to  mind  the  geography  of  the 
loene.  'lliis  pnifessed  servant  and  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  ram- 
mits  of  the  Abarim  beyond  the  Jordan,  finom  which 
Moses  %dM  permitted  to  behoM  the  I.and  of  Promise 
iust  before  his  death.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  that  position,  see  under 
Nkbo  (Amer.  ed.).  Standing  there,  Baiaam  was 
M  a  mount  consecrated  to  pagan  worship  and 
khrong^  with  idohUers.     On  his  left  hand  he  sees 
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the  dark  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  its  bLek  «nt 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognized  among  a!k 
the  eastern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  God*s  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  On  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  o^-erthrown  as  proof  of  His  power  and  purpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victor}'  to  His 
people.  In  the  ^-alley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  before  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  aooord- 
ing  to  their  tribes,  in  the  midxt  of  which  is  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  above  which  hangs  the  piUar 
of  cb>ud ;  while  in  the  distance  lieyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  people  of  Inrael.  Yet  even  in  this 
iutuation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
fearftil  a  thing  it  is  to  rin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  dared,  for  the  reward  with  which  l^alak  tempted 
his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  ofSce  as  a  holy  prophet 
and  to  attempt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
on  those  whom  God  had  blessed.  Hew  much  more 
vivid  is  our  conception  oi  Balaam's  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  place  ouradves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hr«ir  of  his  morsl 
history! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  si  Igcctive  interpre- 
tation, Uie  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Ceist  der 
Ebr,  Poffie,  i.  237;  Tholuck's  VrmUsdile  Schrif- 
ten,  i.  406-432;  Hengstenberg*B  (Jrtckichle  BUtanu 
u.uint  Wtiifigvngen  (Berlin,  1842);  and  Pirphe- 
cies  of  BcUftam  {Bibl  Sttcr.  iii.  347-378,  and  699- 
743).  Kurtz  maintains  the  outward  )r  literal  view 
{Gtvhichtt  des  A.  BundeSj  ii.  477-489). 

I^ter  exegetical  helps  for  the  study  of  Balaam's 
prophecies:  Kdl  and  Dditzsch  in  their  Commtntarif 
on  the  PenUOtuch,  iii.  176-202  (Clark*B  library); 
Knobel,  ExegeL  ffandb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen's 
Bibelwerk,  i.  261-265 ;  and  Wordsworth's  ffolg 
Bible,  with  Notei  and  Intnxhtctiont,  Part  H.  159- 
164  (London,  1864). 

Dean  Stanley  has  grouped  together  with  fine 
effect  the  characteristic  points  of  this  "  grandest  of 
all  the  epijodes  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  nar^ 
rative"  {History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Babam*s  character  and  prophecies  (ContemptaHont 
on  Historical  Passages  of  the  0.-  and  JV.  7*.,  book 
▼ii.  4).  Keble's  noble  hymn  {Christian  Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Easter)  should  not  be  over- 
kx>ked.  The  "sculptor's  hand'*  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  both  the  sin  of  the  apostate  and  the 
warning  from  it  for  others,  in  the  lines: 

^  No  sun  or  star  so  bright 
In  aU  the  world  of  light 
That  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  his  downward  eye ; 
He  hears  th'  Almighty's  word, 
He  sees  the  Angelas  sword, 
Tet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  trBasare  Us." 

H. 
BAXAG   {6  BaJidKi    Balae),   Rev.    U.   14. 
[Balak.] 
BAL'ADAN.    [Mbbodach-Baladah.] 

BAXAH  (nb^  :  BmXd  [Akx.  BcXi3»Aa]: 
Bala),  Josh.  xiz.  8.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  9,  6.] 

BAXAK  (pbf  :  BakdK :  Baiae),  mm  id 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  joomey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  dost.  Aconding  te 
Geaenius  the  name  signifieB  inams,  vaesms.  Bfebk 
entered  into  a  league  with  Ifidian  and  hired 
to  curve  the  Isradites;  but  his  designs 
trated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
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le  is  mentioned  alw  at  Josh,  xziy  9;  Jndg.  xL 
15;  Hie.  vi.  0.     [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Balak'i  mmie  agiiifiwi  uut  manu,  vacuus^  but 
Ln  the  active  nnie  one  who  makes  empty  or  deiolate, 
*<  a  waster,"  **  spoiler  ** ;  a  complimentary  title  such 
M  a  king  cr  oonqueror  might  bear  The  writer 
above  quotes  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaur.  i.  214;  but 
in  Iiis  other  woriu  Gesenius  defines  the  name  in 
the  other  way.'  See  hii  Ilebr.  u.  Chald.  Handio. 
(1835):  Hoffinann's  I^atmed.  1847;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.  1863.  Fiirst  adopts  the  nmie  explanation 
(i.  194).  The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  more,  and  presents  him  in  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Balaam 
tn  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idolatry 
and  licentiousnees  (Rev.  ii.  14).  H. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viiL  8.]  [Baal,  Geo^. 
No.  6.J 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D^^TriO.  mTtzinayim  (LXX.  firyrfy,  Vulg. 
sCo/era),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  bilanx.  Hie  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  eariy  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  MachpeUh  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xliu.  21;  Ex.  xxu.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  Ac.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  word  **  stone  "  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whate\'er,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  {Ijen.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10.  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov. 
xvi.  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle  (CJhardin,  Voy. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  eariy  made  the  vehicles  of 
fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus- 
tom lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  fraud  of  a  simihr  kind.    The  earliest  weight 

CO  which  referanoe  Is  made  is  the  ^^^t27i7,  hUUdh 
(Geo.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job  xlii.  11), 
which  in  the  margin  of  oar  version  is  in  two  pas- 
isgcs  rendered  "bmba,**  while  in  the  text  it  is 
•<  piece  of  money.**  It  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We  know  that 
weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antefopes 
W8R  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [Money,  I.  3.]  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
nth  considerable  delicacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
■hey  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
in  ealled  metaphorically  ^  the  small  dust  of  the 
oalaDee"  (Is.  xL  15).  The  «Utt;«  grair"  Aoir^ 
jf  tlie  baknee  m  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  smaU  weight 
vhieh  eaoses  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passsge, 
.a  in  2  Maee.  ix.  8.  the  Greek  wwd  iK  d(<rrrx|, 
^ndered  *«  balance,*'  was  originally  applied  to  the 
cila-paa  alone. 

t.  nj)?,  hAneh  {{vy^p:  itatera\  rendered  ««bal- 
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anc"'*  in  Is.  ^vi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used  foi 
a  measoring-rod,  like  the  (jreek  xoi^y,  vnd  like  it 
too  denotes  the  tongue  or   beam  of  a  balance. 

Dh%ptkt,  rendered  «wwg^t"  (Prov.  xri.  11, 

LXX.  p^)  and  *< scales''  (Is.  xi.  12,  LXX. 
araBfi/6s)  is  said  by  Klmchi  (on  Is.  xxvi  7)  to  be 
properly  the  betwi  of  the  balance.  In  his  Ijexicou 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  wliich  the  wdgher  holds  in  his  hand,  (jesenius 
( Thes.  8.  V.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Gf  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  foQows:  —  **The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  tc* 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  eSed  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
one  and  the  weights  sufi^red  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  bang  touched  by  the 
hand  and  found  to  hang  fiedy,  indicated,  wiUiout 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc.  Eg.  ii.  24C). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  fotmd  wanting,"  had  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  wogh- 
ing  the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Shr  Thomas  Roe*s  Voyige  in 
Indies,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Calmet,  Frag.  186: 
**  Hie  so&Ies  in  which  he  was  thus  woghed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  inetaL  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  amcxig  the  poor;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  obsen'ed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador^  that  he  was 
a'eighod  against  three  several  thingb,  laid  in  silken 
bags,  on  Uie  contrary  scale.  ....  By  his  wei^t 
(of  wliich  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
wdghing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  OrienUd  lUmtrathiu^  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS'AMUS  (BcuCurcmor  [AM.  ^oKdaa 
yMs\-  Bnlia)mu\  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  The  corre 
tponding  name  in  the  list  hi  Ezra  is  Maaheiah. 

BALDNBSS  (Hnii^:  ^oA^JcpMrir,  ^oAi- 
Kp^fAQ  *  and  in  Lev.  xiiL  43,  ^aXirrc»/ua)*  Tliere  an 
two  kinds  of  baldness,  namely,  artificial  and  natural 
The  la^^^r  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it 
exposM  people  to  publio  dcrisfon,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K. 
U.  23  Is.  m.  24,  **  instead  of  well-sat  haur,  bald- 
ness,  «id  boning  instead  oi  bnaij."  Is.  xv.  2) 
Jer.  xlvii.  5;  Fn  vii.  18,  Ao.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  inchided  under  the  Acix^r  and 
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jmpd  (Lev.  zd.  20,  LXX.)  which  wen  dinqiidiioi- 
iioDi  for  printhood.    A  nua  bald  on  the  back  of 

ihe  head  is  called  rPp,  ^oAwcp^f,  LXX.«  Lev. 
dii.  40,  and  if  forahead-bald,  the  word  lued  to 

describe  him  is  nB3l,  ium^a\arritu,  LXX.,  Lev. 
ziii.  41  (reeakatier).  (Gesen.  s.  w.)  In  Lev. 
ziii.  29  ff.,  very  careful  dinxiions  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguish Bohaky  "a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard*'  (which  probablj  is  the  Mentagra  of  Plinj, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch,  BibL  §  189).  But  this  shows  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
■uspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  fiuuiliar,  since  Aiyvwriwt  &y 
Tis  ^Xax^<rrovf  XHotro  ^aXwepobs  rdin-oty  iwBp^ 
wwy,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12);  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  thdr  constant  sharing.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  end  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  ruuis  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Hotxl.  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
theiiudveB  on  all  joyous  occasions :  hence  in  Gen. 
zli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The 
same  custom  obtains  in  Chuia,  and  among  the 
modem  Egyptians,  wlio  shave  off  aU  the  hair  excqit 
the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  Aae,  EffifpL  ilL  359  ff.; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  ch.  1). 

Bsldneis  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  II  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Tfaersites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  baki 
himself.  Pax,  1^1,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  {pvlt  HvKta^tp 
robs  ^taXjaucpovs,  Nvb,  540).  Cttsar  was  said 
"'  calritii  deformitatem  iniquissime  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet  Cm$.  15; 
comp.  bom,  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  condosion  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xriii.  18;  Num.  ri.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  {*■*•  quasi  calritk)  luctus 
levaretur,"  Cic.  Ttuc.  Ditp.  iii.  26).  It  ii  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Blic.  i.  16;  Am.  riiL 
10;  Jer.  zlvii.  5,  &c;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Isradites  is 
thdr  bdng  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people.*'  (Cf. 
Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  iz.  26,  marg.)  Hie  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heaUien  nations  (e.  g.  the  Arabs,  Ac.)  in  honor  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoxoKovpdl^tt. 
The  AlNuites  (HwiBtv  KOfurnvrts)',  and  other  hsJf- 
avilized  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  seised  by  them  in  battle.  (See 
«bo  Herod.  U.  36,  i.  82.)  F.  W.  F. 

BALM  f*"!?.,  toWi  '•7Y»  *'^-'  M*^' 
)  esina)  occurs  in  Gem.  zzzvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Twhrnaelit^es  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  zliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlri.  11,  Ii.  8,  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value;  in  Ez.  zxrii. 
17  (mai^,  **  rosin")  as  an  article  of  commerce 
nported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

luny  attempts  have  been  made  to  kkntify  the 
mM  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  how- 

a  From  ManndreU^s  leseriptfoa  of  th«  xmktun  Dr. 
Hooker  unhesltatliigiy  IdanOfies  it  with  Bakmitu 
ftj>jifiniid^  which  he  saw  abundantty  at  Jsrioho. 
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-vet,  can  be  ooonderod  conchiaive.  Hie  Sytiai 
renion  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  (jea 
zzzvii.  25,  suppose  certi^  **waz,"  to  be  meant 
others,  as  the  Arabic  vecskm  in  \h»  passages  citeft 
in  (Tenesia,  ctn^jecture  tkeriaea^  a  medial  oom 
pound  of  great  supposed  virtue  \n  serpent  bites 
Cf  the  same  opinion  is  Csatell  {Lex.  Htp^  s.  v 

***11?).  Luther  and  the  Swedish  version  have 
**  salve,"  *«  ointment,"  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah 
but  in  Eb.  zzvii.  17  they  read  *'  mastK."  The 
Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Deodatius. 
Ac.,  have  '*  balm "  or  ^  balsam,"  as  the  A.  V. 
(OUus,  Hierob.  iL  180)  identifiM  the  UUhi  with 
the  mastic-tree  {Pittacia  lentisau). 

Rosenmiiller  (Bibl.  BoL  169)  believes  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  zuckum-ine  {Eke- 
agnu$  angutttfoUM,  Linn.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster,  is  the  substance  denoted ;  ^  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  {Schd.  in  Gen.  zzzvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  {Amyris  cpobaltammn. 
Linn.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (zri.  778)  and  Dk>- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzdrl 
(see  Kltto,  Phgs.  Hist.  PnL  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
TraveU,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl  Bib. 
Ui.)  Is  unable  to  identify  the  tzM  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judsea,  baring 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so  — 
but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  tt&ri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hiUy 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam -tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  Uiat  the  ezudation 
fix>m  the  plant  **  is  of  a  yeDow  color,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenadous 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  (e 
drawn  into  long  tl^neads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  surgeon^s,  who  had  it  immediatdy  ftx>m 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  \'irtoes ; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  ezcdlent  and 
capital  remedy  for  curing  wotmds,  for  if  a  few  drops 
are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
nhort  time  "  ( Travels,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
daim  for  representing  the  Siraiptoral  tz&ri — sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  any  one  psiticuhr  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  — are  the  Pittacia  letUiicut 
(mastie),  and  the  Amyrit  qpobaUamumy  Uim.,  the 
Bakamodendron  opobaisamum,  or  Giieadaue  of 
modem  botanists  (Bafan  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
m  fiivor  of  the  fixst-named  tree  rests  upon  Uie  tuA 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (</sm,  dteru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hd>rew;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  hkve 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
affoitied  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i  90, 91;  Plin.  zziv. 
7;  Arioenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  877,  in 
Cdsins).  The  Pittada  lenHtctu  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Ranwolf  and  I*ocoek< 
(Strand.  Flor.  PaJlatU  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  thewordftvmamoi,  "  to  ifow  forth,"  » is  opposed 
to  the  ihaxy  whioh  identifies  the  pressed  oil  cf  tlM 

h  n*^*' ,  **  to  flow  as  a  wound  from  a  eieft*^  Tb 
eognate  Byiiae  and  AraUo  have  a  similar  meaning 
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{LakmUes  jEg^gHiaea  [?])  with  the  teM, 
itthoogb  ihig  oil  is  in  very  high  eiteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  bahn  of  Mecca, 
M  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises 
(see  Mariti,  ii.  363,  ed.  Lond.).  Maundrdl  {Joumet/ 
from  Akp.  to  Jerus.^  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead 
9ea,  saw  the  zuckwn-ine.  He  says  it  is  a  thorn  v 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  *^  the  fruit  both 
In  shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut 
The  kemeJs  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
aud  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
skim  off  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top:  this  oyl 
they  take  inwsutUy  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  greoi  wounds I  procured  a  bottle 

of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicuie.*^  "  Thu,**  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son {Bib,  Se».  ii.  331),  "  is  the  modem  balsam  or 
oil  of  Jericho."  Perlu4)s,  after  all,  the  (zdri  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
substance  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzdt'l, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pitlacia  len- 
tUcui,  or  that  of  the  Bakamodendron  opobalsamum. 
[Spicks;  Mastic]  Compare  Winer,  Biblisch. 
He^tlio&rL  s.  v.,  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modem  writers  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kew  Garden  Mi$c.  i. 
257.  W.  H. 

BALNUUS    (BaXMuof    [Vat    BoAyovf ] : 
Boiuuu),  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.     [Binioti.] 

BALTHA'SAB    (fiaKrdffap  :     Baithasar), 
Bar.  i.  11,  12.     [Bblshazzar.] 

BA^AH   (n^a,  o  hiffh  place).    Though 

frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
devated  spots  or  ereetions  on  which  the  idolatious 
rites  were  conducted  [High-place],  this  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
u.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia 
so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

appreciate:  "What  is  the  high-plaoe  (ni^^H) 
whereunto  ye  hie  (D^K^H)  ?  and  the  name  of  it 

is  called  Bamah  (TV^lj)  unto  this  day.**   (LXX. 

r«  icruf  itfia^  ....  ical  ^irciceU«ray  rh  o^Ofia 
wrov  'Afiofld  [Vat  Aid.  'Kfiavdi  Alex.  Afifiaya: 
Vulg.  exceimm].)  £wald  {Propheten,  286)  pro- 
nounces this  vene  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  Esekiel.  G. 

*  £wald*s  Idea  of  a  quotation  is  purely  ooigect- 
ormL  The  passage  is  certainly  obscure.  Haver- 
nick  understands  "  the  height*'  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatry  through  successive  ages 
Itsd  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time  ==  "  unto  this  day  *' )  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeling,  which  they  applied  to  the 
biffik  pboes  of  their  idol  worship  (see  his  Ocmun,  &b. 
den  Propketm  tzeehiel,  p.  316).  ProfesMr  Faur- 
bain  says:  Jehovah  *'gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
•very  place  of  their  wonhip,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
sf  a  poOuted  and  heathenish  character  (Ezekiel  and 
ii  Propiueii,  p.  211,  2d  ed.).  Umbreit  w^uld  find 
«.  sarcasm  in  the  ezpreauon:  ** Truly  you  go  not 
1^,  but  (icNPii  when  you  repair  to  your  ^high  place*! 

IVas  the  tann  (nip!|p)  ever  hi  the  mouth  of  the 


ft  wID  be  otesrved  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
li  Modarad  by  ''high  plaos**  a  totaUy 
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baekslidhig  Isnelites  became  a  perpetual  remlndft 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gradoui 
God  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
diflerent  height,  to  himself'*  {Comm,  Hb.  die  Pn- 
pheten,  ill.  115,  ed.  1843).  The  word  after  all  ir 
really  appellative  rather  than  a  proper  name  (A.  V 

H. 

BA'MOTH  (niQ^  IhdglUa]:  BafM:  Ba 
moth),  A  halting-plaoe  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  country  on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19,  20).  It  was  between  Nahaliel  and  Pugah, 
north  of  the  Amon.  Eusebius  {Onomatt.)  calb  it 
"  Baboth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on 
the  Amon,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took.** 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Reubenites.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  ^'the  high 
places  of  Baal "  (Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal, 
and  places  it  on  the  modem  Jebd  AUdr^  the  site 
being  marked  by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed 
both  by  SeetHn  (ii.  842)  and  Burokhardt  {Syria, 
p.  370).  W.  A  W. 

BA'MOTH-BA  AL  (bya-rflD?,  hiyk 
places  of  Baal:  Beufi^if  BcUU.  [Akx.  Gomp.  Akl. 
Bofii^  Bad\] :  Bamothb<tal),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiiL  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth- 
in-ihe-cavine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  kit 
passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  *^  the 
high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locality  is  doubtless  referred  to.'  Near 
to  Bamoth  was  another  {Usee  bearing  the  name  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  BaaltMEon,  or  Bkth-baal- 
MEOX.  G. 

BAN  (BacMtr  [Alex.  AM.  Bcb^]:  Tubal),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  (1  Esdr.  v.  37);  it 
stands  for  Tobiah  in  the  parallel  lists  in  Esra  and 
Nebemiah. 

BANA1AS  [3  syl.]  {Bayalas:  Baneag)  I 
Esdr.  ix.  35.   [Bbnaiah.] 

BA'NI  03^  [buiU,  peril,  hanmg  jras^eWtyJ), 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
Davul's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  36;  LXX.  [ed. 
Rom.]  transhite,  TloKvivpdfiws  vihs  TakcMB^i 
[Vat.  -3ci;  Alex.  woAXvr  3wafic«f  vios  ra33it 
Comp.  Barl  6  rail'-  Bonm  de  Gadi]). 

2.  [Barf;  Vat.  Boyci;  Alex.  Baayt:  Bom,]  A 
Lerite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefether  to  Ethaa 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

3.  [BovW;  Vat.  Alex,  om.:  ^oniis.]  A  mac 
of  Judah  of  the  Ime  of  Phaiez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

^  [Boyovf,  Ba^li  etc. :  Bani.]  **  Children  of 
Bani"  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ear.  iL  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  Ear.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esdr. 
V.  12).  [BiNNUi,  BiAMi,  and  Maanl] 

fi.  [Boyovf:  Bani.]     An  Israelite  uofthesouri 
of  Bani "  (Ear.  x.  38).     [Bahnub.] 
I     6.  [BaW;  Vat  Alex.  Bm^ci:  Bemd,]   A  Leviti 
I  meh.  iii.  17). 

I  7.  [B«p«faf ,  ete. :  BanL]  A  Lerite  (Neh.  riii 
7 ;  ix.  4;  LXX  transl.  koI  •*  viol  Kaifu^At  4 
X.  13).     [Anu*.] 

8.  Another  Lerite  (Neh  ix.  4;  LXX.  [ed 
Rom.]  transl.  viol  XwkcV  [Vat.  om.:  Coiup 
Aid.  Akx.  Xar.^/:  Bam]), 


diOsrent  wonl  (^CttT)   whfeh  Is  dsveid  of  the 
meaning  of  '*Bainoilt** 
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0.  IBomI]  Vat  Ales.  Bwu:  Butd,]  AhoUmt 
Uvite,  of  the  soim  of  Aaaph  (Neh.  zi.  82). 

BA^ID  (Bovfof  [Vat.  -ru];  Ala.  Bom; 
[AM.  Bwl6:]  Bania),  1  Esdr.  viii.  36.  This  np- 
.^aflnto  a  name  which  has  apparentlj  escaped  from 
the  preaeDt  Hebrew  text  (we  Ear.  viii.  10). 

BANNAaA  [3  syL]  (Xafianmot  [Vat. 
•ouf];  Alex.  Btunmiovs;  [Aid.  hcufytda'-]  Batmut), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33.  The  cOTrespoDdiDg  name  in  the 
list  in  Ea%  is  Zabad. 

•  BANKER.     [EsBioif.] 

BAN'NUS  (BwvoSf :  Baneas),  1  Esdr.  is.  34. 
[Ba2»,  or  BiN>'ui.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  onlj  a  means  of  sodal  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  (^  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solenm  festivals,  when  all  the  males 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  fiimily  also  had  its 
domestic  feast,  as  appears  from  the  pbce  and  the 
share  in  it  to  which  »*  the  widow,  the  fiUherkas,  and 
the  stranger  **  were  legally  entitled  (Deut  zvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  budty  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neh.  viii.  17).  Sucrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
16;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's 
toDM  made  this  hater  the  promment  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  mariced  strongly  loth  d<»nestic 
and  civil  life.  It  nuiy  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognidon,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  slways  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food,  'llie  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  jlihI  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  \i.  19;  ijt.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev.  xix.  5, 
6;  Deut  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacrificial  buiqnet  probably  sprang  the  inmrfi;  as 
the  Lord's  supper,  with  which  it  fcr  a  wnik  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides  re- 
ligious cdebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  hdr,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
friends,  and  sheepehearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  ((ien.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiu.  23). 
At  a  ftinerel,  also,  refipeshmeut  was  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  be- 
some  a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  AreheUtis  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclinati<m  towards  alien  usages  was  doubt- 
ess  shared  by  the  Herodianixing  Jews  (Jer.  xv\. 
>-7;  Es.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  ICccI.  vii.  2;  Joseph. 
de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  oases  of  Fharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 
d.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading  t<pic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
irunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in  fevor 
y  drinking  parties.  Such  was  the  invitation  typ- 
.caQy  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Reehabites  (Jer. 
XXXV.  0).  The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  eariy  was  a  marie  of  excess 
(Is.  T.  11;  Eccl.  X.  16).  The  slaughtering  of  the 
tattle,  which  was  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet, 
•oeupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix. 
I;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  Hie  most  essential 
jisterials  of  the  banqueting-room,  next  to  the 
riaods  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant  viii.  2),  were  pefftmies 
ointments,  garlatvls  or  k)ose  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant robes,  after  tliese,  exhibitions  of  music,  singera 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (Is. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  u.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  xxv. 
6,  V.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x  19; 
Matt  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  unconunon  duration  of  a  festi%-al, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  lU;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  £ys  fonned  the 
limit  (Buztorf,  de  Contw,  Hebr.).  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  la^  scale, 
involving  protracted  preparation.  ^«  Whether  the 
skves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  ofiBce  (as  the 
rocntorti  or  invito  torts  among  the  Romans)  of 
pointing  out  the  places  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided."  (Winer, 
s.  V.  GaMtmaJile.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  Tosephot  TV.  Beraeh,  c.  vi.  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf;  L  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Germans  (Horn.  (kL  xxiii.,  xxiL  74;  Tac.  Germ. 
22).  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
'*  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.     Hie  postun 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  ("Stt  **,  33C, 

to  sit  rounds  1  Sam.  xvi  11,  zx.  5, 18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  AnL  xv.  2,  §  4):  the 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  (&ya- 
Kki¥9t¥i  iufawiwrur,  or  ^Koircro^ai)  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet  was 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-ftdd  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  5;  Gen.  xM.  34;  1  Sam. 
ix.  23,  24).  l*ortiou8  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
firiends  direct  from  the  banquet-table  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  Hie  kiss  on  receiving  a 
guest  was  a  point  of  friendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oils  were  offered  for 
the  head,  beard,  and  garments.  It  was  strictly 
ei\joined  by  the  Babbis  to  wash  both  before  and 

after  eating,  which  they  called  the  L^^ltTK^  C^C 

and  D^3*1*nrb)  C^T3  :  but  washing  the  feet  sem 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  lienediction  were  pronounced 
over  it  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were 
mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  (IpxirpdcAivos).  It  is  probable  that  the 
character  or  this  official  varied  wiUi  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment; if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office 
would  be  qussi-priesUy;  if  a  rerel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  m/foroetdpxyis  or  arbiUr  bibendL  11.  H 

BANTTAS  (Bdivof :  BamU),  a  name  occur, 
ling  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  csp 
tivity  (1  Esdr.  v.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  ai  -wr 
to  Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  ^Aa  and  Ns 
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HkFTiSNL  ifiJiwTurtia),  I.  It  b  weU  knowD 
Ihit  mblution  or  bAthii^  waa  oommon  in  most 
ineient  Datiom  as  a  prepanUon  for  prajen  and 
ncrifioe,  or  aa  expiatory  of  ain.  'fbiB  ^Tptian 
priesta,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  aacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod.  iL  87).  The  Greeka  and  Romans  used  to 
bathe  before  aacrifioe  {JCo  lavatum,  ut  tacrijictm^ 
Plant.  Amhilair,  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer— 

"  Haso  taneti  at  poscas,  Tiberino  In  gurgito  marsls 
Mane  eapat  bis  teiqiMf  et  noctem  ttamiae  pniyss." 

Pers.  Sat,  ii.  15- 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleustnian  mysteries, 
)n  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the  mya> 
Ub  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sesrooaat, 
wliere  they  wen  purified  by  bathing  (see  Diet  of 
Gr,  and  Rom,  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
aa  by  the  being  stained  with  bkxxl  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needAil  before  acta  of 
devotion  could  be  peifonn«l  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  4/"^*  ^^t  ^'"8*  '^^  ^* 
719,  Ac).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
have  been  expiated  by  aueh  means. 

'*  Omne  neiha  omnemque  mall  porgamloa  oansam 
Credebant  nostri  tollere  pooe  aeoes. 


Ah !  rimlwm  fkeiles,  qui  triitia  crimina  oasdis 
namina&  toUl  pooe  patetia  aquA.  " 

Orid,  Ftuti,  U.  86,  86, 46,  46. 

There  ia  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
poOution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates;  and 
hence  Uie  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  rel^ous 
rites  throughout  the  East. 

II.  The  hiatory  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  &(oses 
abouwl  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  waa 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
eivcMiied  his  household  to  "put  away  all  their 
strange  goda,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
nieota  '*  (Gen.  xxxv.  3).  Wlien  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Oimmandments  to  Moses 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
Mosea  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  waah  their  cfothes ''  (Ex.  xix.  10).  Alter 
the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds  of  ceremcmial  pol- 
lutions nquired  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
that  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  bathe  hia  fle^h  (Lev.  xvii.  15);  he  that 
touched  roan  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  undeanness,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  their  bed,  was  to  waah  his  clothes  and 
bathe  himself  in  water  (see  Lev.  xv. ;  oomp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  10);  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  to  be 
unclean  till  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(liBv.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacrificed  for 
a  ain-oflfering,  was  to  waah  hia  clothes  and  bathe 
hia  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi.  2Q,  28) ;  he  that  gath- 
■tsd  the  aahes  of  the  red  heifer  was  to  waah  his 
slothes  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening  (Num.  xLu 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  su-^h  puri- 
fications ware  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi.  66). 
And  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
ippear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings  set 
ipart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
«•  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  men- 
jOMd  In  John  v.  3  (see  Spencer,  Dt  Legg.  Htb, 
^I0t 
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It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  prieatfl 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  AaroL 
and  his  sous  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  waahed  with  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4);  and 
whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they  were 
etyoined  to  waah  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, "  that  they  died  not  **  (Ex.  xxx.  20).  in  Sol- 
omon's temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash  the 
things  ofierod  for  the  bumtK>fkring,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-prieat  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  bstly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
*'  I  will  waah  my  hands  in  inuocency,*'  says  the 
Psalmist,  **  and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  "  (Pa. 
xxvi.  6).  ^  Waah  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  flx>m  my  sin."  **  Wash  ma 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  U.  2,  7^ 
comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  Hie  prophets  constantly  speak 
of  pardon  and  conversion  fin>m  sin  under  Uie  same 
figure.  **  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  '*  (Is.  i.  16). 
**  When  the  Lord  shall  have  waahed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zfon  "  (iv.  4).  ^  O  Jerusalem, 
waah  thine  heart  finom  wickedness"  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
**  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  housp  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiiL  1). 
The  significant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
forms  rendered  fiuniliar  to  their  minds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Hogptl  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi 
plied  by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  dden  (sea 
Mark  vil.  8,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  folly  bonie  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  later  Jewish  writen  that 
all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
God  by  cireumdsion,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,^  and 
that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting pmselytes.  Thus  Maimonides  (/sstire  A'oA, 
cap.  13),  **  Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namely,  by  cireumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  aa  it  ia  said, 
*None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  the  paasover.* 
Baptism  was  in  the  wikleniess  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  aa  it  is  said,  *  Thou  shalt  sanctify  tham 
to-day  aiid  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
gaimenta.*  "  And  he  adds,  **  So,  whenever  a  Gen 
tile  desirea  to  enter  into  the  oo^-enaut  of  Israel,  and 
place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Mi^esty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him,  he  must 
be  dreumeised,  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice; 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  be  baptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  ia  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  earlier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babybnian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  this 
custom  can  be  found  in  Philo,  Joscphus,  w  the 
Tax^un  of  Onkekis  Its  earliest  mention  appean 
to  oe  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  xiL  44. 
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'  Thou  Bhalt  cixvumcise  him  and  bi^tize  him/'  <* 
(t  should  be  added,  that  men,  women,  and  children, 
irere  all  baptized,  and  either  two  or  three  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  present.^  Some  modem  writers 
—  Lardner.  Emesti,  De  Wette,  Mejer,  Paulus,  and 
dthen  —  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  bi^tism 
3f  proselytes  had  been  in  use  am<mg  the  Jews  from 
times  so  early  aa  those  of  the  Gospd;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  th^  after  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  should  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  baptism  had  tJien  become.  The 
frequent  use  of  religious  ablution,  as  ei^oined  by 
the  Iaw,  had  certainly  become  much  more  frequent 
by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  The  motive  which 
nuy  have  led  to  the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  obvious,  —  circumcLnon 
applied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover, 
many  nations  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  were  afterwards  dispersed,  such  aa 
the  Ishmaelites  and  tlie  f^yptians,  were  already 
circumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circum- 
cinon.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  find  pre- 
vailing not  long  after  the  Cliristian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
as  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengcl,  Uebtr  das  Alter  der  JUd. 
Proselytentau/e^  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kulnoel 
on  Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John,  —  These  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
iJl  men  fiocked  to  the  liapUsm  of  John  the  Baptbt. 
rhe  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Isradites.  There  can 
be  n*)  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
genei%l  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Oriente  toto," 
Sueton.  Vtqms.  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judaea  a  province  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  tJie  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
prophet  El^ah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fatJiers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fiithers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  5).  The  Scribes  therefcre  taught 
that  <*Elia8  must  first  come*'  (Matt.  xvii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  Ellas  among  the  Rabbins, 
see  Lightfoot,  Hamwny  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv.  p. 
102;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  fxeached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  was 
at  the  same  time  reproving  them  for  their  sins,  and 
[living  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afflicticns  which 
their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He  proclaimed 
till)  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — a 
phrase  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  use  also 
among  the  Jews  in  hiter  times  (see  Wetstdn  and 
LighUbot,  H,  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2}  —  and  preached 
%  baptism  of  repentance  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
Mark  i.  4).  They  readily  coupled  in  their  own 
Hinds  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta^ 

a  Vttll  Inftmnation  on  this  sul^ect  will  be  found  in 
wightfoot,  rn  Matt.  iii.  6,  Worla^  xi.  58 ;  Ebunmond  on 
H.  Matt  Ui.  6 ;  Schoettgen,  H.  H. ;  Wetstein  on  Matt 

i  6:  Bnztorf.  Ltx.  Chaid.  «i  liaMtii.  s.  v.  *^3}  God- 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  lery  prevahnt 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Israel  delayed  the  oomiu^ 
of  Christ  and  that  their  repentance  would  hasten 
it.  John's  baptism,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  fivm  l^al  impurity  and  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  come  out  fivm 
the  unbelieving  and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enlist  th<>maelves  into  the  company  of  those  iriio 
were  preparing  tor  the  manifestation  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  apec- 
tation  and  "  musing  '*  whether  John  himedf  *>  were 
the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question  which 
arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i.  21). 
But  when  be  refrised  to  be  called  either  Christ  or 
EUas,  they  asked,  "Why,  then,  baptizest  thou?" 
(John  i.  25.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparation  for 
a  new  state  of  things  that  John's  baptism  seemed 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  state  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and  unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertunty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Idnd  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  bi^tism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Laa 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  tbi 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  rqientance  for 
remission  of  sins  "  {fiijarrurfia  firrai^las  cir  Sf  «• 
atv  ofutfnt&y,  Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  Gonf^ion  (Matt  iii.  6);  it  was  a  caU  to 
repentance;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that  should 
come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acta  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  baptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples  recdved 
no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they  received  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day 
of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  wsAxsr  unto  repentance,  pointing 
forward  to  Him  who  should  baptize  wiUi  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  atid  Christian  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  Apollos  who,  though 
'*  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  spurit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  yet 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John;  "whom  when 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly  "  (Acts  xviii.  26,  87).  Even  more 
observable  is  the  case  of  the  disciples  at  Epbesns, 
mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  They  were  evidently 
numbered  among  Christians,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  /jLoBfrnd.  But  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  they  had  bdieved,  they  said  that  they 
had  not  even  heard  if  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an 
answer  which  may  have  signified  either  that  the} 
knew  not  as  yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  they  hal 

wyn,  Moses  and  Aanm^  bk.  1.  e.  8 ;  flekkii,  Ds  Jmr 
Nat.  et  Gent,  U.  26 ;  Wall,  Hist,  of  trf,  A^ifism,  b 
troduct ;  Kufaoioel  on  Matt  fU.  6. 
b  See  lightfbot,  aa  above. 
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ianl  notiuog  of  the  vinble  coming  of  the  Spirit 
n  the  minculoai  giita  of  umgues  and  prophecy. 
A.t  all  eveiiu  their  anawer  at  once  suggested  to  St. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  heeu  some  defect  in 
their  haptism;  and  when  he  discoven  that  they 
iiad  been  baptized  only  unto  John*8  baptism,  he 
telk  them  that  John  baptized  only  with  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  ^*  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  which  should  oome  after 
him,  that  is  on  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  heard 
this  they  were  bi4>tized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.^^  A  ftiU  dis- 
cussion of  this  history  would  lead,  perhaps,  too  fiitr 
from  the  ground  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  dnw  from  it  the  inference  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian  baptism 
than  in  John^s  baptism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  required  a  confession  of 
una,  a  profession  of  feith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of 
a  desire  tor  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart 
(/MT^Uoia),  but  that  for  the  former  there  was  also 
a  oonfession  of  fiiith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Matt,  zxviii.  19);  that  after 
Christian  haptiwm  then  was  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles*  hands  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested  by  miraculous  gifta  (comp. 
Acts  viii.  17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  wa^ 
never  rqieated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  reod^'ed  John's 
bnptiom,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John*s  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
eoat  with  the  Holy  (ihost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
befion  him  had  been  bom  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  baptism  mirpassed  in  spiritual  import  all 
^ewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  sh<Ht  of  the  sac- 
rament ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jtsiu.  —  Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  bn^ 
tizing  of  Jesus.  John  may  probftbly  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  ('hrist  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  perv*ii. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  '*  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  oomert  Thou  to  me?  *'  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  t)  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism fixnn  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  *«  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
ngfateousness,**  may  probably  have  Daeoiit  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  was  bom  under  the  Law,  was  desirous 
*€  sohmitting  tc  every  ordinance  of  God  i'-iaay 
9ucmoir{hniiv  =  xd3rra  rd  ducoi^^iora  rov  8cov). 
He  had  been  circumcised  in  his  infoncy;  He  had 
leen  sulgect  to  his  mother  and  Joseph ;  He  would 
aov  go  through  the  transitional  dispensatbn,  be- 
tig  faaptiaed  by  John  in  preparation  for  the  king- 
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Nc  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  first  pboe,  by 
so  suomitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  his  8i»I  to  the 
tfsieKng  and  the  ministry  of  John.     Again,  as  He 


t)  be  the  Head  of  his  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Quristians  forever  i  even  as  after- 
wards his  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  further  sanction  to  his  ii\juncUon  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  his  bi4>tism  was  his  formal 
setting  i^nrt  for  his  ministry,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  consecration  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  tho  In- 
vites b^an  thear  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  aheady  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptitm,  unction^  and  aacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
All  these  were  undogone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heayois  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tdls  us,  ^*  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power**  (Acts 
X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  when  He  oflfered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fiUly  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  consecration; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  oomplrtion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fiilly  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (tls  rhv 
oiwra  rercXciwfi^yof,  Heb.  vii.  28;  see  Jackson 
on  the  Creed^  book  ix.  sect.  i.  ch.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  **  came  by  water  " 
(1  John  V.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  his 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangdist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  his  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himsdf  to  the  worid.  But  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,**  as  the  Cerinthiana,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  worid  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  his  birth  and 
at  his  bapUsm  the  Spirit  announced  Hini  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
bapUsm,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  three  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  trath  (tls 
rh  cy,  V.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
(^  (v.  5). 

y.  Baptitm  yf  the  DUcipUs  of  Christ 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  "that 
Jesus  made  and  iM^itized  more  disciples  than  John, 
though  Jesus  himself  bi4>tized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples.*' We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  began  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
Him  a  company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  biqjtism.  Normally,  however,  to 
I  »y  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptim 
1  was  by  thw  oands  of  his  disciples.     Some  n^pot 
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Ihat  the  finUcaikd  disciples  had  all  teoeiyed 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must 
hare  pretty  'vrtainlj  been  the  case  with  Andrew 
(see  John  .  85,  37,  40) ;  and  that  they  were  not 
•gain  baptized  with  water  after  they  joined  the 
sompany  of  Christ  Othere  believe  that  Christ 
himself  baptized  some  few  of  his  eariier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  authorized  to  baptize  the  rest. 
But  in  any  case  Uie  words  above  cited  seem  to 
show  that  the  making  disciples  and  the  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together;  and  that  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  Lcwd's  earthly  ministry,  the  formal 
mode  of  acceptmg  his  service  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resuxrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
commission  coT\joins  Uie  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them**  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  **  Je- 
lus  made  disciples  and  baptized  them  "  (John  iv. 
1).°  Hie  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  both;  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
dii-ecUon,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
md  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
3Dce  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acto  ii.  38,  viu.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15,  33, 
fte.). 

Bt^tism  then  wsa  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between  them  is  plain : 
the  one  was  a  painfid  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a 
iimple  and  salutary  rite.  Ciroumcision  seemed  a 
suitable  entrance  upon  a  religion  which  was  a  yoke 
of  bondage;  baptinn  is  a  natural  introduction  to  a 
law  <^  liberty;  and  as  it  was  light  and  easy,  like 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was  it  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive. The  command  was  unlimited,  "  Make 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them."  The 
arms  of  meroy  were  extended  to  receive  the  worid. 
The  "Desire  of  all  nations*'  called  all  nations  to 
accept  his  service.  Baptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
aess  to  Christ's  reception  of  all  men  —  to  God's 
.eve  for  all  his  creatures.  But  agun,  as  ctrcum- 
eision  admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant  —  to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privil^es,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  be  the  fomuAl  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 
The  baptized  convert  became  a  Christian  as  the 
circumdsed  convert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  as 
the  circumcised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
therewith  a  share  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  so  the  baptized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting an  the  responsibility  of  Christ*s  service, 
had  a  share  too  hi  all  the  promises  of  God  in 
Chris". 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
3i  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  We  shall  endeavor 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
V)  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  than  speak  thdr  own  language. 

:lfatk  xzvfll.  19),  eompavBd  with  iMtfirrAt  «m«i  imI 
•M«'C«(Johnlv.  U 
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VI.  The  Type$  of  Bt^jHtm,  —  !.  St  Peter  0 
Pet.  iii.  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Xoafa  is 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christian!  in  bap- 
tism.  'fhe  passage  is  not  without  oonsiderabk 
difficulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily 
apparent.  The  apostle  had  been  spealdng  of  thoir 
who  had  perished  **  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  th« 
ark  was  a-preparing,  in  which  lew,  that  is  eight 
souls,  were  tuxed  by  water."  According  to  the 
A.  v.,  be  goes  on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  bap- 
tism doth  now  save  us.**  The  Greek,  in  the  bMt 
MSS.,  iB*0  K€u  \fjMs  avrlrvwov  yw  aAdii  0dw- 

riffiM. Grutius  well  expounds  iirlrvirov 

by  iatrlinoixoy^  **  accurately  corresponding."  The 
difficulty  is  m  the  relative  S.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refor  except  03aror,  ** water;  *' 
and  it  seems  as  if  fidimfffia  must  be  put  in  appo- 
sition with  S,  And  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  baptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us.**  Even  if  the  reading  were  ^,  it 
woukl  most  naturally  reftf  to  the  preceding  SJkeros. 
Certainly  it  could  not  refor  to  iri/3«rrov,  whidi  is 
feminme.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  was  the  instniment  for  destroying  the 
disobedient,  it  vras  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
God  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noi^ 
and  his  £uiiily ;  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  the  water  of  baptisna, 
saves  Christians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  **  the  e\'ents  in  the  days  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  Gospd,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  believed 
not  when  the  aric  was  pre|taring;  whilst  thoee  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  ^t.  e.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  compared  to  thoee  who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water  **  (EpuL  164,  torn, 
ii.  p.  579).  ^«  The buiMingof  theark,*'  hesays again, 
**  was  a  kind  of  preaching."  «*  The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
— puni^mient  to  Uie  mibdieving  '*  (lb,). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  wonk,  "  baptism  doth  awe  as," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  difllrent  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gi\'es  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interfweter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  litrtpirjifia)  of  a  good  oonscieDoe 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  agamst  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  {reparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  soul,  ll^e  connection  in  this  passage  between 
baptism  and  **the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ'* 
may  be  compared  with  CoL  ii.  13. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  %  the  passage  of  the  Red  i^ 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  ctoud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  eariy  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  doud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  bi^nn;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spuritnai 
food  which  feeds  Ihe  Church;  and  the  diArenl 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  laraeliles 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  heH  ip  as  a  wan- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appears  that  tbt 
Kid>bin8  themselves  ^eak  of  a  baptism  in  the  dbai 
(see  ^etstein  m  A.  i,who  quotes  Pirke  R.  Eliacar 
44;  see  also  Schoettgen  in  A.  L)    The 
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1m  ooDdition  of  boDdmen  in  Egypt  wm  thvoogh 
Uw  Rad  SttLj  and  wilb  the  protection  of  the  lumhi- 
90M  dond.  When  the  tea  was  peeMd,  the  people 
were  no  longer  eatgeets  of  Phanoh;  bat  wre,  un- 
der the  goidanoe  of  Moeei,  ibraiing  into  a  new 
eommenwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  promiaed 
land.  It  is  tufficiently  aj^parent  how  thb  may  re- 
lemble  tne  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  Christian  Chureh,  hb  being  plaoed  in  a  new 
relationf  nnder  a  new  oouditiou,  in  a  spiritual  oom- 
inonwealth,  with  a  way  bef<M«  him  to  a  better  ooun- 
try,  though  surrounded  with  dangers,  sul^ect  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  en- 
counter in  his  progrBM.^ 

3.  Another  type  uf,  or  rsther  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptiani,  was  dieumciuon.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Coloasian  Christians  as  hsving  been 
drcomeised  with  a  drcumdsion  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  In  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  alio  raised  again  with 

Him  {ir  f  wtptcrfi^^ifrc wwro/^irm 

ubr^  ivr^  fiawrt^fiaTt-  ^The  aorist  participle, 
as  so  often,  is  oontemporary  with  the  preceding 
past  verb.*'  —  Alford  in  k.  i  *  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  iJtk*  is,  that  circum- 
eision  was  tiie  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
tlie  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant;  and  perhi^  also, 
that  the  sptritoal  significance  of  circumcision  had 
a  resembhmce  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namdy,  **  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  fioh,**  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Paul  therefore  caila  baptism  the 
drcumcisian  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  {iv  rf  TtpiTOfxj  rov  Xpurrov)i  t.  e. 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sul^ect  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  xx. 
83,  Mark  x.  39,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  bapt.ism  that  He  was  to 
be  bi4>tised  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  zii.  50,  ^  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  bapta«d  with."  It  is  gen- 
erally thooj^t  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptised  went  down 
mto  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indleato  that  He  him- 
lelf  had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of  affic- 
tion'*  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt  xx.  22;  ScUeusner, 
f.  9,  fiaMTi(m)'  ^  To  baptise  **  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  **to  overwhelm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  fetter  case  is 
svidently  diflbrent;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  paasages  adduced  from  proAme  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
)f  the  immersion.^  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 

a  The  Fiatbers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  aaa  and 
the  elood  to  be  ao  a  type  of  baptlam,  that  the  sea  rep- 
leainfail  tbe  water,  and  the  olood  rtpreaeated  the 
SpliiC  (Qnf.  Nas.  Oral,  zzzix.  634:  ifiawrun  Mmv- 
•qs,  aAA*  im  Mar^  sol  vpb  rovrov  cv  m^q  koa  iv  tfa- 
i«V9.  TvwveiK  ii  TOVTO  V»  •«  ««  IlawA^  ivuV  i|  M- 
.m0V  rw  vSaroc,  4  *^^^n  tov  IlMVftaroc.  S«6  Sule«r, 
f.  V  /|arrt9|Mu)  Eif  rbv  Umvifif  la,  according  to  acme, 
iQr  tne  mlDlsbj  of  Moaet ;  or,  aooording  to  otheiv, 
mdar  the  guSdaoce  of  Moses  (as  Chryaosl,Thoophy- 
«et,  and  otben,  in  k,  L).  Moat  plainly,  howvTcr,  and 
to  the  opinloo  of  the  moat  welftaty  oommentator*, 
io»k  aoctait  awl  HMdwn.  tt  msaM  "  Into  the  nO^.a 
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deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  oompsijson  of 
death,  eqiecially  of  our  Lord^s  death,  to  baptism 
when  we  consider  too  that  the  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  C^lhrist  k 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul?    (See  below.) 

VII.  Namet  of  BapiUm.  —  From  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  ba|>- 
tism  seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1.  "  Baptism  "  (fid^rriafia''  the  word  ficarruruJ* 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  viL  8;  Ileb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).    The  verb  fiairrl(ti¥  (ftom  fidwrtiv, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  ^2*^  by  the  LXX.  b 
2  K.  V.  14;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  used 

nVsta  for  fidwrurfAO-  The  Latin  Fatheis  rei 
der  0awr((9t¥  by  dngere  (e.  g.  TertuU.  ath.  Pros 
c.  26,  **  Novissimd  mandavit  ut  tii^erent  in  Patrem 
Fllium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ");  by  purgere  (at 
Ambros.  De  SacramefUU^  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  **  Inteiroga- 
tus  es,  Oedis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ? 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mersistl,  hoc  est  aepultus  es  *'), 
by  mergUart  (as  TertuUian,  Dt  CorvnA  MUitU^  c 
3,  ^Ddiinc  ter  mergitamur");  see  Suicer,  «.  r. 
AyoS^.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  fiawrt' 
(tip  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  dc. 
Thus  ^h  fi4^s  fiaMrt(6fifyos  tls  0iryor,  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  ft,vp(ais  fimrri- 
(6fi9yos  ^p^mo'iy,  absorbed  in  wought  (C3iry- 
sost.).  Ta?r  fianvrAreus  Ofuuniais  0t$airrurfi,^ 
poij  overwhelinea  with  sin  (Justin  M. ).  See  Suicer, 
<•  v.  /3enrr(C«.  Hence  fidm-urfAa  properly  and  lit- 
erally means  immer$ion,c 

2.  "  The  Water*'  (rh  Siwp)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acte  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Onrne- 
lius  and  his  company;  and  the  apostle  asked, 
"  Okn  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been 
first  administered,  after  that  the  Apoiitles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  tlie  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  befon: 
the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  coukl  then  rea8onably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  "the  water*')  from  those  who 
had  visibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
ugn  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  rh  Mwp,  "  the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acte  il  42. 

3.  "The  Washing  of  Water"  (rh  \ovTp6v  rov 
SSarosi  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  anothe* 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signifieil 
It  occurs  Rph.  v.  26.^  The  whole  passage  runs, 
"Husbuids  love  your  own  wives,  ss  Christ  also 
loved  the  churdi  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 


and  few  of  Moaea,"  who  was  the  mediator  of  the  old 
Covenant.  *<  Baptised  faito  Moaea,"  therefbra,  la  aott- 
thetloal  to  the  expression,  "  baptised  Into  Christ," 
Bom.  vl.  8,  Gal.  iU.  27. 

b  As,  '^Uis  mersere  maUs.'* -~ Tirg.  ^Bi.  vi.  612. 
Tjjl  wf&^opf  fitPawTiait4in¥.  —  Hialiodor.  JEUdep 
ii.  & 

.*  It  is  unquestiooabfe,  however,  that  in  Mark  vii. 
4  fijorrtitirOaA  la  used-  where  tanmenlon  of  the  whole 
body  Is  not  tetended.  8m  Ugbtlbot,  m  <fc.  (Tor  ths 
opp  flto  opinion,  see  D»  t^etla  m  loe,  {Rtegtt.  Hutdh  < 
aoo;  and  Meyer  in  loe.  i  Komm,  Hb.  d.  M  T,  od.  1884} 
See  espedaUy  rrttsaehe,  Boong,  Jfiwei,  p.  IM     H-l 
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watei  with  the  woid"  (Tya  ovt^f  itytdffp  ttoBar 
Affos  t£  KovTpS  Tov  08arof  hf  f^futri,  "  that 
He  mignt  sanctifj  it,  having  punfied  it  bj  the 
[weli-known]  laverof  the  water  in  the  word/'  Elli- 
3ott).  There  appean  clearly  in  these  words  a  ref- 
erenoe  to  the  bridal  bath;  but  the  aUiuion  to  bap- 
tism is  clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  type  ot  mystery,  signifying 
to  lis  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His 
Church.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore bdng  presented  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washing 
in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
ChrisUan  Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom, 
Christ. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  iv  ^fiari, 
^hy  the  word.**  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient 
and  una^-ailing,  without  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  ill.  21,  **  Not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  Ac);  <md  as  the 
}iOvrphp  rod  0darof  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  tootdt 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  bap- 
tism. On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  fiimous :  "  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aqua?  Accedit  verbum  ad  elemen- 
lum,  et  fit  sacramentum *'  {Tract.  80  in  Johan.). 
Yet  the  general  use  of  prjfia  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  fiivor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  wwds  made 
use  of  in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  £1- 
lioott,  ad  h.  /.). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"  {Kovrcihy 
xa\iyy9¥ttrlasi  **ihe  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  t^e  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modem 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  d^^ree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath  **  meant 
baptism;  but  he  uplained  its  occurrence  in  this 
3ontext  by  saying,  that  ^  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal 
)f  salvation  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us.*' 
rhe  current  of  the  apostle's  ressoning  is  this.  He 
jeUs  Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to 
yi  men:  '*for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  err- 
ng,  serving  our  own  lusts;  but  when  the  kindness 
jf  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  worlcs  of  righteousness  which  we 
)erformed,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy  He 
laved  us,  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
3ath  of  regenoation,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (8i^  Kovrpov  xoKtyytifeaias  Koi  kvoKoiv^ 
atws  Tlytifiaros  ayiov)^  which  He  shed  on  us 
a,bundanUy  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  irar'  iKiriM"  The  aigument  is,  that 
C^uristians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering 
hat  they  ChemselveB  had  been  formeriy  disobedient, 
jot  that  by  God*s  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had 
wen  transplanted  into  a  better  state,  even  a  state 
if  sahratkm  (fffmotp  iiftas);  and  thai  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  rogenention  and  the  recewal  of  tin 
Holy  Spirit.  If^  aooonling  to  the  more  anei^ 
and  common  interpretaticm,  the  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christians 
are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  One  question  naturally  arises  in  this  paa- 
sage.  Does  dycuccuM^cws  depend  on  Kovrpovi  or 
on  9t4?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  it,  with  iraAryycy«r/as,  dependent  on  Xxw 
rpoVf  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
muit  understand  that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  doedy 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediately 
coupled  with  it.  But  it  seems  the  more  natural 
oonstruetion  to  refer  Ajfoicatv^cwf  n.  &•  to  Btd, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  rdative,  which  connects 
with  the  verse  foUowing,  bekmgs  of  necessity  to 
Ilyc^/Aarof.  Dean  Alford,  adopting  the  latter 
construction,  refers  the  **  washing  '*  to  the  laver  of 
baptism,  and  the  **  renewing  **  to  the  actual  efibet, 
that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  whidi  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novel  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  or  theology  to  speak  of  renewtd  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  confessedly  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneration,  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  "  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  '*  has 
been  mostiy  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  ftuther,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  4)e 
work  of  grace,  than  the  fint  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  lifc,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
{dirsseology  and  in  the  aigument,  brtween  this  pas- 
sage in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  tiie  ktt« 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St.  Paul  teDs  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,**  he  adds,  "ye  were  washed  *'  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yourselves,  &wcXo^oxKr^c),  "but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.'*  It  is  generally  believed  that  here  is 
an  allusion  to  the  being  bi^>tized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  though  some  ooimect 
"  sanctified  **  and  "justified  **  as  well  as  "  washed/* 
with  the  words  "  m  the  name,"  Ac.  (see  Stanley, 
in  loc.).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  unquestionable. 

Anot  her  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts. 
ck)thed  in  almost  the  same  vrords,  is  Acts  xxii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "Arise, 
and  be  bi^>tized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  **  {iufoariu  fidtrrurtu 
mtl  iir6\ov<rai  rhf  ofiaorias  coVf  iwiKaXHrdut- 
yos  rh  irofjM  avrov).  See  by  all  means  Calvm*s 
Commentary  on  this  passage. 

5.  "Illumination**  {^tonffiju^s)'  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  ilMr((ttr9ai,  "enlight< 
ened,**  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  oi 
not.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  ^errurfUs  is  a 
synonym  for  bnptitm.  The  Syriac  version,  tht 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  thf 
word  in  both  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He> 
brews.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  llieophyiact,  anr 
other  Greek  oonunentators  so  interpret  it;  and  the^ 
an  foDowed  by  Emesti,  MichaeHs,  and  many  mod 
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OB  iutorprefeen  of  the  higheBi  authority  (Wetttda 
siteB  from  Oroc.  SibyU.  i.  S^ari  ^^ri(ta$ai)'  On 
the  other  haud;  it  is  now  very  oommooly  alleged 
that  the  uw  is  eotiiely  eoe»^8iasticaJ,  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  ftn* 
baptism  in  the  primitive  Churoh.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned; 
but  it  may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures 
and  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Suioer,  $.  v.  ^wrurfju&s%  and  to  Bingham,  E,  A, 
bk.  zi.  cb.  i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording  to  Justin  Martyr,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hence  "this  Utver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in 
their  understandmg  "  {^pol.  ii.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation 
of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ^trror 
ywyla  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Chxistian  faith  (cf. 
roia  fiearrlo'fiaTa  fuas  uvfifftusi  Can,  ApotL  i.). 
Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery.'*  The  "  mys- 
tery of  God's  will "  (Eph.  i.  9),  ''  the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly fiul  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seemg  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merdy  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  (jod  or  of  godliness.  (1.)  In  Col.  L  27  we  read, 
**the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  Tov  fiwmipiov  roi^ov,  5f  i<rruf  Xpurrhs 
iv  ifuV'  (3.)  In  CoL  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  Ellicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  tov  fiwmiplov  rod  Bcou,  Xpiarov, 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with  the  preced- 
ing passage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpret^  by  Him,  "the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (3.)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 
ddered,  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians  does 
|ot  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Hm.  iii.  16, 

h  T^f  9v<r9$tieu  fivcriipiov  hs  ipoMtp^airi  k.  r.  X. 

'or,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  Ciod,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
sod  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligiUe, 
3S  being  referred  to  XDurr6s  understood  and  im- 
plied xnuMrHiptov'  nnr,  in  the  wxds  of  Hilary, 
•'  Deos  Cuistus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  an  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia^ 
Mry  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 

tod  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 

Bprofaahly  have  been  called  ^errurfA^s  and  afier- 
srards  ^wrayoryfa,  as  having  reference,  and  ss  ad- 

oitting  to  the  mfsf era  of  the  (Sospe!,  and  to  Christ 
kimseli^  who  is  the  Mjfitery  of  God. 

Vin.  —  From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must 
oow  pa«  to  a  tew  of  the  more  prominent  pajsages, 
^ot  alnady  ooosiderBd,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 

•0. 
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L  The  passage  Ui  John  iii.  6—  "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  entei 
Into  the  kingdom  of  Ciod  "  — has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished battle^eld  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Hook- 
er's statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries 
no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  £ccL  PoL  v.  Ux.).  Zuingtius 
was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  oUier- 
wise.  Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit "  as  a  ti'  lih  Svoty,  "  the  washhig  or 
elransing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 
the  Spirit "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt  iU.  11.  ("He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  irith  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Word$  of  the  Lord  JesuBy  in  h.  I)  obser^ 
that  Lucke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  ||f  3iA  3vo4y, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  SUer,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  l^ord  probably 
adopted  expressions  fiuniliar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
disoourse  with  Nicodemus,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Iightfix>t,  H,  B,)skkic 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  blessed  Lord  should  baptise 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (i&Iatt.  iii.  11), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  lir  Zii,  Svoly. 
Bengd  weU  pan^hrases  it:  —  ^^  Splritiu  Sttnciugy 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igiieam  vim  haliet;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  eUam  oonspicua  fuit  oculis  homiimni " 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  siwke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost; 
secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  tempta* 
Uon  (1  Pet.  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  sny 
allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  ¥rith 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repoit, 
end  pointing  them  to  Christ;  but  He  that  should 
come  after,  6  ipx^fityost  was  empowered  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.     The 


of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 

3.  (lid.  iii.  27 :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bi4>- 
tized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter, 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  jf  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham. Christ — I.  e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The 
Law,  which  came  after,  could  not  disannul  the 
promises  thus  made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain 
I  (or  perhaps  rather  to  manifeat)  tran^;resBion  (ver. 
23).  The  Iaw  scted  as  a  pedagogue,  keepmg  us 
for.  and  leading  us  on  to,  (jbrist,  that  He  might 
oestow  on  us  fi^eedom  and  justification  by  fiiith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  attei  the  ooioing  of  fiuth  we 
arc  no  longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  peda- 
gog«ie,  but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's 
houw  (ver.  25;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  y*  til 
are  (Sod's  sons  (filil  emancipati,  not  wcuScs ,  bat 
viW,  Bengel  and  Elhoott)  through  the  fidth  in, 
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Chzvi  Jesus.  For  as  man  j  as  iiave  been  taptised 
into  Christf  have  put  on  (clothed  yoursdves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettgen  on  fiom.  ziu.  14).  In  Him 
is  neither  Jew  nor  (ireek,  neither  l)ond  nor  free, 
neither  inaie  nor  female;  for  aD  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (ver.  2^-28).  The  argument  is 
plain.  All  Christians  are  Goid*s  sons  through  union 
with  the  Only-begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Law,  like  children,  kepi  as  in  a  state 
of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the 
preaching  of  the  faith,  all  who  an  biq»tised  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him ;  so  they  are  es- 
te^aned  as  adult  sons  of  his  Father,  and  by  fiuth 
in  Him  they  may  be  justified  from  their  sins,  from 
which  the  Law  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
39).  The  contrast  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church:  one  bond,  the  other  free;  one 
infant,  the  other  adult.  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  undertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  daimed.  TliiB  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ,  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by 
fiEuth,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  offer. 

4.  1  Or.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  iy  M  irytifjMTt)  we  were  aU  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  f^,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit." 
llie  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile :  under  the  Gos- 
pel there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
16,  Chiigt  is  the  seed  (rh  <nr4pfta\  so  here  He  is 
the  body  (rh  ffwfjLa)^  into  which  aB  (liristians  be- 
come incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  '« in  one  spirit " 
of  Christian  love  and  feUowship  (comp.  Kph.  li.  18), 
without  division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  sn  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  ^'We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of' one  Spirit  (tv  Tlveufia 
iiroria^tifP'  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  us).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
onity.  They  mark  our  union  wiUi  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
jre  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ng  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  17 ;  see  Waterland  on  the 
KucharUt^  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Rom.  vi.  4  and  (^ol.  ii.  12,  are  so  dosdy  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the 
ipostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  views 
^ptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Clirist, 
M)  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
vliristians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
ji  his  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in  his 
resurrection."  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again,  so 
His  mystical  txxiy,  the  Church,  descends  in  hta^ 
Usm  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (^y  f ,  sc.  jSair- 
'(trfiarif  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
J!hrist,  fiirough  *'  faith  in  the  mighty  working  of 
Gfod,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Probably, 
a  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought 
forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 

*«  "  Mersio  in  baptlsmate,  val  cort&  aqua  superfosa, 
■pBlSoiam  rsfert "  (Bengal). 
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•0  in  those  now  before  us  he  refert  to  it  aa  the 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritiud  death  to  sfai  and 
resuiTCction  to  rigfateouanesB;  and  moreover  of  the 
final  victory  over  death  in  the  bst  day,  througir 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage 
in  Cyf^ossians  that  the  early  Christians  so  geLcndlj 
used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thoeby  the 
three  days  in  which  CJhrist  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Sttioer,  s.  r.  &yaS^c»,IL  a). 

IX.  Mtcipienta  of  Baplitm,  —  The  oommand  to 
baptize  was  co-extensire  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangelized; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviil.  19).  Whosoever  ^eved  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  lids  iSuth 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  fint  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  ei\joined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preachix^ 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  (^ihrist,  was  baptized 
(Acte  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  thbgs 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  b^>tized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  16).  The  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  <m  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  b^>tized,  he  and  aU  his, 
straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 

All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Gospel,  thnt  it  should  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  be  freely  <.fibred  to  all  men. 
**  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out'*  (John  vi.  37).  like  the  Saviour  himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  **  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  worid  might  be  saved '' 
(John  iii.  17).  E\-ery  one  who  was  oouvineed  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Go^)d, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  feith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  then 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradusjly  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missi<niary  church  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  fluently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Cliristtans;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  carefbl  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptf8m .  But  perhaps  the  dreumstanoes 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  dlfierence  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and 
strong;  the  chivch  was  rapidly  forming;  the  Apos> 
ties  had  the  gift  of  discerning  s{urit8.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  Ve 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  oome  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invi- 
tation  extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  inflmtf 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  CliiiBt'i 
dedantion  concerning  the  Uessedneas  of  infeott 
and  their  fitness  tor  his  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14) 
the  admlMion  of  in&nts  to  ei*«nimeis&on  and  to  tlHi 
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teptkm  of  jAwUh  prooelytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
hoiuehoUe,  and  the  Mibaeqaent  pnetioe  of  the 
Chinch,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
voeatM  of  infant  baptiam.  The  silence  of  the  New 
TestauMot  oonoerning  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  the 
eonatant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
dition of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
neponaibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
uiged  against  pasdobaptiflm.  But  here,  once  more, 
we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
siTely  occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  xHode  of  Baptism,  — Tbo  bnguage  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fitthers 
suffidontly  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  B^itiat  baptized  m 
the  river  Jordan  (Slatt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented 
as  ^  coming  up  out  of  the  water  **  (&rai3aiywi'  awh 
Tov  S9arot)  after  his  baptism  (Mark  I.  10).<* 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  b^tised  in  JEtnoa  be- 
cause there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
tism to  burying  and  rising  up  again  (Rom.  vi.; 
C6L  ii)  has  beea  already  refened  to  as  probably 
derived  from  the  custom  oi  immersion  (see  Suicer, 
f'  «*'  &yalik»;  Schoettgen,  in  Rom.  ri.;  Vossius, 
De  RipHsmo^  Diss.  i.  thes.  ri.)*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fiunily  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
tlie  night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.)  appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it 
being  hardly  likely  that  in  dther  of  these  cases 
unmersion  should  have  been  possible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisiied  with  affiision  hi  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

QtietUon$  ami  AntwerM.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  inro- 
rdtrtroftai)  and  to  profess  thdr  &ith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  prindpal  articles  of  the  Creed 
(see  Suicer,  i.  653).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet  iii.  21),  where  he  speaks  of 
the  **  answer  (or  questioning,  ^cpc^rtj/m)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  **  as  an  important  con- 
stttuent  of  bi^ytism,  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind 
as  ensting  from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  Bengelii  Gnomon).  The 
"ibrm  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
**good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses** 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig^ 
nlficatioe. 

XI.  The  Fonnula  of  Bnpdsm. ^li  should 
seem  from  our  fiord's  own  direction  (Matt,  zxviii. 
19)  that  the  words  made  uj«  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  church 
Vas  generally  retained,  '^  I  Iwptize  thee  in  the  name 

f  the  Father,  and  of  the  Hon,  and  of  the  Holy 
fhost:"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  ci  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  or  '*  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  '*  (Acts  U.  88,  riii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  6N 
The  eastern  of  the  primitive  church,  as  fiir  as  we 
can  feam  from  the  primitive  Fathers,  wv  always 
to  baptise  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  IVinity  (see  Suicer,  t.  9,  fiawTl(af)\  and  there 
#       .  I  -  -  ..II.  .  ■  II   1 1  .1        . 

•  •  WItb  Air6  in  Mark  1 10  (T.  R.),  as  quoted  aboT« 
.  would  be  only  **  ftoa  ** ;  but  Lschmann,  Tlschendorf 

4«  tfasM,  which  wooM  sgrss  wi  ji 
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is  little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Buuk  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  b^tized  with 
Christian  bi4>ti8m  were  baptized  into  the  feith  of 
Christ,  into  Um  death  of  Christ,  not  tlyt  the  fom. 
of  words  was  different  from  that  ei\joined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Sponsors,  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  ^  ques- 
tioning »»  (iwtfh&niifia)'  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  sponsors  (called  MSoyot,  tponsores,  gut- 
cepiore*)  were  in  use  both  for  children  end  adults. 
The  mention  of  then»  first  occurs  in  Tertullian  — 
for  infents  in  the  De  BaptUmo  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
ss  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Corond  MiUtis  (c.  3: 
^*-  Inde  Busc^ti  lactis  et  melUs  coiicordiam  pn^pist- 
amus.*'  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  k^aH^xofuu)"  In  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  three  sponsors 
or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  (see  above, 
Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom 
from  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard, 
ly  have  arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing 
the  ussges  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Ihad.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (Mp  r«v  rfxpM^  if  the  deau!  rise  not  at 
all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  tor  the  dead  ** 
(or,  ^for  tkemf"*  I^schmann  and  Tisch.  read 
abrSv)* 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
bi^tism  (vicarium  bofOisma)  as  existing  among  the 
Mareionites  {De  Resur,  CVsmif,  c.  48;  Adv.  Afar- 
don.  lib.  V.  c  10);  and  St.  CSirysoetom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  liv- 
ing person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
pbce  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Hom.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  reUtes  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  {Hares,  xzviii.),  which,  he  said, 
pre^Tiiled  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  eariy  sect; 
according  to  Irenaeus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errois 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicoiaitans,  and  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  written  the  eariy  part  of  his 
Gospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Bfarcionites 
did  not  come  into  eodstenoe  till  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  b^^n  t'l 
prevail  among  heretics  end  ignorant  persons  ?  If 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  argtanmtum  ad 
hommem.  "  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  sll,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  baptize  ricariously  for  the 
dead  ?  **  The  very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  y^  showed  by  then 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  expected ;  for,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  theii 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  aU  its  significance 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  uncommon  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (eomp.  Gtl.  iv.  21-31;  and  see 
Stanley,  adh^L).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  aoqniesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  «*  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 
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of  thute  who  were  so  seenre  of  the  ftitvre  rMurree' 
kion  that  they  eren  bi^tized  for  Uie  dead,  when  bj 
aoddent  death  had  come  uiiexpectedlji  fearing  that 
the  unbapthsed  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil/* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  number  of 
modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apostle*s 
words.  And  —  which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to 
the  probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  — we  learn  from  IJghtiDOt  (on 
1  Cor.  XV.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  vicarious  ablution  for  soeh  as  died  under  any 
kgal  uncleaoness* 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  Uie  pas- 
sage in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequoit  prac- 
tice  among  the  liarcionites  and  Cerinthians.  Biis- 
interpretatiou  of  Scriptural  passages  has  undoubt- 
Hily  been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  cerenMUiy, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  as  having 
resuhod  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  rqect  the  notion  that  St.  Paul  alluded 
to  it. 

2.  Chrysoetom  bdieves  the  aposUe  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  fiiith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  ^^  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  oi  the  dead,** 
wiartvw  CIS  ytKpcty  iufdcrreunv*  "  In  this  fiuth,** 
he  says,  **  we  are  baptized.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  £uth,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St.  Paul  says,  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  t.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (r(  koI  fioMrlfp  thrip  r&p  ¥fKp&¥\  rovr- 
^crn,  ritv  Wfxdrup)  ?  For  in  this  fiuth  thou  art 
baptLeed,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ** 
(Horn.  xl.  in  I  Cor.  xv.;  cf.  Horn.  xiii.  in  KpitL  ad 
Corinth.).  St.  Chrysostom  is  foUowed,  as  usual, 
by  Tbeodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Gredc  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  bem  anticipated  by 
Tertnllian  among  the  latins  {Athc.  Mm  cion.  lib.  v. 

c.  KM,  and  probably  by  Epiphaiiius  among  the 
Qntku  {Hwru.  xzviii.). 

The  former  oi  the  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gai- 
eral  ctmsent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its  fii- 
vor  (see  Suicer,  i.  642);  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  with  St.  Chryso6tom*s  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and  graounati- 
cal  construction  of  the  words.  In  addit^  to  tiie 
above,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
if  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Among  them  the 
bUowing  appear  to  deserve  consideration. 

8.  M  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
ieath  is  dose  at  hand?  **  Epiphan.  Bm-es.  xxviiL 
3,  where  according  to  Bengel  ^4p  will  have  the 
eense  of  near,  ckie  tyxm. 

4.  **  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.**  That 
such  a  mode  <^  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15;  August.  Dt  Cw,  Dei,  xx. 
9.  Voasius  adopted  this  interpretation;  but  H  is 
very  unlikdy  that  the  cusUhu  should  have  prevailed 
in  the  da^'s  of  St.  Paul. 

5.  **  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour;  '*  where  an 
mallage  of  number  in  the  word  ptKfmp  must  be 
understood.     See  Rosenmuller,  in  loc 

6.  ^  What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for 
the  nke  of  the  dead  in  Christ?  *'  u  e.  that  so  the 
wX^jMOfUL  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Rom. 

d.  U,  25;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  *<  God  may  complete 
lilt  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom.** 
8n  UhliMiaeo,  m  Im. 
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7.  "What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptiMd  ii 
the  place  of  the  dead?  '*  i,  e.  who,  as  theimki  of 
the  fiuthftil  are  thinned  by  death,  come  fonrud  tc 
be  baptized,  thai  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  CHshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  uiterpr» 
tations. 

On  the  sulgect  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  th« 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  I)e  Baptiamo\ 
Suioer,  s.  tr.  ipaZ(m,  fi€twrl(w,  divaScyofuu,  kAjt 
ptK6s,  Ac.;  Wetstein,  as  referred  to  above;  Bmg- 
ham,  £ccL  AnL  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  DiMtertaHoneM, 
lib.  i.;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hdfr.;  and  Schoettgen, 
Her.  Hebr.,  as  referred  to  above.  E.  H.  fi. 

*  The  most  elabcMiU«  recmt  ynmk  on  baptiMn  is 
J.  W.  F.  Hi  fling's  Das  Sakrameni  der  Taxft^  % 
Bde.  Erlangen,  1846-48.  See  also  the  art  Tcitft 
(by  Steitz)  in  Herzog's  ReaLhncykL  xv.  428-483. 
Ueferences  to  the  controversial  Uterature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  e«ay,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  The  Meaning  cmd  ITse 
of  Baptizein  phUohyically  and  hittoricaihf  uwe^ 
ynttd,  puUiahed  as  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York,  Amer. 
Bible  Union,  I860),  and  also  issued  separately,  d»* 
serves  mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

Supplement  to  Baptism. 

The  ** Laying  on  of  Hands**  was  oonsi<krud  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  "Supplement  of  Baptism.*' 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  boiediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards  an 
inferiw,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appears  to  bestow 
some  gift.,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gift 
should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  that 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scape- 
goat from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21);  but. 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God 
is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  layii^ 
on  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the  OM  Testament,  Jacob 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  MnnanafJi 
with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii.  14);  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of 
hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9);  curei 
seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  presets  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  the  high« 
priest,  in  giving  his  solenm  benediction,  stretched 
out  his  hands  over  the  peofde  (Lev.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasimially  in  healing,  and  it  was  plidnly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befittii^ 
(Matt  xix.  13;  Mark  viu.  23,  x.  16).  One  of  the 
promises  attheend  of  St.  Mark's  Gcapd  to  Chriit*s 
followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  by  Uy- 
ing  on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18k  uid  accordingly 
we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17 ) 
and  Publius's  fie^er  was  healed  of  his  fever  (Acts 
xxviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  ths 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  ApoeUdic  imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viu.  17,  xix.  6).  This  pR,  of 
the  H(4y  (ihost  is  described  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Joel's  predktioD  —  **  I  wiO  pour  out  my  Spirit  upoi 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  slial 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  vtsi  ma 
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nd  jonr  old  meii  ihall  dream  dmin«;  and  on  my 
Hrvants  and  on  my  handmaidenft  I  will  pour  out  in 
IhoM  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  tbtty  shall  propheBy  " 
(ii.  17f  18,  and  88).  Accordingly  visible  super- 
natural powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift  —  powers 
which  a  Simon  Magua  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Kpheaian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be,  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (lix.  6 ).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  o(  impoh 
sition  of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  m  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (z. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  u  describttl  as 
extraordinary  (zi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
waa  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  impoaiticHk  ci  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  prindples  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (1.) 
rhe  doctrine  of  Repentance;  (2.)  of  Faith;  (3.)  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  (5.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (6.)  of  Etonal  Judgment  (Heb.  vi.  1, 
i).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
enly  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seoi  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  imposition  of 
hands  for  Uie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  ba{>- 
ttsed.  The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habitual  pmctaoe  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Everything  points  to  that  laying  on  of  hands 
whieh,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  bap- 
tism in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispmsation  is  specially  the  di»- 
•ensatkm  of  the  Spirit  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
^vfaom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  himself 
not  only  by  his  gifts,  but  idso,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated h)  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "the 
gift  of  heahng,  crif  miracles,  of  [vophecy,  of  dis- 
cerning of  q;>irits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
irterpretation  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xiL  10).  His 
grues  are,  **  love,  joy,  peace,  kmg-suflering,  gentle- 
neas,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  '*  (Gal. 
V.  82,  23) :  the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordi- 
ary,  the  latter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 
^  dififarent  ways  at  diflerent  times,  as  well  as  in 
diflbrcnt  ways  and  on  diffident  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinaiy  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Qiurch  was  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  sbwly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
Vawn.  When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
k  I  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  his  miiBcles  of 
power  ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  ^ht  the 
Mtrades,  Introduction,  and  Jerany  Taylor,  On 
Om/irmation),  But  He  continued  his  miracles  of 
jiMe.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  bemg  dis- 
momd  through  the  Church,  although  alter  a  time 
the  CKtraordlnary  gifts  were  found  no  ^nger. 

With  the  ApostoHe  i^^  and  with  the  i^  suo- 
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eeading  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  ooo- 
seqoenoea  of  the  imposition  tit  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.    Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.     WhyV     Br 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  visible  manifi»tation  Oa 
the  Spirit  his  invidble  working  was  believed  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in imparted.    That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolic days  themselves  may  be  thus  seen.    The  cer- 
emony of  hnpoaition  of  hands  was  even  thenhabit- 
ual  and  ordinaiy.    This  may  be  ccmduded  firom 
the  passage  already  quoted  fh>m  Heb.  vi.  3,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda- 
mental: it  may  possibly  also  be  deduced  (as  we 
shall  show  to  have  been  believed)  fh>m  2  Cor.  i.  81, 
82,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii 
20;  and  it  may  be  certainly  infieiied  tnm  subse- 
quent universal  practice.      But  although  all  the 
baptised  immediately  after  their  baptism  received 
the  imposition  of   iHands,  yet  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.    **Are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with   tongues?  do  all  interpret?"   (1 
Cor.   xii.   29).      Tke  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  few  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  resutts,  was  imposition 
of  lumds  made  a  general  custom  ?    Because,  though 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to  bestow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifls  and  operations  (t6. 
11).     Those  who  did  not  receive  the  visible  gifts 
mi^t  still  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  streogthening 
and  enlightenment  of  their  natural  fiwulties.     **  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit" 
{ib,  8);  while  all  in  respect  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St  Pam 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  '*  best  gifts,"  as 
**moreexodlent"  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesying  {ib,  31),  greater  too 
than  ''feith  and  hope"  (xiu.  13).     This  is  the 
grace  of  "  charity,"  which  is  another  name  fi>r  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.     This  was  doubtless  the  lielief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  univenal 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be  univer* 
sally  observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  are  numberiess  references  or  allusions  to  it  in 
the  early  Fathers.     There  u  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  in  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  a.  d.  170  {AdAuiol 
I  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).    It  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian, 
A.  D.  200  (Z>e  B(^  c  viii.;  Z>e  Returr.  Cam,  e. 
viii.);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  200  (f^fud 
Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  a.  d.  210  {Horn. 
vii.  in  £zek.)\  by  Cyprian,  a.  d.  250  {Ep.  pp.  70, 
73);  by  Firmilian,  a.  d.  250  {(^mdCypr.  Ep.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Comeliua,  a.  d.  260  (npud  Euseb.  L 
vi.  c.  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4tb  and  5th  centuries.     Cyprian  {loc.  cit.) 
derives  the  practice  finom  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  Acts  viii.     Furmilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  m  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.     **  The 
Fathers,"  says  Ho(^er,  **  everywhere  impute  unto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
makmh  us  firai  Christian  men,  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  rirtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptatl<Hi  and  sin.  .   .  .   The   Fathers 
therefore,  bein<  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation 
as  an  ordinance  Apostolic,  always   profitable  in 
(jod's  Churoh.  although  not  always  accompankd 
with  equal  bigsneas  of  those  external  eflbots  which 
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pm9  tt  eoantflDuee  at  the  flni"  (AcdL  PoL  v.  M^ 
4). 

n.  Time  of  Gmfbrmation.  —  Origiuallj  Impo- 
iHioD  of  HaiMb  fbUowwl  immediately  upon  Bii^ 
Ufln,  ao  cloaely  aa  to  i^n^ear  aa  part  oT  the  bap- 
tiimal  ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  lliia  ia 
deariy  stated  by  Tcrtuliian  (De  Bapl.  vii ,  viii.), 
Cyril  {Catech,  My^L  iu.  1),  the  author  of  the 
ApoflColical  Ckmititatlona  (vii.  43),  and  all  early 
Cluittiau  writeri;  and  benoe  it  ia  that  the  namei 
fffpayis,  xfitriuLj  siyUbun^  nynncukmiy  are  applied 
to  Baptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23;  Greg.  Nas.  Or.  p.  40; 
Ilerm.  Pott.  ill.  9, 16;  TertuU.  De  Spectac,  zzir.) 
Whether  it  were  an  uifiuit  or  an  adult  that  was 
baptized,  confirmation  and  admiasion  to  the  Eu- 
charist immediately  ensued.  This  continued  to  be 
)he  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Kastem  Churehea  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  difitaeDoe 
in  practice  between  East  simI  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  be  b^itized  together  at  the  great  KestiTala  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
bi^ttized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  degrees  it  became  custonuvy  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to  give  to 
presbyters  the  right  uf  confirming,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  The  Eaatem 
Churches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism  with 
which  the  ceremmiy  is  performed.  The  Western 
Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  Cone.  Carthng.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv.  can.  86; 
Cone.  ToUt,  i.  can.  20;  Cone.  AuiisKodor.  tma.  6; 
Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  36  and  ii.  can.  4 ;  Cone,  EKber. 
can.  38  and  77.)  TertuHiaii  says  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  (excurrat)  from 
the  city  in  which  he  resided  to  the  vilUiges  and  re- 
iiote  spots  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  those  who 
had  been  bi4>tized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
^y  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them 
( ConL  Lucif.  iv. ).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  became  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
dosely  joined  —  the  more,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  heretically  or  schis- 
matically  baptized,  not  by  rebaptism,  but  only  by 
imposition  of  bands  and  pra^-er.  By  degrees  the 
severance  became  so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  required  by  authority.  After  a  time  this  ap- 
pendix or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  of  bapUsm 
became  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  Latin  Church. 

III.  Namts  of  Confirmation.  — The  title  of 
*■  Confirmatio  **  is  modem.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
srly  Latin  ('hristian  writers,  nor  is  there  any 
3reek  equivalent  for  it:  for  rcAc/cMrit  answers 
iather  to  **  ounsecratio  '*  or  "  perfectio,**  and  refers 
either  to  ba|>ti8ra  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary 
Greek  word  is  xpuTAUt.  which,  like  the  Latin  **  unc- 
tk>,"  expressm  tne  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grsoe. 
jk  this  geuei^l  sentie  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
K  Te  have  an  uncfion  from  the  Holy  One,'*  and  in 
t  Cor.  i.  21,  "  He  which  hath  onttiniHi  us  is  (^od, 
friio  hath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 
Jm  Spirit  ill  our  hearts."  So  eariy  a  writer  as 
TtetaiUiaB  not  only  mentims  the  act  of  aiwiinting 
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at  being  m  uae  at  the  same  time  with  the  imfMnl 
tioo  of  hands  {Dt  BapL  vii.  and  viii.),  but  hi 
speaka  of  it  as  being  "  de  pristina  disciplina,"  eves 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefoce,  that  it  most 
have  been  introduced  very  eariy,  and  it  has  hew 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Soiptural  paanges 
above  quoted  imply  its  eustence  from  ttie  very  be- 
ginning. (See  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Comm,  »ft  &«.  and  Cyril  in  Caiech.  3.) 

Another  Greek  nan»e  is  ir^paeyit.  It  was  ao 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Odoasians  ^seding"  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  '*  anointed  by  God.'* 
A  simihff  expression  is  made  use  of  m  Eph.  i.  18, 
**In  whom  also  after  thai  ye  believed  ye  wetv 
Moltd  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;"  and 
again,  "  the  Holy  Spurit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
ualtd  unto  the  <ky  of  redemption  **  (%h.  iv.  80). 
The  Latin  equlvaJoitB  are  ngUlmn,  ngnaaUmn,  and 
(the  moat  commonly  used  Latin  term)  eonrigmOio, 
Augustme  {De  THn.  xv.  26)  sees  a  refereoee  in 
these  pBssages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  DtJimUom  of  C!on^mMUM)fi.— The  Greek 
Church  does  not  xAr  to  Acts  viii.,  xix.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  f<Kr  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to  1 
John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  1.  Regarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  baptism  she  wndemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  efibeted  in  the  West  The  Russian 
(Siurch  defines  it  as  **  a  mystery  in  which  the  bap- 
tized believer,  bdng  anointed  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ibr  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  {Longer  Calechiim).  The  Latitt 
Church  definea  it  as  **  unction  by  chrism  (aeoom- 
panied  by  a  set  foxm  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means 
of  which  he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  the  institution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bd- 
laimine).  The  English  Cliurch  (by  implicatnn)  as 
**a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regenerate  are 
strengthened  by  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Bioly 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  on  the  occasion  of  their  rat- 
ifying the  baptismal  vow  "  ( Om/frmotion  5ervioe). 
Were  we  to  criticise  these  d^niti<»u,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  rite  in  dififerent  ages 
of  the  Church,  we  should  be  passing  fttun  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  Theok^gical  Dietiattary. 

lAttrature.  —  Hooker,  EcelethMtieal  PoStgy  bk 
V.  §  66,  Oxf.  1863;  BeUarmme,  De  Sacrtmenic 
ConfirmaHoiMt^  in  libro  De  ControvergOsy  torn,  iii 
Col.  Agr.  1629;  DaiU^,  De  ConJirmaHone  ti  £»• 
trentd  UncHone,  Genev.  1659 ;  Hammond,  De  Om- 
Jii-maUont^  Oxon.  1661;  HaJl,  On  Jt^pomtun  of 
HamUy  Works,  ii.  876,  Lond.  1661;  Peanon, 
Lectio  V.  in  Ada  Apottohntm^  Minor  Works,  L 
362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taybr,  A  Diacoune  of  OmJirmO' 
Hon,  Works,  v.  619,  Ix>nd.  1854;  Wheatly,  /2b»- 
tratii.n  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  c  ix.  Oxf. 
1846 ;  Bingham,  Keclesinstical  AnUquitieg,  bk.  xii. 
liond.  1856;  Uguori,  Theobgia  MoraUt,  iU.  468 
I'aris,  1845;  Hey,  Lectures  on  Dmrntyy  Cuu\>. 
1841;  Mill,  PraUetion  on  Heb.  vi.  2,  Camb.  1843? 
Palmer,  Originet  UturgicoB:  On  Coi^irmatun 
\janA.  1845;  Bates,  CoUege  Lectttret  on  Ckrittitm 
Antiqtdties,  Lond.  1845;  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Cole. 
chesU,  liond.  1857;  Dr.  Wordsworth,  iWes  n 
Greek  TetL  on  AcU  viii.,  xix.  and  Heb.  vi.,  Lond 
1860,  and  On  Ow/rnwilum,  Lond.  1861;  Wat 
On  ConfirmaHon,  Lond.  1862.  F.  M. 

BARAB'BAS  {^n/mBfimu  ^^  "^  Mf 
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Mn,  see  SiiDonifl  (hum,  N,  T,  88),  «  robber 
.Ai7<rr^r,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  oommitted 
isimler  in  an  insurrection  (Blark  zv.  7 ;  Luke  xziii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at 
Jie  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilata  When 
Jie  Roman  gOTornor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
proposed  to  release  him  to  the  peofde  in  aooordance 
with  the  custom  that  he  should  relesae  one  prisoner 
to  them  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried 
out,  AZpc  ToSror,  iat6Kv^ov  S«  ^/luy  t^j^  BtuMfir 
fia^:  woich  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
Aooording  to  many  {Jive^  two  of  them  a  tecunda 
manu]  of  the  cunive,  or  later  MSS.  in  Matt,  xzvii. 
17,  his  name  was  'Iiyirovr  Bapa0$as ;  Pilate's  quea- 
tioo  there  nmning,  rim  $iKrr9  &iroA^«  &futf,' 

r6p;  and  this  reading  u  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt  vol.  ▼.  85). 
It  has  in  consequence  ben  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Fritsaehe  and  Hschendorf.o  But  the  contrast 
in  Ter.  90,  <*  that  they  should  ask  Banbbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fiUal  to  it.  H.  A. 

BAR'AGHEL  (bspn^  [whom  God  htts 
bkated]  :  BapaYs^K :  Barachtt),  ^  the  Buaite," 
hther  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  3,  6).     [Buz.] 

*  BARACHI'AH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  eariy  editions.     Bekkchiah  7. 

BARACHI'AS  [Bapaxias'-  Birachiat],  Matt 
xxiii.  35.  [Zachabias.] 

BA'RAK  (p^,  Ughtmng,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16: 
Bop^,  LXX.:  [5/irac,  Vulg. :]  comp.  the  fiunily 
name  of  Hannibal,  Barea  =  " fuimen  belli"),  son 
>f  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
Naphthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  Kphraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabm.  Jabin(*^pradent ")  was  probalily  the  dy- 
nastic name  of  those  kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose 
capital  dty  was  Hazor  on  Lake  Merom.  Sisera, 
his  genenJ  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
popcdatkm  at  Haroaheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own 
expmss  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely- 
armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and 
Zebukm  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  proph- 
etess, the  little  army,  seising  the  opportunity  of 
a  proridential  storm  (Joseph,  t.  5,§  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  fiioes  of  ttie  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Osnaanites  in  the  pfaun  of  Jezreel  (Esdiaelon), 
^  the  battle  fidd  of  Pakstine"  (Stanley,  S.  <ft  P. 
p.  331).  From  the  prominent  mentkm  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  T.  19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
sbon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly 
due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
Qoas  torrent  (yfi/udf)^ovf,  LXX.),  particukurly  its 
western  brsncn  a^ea  M^ddo.  llie  victory  was 
dedsive,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
snurdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
tnsiied,  and  the  next  danger  came  from  a  diArent 
foaiter.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
^ian  ode  in  commemorstion  of  th^  deliverance 
Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difBeult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
ippean  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
.Jadg.  V.  6).     If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 


TlKlieadorf  adopted  this  raadlog  la  his  uttmd 
•ditkm  (1819),  but  tt^UA  it  lo  his  tetffth 
tvmu  and  in  the  slchth.  now  (1887)  In 
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mneb  as  178  yean  after  Joshua,  wheie  he  is  geB> 
erally  phMsed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the  nar- 
rative to  be  a  repetiUon  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  ( fimeai- 
oyies,  p.  228  ff.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  foi 
this  view;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hasor;  the 
mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19:  c£ 
Josh.  xi.  2  ff.);  the  general  kwality  of  the  battle 
the  prominence  of  duiriots  in  both  namtives,  ano 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seemt 
to  mean  **  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  maig. 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  not  »« the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  diflkuhies  are  also  thus  re* 
moved,  but  it  is  fiiir  to  add  that  in  Stanley^s 
opinion  (5.  A  P.,  p.  392,  note)  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficuHies  in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gwih. 
dt»  VoUut  lirael:  Ijord  A.  Hervey,  Oeneahgieff 
pp.  225-246  ff.)  [Di£B«>RAii.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak^s  victory  over  Sisera  im> 
part  a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  furnish  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  oi  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  Uiousandt 
of  years  ago,  so  many  of  the  places  mentkmed  hi 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  battle-field  lies  now  mapped  out  before  us 
on  the  fiice  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event  I>r.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ahnost  in  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  has 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movenimts  of  the  boa- 
tile  armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  all  tlieee  stiU  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narrative  pruraippose.  The 
passage  is  too  k>ng  for  citation  {Land  and  Book,  i. 
141-144),  but  will  be  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  StanJey 
has  given  a  similar  description  ( Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  831, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
the  conquerors  (Judg.  v.)  from  HoDmann,  CommenU 
p/iilol.-cnL  (lips.  1818);  Bbticher,  AekrenU$e  am 
Alt.  Tttt.  (p.  16  ff.);  Gumpach,  AkteMumeniUcht 
Siudien  (Heidelberg,  1852);  and  Sack,  Lieder  in 
den  kutoritckem  Bucher  de»  A.  T,  (1864).  The 
exegetieal  artides  (embracing  tianshition  and  notes; 
of  Dr.  Robinson  {BUbl.  Repots,  i.  568-612)  and  of 
I>of.  Kobbhis  {BM.  Stcrt,  x\l  pp.  597-442)  are 
elaborate  and  valuable.  The  (unmientaries  on 
Judges  (those  of  Studer,  Kelt,  Bertheau,  Caaael) 
give  special  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spirited  though  fr«6 
tnuisktion  of  the  song  in  Milroan*3  Hittory  of 
the  Jew,  i.  pp.  292-2^5  (Amer.  ed.).     H. 

BARBARIAN  (fidp$apos).  Tlas  jU^  *EAAnr 
fidpfiapos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  j^n,  ii.  504 ;  and  m  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;**  where  Luther 
used  the  term  **  Ungriedie,**  which  happily  expresses 
its  force.  *  EAAtivcs  irol  fiipfiapoi  is  the  constant 
division  found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  8)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur,  al- 
though he  terms  the  Cariaus  0ap0ap6<pwyoi  U^ 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
Kdpfiayot  with  Kdp)^  At  fitst,  aooording  to  Str»< 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  only  used  kot'  ^ofMororoiU* 

ot  pabllofttkm,  asiifaing  his  ressom  at  eonsldsrsbh 
length.  bmtJboTngeiami^BAxeoumo/thf  ^'nU't  Jk% 
Qf  the  Qnek  A    T.,  pp,  liM-196  A 
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HaXovrrtw,  ukI  ita  generic  use  wu  mbnqiMDt. 
It  ofteo  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
civ.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xzvtii.  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  INmic 
dialect).  So  too   iEsch.  Agam,  9013,  )(9\t96¥os 

and  even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patns,  Urt  A4<r$ws 
S»v  wal  iv  ^v^  fiapfiip^  rt$p€ifjLfi4poSy  Pl^  ^f^o- 
tag.  341  c  (it  18  not  so  strong  a  vrord  as  wa\iy 
yXMWQs,  Donaldson,  Crat.  §  88);  and  the  often 
qnoted  Un»  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,  87,— 

**  BarbamB  hie  «go  sum  quia  non  intdkgor  «0t." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  rohs  fi^  v^idv 
6/Aoy\^aovSf  Herod,  ii.  168;  and  fHpfiaoot  is 
used  in  Uic  1 JCX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewisn  dis- 
tinction.    Hius  in  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  Xabs  fidpfiapos  is 

used  to  translate  Tlf^,  **peregrino  sermoneutens*' 
(Schleusn.  The».  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
prdan  ftt)m  tVy,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  ol  f|«,  and  Matt.  vi.  82,  rii  lf$yn, 

used  HebraisUcaUy  for  D^.'l2l,  D'^f  H  (in  very  much 

the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidpfiapot)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the    Tabiiudists  we  find    Palestine  opposed    to 

nySn^  just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  if  fidp- 
fiaposi  (cf.  Cic.  Fin,  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centurin 
Chorogr*  ad  iniL)  And  yet  so  completely  was 
the  term  fidpfiapos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus 
and  Philo  scruple  .is  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  them  {Ant  ji.  7,  §  1,  ^ftc.),  ss  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  themsdves 
(**  Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit  harbare;'* 
Eiant.  Ann.  prol.  10).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  began  to  involve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  {Bjf^s  /3ap/3dpov,  2  Mace.  iv.  25,  jx.  2, 
Ac.),  and  then  the  Romans  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  <^  its  meaning  (Cic.  dt  Hep.  i.  37, 
§  68).  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians;  though  the  Greek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  "  barbarians  *'  to  the 
^ery  last.  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith; 
W1n«,  s.  ».)  F.  W.  F. 


*  BARBAROUS  (fidpfiapot),  as  empbyed  in 
Acts  xxviii.  2  (A  V.),  means  "foreign,*'  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitseans 
IS  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  Gredcs. 
The  inhabitants  of  Melita  ( Afaiia ),  were  a  Phoenician 
*aoe  and  spoke  the  Punic,  t.  e.  Phoenician,  as  spoken 
it  Carthage.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  term  ren- 
iered  "  barbarous  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  led  Coleridge 
to  deny  that  the  Mditsans  oould  be  meant  there, 
because  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  *<  no  little 
kindness'*  which  "the  barbarous  people  showed" 
jo  the  wrecked  mariners  obliges  us  to  acquit  them  of 
uiy  want  of  humanity.  "  Barbarians  "  (see  above) 
would  be  less  inexact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
nuiie  objectionable  meaning.  H. 

BARHUTtflTB,  THE.     [Bahurim.] 

BARI'AH  (rri?  [a  boU]:  B«#<;  [V»t. 
Maf>»*«j  Alex.  BcpMi:  Baria),  one  of  the  sods  of 
Slieniaiah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fomily  of  Ju- 
iah  (1  Chr.  iU.  22). 

BAR-JE'SXTS.    [Elymas.] 

BABr>JCVKA.    (Prbb.] 


BARLEY 

BAR'KOS  (Dhpna  [painter] :  Bapicds,  [Jwfk 

BttpKovsi  in  Ndi.]  Bopirov^,  [Alex.  BapKovTi] 
Brrcm).  "  Children  of  Barkos  *'  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  o^vity  witl 
Zerubbabel  (F^.  U.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (nn^Q7,se'dfdA :  jcpi^:  hord^mn) 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Plin} 
(//.  N,  xviii.  7)  BUtes  that  barley  b  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodcr.  i.  84; 
Plin.  xxii.  25);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xzviL  16; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  Ac.),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Jndg. 
vU.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  kntilsB, 
millet,  Ac.  (Es.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cidus  (£c. 
iv.  12);  ss  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (%iiL  154);  and  Pliny  (i7.  N. 
xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  thoqgh  bai> 
ley  was  extensively  used  by  the  andents,  it  had  in 
his  time  fidlen  into  disrepute  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Soninni  says  that 
bariey  ii  the  common  food  for  hones  in  the  East. 
Oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  them.  [Ryk.]  (See  also 
Kitto,  Pky$.  H.  of  Pal  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mithna  as  the  food  of  bones  and 


The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
93;  2  Sam.  zxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  pbee  in  Palestuie 
in  Mareh  and  April,  and  m  the  hilly  districts  as 
late  as  May ;  but  the  period  of  coune  varies  ac- 
oordiug  to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows. 
Maria  {Trav.  416)  says  that  the  bailey  in  the 
phun  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Niebuhr 
{Besch.  von  Arab.  p.  160)  found  barley  ripe  at  the 
end  of  Mareh  in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem.  The 
bariey  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  some  places  by  a  vreek,  in  othen  by  ftilly  three 
weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bes.  ii.  99, 278).  In  Egypt 
the  barley  is  about  a  month  eariier  than  the  wheat ; 
whence  tta  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Bariey  was  sovrn  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  Mareh,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writen  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  (PAys.  B,  PaL  229). 
This  answen  to  the  winter  and  spriqg-^ovn  wheat 
of  our  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  gen- 
erally ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  .lews :  the  winter  and  spring-sown  bariey 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  gamen  about  tfaic 
same  time ;  though  of  course  the  very  Inie  spring- 
sown  crc^  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Mi^r  Skinner  (/l(Aren/iires  in  an  Overland  Jfmr 
ney  to  /ndin,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submeruon  umilar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Ho)le  (Kitto'a  CyvL  Bib.  UL  art  •*Barfey": 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is 
xxxii.  20:  ''Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  afe 
waters;"  and  demun  to  the  explanation  whic^ 
many  writen  have  given,  namely,  that  alhiakn  it 
made  to  the  mode  in  which  rict  is  eultivated.  Wt 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  thi 
in  Eod.  zi.  1  has  any  wfcwiiee  to  ini^a 
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tioo  of  newly  sown  bariey-fieuds.  Solomon  in  the 
sontext  u  enforcing  obligatbns  tu  hberalit*-  of  that 
ctpecial  nature  which  looka  noC  for  a  reccnnpenae: 
u  Bishop  Hall  layB,  **  Bestow  thy  baneflccnce  on 
those  from  whom  there  is  no  [irobability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  is  clear  that,  if  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  culture  referred  to  above, 
rither  in  the  case  of  rice  or  ImHey,  the  force  and 
monl  worth  of  the  lesson  is  lost;  for  the  motiTe 
of  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this: 
^  Be  liberal  to  those  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay 
thee  again,  as  bread  or  com  cast  into  the  pool  or  the 
rirer  is  likely  to  return  again  unto  thee.**  Barley, 
■s  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
wheat.  [Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpumius(£c/. 
m.  W),  Pliny  (//.  Y.  xviU.  7),  and  Urj  (xxyu.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  aooord- 
ing  to  Tract,  Suihtdr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
Ctw:  **Si  quis  Ions  cssus  reciderit  jussn  judicum 
srese  inditns  hordeo  cibaiur^  donee  venter  ^us  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Aodem  travellers  to  show.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Bodk^  p.  44!) )  says  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  oompbun  that  their  Of^ves- 
HHB  have  left  them  nothing  but  barky  brtnd  to 
sat.**  This  fiict  u  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
ddaie  some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, was  hoirUy  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
oflfaring  of  whtii  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-oflfering 
(Num.  V.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the 
low  rqMitation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
eireomstanoe  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Esekiel  (xiii.  19),  "  Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handfols  of  b  fir  ley  t "  And 
how  Som  the  knowledge  of  the  &ct  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  "  man  told  to  his  fellow  *' 
(Judg.  vii.  13).  Gideon's  **  fondly  was  poor  in 
Ttfsnsnsnh — and  hewa^  the  least  in  his  &ther*s 
house;**  an i  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it. 
Again,  the  Isradites  had  lieen  oppressed  by  Midisn 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  there- 
of. Tlie  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
nemies.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
<^If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gidecm  and  his  band 
•*  ctkes  of  barlty  bread,^^  as  their  sucoesson  the 
haughty  Bedawtn  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ene- 
aaiea,  the  application  wouM  be  all  the  more  nat- 
KnJ.**  That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Pdestane  is  dear  from  Deut  viii.  8;  2  Chr.  li. 
10,  16. 

The  eultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  into 
*«t«o-rowed**  and  usiz-rowed**  Unds.  Of  the 
flnt  the  Hordatm  tBttichumy  the  common  summer 
bvley  of  En^aad,  is  an  example;  while  the  H. 
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htzaUiekum,  or  winter  barley  of   Cm&ers,  wiC 
serve  to  represent  the  btter  kind.    The  kind  usuallj 
grown  in  Pislestine  is  the  /7.  dittiehum.     It  is  tor. 
'  well  known  to  need  further  description.'*   W.  H. 

BARNABAS  (n^l^arn^:  Bapydfias 
[Bamabat],  a  name  signifying  vibs  wapoK^irtws,. 
**  son  of  pK^>heey,**  or  **  exhortation  **  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  *'- oonsoUtion,'*  as  A.  V.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Juskpr  (or  Joses,  as 
the  Rec  Text),  a  Levite  of  the  ishmd  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  eariy  a  disciple  of  Christ  (according  to 
Euseb.  H.  K.  i.  12,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  one  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (/.  c.) 
is  related  to  have  brouj^t  the  price  of  a  field  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
.\postleB.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducii>u 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  .Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  ccmint; 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
26),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rgoiced  at  seeing  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  (xod,  and  went  to  Tsisus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  (kntiles 
(Acts  zxvi.  17).  Having  brought  Saul  to  An- 
tioch, he  was  sent,  together  with  him,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a  coming 
fiimine,  with  rdief  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
bemg  specially  pomted  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  kx  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church  and  sent  forth  (a.  d.  4d).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  imd  Paul  agoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Their  firrt  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (A.  D.  47  or  48).  they  were  iteiit  (a.  d.  50) 
with  some  others,  to  Jeruffidem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  flf.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  undrcumdsion.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionury  journey,  John  Mark, 
si8ter*s  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  flf.).  <*The 
contention  wss  so  sharp  that  they  parted  asunder;  ** 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  ftmiished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth 
ren  to  the  grace  of  Ciod,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  lie  took  Alark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
(jaL  ii.  1,  9,  13,  bekng  to  an  earlier  period ;  ^  see 
abore.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  mfer  that  Barnabas 
was  a  married  man;  and  from  (ral.  L  c,  and  the 
dreumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  char- 
a'-icr  seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


•  TheHsbip«woni  H")  7tr  Is dsrivsil fhm  lytT, 

Ismra ;  so  ealM  frooi  ttis  kmg,  rough  awns  whfeb  are 
itlMhed  to  the  bode.    Sfanilarly,  hmJtum  is  tnok 


ft  •The  noOesor 


In  Gal.  U.  IS 


tetsr. 


If  we  plaes  Paul^  rebuke  of  Peter  (Oal.  II.  11)  hi  itM 
Interval  between  the  apostle's  second  and  third  misskm- 
ary  jonn^,  Aets  zviU.  28  (Neander,  Pflamungy  1 
861;  Bamnffuten,  Apoatelgetek.  U.  851  and  others) 
As  lo  ehaiaeter,  some  of  the  Oennans  oompsre  Bsr 
nahas  wUh  Malancthcm  and  Fam  with  LnttiMr.     B 
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fbe  great  Apoalie.  Ab  to  Us  ftirther  hbon  uid 
death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milafii  aod  became  first  bishc^  of  the  chmvh 
there:  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  have 
preached  in  Home  and  Aleiandria,  and  converted 
Element  of  Rome:  the  Gementine  Beoognitions, 
to  have  preached  iu  Home,  even  during  the  lifMime 
of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apdcrfphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Ada  et  Pctmo  Bar- 
ttaba  in  Cypro^  which  relates  his  second  mlssionar}' 
journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  mart}Tdom 
there;  and  a  still  later  encomium  of  Barnabas,  by 
a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  an  acoomit  of  the  pretended  finding  ai 
his  body  in  the  tiuie  uf  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474- 
490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters  called 
..y  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four 
chapters  and  a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbaious 
loOin  version;  the  rest  in  the  orighial  Greek.<i  Its 
authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names;  and  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  BarMbas 
by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times),  by  Origen  (thrice), 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  sl- 
owed by  Euseb.  {H.  £*.  iii.  25)  and  Jerome  ( CV'to^ 
ScripUyr.  EccletuuL  c.  6:  see  Pearson,  Vtndicia 
IgmUiatue,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But  it  is  very  generally 
given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated  by  Hefele, 
in  the  prolegoraena  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  TUbingen,  1847;  and  more 
at  length  in  his  volume,  D(U  Stmtfichrtiben  de* 
Ap,  Barnabas,  ^c,  Tubingen,  1840;  and  in  He- 
berie*s  article  in  Herzog's  CyclopoNiiA.  [See  also 
Norton's  Gemdnentti  ^  the  GotptU,  2d  ed.,  vol. 
i.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  ccl.-oclviii.,  Cambr.  1846,  and 
Donaldson's  Hitt.  of  Christian  UUrnturs  and 
Doctrine,  i.  201-211,  Lond.  1864.  — A.]  H.  A. 

BARODIS  (BafHvBis  [Vat.  Alex.  -9us]: 
Rahofu\  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  ^*  serv- 
ants of  Sobmon  "  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
ki  tiie  list  of  EiEra  or  Nehemiah. 

*  BARREL.  The  Hebrew  woid  (13  :  ^pia: 
kydna)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii. 
33,  is  everywhere  else  translated  Pitchek,  which 
see.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  "pail"  (^tmer, 
De  Wette)  would  be  a  better  rendering  than 
**  barrel " ;  Coverdale  and  Sharpe  have  ^  pitcher.'* 

A 

BAR'S  ABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabab;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BARTAOUS  (BoprcUof :  Bezax),  the  fiither 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esdr. 
iv.  29).  "The  admirable"  (6  $av/uurT6s)  was 
proMhly  an  oflScial  title  belonging  to  his  rank. 

rhe  Syriac  version  has  "'^'  ""K.  a  name  which  re- 

jails  that  of  Artachseas  (*A/rraxa^i}')t  who  is 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  a 
high  position  in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes, 
and  a  sp<«^ial  fiivorite  of  that  king  (Simonia,  Onom,; 
SmiOi's  Did.  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW    {hapSo^ofuuos,  t.  e. 

a  •  Ths  raeently  discovered  Cbdex  aumiiieu$,  pab- 
Hshsd  bj  Tlschendorf  In  1862  and  1868,  contains  the 
«1li«  fipistle  in  Gresk.  The  portkm  supplied  by  the 
'Mtx  atnaittcuf  la  given  Uterally  In  thessoond  edition 
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^Obri  ")$,  fon  of  Tabnai:  coup,  (be  LXX 

[BoKafJ,  eoA/J;  Alex.]  eoA/ioi,  SoKouoi,  Josh 
Zf.  1^  2  Sam.  xiiL  37,  and  Bokofuuot,  Joseph 
AnL  XX.  1,  §  1 :  Barthohmaus),  one  of  the  Twelw 
Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iu.  18;  Luks 
vi.  14;  Acta  i.  13).  His  own  name  nowhere  i^ 
pears  in  the  three  first  Gospels ;  and  it  has  beoi 
not  improbably  coi\jectured  that  he  is  identical  with 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  Nathanael  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip; 
and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apostles 
(cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether. It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2,  that  he 
can  have  been  other  than  an  apostle.  If  this  may 
be  assumed,  he  was  bom  at  Cbda  of  (jalilee;  and 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in  India  (Euseb. 
ff.  £.  V.  10,  Jerome,  Hr.  lUust,  36),  meaning 
thereby,  probably,  Arabia  FUix  {"Iv^oi  ol  koXjov- 
fi9P0i  thiaifjMMSt  Sophron.),  which  was  sometimes 
called  India  by  Uie  ancients  (Mosheim,  De  Rebus 
ChtisL  ante  ConsiasU.  M.  Commentarii,  p.  206). 
Some  aUot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field, 
and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  aUve  and 
then  crucified  with  bis  bead  downwards  (Asseroann. 
Bibl.  Or.  ill.  2,  20).  H.  A. 

BARTIMJB'US  [A  Y.   Bartime'us]   (Bap 

Tifieuos,  t.  c.  ^WCp  '^^j  8onof  Timai),  a  blind 
bei^gar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  46  AT.)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Ijord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding 
that  many  chaiged  him  to  hold  his  peace,  ha  con- 
tinued crying,  *^  Jesus,  thou  son  d  David,  have 
mercy  on  me !  "  Bdng  called,  and  his  blindness 
miraculously  cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  fiuth,  by 
Jesus,  he  became  thenceforward  a  disdple.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  H.  A. 

*  The  account  of  this  mincle  as  related  by  all 
thu  Synoptists  is  comparatively  fiiU  (Matt  xx.  29- 
84;  MariLX.  46-52;  Lukexviii.  35-43).  Inpointof 
vividness  of  description  and  moral  suggestiveness 
it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  similar  narrative  in 
the  (jospel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  performed  and  its  import  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  relations  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  the  remarks  of  lV«neh 
{Miracles  of  our  Lnrd,  pp.  11-15,  341  AT.,  Amcr. 
ed.)  diMiiii  to  be  read.  Westcott  cbuses  it  among 
**  the  mfa«i»Ui  of  personal  faith  "  so  signally  exempli- 
fied here,  both  in  its  degree  and  its  reward  {In- 
troduct.  to  the  Study  of  the  Goq>dSj  p.  467,  Amer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
Miracles,  pp.  48-59.  Le  Clerc's  rule  rxpbdns 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  blind  men  as  Lealed  at  this  time,  but  Mark 
and  Luke  of  only  one:  "  C^i  plura  namit,  pauckyra 
oomplectltur  ;  qui  pauciora  memorat,  (jura  noo 
negat."  It  has  been  thought  more  difficult  U 
explain  how  Luke  should  seem  to  say  that  Jesos 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  perfonned  the 
ctire,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  he  per 
formed  it  as  he  was  leading  Jericho.  One  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  two 
blind  men,  one  before  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
other  on  his  depaHure  from  it;  the  fotmer  boi^ 
the  instance  that  Luke  mentions,  the  latter  thai 
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901401  Mark  irwDtioDs,  while  Mfttfthew  speaks  of  th#) 
iwo  casfes  together.  So  Wieseler  {SyncpBe  der  vier 
Evang.  p.  ?J2)  and  Ebrard  {KritUc  der  Evany. 
Ge$chick.  p.  467  ff.,  2te  Attfl.)«  Neander  (note  in  his 
jAben  Jew  Chritti^  p.  614,  4te  Aufl.)  inclines  to 
.be  same  view.  It  is  poesible  also,  as  Bengel  sug- 
^esU  {Gnomon  N,  T.  i.  140),  that  Bartimeus  ha\-ing 
Guled  in  his  first  application  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  \^  request  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  another  blind  man,  as  Jesus  left  the  house 
of  Zaocheus  and  the  city  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  additional  words  in  Luke  zviii.  38,  <*  And  {on 
the  morrwo)  he  cried  *'  Ac,  would  thus  conciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly;  and,  renily,  the  con- 
fessedly firagmentary  character  of  the  narratives 
aUows  OS,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
sion.   Trench  fitvorg  this  Isist  explanation.       H. 

BA'BUGH  {^"^^^hUued^Btntdici:  Bo- 

0o^X*  Jo^pl**  Bopovxot'  Bineh).  L  Son  of 
Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  XXX vi.  4  ff. ;  32)  and  fidthful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §  2 ; 
B.  c.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  of  a  noble  &mily  (Joseph.  Ant,  x.  9,  §  1, 
i^  iwttriifiou  <rf69pa  oUtasi  comp.  Jer.  li.  59; 
Bar.  i.  1,  De  tnbu  Simeon,  Vet.  Lat),  and  of  di»- 
tinguished  acquirements  (Joseph.  L  c  rf  warp^ 
yXjArrp  3ia^cp<{rr»f  vciratSfVfi^yof);  and  nis 
brother  Seraiah  held  an  honorable  office  in  the  court 
of  Zed^iah  (Jer.  li.  59).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  fiivor  of  the  Chal- 
dfimns  (Jer.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  b.  c.  5S6 
(Joaeph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1).  By  the  permission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Miaa- 
l^iatha  (Joaeph.  /.  c);  but  was  afterwards  forced 
to  go  down  to  E^gypt  vrith  "  the  remnant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations  "  (Jer.  xliii.  6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  6).  Nothing  u  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of 
Jetemiah,  and  then  retired  to  Babybn,  where  he 
died  in  the  12th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt,  Einl.  1740  p.).  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  **on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  ** 
(Hebrm  tradunt),  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
■n  Egypt  **  before  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Nabodiodonosor "  {Ckmm.  in  It.  xxx.  6,  7,  p. 
405).     [Jehkmiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

3.  The  son  of  Zabhai,  who  aausted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  ill.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  fiunily  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
eofenaat  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hoaeeh.  a  descendant  of  Perec, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  b 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though 
'*t  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  ririd  re- 
jection of  the  ancient  prophet  ic  fire.  It  may  be 
idvided  into  two  main  parts,  i.-iii.  8,  and  ill.  9- 
mi.  The  fint  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
y  1*14 ),  foUowed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
UMiL  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
iddrcas  to  Israel  (iiL  9-iv.  30),  pointing  ou'  tlie 
dii  of  the  people  in  neglecting  the  divine  tear«king 
gf  Wisdom  (iU.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  ucblci 
«tuBnt  of  Jerofldem  over  her  ehildren,  through^ 
vUoh  hope  Mall  ^n»  (It.  9-30).    Aftffthjthe| 
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tone  of  the  book  again  changes  suddenly,  «ud  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triuiuphaut 
joy,  and  paints  in  the  glowing  oolors  of  Isaiah  the 
return  cf  God's  chosdn  peopie  and  their  abiding 
glory  (iv.  80-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Ureek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  (Fritzsche,  EinL  §  7);  but  the 
Syro-Hexapbric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which 
a  compkte  edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said 
to  contain  references  to  the  version  of  Tlieodotion 
(Eichhom,  EinL  m  die  Apoc  Schrijt  p.  888  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greek, 
if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
renudn,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  geno^y  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Rom.  1^; 
Sabatier)  is  mora  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritxsche, 
Lc). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoulit- 
edly  the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  detub  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(Irci;  De  Wette  con;.  /ay}W,  EtnL  §  321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "  tkeJi/Vi  year  '* 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies  but 
also  erident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  b^n- 
nuig  of  the  GapUrity  (iii  9  If.,  iv.  22  ff.;  i.  3  ff. 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  bekl  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hienm.  Prtef.  in  Jerem.  p.  834  .  .  .  nee 
habetur  apud  Hebrwoe ;  Epiph.  de  mens,  oh  Kwrat 
^wio'ToAol  {hapohx)  icap  'Z^paiois)\  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Cireek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti 
tutM>ns  that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, **on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpisus" 
t.  «.  the  day  of  Atonement;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1) 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  AnnL  Ante-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  Uie  book  in  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin 
But  from  the  time  of  Irenseus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  wori(  <^  Jeremiah  (Iren.  Adv.  Hasr. 
V.  35, 1,  tigmficavit  Jertmias^  Bar.  iv.  36-v. ;  Ter^ 
Tuu..  c.  GnosL  8,  Hieremia,  Bar.  (Epist)  ri.  3 
ff.;  Clem.  Pcsd.  I  10,  §  91,  Ztii  *Icpc/Jov,  Bar.  iv. 
4;  id.  Pad.  u.  3,  §  36,  9c(a  yjMipi,  Bar.  iu.  16- 
19;  Okig.  ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  ^;  *Upfuias  ahi 
Bjfiiyois  jcol  rp  iwurroKp  (? );  Cypr.  Test.  Lib. 
u.  6,  (ymd  flieremiamy  mr.  iii.  35,  Ac.).  It  was, 
however,  **  obelized  *'  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  {Cud.  Chis.  ap.  Damei, 
Ac.,  Romse,  1779,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  Nicephorur ;  but  it 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp 
[Athan.]  Sjfn.  8.  ScripL  ap.  Oedner,  2k»r  Gesch 
des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  ProL  m  Psalm.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  tL:  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Eplpoanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
jf  Baruch  (iii.  16)  as  attributed  **  more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah"  {guidam  .  .  .  forJi5cB  ^iu  attrUm^ 
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.  .  .  mdJeremia  ceUbratku  habetur,  de  Civ. 
EviiL  83),  and  dsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c. 
FiiMtL  xu.  43).  At  the  Council  of  rrent  Baruch 
mw  wdmi^^H  into  the  Romiah  (^aoon;  but  the 
Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  phiced  it 
Among  the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston 
mainUuned  its  authenticity  (/.  c.  infra). 

4.  (^^onsidenble  discussion  has  been  nused  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
sdvucated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  Ac. ; 
but  Jahn  is  undecided:  Bertholdt,  hiid.  1765),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (Itendtsen, 
GruiMsbergf  Movers,  Hitzig,  l)e  Wette,  EinL 
§  323).  Others  again  have  maintained  that  the 
Greek  is  the  original  text  (Eichhom,  AiW.  388  ff.; 
Berthoklt,  Eiid,  1757;  lluvemick,  ap.  Ue  Wette, 
I.  c).  The  truth  appears  to  lie  lietween  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language.  'Hie  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation 
md  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.  y, 

.  14,  15,  22,  ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8;  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations:  e.  g.  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18,  2U.  Till'  «<econd  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vi^r,  closely 
^proache«  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  Jereiuiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  first  part  (cf.  i.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii. 
1,  2=  Dan.  ix.  12, 13;  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  pbuK  to  the  tone  and  imageiy  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah. 

5.  llie  most  probaUe  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thor- 
oughly CTMiversant  wiCn  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tk>n  of  JereiniAh,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig.  Krit/Mhe),  found  tne  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  Ikmich  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  8»rfu^i}f,  &wo(rroA^,  /3d,u/9T?o'is  (jBo/a- 
6car),  dwoiKio-^f,  ficbva,  kwwrrpi^fiv  {neui.)^ 
if>ydC€<r$al  rivi,  ivofia  twiKoXutrOai  M  rivt), 
and  tile  great  discr^Nincy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  dusters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  I  een  made  to 
the  canonical  prophecies.  These  verl^aJ  coinddenoes 
jease  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  l^ecome  very 
•we;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  ch:  raeteristic 
words:  e.  g.  6  aiAvios^  6  &yioSi  4irdyfty,  At  the 
lame  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
'.  g*  xVf*^'^^^  '^  coherence  of  the  book  in 
ts  present  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
(FVitzsche,  EinL  §  5;  Hitzig,  Ptabn,  U.  119; 
GwaU,  Geich.  (L  Volkes  hr.  iv.  232  n.)  Berthoklt 
appears  to  be  quite  in  error  {KinL  1743,  1762)  in 
visigning  iu.  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette, 
EinL  §  322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  tiaruch.  Ewald  {L  c. 
ip.  230  ff.)  assigns  it  to  the  dose  of  the  Persian 
period;  and  this  may  be  true  as  &r  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned;  but  the  present  book  must 
be  placed  considerably  Uter,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  b.  c.  160),  or 
lonewhat  earlier. 

7    The  Epittle  of  Jeremiah,  wh&oh,  aooorfing 
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to  the  authority  of  toine  Greek  BiSS.,  stands  k 
the  Engiish  verrion  as  the  6tii  cht4iter  of  Bsrud^ 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe 
torical  declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jer.  x. 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jer 
emiah  "to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  ti 
Babybn."  The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  bj 
the  repetition  ni  a  common  burden:  they  art  nc 
gods;  fear  them  not  (w.  16,  23,  29,  66);  haio  can 
a  man  think  or  tag  that  they  are  godt  t  (w.  40, 44, 
66,  64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closdy  anal- 
ogous  to  thatof  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  show» 
an  intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  idolatrous  wwship 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purit} 
of  the  HeUeiiistic  dialect,  pohits  to  Egypt  as  tlK 
country  in  which  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  sup- 
posed reference  ui  2  Maoc.  ii.  2  u  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  n.  c 

8.  A  Syriac  first  hi^tstje  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  *'  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  I'olyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  en- 
couragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  {kinL 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  {/ntrod.  to  the 
0.  T.  iii.  424)]  considers  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  (A  CoUedion  of  Authentic 
Record^  ilc.  London,  1727,  i.  1  ff.,  25  ff.)  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  canonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

B.  F.  W. 

•  The  "  First  Epistle  of  Baruch  '*  has  also  been 
published  in  Liigarde*s Z.ti^'  le^.  Ttti.  Apocr,  Syr- 
iace,  Beri.  1861,  and  a  Latin  translation  (taken 
from  the  London  Polyglott)  may  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius's  Cod.  pgf^cjngr.  V.  T.^  ii.  145  ff.  Gins- 
burg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kittos  Cyckip.  ifBibL  Lit., 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  epbtle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "  interesting  relic  '*  of  antiquit; 
has  been  so  unjustly  n^lected.  He  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  b.  c.  A. 

BAR'ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  maig 
[but  Brrzeluh  in  the  text     See  Addus]. 

BARZILXAI  [3  syl]  (^Vn?,  troii:  Bfp- 

C«XA(  [Vat  Alex.  -Act;  in  Ev.,' bWcAAoI;  ete.; 
in  Neh.,  Alex.  Bcp^cAAol]  :  Berzeuai).  1.  A 
wealthy  GUeadite  who  showed  hospitality  to  David 
when  he  fled  fix>m  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  fiseling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  offer  of 
ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-89). 
David  Ijefore-  his  death  recommended  his  sons  to 
the  kindness  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  [The  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter,  who  married  into  s 
priestly  fomUy,  were  mialile,  alter  the  Captivity,  ts 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  6? 
See  1  Esdr.  v.  38).] 

2.  A  Mehokthdte,  whose  son  Adrid  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

R.  n .  B. 

BAS'ALOTH  (BwraXe^ ;  [Alex.  BattKm9 
[AU.  BoffoX^:]  Phasnlcn)  1  Esdr.  v.  81 
[Bazlith.] 

BAS^'CAMA  iii  Baaxt/tai  Jos.  B<urir^:  Ba9 
odtna),  a  place  in  Gilead  (ci«  r^p  roAoaSirir)  when 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  was  killed  by  'I>7pl^  ■o' 
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wliiah  hi*  booM  irara  afterwwdU  dinntond 

ftod  ooovi^jed  to  MoJin  bj  hii  brother  Simon  (1 

Umbo,  xiu.  33;  Jowph.  Ant.  xiU.  6,  (  6).     No 

ti«oe  of  the  name  has  yet  been  dlwoverad.      G. 

BA'SHAN  (almoit  invariablj  with  the  deEnite 

article,  IB^^n :  Boffdy'  Bnain),  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Aigob  and  other 
district*  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designaUon,  bat  is  fWimi^'T'"**  spoken  of  as  the 

»*lMidof  Uaahan"  (^71  y^^  IChr.  v.  II;  and 
eomp.  Num.  xxi.  3-i,  xzziL  88),  and  sometimes  as 

"all  Bashan  "  ('s  .T  ^"^  ;  Deut.  lii.  10,  13;  Josh. 

zii.  5,  ziii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rad  after  their  conquest  of  the  land  d  Sihon  from 
Ainou  to  Jabbok.  They  "  turned  '*  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  "went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan  "  —  probably  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hcyj 
and  by  the  Romans  before  than  —  to  £drd  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lefah.  [Edhiu.]  Here  they 
encountered  Og  king  of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out " 
probably  from  the  uatural  fastnesses  of  Aigob,  only 
to  meet  the  entire  destructiou  of  himseli^  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35;  Deut  iiL  1- 
3).  Argob,  with  its  60  stroqgly  fortified  cities, 
evidently  fonned  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  stiU  only  a  portion  (13), 
then  being  besides  »  large  number  of  unwaUed 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (k  e. 
Beeshtoah,  comp.  Josh.  xzi.  37  with  1  Chr.  vL 
71),  Edrei,  (volan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mahanidm 
(Joah.  xiii«  30).  Two  of  these  dtiea,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
sf  the  fiunily  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  dty 
of  reAige  "  (Josh.  ud.  27;  1  Chr.  vL  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "border  of  GUead"  on  the 
south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  8, 
10,  14;  Josh.  zii.  6;  1  Chr.  v.  33),  and  from  the 
Anbah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah 
(Sulkhad)  and  the  border  of  the  (ieshurites,  and 
the  Maacathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5;  Deut. 
iiL  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  to- 
gether with  "half  Gilead.**  After  the  Manassites 
had  asiistfid  th«r  bn^ren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
ooontry  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents 
and  to  their  cattle  in  the  possession  which  Momss 
bad  given  them  in  Bashan  (zxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  IT.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
of  one  more  passing  glimpw,  doses  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  Car  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
ishes from  our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being 
devastated  by  Ilazad  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (8  K.  z. 
83).  True  the  "oaks'*  of  its  forsits  and  the  wiU 
eaUie  of  Its  pastures  —  the  "  strong  bulls  of  Ba- 
shan '*  —  kmg  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Ea. 
xzvii  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  this  heajrt  of  a  poet  (Am.  iv. 
1;  Fa.  Ixviti.  15;  Jer.  L  19;  Mio.  vii.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none;  its  very  name  seems  to  have  giv^ 
|Iaiee  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which  had  a 
aoonection  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
iMtion  (ijen.  szzL  47-48),  ar  i  therefore  more  daim 
«a  aaa.  Even  so  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
"tQHead  "  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  the  first 
oIm*  as  the  designation  of  the  ooimtry  beyond  the 
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Jordan,  a  plaoe  which  it  retained  afterwards  to  Hm 
exdusion  of  Bashan  (ooonp.  Josh.  xxii.  9,  15,  33; 
Judg.  zz.  1;  Ps.  Iz.  7,  cviii.  8;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  21 
3  K.  zv.  39).  Indeed  "Bashan"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mere  acoomponbnent  to  the  niune 
of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  t<)  in  the  na- 
tion^ poetry. 

After  the  Captirity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces  —  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batantea.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  an- 
cient names,  the  modem  Lefnh  alone  having  su- 
perseded the  Aigob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  province  of  JauLtn  is  the 
most  western  of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  hike  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  pkteau  neariy  3000  feet  above 
the  surfiux  of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though 
now  almost  whoUy  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter, 
ii.  359).  No  less  than  137  ruined  viUages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  auAoe.     [Golam.] 

The  Haut'on  is  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  hut  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  Lejah ;  like  Jauion,  its  sur 
fiioe  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  oontiuns  an  im- 
mense number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many 
inhabited  viUages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
L^(th  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Hauran  and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Aroob.] 

The  remaining  district,  tnough  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  lanffuages.  Ard-tl-Bathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Itjah  and  the  north  of  the  lango 
of  Jebel  Hauran  or  «d  Drtize  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  eveigreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extrraidy  rich;  the  surface  studdird 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characterisUcs  of  thesd 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Aimascitt,  voL  ii.  [and  his  Oiani  CUUi 
qf  Bathan^  I860].  6. 

*  We  have  a  valuable  woik  for  information  eon 
oeming  some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  Reitebtrichl 
ub.  Hawran  u.  die  Tradttmen  by  Dr.  John  Wets 
stein,  Pruasian  Consul  at  Damascus  (Berlin,  1860). 
He  expfored  especially  that  region  of  almost  fob- 
ulous  wonden,  EULeJfth,  the  supposed  Akood,  and 
by  his  testimony  frilly  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  An  excellent  map  (drawn  by  Rie 
pert)  aooompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  ruads  ancient  and  modem 
and  various  geo^^raphical  features,  as  W*ulys  or  val- 
leys, streams,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He  paid  spe^ 
dal  attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Greek, 
and  I.Atiu)  found  there  in  great  numbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.  It  contains  also 
iUiistratkiiis  (woodcuts)  of  the  areiiiteotnral  remains 
of  ^bis  district. 

It  shottM  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetcstein  dia- 
se:itB  from  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  sehoiars  that 
El-L^'ak  (hii  orthography  is  Leffd)  is  the  Argclb 
of  Scriptoie.  His  reasons  for  ddng  so  ars  ma^} 
negative  hi  tusir  oharseter,  and  are  o^twek'rhed  hj 
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Jbow  ui  the  other  side.  He  thuiks  the  country 
XNild  Lever  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  &  inaccessibility  and 
strength  ci  this  akoost  impregnable  position  that 
Ibraldm  Pasha,  whose  armies  made  Constantuio- 
pl»  itself  tremble,  in  1838  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  5000  men  for  6  months,  sacrificed 
30,000  regular  troops,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  baffled  in  his  attempt.  But  the 
Bible  represeniB  the  oouquesiB  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  zxxi.  4:  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.  Ac*).  If  it  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  could  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfare  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  leadership  guided  and  upheld  by  divine  co- 
operation. He  argues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
eould  not  have  included  the  presoit  EULejah, 
and  hence  that  Argob  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan  are  vaguely  described :  they  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  to  a£Brm  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  H^rew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  r^on  of  Argob.  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  id^tification  of  £l-/.rjnh 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Augob  and  Chkbeu 
The  Ptussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  o(  the  country  assigned 
to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  people  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
wen  (Num.  zxxii.  1-5,  33).  He  says  (Heist' 
berieht,  p.  82)  that  the  provinces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Golan  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  fbr 
pasturage  not  only  of  PeriBa  but  of  all  Syria; 
so  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  fieed 
there  more  than  300,000  cancels  six  months  in  the 
year ;  while,  as  ascertained  from  the  bureau  of 
'ax-registration  at  Uamaacus,  42  other  Bedouin 
tribes  range  there  (nanutdisiren)  during  the  entire 
year.  Hence  the  agricultural  population  have  for 
centuries  been  driven  away  and  the  cities  once 
found  in  that  quarter  He  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTHnJAlR,  a  name 
given  to  Axgob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  ilL 
14).     [Havoth-Jair.] 

BASH'EMATH,or  BAS'MATH  (HDir^, 
fragrant :  BatrtfidB  [etc.] :  Bcuemath).  1.  Daugh- 
ter of  TshmaeJ,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
)f  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
ieuel,  four  tribes  of  the  £domites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  given 
to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's  wives 
receive  di^rent  names  in  the  genealogical  table  of 
ibe  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those  by  which 
4>ey  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
ddabr  side:  — 


QlMXAXAOT 

(Oen.  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 


NAaBAxnrs 

(Gen.  xxvi.  84;  xzviti.  9). 

2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Son. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 


i  Bashemathfd.  of  Ishmael. ,  8.  Mahalath,  d.  of  Ishmasl. 

Whatever  be  the  expbnation  of  this  divendty  of 
>,  there  is  every  reason  fbr  supposing  that  tbej 
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refier  to  the  same  persons  respectively ;  and  we  ma} 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  chatigi 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  ttom  aecide&t 
and  ftuther,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogies, 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  EdomiUsli  document 
are  those  which  these  women  respectively  bote  ai 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenbeig,  Auth.  d.  PenL  u 
277,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  £ct  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a  name  which 
appeari  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  a  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  Rashemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  difierent  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the 
genealogy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  this  name  (Bashpmath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages; 
but  if  so  it  IB  imponible  to  determine  which  is  er- 
roneous. 

2.  [BafftfifidB;  Alex.  Maa^fiaB*]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  wifb  of  one  of  his  officers,  called 
in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  16).        F.  W.  G. 

*  According  to  the  Maaoietio  pointing,  the  name 
in  English  in  fdl  the  passages  shoakl  be  Baspsnath ; 

fbr  the  sibilant  is  t27  and  not  tT.  The  Bishops* 
Bible  has  Basflmalih,  exoept  in  1  K.  iv.  15,  where  it 
Is  Basmath,  as  in  A.  V.  H. 

BASIN.     (1.)  p^T^:  i^idKr-  I»hiala;   torn 

p^j,toacatter  ((ks.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  bowl, 

{%.)  7|M:  Kfmrhp:  crater.     (8.)  "^'lD?  :  crater; 

in  A  y .  sometimes  cifi,  from  ^z^,  cower,  a  oup 

with  a  lid.  (4.)  ^D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  e^poy  and  in  Vu^^.  Umen  ((Ses.  p.  965) 

L  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  «f  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  au'l 
dish,  it  is  scarcedv  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  plaoes.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  fkxim 
the  anal(^Y  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modem 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  tor  the  Tabernacle  or  Tern 
pie-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to  reodve 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  ceremony  of  puiification  in  the  wildemen, 

put  half  Uie  bkod  in  "the  basms"  ri!]|Kn,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  i.  5,  15,  iii.  2,  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  10, 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  fbr  Sokiman 
besides  the  iaver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  fint  (^P.'^T? 
maig.  6010b)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Clif 
iv.  8:  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Ct,  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1  Chr 
xxviiL  14,  17).  Josephus,  probably  with  great 
exaggeration,  redmns  of  ^tdXai  and  <rwor3c7c^ 
20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  besideB  w 
equal  number  in  each  metal  of  ayMrnipcs,  fat  thi 
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cBoiii^  of  flour  mixed  with  ml  {AM.  li^i.  S  ff  T, 
8.    Cmp,  Mreh,  ffiK.  nf  PtHUry,  i.  liii). 

3.  Hie  "  barin"  from  which  our  Lord  wubed 
Ott  diadiits'  IM,  vnrV.  <™  pn4M^  dnpa  and 
larger  Ihu  Uie  buid-ba^  tOr  tpntiUing,  "^'D 
(Jo-,  m.  IB),  which,  in  A.  V.  "oridroru,"  Vnlg. 
Itbtia,  ia  b;  Ihe  Sjr.  raidcnd  baun*  for  wuhiug 
■be  faM  (Joha  liij.  S).  (SchkuuKr,  Dnuiiu.) 
[Wasiii.'io  or  Feet  ahd  Hakdb.] 

H.  W.  P. 

BASKET-  The  Hebrsw  temu  uvd  in  Uw 
dneriptioii  of  thli  aftiole  m  m  followt:  (I.)  7D, 
•0  aDed  frorn  Uu  ftn^i  of  which  it  wu  origiiull} 
male,  ipediilljr  nsed  u  the  Gnek  kuslV  [Horn. 
Od.  la.  442),  Mid  the  L»tin  cnnitlrum  (Virg.  >fi'B. 
t,  TOI)  Ibr  holding  br»d  (Gen  il.  in  ff-;  V^-  iiU- 
1,  M;  Lot.  viii.  3,  98,  3Ii  Num.  vi.  15,  17,  IS>. 
lite  (brm  of  the  ^jptian  breul-buket  ia  ddinMcd 

■•■■"■        '»,<«.  £jff(.  iii.  22i,  ifta- the  »p«ei- 
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li^  II*bra«  wonU  ft  KiproMtOi^  whidi  ■ptdflMllT 
rneu*  ■  buket  Uut  tapen  downward*  {riptroi 
iltii  ti  lirm,  Suid.;,  mmilu'  to  the  Koniwi  iin-Mt 
^is  iluipe  of  tuiket  appean  to  hare  besi  'uniluu 
to  the  EgjptiMU  (Wilkinim,  11.  401).  (4,)  -lb?, 
•0  called  from  <u  limliarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  Intp 
(nipraWoi  >a  used  in  the  latter  mne  b  Eodoi. 
li.  30),  lanbabi;  in  rcgud  to  lla  having  a  Ud:  K 
wa*  Jied  for  carrjise  Ihiit  (Am.  riu.  I,  3]i  the 
LXX.  prtt  lyyat:  Sjmni.noniiatTeMjiiJXii>af, 
the  Vul;.  uRCvtvf.  (G.)  "PCI,  oicd  like  the  Greek 
iciCAaSot  (LXX.)  for  cwTTing  fruit  (Jer.  ait.  1, 
2),  as  well  aa  on  ■  larger  Male  fcr  carrjing  i-Jaj  tc 
tl.e  tirick-;ard  (Pa.  lud.  6:  jn^imt,  LXX.;  poti, 
A.  v.),  or  for  balding  bulkj  articles  (3  K.  i.  Tj 
KipraXJiOt,  LXX.):  the  ihape  of  tbia  baakM  and 
'*  mode  of  carrjing  it  usual  among  the  brkk< 
en  in  Egypt  ia  delineatol  in  WiUdnaoo,  li.  W. 
and  apUf  iUuatntea  Pa.  liui.  6. 

The  name  Sallai  (Keh.  li.  8,  ui.  SO)  aeHD*  to 
indicate  that  the  manii&ctun  of  baaket*  wm  a 
teoogDind  trade  among  the  Ilebrewi. 

Id  the  N.  T  baaketa  are  deacribed  DDdv  tb* 
three  following  (ermi,  Kifam,  mnioli,  and  nu- 
Wn,.  The  lait  Dccura  only  ia  9  Cor.  li.  S3,  la 
dncrihing  St.  Pitd'i  escape  fhim  Duoaacua:  Ihf 
word  properlj  itftrt  to  anything  twiated  like  a  rope 
((facb.  Sb/^  TBI)  or  »nj  article  woien  of  rope 
Suid.)  :    fiah-haaketa 


(.A*««  T,    U 
apeciaUj-  were  lo  I 


ct  etjmological  mianii^  to  an; 
Hirpoac  In  Judg.  ti.  10,  meat  la  nerved  up 
i/,  which  could  luidlf  have  been  of  wickcr- 
The  eipreaion  ''"TI  '^P  (Gen,  il.  18) 
red  lo  Uie  material  of  which  the 
haakel*  were  made  (xan  ^olpi,  Symm.),  or  the 
irhlte  color  of  the  pedad  Micki,  or  hatly  to  their 
laug  "  full  of  holca"  (A.  V.  mai^n). '.  e.  ope* 
Hsntboketa.  (3.)  nSbobp,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  applied  to  Iha  badiet  oted  in  gathering 
grapea  (Jer.  ti.  B).    (3.)  HJ^,  in  wfaisb  the  flrat 


...  iifttJox*"  U ,  ^. 

o  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
liipmt  >a  exdualvdy  uani  in  the  dncription  of  the 
mincle  of  feeding  the  Gve  thontaiid  (Matt.  liv.  90, 
Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  It.  17;  .lohn  vi.  13), 
that  of  the  four  tbouiand  (Matt.  it. 
m  ta  moat  definltdy 
HI.     Thevwvpftta 


hilM  of  the  hamwt  wen  praentnd  (Dr:t.  nvl, 
9.  ().  From  ita  beii^  eoapM  w\th  the  knevtlng- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "Mote":  DeuL  iiriii  S,  IT),  wt 
■*y  Into-  that  it  was  abi  uaed  for  hauaehold  p-ir- 
pcaw,  ptrbapa  lo  bring  the  com  (o  Ihe  mill,  Tlw 
miiiJiuHeon  In  the  LXX.  br  thla  *.rd  the  pnnd- 


and  amipli  In  that  c 
3T;  tfarkvUi.  g);lli 
brought  oot  in  Uarii  vi 


.1.  36).     Tlw  diffavnce  between  these  tw 

if  baaketa  ia  not  very  sppnreot.     Tbdr  em 

m  appeara  to  have  been  the  lame ;  for  kA^uic 

splalned  by  Suidai  si    '        ~  ...-■. 


II  oplalned  by  Suidai  ■■  &»'■<■''  'Atn-dv,  while 
ffwupli  is  genenlly  connected  with  irwi^ia.  The 
awtiplt  (ip"nn,  Vulg,]  seetni  to  have  been  moat 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  bsiket,  the 
Koman  iparlaln.  Hoiychitu  eiplaina  it  M  vi  rfiv 
wvfiir  tyyt  1  cDO^iue  abio  the  eipmaion  Sinmr 
Airi  miiaiSai  (Athen.  viii.  IT).  The  x^um 
seenii  lo  hare  been  gemrally  lirger.  According  to 
Ftjm.  Mag.  it  ia  SnSii   nil   KeiKor  x<ipi>uil  « 


idbjtii 


a  portalile  hot-bed 


lained  n 

[/'irt.  -J 

conatantly  carried  about  by  the  Jewa  (fuurun 
a^imu  fttnaiapie  ttqitltex,  Juv.  ill,  14,  vi.  M3 
Urenell  l,l>iii.  rill.  pt.  4)  sormiaes  that  the  uai 
of  the  a^mw  was  to  sleep  in,  but  then  ia  little 
to  luppoTt  this.  W.  L.  & 

BAS-MATH  (netp^  Ifragrrml]:  i,  Buir- 
imiM  (Alex.  Ma<r<fiatf]'  Batemalh), »  daughlei 
of  Solomon,  married  (o  AhimMi,  one  of  his  emO' 
minariat  officers  (1  K.  li   " 


BAiCSA  iBivni:  Ala.  [A)d.]B<I<n»;  Vnlg 
not  lecogoiable),  I  Esdr,  r.  IB,     [Bezai.] 

BASTAl  [9  s^.]  (B«rM:  BoMm),  1  Esdr 
V.  la.     [Bum.] 

BAT(n:;OT,  'atJIfyk:  Fwreplt:  vofB- 
lOio).     Then  is  'a>  doobt  whatno-  that  ths  A    V 
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b  ennrrt  in  Iti  rendering  of  lliit  vntd :  Iht  iltrm- 1 
tk«  of  U»  Hebrew  MiDC,"  the  autlutlt;  of  tlw  old 
iBiknu.  vhlcli  m  il  a^rKd  ujxm  lb«  potnt,^  uhI 
tlw  oonteit  of  the  pMUfta  when  (he  Hebfcw  word 
aecnn,  an  toitchMlTC  h  to  Ihr  lucwiing.  It  ii  tnw 
IhU  in  the  A.  V.  dT  I^r,  li,  ]».  uhI  l)eut-  m.  18, 
Ihe  ■lUali^j*  ckwa  the  Uili  of  -fu^  Uu(  lialV 
iKit  betBloi;"  but  it  muat  ho  Kmembcred  thu| 
the  UMiaiu  emadsed  the  bu  lo  gnrlBke  of  Ihe 
aalura  U  >  bild,  usd  the  Hebrew  'V*,  "  fowb," 


Khkh  litrnllT  meuia  "  ■  win|{,"  might  be  epplial 
to  mi;  ningwl  creiture:  indeed  thin  Kau  clenr 
IWui  Lev.  li.  Hi,  where,  immediilely  »fter  the 
'nfnilr/iA  it  mentioned,  Ihe  fnllowing  noida.  vhlch 
were  cloubtJeei  luggeeted  hjr  thii  iiiune,  uccur :  "  AH 
fowl!  Uut  creep,  gohig  upon  all  four,  nhall  be  an 
ahomination  unto  you."  Bmiitei  the  fMBgn  dted 
a><"V.  inenlion  of  the  bat  ocnin  in  l>.  u.  20:  "  Id 
Ihiil  itn;  a  man  ihall  <aal  hie  Idoli  of  lilver  wid  bu 
ld»L>  ufpiM  ....  to  the  molea  and  to  the  bat4 : " 
aiiil  in  HaruQh  >i.  2-i  [or  Kpiit.  of  Jtr.  23),  in  the 
piuaiUiB  that  «  graphkall)'  Bta  ftirlh  the  raniCj'  of 
Uh'  U>b>ioni>h  idoia:  "  ThHr  hne  are  blacked 
Ihniugh  Ihe  imoke  thai  omieth  out  of  Ihe  lemgJe; 
upon  Ihdr  ludiea  and  headt  lit  baU,  gwalinn,  and 
lirdt,  and  the  eala  ako." 


Bat.    (fU/aalofAu  Itiilmt.] 
BaU  deiigbi  tu  take  up  their  abode  li 
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an  bund  In  Efcypt,  aooia  of  which  ocenr  diiuUka 
hi  Palartine.     VoIomm  Biqiptlu,  Vtqiertilia  pirii^ 

IrrOat  Tar.    .£ggpliiit,    V.  auriOa  tar.    jf-lap*- 
Tniilnmti4  ptrforatat,  Ifylirit  Tkfbnicn,  tUiiMt 

lyjumfi  mii^rQphgiiuin,  RhinolcpAiu  /n/ltm,  oecur  ii: 

I  Ihn  luniba  and  pyrauiida  i4  Egypt. 

hm  oTbata  that  an  lound  In  aTBiii  in  the  Eait 

st  {/finerth  ami  Bniyim,  p.  307).  To  thii 
daj  theae  animala  Sod  a  congenial  lurking  abode 
"amidat  the  remain)  of  idoU  and  the  leuljitured 
tncaentatioDB  of  idoUtroui  |iracttees ' '  (£ci  i/V. 
KaL  B.  p.  8):  thua  ibrclblj  atleeting  Uie  nteaoing 
of  Uu  pr^ihet  baiah'i  wordt.  DaU  belong  to  Ihe 
onhr  CkartfiltTa,  dan  J/onmoiia.  W.  H, 

BASTARD.    Among  thoae  iri»  woe  eiduded 

ftom  fntefing  the  congngatloL,  that  ia,  fVom  inija- 

marrjtng  with  pure  Heiirewa  (Seldsi,  Tt^Ae  Taik, 

"Baitard"),  erec  to  the  tenth  genentioo, 

he  monaer  Ctl??,  A.  V.  "baaUrd"),  wbc 

la  Til  hi  thb  rnpadt  wilh  the  Ammonite  and 

itc  (l>eut.  uilL  9).     Tlw  term  ii  not,  boir 

applied  lo  an;  lU^timale  o^rine.  bom  out 

of  wedlock,  bill  in  reatricCed  b;  the  Rabl.ina  lo  the 

if  any  connectton  within  tlw  dei^'eea  piohitHUd 

b;  the  l.a«.     A  mamiir,  acerwding  (u  tba  Hiaboa 

(  i'tbamilA,  IT.  13),  i>  one,  aaja  l>.  Akiba,  who  ia 

bora  of  rdationa  between  whom  mairiage  ii  fivtut- 

.     Simeon  (be  Temanlte  aaja,  it  ia  erery  one 

■e    parenta  are  iialjte  to  the  puniahmoiL  of 

ittint;  off"  bj  the  handa  of  Hwren;  R  Joahua, 

'y  one  whose  jsrenta  are  Hatite  Lo  death  liy  the 

ae  uf  Juitgment,  at,  for  inalaoee,  the  ofipnug 

of  adultery.     The  ancient  veruont  (LXX.,  Vulg., 

Syr.),  add  another  cla«,  the  children  of  a  hailM, 

in  Pon^cal  hiw  (SekieD,  Dt  Suec.  in  Boh. 


The  child  of  a  ;«,  or  Don-lanelile,  and  a  rniBBwi 
aa  alflo  reckoned  by  the  TalmuditU  a  mfrmafr,  aa 
aa  the  ianw  of  a  aia<v  and  a  mamzir,  and  of  a 
lamar  and  fnnale  pnadyU.  Tlw  t«m  alao  occun 
in  Zech.  ii,  6,  "  a  bntUrd  ahaU  dwell  in  Aihdod. ' 
when  it  aeema  to  denote  a  li»eign  race  of  mind 
and  apuriova  bifth.  Dr.  Gtiger  bifn  from  thia 
le  that  mantMfr  tpedaUy  dgnifia  the  inw 
of  eiirh  mirriagei  between  the  Jewa  and  the  women 
of  Aabdod  aa  are  alluded  to  in  Htb.  liii.  S3.  SI, 
and  applie*  it  excluaiidy  to  Uw  Phlliatiiw  battard, 
W.  A.  W. 
BATH,  BATHING.  TU>  waa  a  pteaerilwd 
part  of  Ihe  Jewiih  ritual  uf  purification  in  caae*  i^ 
■oeidoilal,  lepnui,  or  ordinary  unclawnm  (In. 
iv.;nj>.,  ivi.  28,  uil.  6:  Num.  xix.  T,  Id;  3  Sink 
li.  8, 1;  2  K.  V.  10);  at  alao  afler  nwumiag  whi^ 
alwaya  implied  d(£bfnent.e.  g.  Huth  iii.  fi;!  i»B,. 
ail-  SO.  '["be  high-prieet  at  hia  uiauguiation  fl^^. 
aiii.  S)  and  on  the  day  of  atonemcDt,  once  befcn 
trnOi  Kkmii  act  of  proptlatioi]  (iri.  i,  H)',  waa 
■k}lo  bathe.  Thii  the  rabUt  hare  mnltipfiHl  inu 
-  timeaoiilhatday;  Maimon.  ( (>iH«>r.  <lc  I  oaii 
nd.  T.  3)  girei  nilea  fcr  the  ttiiet  princj  of  tha 


•   Fnim    VQ^  =  JUf.      (fteMj),    <■  tks    ill(bt 


'uIjAC:   iiiyiiiK*.  b 


u  («•'  We^wooi,  Pia 


!»^«— '■— -- 
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hiflrb-priMt  in  baUiing.  Tuere  were  bath-rooms  in 
tha  iMer  Temple  over  tlie  jbamben  Ahtinu  and 
Hnpparvah  for  the  priests  use  (Lightfoot,  Dttcr, 
of  TtHip.  p.  24).  A  bathing-chambff  ifiw  probaUj 
induded  in  houses  even  of  no  great  nuik  in  cities 
from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  much  more  in 
thoaeof  the  wealthy  in  later  times;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was  customarily 
ioined ;  the  climate  making  bo^  these  essential 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  3;  Estb. 
u.  12).  The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iu.  15, 16;  2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Is.  xxiL 
11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John 
V.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  acoommodation.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
JMon  (Prideaux,  il.  168)  the  Greek  ussges  of  the 
bath  probably  pre\*ailed,  and  an  allusion  in  Josephus 
{.Xmw6iamvo%  trrpaTutriKt&TtpoPi  B,  J,  i.  17,  §  7) 
seems  to  imply  tne  use  of  the  bath  (hence,  no  doubt, 
a  puUic  one,  as  in  Home)  by  legionary  soldiers. 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Ilerodian 
palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the 
guests  continued  swimming,  Ac.  in  very  hot  weather 
from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv. 
3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths  of  nberias,  or  more  strict! v 
of  Kramaus  (Euseb.  OnomMl.  klB^jh  4"^  AifidB^ 
Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Callirrhoe,  near  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Keland,  i.  46;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6. 
§  5,  B,  J.  i.  33,  §  5 ;  Amm.  Miircell.  xiv.  8 ; 
Stanley,  373,  ^b. )  The  parallel  curttunis  of  ancient 
Eg}*pt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allosioo.  (See  Diet,  of  Or.  attd  Rom. 
AnL^  art.  Balnea).  H.  H. 

*  The  N.  T.  passages  shoukl  be  noticed.  In 
John  xiii.  lU  (where  K9?iavu4ifos  is  opposed  to 
ri^urBat)  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
pnctioe  of  bathing,  especially  before  partaking  of 
the  Paasover  meal.  For  \ovTp6^  in  Eph.  v.  26 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  variously  rendered  as  ^*bath*'  or 
**  bathing,"  see  Baptism  IV.  3,  4;  and  Meyer  and 
Elliooit  on  those  passages.  Whether /9airT/(r»vT(tt  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  b^lung  the  body  after  cunung 
from  market  (l)e  Wetie,  Meyer),  or  washing  by 
immersion  what  has  been  purchased  and  brought 
from  market  (I^ange,  Bleek),  u  a  pomt  about  which 
interpreters  difitir.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
whi€h  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoirs  within  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
pofisfns  at  present,  see  Waters,  under  Jkkusa- 
LKM.  The  traveller  m  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogUM  of  the  modem  Jews,  e.  g.  those  at  Safed 
in  Galilee,  furnished  with  large  bathing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  which  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship,  llie  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

H. 

BATH.    [Measures.] 

BATH~BAB3IM,  the  gate  op   O^tt^ 

S^^^nS),  ona  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  ett? 

if  Heshbon,  by  (b?)  which  were  two  ••  pools,"  « 
vherelo  Solomon  likns  the  eyes  of  hu  betoved 
;Cant  vii.  4  [6]).    The  "  Gate  of  Bath-rabbim" 

J  The  "*  fah-pools  "  of  Um  A.  V.  is  frtwi  /»'mnwb  of 
iM  Vnlg     Th«  VMmm  wofd  Bencth  Is  iloipjy  a  pool 
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at  Heahbon  would,  according  to  the  Oriental  cuv 
torn,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
Hie  only  plMe  in  this  neighborhood  at  aU  resem- 
blii^  Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah  {AmmiAu\ 
but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  iutelligeiice 
as  remaining  at  HtibAn^  is  on  tbe  opposite  (S.)  side^ 
of  the  town  to  Ammdn  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  298). 
Future  investigations  may  settle  UiIm  point.  The 
IJCX.  and  Vulg.  translate:  iv  jiiKms  dvyarp^t 
iroKhM¥\  in  porta  JiUa  nudtihuHmB.  G. 

BATH'SHEBA  [ro^Aer  Bath-shefOw]  ("n3 

79t^,  2  Sam.  xi.  8,  Ac.;  also  called  Bath^ua, 

^^Ohnjl,  inlChr.iii.5:  Bnpcra^W;  [Alex.Bi?^ 
ov^ff  In  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11 ;]  Joseph.  Bcd^ira- 
j94  •  [Bethiobee ;]  L  e.  dauyhler  of  <tn  ortlA,  or, 
daughter  ofseven^  ac.  ytan),  the  daughter  of  Eliain 
(2  Sam.  xi.  8),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  so.« 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  ennity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  David  was  increased,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  his 
fkmily  in  the  person  of  Bathshebai.  The  child 
which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  David  died :  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Sbobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  David's 
old  age,  Adon\fah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggitb,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  fiivor  the  succession 
promised  to  Sermon,  Bathsheba  was  emploj'ed  by 
Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the  conspiracy  (IK. 
i.  U,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Sok>mou, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adon^jah  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
%unammite.  This  permission  was  refused,  and  be- 
came the  occask>n  of  the  execution  of  Adon^ah 
(1  K.  u.  24.  25).  [Davii>.]  Bathsheba  wm  suid 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  composed  and  recited 
IVov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonittcm  or  reproof  to  her 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  (Jalmet,  Did.  s.  v.;  Com.  a  Lapid.  un 
Proe.  xxxi.  H.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  {V^W^H^  [daughter  of  an 

oath^:  Vat  and  Alex,  y^  Bnpo'o^ec-  BetKtabee)^ 
a  variation  of  the  name  of  &thsheba,  mother'  of 
Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  tliat  Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name 
(comp.  1  (.*hr.  ii.  3,  and  (ten.  xxxviii.  2, 12 — where 
"  Bath-shua  *'  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Bathsheba*s  original  husliand  was  a  Hittite. 


BATH-ZAOHARI'AS  (quasi  n^-JDt  fT^J 
[houte  of  Z.]:  BcuO^axapia;  Alex,  and  Joseph. 
Bcd^axop^a*  Btthzachara)^  a  place,  named  only 
1  Maoc.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
marched  fVoio  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  relief  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  §  4),  and  the  apprmicbes  to  Bathzacharia  were 
intricate  and  confined  —  (rrcy qs  oCffJis  Trjs  ica^*6r 
8ov  Moseph.  B.  J.'x.  1,  §  5,  and  comp.  the  passage 
cited  s'  ove,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  luodem  Beii  Sak&rith^  which  has 
I  beoi  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north 
of  Btit  tury  *^on  an  alnxMt  isolated  [vomontory  or 


6  •  Tristram  (Land  of  bradf  p.  640) 
southeast  of  HubAn. 
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tell,  jiitlJDff  Ji-i  between  two  deep  vBUeyi,  uid  ooo- 
nected  wtth  tlic  high  grodod  eouth  bj  »  km  nwk 
between  ihc  hc&ds  oT  Jie  raUeyB,  the  neck  fonning 
the  «mly  place  of  acoeu  to  what  mtut  ha\ie  been 
an  aliDoet  impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283, 
284).  'Ilie  place  Ilea  in  the  entangled  country  west 
uf  the  Hebron  road,  between  firar  and  five  miles 
•oath  of  liethlehem.     [Bbthzub  ]  G. 

•  RATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  U.  90).  [Axe,  7; 
Mail.] 

•  BATTLEMENT.     [House.] 

BA'VAI  [2  syl.]  039  [of  l'«»i«»  o^gin, 
G«»]:  Br»ct;  [Vat.  B«8c(;  Comp.  Bo^Stft :]  Ba- 
vni)y  son  of  Henadad,  niler  OO?)  of  the  «*  dis- 
trict" (VJh^)  of  Keilah  in  the  Ume  of  Nehemiah 
,Xeb.  m.  18). 

BAY-TREE  (TT^"  tzrAch:  K49pos  rod 
.ufidrov''  cedrm  Libam).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  tnuistators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxzvii. 
35  to  signify  a  *' bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is 
entirely  unsupporled  by  any  Idnd  of  evidence. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezi'de?i  ^*  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil "  — one 
that  has  never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  **  cedar  of  Ijebanon,"  mia- 
taking  the  Hebrew  word  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
Ur  fonn.^  Celsius  {liitrob.  i.  194)  agrees  with  the 
author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  av- 
'^ixBmv  {indiyena^  "  one  bom  in  the  land  " )  as  the 
ineaning  of  the  Hebrew  yicord :  with  this  view  Kabbi 
Solomon  vid  Hanmiond  (Coi»ment.on  Ps,  ixxrii.) 
ooincidb.  Dr.  Koylo  (KiUo*s  CycL  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
**  Esrsch  " )  suggests  the  Arabic  Ashruk^  which  he 
lays  is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  as  a  tree  having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay- 
tree.'*  'Phis  opinion  must  be  r^ected  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority. 

Perha[is  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the  word 
tzi'AcK  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  signifies  *'  a  native,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  a  stranger,"  or  **a  foreigner."  Comp. 
\jt!v.  x\i.  29 :  *'  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  .... 

whether  It  be  one  of  your  own  country  (H^t^jfn, 
havzrAdi)  or  a  stranger  that  s(^umeth  among 
you.'*  The  epithet  **  green,"  as  Celsius  has  ob- 
served, is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  <^  the 
Hebrew  word ;  for  the  same  woi^  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadneszar  uses  it  of  himself: 
*«  I  was  JUmrishing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ezrdch  occurs,  it  evidently 
iM  spoken  of  a  man  (CeLs.  liienth.  i.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
translated  **  in  great  power  "  <^  more  Utendly  signi- 
lies  **to  be  formidable,"  or  "to  cause  terror,"  and 
that  the  word  wliich  the  A.  V.  trausbites  "  spread- 
ini(  himself,"''  more  properly  means  to  "make 
bare.**  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  oth- 
ers, and  behaving  with  barefiMied  aa<!%dty,  just  as 
some  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  Levitical 
Law  &e  oppreasion  of  the  stnnger  was  strongly 
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Ibrbklden,  perhaps  therefore  some  lefereooe  to 
acta  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  woids  of  tht 
pgahniat  W.  H 

BAZXITH  (rr^b^a  [«  ttrippmg,  maktd 
neu\).  M Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Nb 
THINIM  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii 
64).    In  £Kr.  ii.  62,  the  name  is  given  as  Bak- 

LUTH  (rV) /?^  [which  means  the  aame]).    LXX. 

in  both  pboes  Ba<f«iA^;  [bat  Vat.  in  Ear.  Bamt- 
8«f,  in  Neh.  Bodrcw^:]  Bakdh,     [BASAuyiH.] 

BAZXUTH  (ns»bva:  fiactOM',  [Vat. 
Baa^a5»c:]  Betkoh).    Bazlith  (Est.  iL  62). 

BDELLIUM   (nb'ra,   htdSlaek:   MK> 

KpiffrdKXoP'  bdeWum)^  ft  i««cious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "  gold  *' 
and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xL  7,  whers 
manna  is  in  color  compared  to  bdeliUm,  Tbtn 
are  few  subjects  that  have  been  more  copbusly  dis- 
cussed than  this  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  doioted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedd- 
lach;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  bedulach  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
ers have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
berdlach  (6ery/),  instead  of  beddlach,  as  Wahl  (in 
Deacr.  Anct,  p.  866)  and  Hartmann  {de  MuUer. 
Hebraic,  iii.  96),  but  beryl,  or  aqua  marint^  which 
is  only  *  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bd^tum  was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31, 
with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  faint  blue ;  for  the  same  reason  the  &i^pa|  ("  car- 
buncle") of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c.)  must  be  re- 
jected ;  while  irp^^roAAoir  ("crystal")  of  the 
same  version,  which  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Keland  (</e  Situ  Paradisic  §  12)i  is  mere  coi\|ectuie. 
Ihe  Greek,  Venetian,  and  tlie  Arabic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  .Jewish  doctors,  understand  "pearls" 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  {ffiervz.  iii.  692)  and  Geae- 
nius  accept;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gr.  venkos  of 
AquiU,  Theodotion,  and  Synimachus,  Josephus 
{Ant.  in.  1,  §  6),  Sahnasius  (IfyL  latri.  p.  181), 
Celnus  (^tero6.  i.  324),  Sprengel  {HitL  Hei  Herb. 
I.  18,  and  CammenL  in  Dioeoor.  L  80),  and  a  few 
modem  writers  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that  bedd- 
lach  =  bdellium,  i.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudaUon  from 
a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Ksempfer  (Aman. 
Exot^  p.  668)  the  Boraum  JlabeUiforfnig^  Unn.,  of 
Anbia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  {H.  N.  xii.  9,  §  19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Diosoori- 
des  (i.  80)  was  called  /toCScAiroir  or  ^Kxop\  ud 
according  to  Pliny  brochon^  maiacha,  ma/otnoon, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedd- 
lack.     Plautus  ((>-c.  i.  2,7)uses  theword  Wefl. 

ium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  beddiaek 
by  "  peuis,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  endeooe 
in  its  &vor  is  ^-ery  inconclusive;  in  the  fint  pboe 
it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Poiinb 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however,  whiek 
b  fiuriy  open  to  question;  and  seeondlj,  ii  waA  hf 
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renanlMnd  that  there  are  other  Hebreir  wokU  for 
*  pearla,"  namely,  i>ar,«  and  wcording  U  Boehaii, 
Peninitfif^  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  thla  latter  word. 

Tho  &ct  that  eben^  **a  etoue,**  ia  prefixed  to 
aMhamj  "  onyr,"  and  not  to  btdUtteh^  eeeme  to  ez- 
elode  the  latter  from  being  a  nuneral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  eay  ^  that  euch  a 
production  as  bdeilinm  is  nA  yaluahle  enough  to 
be  classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,**  for  it 
«ould  be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  fikr  as  may 
oe  in  a  few  wirds,  the  varitd  productions,  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  mineral,  d  the  country  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  rather  than  oonfiL>  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  tressures ,  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  Greek  fiU\\to¥,  or  /iiScAiroi^, 
and  the  Hebrew  beddlachj  and  as  this  opinion  ia 
well  supported  by  authority,  tlie  balance  A  proba-^ 
bilities  i^pears  to  us  to  be  in  favor  of  the  troosU- 
tion  of  the  A.  V.,  though  the  point  will  probably 
always  be  left  an  open  one.^  W.  H. 

BBALI'AH  (n^Y??)  KmarimUe  as  eon- 
taining  the  names  of  both  feioal  and  Jah :  BaaXid; 
[Vat  FA.  BaSoia:  Alex.  BooSia:]  Biaha)^  a 
Beigamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (nSbra,  the  plur.  fern,  form 

of  Baal:  BaXfioip^;  Alex.  BaX«tf:  Baloih)^  a 
tr  wn  iu  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BE'AN,  Chilorsn  [Sons]  or  (viol  Baidy; 
Joieph.  vial  rod  httdyouifiUi  Bean),  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
**  iowen**  (ir^p^vr)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
we^  destroyea  by  Judas  Maccabeua  (1  Mace.  v.  4). 
Tbe  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Bf  oif ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is 
v«ry  difficult  to  tell  fh>m  the  context  whether  tbe 
rettdence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  G. 

BEANS  CyiQdpAl:  ^60^$:  faba).  Then 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Btans  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
S  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Es.  iv.  9,  betma  are  mentioned  with  "barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,**  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  pot  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  (//.  M  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  simihr  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
Udney-bans,  vetches,  Ac.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January;  they  hare  been  noticed  m 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23d,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre 
•vcQ  earfier  (Kitto,  Pkff.  ff,  Pale$L  216);  they 


"TJ,  nrt>. ;  ^4>t  Arab. 

•  1he4iilvallonornb^3l  faiduMftu'  >ntfQ»t*s 

slj^aDkcy  from  Vj^,  mman,  Jturnrt,  "todSsliU," 

ftua  root  b^r  or  b^  (Oiwk  fiUKk-^w    *s  In  Ikvor 
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oontinuo  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beans  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  tbe  middle  of 
?ebruary;  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later.  Dr. 
Kitto  {ibid,  319)  says  that  the  » stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  atlerwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mill-slMiet 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  cUy  dried  in  the 
sun.**  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels,  i.  257,  8vo  ed.  1806) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are  usually  foil 
podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring ;  that  they  are  *«  boiled  and 
stei^^  with  oil  ud  garlic,  and  are  the  principal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions.** 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country; 
but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  abati  • 
nenoo  from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general. 
Hie  remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limit- 
ation. The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintained  for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced 
to  the  influenoe  of  the  Egyptian  priesta  with  that 
philosopher  (see  Smith*8  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Bowu 
Biag,  art  "  Pythagoras  '*). 

Hiiler  {HitrophyL  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Miahna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  {faba»  fruat),  or  lentils  on  the  day  befon 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  ( \'icia  faba)  ii  too  well  known  to  need 
description;  it  is  ctdtivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Ltfmmmim.  W.  H. 

BEAR  OV  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  S^dW:  $^ 
ros,  ipKos,  k^Kos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15;  fiipifum 

Prov.  xviL  12,  as  if  the  word  were  I3H^:  urnis, 
ur$a).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
( Urtug  Syriacu$\  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenbog  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  called  Machnel,  the  other  peak,  Gebtt 
Sofim,  being  strangely  enough  free  from  these  ani  • 
mals.  The  Syrian  bisar  ia  more  of  a  frugivorous 
habit  than  the  brown  bear  {Untu  ardot),  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea ( Cicer  arielimu),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  th» 
Syrian  bear,  which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed- 
tbib,  is  sold  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  ii» 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  is  of  considerable  value. 
Most  recent  writen  are  silent  respecting  any  speciea 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
quist,  Burekhsrdt,  and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Klieder 
supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  rrsiu  nrctns,  foi 

bl5,  ft«m  b^y  ^to  roU,"  in  allaskm  to  it» 
Item.    Lat  M2a;  Dotoh,  M,  "a  bean."    Tha  Af» 

Me  wwl  itaJ,  iW.  is  Idsntleal.    Qssen.  2V<.  s.  v 
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lente  ineedert ;   but  b'^harc 
cr«4eetans  aa  Arable  root  —  **  to  be  hairy.*'  Vosakll 

( Amct.  An.  p.  It.)  im  nUons  t  le  y^i^,  dabby  ao 
the  AraMaa  flrana.    Is  this  the  ftvut  »ruf* 
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no  Kithrrilj ;  utd 

(Land  aitd  Boot,  p.  573),  K^ 

bar  B  ilil]  found  on  tltc  hi^bs  moaaUiiu  of  tfait 
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of  LcbaiKtn  hill  dncoKl  in  winta  to  the  viUa)^ 
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bottam,  ind  godi  with  a  (  taiJ  f  ip  id 
ad  (Wilkiiwia,  .^ne.  t'g^  HqfL  pktaTT 
put  a).  TlM  tnmics  of  tb«  Egrptbuw,  indrtii^ 
prohtlilj  num}'  of  Uie  DMtDDt  of  Cuiuo,  Sjiiift 
ukI  AnoctiU,  Ac,  ue  rffonciitHl  kuI;  «!■> 
banted.     Un  the  tomb  of  B    '  " 


Srriu  Beu  (Uwi  j^rionuj. 
(Mrt>  or  PaleMJOf:  (br  tbougb  thii  ipeciH  wu  in 
inrioit  tima  bi  more  nuincroiu  ttuu  il  ii  nov, 
vfl  tbe  inowj  lummiti  of  Letenon  were  prohnblj 
•Iwnji  the  lummer  home  of  tboe  snimJi."  Sow 
we  reed  in  Scripture  of  bran  being  found  in  a 
wood  between  -lericbo  niid  Bethel  <2  K.  ii.  34);  il 
i>  not  improbable,  therefon,  that  the  dcstmctton 
of  the  Ibnj-twa  children  who  mocked  Eliaba  look 
plaae  tome  (inie  In  the  winter,  wfaeo  theae  animala 
inhabited  [lip  ]i>w  huidi  of  Palectlne. 

Tbe  Ikrocit;  of  tlte  hear  witen  defsimd  of  iti 
JODOK  il  alluded  to  in  3  Sun.  nO.  8;  Pict.  iiii. 
13i  Hoe.  xiii.  S;  ite  attaeking  Socki  in  1  Sim. 
ivil.  H,  Sk.;  tU  craftineu  in  unbiuh  in  Lam.  iii. 
■  dacgeroot  enanj 


would  he  better  tnnalated,  " 


e  Hochart,  //in«.  ii.  VSb:  i 


n  I,. 


li.  IT;  Ecclui.  iltii.  ».  W.  H. 

BEA.KD  Cli^:  wci7«f:  i.ir&.j.  W«t«n 
Aiialioi  bave  alwaja  cbcriihed  tbe  beard  aa  the 
bad^  of  the  dignit;  of  nanbood.  and  BttaclKd  to 
it  ibe  importance  of  a  feature.  Hm  Egyptiina,  oa 
tlu  contnrj,  Kduloual}',  for  the  moat  put.  ahared 
the  huT  of  the  hce  and  bead,  and  compelled  their 
•lam  to  do  the  like.  Ilerodotui  (i.  36|  meotknB 
it  aa  a  peculiaiitj  of  the  l-^gj-ptiana,  that  thejr  M 
the  beard  gniw  in  onununK,  being  at  all 
timea  abaved.  Henee  Joseph,  whco  idiaaed 
Itriaon,  "  ihared  hia  bard  "  to  appear  belbn  Pha- 
raoh <GeD.  ili.  14).  It  waa,  bowenr,  the  [nctiee 
amons  (be  Egyptiaiu  to  wear  a  fklie  beaid 
of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  difltrent  ftorta  aoco 
to  the  rank  of  the  pernHia,  prifrnte  iixiividuala  being 
Rfrasiled  wilh  a  amiO  bard,  aearcd;  two  iaebta 
lotig,  kingi  wttii  om  of  eooaidaBUe  kagtb,  aqnan 

■  •Mr.  TrtHiao  not  oolj  Ibtntd  "tha  meJ 


Rcjptiani  of  low  caate  or  man  ooDdllioD  an 
repreienled  aometima,  in  the  apirit  of  caricabnv, 
apparenll;  with  beanU  of  aloventj  groWJi  (WU- 
kinaon,  ii.  137J.  In  the  Ninerite  monunKnta  ia  a 
■met  of  battle-newa  from  the  capture  of  Laehiah 
by  Seunacberib,  in  which  the  eaptiia  hate  bnida 
vay  like  lome  of  thoae  in  tbe  E^tian 


There  ia,  liowever,  an  ^pearance  oj 
aliam  both  in  Egyptian  and  Aaayriaii 
tbe  hajr  and  baud  on  monumenta.  wl 
our  accepting  it  u  cbuaderiitic.  Ni 
ble  to  decide  with  eertaintj  tbe  nwaiiing  of  the 
pnxept  (l.eY.  lix.  27,  ui.  S)  regarding  the 
nera  of  the  beard."  It  wenia  to  bnplj  i 
in  which  tlie  cut  of  a  Jewiib  beard  bad  •  i 
Ida]  dif^renee  from  (liat  of  otiier  arateni  A 
and  on  comparing  Hood.  iii.  B  with  Js.  ii.  SM, 
UT.  13,  ilix.  aa.  it  b  Ukdj  that  the  Jewi  retained 
the  hair  on  the  aida  of  Uw  laoe  betwem  the  af 


and  ej«  (np^afMi),  iriiieh 
ihai-ol  away.     Site  and  H. 


of  beatd  an  a<  1 
aj,  a  ■  nurk  of 
liUlT  and  tnutwDrtbioea.  Tbe  beard  i* 
t  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  llfaainga 
e  are  apokcn  of  a  rating  (U'Arriena. 
ft  Comurnri  dr,  Ambri).  Tbe  cuaton 
la  to  abare  or  pluek  it  and  tl  e  hair  t  at  ic 
S,  i>.  i:  Jer.  ili.  b,  il'iii.  3T - 
i.31  [or  l^|HBt.Ja.  31]}:  to  oeg- 
ieet  it  in  aeaaona  of  permanent  afflietkn  (a  Safla. 
lii.  941,  and  to  nganl  anj  inault  to  it  u  Ute  'aM 
outrage  which  enmilj  can  inflict.  Hui  Dand 
rtaented  tbe  Inalment  of  hia  ambanadon  bv  Ha- 
nun  |2  Sam.  i.  41 ;  ao  the  pe(^  of  (}ad  are  Ggu- 
ratirelj  >poken  of  a  "hard"  or  "hur"  whjick 
be  will  ibave  with  "the  nior,  the  king  if  Aajria ' 
(l>.  vii.  S0|.  Tbe  beaid  wa  the  olyel  of  alot* 
lion,  and  under  thia  abo«  el  kitiidlj  itmtnei 
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»(«k  fa^piilad  Anttik  (9  Sun.  n.  9).  The  dnw- 
Jig,  trimming,  anoiuting,  Ae.  of  the  beard,  wu 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  persons  of 
ireelth  end  rank  (Pft.  cxxxiii.  3).  Tlie  remond  of 
the  beeid  wa«  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment 
proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  ixr.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  sUves  to  wear 
beards  otherwise  than  Uiej  wore  their  own;  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fivh- 
ion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  share  when 
manumitted  (Uv.  xzxiv.  52,  zlr.  44).        U.  H. 

BEAST,    lie  representatire  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  following  Hebrew  words:    n^H^I,  *n^^^, 

nyi  (s)'*n,  chaid.). 
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rr^yif,  r^  Bripla*  jummkimj  bettia^  ammaniiaf 
ptcm:  «•  beast,''  '' cattle,*'  A.  V.),  which  is  the 
general  name  for  "  domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
to  used  also  to  denote  "  any  laiy^  quadruped,**  as 
tppoaed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  2, 
ri.  7,  aO;  fix.  ix.  25;  Lev.  zi.  2;  1  K.  iv.  33; 
Pro?,  zzx.  30,  Ac.);  ot  for  '*  beasts  of  burden," 
horses,  mules,  etc,  as  in  1  K.  zriii.  5,  Neh.  IL  12, 
14,  etc ;  or  the  word  m*y  denote  "  wild  beasts,*' 
as  in  Deut  zxxii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  zriL  44. 
[Behemoth,  noU ;  Ox.] 

2.  BFir  {"T*375  :  rk  ^pcia,  rh.  leHitni:  j'tt- 
menium:  <' beast,"  « cattle'*)  to  used  either  col- 
iectively  of  **an  kinds  of  caUle,"  like  the  Latin 
pecus  (Ex.  xxii.  4;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  *'  beasU  of  burden  *'  (Gen.  xIt. 
17).    ThJA  word  has  a  mora  limited  sense  than  the 

preceding,  and  to  derived  from  a  root,  *^7^,  ^  to 
paaturs." 

3.  OoysfdA  {r\\n :  $iipiop,  (mow,  Hp,  rtrp^ 

fera^  ofdmoHtia,  animal:  «<  beast,'*  »  wild  beast" 
'lUs  word,  which  to  the  fenunine  of  the  affective 

^n,  **  living,"  to  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It 
if,  howew,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  '^  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  to  often  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  the  word  f^lWTl  {hoM- 
tddeh,  wild  beast),  <«  of  the  fleki  *  (Ex.  xriU.  11; 
Lev.  xxvi.  22;  Deut  rii.  22;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.8; 
Jer.  xii  9,  Ac).    Similar  to  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

•ryn  {ckefcA)^  W.  H. 

BB^AI  [2  syL]  033   [Pehlcvi,  fntherlg] : 

Eax.,]  BaM,  [Vat  Ba3«*  -^^^  Ba$ai;  in 
eh.,]    Bi|i9^   Bc^  [etc.;   in   1    Esdr.  Bi|/9at, 
2e6e«:]  Bebai). 

I.  M  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Ndi.  628)  in  number, 
relumed  from  Babylon  with  Zeruhbahel  (Ear.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esdr.  ▼.  13),  and  at  a  later 
Mriod  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
sT  Bebai,  returned  with  Esra  (Est.  viii.  II).  Four 
sT  thto  fcfflily  had  taken  foreigB  wives  (Fa'.  z.  98; 
1  Rsdr.  is.  29).  The  name  ocean  also  among  tboae 
who  seatod  the  eovenaat  (Neh.  z.  15)     [Bibi.] 


^ 


a.  (hoBl  [Vat  Alex.  Bo^ci])  Father  of  Zeohft- 
liah,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty^eight  wm 
of  l]ds  tribe  mentioned  above  (Ear.  viil.  11). 

BE^AI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Clomp.  Akl.]  B^fitd: 
[Sin.  Afit\$aiiM ;]  Vat  omits ;  Vulg.  omiU),  a  ptoea 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  to  possibly  a  men 
repetition  of  the  name  CSiobai  occurring  next  to  it 

BE'CHEB  n^S :  [in  Gen.]  Box6p,  [Alex. 
Xo/ivp;  in  Num.,  CcNmp.  Bcx^p*  ^«  others  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Baxipf  Alex.  Boxop,  Vat  A/kiyffft  hi 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  6  omits :]  Btekor,  [in  Num.  Becker  ;1 
firU-bom^  but  according  to  Geseu.  a  ^foung  camJLt 
wiiich  Simonto  also  hints  at,  Onom,  p.  399). 

L  The  second  son  of  Beiyamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xM.  21,  and  1  Chr.  rii.  6;  but 
omitted  in  the  Itot  of  the  sons  of  Bei\}amin  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how« 
ever,  can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

■  •  •  ■    • 

without  at  ksast  suspecting  that  1*^^321,  hU  fir^ 

borfiy  to  a  corruption  of  ")^2l>  -B^er,  and  that 

the  suflflbL  1  to  a  corruption  of  \  and  befengs  to 

the  fidlowing  ^SltTH,  so  that  the  genuine  senas 
in  that  case  would  be,  Beigandn  begat  Bela^  Becker^ 
and  Aghbel,  in  exact  agreement  with  (jen.  xM.  21. 
The  enumeration^  the  sectnd,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  have  been  added  since  tli«  corruption  of  the 
text  Tliere  is,  however,  another  vi^w  which  may 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Chr.  riii.  1  to  right,  and 

that  in  Gen.  xlri.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  8,  "^34ly  m  a 

proper  name,  to  a  corruption  of  '^^21,  ftr8t4xnn, 
and  so  that  Bei^amin  had  no  son  cf  the  name  of 
Becher.  In  &vor  of  thto  view  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immedtotely  following  Bela 
the  6rst-bom  in  both  passages,  to  just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  '« first-bom; "  that  Be- 
cAe9-  to  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  son; 
and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
vriiere  Ashbel  to  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  to  expressly  called  the  second^  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be 

accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  *^  121  having 
been  accidentally  taken  kr  a  premier  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  **  first-born."  It  may  be  added 
further  that  in  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  the  same  confuskm 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  c^  whom 
the  seeond  to  in  the  A.  V.  called  Bocheru^  in  H»> 

brnw  ^*)?2),  but  vrfaich  in  the  LXX.  to  rendered 
TTptorSroKOi  ahrovj  and  another  name,  *A(r(£,  added 
to  nuJce  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  to  made  highly 
probabfe  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated  in 
ver.  39,  *<  and  the  mm»  of  Ethtk  hit  brother  were 

Ulam  hts/rd-bom,  '^*^*^^3>  Jehmh  the  tecond," 
At.  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  propei 
name  derives  from  the  oceurrence  of  the  tasof  name 
ia  Num  2m.  35,  to  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
fkct  thsPb  Bered  {BaodH,  LXX.)  to  substituted  for 
Becher  in  1  Chr.  vu.  20,  and  that  it  to  omitted 


« 
b 


DH^, 


,  «tobe 

Q^^^  is  twiMhW  Vy  ttoe  A.  y.  "  wild 
thediMi'>tala.xlL.ai,mlr.  14;  Jer.  1. 

reef  to  nj!|,  «te  be  diy;"  whence  ^S, 


.»!  Q^ft^  .  (f^ay  dweUsn  In  ^  dry  or 

Awsrt  rsgloo,''>Mkato,  hyenas,  ko,   Boeharl  to  wveof 
hi  limiting  tbs  word  to  mean  <«  wild  ealB**(^B«rM  m 
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tttogHhet  in  the  LXX.  mvion  of  Num.  zxvi.  35. 
Monofcr,  whkh  is  periuips  tiie  ttitiDgMt  argument 
of  all,  in  the  enumention  of  the  Bei\jainite  fiuniliet 
In  Num.  zzvi.  38,  there  ie  no  mention  of  Beeher 
ar  the  Bachritei,  but  Aahbel  and  the  Aahbelitei 
immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Behutea.  Not- 
aithstanding,  however,  all  thia,  the  fint  guppoiitiou 
waa,  it  can  icaroelj  be  doubted,  substantially  the 
true  one.  Beeher  was  one  of  Ba\jamin*8  three  sons, 
Bela,  Beeher,  Aahbel,  and  came  down  to  Egypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  desoendants  of 
Rachd  who  settled  in  Egypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons  Msntisipti  and  Ephraim,  Bei\jamin  and 
his  three  sons  above  named,  Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi 

OnM,  alias  Dn^nK,  Ahiiam,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

rnriH,   Ahanh,   1  Oa.  viii.   ],  and  perhaps 

mrW  and  Tiyi^  ver.  4  and  7),  and  Ard 

(TjB'  *>«*  in  1  Chr.  YiU.  8,  "T^M,  Addar),  the 
sons*  of  Bda,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  vui.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  scvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Uuram,  1 
Chr.  viii.  5,  but  Hupham,  Num.  zxvi.  39),  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  Tii. 
12),  and  Kosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel 

passages,  unless  perchance  it  he  for  Joash  (C2?3^  i^), 
a  son  of  Beeher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.^  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  th(*y  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the 
(khers  sons  of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of 
Beeher,  we  have  already  noticed  the  singular  fiict 
of  there  being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  rehited  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
oireumstance  of  there  being  a  Becker^  and  a  family 
of  Bachriie*y  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
wlio  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of 
(k«hen,  in  that  border  afihiy  related  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore 
have  sought  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  heiremes.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Beeher,^  or  his  heir  and  head 
if  his  house,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a 
daughter  of  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so 
Uial  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im, just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manaaaeh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  zzxii. 
U),  41).  The  time  when  Beeher  first  appears 
^rnong  the  Ephraimites,  namely.  Just  before  the  en- 
lering  into  the  promised  land,  when  the  people  were 
numbered  by  genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dividing  the  iiUieritance  equitably  among  the  tribes, 
is  evidently  highly  &vorable  to  this  view.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  52-56,  xxvii.).  The  Junior  branches 
of  Becher's  family  wouM  of  course  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Bei\|amin.  Their  names,  as  given  in  1 
:)hr.  vii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joash,  Eliecer,  EUoenai, 

a  We  are  mors  tneUnsd  to  think  It  is  a  eorraptkn 
•r  D^,  «r   DK^,   and  beloofs  to  the  prsoedfaif 

^PK,  m,  as  Akham  is  eertsinfy  the  right  oanM, 
!•  appsaiB  bj  Nmn.  xxvi.  88. 

Om  peariMHty  omeeher  belB« 
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Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  AMah;  e4her  branefaes  po» 
seased  the  fields  rmmd  Anathoth  and  Akmeth, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  60,  and  Almon  Joeh.  xxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  above  were  Becher's  own  sona,  and 
which  were  grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants, 
is  peritaps  impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most 
important  of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  8anL 
and  his  great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  37 ),  the 
hat-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Beeher*i 
Bon.  The  generationB  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
kms:  Beeher — Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1)  — 
Bechorath  c— Zeror — Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) 
—  Ner  —  Kish  —  SauL  Abner  waa  another  son 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to 
Saul.  Abid  or  Jehid  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which  ^^  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Maachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  fiunily,  and  vras  called 
afterwaids  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29). 
fVom  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would  seem  that  before  this 
Gibeon  or  Geba  had  been  possessed  by  Uie  sona  of 
Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remaricable  descendant  of  Beeher  waa 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Bei^aniite,  whci  headed 
the  formidable  rebdlion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  XX. :  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  aoo 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  SauL'* 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xhd.  21  and  1  Chr.  viu.  3.     Perhaps 

therefore  HI^^tTp  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
tribe,  as  Joah.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  vras  a  Beigamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  haa  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reoondling  v^ 
parent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  w«II 
as  the  principle  of  the  geneal<^cal  divisions  of  the 
fiunilies.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Bei^jamin  described  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  mexii  down  into  Egypt;  (2.)  aa  it 
was  Just  before  the  entrance  into  Cuwan;  (3.)  aa  it 
waa  in  the  days  of  David:  and  (4.)  as  it  vras  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Hcae 
kiah*s  reign.  It  u  obvious  how  in  these  later  timea 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  anus  of  Benfamm^ 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  fiuhire 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribea,  would  hmv* 
disi^peared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Beeher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  thb  priiK 
eiple,  without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

8.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  85,  erdled 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C  u* 

BEGHCKRATH  (iTinM  yirtUom] :  B^ 

Xlp  [Vat  -xc<f>];  Akx.  B^xmpaB:  Bet^emk), 
Bon  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Beefav 
aeoordhig  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.     [Bb- 

CHKB.]  A.  C  H. 


rsaUy  ths  8n(-bom  of  Bsf^^anrin,  but  having 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  Ow  Iphnlnillsh 
ilsaoe. 

e  It  Is  posslUs  that  Bsehocatti  aaay  ba  *i 
psnon  M  Beeh«,  and  thai  tte  ortsr  hsi 
dsntolly  InvirtMl. 

d  Oomp.  1  Chr.  vfl.  14^  vIB.  5, 6,  M,  Is. 


BEOniiETH 

BEOTILBTH,  Tm  plau   >r  M  nW 

t.aiTAaU  [ViL  -rw-] ;  Aim.  Btrrrthrf.  [ud 

Nu.o;  Sin.l  BorrovMa]:  Syr.  t-^o^jja  ibwO 

=  Lmh  «/*  ifrui^AUrj.iiuntioiieii  in  Jud.  ii-  31, 
m  Ijiug  betwuo  NuMveh  ud  Ciliiu.  The  nunc 
hat  been  computd  with  Bainoiia\Ki,  »  town  of 
Sjiu  aun«d  bj  Ptolemj ;  Butiali  Id  the  Peulin- 
nr  Tiblo,  which  plice  It  21  mila  from  Autiacb. 
The  mat  importuit  pUla  in  this  direction  it  the 
Beku,  or  villej  \paf  betneeo  Uie  two  cbitiii 
Lebuon.  And  it  ii  poeuble  Uut  Beetilttb 
coiTuption  of  that  well-known  nemai  if  indeed  it 
be  &  hiitorical  word  it  lU. 

8BD  M>d  BED-CHAMBEEL    We  amy  dit- 
tin^pjiih  in  the  Jewiih  bed  flre  principal  putei 


BEDAD 


261 


Bade    C^rom  falkm,  ii 


i.  A  quilt  ft 
daj  (1  Sim.  I 


13)  n 


a  bj 


jr  penOD,  often  rormed  lioth  1 .  i 
and  that  witboot  a  beditead.  Htoee  Ox  law  pro- 
Tided  that  It  ihDuld  not  be  kept  in  pledge  afta 
■unMt,  that  the  poor  man  migbl  not  hwk  hu 
All  eorering  {Deal-  niv.  13|. 

3.  Hie  onlj  material  maadonnl  for  this,  i 
which  ocoin  1  Sam.  lii.  13,  and  tbe  word  lued  ia 
at  doubUtal  maaning.  but  wmm  to  aignliy  iome 
Uaiii  wovaa  or  plaited  of  Koat'i  h^.    It  ii  clew, 


18  oecuTB  the  werd  HD^ 
.,  which  Mama  to  be  U^ 
props  lerm.  Such  piltowe  are  comman  to  thli 
daj  in  the  Eait,  fbrmed  of  iheep'!  fleece  or  Koat'j 
■kin.  with  a  ituffing  of  cottoa^  Ac-  We  read  of  I 
••fiDow"  [nwer'i  cuabion;  aee  Ship,  13.]  alio,  ii 
lbs  boat  [n  which  our  Lord  la;  aaleep  (Miuk  It 
M)  *■  he  enxaed  tbe  lake.  The  block  of  atone 
rkIi  m  Jjtcob  tued,  coiered  pcrtap*  with  a  gar- 
niffit,  wia  not  unuanal  among  the  poorer  folk,  ihep- 
b«(da,*c. 

4.  Tbe  bedatead  wv  not  alwaja  oeceiBai;,  the 
Una,  or  platliirm  along  the  aide  or  aid  of  an  (M~ 
«atal  lOMu.  mSdng  ai  a  luppoit  for  tbe  beddlni;. 
It.]  Yet  aome  alight  and  portable 
m  Implied  ar>ODg  tbe  aenaea  of  the  word 
n^n,  wbkh  ia  uaed  .'or  a  "  bier "  (9  Sai 
tl>,  iDd  Ibr  Uw  ordinary  bed  (9  K.  h.  tO),  for  the 
Uar  on  wUcb  a  nek  peoHi  Dight  be  earned  (1 
iant  vii.  IA),  for  Jaeab'a  bed  of  ilokncaa  (Gen. 
iiii    31;,  and  far  tbe  oOKb  en  wUA  gueata  n 


at  a  baoquet  (£ath.  1.  B).  Tbm  it  mmtm 
imprthetiaita  and  gaoerie  term.  Hie  propa 
word  for  a  l«I>tead  appeaia  to  be  ^B\>!^.,  aaed 
Deut.  liL  11,  to  dodibe  (hat  on  whi<ji  h;  the 
pant  Og,  wbsw  Taat  bulk  and  wvgbt  nqnired  on* 


ital  pDttioni,  and  tboae  wliich 
luxury  added,  wse  pillan  and  ■  canopy  (Jud.  liii. 
9);  ii'ory  carvingi,  gold  and  lilTcr  (J«eph.  AnL 
liL  21,  U),  and  probably  moaaic  work,  purple  and 
Bne  lineu,  are  alio  mentioned  aa  conatituting  parta 
otbcda  (tilb.  i.  6;  Cant.  ilL  S,  10)  whan  the  word 
fnSy,  LXX.  ^op,«,,awnatomean  "aUUer- 
(FrOT.  lii.  le,  IT :  Amoa  tL  4).     So  alio  are  po 

Then  ia  but  little  diatlnction  of  the  Ani  fruu 
ait^ng  fiimiture  anKHig  tbe  Orientala,  Ihe  aame  ar- 
ticle being  uaed  for  nightly  reat,  and  during  the 
day.  TUa  appliea  both  to  ttie  divau  and  bedatead 
in  all  ill  fbmia,  except  peihaps  tbe  litts'.  Then 
waa  alv  a  gaiden-watcber'i  bed,  H^bo,  no- 
deredTarioualy  in  theA,  V.  "eotUge"aDd>'Wge," 
which  aeenu  to  haTe  been  ilung  like  a  'i«'""*^j 
peihapa  bom  tbe  tieea  (la.  L  3,  uiv.  20). 

Joacphua  (Atit.  xii.  4,  11)  men^ona  tbe  bed 
chamben  in  tbe  AraUan  palace  of  HyKanna. 


PUlow  or  Baut-nat.     (WUklsam,  M 

Tbe  ordinary  Aimitun  of  a  bed-chamber  in 
Tate  life  ia  given  in  2  K.  It.  10.  The  ••  bed-d 
ber  "  in  tbe  temple  where  Joaah  waa  hidden,  wu, 
at  Calmet  >ugg«U  (Met.  of  Bib.,  art.  Beil$\ 
probabiy  a  alore-chambo'  for  kee[dng  beda,  not  a 
mere  twdroom,  and  thiia  betto-  aduited  to  con- 
ceal (be  fligitivM  (3  K.  li.  9;  a  dir.  nii  IL 
nSlSBD  '-^^l^''ehamb(»ofheda,•'not(he^iual 
2^0^  n^  »c^ambv  of  ic^idng,"  &.  rlii 
a  and  ^^Bfl,.* 

The  podtlon  cf  tbe  bed-diunner  In  tbe  miat  n- 
nwte  and  teent  parta  of  tbe  pahce  Mama  maifeai 
inlliapaM)«(aEx.TttL8;  9  K,  tL  19.     H.  U. 
BEDAD  ens  [wponrtaun] :  tx^ !  [Ooanj 


BEDAIAH 

BoSdtt:]  Badad),  the  biber  of  one  of  tlM  Uqgi  of 
Bdom,  «HMdad  beo-Badad"  (Gfn.  nxri.  85;  1 
Clir.  L  46). 

•BKDAIAH  (3  lyl),  Eir.  jl.  86.     [Bbds- 

UH.] 

BEa>AN  0721  [«errUe,  Gcs.] :  [Bopaic:] 
Ba<fan).  L  MentibiMd  1  Sam.  zii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
•f  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
Ab  no  Boch  name  ocean  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
tarious  coi^ectures  have  been  fonned  as  to  the  per- 
son meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  Pole 
(iSynqpmt,  in  loc.)*  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
Jair  mentioned  m  Judg.  x.  3,  wlu>,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  also  cdled  Sedan  to  distinguish 
him  fixjm  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xzxti.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named  among 
the  descendants  of  ManMseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrsst  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
hi  1  Sam.  zii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedsn  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  ebe  mean- 
ing m  or  tfilo  Dan  (4I)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
ziii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  veiy 
|»t>haUe,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  Uie  order 
of  the  names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  Bedan  is  Samaou,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Para- 
phrast.  Tlie  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  ^t  it  may 
be  a  fiftlse  reading  for  Abdun.  After  all,  as  it  is 
dear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possible 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names 
are  not  presenred  in  it,  and  so  may  perhi^  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jael  of  Judg.  t.  6,  who  was  prob- 
ably also  a  Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  sul^ject  except  fix>m  Deborah's  song.  Tlie  only 
oigectiim  to  this  view  is,  that  as  Bedan  b  mentioned 
with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  in  the  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection ^>plies  in  some  d^ree  to  the  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  (Ba3«(^*  \y^'  (OuXofi)  fiaZaa\\  Alex.  Bar 
8ay.)  Son  of  Ulam,  the  son  of  (^ilead  (1  CAa. 
vii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

BEDEIAH  [3  syl]  (n^?  [ttroant  of  /e- 
\cwih]\  BoSdb;  [Vat.  BapaMiO  Badaia»\  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  tmie  of  Earn,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ecr.  x.  35).  [The  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc,  rnds  Bedaiah.] 

BEE  (nnSa'=T,a  debdrah:  fi^Kuraa,  /uKur- 
0'(6r:  api$).  Mention  of  this  insect  oocnrs  in 
Dent.  L  44,  M  The  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
sMontain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
beei  do; "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
^ees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion; "  in  Pe. 
vxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  about  like  beet;" 
ind  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
dbiy  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 


Vs.  s.  V. 


irMM  dark  ;  eoifgit  {< 


).  Oes. 


*  It  Is  vwy  evrioos  to  oLssiii  that  In  the 
..*  DsfOt.  i.  44,  the  Syrlao  vendon,  tha  Taxgum  of  On- 
and  an  Azable  M8.,  isad,  **  Ohssed  yon  as  bees 


)  the  6ee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Aaiyite.'*  UtttM 
estine  aboooded  in  bees  is  evidnt  from  the  iImm1|i 
tionof  thatlandbyHoaeSfforitwasahnd'^iknr- 
ing  with  milk  and  honey; "  nor  is  there  any  reanx 
for  supposing  that  this  expression  b  to  be  undentood 
otherwise  tban  in  its  literal  sense.  Modem  trav* 
eOers  occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Pklestine 
Dr.  Tliomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  299)  speaks  of 
Immense  swarms  of  bees  wliich  made  their  hone 
in  a  gigantic  diff  of  Wady  Rum.  <«  The  peofilc 
of  M*alia,  several  years  ago,**  he  says,  **  let  a  man 
down  the  fece  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  en- 
tirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extriicted  a  brge  amount  of  honey;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  expkxt.*'  TUb 
forably  iUustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  18,  and  Pik  Ixni. 
16,  as  to  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,*'  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  I^alms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  fiaarftil  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  (TVov.  p.  66)  says  that  hi  passing 
throngh  Samaria  he  perceived  a  stnmg  smeO  of 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Mariti  ( Tror. 
iiL  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  ooUect  their  honey  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  cleAa  of  rocks;  (comp.  Land  and  Book,  p.  666). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  snooeas  m  Poles- 
tine,  we  have  the  authority  of  Hasselquist  ( TVtir. 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {ib.  p.  253)  to  show. 

Eng<i8h  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
eetme.  Dr.  Kitto  says  (PAys.  H.  Pal  p.  421) 
there  are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  ooimtry, 
Apii  kmgioomu,  and  J^u  melUfica,  A.  iongi- 
comii,  b^wever,  which  =  £iicera  longicor.,  is  a 
European  spedes;  and  though  King  and  Ehicn- 
berg,  in  the  Symbola  PhydeoB,  enumerate  many 
Syrian  spedes,  and  amongst  them  some  spedes  of 
the  genus  Ewxra,  yet  E.  kmgieor,  is  not  found  in 
thev  list  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  bdieve  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  {A. 
meiUfica)  of  this  country.  And  i^en  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
many  as  seventeen  spedes  of  true  honey-bees  (the 
genus  Apit),  it  is  very  probable  that  the  spedes  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  bees  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  they 
arc  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms  in  the 
East  are  fer  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  cUmate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  tiiat  thdr  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quota 
from  AristoUe,  JElian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park*8  Travels  (u.  37, 88)  as  to  the  incident  wkiefa 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees*  Creek  **  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Ovdmann  ( Ver 
much.  SammL  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  weD,  thcv^ 
fore,  understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
eompiaint,  "  They  came  about  me  like  bees.**  ^ 


that  are  Bmoksd ; "  showing  how  ancient  the  e 
of  taking  bees'  nssts  by  means  of  smoke, 
allusion  Is  made  to  this  fcaelioe  la  elasrieai  avi 
Wasps*  nssts  wei«  Isken  in  die  same  way. 
ehait  (IflwroK.  ill.  860). 


BBB 

Tlw  |iMnge  abooi  the  fWHin  of  hem  Bod  hmaej 
H  the  lioa*e  earcaie  (Jndg.  zIt.  8)  idmiti  of  easy 
■zpfauialion.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had 
been  dead  aome  little  time  before  the  beea  had  taken 
np  their  abode  in  the  caicaae,  for  it  ia  expreaMly 
•tated  that  ^  after  a  time,"  Samson  ratnmed  and 
law  the  bees  and  honej  in  the  tton*a  carcase,  so  that 
**  i£,'*  as  Oedmann  has  well  obeerrad,  **  any  one  here 
represents  to  himself  a  oorrupt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  ocenirenoe  ceases  to  have  any  true  nmilitude, 
far  it  is  w«0  known  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  heat  will  in  tlie  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moisU 
nrs  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
{going  decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
oOensiTe  odor.'*  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  oonaume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathu«ans  and  beheaded, 
and  whoae  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
compare  also  AJdrovandus  (De  /mecL  i.  110).  Dr. 
Hiomson  (Land  and  Boot,  p.  566)  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  **  hornets,**  debalnr  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  **  if  it  were  known,*'  says  he,  "  that 
they  mann&ctured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story.*'  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  nut  make  honey,  nor  do  any  oif  the 
fhmily  VeapidaB^  with  the  exception,  as  fiur  as  has 
been  hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina 
meUiJica,  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  Und  of  Assyria,*' 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tioe  of  "  calling  out  the  bees  fit>m  thdr  hives  by  a 
hissing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  bUx>r  in  the 
fields,  and  summonii^  them  again  to  return  **  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  Nat.  //.  of  ^ibU,  art.  Bee). 
Bochart  {ffierot,  tii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  explains  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  ^ian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustraUon  of  this  practice;  see  numer- 
oos  quotations  in  the  Hitrowioun.  Mr.  Denham 
(in  Kltto's  Cyc.  Bib,  LU,  art  Btt)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject:  —  **No  one  has 
oflhred  any  proof  of  the  existenoe  of  such  a  cue- 
torn,  and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  umongst  the  ancients  of 
eaHing  swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  fomihar  to 
every  reader  of  ViigU, 

"  Tfamitasqoo  ele,  et  Martis  quate  oymbala  etaeua," 

aod  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  praetioe  has 
Jooiinaed  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  oot- 
ag^  believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
le  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
<«id  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
^ut  no  careAil  entomologist  would  hastUr  adopt 
my  opinion  oonceming  it. 

In  aO  probalnlity  however,  the  expression  m 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
HMtomof  thepeopb  hi  the  East  of  talliqg  the  at^ 
Imtion  of  any  one  by  a  aigniflftant  Aiss,  or  rather 


TV  LXX.  has  the  foDowing  eukigium  on  the 
MefaiProv.  vl8:  '^Gotoths  Vae,and  learo  how 
IBipKit  she  Is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces. 
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whose  labors  Ungi  and  private  men  oie  for  thA' 
health;  she  is  desired  and  honored  by  all,  nd 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passsge  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures:  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Akxandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.    As  to  the  proper  name,  see  Drborah. 

llie  bee  belongs  to  the  fiunily  ApidcBy  of  the 
Hymenopiercm  oi^er  of  insects.  W.  H. 

•  On  this  sulgect  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram fbmishes  important  testimony  {Land  of 
I$rael,  pp.  86,  87).  After  speaking  of  "  bee-ke(^ 
ing "  in  that  country,  carried  so  for  that  almost 
^^every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its 
yard,"  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  bees 
as  follows:  "The  innuxnerable  fissures  and  defta 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  everywhere  flank  the 
vaUeyit  afibrd  in  thdr  recesses  secure  shelter  for 
any  number  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bedouin, 
particulariy  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  obtain 
their  sulMstence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jais  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wiMemess  and  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  fhmi  tlie  hollow  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kum,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
bees  about  its  defts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  *  With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  no  epithet  of  the 
land  of  promise  mora  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  than  this,  that  it  was  *a  land  ffowing 
with  milk  and  honey.' "  H. 

BEELFADA  (r^J^ya^ibiown  by  Boat: 

*EAia8^;  [Vat.  FA.  BoXctSoc;]  Alex.  BaAX<a8a: 
BaaUada),  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(I  Chr.  xir.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  £uADA,  El  bong  substituted  for  BaaL 

BEBLIBABUS  (BccAirdpor:  Beeimro),  1 
Esdr.  ▼.  8.     [BiLSHAH.] 

BEEIiTETH'MUS  (B«^XTce/«of;  Alex.  [B« 
cXrctf/uof,]  BMKrffiue'.  BaUhemus\  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  vL  16, 

35).    The  name  is  a  oorruption  of  37^  b;^$ 

=  hrd  ofjwdgmttti,  A.  V.  »*  chanoeUor ;  "the  tilii 
of  Rehum,  the  name  immediately  before  it  (Eisr. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (Bc«xC<3o^^:  Beekflmb),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  ddty,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt  x.  25,  xii. 
34;  Marie  iu.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reaiding  is  without  doubt  BeeUebul^  and  not  Betl- 
tebub  [A.  v.]  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  in  fovor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2.]  Two  questk>n* 
pressed  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject 
^1.)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name?  (2.)  On  what  grounds 
did  ^e  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-cebubof  Eloon  the 
neculia.'  position  of  6  ^x^  f^^  9€Ufu>¥itt¥  ?  The 
suuroes  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an* 
swer  of  these  questions  are  scanty.  The  names  are 
not  fouir>  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  trsnshtes  Baal- 
lebub  Bdc^  h^  as  also  doea  Josqihus  {AnL  Is 
2,  §  1);  and  the  Tafanudical  writen  are  bOsdI  ea 
thesid^ 
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1.  Th0  erphnataoni  oflered  in  refacDoe  to  the 
dbtogeof  the  nszne  maj  be  noged  into  two  rliiniifi, 
■ocoiSing  u  thej  «re  baaed  on  the  itmnd  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
Msumption  that  the  nune  Beelzebub  wu  offinaive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  ai> 
tered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  Just  as  Uabakkok  be- 
came in  the  LXX.  'Afificueoifi  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk, 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  i^  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  tlie  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  M«^x^^  ^  ^^ 
LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
dear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undeigone  a  similar  change.  We 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with 
this  view,  that  the  change  was  purdy  of  an  acd- 
denttil  nature,  for  which  no  sati^actory  reason  can 
DC  assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it.  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significanoe  to  it  ad^>ted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboriiig  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Beth-«ven 
for  Beth-el.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significanoe  of  names,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consiiting  of  a  pUy 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  <^ 
Nahal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Ughtfoct  {ExerciUi^ 
turns,  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  baaed  on 
etymological  grounds,  bnmch  off  into  two  daases ; 

some  connect  the  term  with  v^^t,  habitation,  thus 

making  I^lzebul  =  o<Vo8f (nr^y  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwtlUng^  whether  as  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Kph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshauaen,  Commenl.  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  inhab- 
iting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.),  or  as 
sccupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like 
Saturn  in  Oriental  mythoWy  (Movers,  Phdniz.  i. 
960,  quoted  by  Winer,  RecUAOdH.  art.  Beelzebub ; 
oomp.  Michaelis,  SuppL  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).      Others  derive  it  firom  vI2t,  dung  (a 

vord,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the  Bible 
tsdf,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical  writ- 
n),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of 
hmg^  or  the  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
ubel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as  =  uibl 
or  idolatry  (comp.  LigbtfooC,  Exerdt.  Matt.  xii.  24 ; 
Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of  faht 
gods,  in  which  case  it  =  lipj^tty  rSt¥  iaifioAw. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
lenses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N. 
r.  ((^arpzov.  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

3^7^731  as  though  connected  with  v^|,  dung; 
Dhhauaen,  CommenL  in  Matt  x.  25).  The  latter, 
jowever,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  coz^jecture 
3f  Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
whieh  Baal-zebub  was  reprasented,  was  the  ScarO' 
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t  ThsTB  Is  DO  eonoecUon  between  the  "  gathering  ** 
I  vw.  16  and  that  in  zx.  8.  From  tba  A.  Y.  It  miglit 
t  iDftnsd  that  the  fonner  paassge  raftwred  to  the 
ml  <MBri^isil  in  the  latter;  but  the  two  womk 


&aiit  pHulariuB  or  dungUU  buJ€,  in  vUeh  mm 
BMO-aebub  and  Bedzebol  might  be  oaed  iodSfRr^ 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hmges  to  »  ecrtain  extent 
on  the  first  The  reference  in  Matt  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  haveoriginated  in  a  fimded  wismhianee  betweet 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebub,  and  tuat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  Section  of  the  un* 
clean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  refened  it 
to  some  higher  power  and  sdeeted  Baat^ebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  Hie  title  &pya»r  rifw  Bai- 
fio^lwy  may  have  special  reference  to  um»  Ditme  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beebebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  buIh 
ject  of  demoniacal  possession,  a  drcumstaDoe  whieh 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  dia^>pearanoe  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  E 

BE^R  (nS22  =  wetf:  rh  ipp4ap:  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and  so  called  becanse 
of  the  wdl  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  ** 
and  "  nobles  *'  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  16-18).<s  tliis 
is  possibly  the  Beek-klxm,  or  **  well  of  heroes," 

referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  *«  wiUemeas**  O^ltp) 
which  is  named  as  thdr  next  starting  point  fai  the 
last  cbuise  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 

In  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  *^K|ip. 
It  was  so  undentood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  ical  kwh  ^pcaros— *'and  from  the  weD," 
i.  e.  "flK>m  Beer.*' 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Taigumiata  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4)  —  thiswasoneof  the appearancea,  thelastbefoie 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  **  followed  '*  the  people,  from  its  .^irst  arrival  at 
Rephidim,  through  their  wanderings.  Tlie  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run  —  was  gnnt- 
ed  for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  aric  in 
iriiich  by  the  mfont  Moses.  It  foUowed  themardi 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  Aunishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  zx.  1),  at  iriiich  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessaiy 
on  each  ftiture  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these:  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  Uie  second.  Biiriam's 
weU  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  m  tba 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  ceitain  seasons  its  wat« 
flowed  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Taigums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxL 
18,  and  sJso  the  quotations  from  the  TUmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4  [and  Wetstein  on  1  Cor. 
X.  4J). 

2.  A  pUMX  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abhnelech  (Jodg.  !& 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  ts 
indioato  ite  portion  (LXX.  Vat  Bmip;  tlM  AIk 
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aBliielj  ftllfln  the  poasage  —  ica)  iwootMri  iw  69^ 
«■!  ifvytv  thyapd;  Vu]g.  in  Bern).  G. 

*  Some  have  thought  thu  second  Beer  to  be  the 
Muue  as  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  which  the  objection 
is  that  Jotham  would  not  have  been  secun  in  a 
place  so  near  Shechem.  Dr.  Robinson  heard  of 
a  deserted  village  el^Birth  near  the  border  of  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  of  course  much  more  remote 
from  Shechem,  and  affi>rding  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necessary; 
and  he  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
aave  been  there  {Rt$,  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  pUces.  H. 

BEEIIA  (rtnWa  [a  weU]  :  B^npi;  [Vat 
BmaiXa']  Bera)f  son  6t  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  m  87). 

BEE'RAH  (nnHS  [a  weU] :   BcVjX;   Alex. 

Bciipa:  Beera)y  prinee  (H^QT^O  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Tighth-rileser  (1  Chr.  r.  6). 

BE'ER-EXIM  (a'»'?H  -)W5,  weUofkeroa: 

^p4ap  rod  AlKtifA  [Sin.  AtXtfi,  Comp.  Aid.  'EKtlfi]  '• 
puUut  Elim\  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
*'*■  border  of  Moab/*  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  Uie  chiefs  of  Israel 
on  their  appnxich  to  the  promised  land,  close  by 
the  ^  border  of  Moab  **  (Num.  xzi.  16;  comp.  13), 
and  such  is  the  suj^gestion  of  Gesenius  (Jetaia, 
533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  Prophet  out  of  other  phuxs  on  the  boundary 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  tbe  sound  of 

thenameand  thatof  nn'^'^^  —  the  «« howling" 
which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point 
(Ewald,  Proph.  i.  233).  G. 

BEEHI  {^\^ll,fonlantu,GeKn.;iBugtrwus, 

Fiirst:'  [Bc^«  Alex.]  Bci^p,  Gen.,  Bffi)p«(,  Hoe.: 
Been).  1.  Tne  father  of  Judith,  one  of  Uie  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Judith,  daughter  of  Becri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  ((Sen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Been  and  Anah  must  be  r^arded  as 
names  of  the  same  person,  lliere  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
lo  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  Anah 
4iat  Hivite  'is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
trror  of  transcription  for  Horite.  With  regard  to 
«be  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  does  not 
«em  to  be  formidable.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 

Jiat  the  name  Horite  (^  '^r")  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte:  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name  therefore  does  not  designate 
tlwm  aeoording  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  their  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
Moug.  Of  their  nee  we  know  nothing  except  in- 
leed  what  the  eoigunetion  of  these  two  names  ir 
^afawnce  to  the  same  individual  may  teach  us:  and 
Vom  this  eiae  we  may  fisirly  conclude  that  these 
^VoglodytasB  or  Horites  bebnged  in  part  at  least  to 

•  •  Aeeofding  to  f first,  ^4rfdr«r,  <*explalnar"(not 
U^flrtoas  **  as  rspwssnted  above).  F 

'^a  (f  the  verr  ftw  ^aass  In  which  the  two  wov^s 
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the  widelv  extended  Canaaiutish  tribe  ot  tbe  Hh- 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  just  the  infor- 
mation we  might  expect.  In  tbe  narrative,  when 
the  stress  is  laid  on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race 
of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants  of 
Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. 
2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Uosea  (Hos.   L  1). 

F.  W.  G. 

BE^R^LAHAI'-BOl  C*Hh  '»nb  -i«a 

well  of  tke  living  and  teeing  [God]  :  ^p^ap  oZ 
i¥^io¥  «75oy;  rh  ipptap  rris  Spdirtws'-  puteutvi- 
ventis  el  mdenti*  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
spring^  (A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  Gen.  xvi.  7),  be- 
tween Radesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  **in 
the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  **  south 
country  *'  (Gieo.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagai 

because  God  saw  her  (^H'')  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
From  the  fiu;t  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thes.  175)  that  the  origin  of- the 
name  is  Lochi  (comp.  Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Leehi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  far  north  to  be  the  site  of  the 
wdl  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  &ther  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  v.  as  <*  the  weU  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  MoyU  or  MoUahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  RukeiUh ; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavon  bearing  the  name 
of  BeU  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

HiiB  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  near 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  en  a  8ube»> 
quent  occasion  ((aen.  xxL  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  ^m-cem  at 
Mecca.  G. 

BEEROTH  (n'lnSa,  wJk:  Bi|p<^,B€ir 

SfO^  ^flpM'  Beroth)  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
ivitiss  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
phurah,  and  Kigath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beerotk 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Bex^ 
min  (xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  aA 
the  time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be- 
ing named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  FrMD 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  fbroed  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Keh 
xi.  33),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeioth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephinh  and 
Kiijath-»Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babyk>n  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  rii.  29(  1  &dr. 
V.  19).     [Beroth.] 

Beerotb  was  known  in  the  times  of  Ensebius. 

and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom,  Beerrtk, 

'with  the  oomctions  of  Reland,  618,  9;  Rob.  L 

453,  note)  agrees  perfoetly  with  that  of  the  moden 

el-Bireh.  wUch  stands  at  about  10  mOsi  north  of 


l^'P,  Ain,  aHvIng  sp«4ag,  and  HW?,  Bter 
ftolal  w^.  %f  app'led  to  the  sane'thbc. 


•■  %rU 
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Jcnmlem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndbbuj  juat  b&- 
km  a  ridgd  which  bounds  the  proepect  northwards 
Crom  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  L  451,  2;  ii.  262).  No 
mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
foiuitl  iu  the  Bible,  but  one  link  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  embodied 
in  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
triah  to  regard  as  true,  namely,  that  it  waa  the  place 
tt  which  the  parrats  of  "  the  child  Jesus  "  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  thdr  **  company  **  (Luke  ii. 
4«)-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  tl-BireA  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary*  resting-place  for  caravans 
l^ing  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
[•mniey  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nu- 
gent, ii.  112;  Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

l^idesliimmon,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Re- 
ehab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  [2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5, 

9]  we  find  Nahari  "  the  Beerothite'»  0O*"^M5n: 
BviBcopcuosi  [Vat.''<  Alex.  Bi;p«^of :]  2  ^am. 
BriU.  37),or  "theBerothite"  On'lSin:  A  Btip- 
joBl;  [Alex.  Bi;pa>6,]  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the 
<(  mighty  men  *'  of  David's  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  the  object  of  going  to  Jenissn 
lem  vras  to  keep  the  festivals  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  (valilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Penea; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likdy  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  nea^*  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  travel  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  the  first  day;  and  in  this  instance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  further 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  nig^t-perils 
of  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  av¥o9la  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
family  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travel 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  example, 
Maundrell's  Journey  from  AUyjpo  to  Jenucuem 
(1697)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Ti-aveU  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, ii.  174;  Beldam's  JiecoUecUom  of 
Scene*  in  the  East,  i.  281 ;  Miss  Martineau's  Eastern 
Life,  a.  194 ;  Burckhardt's  Rei*en  in  i^yrien,  i.  113.« 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Beeroth  {Bheh)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
%  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents ;  ai;d  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stopping  so  soon  was 
X)  see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
jU  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  this 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Andrew's,  p. 
103.  H. 

BEEROTH  OF  THE  ClIILDRElV  OP  Ja'akan 

Ala.  Icucci/i:  BerothJiUorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of 
the  tribe  of  Ben&Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
bahmg-plaoes  of  the  Israelites  in  the  deMrt  (Deut 
t.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
pven  as  Bbne-Jaakak  only.  G. 

BEETEIOTHITB.     [Bkkroth.] 
BE'EB-SHE'BA   (73^  nS5,  3?3tp'?, 

n  •  ]>r.  friedr.  Strauss  in  hk  HOonU  WaUrahrt  naeh 
'muaUm  (I.  68)  with  the  aocuzafcy  so  eharaeteiistle 
-4  that  charming  work,  makes  the  first  day^s  journey 
JC  flMk  pilgrims  but  ll  hour,  after  starting  fkom  Alex* 
en  UmIt  march.  H. 


BEEBr-SHEBA 

wdl  of  swearing  J  or  of  seven:  ^p4ap  Aptut^iC^ 
and  ^peap  rod  bpKov,  in  Creneais;  Bijpo'aiBW  in 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  hripa-ovfiai'  BpKtop 
8i  ibpeap  Xiyotro  &¥-  Bereabee),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Oldest  places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  Uie  weU-4novm  expression,  the  southera 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.^  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  wdl  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  Ik 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  *^  sware  " 

(^72}Q^3)  both  of  them  ((len.  xzi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  Iambs; "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  ** seven  *' 

is  V2f*  ,  Sntba^  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subsequent  earlier  notices 

of  the  phux,  it  is  spelt  Bter-thaba  (72^^   2). 

2.  The  other  nanative  ascribes  the  origfai  [or  re- 
affinnation]  of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  afanost 
precisely  similar,  in  which  both  Abundech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difi%s«noe  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  tiansaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  ((jen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  ^*  seven  "  lambs,  and  we 

are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (H^^K?, 
not  "  Shebah,'^  as  in  the  A.  Y.)  from  the  mention 

of  the  »» swearing"  (^375^^)  in  ver.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  the  formtf  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  oceurreooes,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  eariy  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be> 
yond  aD  question,  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  never  foil 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells  —  apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Kobinson  —  are  on  or  doee  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wndy  e»'Sebn\  They  lie 
just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  laiger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careftil  measurementa 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  (eei  diam.,  and  at  the  tame 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44^  feet  to  the  surfoee 
of  the  water:  the  masonry  which  inckMes  theweD 
reaches  downward  for  28  J  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  adaon 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centnries,  and  **Iook  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  neariy  entire,  lying  at  a  diatanoe  of  10  or  IS 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  wdL  Then  were  foiiueily 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  weU.    Hie  einli 


h  •  Two  aooonnts,  one  probably  of  the  otIgiD,  aaa 
the  other  of  a  rmewal,  of  the  name,  allsr  «  kmg  la 
tsrval.  ■. 
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voand  k  evpeled  with  a  award  of  fine  thTui  gnm 
with  crociuei  mod  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  eioeUent,  the  beat,  as  Dr.  R.  emphaticahj 
records,  which  he  had  tasteu  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  leaser  vrells  —  apptirenUy  the  only  ones 
leen  bj  Van  de  VeUe  —  are  Ac>x}nllug  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  iionar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wadj,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  miasad  bj  Laeut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  n(Mth  of  the  large  wells  are  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate sise.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot 
So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer-sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a  '* grove"  (^f^Ht^  etUt)  as  a  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jdiovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  laaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  23  — 
zxii.  1, 19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  zxvlii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
lather,  Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  Ufe. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt  He  then  halted  there  to  otBar 
saorifioe  to  "the  God  of  his  fitther,"  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

Ftom  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lista  of  the  "  citiea  "  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xiz.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuers 
ions  were  judges  in  Beer-«beba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
romber  of  the  "  holy  cities  "  (LXX.  rois  iryuur^i^ 
poit  w^Xc<ri)  to  which  he  himseli*  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  Itt).  By  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
it  IhuI  become  recognired  as  the  most  southeriy 
plaee  of  the  eountry.  lis  pontion  as  the  plaoe  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
direeUm  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wdls  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
iuereased  ita  importance.  Hither  Joab*s  census 
sartended  (2  Sam.  zxiv.  7 ;  1  Chr.  zzi.  2),  and  here 
ESyah   bade  &reweU  to  his  confidential  servant 

(n^^\)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
dcacit  to'  Sinai  (1  K.  six.  3).  From  [)an  to  Beei^ 
sbeba  (Judg.  xx.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
lie  estaMishfd  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
ted  land;  jurt  as  "from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiti. 

),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  '*  (2  Chr.  xix. 

^  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 

jsrupiion.  Aft«r  the  return  from  the  Captirity 
the  formula  it  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 

from  B.  to  the  VaOey  of  Hinnom  **  (Neh.  zi.  30). 

•  IhflDS  is  a  corrappoDdBDoe  worth  noting  becveen 
lb*  word   ^  way "  or  "  manner  ^  In  thJs    formula 

(irntjrn,  HsnUj  « th«  road  %  and  the  woxdnMt, 
<  thewigr »  (JL  Y.  InooiNotly  <<  dial  way  ").  hj  whieh 
9m  mm  reMglSD  Is  ds^gnateil  la  the  Ad^  of  the 
ipnstliii  (see  ix.  2.  kc.). 
b  Boehart,  Ommdvm^  Vttnt,  JaUovkt,  and  oChsn, 
to  assign  to  this  weK  an  %;f  lisii  origfai, 
>  MtoaoHf ,  L  «k  to* «M»<Mw.  CtlMn,aad 
kiysr  aBMttgnt  the  ounba,  bellsve  Jm»  wsb«  is 
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One  of  the  wives  of  Ahasdah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  natire  of  Beer^heba 
(2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  inddentaJ 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  antf 
Gilgal,  the  plaoe  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  appareutly  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
V.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  fit>m  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  **  Live  the  *  way '  of  Beer- 
sheba!  '*  a  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beei^eba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  rfr-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ;  IUdb 
many  other  places,  ita  associations  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  evet* 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
continued  existence  to  Bec-sheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (oppidum. 
Qutest.  ad  Gien.  xvii.  30 ;  or  vicut  ffrandU^  Onom.X 
the  station  of  a  Roman  praesidium ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  Uie  ecdesiasUcal  lista  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re> 
land,  p.  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit  —  Btr  e^SdA 
—  the  **  well  of  the  lion,*'  or  "  of  seren.'         G. 

BEESHTERAH  (n^n^T^^ :  ^  Bmropd, 
Alex.  Bc«9a^;  [Comp.  Aid.  Bcc(r0cpd:]  Bo9ra\ 
one  of  the  two  cities  aUotted  to  the  sons  of  Genhom, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh, 
xxi.  27).  By  oompariaon  with  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identieal 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  fiust  the  name  ia  conaidered 
by  Gesenius  as  merely  a  contracted  form  of  Beth- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  ( Thu,  196 ;  oomp. 
175).     [BosoR.]  G. 

BEETLE.    See    Charga     (bSf^n),  s.   • 
Locust. 
BEHEADING.     [Punuhusmtb.] 

BEHE'MOTH  {niona:*  aiipio:  Bt- 
henuAk),  This  word  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  dubia  vexaia  of  critics  and  comraentaton, 
some  of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Dnisius,  Grotius  ( CriL 
iiac.  Annul,  ad  Job.  xl.),  Pfeiffer  {Dubin  vexnia  S 
<S.,  p.  594,  Dread.  1679),  Castell  (I^x.  f/ept.  p. 
292),  A.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  MJj  xl.),  Micha- 
eliac  {Su/^.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  under- 
stood thereby  the  dephant;  while  othen,  as  Be- 
chart  {Hitrcz.  iu.  705),  Ludolf  {HiiL  jEthkp.  I 
11),  Shaw  {Trav.  U.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuehaei 
{Phv$.  Sac,  on  Job  xl.),  RosenmiiUer  {NoL  am 
BodarU  Hieroz.  iii.  705,  and  SchoL  ad  VeL  TuL 
in  Job  xL),  Tayfor  {Appendix  (o  CalmeCa  Diet 
BibL  No.  Ixv.),  Haimer  {ObservaHons,  ii.   319), 

the  phtral  nu^estatU  ef  HpH^.    BoaanrnttllBr^  ob- 

Jaetkm  to  the  Ooptie  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of 
observation,  — that.  If  this  was  the  ease,  the  LXX. 
interpreters  woum*  not  have  given  0^piA  as  Its  repe»i 
tatlve. 


e  Mkhaelli  truslalss  nilDnSi  by  Jwntnta,  as4 
thinks  the  Mias  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  oat 

»lllhi  vldslar  nomm  sleph«ntls  forts  Vq  ""^^^^  * 
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a  {Tha.  i.  ».  n'lan?),  PUnt  (CWorrf. 
•■).  uid  EngUih  amuDBitaton  gcnenllf, 
"  IS  hiffiopoUiiiiu  to  be  doDotcd  b;  the 
Other  critjci,  unongit  wbom  u 
«  Joi  xl.,  utd  Ltx.  Ii,b.  %.  J. 
niDn^X  omiider  tfac  Hebrew  term  «  ■  plunl 
aoun  for  "  cmttle  "  in  g«nenl ;  it  bung  left  to  the 
rettder  to  applj  (o  the  ScriptunJ  allutioni  the  ftar- 
ticular  BOioia],  ubicb  dm;  be,  according  to  Lee, 
" ritber  the  bone  or  wild  un  or  wild  buU"(!);'' 
oompare  also  Keiike,  GiRf^clura  in  Joi.  p.  IS7.  Dr. 
lUaoii  Good  (Bout  of  Jiit  lUeraUy  IrnmUiliJ,  p. 
473,  lAnd.  ITIS)  bu  tuzarded  a  cocgedurc  that 
the  btifiiitlJi  denote*  toinc  extinct  pachjdenn  lilie 

(eristics  of  Ibe  hippopotamus  and  elopliuit,  aad 
■0  to  fuifii]  all  the  ^Scriptural  demandi;  compan 
wilb  this  itiichaelia  {:iup.  lul  Lti.  Ihb.  No.  208), 
and  Hateua  (in  DitttrUU.  Sglius.  No.  lii.  %  37 
aod  J  38,  p.  bOG),  who  ngecls  with  lonie  acorn  the 
notion  of  the  identitj  of  behemoth  and  mnnimotb. 
Vi.  Killo  (Pirf.  Bib.  Job  il,)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitlo^i  CycL  Bib.  Lit.,  art-  Buktmolh).  from 
b«ng  unable  to  make  nS  the  Scriptunl  details  cor- 
iHpond  nith  anj  one  porticulai  uiinial,  are  of 
opinion  that  bebeinotb  ii  a  plural  term,  aitd  is  to 
be  taken  "  aa  a  poetical  perwuification  oT  tbe  great 
pacbydemuta  generall]',  nherran  the  idfa  oT  hip- 
popotamus is  predominant."  The  term  brkt^moth 
would  thus  1)0  the  counterpart  of  Itrinfhan^  the 
aainut  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job ;  wbich 
wonl,  although  lu  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restiieted  to  the  crocodile,  does  jet  itaod  In  Scnpt- 
ure  lor  a  python,  or  a  wliale,  or  loitte  other  huge 
moniter  of  the  deep.  [I-eviatiia-v.]  We  were 
at  one  time  inclined  (o  coincide  with  (his  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  llie  whole  panage  |Job  il.  15-24) 
has  led  us  to  the  full  convictiuD  that  the  bippopot- 
amug  alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  aecotd  entirely 

Gescniui  and  Uosenmiiller  have  remarked  that, 
dnce  in  tljc  firat  part  of  JehoTah's  discourse  (Job 
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grmt  deal  of  beaut;  in  llw  ranging  tt 
of  the  bebemotb  and  the  teriathan,  fcc  u 
Mosaic  partnient  the  people  of  an  Eg]  ptian  barqui 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  soma  suel 
vcAporu  at  one  of  the  river-honeo,  as  anoths  of 
^'  '  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  sbouklam 
ft  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  tlu  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  Iheoe  atiimals  {see  alas 
WUkinson,  .ifnc.  l--gypt.  iil.  71):  if  lo,  bow  beauti- 
ful is  the  amngement ;  there  is  a  most  h*|^y 
gradation ;  afls  a  grand  but  just  repreaentalim: 
of  the  terrfbleneas  of  the  river-borae,  the  Almight; 
is  rapmented  as  gcnng  on  with  bis  erpastulatiouji 

this  aninal  la,  barbed  Irons  and  spean  bare  some 
times  prevailed  against  him ;  liut  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile '/  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
withbarbedinins?'''4c,4i!.  In  thB/,(r(jii»(rcK™i 
Prcmadmm,  to  which  Hr.  Harnier  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodilea,  associates  of  three  river-bones, 
which  are  represented  without  spous  sticking  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  sbot. 

It  ha*  been  said  that  some  ports  of  the  deserip- 
inot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:  tin 


20th   V 


uivii)..  iiin.)  Mad  nnlmnb  ami  hirrfi  are  men- 
tionct.  it  suits  the  ifenera]  purpose  of  that  discoame 
bettn*  to  snppow  that  ntptntic  or  nrnphibitni^  crtnt- 
DTH  are  ipoken  of  m  the  last  half  oflt;  vid  that 
line*  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
itenoten  the  cmndile,  the  behemoth  seems  cleariy 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  hfs  associate  in  the 

1  Meet  illnpp 


'•8»l>r,  Conanl'moletlVaiulanoiio/ Jei.p.lBB) 
'  a  neat  taanller  tn  l^pt,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  bilT>|- 


is  said,  "th* 


applied  U 


ipopot 


IB  Sith  VI 


which  is 


"bis 


pierceth  through  snam  "  —  eeem*  to  lie  spoken 
ofthetrunkofthedephant,  "with  il*eitraotdin«rj 
driicacy  of  B«nl  and  touch,  rather  than  to  lbs 
perceptions  of  tlie  river-borse."  In  answer 
Brst  olijection  it  baa  been  stated,  witb  great 
that  the  word  hhim  (Cnn)  b  not  nec<» 
sadly  tn  be  resbrictsd  to  what  we  nnderstand  com- 
monly by  the  esprasion  "mountains."  In  tb* 
PrcnestiM  paitment  alluded  to  above,  tha«  ars 
(o  lie  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Ilsimer  hsa 
observed,  "hillock*  rising  abore  the  wato-."  In 
F.I.  iliii.  15  (mar^nl,  tlie  altar  of  God,  only  la 
cuhili  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  » the 
mountain  of  liod."  "The  eminmcea  of  Egypt, 
whicb  appear  as  Che  inundation  of  the  Nile  da- 

the  poetical  language  of  Job."  But  we  think  tfacsa 
is  no  occasion  for  so  neljicled  an  eiplanatioD.  Tbe 
hippopotamus,  as  is  irell  known,  frequently  ka*es 
the  water  and  the  river's  bank  as  night  sfipreoebc^ 
and  makes  inland  eicui«ons  Ibr  the  sijie  of  lbs 
pasturage,  when  be  commila  sad  work  among  tha 
growing  crops  (Hasselqulsl,  Trar.  p.  188).  No 
doubt  he  miiiht  be  often  observed  on  Ihe  hiltaidst 
near  the  spots  ft«]uenled  by  him.     Again,  it  mail 

e  natund  habit*  of 


of  hi*  time  m  (he 
the  reed  and  fan," 
ealf^th  grass  like  cattle,  and  fivdeth  on  the  hill-sidv 
beasts  of  the  field.'     There  i» 


eauty 


1  the  p 


of  the  hippopolomna,  an  amphlbkn*  aninnl, 

Th*  valley  ef  Ilia  HD*  ta  Off* 

■Htfaln  a  Hn  hnndnd  yazda,  atf 
■sbaDk;  th*  hlppopotauof  dMss 
tin  mlffai  wril  b«  KM  la  |(t  tk  And  baa  a*  tumm, 
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irith  thow  ot  harbiTorooa  land-quadruped* :  boi  if 
Ji«  dai»hant  is  to  be  undentood.  the  whole  deecrip- 
tion  is  oompantivelj  speaJdng  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  seoMul  oljectioo,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  '«  Will  anj  take 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin  ?  " 
Perhaps  this  rSfen  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Kosenmiiller,  «the 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,"  and  we  maj 
add  the  £nglish  to  lead  bulls,  **  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  ezpreasimi  in  vene  17, 
M  he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  oedsr,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  tdndb  (^3^) 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signififd  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
aluide  to  the  stiff^  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  tnmk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarody  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
pecuUariy  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.^  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 

a  «  At  every  torn  there  ooooired  dee]),  itUl  pools, 
and  occMlonal  nody  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty 
vseds.  Above  and  beyond  thsee  reads  stood  trass  of 
Immrass  age,  beneath  which  grew  a  nuak  kind  of  grass 
on  wfaleh  the  saa-eow  deUghti  to  pastors  *^  (O.  Cum- 
ming,  p.  207). 

ft  T|^7  Bochart  says,  "  near  thaa,"  i.  «.  not  ftr 

from  thy  own  country.  Oesealm  and  Rnaenmftller 
translate  the  wonl  "  pariter  atque  te."  Gaiy  (not*  on 
(.  e.)  undeittands  it  **  at  the  same  tlms  as  I  made 
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n**^n,  "gcaas,'*  not  «hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has 
It,  and  some  eommentators :  it  is  from  the  AraUc 

,,  tt  to  be  green."    The  Hebraw  word  oocuza 


In  Mnm.  si.  6,  Ui  a  Umited  aense,  to  denote  <*  leeks." 

d  Q*»T7  saams  to  refo  here  to  the  bones  cT  the 
«agB  mne  partlcolariy ;  the  marrow  bones. 

«  D^J  perhaps  here  donotss  the  rib  bones,  as  Is 

prooable  lk«m  the  dngukr  nnmber  vTHB  Vp!2T 

which  ^>|Mars  to  be  distributive  and  tharaby  emphatk. 
flee  ftosenmlUL  Sekol.  in  /.  e. 

/  ^  With  theae  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hip* 
popotunus  ean  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  If  it  were 
mown  with  the  seythe,  and  Is  able  to  sever,  as  If  with 
siksara,  a  toletmbly  stout  and  thick  stem "  (Wood's 

JIbl.  Bui.  i.  7e2).  3^n  perhaps  -  the  Greek  j[pin|. 
See  Bochart  (111.  722),' who  eltea  Nloander  (Vuriae. 
106)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe, 
the  next  veme  explains  the  purpoee  and  use  of  the 
«  aeythe"  with  which  Qod  has  provided  his  oraatnra; 
oaaaaly,  hi  oidar  that  he  may  eat  the  gnas  of  the 
hma. 

^  O**  7SS**^DC^  •  *»^  womAMra  iMpa :    tub 

A.  Sehnltsos,  ftOowInc  the  Amtato  writers 

»nd  AbolwaUd,  was  ttie  first  Anopean  oom- 

to  propose  **  the  lotne-trae"  as  the  slsniflea- 

ttoa  ni  the  Hebiww  JhjTf ,  whieh  ooenrs  only  n  this 
eni  the  foUowlng  veiiie'  oC  Job.    Be  Idantlflae  the 

wotd  alth  the  AraHe  JL^,  wbleh  aeeovding 


cable  to  the  ekphaut;  but  this  is  hardly  the  ease,  fbt 
though  the  dephant  is  fond  of  frequent  abluUons,  and 
is  frequeiUhf  seen  near  water,  yet  the  amttatU  habit 
of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verus  21,  22, 
scans  to  he  especially  made  the  sul^ject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literaUy  traushitad :  — 

"  Behold  now  behemoth,  whom  1  made  with  thee  ;* 
he  eeteth  grass  «  like  cattle. 

«  behold  now,  his  strength  Is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  muscles  of  nia  belly. 

ft  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar :  the  smews  cf  hie 
thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

<*His  bonee<<  are  as  tubes  of  copper;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one  •  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

*'  Ha  la  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Ckxl ;  his 
Maker  hath  fUmlshed  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

**  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pasttme  there. 

**  Beuaath  the  shady  trees  9  he  Ueth  down,  in  tbr 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fena.A 

"  The  ahady  traea  cover  him  with  tlieir  ahadow  ;  th» 
willows  ci  the  stmam  surround  him. 

"  Lo !  the  liver  sweUeth  proudly  sgalnst  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alarmed :  he  is  aecurely  confident  thouf^  a 
Jordan  <  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

'•  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight  ?  * 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snars? " 


to  some  anthoritlse  Is  another  name  for  the  ^O^^^ 

(ju/r),  the  lotos  of  the  andent  ^  lotophagi,"  Zixypkiis 
lotus.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Abu'UhdU,  cited 
by  Celsios  {Hierob.  11.  191),  that  the  Dhdl  is  a  specim 
distinct  from  the  SUir,  wlilch  latter  plant  was  alao 
known  by  the  names  SaUun  and  Nabk.  Spransel 
identifies  the  Dh&l  with  the  Ji^ube>tree  (Zitypkus 

vtdgaris).    But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the   vSS 

and  the  jL^  ^*w  identical,  the  explanation  of  the 

JL^  by  Fraytag,  **  Arbor  qosa  ramota  a  fluminiboa 
nonniai  plnvU  rigatnr,  aiiis  lotna,  Kam.  ly."  doea  not 
warrant  us  in  associating  the  traa  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  QeeeiUos,  strange  to  say,  auppows 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  In 
the  sotOotned  woodcut  ttam  Sir  O.  WlUUnsou's  worlt, 
and  which  are  M>p(t'cntly  intended  to  rapraseut  the 
papyrus  reeds,  'to  be  the  lote  lilies.  His  words  are 
^  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egjrpttan  monument  ahieh 
rapraaanta  the  chaae  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  observe 
thia  animal  connealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lottaap  —  ifi  loti  aquatiem  syltn  "  (Wilkinson,  Maiuun 
and  Customs,  ill.  71).  We  prefur  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  »  ahady  trees ; "  and  so  read  the  Vulg.,  Kfanehl, 
and  Aben  An,  the  Syziae  and  the  Arablo,  with  Boehart 

Bnsenmftlkw  takes  D**vHV,    *<  mora  Aranueo  pro 

D'»bb?,  ut  DWp*3  P«o   DD^^  oupea  viL  6,  et 

Ps.  ivU.' 8"  (&*aL  adJU.  xL  21). 

A  See  woodcut.  (3ompara  also  Bellonius,  quoted  bj 
Bochart :  "  Vivlt  anmdlnibus  et  eannis  saoohari  at 
foliis  papyri  herbea." 

*    ]3n-»  ^'^"'^  ^\  ****  deseand."    The  naoM 

of  Jordan  Is  used  poetically  fiir  anj  river,  as  the  Oraek 
poeta  uae  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelons  for  aiiy 
water  (BosenmUll.  ftAirf.),  or  periuq*  hi  Its  origlnai 
maanlng,  as  sfanp(y  a  "  rapid  river."  (See  Stanley,  8 
9  P'i  87.)  This  vene  seems  to  refor  to  the  faiunda> 
tlon  of  the  Nile. 

t  This  seems  tr«  be  the  meaning  Implied.  Oompara 
Is  the  oara  ef  Lfittkan,  oh.  xU.  2,  6 ;  hot  eee  alee 
Oajvie  rendering  "  Be  reeelrath  It  (the  rivnr)  vp  te 
Us 
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TUb  dflKripCioo  agrees  in  every  putjcuhir  with 
Ihe  bippopoUfiniu,  wUch  we  ftiQj  bdieve  to  be  the 
icpRsentative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

Acoording  to  the  Tahnud,  Behemoth  ib  aome 
huge  laad-onimal  wliich  daily  oonsumes  the  graae 
off  a  thoiuand  hills;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future 
poriod  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  ^  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains."  (See  LewysohUf  Zooi. 
det  TabrMda,  p.  355.  ^  'tThe  <&then/  for  the 
moat  part,"  says  Caiy  (Job,  p.  402)  **  surrounded 
the  ol^ect  with  an  awe  equally  dreadful,  and  hi  the 
behemoth  here,  and  in  the  leviathan  of  the  neit 
shapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  repreaentationa 
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of  the  devil;  others  i^ain  have  hen  piehmd  la 
themaelvea  aome  hienglyphie  mousler  ttmi  hac  bc 
real  existence;  but  thoe  wild  hnaginatknia  an  aur 
paaaed  by  that  of  Boldudua,  who  m  the  behemoth 
aetoaDy  beholds  Christ! " 

The  akin  of  the  hij^potamua  ia  cut  into  whi^ 
by  the  Dutch  coloniata  (k  S.  AfHca,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  waa  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Anc.  EgfpL 
iii.  78).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  AfHca  hoU  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamua  m  hl^  eateem;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  poriu 

The  hippopotamua  bebnga  to  the  order  Paehf- 
(JBTflMla,  daaa  MammaMa,  W.  H. 


Gnaaa  of  the  HIppopoiamiia.    (WUkfnaon.) 


BEILAH.    [Weiorts.] 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AI^D  DRAGON.  pAiroL,  Apocbt- 

•RAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BEXA  (7^^ :  BoAi,  and  BoX^,  and  Baxaic, 
(j«i.  xir.  2,  8:  Beia ;  a  twaUmomg  tp,  or  dettruC' 
lion.  In  the  Uber  Norn,  Hebr^j  in  St.  Jerome*a 
works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  ooiTupted  to  SoXcU,  in  the 
(>od.  Reg.;  but  in  the  Ood.  Colbert  it  is  written 
B<UAa,^  and  interpreted  KvrawomurtUs  (aee  Ps. 
hr.  (liv.)  9,  Sept).    Jerome  appears  to  confound  it 

with  v^S,  where  he  renders  it  ^^habtm,  sive 

deaorofit;**    and  witti    nv|l,    wfaa«  he  aaya, 
•*  Balk,  abtorpta  aive  Mveteroto *'). 

!•  [BaXdU:  Baku]  One  of  the  five  dtiea  of  th? 
plain  whkh  waa  spared  at  the  interoession  of  Lot, 

wd  narfnd  the  name  of  Zoar  ("^Plir),  smoOiesf, 


•  BoJUi  Is  alio  the  LZX.*s 
av.  S 


of  Btm,Oca. 


i.  e.  a  Uuh  one  (Gen.  zir.  %  iltiu  tt).  It  by  oa 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
Ihmtier  of  Mbah  and  Paleatuie  (Jcmne  oo  la.  xr.). 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt;  the  connection  in  whidi 
it  is  found,  la.  xr.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  ziii.  10. 
We  first  read  of  Bela  m  Gen.  xiv.  8,  8,  when  it 
is  named  with  Sodom,  Gomortha,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  fbnning  a  confederacy  under  thdr 
respective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  asenciatf . 
It  ia  aingular  that  the  king  of  Beb  is  the  only  one 
(tf  the  five  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  sug- 
gests the  probobility  of  BtUi  having  been  hb  own 
name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  hb  Slj^  whkh  may 
have  been  so  called  ftom  him.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews  waa  that  it  was  called  Btki  fttan  having  been 
repeatedly  engulfbd  by  earthquakea;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  ^Ytom  Zoar  even  ante 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  aa  ai 
of  three  yean  old,"  and  la.  zv.  5,  they 


&  niert  can  ba  no  Aoubt  that  In  both  paaaagaa  tha 
eiy  of  the  distraaaad  Uoabltes  b  oompand  to  the  bnl^ 
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ibfonlly  fluided  an  ■UuakMk  to  ite  itoiiiintiuii  bj 
ihfw  authquakei  (Jerome,  Quatk  Htb.  mi  Gtn. 
dr.)*  There  it  nothing  improbable  in  itaelf  in  the 
rappoied  eUiuion  to  the  twaUonoing  ijp  of  the  eitj 

by  an  earthquake,  which  7*r2L  exactly  eiprcaeea 
(Num.  xvi.  80);  but  the  repeated  oocuirenoe  d 

3773»  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  namei 
of  men,  rather  fitvon  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  caDed  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Beta  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Goi.  xixvi  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Sauky's  Narrative^ 
'-.  467-481,  and  Stanley's  ^\  if  P.  28d.    [Zoar.] 

2.  [BaX^:  Btla,  Bile  in  I  Chr.]  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  dty  of  Dinhabah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
iOMNit  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
lowing some  Jewish  commentators  (Simoo.  Onomast, 
142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor;  but  the  evidence  from  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  oi  fiunily  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whato'er  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beor,  or  Boeor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
ftnm  which  BeLa  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  i.ame  of  Bela's  royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah, 
wliich  Flint  and  Geseiiius  render  "  place  of  plunder,'* 
it  may  be  suggested  wttether  it  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  ^^Oli  the  Chaldee  for  gotdf  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there  —  as  Dizahab,  Deut  i.  1, 
**  pbce  of  gold;  '*  Mkzahak,  »» waters  of  goki,**  or 
«»gokl-streams,**  Geu.  xxxvi.  dO.o  Compare  Dehe- 
bris,  the  ancient  name  of  the  liber,  fiunous  for  its 
yellow  watera.  If  this  derivation  for  Duihabah  be 
true,  its  (Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  eariy  conquests  of  tibe  Chaldces  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.    llie  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 

^173,  is  of  a  decidedly  Clialdee  or  Aranuean  form, 

like  Fsor  H^^,  Pethor  ^n?,  Rehob  -H  "*,  and 
others;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  io  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i  «.  the 
rfw  Knphrates;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Anm  (Num.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 
from  Reboboth  by  the  rivtr  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job  s  Ume  of  the  ChaMsBaus 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Us,  and  canTing 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17 ).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  a^  with  his  coniederates  extending  his 
MBqnests  Into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  knd  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  oon- 
Alenee  that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  ChaUaBan  by  birth,  and  reigned  hi 
^dom  by  eonquest    He  may  have  been  coutem- 


tfa 


wh«M  ealf  has  be<vi  taken  ftvm  her     The 
pansm  Is  very  fteqasntly  omitted  in  asbrew 


la  n^rnp,  « the  goMm  dty,"  Is.  zlv.  4, 
is  dosMftd  (OessB.  in  r.). 
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poniy  with  Hoses  and  Bahum.    Hadad,  jf  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39),  k 
[J  another  instance  of  an  Aramsan  king  of 
f  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 


mobahlj 
£d»m,a 


kmgs  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-eser,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  (S 
Sam.  viiL  3,  akc.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-^39, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1  Cihr.  i.  43-61. 

3.  [BoXi,  BaXc,  etc.:  Beta].  Eldest  son  of 
Bei\jamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlri.  31,^  Num.  xxvL 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  riU.  1,  and  head  of  the  fomily  of 
the  Bciaifes.  llie  houses  of  his  fiunily,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viiL  9-6,  were  Adder,  Gcra,  Abihud  (read 

Ehvd  Ttn^,  for  nnn^'SK),  Abishua,  Naaroaa. 
Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  the 
son  of  (Seia,  who  shared  the  pectdiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Bei\jamite  brethren,  in  being  left^ianded 
(Jttdg.  XX.  16),  in  sUying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab, 
isA  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish  yoke,  is 
related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The  greatness 
of  the  rictoiy  subsequently  obtained  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings 
of  Edom,  (jen.  xxxvL  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Be^janiite  fiun< 
Oy  of  Hushim  (1  Cbr,  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
fit>m  a  fordgn  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  C^. 
viii.  8-11).     [Becher.] 

4.  [BoAcic;  Alex.  BaXc:  BalaJ]  Sonof  Ahaz, 
a  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  **in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon;  and  eastvrard  he  inhabited  onto 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  frtmi  the  river 
Euphrates*'  (8,  9).  A.  C.  H. 

BE'LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEXAITES,  THBO^^SH:  iBoA/;[Virt. 
Alex. -x«i:  ^e^tto]),  Num.xxvi.38.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEL^MUS  {BHk9fu>$i  Bakamm),  1  Eadr. 
ii.  16.     [BisHUkM.] 

BEXIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  Y.,  fol- 
bwing  the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 

^^^  ^?!  r?  M  ^  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 

the  form  BtSal,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  ri.  15 
This  b  particulaiiy  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expreodons  t^*^K,  man  qf^  or  *|2  son  ^: 
in  other  instances  it  is  transhited  wicktd  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  d.  3 
Prov.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nab.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  O.  T. ; 
its  »"*«»"«"g  is  toorthleuneUf  and  hence  recklameu, 
laaUttneu,     Its  rtymology  is  uncertain :  the  first 

part  ^  vSl  s=  toUhoiU ;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  ^S^  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  BeUal,  id  est  abaqtte  jugo,  in  the 

sense  of  unbridUd,  rebeltimis ;  with  i^/^y  to  as- 
cend, as  =  inMow/ ascen/,  that  ]B,ofthe  loueHctm- 

Stiim ;  and  lastly  with  ^?^,  ut^fulneu  =  toitikm 


o  Id  A.  V.  "  ll9lah,'*  the  V  bili« 
Camp.  SaoAn  9  i  Unaoa,  21 


lendwsd  bf  ■ 


2T2 


BBLLOWB 


■■{/Wmu,  U*t  it,  good  for  noOtn;/  (GeoD.  Tttt- 
■oar.  p.  309):  [he  UtUr  ^p«n 
pfOboble,  not  only  iji  pegsnJ  to  loue,  but  iIm  u 
oplaiDing  the  unniun]  fusion  of  the  two  wordi,  Ifae 
•i  at  (Iw  Old  of  tlic  uiii-  itiid  at  the  heginniiig  of 
sther  lading  to  ■  civnii,  ori^nally  in  tbe  proaun- 
daUon,  and  aftennnb  to  the  writing.  Tbt  ea- 
pnuion  «b  or  vtan  i<f  BtUal  miut  t«  undentood 
u  ntoning  umply  a  wurthltsi,  Uwlm  fellow  (ra- 
savofu),  LXX.):  it  occura  frequmitlj  in  thii  mdu 
in  the  hiitorica]  boulu  |Jui%.  lii.  33,  n.  13;  ' 


i.  10; 


',  3fi,  m.   33;  3 
.7), 


Chr.  I 


■ad  onl;  onoe  is  the  eu-lier  booki  (DeuL 
Tbe  Helmet  ED^H  ia  oixwioaillT  omHled,  u 

Suu.  nili.  6,  and  Job  uut.  13,  where  ^^'^ 
■luida  bj  iteelf,  u  a  term  of  reproach.  The  biter 
Hebrewi  used  ^i  and  uap4  in  s  iimilaT  maMM 
(MbU.  >.  32):  the  btler  i»  periupa  the  DiuM  ana 
ogoui ;  in  1  Sam.  ut.  25,  Natnl  (^^J  =  ^p6i 
ii  deieribed  at  ■  man  at  Belial,  at  though  (he  lemu 
were  equiiTilent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  lerm  appean  in  the  foim  Bi 
Aiap  uid  not  BtAJoA,  aa  given  in  llie  A.  V.     The 

tUiMe  eren  in   Biblical    Hebnw  HT^    (Jol 
luviiL  83)  for  n'l'?^  2  K.  uiii.  0);  b  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  M^n  to  D'^^n,  and 
oua  other  iiutancea ;  the  aBme  change  oecum 
the  Doric  dinlect  (fiaiipai  (or  fiauAii),  with  which 
the  Aleaandrine  writere  were  iiiuit  iiunillar.     ~ 
term  aa  uaed  in  2  for.  yi.  15  it  geiierallj 
itood  aa  an  appellative  of  Ssttui.  aa  (he  pciw 
tion  of  all  that  wRa  liad :  Ueimel  C'lomim  i 

he  oppo- 
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BELLOWS  (nsa:  (iiMTjrrflp,  LXX.).  ■JTii 
word  occura  ont;  in  Jer.  vl.  39,  "  The  bellows  are 
humed; "  when  their  UM  ia  to  heat  a  tmeltiDg 
fiunace.  They  were  Itnnwn  even  in  the  time  of 
Moia,  and  perhapa  atill  tulier,  unHtheoperationt 
of  a  foundry  would  be  ainioat  impuuibie  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kind)  of  bellowa, 
both  of  highly  ingenious  eoriatruction,  may  be  found 
in  Wilkinion,  Anr.  tlaju"^  iii.  33B.  "  They  con- 
litled,"  he  says,  "  of  a  leather,  tecured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
carrying  the  wind  lo  the  fire.     Tliey  wen  worked 


ly  toe  bet,  the  operator  atanding  upon  ttm,  with  > 


gee  nndtt  eaofa  bat,  and  preidng  llam  >1lnii«hlj 
while  he  pullnl  up  each  eihauiled  ildn  irith  a 

•tting  he  hdd  in  hia  hand.  Id  one  miUiica  wc 
obaerre  frvtu  the  punting,  that  when  the  man  M 
the  hellowt,  they  were  railed  aa  if  icSated  with  au 
and  thia  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  rilve 
Tbepipetevenin  thetimeofThothmealll.,  [(up- 
poeed  to  be]  the  contemporary  ctf  Moeea,  appeal 
t«  bare  ben  aimply  of  leed,  tipfid  with  a  nMal 
point  to  leaitl  the  action  of  the  flie." 

Bdlowi  of  an  aoalogout  kind  were  early  koowo 
to  the  Greeka  and  Konuni.  Homir  (IL  iriii.  ITD} 
apeaka  of  30  ^iaat  in  the  foi;ge  of  Hephaartoa,  and 
(hey  are  meutianed  frequently  by  aneiait  aulliDn 
{DicL  of  AM.,  art.  /■uiK.).  Ordinary  hand-bd- 
lowa,  made  of  wood  and  kid'a^kin,  are  uwd  by  the 
modem  Egyptiana,  hut  are  not  fimnd  In  the  <ild 
jninUngt.  Tliey  may  however  have  been  knowiL, 
•a  they  were  (o  the  eariy  Gre^t.  F.  W.  F. 

BELLS.  Tleie  an  two  worda  thua  traniltUd 
In  (he  A.  T.,  namely,  I^Q^Q,  Ex.  xxrilL  St  (ftna 
D?B,  totlr^e,'  ^Mam,  LXX.),  and  niVsO, 
Zech.  xiv.  aO  Wi  M  rhu  x^™'  ^m  Tnw. 
LXX.;  A.  v.,  marg.  "brldlee,"  ftwo  V^v  U 
tbike). 

In  Ex.  nviiL  33  the  bdla  allnded  to  were  the 

golden  on«,  according  to  the  Rabbia  T3  in  numba 

(Winer,  t.  v.  SchiUrn),  which  altsnated  with  the 

(hree-coloted  pomegranalee  round  the  hem  of  the 

high-^eat'a  ephod.     The  olgect  of  them  wh  ■<  that 

hia  aound  might  be  beard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 

holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not" 

(Ex.  iiviij.  36],  01  "  that  aa  he  went  there  mig^t 

be  a  Mund,  and  n  nidie  made  that  might  be  houd 

in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  childim  of  hit 

people  "  (Kcclua.  tlv.  9).     Mo  doabt  (hey  aotwaed 

le  purpoee  aa  the  bella  uied  bytbeBnh- 

(he  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman 

Catholicfl  during  the  celebration  of  mtM  (comp 

To  Ihia   day  bella  are  frequently 

attached,  fiir  the  lake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to 

ikkt.  of  women-      [Anklet.]      The  UtUt 

girls  of  Cairo  wnu-   strings  of  than  round  tbiir 

tM  (Luie,  Mod,  EffSpC  11.  370,  and  at  Kix^v, 

Mungo  Parii  mw  a  danoe  "In  wUoh  many  per- 

fbrracra  aa*ist«d,  all  of  whom  wtn  ptoiUed  wHb 

He  bella  fastened  to  their  k^  and  armt." 

In  Z«ch.  UT.  30  "belli  of  Uia  bortea"  (whne 

r  marg.  Ven.  follows  the  LXX.)  la  proteibly  a 

vng  rendering.     The  Hebrew  w«d  ia  almoat  the 


sribed  w 


the  sake  of  01 


pnlsble  that 

iL  -cunisve  iir  Sat  pieces  of 

metimei  attached  to  hones  Ibr 

It  "   (Jahn,  Arcl,.  BiU.  {  9«). 

probahlj   (he    tame    aa    the 

D^3'~ina7,  /ii)i>(iri«i  (Is.  iiL  IS;  Judg.  >Ui.  91), 

I  of  gold,  silver,  or  bran  nted  aa  oniamenta, 

lung  by  the  Arabiana  round  the  necks  of  their 

a,  aa  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  hai^ 

of  horwa.     They  wwe  not  only  onuunentai, 

bttt  Qtetol,  ss  their  tinkling  tended  to  enlivm  the 

'  In  the  canvsns  (hey  thus  setved  tin 

purpoee  of  our  modem  aheep-beUs.     Tlie  eocnpail- 

the  Kitum  uied  by  the  Urtdo  to  teal 

nana  out  of  place;  and  hcnee  ArehUalMt 

Secker'a  OTptanalion  of  tlw  nna  aa  meaiiing  thN 


BELMAIM 

wit-hanm  wuokl  become  uaelen,  and  their  trap-  [ 
piagi  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purpoaea,  iat 
imteDable.     The  general  meaning,  aa  obvious  from 
Uie  omtext,  ia  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally proJEesaed.  F.  W.  F. 

BELMAIM  {Br\e4fi\  [Val.]  Alex.  BtXfieufi; 
[Sin.  ABtXfiaifi;  Comp.  BtKfuCtfii]  Belma)^  a 
place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  hsve  been  aouth  of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii. 
3).  Possibly  it  is  the  same  aa  BsLMSif,  though 
whether  this  ia  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
Impossible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  G. 

BEL'MEN  ([Kom.  Comp.]  BtXfi4y;  [Sm.] 
Alex.  BeA/uuy;  L^^^*  Bcu\fjMiy]:  Ynlg.  omita), 
a  (dace  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
lying  between  Beth-horon  and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been  Abel- 
maim;  but  the  onlj  place  of  that  name  in  the 
O.  T.  was  fiir  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here 
alluded  to.  [Abkl-maim.]  The  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context.     [Abel-mkholah  ;  Belmaim.] 

6. 

BBLSHAZ'ZAB  C^^Strb^,    Dan.  v.  1, 

«od  ")39M/99  vii- 1:  BaXrdicrap  [Alex.  Bopra- 
rcM  in  Dan.  ▼.  1]:  BaUasar)^  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  the  wdl-known  scriptural 
narrative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
bis  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  {Cyrcp.  vii.  5,  3) 
teDs  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jose- 
phus  (c  Apim.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (L  184  if.) 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  aome  important 
particnlars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  (Nabu^nU  or  Nabona- 
kU^  i.  e.  Nibo  bksteSy  or  makes  proq>erou»),  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Boraippa  (BiiB-i-Nimrud), 
eaOed  by  Niebuhr  {LtcL  on  Anc  Hitt.  xii.)  *«the 
Chaldean  Benares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldaeans 
had  their  moat  revered  olgects  of  religion,  and  where 
Uwy  cultivated  their  science.'*  Being  blockaded  in 
thai  dty,  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spend,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus,  a  name  easy  to 
reeondle  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Nabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (Euaeb.  Proep. 
Ecang.  ix.  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus 
bi  the  open  fidd,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besicif^^ed  defied  attack  and  even  bbck- 
ada,  as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  75  feet 
thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and 
had  stond  up  previously  several  yean*  proviskm. 
Bui  he  took  the  dty  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waten  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  majwMng  in 
with  his  whole  army  abng  lU  bed,  during  a  great 
Babyiooian  festival,  while  the  people,  feeling  per- 
fectly aeeure,  wen  scattered  over  the  whole  dty  in 
raeUsM  amusement.  These  discrepancies  have 
mdy  been  deared  up  by  the  diaooveries  of  Sir 
Bfluy  Rawlinson;  and  the  histories  of  .m>fenff 
wiilfln,  for  from  ccwtr^dieting  the  Seriptur^  lam^ 
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tive,  an  shown  to  exphdn  and  confirm  it.     Ld  1854 
he  dedphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  oyliuden 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  andent  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Nabonnedus.     From  these  Inscriptions 
it  appean  that  the  ddest  son  of  Nabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-esar  and  admitted  by  his  fother  to 
a  shan  in  the  government     This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bd  (the  Babylonira  god),  Shar  (a  ibtfi^), 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar,  Neb- 
uchadnesBzar,  ^.,  and  is  contracted  into  Bdahas- 
zar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.     In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,  '*  we  can  now  understand 
how  BeLshazasar,  aa  joint  king  with  his  fother,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  dty  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  foUowed ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in   Borsippo,  capitulating  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Bcaosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Cannania."      In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
amnge  the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows : — Nd>- 
uchadnezzar,  his  son  Evil-merodach,   Neriglissar, 
Laboroaoanhod  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Nitocris;   and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.   Chr. 
Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us  that  be  succeeded  Laborosoar> 
chod,  but  was  not  of  his  fiunily.     NafioMvl^oxop 
itwoitiKyvct  fiaffiK4ay  TptHr^KoyTii  ol  ov64v-     In 
Dan.  V.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  fother  of 
Belshazzar.     This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
father or  ancestor.     Now  Neriglissar  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-mfflxxlach  (Beroa.  ap, 
Joseph.  Apion.  i.):  we  may  therefon  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  his  son  Laboroaoanhod,  Neb- 
nchadnezrar's  fomily  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  poadbly  the  h^jU.  of  that 
king  and  Nitocria,  and  fitther  of  Belshazzar.     The 
chief  olyection  to  this  suppodtion  would  be  that 
if  Neriglissar  married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21)  [20,  Didot*s  ed.],  Nabon* 
nedus  would  through  her  be  connected  with  Laboro- 
soarchod.     This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Rawlinson  {Herod,  Essay  viii.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-iuihit,  whom 
he  does  not  condder  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  podtion  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bdshaz- 
zar*8  maternal  grand&ther.      A  totally  di£feren| 
view  is  taken  by  Mareus  Niebuhr  {GewckickU  A*- 
mr's  und  Babets  9eU  Phtd,  p.  91),  who  condden 
Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.      He  identifies  thdr 
characten  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  hinguage 
of   Berosus    about   Evil-merodach,  Tpooriis  rw 
TpaeyijArwv  ity6fU9S  «cal  iurtXyAs"    He  condden 
that  the  o^itnn  of  Babyfon  described  in  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Peraiana,  but  by  the  Medes,  under 
Astyages  (u  e.  Darius  the  Made),  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evfl-merodach  or  Belshazzar,  and  Ne- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babylon  was  sul^ect  to  the  Medes.    This  sohes  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  ▼.  31;  cf. 
Rawlinson,  Essay  iii  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  foots  discovered  by  Sir 
Hemy  RaiHiiwm  to  the  theory  (thoiurh  doabtleas 
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way  bgnw-^)  of  Niebnhr.    On  RawliiMon^f  vfaw, 
BHdmmr  died  b.  c.  588,  od  Niebuhr^s  b.  c.  559. 

G*  £•  L.  C» 

BELTESHAZ'ZAB.     [Daxiel.] 

BEN  (1?  [Mm]:  LXX.  omito:  Ben),tk  Levite 
'*of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  sendee  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18). 

BEKA1AH  [3  syL]  PHJ;?  and  H^^a  = 
bmlt  by  J  ah:  Bewaiat''  Banatas)^  the  name  of  sev- 
eral Israelites:  — 

1.  Benaiahu;  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  I^vi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  zxiii. 
20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  m  the  south  of  .ludah;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  body-guard  of  Cher&- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  38; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim,  or  *«  mighty  men,*'  and  the  thirty  *'  \'aliant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
zL  25,  xxvii.  6;  and  see  Kennioott,  Dim.  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  tliis  rank  are  uar- 
fated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Clir.  xi.  22.  He 
w^s  captain  of  the  host  for  the  thmi  month  (1  Chr. 
ixvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  fiuthfid  to  Solomon  during 
Adon\iah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  kmg*s  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,  44);  and  after  Adon\jah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Sobmon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  oommander- 
ai-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grand&ther,  Jehdada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
u  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam.;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  Batwin.]  Benaiah  the  Pirathom- 
ite;  an  Ephndmite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
DMn  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  eleventh  noonthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
M). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Btwuia.]  Benaiahu;  a 
Levite  in  the  tame  of  Davkl,  who  *«  phiyed  with  a 
pnltery  on  Akmoth  "  (1  Chr.  zv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  [1  Chr.  XV.  24,  Batata;  Vat  Alex.  FA. 
Boyqu.]  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  thne  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  bk>w  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6). 

6.  [Vat.  om.]  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Amph  (9  Chr.  zz.  14). 

6.  (VaL  OoMu  fiaycuas.]  Benaiahu;  a  Le- 
vite in  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  one  of  the  **  overseers 

(n^TP9)  of  oflferings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [Vat  om.;  Alex.  Batata:  Banaia,]  Be- 
naiah; one  of  the  <* princes**  (D'^H**iZ73)  of  the 
ftuniUes  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  86). 

8.  BivNAiAH ;  four  hiymen  in  the  time  of  Eara 
who  had  taken  stnuige  wives.  [B«uwa:  Vulg.  1, 
Banea;  8,  Baneoi;  4,  Banaia,]  1  (Fjsr.  z.  25). 
[Baaniab.]  2  (Ear.  x.  30).  [Naidus.]  3  (Esr. 
t.  86),  and  4  (z.  43).     [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu;  &ther  of  Pebitiah,  "  a  prinoe of 
lh«  people"  in  the  Ume  of  Esekiel  (zi.  1, 18). 
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the  aoB  of  the  yoanger  dan^ter  of  Loi,  and  Ihi 
pnanHor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xiz.  38).  The 
nadmg  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  diflbn  from  tbt 
Hebrew  tezi  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon  •• 
wen  as  the  exclamation  which  orighmted  it:  gaA 
irndXta*  rh  iwo/ta  aurov  *Aftfti»  k4y9uaa  Tih. 
y4povs  t»4nf  [Alex.  Kfufuuf  o  vtsf  rou  ywovs  fi««] 
Ammony  id  tUfiUnu  popuU  meL 

BEN'E-BE^AK  (^3^3.9  {mm  of  hgh. 
nmg  or  of  Barak] :  Batvcufieucdr;'  Akx.  Baln^fia^ 
pax:  et  Bane  et  Barach:  Syr.  '|  '^j  Nv*^),  <mm 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  ia 
Josh.  ziz.  45.  The  paucity  of  information  whieh  wt 
possess  regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  from 
the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  frmihr 
mentiraied  in  Num.  xxvi.)  nikkes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  **  sons  of  Berak  **  who  gave  their 
name  to  this  place  bek>nged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  frum  the  name,  earlier  settlers 
dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The  reading  of  the 
Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  (oomp. 
Vulg.),  and  Baptuni  is  said  to  have  been  tiiea  a 
village  near  Axotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it.  G. 

•  Knobel  (Jomui,  p.  471)  identiiies  it  with  Ibm 
Abraky  an  hour's  distaaoe  from  e/-  YtMtH^  (Jo- 
hud),  aeoonling  to  Scholz  (J^eise,  p.  256).       A. 

BEN'E^A'AKAN  (1^7?  '»53,  ckSdrtn 
{aon£\  of  Jaakan  [perh.  tngaciom^  uwe,  Flirst] : 
Bovo/a;  Alex.  Bayucaaf'  Bemjaacan)^  a  tribe  who 
gave  their  name  to  certain  weOs  in  the  desert  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  (Canaan.  [Beeroth  Bene- 
JAAKAN.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ecer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Oac.  L  4i), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akaa. 
[Akan;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  Ume  of  Eusebius  ( Onom»  Bentk 
JU,  Jadn^  ^loKtlik)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  etr-  Taiyibeh^  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pass  er-Jiubdy  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arsbah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  groi^  of  ar^ 
tificial  weUs. 

In  the  Taig.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha,  snpy  ^n>a  G. 

s       • 

BBN'R-KBa)EM  (CTP  >3:^,  ffte  ddldrem 
[ioiu]  oflk€  ^aii)j  an  appellation  given  to  a  pecple, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  O.  T.:  fl.) 
(xen.  zxiz.  1,  **  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East,'*  in  which  was  therefore  reek- 
oned  Marsn.  (9.)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  «« the  greatesft 
of  an  the  men  of  the  East**  [Job].  (8.)  JndfC- 
vi.  3,  83,  vii.  12,  viU.  10.  In  the  first  three  pa» 
sages  the  Bene-Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem  io  be  uiduded  in  thfe 
common  name:  **  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmonna  [wersj 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fifteea 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hoili 
of  the  chiUren  of  the  East.**  In  the  ofcnta  Is 
whUtik  these  passages  of  Jadges  relale,  we  ini  s 
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loriOQi  referaDoe  to  the  hognage  spoken  b  j  these 
netern  tribes,  which  was  UDderstlod  by  Gideon  aoA 
his  serruii  (o:  one  of  them)  aa  luey  liateoed  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  infenned 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite: 
«n  inftraace  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and 
thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  lancruages. 
(4.)  1  K.  !▼.  30,  **Sokmon*s  wisdom  eKoelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East  coimtry." 
(5.)  Is.  xi.  U ;  Jer.  xlix.  98 ;  Es.  xxv.  4, 10.  From 
the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, but  the  othtf  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel,  Ammon  is  do- 
livend  to  the  **  men  of  the  EoMt,"  and  its  city 
Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  *^a  stable  for 
eameU,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
flocks ;  '*  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  ^^palaoes*'  and  **dweU- 
ings,**  aliw  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
v.,  may  be  better  read  **campt'*  and  *^ tents." 
Tht  words  of  Jerraniah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned:  *' Concerning  Kedar,  and  coo- 
eeming  Hazor,  which  NebuchadreKEar  king  of 
Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East. 
Tlteir  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take  away: 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  curtains  [i.  e. 
tents]j  and  all  their  vessels,  and  thor  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedem ;  some  (as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  land  of  Kiedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Uhmael], 
we  think  (with  Geaeuius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
md  Lower  Eg}'pt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Keturah.  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
IL  6);  and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Arabs  and  their  country  generally,  llie  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem 
oooun  in  Gen.  x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  £astf"  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars 
situate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephab]. 

In  the  0.  T.  D'^p,  with  its  ooi\jugate  forms, 

sesms  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Ben^-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  j^  iyoroA^  in  the  N.  T. 

(Mrtt  iL  1  tt).    Q-p„  --JS,  D^ji?.  >35  \nt*, 

DTP.  yi^.j  »nd  ^T}.  (m  the  passages  above  re- 

•      ♦  •    •  •     • 

fared  to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vu]g.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Kc8//i)  by  the 
focmer;  exoept  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX. 
and  Volg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
idato  to  ancient  time.  £.  S.  P 

BENHADAD  [more  correctly  Ben-radad] 

niL!"*!?,  «•  tfffadadf  vftj^Aa^p:  Benadad), 
Ihe  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  Hadad  or 
Aditdmm  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
SatiimaHSy  i.  98),  SSH  worshipped  at  Damascus  in 
Ihe  timA  of  Josqpbus  {JnL  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it 
wend  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadeaer, 
.  e.  ffadad  has  he^Md,  The  **soii  of  Hadad," 
terfun,  msaos  wonhipper  of  Hadad.  Damasens, 
•As  httving  bean  taken  by  Darid  (9  Sam.  viiL  ft, 
^\  was  daovwed  from  sol^afltioD  to  his 
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by  Reson  (1  K.  xi.  94),  who  **  was  an  adwiaty  ti 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon.'' 

Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Reaon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  abaorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  most  have  been  an  energetic  and 
powerful  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  ckMed  with  the  bitter  on  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  oif 
the  N.  of  Israd,  thereby  em^ling  Asa  to  pursue 
his  rictorious  operations  in  the  S.  Fhnn  1  K.  xx. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israd  in  Omri*s  time,  and  forced  him  to 
nuke  *^ streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syrian  resideDts. 
[Arab.]     This  date  is  b.  o.  950. 

Bbmhadad  IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  aho 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authon  call  him  grand^ 
son,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  sou  to  inherit  the  fiither's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wan 
with  Israel  eharacteriaed  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  the  rebellion  of  Moob,  Benhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  fiunine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Joeephus  rdates  of  the  nege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  this 
night  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which 
they  foncied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or 
Ramoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  ddiveranoe  by  successful  offensive  <^Mr- 
ations,  since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town. 
[Arab.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent 
Haaael,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents, 
to  consult  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damaseos, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hasael 
that  he  wouU  be  his  successor,  with  tean  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hazael*s  return  Benhadad 
vras  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  9  K.  viii.  15,  by  Haaiel. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
eharaeter,  wonU  involve  Elisha  in  the  goilt  of  hav- 
ing suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hazael*8  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the  suliiject 
of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  (Gesch 
des  V.  /.  iii.  523,  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad *s  own  servants  were  the  murderers: 
Calmet  {Fragm.  vil.)  believes  that  the  wet  doth 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  efllbct  his 
enre.  lliis  riew  he  supports  ly  a  reference  to 
Bmea's  TrmeU,  iii.  83.  Hasael  soooeeded  bin 
periiaps  beenisa  he  had  no  m  t  uml  heirs,  and  with 
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Urn  mpatd  the  dynatty  founded  by  Beeoo.  Ben- 
taadad's  death  was  about  b.  o.  890,  and  be  must 
have  reigiied  some  30  yean. 

Bbxhadad  IQ.,  son  of  the  above-meDtioned 
Hazad,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  tor  Damascus,  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  by  his  fiither  sanlc  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
M  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu]  beaought  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  opptw- 
sion  of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  Uie  Lord  gave  Imad  a  savior**  (2  K. 
ziii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  3 
K.  xiv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  b^gan  to 
revive  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Jehoasb,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz.  When  TVnhadad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoasb,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  bad  k»t  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
dradon,  where  Ahab  liad  already  defeated  Benhadad 
II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoasb  gained  two  mora  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
£.  of  Jordan.  This  gbry  was  reserved  for  his  suo- 
oesBor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III.  is  b.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

G.  £«.  L.  C. 
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warrior:  BerUutit)^  one  of  the  ^* princes**  Oj?^) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
rohs  ftyovfi4vovs  eunou  xal  robs  vlovs  r&y 
8  V  y  a  r  £  y. 

BEN-HA'NAN  OjPnS  [ion  of  the  mtrd. 

fid]:  v[bs*aMd\  Alex,  [viof]  Ayca^i  fHut HoMon), 
wn  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  PO'^??  [owmm]:Bayovtdi  [Vat 
FA.  Bcvuificiy  ;]  Alex.  Bayovaitu  ;  [Aid.  Bov- 
ovyaii  Comp.  Bayovy^'-]  Baninu),  a  Levite;  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Ndiemiah 
(Neb.  X.  13  [14]). 

BEN'JAMIN  O^?;:;?:  BcMflvJy,  Bcyia- 
ncfy:  Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
tt  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
ihcrewere  not  more:  comp.  **all  his  daughters,** 
Gen.  xxxrii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Palestine, 
flis  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance  —  "a  length  of 
earth  **  — ^fix>m  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  **  son  of  my  sorrow  ** 
Ccomp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Bei\)amin  {Binyamin)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  F^om  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
thai  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption 
It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  **  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  i.  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  FeUx;  as  if 

7^D^"12).  This  interpretatbn  is  inserted  bi  the 
text  of  tbe  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  ( TTitt.  219).  On 
Uie  other  hand  the  Samaritan  ^  ^ez  gives  the  name 

'o  an  altered  form  as  ^^  ^^r,  son  of  days,  i.  e. 
100  of  biy  old  age  (eomi«.  Gen.  xliv.  SO),  iriiieh  is 
«;a|iled  by  Philo,  Aben-Knm,  and  othffs.    Both 
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faiteqirBtations  are  of  comparaLvely  iate  dttb% 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  gbaei 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  te 
the  original  record,  but  are  an  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  m«iMi^ng 
given  by  Josephus  —  Zik  r^y  hr  avrS  ytyofUyiiP 
69^y  rp  fiifrpi  {AnL  i.  21,  §  3)  —  is  completely 
diflerent  from  either  of  the  above.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  **8on  of"  —  being 

33,  and  not  33.  Moreover  m  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  salable  is  generally  suppressed, 

as  ^rprS?  «r  >rtt»n   51,  i.  e.  "soua  of 

Yemini,**  for  sons  of  Beq{amhi;  ^^D^  tb^K, 
**  man  of  Yemini,**  for  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam. 

ix.  1;  Esth.  ii.  6);  ^^Cl'^  V^ft  land  of  Yemini 
for  land  of  Bei\jamhi  (1  Sam',  ix.  4);  as  if  the 

patriareh*s  name  bad  been  originally  l^^^^f  Yamia 
(comp.  Gen.  zhd.  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe  Yemin- 
ites.  These  adyectivai  forms  are  carefully  preseiied 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  ix.  1 
the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "  son  of  Jemlni,** 
and  **  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini.**] 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jaoob*s  sons  and  of  Jaeob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  bear  nothing  of  Beqjamin, 
and  as  &r  as  he  is  concerned  those  wdl-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towaHs  him  by  his  fltther  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  dailiqg 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  hk 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  cUer 
patriarehs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Bei^famin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  **  lad  '*  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  iriien 
u  every  man  with  bis  house  went  with  Jacob,**  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Bei\|amin,  —  a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brotiiers,  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  wore 
themselves  apparently  fomilies  (C^n.  xlri.  21).« 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  doses  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Bei\jamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Premised 
Land  that  history  b  as  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards 
full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the  smallest 
tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  36;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  tabemade  with  ito  brother  tribes  of  Epfarafan 
and  Manaaaeh  (Num.  U.  18-24).  We  have  the 
names  of  the  *<  captain  **  of  the  tribe,  when  it  sel 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
*t  ruler  **  who  went  up  with  hb  fellows  to  spy  oat 
the  bnd  (xiU.  0);  of  the  fianilies  of  wbich  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great  halt 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num. 
xxri.  88-41,  63),  and  of  the  » prince**  who  was 
chosen  to  assut  in  the  diriding  of  the  land  (xrxiv. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  But  then 
u  nothing  to  indioate  what  were  the  charactcriatiai 
and  beharior  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  fhm  the 
orphan  darling  of  hb  fiUher  and  brothen.  N« 
touches  of  personal  bfognphy  like  thoas  with  vhkl 


a  According  to  other  lIsiB,  sooM  cf 
wookl  seam  to  have  been  gxandehUdrsn 
nvl.a841;  1  Ghr.  vIL  6-12,  vllL  U 
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«e  an  fiivoroJ  oonoerning  E^hnim  (t  Chr.  ni  9Xh- 
23):  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Ijtm  (Ex. 
uxii.  26):  do  evidence  of  fpecial  bent  as  iL  the 
sase  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  zzxii.)*  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetruton 
of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
l^leam  which  lighted  op  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Bei\iii^ 
rain  shidl  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
Jevour  the  prey,  and  at  nigat  he  shall  ^vide  the 
•poU**  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  B^^amin  lay 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between 
him  and  Judah.  llie  situation  of  this  territory 
was  highly  &Torable.  It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  a«id 
from  thoice  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Klijath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the  **  Shoulder 
of  the  Jebusite  '*  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Bei\jamin 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  power. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  compen- 
vited  for  by  Uie  excellenoe  of  the  land  (8t^  rijy  rifs 
yns  iiptHiyj  AnL  v.  !).<>  In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modem  Palestine  few  traces  remain  of  this  ex- 
cellence. But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
^uliarities  remain,  and  daim  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
al)le  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  port  of  Palestine 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  these  hills  carry  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon,  Gibeab,  Geba 
or  Gaba,  all  mean  ^*hill;  "  Ramah  and  Kamathaim, 
'* eminence;"  Mizpeh,  *< watch-tower;**  while  the 
"ascent  of  Beth-horon,*'  the  *« cliff Rimmon,'*  the 
"  pass  of  Michmash  '*  with  its  two  «« teeth  of  rock,** 
all  tertify  to  a  country  eminoitly  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
tluM  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  ci  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dnls  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  l«  best 

mmiiied  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

,  I II  ,. 

o  A  trace  of  the  pastors  lands  may  be  Ibmid  in  the 
Bsntioo  of  the  "  herd  "  (i  Sam.  zL  6);  and  possibly 
stfiMS  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Bei^Jamin  : 
ss  hap-Panh,  **  the  cow  ;  *'  Zelah-ha-4leph,  "  the  ox- 
llb  »  (Josh.  xviiL  28,  28). 
fr  It  is  perhapa  hardly  ftnoifla!  So  asS  if  ws  may  not 
It  tai  thin  wny  for  the  eoloas  prevalence  among 
flames  of  the  towns  of  B«i\y*inln  of  the  titles  of 
Ha-Avrfan,  the  Avites;  Zemaiafan,  the  Ze- 
;  ha^phni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
*sfae  villace  at  the  Ammoolles ;  ha^ebusl,  the 
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(2.,  No  less  important  than  thche  emincaees  tn 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  break?  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Phili»- 
tia  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east  ^  —  the  hitter  steep  and 
I»ecipitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual 
in  theur  declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the  times 
of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of 
Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe 
to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Anbah,  and 
establishhig  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Blichmash  to  Ajakm.  Down  these  same  defiles 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  vietorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  eariier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Ganaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Maoc.  lii.  1&-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  mudi 
more  difficult  and  uitricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Anbah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  stMp 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Bei\)amin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Birehy  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part 
this  valley  bean  the  name  of  Wady  FHwdTf  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wadff 
Suwdmt,  It  is  the  main  access,  and  firom  its  cen- 
tral nrine  branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethel,  Michmash,  Gibeah,  Anaithoth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  frdl  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  rictorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  place  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
victory  of  Al,  with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened 
to  the  reUef  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  mantra- 
ble  punuit  of  the  Ganaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Sariour  has  been  the  regular  road  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  moimtain  whidi 
bean  the  traditional  nameof  Quarantania;  fint  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harbored 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  zeboim, 
hyenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  shtuU  and  shaaOnm^ 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
c^ahn,  gaseUes-c 

Jebnslte,  —  are  all  among  the  names  of  plaoes  fai  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  In  these  names 
is  piCBCifisd  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wUd  tribes  of  the  desert  Ihxn  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  lew  level  to  ttie  fresh  air  and  ssewt 
fiutne««^  of  the  upper  district. 

e  the  snl^eet  of  the  eonnectkm  between  the  topof> 
nphy  of  Bei^iamfai  and  the  events  whieh  took  place 
there  Is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  maanar  In  the 
4th  chaptsr  of  Ifr.  Slaaler^s   Sinai  tmil  l)nls0t»f 
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Such  ««R  the  linitB  and  such  the  characttf  of 
the  poancMiou  of  Be^janim  as  fixed  by  these  who 
sriginally  divided  the  land.  But  It  ooukl  not  ham 
oeen  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  ainoe  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  tiei^^unites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  A^jalon  (12,  13),  aU 
which  to'.TiiM  r.'erc  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  llieBe 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
ftom  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  3d). 

The  contrast  lietween  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  Image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  las  out  of  proportion  to  the  small- 
ncss  of  its  numbem  and  of  its  territory.  This 
comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices,  (a.)  Bei^a- 
•uin  was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  huave  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii. 
40,  xii.  2:  2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Jndg.  xx. 
16)  are  celebrated.  (6.)  When,  after  the  first  oou- 
quent  of  Ute  country,  the  nation  began  to  gnian 
under  the  miseries  of  a  fureigii  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
of  Be^jamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  (aera,  that  they  turn 
for  ddiveranoe.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
Bocomplisbed  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  i^parently  confined 
to  B(ei^araitei»,  though  by  them  greatly  empbyed 
(Judg.  Ui.  15.  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  (c.) 
Ikunah  and  Kechab,  '*  the  sons  of  Kimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,'*  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  cattteinw  of  marauding  predatory 

*«  bonds  **  (D^T)13),  and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty  —  the  murdo*  of  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hs^Iy  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  ha\%  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike.  ((L)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
•amin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Of  their  olwtinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  fiunily  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  fiiendship  of  Bca^amin, 
yet  the  Ber\jamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  l>een  re\'ealed  by  Docg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member  —  as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  than  —  of  an  accursed  race!)  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had  as- 
sisted him. 

And  yet  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  tlie  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
RUnple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "Beigamin  my 
iMrother  *'  —  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain  ?  "  —  and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  fiivorable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  *'  — 
ire  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  thoee  terms 
of  fond  afibetion  which  hAve  given  the  son  of  R»- 
•bd*s  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

fery  mneh  «!  the  above  artlolo  Is  drawn  fhm  that 
Moros. 

o  A  flilr  oTfvinent  tn  Ibvor  of  the  rsodved  duo- 
aology  of  the  book  of  JodfBS  may  be  drawn  ttaax  this 
alremussanee — since  no  shorlar  period  would  hoTo 
for  lbs  tribe  to  ka.TS  Moovofod  [from] 
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That  frightftjl  transaction  was  indetd  a  eriria  h 
the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  narrative  undoubtedlj 
is  intended  to  convey  tiiat  the  six  hundred  whc 
took  refoge  in  the  cliff  RimuHm,  and  who  wert 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesb 
Gikad  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  parUy  fixim  Shik>h  (xxL 
21 ),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  kmg  interval  must 
have  eh^ised  between  so  at^jeet  a  oonditioc  and  the 
culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet  with  the 
tribe.* 

Several  circumstances  may  have  oondooed  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  vriiich  it  was  now  to  aa> 
sume.  The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephfiim 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Aik 
was  in  Bei\}amin  at  Kigath-jearim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  oontahilng  a  saoo- 
tuary  greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  19,  dc.), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  **  all  larsel  '* 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  **  the  great  high  place  ** 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Bo^amin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  peqile 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
**  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  ben 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  hi  fiivor  of  Jodah.  Had  it 
been  Ephrairo,  the  case  might  have  been  difierent, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
oeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  foil  a  rictim  in  the  very  act  of  aooomplisb- 
ing  his  purpose,  and  the  propoeal  that  David  should 
be  **  king  o^'er  Israel  **  was  one  which  *<  seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,**  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  **  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Shefaa  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  ooi  peration  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quanei 
arose  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled 
"  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  agamst  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  agun  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  si. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  foct  of  Jeroboam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Bei\jamin, 
for  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  ^  (1 
K.  xii.  2d).  On  the  other  hand  Behoboam  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Beryamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  fiunfly 
through  them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  aDiauoe 
was  ftirther  strengthened  by  a  oovenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  ud  by  the  emptoymsnt 


•neh  almost  total  extoRnlDatlon,  and  to  have 
the  nnmbeis  and  force  indicated  In  the  IMs  of  1 
zil.  1-8,  vU.  6-12,  vlU.  1-40. 

b  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  veiy  boemdaiy 
and  oontorias  before  this  data  was  InhabHsd  Iqr 
l^hnfanltM  and  Ben|smltos  (Judg.  xlx.  M). 
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]f  Baqjibiitei  in  higb  poiitioDs  in  the  anny  of  Ju- 
iak  (S  Chr.  xvii  17).  But  what  above  all  miul 
ham  oootributed  to  ttrengthen  the  dUauoe  was  the 
hfd  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  propot  j  of 
both  tribes.  IVue,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and 
endowed  by  princes  of  **  tlie  liouae  <^  Judah,**  but 
the  city  of  "  the  Jebusite  *  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and 
the  whoAe  of  tlie  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  was  m  the  lot  of  Bwgamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter fret  is  Utenlly  fiiiaUed  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deot  zzziU.  12):  Beiuamin  »  dwelt  between  **  the 
**sbouMw»**  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  City  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good 
treatment  of  this  point  in  Blunt^s  Undu.  Cmnd- 
deneUf  pL  II.  §  xvii.). 

Hencsforward  the  history  of  Beqjamin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Thai 
the  tribe  stiU  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuacH 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Bei\jamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Esr.  ii.;  Ndi.  vii.) 
and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  li.  31- 
45).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  ebe,  by  the  name  ot 
^  the  high  gate  of  Ba\|amin  "  (Jer.  xz.  2).    [Jebu- 
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But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fiide  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefolly  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33* 
40,  ix.  39-44);  the  name  of  Kiah  recurs  as  the 
lather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5),  the  honored  deliv- 
erer  of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
leseried  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  **  Satd  i^o  also  is  called 
Panl  **  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  *«  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
]amin.''  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fimcy  to 
note  how  reouukably  tlie  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  peraeculion  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persiBtenee, 
wldeb  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  **  rndy  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  aho  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  *^ 
(Acts  xzl.  12,  13).  There  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined 
eiimnnstances  fbrmed  no  impediment;  and  hwtly, 
then  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefother 
'*  San!  the  son  of  Cis,a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  oe  found 
to  dose  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe  —  no 
prouder  distinction  codd  be  desired  fior  Beqjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  Judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  Idng,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
(jcntiles. 

2.  [Bwiauly,  Vat.  Alex  -^tciif.]  A  man  of  the 
2ribe  d[  Benjamin,  son  of  BOhan,  and  the  head  of 
a  fomily  of  wnrrion  (1  Chr.  viL  10). 

3.  {^wuudp;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  -fiw.]  One  of 
^  "ioiia  of^  Harim;  "  an  IsrMlite  in  the  time  of  , 

wko  had  married  a  fonign  wife  (Ear.  x.  32).  i 
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BKN^JAMIN,  High  gate,  or  uai||  o» 

(IV^yn  'a  ")ytt?),  J«r.  xx.  2,  xxxvil.  la.  zzxtU. 
7i  Zedk.  xiv.  10.     [Jeku&<vlem.] 

•BBN'JAMITE  03^9^15.  Judg.  xix.  13; 
1  Sam.  ix.  21,  xxii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  IK.  ti.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  12;  Ps.  vii.,  titfe;  with  the  article, 

^a^P'imS,  Judg.  iii.  15;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix. 

16  (ileb.  17);  LXX.  uihs  rod  *lc^W,  r.  *Ufural- 
ou,  T.  'Ufu^l,  vihs  Bwutfdy,  etc. ;  Vulg.  JUius  Jem 

JiUm  viri  Jemim,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  -  ^?''?)'?  IT^'K, 
ii^p  6  *If>uy(,  etc.,  vir  Jtmintut^  etc.,  2  Sam.  xx. 

1:  Esth.  U.  5;  — l^'P^^a,  BwuLfdw,  etc.,  Benjn 

min^  etc,  Judg.  xx.  35,  36,  40,  43;  — ^^**P%  *Iir 

liiv^  Vat.  Icucfi/i,  Alex,  e  It/iciMuos,  Jtmini,  1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  an  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Beigamin.  Cn  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  above,  see 
Bknjami:<,  p.  276.  A. 

BITNO  0:2t  \hu  sow]:  LXX. translates v2o<: 
Benno),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 

BEN-O'NI  03*>n5»  «»  of  my  forroio,  or 
of  my  strenffthy  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Onom. 
300,  Ac :  vihs  Mrtis  fuv :  Benoni,  id  estJiUut  doh-' 
rit  m^t),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  fother  was 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Geu.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO^ETH  (nmr]?-  vUl  Zmdfi; 
Alex,  [viot]  Jmx^'  ^ensoAeCA),  a  name  occurring 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passsge  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  U 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  Ium* 
originslly  followed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  0^9:  Bokty;  Alex.  /3a^:  Beon),  r 
pUce  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubt 
less  a  contraction  of  Baal-meon  (comp.  ver.  38> 

BE'OR  (ihya  [«  torcA]:  Bc^p;  [Alex.  ii. 
1  Chr.  Bai«p:]  Btor).  1.  The  fitther  of  Bela, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Glen,  xxxvi.  32* 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat  Boxopp,  Bff«0p.]  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiiL  22, 
xxiv.  9 ;  Mic.  ri.  5).  He  is  called  BoeoR  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bkla.] 

BE'RA  (rn^  [sofi,orm  etU=mtk«d\',  Vat 
[Rom.]  and  Alex.  BoXA(i;  Joseph.  BoAAiU:  Bora), 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedorhomer  ((xtti.  xiv.  2;  abo 

17  and  21). 

BERA'CHAH  (Hjn?  [bUmng] :  Bfpx^a, 
[Vat  FA.  BcpxcMKt  Alex.  jSopaYta:]  BararJia), 
a  Bouamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  br^hren,'*  who  at- 
tacued  hunself  to  David  at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (Hjn?!  fT^J 
[vatky  of  bktmng]'.  KotXht  l.vKrflas' wBU  ben 
eiHctwmi),  a  Talley  (Joseph,  rira  icoiXoy  md  ^- 
ffoyyAifi  r6woy)  in  wliich  Jehoshaphat  ai^  his 
people  assem*-'^  to  ''bless"  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosU  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehnnim  who  hv'  come  against  them,  and 
which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  '*the 
vaOsy  of  blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  place  is 
rsmarirable  as  ftoushing  ore  of  the  hlest  inatsneei 
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hi  the  C).  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in  couaeq— ii  r  of 
IB  iwtmrauoe  at  the  spot 

Tlie  name  of  Bereik&l  (v:i9^mo)  still  sur- 

fives,  attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name  lying  betweoi  Ttku^a  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  a  position  oorresponding  ac- 
coratelj  enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as 
descril^d  m  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275 :  the  discoy- 
ery  is  due  to  VVolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan^  635.) 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha, 
now  probably  Beni  Naim^  an  eminence  on  very  high 
ground,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding 
an  exteiisive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  Mandeville  (see  ReUnd,  685;  Rob.  L  489- 
91).  G. 

BERACHrAH  (^HJJ^^,  Beiechiahu  [Je- 
kavah  vnU  Mms]  :  Bapax'a*.  Barachia\  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  &ther  of  A^ph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
39).  [The  name  is  written  "  Berechiah  '*  in  some 
ads.  of  the  A.  Y.     See  Berechiar  6.] 

BERAIAH  [3  syl.]  (H^hTlSl  [toftom  /  crt- 
'***d\:  Bopo&t:  Barcua)^  son  of  ^himhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (B«j90ia:  [Serow]).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St  Paul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalouica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  from  lliessalonica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  tor  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
{ib.  14, 15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their  character  is 
described  in  very  fiEivorable  terms  (»6.  JLl).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from 
this  place  (BcpoioiOf,  Acts  zx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  his  return  from  the  second 
visit  to  Europe  {ib.)\  and  he  appears  to  have  pre- 
viously been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  tliat  second 
visit,  at  (Jorinth,  when  he  wrote  the  F^iistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rum.  xvi.  21). 

Berea.  now  called  Tenia  or  Knra-Verria^  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  {Northern  Crtece^  vol.  iii. 
21M)  ff. ),  and  by  Cousinc'ry  (  Voyage  dans  In  Mace- 
tUnnty  i.  69  fT.).  Situated  on  Uie  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Rumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  road^  are  bid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  between  Thessalouica  and  Berea, 
ont  passing  by  Pella.<i  St.  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ons  may  have  travelled  by  eitho-  of  them.  Two 
roadA  also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St 
Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus 
nehind;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refins  to  a  jour- 
ley  of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  fit>m  Athens. 
""Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Aktrmim^t  Numismatic 
Uustradont  of  the  N.   T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 

A  •  The  ''  Notes  on  Macedonia  "  (BtN.  Sacr.  xi.  880) 
oy  the  late  Bev.  Edward  M.  Bodd,  who  was  a  mis- 
rionaiy  at  Thonalonica,  deMzlbe  minutely  the  route 
totween  that  dty  and  Berea.  The  population  of  Berea 
s  Ofwrstated  in  the  article  above.  Mr.  Dodd  nys  thai 
t  to  «6000;   about  200  Jews,  1600  Turks,  and  the 
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aligned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  bcloLp  li 
the  following. 

2.  [Vulg.  om.]  The  modem  Alqtpo^  mmfmnfi 
in  2  liaoc.  xiii.  4  in  connection  with  the  invasioi 
of  Judsa  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  Menehuia.  This  aeenis  Is 
be  the  dty  its  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  per> 
sons  lived  who  possessed  and  used  St  Matthieir^s 
Hebrew  Gkwpel  {De  F»r.  JlUuL  c.  3). 

3.  [Be'rea]  {B9p4a''  [Berea] ),  a  place  In  Ja- 
dsea,  apparently  not  very  fiur  frt>m  Jerusalem,  where 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  eocamped 
shortly  befiore  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Ibe* 
eabteus  was  slain  (1  Haoc.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant, 
xu.  11,  §  1).  J.  S.  H. 

BEREOHFAH  (^n;5n|  and  HJ^*;?? 
[Jehovah  witt  bks$]:  Bapaxla;  {VtA.  BofWYoc] 
Barachias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  ZerubDabel, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  roy^  femily  of  Jndah  (1 
Chr.  iu.  20). 

2.  [Vat  Neh.  iii.  30,  Bapx*ta^  ^  ^»  Bapcr 
vcio.]  A  man  mentioneid  as  the  &ther  of  Meshul- 
Gm  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  [Vat  Btipax*ii  Alex.  Bapaxuai  Barachia.'] 
A  Levite  of  the  hue  of  Elkanan  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [Barachiat.]  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  XV.  23). 

6.  [BofMtx^ar;  Vat  Zaxapuu-]  Berechiahu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaa  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  fiither  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
C^.  XV.  17).     [Berachiah.] 

7.  [Bopax^or.]  Berechiahu,  lather  of  Zeeh- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  1611  reads  "  Bwnchiah."]  G. 

BE'RED  (IT??  [Aaiq:  BapiiZ:  Barad),  L 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lachai-rol  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  venioos  * 

Peshito,  Gadar,  if-^?  =  Gcrar;  Arab. /oree^ 
(>0,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkekw,  Chapra^  ^^^  (elsewhere  em- 
ployed in  the  Taigums  for  **  Shur : "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  "^jn,  ^"l^H?):  P*.-Jonathan, 

ChahUxa,  KV^ibp,  i.  e.  the  Husa,  "EXovtra  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  eccleriastical  writers,  now  el-Khi^ 
lasah^  on  the  Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  soath 
of  Beer-sheba  (Sob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  905;  Re- 
land,  755).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jeromt 
( Vita  S.  Hilarionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  ila 
inhabitants  Barec^  which  would  be  an  easy  comp- 

tion  of  Bered,  "^  being  read  for  '^.  Chalutn  is 
the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Aialnc  version  for 
"  Shur  "  and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  [Vat  om.:  Bared.]  A  son  or  desoendaot 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  witb 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  cf  let 

ters  (n^n  for  T'-ID).  G 

BERENI'CE.     [Bkiwice.] 


remainder  Greeks.     They  have  one  synacogns,  I 
mosques,  and  00  Greek    churches  *>  (whkh  last,  f 
should  be  said,  except  8  or  4,  are  not  c«cXi|9uu  pre^ 
erly  so  ealled,  but  iKKkifotBia  as  the  nodhm  Oissli 
term  them,  t.  e.  chapels  or  shx1]i«sV.  WL 
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BU'BI  0"ia  [founiam] :  Boptt :  [V»t  la- 
ipui  Alex.  BO01;  Comp.  Bi|pc/  ]  Beri),  100  of 
ZojUiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aihar  (1  Chr.  viL  36). 

BBRI'AH  ( '^T^^,  in  «i;  or  a  gift,  aee 
Mo.  9:  Bopi^:  Berioj  Arte).  1.  A  ion  of  Aiher 
(Gen.  xhL  17;  Num.  zxvi.  44.  46),  from  liiom 

dMoended  the  ^'fiuuUy  of  the  litfiitet,"  ^?''19» 
Bo^M^  [Alex.  Bo^],  famiUa  BrieUamtm  (Num. 
szvi.  44). 

2*  [Bcpiti;  Alex.  Bopia:  ^ma.]  A  son  of 
E^ihnim,  so  named  on  account  of  the  itale  of  his 
bther's  house  when  he  was  born.  **  And  the  sons 
of  Ephnim:  Shuthekh,  and  Uerod  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  son,  and  Ebdah  his  son,  and  Tahath 
his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shutheiah  his  son, 
and  Eaer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gatb  [tliat 
were]  bom  in  [that]  land  slew"  \UL  ''and  the 
men  .  .  .  slew  Uiem  *'],  **  because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  their 
bther  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his  house  '* 
[Ui.  «« because  evil"  or  »'a  gift"   *«wa8  to  his 

house: "  Hn>33i  nnrn  ny-j?  ^?,  tn  iy 

mwtois  4yir9ro  iv  6k^  ^lov,  LXX.:  ''eo  quod 
in  malis  domus  ^us  ortus  esset,"  Yulg.]  (1  Chr. 
viL  90-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Gesenius  prefera  the  rendering  *^  in  evil  '*  to 
*'a  giift,*'  as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case 

nyn^  in  the  explanation  would  be,  according  to 

Sim,  ny ^  with  Beth  esiendm  {Thes,  s.  ▼.).     It 

must  be  remariced,  however,  that  the  supposed  in- 
stances of  BeUi  essentia  being  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  O.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  ^  redundant  D^  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
to  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174, 175,  where  this  use 
.>f '« redundant  B<$ "  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  indicate  a  difierent  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer (**my  house"  for  "his  house  "),  so  that  the 
rendering  ^  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  con- 
fltnifltion  proposed  by  Gesenius.    Michaelis  suggeita 

that  '^^^^  m^y  mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God, 

heyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son 
jom  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called 
(Si^apL  pp.  294,  225).  In  &vor  of  this  meaning, 
which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  hi  the  simple  sense 
of  "^gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
foor  persons  would  have  borne  a  name  of  an  unu- 
sual form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sup- 
posed is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv. 
95).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  raspecting  which  the  BibJe  aflbrds 
IS  n9  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
■ssipied  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
j;tdide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must 
lave  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  uic  Hebrews 
irare  still  free.  The  passage  is  ftiU  o^  dlfllculties. 
fhe  fiist  question  b:  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were 
killed?  Tie  persons  mationed  do  not  al  leem  U, 
X  his  sons.  Shutoeuih  occupies  the  first  plaoe, 
uid  a  genealngy  of  his  desmndanti  foOows  as  fiir 
ttasaeondShathelUuthewonb  •«hii  son"  indi 
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eating  a  direct  descent,  as  Houbigant  (ap.  Hamtti 
Sffntjpm  in  he.)  remarks,  although  he  very  need- 
lessly proposes  cot^ecturslly  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar genealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  mven  in 
1  Chr.  viL  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  aiv 
but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Be* 
riah  —  Shutheiah,  ^er,  and  Elead — all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  abne  meant,  and 
the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left  descendants 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Ishielite  fiunilies  in  Num 
bers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephxaim  are  mentioned, 
sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthdah,  Becher,  and  Tahan, 
and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shutheiah 
(xxri.  35,  36).  The  second  and  third  fiunilies  are 
probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  third  is  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  Ills  descend- 
ant Tahan  ^1  Chr.  vii.  25) ;  or  one  of  them  may  be 
that  of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  is  reUted  that 
Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joaespt  who  might 
be  bom  to  him  after  Ephraim  and  ManasHph  should 
"  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
inheritance"  ((Sen.  xlviii.  6).  See  however  Bl- 
CHJCK.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  bom  is  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  %ypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were  bom  in 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  Egypt,  esperially  in  and 
about  Goshen.  Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  ss  a 
non-Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi 
34),  and  its  own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
names  of  Its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  save  the  cities  built  in  the  oppresrion,  are 
probably  Semitio.  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  Philistine  tenritories  ap- 
parenUy  being  considered  to  extend  firom  it  (Josh, 
ziii.  2,  3).  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  £^ypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popula- 
tion to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining 
it.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  C!herethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayrsr 
tana)  who  vrere  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  Darid*s,  and  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 
ably allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose 
that  the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressors,  a  con- 
jecture not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim's 

sons,  since  we  may  read  *<  when  (^? )  they  came 

down,"  Ac.,  instead  of  **  beoause,"  Ac.  (Bagster's 
BUfU,  in  foe),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
rendering  is  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
phnation.  Then  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have  snmH»"¥>¥  en> 
gaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfwe.  The  warlike 
habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  erident  in  the  nanatiw 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  Leri  upon 
Hamor  and  Shechem  (Goi.  xxxiv.  25-29),  and  of 
their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land.  Join  with 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  8-10). 
It  has  oeen  imagined,  aceording  to  which  side  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Git 
tites  descended  upon  the  l^phraunites  in  a  preda- 
tory excursion  Ixim  Plalestine,  or  that  the  Ephra- 
imites  made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Ndtho*  of 
these  expbnatlotts  is  conaiitent  with  sound  ^ritl 
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rifln,  beoMiM  the  men  of  Gath  an  nkl  to  haw 
been  bora  in  the  land,  thai  ia,  to  have  been  lettled 
in  f^grpt,  aa  afa«ad  j  ehown,  and  the  eeoond  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  fiunaen  {KgtgtCs  Place^  L  177, 
178),  is  haadmisBible  on  the  ground  that  the  veri> 

used,  TH^,  t'he  went  down,"  or  <*  denended,*' 
ts  applicable  to  going  into  E^jpt,  but  not  to  com- 
ing from  it.  Tlie  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons 
of  Kphraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs 
DO  rd\itation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  PoU 
Sytuipnt  in  loc.) 

3.  [Btpidi  Vat  Bcpiyo,  Bapttyai  Alex.  Btutt- 
^:  Barta.]  A  Bei^jamite.  He  and  his  brother 
Shenia  were  ancestors  of  the  inhal»itants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13,  16). 

4.  [B€pid;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  ver.  11  hapim'' 
Baria,]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiu.  10,  it). 

R.S.  P. 
BERIITES.     [Behiah,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (D^")?n  [the  wdls,  i.  e. 

people  of]:  iy  Xa^^l  [Vat  Alex,  -pci]),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  fieth- 
Diaachid)  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
sted  in  the  north  of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expression  is  a  rwnwfkahle  one,  **  ail  the  Berites  " 

(J  n  **  5 ;  oomp.  "  aU  the  Bithron  ").  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  difierent  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fuersni — appaiently  reading  for 

3^371  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

otters  D**nr3ly  i.  e.  the  yotmg  men,  and  this  is  in 
Bwald's  opinion  the  coned  reading  (6'escA.  iii.  948, 
sote).  G. 

BE'RITH,  THE  GOD  (Dn?  ^H  p.  e. 
)f  tht  OKenant:  BaiOii?i$tplB;  Vat  BatBripfitpie; 
Alex.  BooA.  Siotfijiciyf  •*  deus  Berith]),  Judg.  iz.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  207.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BERENI'CE  (Btpylmi, 
l^vicioriofis],  also  in  Joseph. :  Btituce  =  ^cpcWini, 
see  Sturz,  DiaL  Maced.  p.  31;  the  form  JSeromce 
is  also  foimd),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
L  (Acts  xii.  1,  Ac.).  She  was  first  married  to  bsr 
mcle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  AnL  ziz.  6, 
:  1),  and  after  his  death  (a.  d.  48)  she  lived  under 
Jrcumstanoes  of  great  suspicion  vrith  her  own 
:)roth<T  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7,  3;  Juvenal 
Sat.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connection  with  wh<Mn  she  is 
ntttaoned  Acts  szv.  IS,  83,  zxvi.  30,  as  having 
nsited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Jndoa.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
non,  king  of  Qlicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
amed to  her  brotho'  (Joseph,  ibid.),  Sheafter- 
waids  became  the  mistxvss  of  Vespasian  (Tacit 
7ii(.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  Tit.  7), 

H.A. 

BBBOa)AGB  BALLAD  AN      [If^'^? 

)lh|^9 :    Mapm^x  BaXM»   (Vat    BoXSor); 

^lex.*  M«p«i8aY  B.;  Oomp.  BapMtx  B-:  Bero- 
iadi  Baladamjj^  K.  zz.  13.     [Mkrodach-Bal- 

»DAH.] 

BBHOTH  (BripAy;  [Vat  Biipoy;  AM.] 
Uex.  BiipctB),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.    [Bberoth.] 

BBBOTHAH,  BERCKTHAI  [8  ql] 
n^VlJly  ^0^*^? :  L^  ^y  Vat  Akx.  eonvpi; 


BEBTIi 

Aid.  ftif/Mied^..  Oomp.  Bcpotf^:]  Berotka,  Bsr.  A) 
The  fint  of  these  two  names,  each  of  which  oo- 
cun  once  only,  is  given  by  Esekiel  (xhii.  16)  la 
oonnection  wiUi  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  fonntng 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  pramiMd 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (S  Sam.  viii.  8)  as 
the  name  of  a  dty  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  alac 
in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Daooascus.  The 
tightness  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
CO  identify  the  names  with  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  same 
k)cality  ornot  The  well  known  city  Beii-it  (Ber* 
ytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  the  names;  but  in  each  instance  the  dr- 
eumstanoes  of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
ftirther  east,  dinoe  Ecekid  pkuses  Berothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  vrar  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea  const 
towards  the  Euphiates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3).  In  the 
latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Chr.  xvili.  8,  Chum  instaari 
of  Berothai,  and  by  the  ftct  that  both  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  Greek  tnmslatoTB,  instead  of 
giving  a  proper  name,  translate  by  the  phrsse  ^« 
tAw  iicKtKT&p  wiktmw^  cfeariy  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passage,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  same  sense.  Fiirst  re- 
gards Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  fint  with  Beiytoa.  Mislin  {SamU 
Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name  from  the  wells 
{Beeriothy,  which  are  still  %o  be  seen  bored  in  the 
soUd  rock  at  Bdr^  F.  W.  G. 


BE'BOTHITB,THB(lCTir.xi.89).   [Bi 

BOTH.] 

BEBYL  (ai**a^"V!)  tartM$h:  xfivc^t^ot, 
eapv^lSi  Mpa^f  XiBof  MpoMosi  chiy$oUtktt*f 
AyodniAiis,  more)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  90,  xzxlx. 
18;  Cant  ▼.  14;  Ei.  L  16,  x.  9,  xzviu.  13;  Dan. 
X.  6.  The  tarthiah  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In 
Ezekiel^s  vision  "  the  appearance  of  the  wheds  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  cok>r  of  a  tarthitk ; " 
it  was  oue  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of 
Tyre;  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
his  vision  was  like  the  txtrthiMh. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  "turquoise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite*'  or  the  "eai- 
buncle**  (&ytfMi();  OnkekM  and  the  Jerasalem 
Targum  have  cemm  jamo,  by  which  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  {de  Vest  iSaoer.  il 
c  17)  coi^jectures  may  be  the  "opaL"  For  otha 
opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  coqjectures,  ser 
the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tarthUh  derive* 
its  name  Ihim  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  Takshibh.  Josephus  {AnL 
iii.  7,  §  6)  and  Braun  {L  c.)  understand  the  chryso- 
lite to  be  meant ;  not,  however,  the  chrytoUu  of 
modem  mmeralogists,  but  the  iopaz;  for  it*  cer- 
tainly does  a|^war  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  andent  chrysolite  is  the  modem  topas, 
and  the  ancient  topai  the  modem  chrysolite  («c 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  Ik 
LapUL ;  King*s  Antique  Gems,  p.  57),  though  Bel 
fenoann,  Die  Urim  und  Tkwnmim,  p.  82,  Berlin 
1824)  has  advanced  many  ot^tions  to  this  opinion 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topas  and  the  chryso 
lite  of  the  andents  are  identical  vith  the 
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ic  fldbd.  Bhum,  at  all  eren^  tues  the  tenn  ehty- 
toUtkut  to  denote  the  topes,  and  he  apeaks  of  Ha 
brinhmt  goldeD  ook>r.  Thers  la  little  or  nothing 
tn  the  poaaagea  where  the  tartkUn  ia  mentioDed  to 
lead  na  to  anything  tike  a  aatiafitetory  eonclnaloD 
aa  to  ita  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  ▼.  14,  where 
we  do  aeem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  atone  de- 
noted: (*  Hia  handa  are  orba  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  taiahlah  aione/^  Thia  aeema  to  be  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  Hie  orba  or  linga  of 
p>ld,  aa  Cocoeius  haa  observed,  refer  not  to  ringa 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingen  themadvea,  aa  th^ 
gently  preaa  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  Ibrm  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  pait  of  the 
verae  b  the  cauaal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  ia 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orba  of  gold,  but  the  reaaon  why  they  are 
thua  called  is  immediatdy  added  —  specUdly  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chryaolitea  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V,  8,  ii.  13). 
?liny  says  of  the  chrygoHthm,  **  it  ia  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  ffolden  Utme^  as  the  name  importa,  ia  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  wouM  alao  apply,  though  in  a  leas  degrse,  to 
the  other  ScriptunI  pbces  cited;  as  it  ia  auppoiied 
ay  Joaephus,  and  ooi^ectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vnlg.;  the  ancient  chryiolUe  or  the  modem  yd- 
tow  taptx  appears  to  have  a  better  daim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tanhUh  of  the  Hebrew 
BiUe,  certainly  a  better  daim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unaupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence.  W.  H. 

RERZE^LUS  (♦«i|C«A8cuos;  Alex.  ZopC^- 
Kcof ;  [Aid.  BtpCcAAmbsO  Phargcieu\  1  &dr. 
r.  38.     [Barzillai.] 

BB^AI   [3  syl.]   (*^Da  [eonquertn',  Fiint]: 

Bcwf,  Bijo-f;  [Vat  -«r«;  Akx.  Bocri,  Biyo'ci:] 
5eaee,  [AesA]).  *«  Children  of  Boni '*  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Jud«a  with  Zerul^ 
babd  (Ear.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  6S).     [Baotal] 

BBSODE^AH  [8  ayl.]  (njlSo?  [uUimaU 
of  Jehovak]:  hmrwiia;  [Vat  BaSM;'FA.]  Ai^ 
Ism:  BemxKa),  father  of  MeahuOam,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jeniaalem  (Neh.  ill. 
»). 

BB^OR,  THE  BBOOK  (1  W^H  Vto  : 

Xcifi^A^'  '''^^  Boir^pt  [1  Sam.  xxx.  2i,  Vat  B«- 
tyas,  Alex.  Bcx«pO  ^^^'i^^'**  Buor)^  a  torrent-1«d 
jr  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  oceun  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  91.  It 
is  plain  fh>m  the  conditions  of  the  namtive  that  it 
must  hftve  been  south  of  ZiUag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  ndther  town  nor  wady  lias  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
fkesh  "  or  "  eool "  (Flirst).  G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  in 
..  probability,  is  the  Wady  'Ar*  Arah,  the  south- 
sastem  brandb  of  Wady  eM-8tba\  running  from 
Aroer  to  Beersheba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  his  Phyt.  Geography,  pp.  121-133.  DIetr- 
rich  supposes  Besor  to  mean  ffrauy^  verdmt 
tOeaeo.  Wdrttrb.  ^U  AnB.).  H. 

*  BESTEAD  (f^im  the  AngV^  Saxon  I'ec^  a 
ylaee:  eomp.  our  instead;  home^eod^  ^.),  found 
M.yhiIs.viii.31(A.V.),meBna>«plaeed''oi  slt- 
lated"  (wdloril),  and  faeDoevooompanied  ^  Is., 
«a  ahove^  by  *«haidly/*  L  e.  aarerdy,  the  two  worda 

fcytha  gill  the  wwaasf  ntppa,  UHndy,  *<bMaght 
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inlo  dUknky*  or  ««diatnaa."  Baatwood  mm 
Wri^t*a  Bibfr  W.n-d-Boak  (p.  62)  iUnatntaa  thIa 
arafaaiam  froD  the  old«  Engliah  writen.        H. 

BBTAH  (n^S^  looi^fidence]'.    ^  Mrr€ fidit^ 

quad  n^^D;  Alex.  i)  Maafiaxi  [Vat  i;  Matr- 
0aK;  Comp.  Bardic'-]  Bete),  a  dty  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yiekied  much  spoil  of  braas  to 
David  (3  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  pu«lld  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8^  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inverdoo  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewaki  {Gesch.  ii.  196)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
comparea  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).        G. 

BET^ANE  (Ber<lni;  [Vat  hatratnii;  Sin.  B« 
ran};]  Alex.  BKtratnif  **  ^  P^^*  Boiron}:  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  apparently  aouth  of  Jerusalem  (Jud 
i.  9),  and  poaubly  identical  with  Bif^ovtr  of  Euae- 
biua  ( Onom.  *Apl,  Am),  two  milea  flKHn  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham  and  four  from  Hebron.  Thia 
has  been  varioudy  identified  with  Betk-amttk,  Beii 
^Aimtn^  and  Bttttnth  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  pboed 
by  Fliny  (v.  17)  on  Caimd  (Wuier,  a.  v.  Betane). 
Bethany  is  inadmisdble  fh>m  the  iut  of  its  unim- 
portance at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  exiated  at  alL 

O. 

BETEN  099  {htOyarwomb];  Boi^^ic;  Alex. 

Barvti  [Comp.  Bt04yi]  BtUn),  one  of  the  dtiea 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Joah.  xix.  25, 
only).  By  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Bwrvai)  it  b  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain 
dght  miks  east  of  Ptolemiaa.  No  other  trace  of 
ita  existence  haa  been  diaoovered  elsewhere.     G. 

BETH  (n^9,  aooordiog  to  Gesenius  (7%es. 

and  Lex.),  torn  a  root,  /TI21,  to  paas  the  night,  or 

fhmi  nj^,  to  build,  as  3^/uor,  cAmmu,  from  3^/m), 
the  moat  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitatton. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  bouse  **  marka  the  termination  of  a  atage  of 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6. 
and  many  other  places);  but  it  ia  also  employed 
for  a  dwdling  of  any  kind,  even  fbr  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  alao  Judg.  xviii.  81,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  if 
ciproaece  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "  hangings  ") 
for  the  tents  of  Astaite.  From  this  general  fbrot 
the  trandtion  was  naturd  to  a  houae  in  the  seuM 
of  a  fiunily,  aa  Ps.  cvtt.  41,  ''fiuniliea"  (Prayer 
Book,  **  households  "),  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ear.  ii.  69. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7, 1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  if 
haa  the  sense  of  (*home,"  t.  e.  t*to  the  house.* 
Beth  also  haa  aome  coDaterd  and  afanott  technica] 
meanings,  dmilar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  "  house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  <<  places  *' 
or  sockets  into  which  the  bara  fbr  canTing  the  tabk 
were  "  houaed ;  '*  and  others. 

Uke  Akki  in  Lathi  and  Dom  in  Germaiy,  Beth 
haa  the  specid  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  appKed  not  only  to 
the  tabemade  (aee  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iiL  2,  vi.  1,  Ac.),  but  to  those  of  &lse  gods 

—  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  U„  Bad  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisnch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  *« Bi^ith  *" 
in  Is.  zv.  2  is  really  ha-B^jith  =: " the  Teiuple* 

—  meanhig  aoaie  wdl-known  ktol  fone  bt  uoeh 
[Bajith.] 
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Beth  ii  mom  frequently  emploTed  in  eommnatian 
with  other  worda  to  fbrm  the  namei  of  phtcee  than 
Either  Khjath,  Hataer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  liat  of  the  plaoea  oompoiinded  with  Beth 
ia  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  theae  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  thoqgh  not  a|>pearing  in  that  fonn  in  the 
A  v.,  yet  do  80  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  caRtectncM. 

Beth-k'kjed  ("T|7P  a :  [BcuBoucdB;  Alex.  BaiO- 
ojcoi:]  camera  pattorum)^  the  "  shearing-houae," 

at  the  pit  or  well  f^*)22)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahaaiah  were  alain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  hty  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  aooord- 
uig  to  Jerome  (Onom.),  15  miles  fr&m  tbe  town  of 
L^o,  and  in  the  pbdn  of  Eadraelon. 

Beth-hao^gax  (]3n  ^  [houie  of  the  gar- 
den]: Bai9ydf\  [Vat  Baidoy;  Comp.  Bcutfcryky:] 
Donuu  horti),  A.  V.  "  the  garden-house ''  (2  K. 
ix.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  marked  the  flight 
of  Aluiaiah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
pkoe  aa  En-oaiinim,  '*  spring  of  gardens,"  tbe 
modem  Jenln,  on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria 
Dorthward,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  349,  note).  G. 

BETHAB'ARA     {hvi$afiapd,    quad    D^Jl 

Trill's  f  house  of  ford  or  ferry:  [Bethama'W  a 

place  bsyond  Jordan,  ir4pav  rod  'lop.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If 
the  reading  of  the  Received  Text  be  tbe  correct  one, 
Bethabara  may  be  identical  ¥rith  Beth-banh,  the 
ancient  ford  o(  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  lEjptL- 
raim  took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Betu-barah]  ;  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  with  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  Jericho.  [Bbth-kimrah.]  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B)  and  the  Vulgate «  have  not 
Bethabara  but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen 
{ad  he.)  states  to  have  obtained  in  abnoat  all  the 
copies  of  his  time,  o-xeSoy  vcUra  t^  iuniywultaf 
though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel 
on  topographical  grounds.  In  &vor  of  Bethabara 
are,  (a. )  the  extreme  improbability  of  ao  fiuniliar  a 
name  as  B^any  being  changed  by  copyiata  into 
one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  change  from  an  un&miliar  to  a  fiuuiliar  name 
— ia  of  frequent  occurrence.  (6.)  The  (act  that 
Origen,  whik  admitting  that  the  nu^rity  of  MSS. 
were  in  fiivor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithatanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c.)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Euaebius  {Onomatticon^  s.  v.),  and 
greatly  reported  to  by  persona  deairoua  of  bapttsm 
{vitaU  guryite  baptizantur). 

Still  the  foct  remains  that  the  moat  ancient 
MSS.  have  *' Bethany,"  and  that  name  haa  been 
accordingly  restored  to  tbe  text  by  Lachmann,  TU 
whend  >rt\  and  other  modem  editora.  At  thia  dia- 
Cance  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  ca^ieful 
reaearch  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan,  it  ia  impoasible  to  de- 
cide on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It  muat 
no'  be  overlooked  tbit,  if  Bethany  he  accepted, 
Jw  definition  "  beyond  Jordan  "  still  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  be  intended  than  the 
nIMmown  reaidence  of  Tiazania.  G. 

«  In  IIm  'MomaMkmt,  hoi 
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•  It  haa  been  daimed  that  Bethabara  or  Bafehao) 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  croiBb.g-p]acei 
of  the  Jordan,  not  &r  aouth  of  the  Sea  of  11beriaai| 
and  not  ao  low  down  as  oppoeite  Jericho,  becauai 
Jeaua  went  thenoe  to  Galilee  (John  ^  44)  in  a 
single  day  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p  806).  But 
thia  depends  on  how  we  are  to  reckon  the  **  third 
day  "  in  John  ii.  1 ;  for  unless  we  count  the  day 
of  Chiiat^a  calling  the  first  diadptes  (John  i.  36) 
aa  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  aa 
"  the  third  "  (ii.  I),  there  may  have  been  three  or 
more  days  apent  on  the  journey.  But  mstead  of 
ita  occupying  one  day  only,  the  third  day  may  have 
been  the  tli^  after  the  arrival  in  Galilee,  or  ac> 
cording  to  Uieke  (Evang,  des  Johaume^  L  467), 
tbe  third  frtMU  the  caUiug  of  Nathanael  (John  i. 
46).  With  either  of  theae  last  computations  we 
muat  piaoe  Bethabara  much  fiirther  aouth  than 
any  ford  near  the  aouth  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  atanda,  on  Ki^)ert*a  Wandkarie  von  PalSgtkta^ 
off  agalnat  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  intereat  on  Bethabara,  if^ 
aa  many  auppoae,  it  waa  the  place  where  Jeaua  him- 
self  waa  baptized.  If  rh  w^inop  in  John  x.  40 
meana  that  when  John  be^ui  hia  career  as  the 
bapUzer,  be  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan ;  and  if  the  deaert  of  Judaea  Uy  in 
part  on  the  eaat  of  the  Jordan  ao  aa  to  embrace 
Bethabara,  then  Jesua  may  have  received  hia  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  baptizing  in 
"the  wilderness  of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iu.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  cf  a  change  of  place, 
is  said  to  have  come  and  been  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan  (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  againat  thia  condnaion 
stands  the  fiu;t  that  tbe  wilderoeas  (Im/aoi)  of 
Judaea  lay  in  all  probability  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  JuDiEA,  Wil- 
DBRMKse  OP  (Amer.  ed.).  Further,  rh  rpSrroi 
may  signify  only  "  at  the  first,"  referring  in  a  gen- 
end  vray  to  thia  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  when 
Jeaua  spent  aomeof  the  last  montha  or  weeka  <^  hia 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  former^ 
bi4>tized.  H. 

BETH-AITATH  (njj?  's  [heme  of  an, 
stoer,  sc.  to  pratfer] :  BoiMo^,  BatBat^Xi  Ba<^ 
€w40;  [Alex.Bcura9a0,  Boi0cy«0,B«9cyfic:j  Beth- 
anath),  one  of  the  ^* fenced  cities"  of  Naphtatt, 
named  with  Beth-ahemeah  (Joah.  six.  38);  from 
neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanitea  expeUed 
(Judg.  i.  33).  By  Euaebiua  and  Jerome  (Onom. 
s.  V.  *Ayc<p.  BaBfid,  EtiBa^aBd)  it  ia  apoken  of  aa 
a  village  called  Batwmea,  16  milea  eaatirard  of 
Ccsarea  (Diocsesarea,  or  Sq)phoria),  and  r^ted 
to  contain  medicinal  apringa,  Kovr/A  uLrtfim^ 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  diaoov- 
oed  of  it  in  modem  times.  G. 

BBTH-AlfOTH  (HI^S  '?  [home  oferJio, 
Fiirst] :  BatBaydfi;  [Alex.  Boiteiwr;  Comp.  Aid 
BriOay^']  Bethanotk)^  a  town  in  the  mountainov: 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Beth-cor 
and  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  69  only.  It  ia  very  prob- 
ably the  modem  Beii  *Ainun,  the  remaina  of  whiefa, 
near  to  thoee  of  Halh^d  and  BeU  Sttr^  were  dis. 
covered  by  Wolcott  and  viaited  by  Rohinann  (iii 
281).  G. 


BETH'ANY  (quaai  "^Tll  n*»a,    AoMse    ^ 

dotes  [or  fimn  nj3^ni,    homm  of  aorroie] 
Biy0ayfa:  Bethama),  a  Village  wUch,  aeanly  aa  ■« 
the  notioea  of  it  contained  In  Seriplan,  ii  monii 
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Rfluilelj  MMOcliiftfid  in  our  mindB  than  perhaps  any 
ithar  plaoe  with  the  most  fluniliar  acts  and  aoeoet 
)f  the  bst  dayi  of  the  life  of  Chrirt.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Laiams  fr^o.  the  dead, 
ind  from  Bethany  that  lie  commenced  his  "  tri- 
umphal  entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  nightly 
resting  place  daring  the  time  immediitely  preced- 
ing his  passion;  and  here,  at  the  houses  of  Martha 
Slid  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  /iew  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
sirde  uf  his  domestic  life. 

Hwugh  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  lift 
of  our  Lord  that  his  connection  with  Bethany 
comment,  yet  this  is  AiUy  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  iMt  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apos- 
tles stood  when  they  last  beheld  his  figure,  as,  with 
*« uplifted  hands*' — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  **  blessing  **  them  —  He  was  ^  taken 
up  *'  into  the  "  cloud  **  which  **  received  "  and  hid 
Him  from  their  *«  steadftst  *'  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hinderance  to  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tians with  their  Lord  —  "  I^ !  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world  " 

The  little  infonnation  we  possess  nUmt  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  O. 
T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any  aUu- 
tion  to  it-o  It  was  situated  "at**  {Tp6s)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  n.  1 ;  Luke  six.  ^),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  zi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
zix.  29,  comp.  1;  Mark  zi.  1,  oomp.  z.  46),  and 
slose  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called 
Bbthphaoe,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  from  Laanis— «A>'ilsaH^Ab  (x^s\LjJ(}. 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  &r 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  vidley 
(Lindsay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
ipot  is  a  woody  hollow  mure  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
u  oaks  and  carobs;  the  whole  lying  bebw  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut 
out  the  village  ftvm  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Bob.  L  431,  4dS;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  pp. 
38-9). 
From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  btest  published  description, 
»  remarkably  beautiftil "  ~  "  the  perfection  of  i«- 
tirement  and  repote  "  —  **  of  sechtfion  and  fevely 
peace**  (Bonar,  pp.  139,  330,  310,  837;  and  see 
Lindsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difBeuH  to  reconcile  these 
^kming  descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (p. 
189),  or  with  the  impression  whkh  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difRrenoe  is  due  to  the 
iiflbent  time  of  year  at  iriiieh  the  visits  were 
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EUAxariyth  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wieCehed 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "some 
twenty  families,**  the  inhabit'mt«  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustry (Rob.  L  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p. 
310).  In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditioiad 
sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus;  the  former 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  i^pparently  of  old 
date,  though  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the  longs 
of  Judah,  to  which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latter  a  deep  vault  ezeavated  in  the  Hmeston* 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  96  steps.  The  hooas 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  ezhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwars  maintains  tl-Azariyeh  to  be  AcAL) 
and  would  fiz  B^any  at  a  spot  which,  he  saya, 
the  Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Of- 
fense above  Siloani  (pp.  263,  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeauz 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomnsticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  they  continued  to  ezist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ficclfsiastical  establish- 
ments  in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  unoe  which  the  place  has  ftllen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay,  llib  part  of  the  histoiy  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  4:j2-3).  By  Biaod*- 
\ille  and  other  mediaeval  traveUers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,**  an  ezpres- 
siou  which  had  its  origin  in  ouUUum  being  vbl. 
ployed  in  the  Vujgate  as  the  translation  of  k^uj 
in  John  zi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  —  that  of  Lightfoot  and  Rehmd — is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simonis  {Ot»m,  s.  v.), namely,  H^^S  3,  loeugdt 
prutioaUy  which  has  no  special  appliosbility  io  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethphage,  "  House  of  /*<^," 
and  with  the  **  Mount  of  Olivet^'*  which  gives  so 
much  cok>r  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  {8.  4'P.pp.  186, 187).     It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  ChaUee  word  ^^^H, 
for  the  fhiit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany. 

U. 

*  The  etymology  is  stiD  unsettled.  The  various 
ooqiectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Jteci^ 
Encyk.  ii.  116.    The  one  that  he  preftrs  makes  it 

the  (Siakiee  or  Aramaean  S^^7  ^^9  (Buzt 
Lex.  ChakL  ooL  1631  f.),  i.  e.  domiu  miaeriy  **hwiac 
of  the  afflicted.'*  Origen,  Theophybct  and  others 
ezpress  a  similar  idea  m  their  oUos  iWrcuronff  •<" 

if  rebted  to  i^^*  L  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  is  hewd  and  answered.  H. 

*  BETHANY  bbtond  thx  Jordak  (ae 
eording  to  the  true  tezt  in  John  L  98).  For  this, 
see  Bbthabara.  H. 
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(HllaiK, 
In  the  A.  y. 

[np^V- **poor  Anathoth'*  — Is  an  abbreviated 
«m  ot'mm  nana  of  Bethany,  as  Nlmrah  Is  of  Beth- 
fte. ;  tmt  apart  teoax  any  other  dUBe^.y, 
Is  Ite  Msloas  eas  that  Belhaaj  doss  not  Us  OMT 


that  the  i  ths  other  places  manttoosd  In  the  paassge,  and  Is  quits 
of  Is.  s.  80  out  of  the  line  of  Sennaeherfb's  advance. 

6  The  Arabte  name  Is  given  above  fimn  BoMnson 
Lonl  «4ndsay,  howevw,  dsniss  that  this  Is  oorrsot,  and 
aflar  fteqoently  hsasinc  It  proaemssd,  thaf 
Is  LoaofMA. 
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BETH- AR'ABAH  (n^l^Sn  3,  kmm  of 
lU  desert :  Eateapafid,  BapafiadfH  [Akx.  in  Josh. 
ST.  6]  BriBapafia  '  Bttharaba\  one  of  the  six 
eities  of  Judah  which  were  rituated  down  in  the 
Arabah,  i.  r.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  (-  wilderness,*'  Josh.  xt.  61),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth- 
hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xt.  6 ).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (xvili.  2l.  BcuOajSop^  ^^'^ 
[Alex.  B(u0apai3a]).  G. 

BBTH-A'RAM   (accurately  Beth-haram, 

°7'7  5  •  ['Oflopyof,  Vat  -yoMi ;  Akx.  Bi»0a- 
pa^;J  Belharam)^  one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on 
Ihe  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  **  the  valley  ** 

(P9?n,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Arabah 
or  .tordan  valley),  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  place  as  Uiat  named  Beth-hara:(  in  Num. 
ixxii.  36.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptum;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
m  («/.)  report  that  in  their  day  its  s^pellatiou  (a 
Syrk  dicitur)  was  Bethramtha,  BriBpa/Jt^d  (see 
also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  p. 
231 ;  the  S>Tinc  and  other  versions,  however,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Heitxl  had  named  it 
Libias  (Aifiids)-  Josephus's  account  is  that  Herod 
(Antipas),  on  taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy, 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  the  city  {w6Kts)  of  Betha- 
rampbtha,  building  a  wall  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  this  could  hardly  be  later  than  b.  c.  1 — 
Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  hi  b.  r.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  Livia  did 
not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  n.  14,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus 
is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originaUy  received  that 
which  it  bore  ui  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  libias  long  before  {ArU.  xiv.  1,  §  4)  in 
Buch  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name  of  Amathua 
be  again  mentions  it  {Ani,  xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  comp.  B. 
/.  ii.  4,  §  2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal. 
loes  there  by  insurgents  from  Penea. 

rtolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31^  26' 
At.  and  67°  10'  long.  ( Ritter,  Jordbn,  p.  573); 
ind  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomasticon)  state  that 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Betham- 
naraii  (/.  e.  Beth-nimrahV).  lliis  agrees  with  the 
{losition  of  the  Wady  Stir^  or  Sir,  which  falls  uito 
\he  Glu'jf  opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between 
Wady  //esbSn  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  i^pean 
to  have  explored  this  vaOey.  Seetzen  heard  that  it 
contained  a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry 
{Bcisen,  1854,  ii.  318).  These  may  tuni  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Ubias.  G. 

BETH-ARBEL  (b^  J^W  'j :  ^«  rwofwu 
roS  'Upofiodfi  ;  Alex.  UpofiaaX)^  named  only  m 
Hoe.  X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalman  (Shalmaneser).  No  dew  is  given  to  its 
position;  i^  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Arbela  in  Galilee,  or  (as  ooqjectured  by  Hitaig) 
nother  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pdla,  of 
irhirh  meiition  is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Ono- 
mostieon.  In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  tnnabted 
the  MMOB  io  meu  "e  domo  ^os  qui  Judieavil 

BmL"  t.  €.  Jembbaal  (b;Sn>)  or  Gideon, 
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derrtanding  Safanaa  as  yriJinunna,  and  the  wfaoli 
passage  as  a  referaioe  to  Judg.  Wii.  G. 

^  The  wdght  of  opixsion  is  in  &vor  of  identify 
ing  also  this  Arbel  with  the  Jrbid  which  lepnseQts 
the  Greek  Arbela  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  between  Tiberias 
and  Sepphoris  (Robinson  iii.  281;  Raiuner's  Pal- 
dtUna,  p.  108;  Ritter*s  Erdhmde,  viiL  2,  328, 
Porter,  Hnndb,  p.  418).  TVaveUers  who  tom  to 
the  left  inland  from  the  shore  of  Gennesani,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  M^'dd  (Mag- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  bills  to  Sa/ed  have  bcfose 
them  the  site  of  .Arbek  at  the  oitnaoe  into  Wady 
Hamdm  (valley  of  Doves),  just  back  of  the  re. 
markable  caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  fi^e  of 
the  ahnost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,600  feet  (Tristxam,  Land  of  Igrael,  p.  446). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  change  of  /  to  r/  is  not  common)  it  is  distinetiy 
hnplied  in  the  prophet*s  associating  it  with  **  the 
fortresses"  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  ArbA 
(Hos.  X.  14)  was  a  phioe  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  Irbid 
or  Arbela  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hamdm.  For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  Land  and  Book,  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Kwald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbel  was  the  famous  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Ilgiis,  which  Shahnan,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
un^known,  had  destroyed  a  short  time  b^re  Hoaea 
wrote  (Ptvphet.  dt»  A.  Bundett,  i.  157).  Dr.  Pus^ 
(M.  Prophets^  i.  69)  thinks  an  Arbd  must  be  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jeoeel  (OnomasL 
s.  v.),  chiefly  because  he  infen  from  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  Galilean  Arbd  must  have  been  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  before  Shafanan's  inva- 
sion referred  to  by  Hosea.  But  it  is  difficult,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  either  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 
man's  invasion  (ur  to  trace  the  line  of  the  oonqoer- 
or's  march  through  the  country.  The  name  b 
variously  explained.  According  to  Gesenius  it  sig- 
nifies "  House  of  God's  ambush,"  t.  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  thsua  man's.  Rimnnia 
( OnomatL  p.  494)  comes  nearer  still  to  this  import 
of  the  name  :  =  "  Lustrum  Dei, ».  e.  maximum  et  in- 

accessum  "  (from  "l^tj^  covert,  hawU),  Fiint  da 

rives  it  from  ^'^K,  to  join  together,  as  huts  in  s 
row,  hence  EPe  (CJod's)  viUage  oit  eoutt,  t.  e.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 

BETH-A'VEN  (].1^  %  konu  of  nmgkt, 
i.  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xriii.  12]  BuiMv,  Als. 
Bi|<?avf :  Betlunen)  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  Bat$^X 
[Alex.  Bfi^avvjj  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between  that 
plaoe  and  Michmash  (1  ^un.  xiii.  6;  abo  xiv.  23, 
r^v  Bofi^,  [Alex.  Bii$auy]'  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the'*  wiUemess"  (jlf«lfrar=pafltiire-fauid)ofBeth- 
aven  is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  readii^ 
of  the  LXX.  is  BaiBttp^if  [Comp.  Bnt9a0ey],  Beth- 
horon ;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  B^-homn 
must  be  intended  than  tiiat  commonly  known 
which  was  much  ftutber  to  the  west.  In  Hos.  ir. 
15,  V.  8,  X.  5  [olftof ''Ay,  but  Alex.  Hoe.  It.  15 
oIkos  riis  itiuciasi  ^^^  ^  ^^  ™*igOt  ^^  b*bm 
is  transferred,  with  a  pUy  on  the  word  vety  dar 
acteristic  of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Beth^ 
—once  the  <' bouse  of  God,**  hot  then  the  hooM 
of  idols,  of  "  naught.**  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  (nj^TJ  '? :  Bt# 

nff/M;  [Alex.  Btfi:]  Bethumctk).    Uiidr<  tl* 
is  mentiooed,  in  Neh.  rii.  98  «4r,  Ihf  Ami 


BETH-BAAL-MEON 

it  Iki^amin  which  b  dutwhen  called  AzMAvrm, 

UlJ  Bl£THSAMOfi». 

BIr.  Ktnii  [Ibnneriy  Engliih  oooni.  ai  JcruMlan] 
prapoiM  to  ideDtify  AmmTeUi  with  Hkmeh^  %  tU. 
Itge  OB  the  hilis  of  Bei^amin  to  the  S.  £.  GfJefa. 

Q. 

eZxat  MfffAiS^;  Alex,  ouces  B«A«VM*r:  <]npMhim 
fioaimaon),  a  place  in  the  poaaeaaioiii  of  Keuben, 
9o  the  "  H&ihor*'  or  downs  (A.  V.  »  plain  ")  east 
of  Jordan  (Jodi.  :oiL  17).  At  the  ImeliteB'  fint 
approach  its  name  waa  Daal-meon  (Num.  zxxii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Bkom,  xxzii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  waa  poaaibly  a  Hehrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  teem  to  have  come  into  poaseasion 
af  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlTiU.  23)  or  Baal-^neon  (Ez.  zxr.  9).  The 
name  ia  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  consid- 
erable sin  {belrdchUich^  Seetien),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Besbdn,  and  bearing  the  name  of 

<«the  fortKSB  of  Jfi'tfn"  {^jyMJJO     t  ^*^) 

aeeording  to  Burckhardt  (866),  or  Ma^  aceoid- 
ing  to  Seetsen  (ReUen,  i.  408),  which  appean  to 
give  ita  i^pellation  to  the  WatH  Zerka  Matin 
{Md,  402).  G. 

BETH-B A'RAH  {TVl^ '?  quasi  ^^7  'j. 
haue  of  pauigt,  or,  of  thi  ford:  Batiiifii; 
[Oomp.  AM.  Batefiripd']  Beihhtra\  named  only 
in  Judg.  vii.  24,  asa  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  place  at  about 
BeUtthean,  and  to  which    point  ''the  watcn*' 

(a^Sn)  were  *'  taken "  by  the  Ephraimites 
against  Vidian.  What  these  '*  waters"  were,  is 
not  cieaC,  probably  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
desomd  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim;  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name  b 
ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  tlw  possibility  that  its  more  modem  represent- 
ative  may  have  been  BetluUMua  where  John  bap- 
tised  [Bkthabara];  but  there  is  not  much  in 
fiivor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  Hie 
punoH  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have  reaehed 
BO  &r  south  as  Bethabars,  which  was  acceaiible  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about  **  (i}  ir9p(x*fpos\  *'•  €-  the  oasb  of  the  South 
Jordan  at  Jencho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  oor- 
*ect,  Beth-4)arah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimitea.        6. 

BBTH-BA'SI  {Bai9fiaal;  [Sin.  Bai$0aura9t, 
BatBfimaew,  Ales.  BtBfia^i:]  Btthbttsen)^  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  ita  deca}'s  (r^  K90ppif 
Itivat  luuat  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  {rf  ip^fa/^)^  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  KaeeabBus  took  reAige  from  Baccfaides  (1 
Biaoe.  is.  82,  84).  Josephus  {AnL  xiiL  1,  §  5)  has 
Bii9akiryd  (Beth-bogla),  but  a  reading  <^  the  pas- 
■ga  qiaotod  by  Belaud  (882)  presents  the  more 
frobahlefarmofBeth-keais.  Either  alternative  fixes 
iha  stnalkm  as  in  the  Jordar  valley  not  far  from 
UMio.    [Kbziz,  vallkt  or.j  O. 
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It  is  posribls  that  the 
V  Baton  or  Maon, 

[jMssa;  lfanini.1 


name  oontslnsa 
—  the  Maonltas  fl 


tneeof 


BBTH-BIR'EI  OKIS  2  [knnst  of  mp 
creaHoH]  i  oUot  Bapowrtmpt/i  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name);  [Vat  ouc.  Bpoov/t;  Alex.  oi«.  Bopov^:] 
Bethberai),  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv  31),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  .Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  sJso  the  name  of  Beth- 
LEBAOTH.  It  ky  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
sheba,  Honnah,  Ac  (oomp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  Lebaoth) 

G. 

BBTH-OAB'C^I  lLfkatm9flamb§:Bm^ 
x6p,  Alex.  BtKxPP'  '0^'A^sAar),  a  place  named  as 
Uie  point  to  which  the  hraelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mixpdi.  From  the  un- 
usual expreasion  "  under  Beth-car  "  (  2  Hl^rip), 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  vras  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  ito  foot.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  2, 1 2) 
has  fi4xpt  Koppalt»Pf  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  KUmezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Ehen-kxkk.]  G. 

BBTH-DA'OON  OiH?  9,  *0Mse  qfDagon 
BcryoBi^A;  Alex.  Bir88«r)wr:  BeOidagon). 

X.  A  city  u)  the  few  country  {Skrftlah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  &r  from  the  Phil' 
istine  territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nectfon.  From  the  absenoe  of  any  ooi\)unctkm 
before  this  name,  it  liaa  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  *^  Gederoth- 
Beth-da^on; ''  in  that  case  probably  distingiiiahiiig 
Gederoth  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighboriiood.  Ci^phardagon  existed  as  a  very 
burge  village  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  .lamnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom,  s.  v.)  A  Beit  D^an 
has  been  found  by  Robinson  between  Lydda  and 
Ja&,  but  this  ii  too  fiv  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

S.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarka  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 

(Josh.  xix.  27;  P'J  2,  Bai8c7iW8  [Alex.  Bi?8- 
^ctywvl)'  The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philistine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ndbulus.  Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  then  names  we  have  indications  of 
th^  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  havina;  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  fiMC  of  the  country 
to  ^  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  *'  on  the  south . 
and  Gilboa  ou  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overio<A  the  Jordan  vaDsy  — 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  hind 
of  Gad  and  Gilead*'  (1  Sam.  xiiL  5-7;  comp.  17, 
18,  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1).  G. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (D^i^!?5?  'Si 
houtt  of  the  douUe  cake  (of  figs):  [Tat.  it.'*  oUos 
Acu0\a$aifi;  [Rom.  oTic.  A€u9Ka$alfi;  Alta.  FA 
ouc.  Ac^Ao^ai/iO  doima  DMaHhaim)^  a  town  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  ehe- 
where  called  Auioir-DiBLATHAiic.  G. 

•  BBTH-BDEN,  Amos  L  5,  maig.  [EDn, 

a.] 

BETHIBt  [property  Beth-el^]  (^T^jTrT^J, 
AoMSS  of  G'd:  BtuHK  [cte.;]   JoMph.  Bi|«4x, 
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Bff^Ai}ir^\if:  Bilhd).  1.  A  well-knovni  city  and 
holy  plaoe  of  cdntnl  PalesUne. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethd  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (1.)  It  waa  bestowed  on  the 
ipot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beenheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).    Ue  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (SCE^^)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  **  called  the 

nameof^  that  place'  (KPinri  D'p?|n)  Bethel;  but 

the  name  of  *  the  city*  O^TH)  was  called  Luz  at 

the  first.'* 

The  expression  in  the  last  parsgraph  of  this 
scoount  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  (*phu»"  — the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "pbce,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph,  roiis  KiBois  cvfiAo- 
povfifyots)^  erected  by  Jacob  to.  commemorate  nis 
vision. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  other  account,<i  Bethel 
recei^^  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram ;  at  wUch  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Lnael  was  given  him.    Here 

again  Jacob  erects  (3§^  a  "pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  wouU  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "speaking"  with  Jacob.  "God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  pbce  where  He  *  spake ' 
with  him  "  —  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  phice 
where  He  < spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  ^  with  him 
Bethel." 

Whether  ^ese  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  tl^  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
Uie  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hoaea — in 
the  only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurronce  —  had  evidently  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a 
ftuuimary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
tlie  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis  —  laying 
full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story:  "He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ; 
He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  ipaie  with 
us,  even  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  "  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narrati>-es, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  even  before  Uie  arrival  of  Abram 
in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
» *  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Ifethd,"  with 
"  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east."  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
S)ee  Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  218. 

a  *  The  two  aoeoonts  nUte  to  diflnvnt  Journeys  of 
Jacob  when  he  stopped  at  Bethel.  The  orlgtn  of  the 
Dame,i«  the  (hllness  of  Its  meanhig,  was  not  one  but  two- 
%ld.  The  accounts  naUy  dilfer  only  hi  this,  tha'  the 
upiiaislTS  name  which  the  patoiareh  gaw  to  tiie  |  toe 
wi  his  setting  out  (br  Padan-aram  he  had  oocaBt&..  o 
and  emDhsf  taa  on  his  ratnm  to  Bethel,  because 
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In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  DanaHvw  aB 
agree,  —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  bnHd- 
ings  at  Bethel  at  tlut  early  period,  and  in  dnwing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  dty "  of  Lm 
and  the  oonaecrated  "pbioe"  in  its  neighborliood 
(comp.  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  Gma. 
xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  ttia 
conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  Z¥i 
1,  2) ;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  BeUul 
to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  stall 
kter,  whoa  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephnim; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg. 
i.  22-26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parcUel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (aooord- 
ing  to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  reoei^«d 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  ofifared  up  lanae, 
but  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  mxtftrtmrj 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon. 
[Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  ** 
—  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  appeUatkm 
has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in  spite  o^ 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  hoea  wdl  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
kx>ked  how  ht  this  has  been  the  ease  with  the 
actual  name;  the  very  syllables  of  Jaoob*s  Piflsm»> 
tion,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the  chiel 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  worid  —  the  Beit* 
allah  of  Mecca  —  while  they  are  no  less  the  favorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  oonventiiies  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  u  the  fiKt  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trudled 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heir.  4&;  Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2)  —  that  the  awfU  name  of  Bethel  should  hate 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  fonna 
assumed  hy  the  idoUtry  of  the  heathen  —  the 
Baitulia,  the  ki$oi  llfx^vxoi,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will  oocar 
for  gomg  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  suflScient  here  to  say  that 
the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect  position 
of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the  worship 
oonststed  of  an<^ting  them  with  oil  (Amobios,  €tdc. 
GerUet,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethd  itself  was  the  salgect 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  ths 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  ta 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Relaiad,  I^oL 
638).     [Temple,  the  Second.] 

Afttf  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of 
In  the  troubled  timrs  vriien  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  1ft. 
26,  81,  xxi.  2:  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  *').  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  vm- 
nant  under  the  charge  of  Phindias  the  grandsoc 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  applknoes  nr 
the  oflering  of  bumt-ofllbrings  and  peace-aflkRnge 
(xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the  unwonted  mentioD  of 
a  regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  bttween  ft 

Qod  agataa  appaarsd  to  him  there  and  gianled  to  bias 

still  more  dgnal  manUhstations  of  his  pi 

&vor  (Gen.  zzzv.  14^  15).  fi. 

6  The  woid  to  the  same  ("131)  in  aU  thmecMi 
though  In  the  A  Y.  it  Is  — «'*«^''  «*.iv-*  n 
two  IbCUMI. 
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and  the  gnat  town  of  Sherhem  is  doubtless  an  in- 
dfaarinn  that  it  iras  ahouly  in  much  repute.  I^ater 
than  this  we  find  it  named  at  one  of  the  holy  cities 
to  whicL  Samuel  went  in  cinuit,  taking  equal  rank 
with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  tokl, 
it  waa  this  ancient  r^utation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hokl  which  it  must  hare 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  lieigamin  and 
Kphraun  —  the  former's  by  bt,  and  the  latter*s  by 
conquest  —  that  made  Jeroboam  chouse  Bethel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  waa 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gokl,  and 
built  a  '« house  of  high  phces**  and  an  altar  of  in- 
eenae,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  bum,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  fiuniliar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards 
the  end  of  Jeroboam*s  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  for  a  k>ug  period.  The  worship  of  Baal, 
introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
stL  31 ),  had  probably  alienated  public  favor  from 
the  simple  erections  of  Jerolioam  to  more  gorgeous 
shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  been  built 
(IK.  xvi.  24),  and  Jexreel,  and  these  things  must 
hare  all  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Eligah  visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of  **  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  2,  3),  two  fiicts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men 
tion  of  the  bears  so  cloee  to  the  town  (ii.  23,  25), 
'ooks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
^^uented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  destruction 
of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
:«ppears  to  hare  returned  to  the  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  21)  )•  Under  the 
descendants  oi  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  hare  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude 
village  was  again  a  royal  residence  with  a  <*  king's 
house'*  (Am.  vii.  13);  there  were  palaces  both  for 
*  winter*'  and  **  summer,"  "great  houses'*  and 
**  bouses  of  ivory  *'  (iii.  16),  and  a  very  high  degree 
of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and  living  (vi.  4-6). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
several  othen  (iii.  14,  ii.  8);  and  the  simple  "in- 
cense" of  its  fomider  had  developed  into  the 
''*  bTimt-ofibrings  "  and  "  meat-offerings  "  of  "  nolemn 
^isaemblies,'*  with  the  fragrant  "peace-offerings" 
a  "fiitbeasU"  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  Alter  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dcm  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained 
an  abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  col- 
onists "how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "the  God  of  the 
land  "  (2  K.  xvii.  28, 27).  The  buUdings  remained 
tin  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de-i 
stroyed :  and  in  the  account  preserved  of  his  reform- 
ing iconoclasm  we  catch  one  more  trlimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  hwt  kiathsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men*s  bones  **  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and 
high-pboe  surriving  in  their  irehaic  antiquity 
amldrt  the  sueoessire  additions  of  later  votaries, 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  Becke^i  at  Canterbury, 
wfaieh  continued  in  its  original  t.mplicity  through 
aO  the  sabaeqnent  magnificence  sf  the  ehureh  in 
which  howM  nmrdered  (Stanley,  Cnnterbmy,  184). 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  there  later  woiks  waa 

the  monument  (l^^H  :  ^t^Ai}),  evidently  a  eoD- 
spicuous  erection,  of  the  "  man  of  God,"  who  pro- 
claimed the  ultimate  downfall  uf  this  idolatrous 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  .teem  to 
have  been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by 
the  votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fatlien  killed  them.** 

But,  in  any  case,  the  &ct  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  idoUtry  illustrates  very  remarkably  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jeho\'ah  and  the  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel.  It  is  plain 
frcMn  several  allusions  of  Amos  that  this  was  the 
case  (v.  14,  22);  and  the  &ct  before  noticed  of 
propluBts  of  Jehovah  being  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  visita  even  of  the  stem  Elyah ;  of  the 
relation  between  the  "  man  of  God  from  Judah  ** 
and  the  "lying  prophet"  who  caused  his  death 
of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Che 
naanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were  tol- 
erated and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape,  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32);  and  that  they  re- 
turnsd  to  theur  natire  phioe  whilst  continuing  thdr 
relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Neh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
appears  as  Betolius.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
dsea  which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the 
struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Biaccabees  (1  Mace 
is.  60). 

Bethd  receives  a  bare  mention  fkom  Eosebius 
and  Jerome  m  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  fh>nk 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem  * 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beifin.    They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  op 
four  acres,'*  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buihl' 
ings."    "  'I'he  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  few  hili 
between  the  beads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  tt-Suwtitdl "  (Rob» 
i.  448-9).     l>r.  Clarke,  and  other  traveUen  smee 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  **  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.     When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  locaKtiee  of 
this  interesting  place.     The  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Bethel  must  l>e  the  "  mountain  '*  on  which  Abmm 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  I^  stood 
when  they  made  thev  division  of  the  land  ((jen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).    It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  tlie  building  of 
"altar"  or  sanctuary.     As  the  eye  turns  iavol 
untarily  eastward,  it  takes  in  a  Urge  fart  of  the 
olain  cf  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho ;  distant  it  it 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  eleai 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  v^ure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountiuns  beyond 
the  river  and  fertilbse  the  pbun  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.     Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  coven  the  ones 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Ijordveveo 
ae  the  land  of  Egypt"     Eastward  again  of  (his 
mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that 
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Beihd  is  on  the  right,  orerioolcing  the  Wadg  Su^ 
irct»fC|  ii  a  third  h^  crowned  hj  a  mnarlcablj  de»- 
3late4ookiDg  mass  of  gray  debria,  the  most  perfect 
heap  of  ruin  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
ruins.  This  is  Tell  tr-Rijmth^  "  the  mound  of  the 
hei^**  agreeing  in  every  particular  of  nan:e,  aspect, 
tnd  situiiion,  with  Ai. 

An  admirable  psMage  on  the  histor}-  of  Bethel 
iriU  be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  [In  Joeh.,  Hom.  Vat  Alex,  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  BcuO^A.]  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah. 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  16  and  1  Sam.  zxx.  27.  The 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  Ksts  is  deci- 
sive against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethd.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  Bai0cr^up,  «•  «•  Beth-cur 
[but  Comp.  Alex.  Boie^x].  By  compariaon  of  the 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
80,  xix.  4;  1  Chr.  iv.  30),  the  place  appears  under 
the  names  of  Chesil,  Brthul,  and  Bxthufa^ 

G. 
•  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  so  prominent  as 
Bethel  (1 )  in  the  0.  T.  should  be  unnamed  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
C:hriit,  for  JoeiiAus  {B,  J.  iv.  1),  §  9)  rdates  iU 
c^ture  by  Vespauan  on  his  march  from  Tiberius 
to  Jerusalem.      The   Saviour  must  have  passed 
within  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  from  Judipa  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  8  ff.),  and  must  have  been  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54)  after  the  raising  of 
I.aau72s;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  {dace  itself.     After  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Onomasticon  (above  referred 
to)  it  disappeared  from  history,  and  for  ages  its  to- 
eation  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries.    It  is  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  after 
having  been  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of,  till  geographers  and  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  and  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  villages  have   had   the  old   Scripture 
names  gi^-en  liack  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.     It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Beitin  with  the  ancient  Bethel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  misnonary  NicoLayson,  in  183(i.    {Jewuh 
JntelUffence,  Feb.    1837,  p.  38.)     Hr.  Robinson 
{Researches,  iii.  267  ff.)  argues  the  question  at 
k^ngth  whether  Beitin  may  not  also  be  the  Bether 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Jewish  leader  Bar-cochba,  Son  of  a  Star,  and 
Hadrian,  a  battie  so  terribly  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  supposition  (Williams,  Holy  City,  u.  p.  212) 
that  this  Betiier  is  ihe  ridge  near  BitOr,  2^  hours 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  he  regards  as  without  any 
sufficient  foundation. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  Ixit  with  their 
flocks  and  henls  in  this  re^on  (Gen.  xiii.  1  ff.)  im- 
plies that  it  Mup  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  occupations.  The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  in  this  re- 
spect. Hie  cattle  which  he  saw  there  surpassed  in 
number  and  size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
in  any  other  place.  Springs  abound;  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  Jufna,  the  Koman  Gophna, 
was  a  flooded  meadow,  which  as  late  as  28th  of 
April  was  ahnost  laiige  enough  to  be  called  a  lake. 
On  the  hill-top  just  east  of  Bethel,  where  Abraham 
md  I^  agreed  to  separate  from  each  other,  the 
V  oAdbat  a  sight  which  is  quite  akartiing:  we  see 
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not  only  the  course  of  the  Jordan  ilieiieUw  matt 
and  south,  readily  traced  by  the  waving  Kim  of 
verdure  ak>ug  its  banks,  but  its  waten  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  ow  some  of  the  many  ca» 
cades,  almost  cataracta,  for  which  the  river  is  re* 
markable.      lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  dowr 
the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  iu  its  intermodiata 
passage  rushes  over  not  fewer  than  97  violent  rap- 
ids, as  well  as  many  othen  less  precipitous.     It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  that  sepokjues  are  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heights  around 
BetiieL   See  Smai  und  Ovlyotha,  von  F.  A.  Strausa, 
p.  371.     Stanley  also  {Sin,  and  Pal  p.  147,  Am. 
ed.)  speaks  of  "the  excavatknis*'  which  the  tnv- 
dler  sees  in  aj^roacbing  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  BO  many  past  generations  ha*-e  been  buried. 
It  was  from  such  recesses,  no  doubt,  thai  king  Ja- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  tile  bones  of  the  dd  idolaters  who  had  lived  at 
Bethel,  which  he  burned  on  iJt^  altar  of  the  goMcn 
calf  in  order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  muk  his 
abhorrence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  pkw 
infamous  forever.     There  is  nothing  very  reBsark- 
able  in  the  situation  or  scenery  of  Brthel  to  impress 
the  observer;  and  the  hold  which  it  aoquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  presupposes 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  ^elated  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  H. 

BBTH^ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  xvi.  34)- 
[Bethkl.] 

BETH-EltfEK  {V^HT}  ^^Si  ^ouse  of  the 

valley:  Bai9fU;  Alex.  ButBaefUK'-  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Aaher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  ^Amkak 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Akka ;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefdi  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  ftirther 
sooth  than  AmJtah  (Rob.  iii.  103, 107-8).      G. 

BB^HER,THEMouirrAiN8  0F  DOJ  '*'!?n : 

Sfti  koiXw/Jtw:  Bether,  and  Bethel  [?]),  Cant, 
ii.  17.  lliera  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  poai- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Rdand,  639,  640; 
Rob.  iii.  267-971.  G. 

•  Bether,  says  (Sesenius,  signifies  seetim,  a  piece 
cut  off,  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  ^-alleys,  and  at  the  same  time  craggy, 
precipitous.  Fiirst  defines  the  term  in  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Sotomon^s  Song  bong  laid  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  we  may  mippcise  Bether  to  have 
been  in  that  region  whose  physical  aspects  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymology,  though  that  trait  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  probably  no  connection  «nth  that 
of  tiie  bter  Jewish  history ;  see  addition  to  Bvmitu 

H. 
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houu  of  mercy,  or  H^Tt?  i^^5»  ?*«»  9f  ^e/oip- 
tn^  of  wittr:  Euad).  fh^oBd:  Betkaaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  {icoKvpL0ii$pa, 
t.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  ** porches  "  {eroiiX 
ck)se  upon  the  sheep^gate  or  *«maricet'*  (^vl  ^ 
vpo/terucp  —  it  will  be  oleerved  that  the  w»?H 
» market"  is  s*UK)liad)  in  Jcmsahm  (Jobi  v  3) 
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Itie  porohM  —  t.  «.  ckuftecs  or  ooksamdm**  — 
Mra  eztennvQ  enough  to  acoommodato  a  luge 
lumber  of  nek  and  infinn  people,  whoee  custom 
t  was  to  wait  there  for  the  "troubling  of  the 
crater/' 

Enaebius  —  though  unfortunatdj  he  gives  no 
2lue  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda — describes  it  in 
the  Onomoitioon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  poob 
{ir  reus  Kift^ats  8i8v/iotr),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  {yrt^ivtyiUpQv)^  due,  as  the  tra- 
dition then  ran,  to  the  &ct  that  the  flesh  of  the 
Mcrifioes  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
an  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  TpojBa'r- 
utii.  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Ligbtfoot  <mi 
this  new,  in  his  ExerciL  on  8,  John^  ▼.  2.  Euae- 
bius*s  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Boui^ 
deanz  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  mentions  in  his 
Itmerarjf  **twin  fish^iools,  baring  five  pcntihes, 
which  are  called  Bethaaida"  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
990). 

The  huge  reaer>'oir  called  the  Birket  hraU, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
Haiam  area,  is  geDerally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
em representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Sewulf,  a.  d. 
1103,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida  {Early  Trap,  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
Oties  de  Jhtrwdtm^  a.  d.  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii. 
568),  and  in  more  modem  times  by  Maundrell  and 
ail  the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  sul^ject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  moi*  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[Jkrvsaijem].  On  the  other  hand,  the  D'alctt 
/irail  ezhibito  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the 
raeords  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2.) 
The  oonrtruction  of  the  Birkth  is  such  as  to  sliow 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,^  and  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob. 
i.  293-4,  ill.  243);  (3.)  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able coincidenoe  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
sebius, Beiatha,  and  that  of  the  northeast  suburb 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history  — 
Hesetha;  and  (4.)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the 
Hirhet  /trail  he  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient 
**  pools  "  doea  it  represent? 

One  other  propoMd  identification  must  be  no- 
treed,  namdy,  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-^),  who 
suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,'*  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool 
at  SikMun.  In  fitvor  of  this  are  its  situatkHi,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  southeast  of  the 
oity,  as  Ughtfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose, 
■nd  the  strange  intermittent  "troubling  of  the  w»- 
Ut'*  caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
ji  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
he  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the 
ive  stoae.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City, 
fe.  61&-624,  and  385-4.)  6. 

BETH-E'ZEIi  (b^tjn  n**?,  home  offirm^ 
«Atf  ('/):  ofjcof  ix^fitvos  A^r:  dbmoi  vidna),  a 

a  Cloistari  or  coloniuMks  round  artlflelal  tanks  ara 
aomnmn  fai  the  But.  One  eTsmpVi  ia  the  lb;  Jbtnoree, 
m  Ihs  aaft  of  dnwtngi  of  Paij^apojB  now  pubUahing  by 
lea  last  India  Company. 

h  The  phoCogiapha,  woodwUs,  and  oanM  alate- 
«f  Salamann,  are  ooDcluilve  tm  thta  point. 
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place  named  only  in  Mk.  i.  U.  Fnm  the  JontesC 
it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Pailistia 

G. 
*  (Sesenius  defines  the  name  as  **  fixed  dwellmg ; " 
snd  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Mic.  i.  11  seema 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  Tliey  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  be,  shall  not  furnish  an  abiding  place." 
See  Puaey's  Minor  PropheiSy  iii.  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Luth.)  the  expressk>n,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name,  is  rendeied  Aousc 
by  the  tide,  i.  e.  the  one  next  H. 

BBTH-<}Aa)ER  (ni|  3,  if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  "^^g  \houu  of  the  waU] :  B€^cSi6p;  Vat 
BaiByatHc^r ;  Alex.]  BatByMBwp :  Bethgttder), 
doubtleas  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Poe- 
siblv  the  same  place  as  Gedfji  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

G. 

BETH-GA'MUL  C^fO^  %  houte  of  the 
weaned,  Gesen.  Lex,,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel"?:  oUos  Taifu&K;  Alex.  TofwAa:  Beth- 
gamul),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  miAor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  «'  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21) ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  ainoe 
there  ia  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  liata  of  Num. 
xxxu.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  plaoe  called 
Urn  d-Jemal  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  d 
Butrah  in  the  Haurftn  (Burckh.  106;  Kiepcrt*s 
map  in  Rob.  1857);  but  this  is  much  too  fiur  to 
the  N.  £.  to  suit  the  requiremento  of  the  text  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  bUter  name  would 
doubtleas  be  a  conunon  one.  G. 

BETH-H ACrCEBEM '^   [Hdi.  -hacce'ran] 

(0^5*^  5»  ^f^^  ^  <*«  "«« ••  [in  Neh.,]  Bijfl^ 
tucxofifi,  [Vat  Bfi^axofi;  Alex.]  ErtBaxxofifJut; 
[in  Jer.,  BtuBaxapud,  Sin.  Bt$$axap/M,  Alex. 
Bii^axap'-]  Beihacharam,  [Bethacarem]),  s 
toim  which,  like  a  few  other  pbces,  is  distinguished 

by  the  applieatfon  to  it  of  the  word  pelec,  ^^% 
A.  V.  «'part"   (Neh.  ui.  14).     It  had   then'a 

'*rufer"  called  ^W.  From  the  other  mentkm 
d  it  (Jer.  ri.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  waa  near  Tekoa.  By 
Jerome  {Conun.  Jer.  vL)  a  village  named  Bethach 
arma  b  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  positk>n  in  which  the  em 
inence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium « 
stands  conspicuous;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  1.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
fruitftilness  of  thia  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  iKauf4fi)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in  the 
LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BBTH-HAIIAN  O'^n 'a  :  ^  BatSapdM; 
[Alex.  BcuBcippa']  Betharan),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built "  by  the 
Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
ninuah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place 
at   Beth-aram   (accurately   Beth-haram),  Josh. 

c  This  name  deaervee  notice  as  one  of  ths  veiy  ttm 
inataooea  in  which  the  translalora  of  Che  A.  V.  hava 
ratalned  the  definite  artSele,  whkh  In  tiia  original  ao 
fk«qaentl}-  ooeura  In  the  middle  of  eomponnd  propt* 
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ii!L  37.    The  name  is  not  found  In  tlie  Biti  ti  tbe  I 
towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Ece- 
kifll.  G. 

BETH-HOOXA,    and    >HOGXAH    ('? 

tV^V^f  heme  <(f  partridgt^  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome 
gives  anoUiflr  faiterpretationf  hem  gyriy  reading  tho 

B*BB*  ^V?^  ^>  ^^  connecting  it  with  the  fti- 
nersl  noes  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
[Atad]  :  BcuBayKadfij  [edxturtra,]  Bc^ctoi^; 
[Alez.  Beueaka,]  Bcu9a\ayat  [BnBoykoL:]  Be- 
thagla)y  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
6)  and  of  fiei\}amin  (zriii.  19),  to  which  latter 
tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  belong  (zviii.  91).  A 
magnificent  spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan  sUll  bear  the  names  of  ^Ain^njla  and 
K&gr  Hty'loy  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Rob.  I  544-6).  The  LXX.  reading,  Bateay 
Aoct/i,  may  point  to  En-eglaim,  a  place  which  wss 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G- 

BETH-HC/BON  OWin'?,  or  in  con- 
tracted form  ynn  3,  and  onee  7^!l  4),  kome 
of  cavern*  or  h6te$:  Bai0wp^Pi  [etc.:]  BoCAoron), 
Uie  name  of  two  towns  or  villages,  an  <* upper" 

O'V^yn  'a)  and  a  "nether"  (prinnn  3), 
(Joih.  xvL  3,  6;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  tim 
Gibeon  to  Aitkah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philis- 
tine Pbdn  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Benjamin  and  Ephndm 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  94),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathitea  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68 
[53]). 

The  road  oonnectmg  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms: 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X. ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabfleus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  ill.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
tnder  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  op  at  the  same 
ipot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§  8,  9). 

TbBre  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons  still  survive  in  the  modem  villages  of  Beit^ 

'£r  {\y^  ^^S^)  ^^^^  a^d  d-F^kOy  which 

were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  &ct  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated  as 
"  upper  "  and  "  lower,**  all  the  requirements  of  the 
nairative  are  ftilfiUed  in  this  identification.  The 
road  is  still  the  direct  one  finom  the  site  which  must 
lave  been  Gibeon  (el^ib),  and  from  Michmash 
V  AfSkkmdi)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9)  on  the 
other.  ()n  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved  the 
name  ( I'dlo)  and  the  site  of  AJalon,  so  cloedy  con- 
nected with  tlie  proudest  memories  of  Beth-boron ; 
and  the  long  **  descent "  between  the  two  remains 
analtcred  firom  what  it  was  on  that  great  day 
*  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it*' 

Hie  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 

a  The  statementi  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley 
w  this  point  are  somewhat  at  varlabee;  but  althongh 
Ihe  road  tnun  Gibeon  to  Beit^  et-Tahta  is  by  no 
nsaa*  a  unltMrm  rise,  yst  the  Impression  is  eertainly 
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interior  of  the  country  fh>m  the  hostile  dialHeli  oe 
both  sides  of  )*alestine  — Philistia  and  Egypt  oa 
the  west,  Moal.  and  Ammon  on  the  east — ai  ones 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  difierent  periods  of  the  history  (1 
R.  IX.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mace  ix.  5U;  Jud.  iv. 
4,  5).  lliis  road  —  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  *•  th* 
great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  transport 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sesr^oast**  (Rob.  ii. 
252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct,  known  as 
the  "Jaflk  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellcn  with 
light  baggage  —  leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
Tviril  el-F^f  3^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west 
of  Joicho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it  nms 
by  the  modem  village  of  ei^ib,  the  ancient  Gibeon, 
and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  west  to  Jimztt  [Gimzo]  and  ljM<f  [Lti>- 
pa],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north 
to  O^thar^Saba  [Antipatris],  south  to  Gaa, 
and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  de- 
scent. The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up**  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joahna*s 
pursuit.**  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; the  road  rough  and  difiScult  even  for  the 
mountain-paths  of  Pakstine;  now  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  flat  as  the  flagstraes  of  a  London 
pavement;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata ;  and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  ^e  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and 
other  maHcs  of  the  path  having  been  artificially 
improved.  But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly 
be  called  "precipitous;**  sUll  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  fbr  the  most  part 
along  Uie  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-ehed  dividing 
wadies  on  either  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  viUage 
standing  on  its  mamelon  —  the  last  outpoat  of  the 
Beqjamite  hills,  and  charscteriaed  by  the  date-pafan 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  moeque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fidl  below  the  village,  a  few  undulations 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dOra  of  the  great 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

Tlds  rough  descent  fh>m  the  upper  to  the  kiwer 
BeWur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon  **  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  gronnd  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  seeoe, 
we  may  fbel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native  low- 
lands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  eariy  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
k>wer  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  paMBge 
appeara  as  a  grand-dau^ter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  alao  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  efeaely 
connected.  G. 

BBTH->rESHlMOTH,  or  -.JBSIMOTH 

(niOOf^'rT  '2 ;  in  Numbeft,  nbttf^H,  tuM$t  <ff 

th$  wattet:  AlruM,  [etc.;]  Alex.  A0iiis»a,  [ele.:] 
Bethnmoihj  BeUiUtimotk)^  a  town  or  plaee  eaat  of 


Jordan,  in  the  " deserts  *'  (nb*)?)  of  Moab;  that 


ttiat  of  an 
higher  than  thr 
looks  higher, 
bsjondit 


;  and  Brii*kr,  tfaoogh 
iMge  botwosD  It 
ItissoBweh  ahow 


botwssD  It  and  Qtbeon,  y^ 
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a,  in  the  lower  level  at  the  louth  end  of  the  Jor- 
te  velley  (Num.  zxziii.  49);  and  namea  with 
Aabdoth'pi^gah  and  Beth-peor.  It  waa  one  of  the 
BmitB  cf  the  encampment  of  Inael  before  croenng 
Ibe  Joidan.  Uiter  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Joeh. 
liL  3,  ziii.  90),  but  came  at  laat  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  tbe  ctties  which  were 
"  the  glory  of  the  country  '*  (Eb.  zzt.  9).  Schwarz 
(p.  228)  quotes  *<a  Beih-Ji$imuth  aa  still  known  at 
the  nurtheastemmoct  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan; "  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. 0. 

BETH  LEB'AOTH  (rhtK^  '?,  Aouie  of 

tiontiaa :  hoBapM ;  Alex.  Bai0aAi3a0  :  BtA- 
kbao(h)^  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  ziz. 
6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xT.  82,  Lebaoth),  probably  in  tbe  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bean  witness.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  1  (Jhr.  Iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-birki. 

BETH-LEHEM  (QnS  n'^a^Aouse  of 

bread:  Bif^Xc^/i:  Bethlehem),  1.  One  of  the 
eldest  towns  in  I'afestine,  already  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its 
sarliest  name  was  Ephkath  or  Cphratah  (see 
Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7;  Josh.  xv.  60,  LXX.),  and 
it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Israelites  that  yn  meet  with  it  under  its 
new  name  of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(comp.  Beth-meon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Beth-peor),  the 
'*  Beth  '*  appean  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appdlation ;  an^l  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  Ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephratah  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
Ibe  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  Airther  slight 
ehange  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  BtiUlahm 
Oiouse  of  flesh). 

However  this  n  ay  be,  tbe  ancient  name  lingered 
dS  a  5Mn*Uar  word  in  the  mouths  uf  tho  mhabitants 
of  th»  pU.-e  (Ki^tti  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
snd  in  the  f^Jty  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  jxjxii.  S',  llic.  V.  2)  to  a  late  period.  [Efh- 
RATH.]  In  Che  geneabgical  lists  of  1  Chr.  it 
recurs,  and  Kphrath  appears  as  a  penon  —  the  wife 

of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  (^^*)  (ii.  19,  61, 
iv.  4);  the  title  of  '>£Uher  of  Bethlehem"  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salmo,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
-•aUs  a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
iVthWiem,  namely,  the  Bather  of  Boaz,  Sahnah 

(7\^^7fO^  Ruth  Y9.  90;  A.  v.  •« Sahnon  ")  or  Sal- 

aMQ  (V*^2aba?,  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
^  xzzi.  a  and  1  Cht.  ii.  20,  as  the  &ther  of  Uri 
the  fiither  of  BeealceL  In  the  East  a  trade  or  caU- 
Ing  remains  fixed  in  one  fiunily  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundation  ibr  the  tradition  of  the 
Taigum,  that  Jesse  the  &ther  of  David  was  **a 
weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary  *'  <■  (Targ.  Jon- 
sthan  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  he  may  have  hiherited 
the  aooomplishments  and  the  profession  of  his  art 
om  his  fofcfiUher,  who  was  *«  filled  with  the  Spirit 
God,"  •«  to  wofk  all  manner  of  works,"  anc 


•  At  the  dais  of  ths  visit  of  Bei^amin  of  Todala, 
iMie  wsp»  stin  "  tw«lv«  Jews,  dyen  by  profession,  Uv- 
aff  at  lMb-Mk«m  » (Bet^.  of  Todala,  ilalkcr,  1.  76). 

*  Mi^  no»  Ibis  slQcldate  the  auiMkMis  to  the  "  weav- 
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amongst  them  that  of  the  embnuderer  and  the 
weaver  (Ex.  xxxv.  35).^ 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under  it. 
own  name  Beth4ehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xvu.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hard^ 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  snuJl  and  re 
mote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  XV.  though  retained  by  the  UCX.  in  the 
eleven  names  wluch  they  insert  between  veries  59 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs  between  Theko 
(Tekoa),  Scxii  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  4, 5),  and  Phagor 
(?  Peor,  ^«y^\  This  omission  firom  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keepmg  with  the  obscurity  in  wluch  Bethlehem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Bethlehem  so  fiuniliar  to  the  whole  (Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  worid,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  David,  the  scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  be- 
came the  theatre  of  any  action  or  business.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  say  mhj  Hrtwon  and  Jerusalem,  with 
no  special  associations  in  their  fiivor,  were  fixed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal 
king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  spent  hlB  youth  remained  an  *'  ordinary 
Judsean  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing 
to  what  will  be  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  position ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  (jibeon,  Raniah,  and  many  other  places  situ- 
ated on  eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respect* 
ing  a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  oue 
of  the  main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as 
a  military  position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  tbe 
btX  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
i^parently  a  residence  of  I^evites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  (lershom.  who 
became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  thdr  new 
northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and 
from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other  Ijcnte 
whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei\{amin  (xix.  1-9). 

llie  book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem;  the  namee,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Betfalebemites  are  there  brought 
before  us;  we  are  allowed  to  atisist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  thew  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moab. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  record  exists, 
no  hint  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  oou- 
tmued  in  force  for  at  least  a  century  after  tbe  ar 
rival  of  Ruth,  till  the  tune  when  her  great  grandson 
could  find  no  more  sectue  retreat  for  his  parents 
froc  the  ftiry  of  Saul,  than  the  bouse  of  tlM  kimr 

ar*s  beam"  (whatever  tbe  "beam"  may  be)  vhicb 
occur  In  tbe  aooonnfts  of  giants  or  mighty  meo  alaln 
by  David  or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  any  unoooneete4 
with  hinu 
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«f  Hmb  »t  Hiipdi  (1  Stm.  iiii.  S,4).  But  what- 1  onn  to  ill,  ind  t  bknlng  ii  hrniad  od  Um  hMd  ol 
nw  It*  ongtD,  hen  we  Bod  the  connection  io  IhD  {  Ruth  tb«  M«bitc«,  tlwt  the  ma;  bt  like  thg  twa 
n/fur.  WbfD  the  fiunine  oceun.  Ihe  iwtuni  re- ] duighten dT Ub Hoopotamian  Naltar, "like  Bmjim 
num  it  U  go  to  the  eountrj  o(  Mnab  Kad  "  con- 1  and  like  Leah,  wbo  du  bnlM  tbe  boaie  of  land.'' 
1  Thit,  in  Uk  het  oT  the  itrong  dmoDciitlaoi  of 


.1  Nao 


Ruth 


■  piin^.  but  at  her  retum. 
wan  ^' not  like'*  the  handmaidcfu  of  Hoaz  — aor 
diflvreiicfl  of  feature  or  compLeilon  there  was  doul 
\en  wbicfa  dutinguiahed  the  *'chLLdren  of  I^t 
from  tbe  children  of  AbTahani,  luac,  and  Jaoo 
but  jet  ihe  eIhuu  after  the  reapen  in  the  field  wit 
out  molntaljon  or  remoHt.  and  when  Boaz  in  1 
moat  public  manner  poasible  pirxrlunia  hu  inteolli 
of  taking  the  ittangcr  to  be  bii  vifi^  iio  voice 
nanonntrancc  La  rmiwd,  bat  loud  congiatulationa  ii 
•xprened,  the  patalkl  In  the  life  of  Jacob  oocan 


Moab  contained  In  the  La*  ia,  to  mj  tbe  1ml,  tct; 
remarkable.* 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  don  not 
appar  to  have  afltocted  tiie  Ibrtnnea  of  bis  utiTc 
place.  The  reaidence  of  Saul  uquind  a  new  title 
■peciallj  from  him,  hj  which  It  waa  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewiih  hialory  (9  Sam. 
ui.  6;  JoKph.  B.J.  v.  3.  il.TaSaBaaoiiKt,),hut 
Darid  did  nothing  to  dignif}'  Bethlehem,  or  am- 
nect  It  with  himadf.  The  onlj  touch  of  mollec- 
tion  which  he  """^^t**  for  it,  U  that  recorded  in 


•5*M^ 


Id  the  New  Tolament  BctlUebem  retains  iladia 
tincUve  IJUe  of  Betfaleham. judah »  (MaU.  ii.  1,  S). 
and  once,  in  the  aoDOunMoient  of  the  angeb,  the 
■"city  of  r>ayid  ■■  =  (I.uke   ii.   *:  and  comp.  John 
vii.  i2:  Kiiiai-  e'ltldiien).  11a  connection  with  the 
hiBtoiy  of  C'bmt  in  too  6uniliar  to  aO  to  need  an; 
notice  hen:  the  remaik  ihDuM  menl;  be   nndr 
that  a<  in  the  eariier  hiitor;  Icae  it  recoided  of  the 
place  after  the  joulb  of  David  than  before,  ao  in 
the  later  nothing  occun  alter  the  birth  of  our  Lcn) 
to  indicate  that  an;  additional  importance  OT  in- 
(nna  :  se  Slanle;,   App.  5  BO),   peitapi   tenet  wai  bUeoHl  on  the  town.     In  hct,  the  p»- 
lonewbi<:h  Misted  then  at  the  «me  of    »ag«  Jurt  ^'»^'  «"»."»  ^J^,^"^'.,"' 
toTtUuua)    like  tboie  which  still  eiirt   bauit  the  refcrencee  to  it  m  the  W.  T.  (Matt.  U.  6, 

an  ora'   me  ea«t   at   the   .Utioni    of  tiavellen.    8, 16;  lAikeu.lB).  _,_,„.,„         ., ^ 

LMtly,"  Children  of  Bcthlehero,"  to  the  number:  AfterthuinothmB  u  b<«d  of  lttiUnearlhe»ld. 
M  183,  returned  with  ?xn.bbabel  from  Dabybn  '  ■««  of  the  Bd  coitory,  when  JnMin  Martyr  .peak. 
'Ezr.  ii.  91;  Neh.  vii.  26).  ,  of  our  Lordi  toth  ae  having  taken  pUcB  "  m  a  ar- 


ttie  wellJuHiim  tlory  of  hii  nidden  longinj;  Ibr  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  hii  childhood  (t 
Sam.  iiUi.  15). 

'Riefe*  remaining  casual  no^oen  of  HeChleJiem 
in  the  Old  Testament  ma;  be  qiiicklj  enunuraled. 
It  waa  Ibrtified  by  Kehoboam  (3  (.'hr.  tl.  6).  By 
tba  time  of  the  (.'aptivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 
{7'^S  =  "cloee  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
wmme  the  recognized  point  of  departure  for  trai- 
.llen  to  Kgypt  (Jer.  ili.  IT) 


our  l.nrd  (kb 


t*  liaBpIed  Di  belleva  the  name  n>e 
of  Briil-lduin,  If  ttae  conMil— Iha 
ihah  and  Cfaoaeba.  plana  on  the  ai 


I  la  Hw  Oraak  esplaa  of  St.  ■ 


B  mlgtit  Sjriac  r* 


*  In  (be  O.  T.,  wt«*  It  a 
Mm  the  hrtHB  of  tba  Ji 
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mn  cavevery  cloee  to  the  village/*  which  cave  he 
jptea  on  to  nj  had  been  tpecially  pointed  oui  by 
Uaaah  as  ^^  a  sign."  The  pauage  fimn  Iniah  to 
which  he  refers  is  zzxiii.  13-19,  in  Jie  LXX.  ver* 
lion  of  which  occurs  the  following  —  "lie  shall 
dwell  on  high:  Uis  place  of  defeoM  shall  be  in  a 
ioftj  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  IHni,  e. 
Trtfpk.  §§  78, 70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reasoL  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  huprobable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  whtfd  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  ^aoe  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  **  manger  '*  or  "  stall  '*  (whatever  the 
^rio|  may  have  been),**  was  a  cave  in  tho  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
infermce  of  his  own ;  it  may  (:qually  be  an  author- 
ity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  stq>  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  JusUn  wrote,  so  much  had 
happoied  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval  —  an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  bv  the 

w 

Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
sctually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
{btem  inumbrabtt  Adonidis^  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.), 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  namely,  from  A.  D.  136  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  bj 
( 'onstantine,  who  about  a.  d.  330  erected  the  pres- 
ent church  (Euseb.  VU,  Con$i.  ill.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  nolt),  Conodve  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
fnpUed  in  this  statement! — a  heathen  sanctuary 
Ktablished  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  thoae  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine! 

The  modem  town  of  Beitrlahm  ( |^^  OUU ) 

ties  to  the  £.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  fit>m  the  former.  It  covers  "  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill  **  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  tlie  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley ; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
■ome  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  eovered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  ^  and  vines,  the  temoes  sweepixig 
Rnmd  the  contour  of  the  hiU  with  great  regularity. 
OnthetopofthehiUliesthe  village  in  a  kind  of 

a  It  li  as  w«U  to  noMmber  that  ths  "  stable  '*  and 
|s  soeompaoinMDti  are  the  erebttoos  cf  the  imaglDar 
kn  of  poets  and  paintan,  with  no  su  port  from  tLj 
^oqMl  narratiTe. 

ft  Mr.  Staalsy  mentioDS,  and  recon  ehancteristi- 
saUy  to  Ibe  iatanstlng  fret,  that  the  prvent  roof  is 
IhMii  BngUsh  oak  gfrea  to  the  ehoroh  by 
IT.    (&  ^  P.  141,  489.)    Tobler,  104,  nou. 
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irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  160  janb 
fnm  the  apex  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  oy  a 
vacant  wptob  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  tbr 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St  llelrna. 
ujujf  ehuieh,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  plaoe  for  a  description  of  the 
**h61ypbces"  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  than  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (43^-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  vrith  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334-6.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson*s  Handbook  of  Arclutecture^ 
524:  also  Salwnann's  Photographs  and  the  J^udt 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).^  One  fact,  of  groat 
interest  —  probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
plaoe  —  is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namdy,  that  here,  **  beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  fidtfa," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  waUs,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small, 
poor  viUage  called  BeU-Sdhuvy  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive* 
trees  (Seetsen,  ii.  41,  42).  Here  in  ArculTs  time, 
'*  by  the  tower  of  Ader,**  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  three  shepherds,  and  oontainiiig  their  mon- 
uments (Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  pnstuFsge,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubttess  was  in  the  days  of  Kuth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the 
hill8.c 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  sido  cf 
the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  friom  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  popuhtion  of  BeU-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Qiristians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
kx>ks  oi  the  women  (Eoihen),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  tovm)  which  prevails.     G. 

*  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Bethlehem  (1)  U 
sbouM  be  remarked  that  Darid  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii 
16)  longed  not  for  **  living  water"  but  for  thai  frt>m 

the  "  reservoir  "  or  "  cistern  "  (as   *nH2l  signifies, 

see  Fiirst ;  Sept.  xJuucos :  Vulg.  cutema)^  at  the  gate 
of  Bethldiem.  The  writer  in  a{^proaching  Beth 
lehem  from  the  south  (April  21st,  1852)  found  s 
little  stream  running  down  the  steep  bank  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreahing  water  fivrn  a  reservoir  there,  said 

adduces  *he  anthorlt]r  of  Eutyehios  that  thi»  prasant 
Hiuroh  <»  the  woric  of  JustinlaD,  who  dastroysd  that 
of  Conscantloe  as  not  tulllclently  OMgidficent. 

c  'AypovAovvTvc  (Luke  U.  8  ;  A.  V.  "abiding  hi  th« 
field '')  has  no  special  refcrsnoe  to  "  field  "  more  thaa 
'  hill,  but  means  ratbar  **  passing  the  night  out  of 
'  dooss;  *'  x<^  '^I'o  meens  a  "district**  or  neighbor 
1  hood,  with  no  special  topographleal  rfgnlfloallcn. 
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to  M  nipplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Soloiiioii*i 
Pooli.  IlienineipriiigBmusthaTeftiniiahfldBeCli- 
leLem  with  water  of  okl  (there  is  no  better  water 
bi  all  that  region  now);  and  supposing  David  to 
nave  t)een,  as  he  prol>abiy  was,  in  Uie  wildeniess  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  wns  tlie  water  of  which  he  would 
naturally  think  not  only  as  so  good  in  itnU^  but 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other.  The  "  tiu- 
ditional  well,"  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
Bethlehem,  contains  water  at  times  (Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde,  xn.  286;  Wilson,  Jjindt  of  ^e  Bibk,  i. 
399):  but  at  that  distance  it  would  not  so  nat- 
urally be  assodated  with  the  gate.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  it  is  no  objection  that  tbe  so-called 
**  well "  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  H. 

2.  (DO^  'a  :  BaiafU(»,  Alex.  BeuBKttfA:  Btih- 
lehem\  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
b;  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Jjuhm^  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Robinson  duurao- 
terizes  it  as  "a  very  niiserabb  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  ti'hoe  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name  *'  (iii.  113).  •  G. 

BETHXEHEMITE,       THE        (Tl^? 

"^Prrbn  :  BvfiX^^idrris  [Vat  -;i«i-],  b  BateKtr- 
idnis  [Vat.  -c/ifiti-];  Alex.  Bij^Acc/iinff  [and 
-ttci-] :  BethUhemUet),  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  Hhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).  [El- 
hanan.] W,  A.  W. 

BETHLCVMON  iBcu$\u>fiwy;  [Vat.  Pa7c- 
BXmuup;  Aid.  hf$\uu/i&y'-  SepoUfnon])^  1  Esdr.  v. 
17.  [Bethlehem,  l.J  G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (H^SQ  '9,  •od  with 
ft 
the  article,    ^H  ?i  [homeofcppression]:B*6fiar 

ya,  ^cp/iax^;  [Vat.  Bai0/iaxa;  Alex.  BT^tf/MxaO 
BttJtnuiacha)^  a  place  named  only  ui  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
position  of  Abel,  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
identical  with  Maachah,  or  Akam-maachah, 
jne  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  tbe  north  of 
Palestine.     [Aram.]  G. 

BETH-MAB'CABOTH  (nnS^Sn  '3, 
Hcuse  of  the  charioU,  in  Chron.  without  the  article: 
^ai0ftax*p4fij  [B€u9fjuapifji^f  Vat.  -ptt-i]  Alex. 
BtuBufifiapxwrfiwey  Bat9  [Mapx«i^<^'l  Bethmar- 
^uUtetk),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
sxtreme  south  of  Judah,  with  ZiUag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  C1ir.  iv.  31 ).  Wliat ''  chariots  **  can 
Ave  lieen  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inlabited 
lart  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 
.hese  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period  —  that  of  Sok>- 
inon  —  "  chariot  cities  *'  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Kg^-pt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
X.  19;  2Clir.'viii.  6;  1  K.  x.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
vhich  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  ^'  up  *'  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madniannah 
oecun  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possibly  the 
Istttf  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the  town 
^  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without  sup- 
fomag  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
^  oUier,  tlie  change  of  a  name  to  one  diflferiog 


BETH-PALBT 

hm  in  appeanince  than  in  nimning  is  quite  in  ehft 
raeter  with  the  nbys  on  words  frequent  m  Hebrav 
literature.    [UAZAR-fluaai;  Mai>mannaii.]  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  (i^VP  2 :    olicof  Mai6r 

Beihmaon)f  Jer.  xlviii.  28.  A  contracted  form  of  tin 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Bktu-baal-meon.  G. 

BETH-NIM'RAH  (rnp?  rV^  =r  kuuM 

of  iweet  water,  Gesen.;  j^  Nfl^ip^fW  BauSt»«L0pd 
Alex.  Afifipwi  [Bi|6a^ira ;  Comp.  BriBpofipdw 
Bffieumflffdi  A]d.  A/i^,  Bi^^yofifMt :]  Betkneim'ay 
one  of  the  ^  fenced  cities  **  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  ''  built "  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Kuia. 
xxxii.  36)  and  described  as  lying  "in  the  vaUey'' 


\jyif^j  beride  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  U 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimkah.  By 
£usebius  and  Jerome  {(horn.  Bethamnaxam,  and 
Beth-nemra)  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still 
standing  five  miles  ftorth  of  Libiaa  (Beth-haran), 
and  under  N^/3pa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a 
large  pb^e,  K^firf  fifyi<mi,  in  Karai^a  ( ?  Bata- 
nca),  and  called  Abara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  Nukr  Ktmrhi, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wadg 
Shoaib^  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  reg- 
ular fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has  bea 
seen  by  Seetzen  {Jitiisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and  Rob- 
inson (i.  551),  but  does  not  i4>pear  to  have  been 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegeta- 
tion b  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  W'udy  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into  the 
Kastem  motmtains,  as  far  as  et-SaU.  Its  name 
(the  modem  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  ndghborbood,  that  it  was 
down  this  valk^y  they  descended  to  the  Jordan 
(Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fiilly  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-uinu:ah  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  *^  the  region  round  about 
Jordan ''  (^  w9plx*^pos  rou  *Ioo3^ov,  C  c.  the  Cic- 
CAK  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately 
accessible  to  **  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  "  (John  L 
38;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct  and  or- 
dinary road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Bethaban  — 
BatBcantBpdi  BvSafipi,  Bc6af>a0<£  (see  Holmes 
and  Parsons's  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrim,**  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  JcRmiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  stiS 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [NiMKiM.]  A  similar  name  (signifyiii^, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHCyRON  {BaiBwfHiw ;  Alex.  B««tiiw: 
om.  in  Vulg.).    Bkth-hobok  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH-PAXET  (IS^Q  % :    when  not  m 

paus",  ID^^,  houu  of  fight  {  Bm^>a\d$;  [Alex 
BatO^aKti'i  Betfiphelet),  a  town  among  those  \n 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh,  zv 
97,  and  Ndi.  xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba 
In  the  latter  place  it  is  Beth-pbklkt  (foUowliif 
the  Vulgate).    Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  4i» 
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BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (V?B   3  [kowe  of  <H§^  ] 

pertnm]  :  Bripeadt4is  ;    Alex.   BaiBfatrns '    BetA-  | 
9he8e$)y  a  town  of  IsMchar  named  with  En-haddan 
(Josh.  xix.  21 )«  and  of  which  nothing  is  known.       1 

G.      1 

BBTH-PB'OR  (^'1375  ri''3  [Aomc  uf 
Pror]:  qUos  *ay^i  in  Joah.  BaiB^oyApy  [Alex. 
Bc9<fro7«pO  fanum  Phogotf  Phoyar,  Bethpkogor  ;^ 
hi  OnotA.  Btthfogo\  a  |)laoc,  no  doubt  dedicated 
Ui  the  god  BAAb-i>ROKf  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
opposite  {kw4yvLvri)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above 
IJbias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Ouvnutsticon).  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  90).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occnrs  in  a 
formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  •*  the  ravine 

(H'^jn)  over  against  (b^^)  Beth-peor"  (Deut. 
UL  29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
aubsUtution  for  Baal.  G. 

BBTHTHAGE  [i  syt]  {Bfie^poyfi  and  Bij»- 

^«y}):  Btthphage;  quasi  Kg§  2,  house  of  un- 
ri/te  Jig*),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jerieho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  being  tirice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apparently  dose  to  Beth.vny  (Matt.  xxi.  1; 
Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey 
ftx>m  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact 
of  our  Lord's  making  Bethany  bis  nightly  kklging 
pboe  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  Ac.)  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
^as  Winer  would  have  it);  suice  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had 
friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place  at 
which  He  arrived  on  the  rood.  No  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
found  (Hob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site  is  above 
Bethany,  half-way  betweoi  that  tillage  and  the  top 
of  the  mount 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  snd  also  by  Grigen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  iio  mdication  of  its 
position  is  gi^-en ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  K^fiiij 
by  Jertime  cUhUa,  They  describe  it  as  a  village  o[ 
ihe  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phaoe,'*  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  -*  house  of  the  jaw,'*  and  the  jaw  in 
the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests  (Keland, 
6&3).  Lightfoot's  theory,  grounded  on  the  state- 
ments uf  the  Talmudists,  \»  extraordinary:  that 
ISethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  frt)m 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reiand,  652;  Hug.  Kinl  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
*V>ii-4).  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
1  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
jfe  *<  Mount  of  OflTense,**  above  the  village  of  Sikwm, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  B«th  phage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
tiiose  of  Bethany  [  ?],  Caphenatfaa,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
)iiitftilnees  of  this  district  (Stanley,  1S7).        G. 

BETH-PHEXET,   Neh.   xi.  26.     [Bfcnt- 

AfoET.] 

BETH-RATHA  (H?^  n^'S,  Aotise  of 
9apha,  or  of  Ihe  giant:  ^  Bafipala;  Alex.  BaB- 
ff^:  Bctkrqpha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
~  XJ  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr. 
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i*'.  13  only).  There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of  Ben- 
^*imin  and  eliiewhae,  but  no  apparent  connection 
exists  between  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  nami* 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place.         (t. 

BETH-RETHOB  (2^^r}  rVSl,  iMut  of 
Rechob,  or  tf  room:  6  oIkos  Vadfi^  Alex.  Tw/9% 
[in  2  Sam.]  *Vo^0:  Bohob)^  a  pUce  mentioned  as 
having  near  it  the  vaUey  in  which  lay  the  town  ot 
I^aish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah,  and  Ish-tob  (oomp.  the  reading  of  the 
Akx.  LXX.  above),  in  company  with  which  it  wss 
hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt- 
less again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Being, 
however,  "  fu  from  Zidon  **  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  this 
pkioe  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  ot 
the  name  (^  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Rehob.]  The  conjecture  of  Robinson  (iii.  371) 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
em Hunin^  a  fortress  commanding  the  pfaun  of  th« 
HUek,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( TeA  A-KMy)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).     G. 

BETHSA'IDA  {BrfiaatU'    If^^     *^^^, 

hoiut  offth :  BeihMaida)f  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine:  — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee*'  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
M\ts)i  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  PhlHp  (John  i.  44,  xU.  21)  in  the  hmd 
of  Gennesareth  (r^y  y^y  p.)  (Mark  vi.  45;  oomp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
vras  evidently  in  near  neighborhood  to  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13;  and 
comp.  Mu'k  \i.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water^s  edge.  By  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Ewcd.  is. 
1)  and  Eusebius  {Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Rpiphanius  {adv.  Hcer.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  oh  luucpky  6tnw  t«  Zuurrk' 
fueri'  Wilibald  (a.  d.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazii).  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  oif  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  Mm  el-  Tabighah^  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khan  Minyth^  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum  (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  conUuned  in  Mark  vi.  31-53  and  Luke  iz. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 
is  the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  pboa^  while 
ii  the  former  the  disciples  arc  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  &t>m  the  scene  of  the  event  ^  to  Bethsaida 
in  the  land  of  (^ennesareth  "  —  it  appears  certain 
chat  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  50(X)  w«re  fed 
must  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  hke.    Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 

1  nortlieastem  extremity — formeriy  a  village  Muri), 
'  jut  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos.  AnL 
xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  u.  9,  §  1,  iii.  10,.  §  7).  Here, 
in  a  ma^^iifioent  tomb,  Philip  was  buziad  (Joa.  A^L 
ZTiiL  4.  4  A^. 
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Of  this  Bethaaida  we  have  oertainly  one  and 
pobaUy  two  mentioDs  in  the  Gotpek :  1.  Hut 
named  abcn-e,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  tairade  took  place  in  a  r6iros  fyriftos  — 
a  t-aeant,  tondj  Rpot,  somewhere  up  in  the  risbig 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
provision  of  green  gram  (John  vi.  8, 10 ;  Mark  vi. 
39;  Matt.  xi?.  10),  and  in  the  evening  the  diaciples 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  acrom  the 
fa^e  (cfr  T^  iripoM)  to  Bethaaida  (^lark  vi.  45),  or 
at  St  John  (vi.  17)  and  St  Matthew  (xiv.  34) 
more  generally  exj^eaB  it,  towards  Capenaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gennesaieth.  The  coincidence  of 
the  two  Bethsaldas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Nitriaii) 
just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  Luke 
ix.  10,  "  bek>nging  to  the  city,  caUed  Bethsaida,*' 
are  omitted. 

9.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  ^lark  viii.  22.<>  If  Dalmanutha  (^iii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  hke,  then  was  Beth 
saida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval  Christ 
had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13).  And 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
after  of  the  villages  of  Ciesarea  Philippi  (27 ),  and  of 
the  "  high  mountain  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2), 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,'^ 
was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of  the 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  (5.  cj  P,  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethwiida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Joeephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  tlie 
fiMt  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
NotU.  u.  536).  G. 

BETHSAIAOS  {BatBwrtiAv\  [Vat  Bairiur- 
Ituv ;]  Alex.  BaiBacfMB ;  [AM.  B*0aafjnAs  '•] 
Ctbelkamu»)y  1  Esdr.  v.  18.  [Bkth-azmavuth.] 

BETH'SAN  [BoiSirdy;  Afex.  in  1  Mace.  xii. 
BtBca''  Bethsan]^  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
[Bicni-aiiKAN.] 

BETH-SHAN'  [BauBtrdfL,  -cdy:  ^'at  BoiBtfi, 
BatBffOfif  Bai9:  Alex.  BriSffOM''  BttJi*:in]^  1  Sam. 
Dcxi.  10,  12;  2  Saui.  xxi.  12.    [Betr-sr£an.] 

BETH-SHE'AN    OStjJ   H^?    [i^Mse  of 

piiet]\  or,   in   Samuel,  Beth-sh an,    {]t^    3: 

80400-^,  BriBcd^f  6  oIkos  Xdv,  [etc. :]  BetAaan), 
a  city  which,  mih  its  "  daughter  "  towns,  belonged 
to  Manasseh  (I  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the 

a  The  UM  of  the  wonl  km^i}  hi  this  place  is  lemark- 
able.  Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appelUtion 
had  stuck  to  It,  even  after  the  change  In  Its  dignity 
{S.^  P.  App.  $  86). 

b  •  This  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  It 
Boay  be  found  in  Reland  (Pateutinay  p.  884)  and  light- 
"bot  (Htt.  Hfbt.  p.  447,  Rotterdam,  1686).    See  Tabor. 

As  to  BethssJda,  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  11.  9, 
9^2)  has  stUl  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  places 
with  this  name,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one,  but 
Ibis  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
west  and  the  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
Be  speuks  of  the  remains  of  buildlngi  near  the  mouth 
s€  the  river,  w)  situated  as  to  Indicate  a  double  town 
if  this  chiuiicter.  The  references  to  Ikthsaida  in  the 
Jospels  might  be  iMrmonlied  by  this  supposltloo,  as 
wall  as  by  tliat  of  two  more  distinct  places.  JuUas 
oaglit  in  that  case  al«o  distinguish  the  part  enlarfBd 
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limits  of  IssBchar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  thaefti«  » 
the  west  of  Jordan  (oomp.  1  Blaoc  t.  52)  —  IjuI 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  ttibe.  Tbi 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  ftxnn  the  toiwa 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Soknnon's  time  it  seems  to  havf 
given  Its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  thi 
town  Itself  to  Abel-mdM>kh;  and  «"  all  Beth-flhe*n* 
«as  under  the  chaige  of  one  of  his  ocHnmissaiiai 
joffioers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

llie  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  ions  were  lastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Beth  shean  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  ««itraet "  or  space 

(3rn),  which  —  then  as  now  —  fronted  the  gate 
of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From  thit 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-ehean  ^  till  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits 
it  IS  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cunory  man- 
ner (1  Maoc.  V.  52;  oomp.  1  Bfaoe.  xii.  40,  41). 
The  name  of  Scythopotts  (Xr^^r  iriKis)  •ppors 
for  the  first  time  in  2  Maoc.  xii.  29.  [ScrmoFOua.] 
lliis  name,  which  it  received  aftv  the  exile,  and 
under  the  Grade  dominion,  has  not  surrived  te 
the  present  day;  as  in  many  other  caaes  (eomp. 
Ptolkmais)  the  old  Semitic  appdlaticm  has  re> 
vived,  and  the  place  is  sUll  caUed  BeiiAn.  It  lies 
in  the  Ohfir  or  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Gh6r.  A  few  miles 
to  Uie  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and 
ck)se  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  ^Abt- 
Jnludy  the  fountain  of  which  is  by  Jeaeel,  and  is 
in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  \).*^  Three  other  large  brooks 
pass  through  or  by  the  toirn,  and  in  the  fiict  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  fertility* 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
(Josh.  xvii.  16),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  Canaanites  retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jahesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con 
jectures — at  td^Deir  in   the  Wady   Ydbis — the 
distance  fh>m  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the 
men  of  Jabesh  "  all  night  '*  to  traverse,  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

*  For  ftiller  information  respecting  this  in^rtant 
site  {BeisAn)  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  pereimial  fountains,  its  fertility 
and  hixuiiant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropolis  (200 
feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular),  which  afibnb 

by  Philip,  since  being  In  his  teferevehy  It  woakl  neaC 
a  dlflerent  name  fhnn  Bethsaida  on  tiie  QalUean  iMa 
See  also,  for  vhls  view,  Hug,  Binl.  I.  &  4 ;  J.  F.  Thrapf 
in  the  Joum.  nf  Class,  and  Saer.  Fhibd.^  ii.  802  ff., 
and  Tregelles,  ibid.  iU.  146  fl.  H. 

e  Unless  the  co^ieetore  of  fiehwan  (148,  not*)  be 

accepted,  that  the  words  (^^H  H^S,  *«»»?  oftk* 

tooth ;  A.  V.  ivory  house)  In  1  K.  sxfl.  89,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 

d  The  exactness  of  the  deflnitioD  In  this  deseripHoe 
Is  seriously  Impaired  In  the  A.  T.  by  the  substltntSoa 
of  "  a  fountain  ^'  for  ^  the  Ibuntsfai  ^  of  the  drlglnaL 

e  So  great  was  thte  fertility,  that  It  was  said  by  tht 
Rabbis,  that  if  Pandise  was  tn  the  land  of  IbibsL 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  It ;  for  that  Its  fruMs 
the  sweetest  In  all  the  land.  (See  the 
UghMbok,  Cher.  CbU.  lz.1 
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tb»  fiiMBt  paDorama,  next  to  Gerizinif  ii  all  oen- 
jil  PalMtine**  —  the  reader  ma?  we  Robineon^s 
Lfitcr  BidL  Re».  iU.  896  tL  (whoViaited  the  place 
n  his  leooiid  Joumey) ;  Thomson's  ZiOfi^cjMfBcNNk, 
1.  17^175;  Tristnun*8  Land  of  ftrael,  pp.  500- 
MU;  Porter's  Iltndb,  for  Syr.  and  PaUsL  U.  3M 
W, ;  Van  de  Velde's  Jtmrneti  through  Syr,  and  Pal- 
ut,  U.  860  ff. ;  and  Sepp's  Jtrv$nUm  u.  daa  heiHgt 
L'lnd^  ii.  69  (though  thb  last  writer  appears  to  have 
snly  seen  the  region  from  Zer*in  (Jea«el)).  llut 
from  Zer*inj  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
2iiiitj,  one  can  easily  look  down  into  Uie  Gkdr  upon 
Beth-flhean,  so  exactly  described  in  1  K.  iv.  19  as 
"beneath  Jezieel."  (See  also  AiM.  i^^s.  iH.  166, 1st 
•d.,  and  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  BibU,  U.  87.) 

H. 

BBTH-SHE^ESH  (tTQQ^  D^S,  in  pause 

ITQ^   2,  house  of  the  sun:  tSKis  ^K(ov,  BatO- 

eufih^  [^^0  Beihsam€s\  the  name  of  several 
pbees.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
WIS  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and 
Timnahf  and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bw-oountiy  of  Philistia.  The  expression  **went 
down'*  in  Josh.  sv.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  91,  aeems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Ki^ath-jearim;  and  it  is  in  aocordanoe  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  vallej  (pD37)  of 
eomfidds  attached  to  the  place  (1  Sam.  vL  18). 

TVom  Ekron  to  BeCh-shemesh  a  road  (^r?7, 
Mi)  existed,  ak>ng  which  the  Philistines  sent  hack 
the  ark  after  its  cabunitous  resMenoe  in  their  coun- 
try (1  Sam.  vi.  9,  19);  and  it  was  hi  the  fieU  of 

» Joshua   the    Deth-ehemite "    OtTDQ^ITn^?) 

thai  the  "  great  Abel "  (whatever  tint  may  have 
been)  was,  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  Beth-shemeah  was  a  "  miburh  city,*'  aUotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  CJhr.  vi.  59);  and 
it  is  nuned  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash, 
<ing  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  lung  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
:>  K.  xiv.  11,  13;  9  Chr.  xxv.  91,  93).  Later,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  keaUty  (9  Clir.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  J(«h.  xv.  10,  xix. 
II,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  lie  seen  that  Ih- 
SHBMBsn,  *<city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  heni 
identical  with  Beth-sbemesh,  Ir  being  probaitly  the 
ikitr  farm  of  the  name;  and  agun,  from  Judg.  i. 
85,  it  appears  as  if  Har-eheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place;  suggesting 
an  early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neigfabocbood.     [Ir-SREMBsn;  Hekks.] 

Beth-sheraesh  is  now  ^Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  podtkm 
sxaetly  according  with  the  indications  of  Seripture, 
m  the  northwest  dopes  of  the  mountains  of  jndah 
—  '*  a  few  pfattean  at  the  Junction  of  two  fine 
Uos  '*  (Rob.  la.  153)  —about  two  miles  fror  the 
^reat  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
B4-6).  The  originof  the  *Am  ("  spring **) in  the 
nodou  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spr'ng  or  well 
tppesn  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  bu^  rlw  Shenu 
uA  the  position  are  dedalKe. 
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M.  \Bat9irafux;  Alex.  BaiOir>Mit«]  A  «4ty<a 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  99). 

3.  [Beir<rau6sj  BaiBaauvs;  Alex.  6a«>Mvti 
BffOo-o^sO  One  of  the  "  senced  cities  **  of  Na|di- 
tali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  both  occasions  with  Bbth-anath.  The  (>maan  • 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  place, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  exprea- 
sbn  ( C^nom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  Uiis  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  <*  in  quA  cuitores  pristinl 
manserunt;  *'  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  (daoe  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  phoe  in  E^ypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'Hktovr6\is  rf^^nv,  >.  e,  the 
&mous  Heliopolis;  Vulg.  domus  aoSs,  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
'Ain  Shems  (Ediisi,  <te.,  in  Rob.  i.  95).  [Aveji; 
Om.]  G. 

BBTH'-SHEMITE,       THE         (TI'^S 

T^T*? :  i  BatBaatufalrris  [V«t.  -^ti-];  Aki. 
0  Be0&€tftveriTfisi  BethsamUoj  Bethsamiiis),  Prop, 
erly  "  the  Beth-^himshite,**  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14, 18).  The  LXX.  in  the 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  field  and  not 
to  Joshua  {rhw  iv  Bai0o«ft^r)*  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (n^Vn  n'^g,  houm 
of  the  aeadai  BriOaedB;  Akx.  i|  BAricrrai 
[Comp.  BaiBatrrrr^i]  BttJuetia),  one  of  the  spots 
to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  99).  Both  the  nanative  and  the  name  (comp. 
"  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Jericho)  require  its  situation  to  be  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan)  and  Abel^neholah  doubtless 
lay :  but  no  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
of  these  spots.  The  Shittah  mentioned  by  Robin- 
son  (ii.  356)  and  Wilson  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  414) 
is  too  6r  to  the  west  to  suit  the  above  require- 
ments. Josephus's  version  of  the  locality  is  abso- 
lutely in  fiivor  of  the  place  being  well  watered  :  iw 
Koih.^  XOftdBpats  w9ptetXi7ifi/i4p^  X"^^  {AfU,  v.  6, 
§  5).  G. 

BBTHSU1ELA  (^  Boitftro^pa,  t&  Boi^iro^pa; 
[Alex,  generally  BcOo'ovpa:  Bethsurn^cLC.  1  Mace. 
iv.  99,  Btthoron]),  1  Mace.  iv.  99,  61,  vi.  7,  96, 
31,  49,  .50,  ix.  59,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7;  9  Maoc. 
xi.  5,  xui.  19,  99.     [Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAPPU'AH  (rpBP\  ?,  house  <f 
the  nppU  or  cUron:  BaiBaxo^  Ala.  B«90aT^ouff : 
Btththaphua)^  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv 
53;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  aetuall) 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modem 
name  of  Ttff&h^  \\  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter^ 
races  of  the  ancient  culUvatkm  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  "  apples  **  have  dlsappearod,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vine}'uds  with  fields  of  grain  sur- 
round thp  place  on  every  side  (Rob.  iL  71 ;  Schwars, 
105). 

The  naiue  of  Tiq;»puah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  hi  the  rich  kmland  of  the 
She/tlah,     [ApprjE;  Tappuah.]  G. 

BBTHU'BL  (^K^n^l  [man ofGod]:Be^ 
ov^X;  Joseph.  BsMtikosi  Baihutt),  the  son  of 
Naibor  by  MT-cah ;  nephew  of  Atvaham,  and  &thei 
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sTKebdnh  (Gen.  zziL  22,  23;  xziv.  15,  24,  47; 
OTiiL  2).    In  xrr.  20,  and  zzviii.  5,  h6  is  caDed 

<«Befchuel  the  Syrian"  (i.  e.  Aramite,  *'®?4fn). 
Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narratife, 
Bethml  only  appears  in  person  onoe  (xxiv.  50). 
Cpon  this  an  ingenioas  eoi\)eciure  is  raised  bv 
I'rof.  JtUuut  {Comddenca^  I.  §  iv.)  tliat  he  was  the 
■ul^ect  of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  tlie  Tai^gnm  Ps.  Jon- 
athan on  (jen.  xxiv.  55  (oomp.  33),  is  that  he  died 
on  the  morning  alter  the  airi^-al  of  Abram's  ser- 
vant, owing  to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poimn  at  the  meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on 
that  account  Laban  requested  that  his  sister's 
departure  might  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  ten 
months.  Josephus  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  trar- 
dition,  since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  {AnL  i. 
16,  §  2).  G. 

BETHU'EL  (bS?tn5l  [man  of  Ood] :  Ba0- 
oi^A;  [Vat.  BaBow;]  Alex.  BaBov\:  Bathuel)^! 
Chr.  iv.  80.     [Bethul.] 

BETHTJL  (Vnn?  as  abort ;  Arab.  Bethur, 


A 


\%jii  :  Bov\d;  [Alex.  BotfovX:]  Bethul),  ^toim 

of  Simeon  in  the  South,  named  vrith  Eltolad  and 
Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in 
Josh.  XV.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Chksil  ( /*^p3)  and  Beth, 
uel;  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethd  can  hardly  be 
intended.     [Bethel.]  G. 

BETHUXIA  (BrrvXo^;  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  6 
BcuTovAoua;  Alex,  commonly  BcurvAovo,  and  so 
Vat  according  to  Holmes ;  Sin.  BairovXova  exc.  iv. 
6,  -Xm:]  Bethulia)j  the  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  book  of  Judith,  in  which 
hook  only  does  the  name  occur.  Its  position  is  there 
described  with  very  minute  detalL  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  {6pos)  which  overlooked 
(iw^roKTi)  the  plain  of  Esaraelon  (vi.  1 1,  13,  14, 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from 
^hat  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holofenies  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  wells  (iriyal)  which  were  ^*  under  the 
jity  "  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
Jerived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7, 
13,  21).  Notvrithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hith- 
erto defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geogn4>hy;  so  much  so  as  to 
form  an  important  argument  against  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,*'  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
louth  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
vsumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Gob.  ii. 
i25) ;  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
«gree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer 
{PaL  p.  135-6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhi^ 
jie  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
«re  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,'*  with  a  plain  of 
miaiderable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  for  as  sit- 
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uatioo  is  eonoenied,  naturally  ail  but  impi«>gi»bk 
(Rob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  DoAan. 
and  some  six  or  seven  fh>m  Jenin  (Engannim) 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gnat  plain  of 
Esdraefon.  Though  not  absolutely  commandin| 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  SebaeHth  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high  ooun« 
try,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the  some- 
what vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  6.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important  to  remember  that  Snnur  actually  enduretl 
a  siege  of  two  months  torn  I>|ezzar  Pasha  without 
yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months*  investment, 
by  a  force  very  much  out  of  piviportion  to  the  size 
of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  G. 

BETH  >ZAGHABrAS.     [Bath  -  Zach  a 

UAS.] 

BBTH-ZUR'  C^^^^i  '5,  howeofrock:  Bi|^ 
iro6pt  [Bai9<ro^,  BaiOaovpd,  etc. :  Bttntr^  Beiksttr^ 
and  in  Mace.]  Bethtura\  a  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Joah. 
XV.  58).  As  for  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  theii 
present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  geneakgical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  f^xn 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  peofde  of 
Maon,  which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from 
Hebron.  However  this  may  be,  Beth-cur  was 
"  built,*' —  i.  e.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Rehoboam, 
with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity 
the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16); 

the  place  had  a  ^*  rukr  "  (*^t&),  and  the  peculiar 

word  Pdee  fH!?^)  is  employed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  moitioned  here.  [Topographical 
Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Beth-cur  or  Beth- 
sura  pUyed  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Jud«s  and  his  brethren  *«  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defense  against  Idumsea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty  "  (Jos.  AnL  xii.  §  4); 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  oi  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Bfaoe.  xi. 
65)  and  of  L^'nas  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  hav- 
ing in  the  former  case  capitulatod.  Before  Beth^cur 
took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over 
Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  sn  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  Antiochus  Enpator, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes  between  Beth-siir 
and  Bath-eacharias,  and  his  brother  Eleazar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's  army  <1  Mace. 
ri.  32-47 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  8).  The  reooveiy  of 
the  site  of  Beth-cur,  under  the  almost  identical 
name  of  BeitsAr,  by  Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.  216, 
note;  Iii.  277),  explains  its  impregnability,  and  aba 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  since  it 
commands  the  road  from  Beer-sheba  and  Hebroi^ 
which  has  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem flrom  the  south. 

A  short  distance  tnm  the  Tell,  on  whieh  sn 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  *Am 
edh-DhiruJth^  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
Uter,  vras  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  tins  fo 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  mean  time  il 
may  be  noticed  that  BfU^t^  is  not  near  the  nal 
to  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  men  Ii 
the  DOfthweat.     [Blthsura.]  G. 
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*  tt  thow^  how  wondof^y  the  okkst  names  of 
Jm  Bible  have  been  preaerved  and  tnuiuniited  to  us 
Ihai  wa  find  Ualhul,  BeUi-^ur  and  Gedor  grouped 
logether  in  Josh.  xt.  58,  and  the  same  places  repns 
lented  on  the  modem  map  as  Haihhl^  BeU^t&r, 
ind  Jed^ir  m  the  i«yi'n*«^^<^^  vieinRy  of  each  other. 
(Sue  Rob.  BibL  Bes.  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  LamU 
of  the  BibUy  i.  389).  Eusebius  makea  i3eth-«ir 
scHTiectly  160  ttadia  or  20  Roman  miks  from  Jeni- 
lalem;  but  in  2  Biacc.  zi.  5  it  is  said  to  be  5  ttaduu 
Relaad  {Pakudnoy  p.  65)  calls  the  latter  a  mistake, 
which  it  certainlj  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
attempts  at  oQcrection.  Grimm  suggests  {ExegeL 
H<mdb,  zu  den  Apokr,  iy.  166)  that  the  Mancahiwwi 
writer  confounded  Beth-sur  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  with  another  pbce  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  near  Jerusalem,  probably  the  present  Moham- 
medan village  BH  Sdh^r^  half  an  hour  from  the 
city,  which  Tobler  visited  {DeMlmer  aiu  Jeruta- 
Um,  p.  616).  The  recovery  of  Beth-zur  is  due  to 
Dr.  Woloott  (BibL  Sacra,  1643,  p.  56),  formerly 
a  missionary  in  Palestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  here,  because  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
road  by  which  the  eimuch  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza.  That  carriages  could  pass  there,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making  the  journey  be- 
tween these  places,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  See 
Strataen  in  PalStdna  in  Herzog's  Retd-EncykL 
zv.  161.  Thivellera  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  Beth-^ur  (Rob.  Later  Jiet.  iii.  277) 
and  the  '^vestiges  of  an  ancient  carriage  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  "  (Wilson,  Landt 
of  the  BiUt,  i.  381).  Stanley  {No^u  of  Locaii- 
Hesj  p.  169)  speakd  of  a  Roman  milestone  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  paved  way.  The  veneration  of  early 
times,  in  the  belief  uf  this  tradition  (Jerome,  Onon^- 
a$L  s.  v.),  reared  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Raumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length  {Anhang^  It.)  in  his 
PaidiuM,  p.  448,  and  decides  for  Beth-zur  as  the 
irobaUe  scene  of  the  baptism.  Robinson  proposes 
Wadg-^Hattfy  in  the  plain  near  TelUd-Hasy,  since 
he  thinks  the  parties  must  have  been  near  Gaza  at 
the  time  {BUtL  Res.  ii.  641).  There  is  an  inter- 
ssting  itinerary  of  a  journey  which  Dr.  Barclay 
(City  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  571-578,  1st  ed.) 
made  from  Jerusalem  to  (xaca  by  way  of  Hebron, 
with  qieeial  reference  to  this  invest^^on.  He 
heard  of  a  place  (Afogat  es-iSicO  in  the  same  WaJy 
Hamf^  whidi  be  would  regard  as  the  rX  il^^p  of 
which  be  was  in  quest.    ^  fiuther  under  Gaza. 

H. 

BETOXIUS    (Brro^Mw;     [Alex.    BirroAi«; 
Ud.  ^rtTw\im]\  1  Esdr.  ▼.  21.     [Betiuel.] 

BETOMBSTHAM  (BcTo;iC(r0«Ai  [Vat. 
^oirotuueBaiiij  Sin.  om.])  and  BETOMAS'- 
THBM  (BflUToiicur0a/fi;  [Sin.  Bairo/Aocrtfcir:]  Syr. 
Biihmatthuni  [Vulg.  omits]), a  town  "over  against 
Esdraelon,  frunng  the  phun  that  is  near  Dothaim  *' 
'Jud.  iv.  6,  XV.  4),  and  which  from  the  manner  of 
s  mention  would  seem  to  have  been  of  equal  im 
.crtanoe  with  Bethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
identify  either  Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been 
Utherto  suooessfiiL     [Bsthulia;  Dothaim.] 

G. 

BETONIM  (D^'pb^  ^pittaeUo  mO*:  B»- 

r«i^;  [Vat.  BoTorci;  Alex.  Boroviy:]  Betomm), 

town  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ehildren  of  Gad, 

ippawiU)  on  their  norihem  boundary  (Josh.  ziU. 

K).     The  woid.  somewhai  diArently  pointed,  oc- 
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curs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V.  "nnti.**  II  is  prob 
ably  reUted  to  the  nuxUm  Arabic  word  IhUm  =■ 
terebinth,  Pistada  tereti$Uhm$,  G. 

BETROTHING.    [Mabriaoe.] 

BEU1iAH(n^l75l=ma»Tied;  oticovAi^i'ii 
inhabikUa)f  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  tc 

bear,  when  *^  the  land  shall  be  married  ( /^^JH), 
Is.  IxiL  4. 

BE'ZAI  (^V?  [victonfj  or  cvnqtieror] :  Botr- 
aov,  Bc0-ct,  Bi^ir^  [etc.:]  Bttai\  (*C!hildren  ol 
Bezai,"  to  the  numbor  of  323,  returned  from  cap> 
Urity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  U.  17;  Neh.  rii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (Ndi.  x.  18).     [Bassa.] 

BEZ AL'EEL  (^H^??  [m  the  thadow,  i.  e- 
protectian,  of  Gcdy.  Bto-ffAe^A:  Btseleel),  1.  Tlie 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  de 
sign  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
t^  tabernacle  in  the  wiMemess  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6). 
His  chaige  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood 
and  stone,  Aholiab  bong  assnriatiffid  vrith  him  for 
the  textile  fiibrics;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  two  an  mentioned  (xxxri.  1, 2,  xxxviii. 
22),  as  well  as  from  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  Bezaleel*s  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Aholiab's 
d^Hurtment  as  well  as  his  ovm.  Bezaleel  was  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur  (or 
(Jhur).  Hitf  was  the  oflkpring  of  the  marriage  of 
C!aleb  (one  of  the  chieft  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50),  aud  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (oomp.  Ruth  iv.  20) 
waa  Salma,  or  Sabnon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  "  fitther  of  Bethlehem;  "  and  who,  as 
the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  king  Darid  (1  Chr.  iL  51,  54;  Ruth.  iv.  21). 
[Bethlbhbm;  Hub.] 

a.  [Vat  Alex.  BccrcXi|X-]  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taiken  a  foreign  wife, 
£zr.  X.  80. 

BEZEK  (|7!5  [prob.  Ughining,  brighineest] : 
Bcfcir:  Bezec)^  the  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct phuses  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoki-bkzek,  t.  e,  the 

"  ford  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  '*  fot  (W^a) 
of  Judah  "  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  CianaanitM 
and  Perizzites  (vene  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  from  — 

2.  [Vat.  A$t€(fK  for  4v  Bff^ic.]  Where  Saul 
numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  bef<M« 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-^ilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  hAve 
been  more  than  a  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  acconl- 
ance  with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  Onomastiam 
of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  miles  from 
Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean. 
The  LXX.  inserts  iv  Bo/mC  after  the  name,  possibly 
alluding  *<o  some  **  high  place  "  at  which  this  solemn 
muster  took  pbKX.  This  Josephus  gives  as  BoAii 
(AnL  ri.  5,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made 
in  modem  times.  G. 

*  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  places,  Caa- 
•1  y^BAchUr  tf.  Ruihy  pp.  5-7)  arKues  that  Beaek 
ru  not  a  city  but  a  txaet  of  country  or  district. 
AincAg  his  reasons  are,  thai  a  battle  vesnltiiv  in 
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Jhe  Bluighter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indkstM  a 
widor  fidd  than  a  atngle  town;  that  two  battln 
were  fought  in  Besek  {yen.  4,  5),  the  Moond  evi- 
dently after  a  change  of  position;  that  a  dtj  in 
Judah  10  important  as  this  oould  liardlj  fail  to  he 
mentioned  on  other  occasions;  and  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  HTD  and  \in^)  points 
to  a  desolate  region  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
di^  reflecting  strongly  the  gUre  of  the  snn-light. 
This  desert  of  Bezek  (with  which  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  compares  the  well4mown  Barha  in 
North  Africa)  he  thinks  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  region  of  Tdcoa,  which 
answers  so  well  to  the  above  description  (Kitter's 
Erdhmckf  xvi.  653),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  line 
of  march  of  Judah  and  Simeon  if  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  this  expedition  ftom  GilgaL  Some 
of  the  reasons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
exegesis  recognizes  but  one  batUe,  and  the  proposed 
etymology,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
ieast  precarious.  That  Bezek,  at  all  events,  was 
not  &r  from  Jerusalem,  !4)pearB  ftx>m  the  &ct  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  H. 

BE'ZEB  [ore]  ix  thk  wildekxkss  ("^^3 

n^TTSa :  Bo<r6p  4v  if  ^pW=  ^<*^  »"  **" 
titdine)^  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  with  **  suburbs," 
in  the  Mithor  or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  78).    In  the  two 

last  ijofisages  the  exact  specification,  *nt27*^Zd$,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  86  are  ftimished 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  —  r^y 
Boirhp  iv  Tp  ifyfifJUj^t  rV  Mio-fll*  {{Y^-  Mcio-w.] 
Aksx.  Muri»p)  icol  ri  wsptow^ia:  Botor  in  soft- 
tudu4ey  Misor  et  Jaser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [BosoH.]  0. 

BETZEK  OSS  [ore,  metal]:  Baatb^;  [Vat 
corrupt;]  AJex.  Bmrof :  Botor),  son  of  Zophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
87). 

BB'ZETH  (B)}(<^;  [Sin.  BiiSCaie:]  BeUue^ 
cha)f  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  encamped  after 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  vras  a  **  great 
pit"  (rh  ^o4ap  rh  fieyal  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  {AfU,  xii.  10,  {  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
*^the  viUage  Bethsetho"  (icebjui;  BriOfyBii  Ktytr 
fi4yii)i  which  recalls  the  name  applied  to  the  Mounli; 
of  OUves  in  the  early  Syriac  recension  of  the  '^, 
T.  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  ^  Beth-Zaith  [cor- 
fe^)0&ding  precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
Itic  MS.  in  1  Maoc.  vii.  19].  The  name  may  thus 
^er  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Je- 
nisalemi  which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

G. 

BFATAS  (^o^^ar;  Alex.  ViaSat  \  [Aid.  Bc 
iras:  Phiiku),  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.     [Pklaiah.] 

BIBLE  (BifiKia,  TJCX.:  Biftfio,  Vulg.).  — I. 
Ilie  application  of  thiii  word,  jcar*  ^^ox^y,  to  the 
aoDected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  hack  than  the  6th  century. 
Hie  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
sse  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  4i  ypo^  (2 
nm.  iiL  16;  Acts  viii.  38;  Gal.  UL  9S),  al  ypm^ 
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(Miatt  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxxt.  27),  rii  doA  '>^4Wi*^« 
(8  Thn.  iu.  15).  Bifiklw  is  firamd  (8  Tim.  iv.  18, 
Rev.  x.  8,  T.  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  mwintng: 
nor  does  the  use  of  r^  XonvA  r&¥  fiifixlmr  for  the 
Hagiographa  in  the  prefruse  to  Eockasiaaticua,  or  of 
al  Upol  3f/3Xo(  in  Josephus  {AnL  L  6,  $  8),  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  the  use  of  t^  *fii09da  alone  ai 
synonymous  with  ^  ypa^.  The  words  emptoyed 
by  eariy  Qiristiatt  writers  were  naturally  derived 
fixHD  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  like  tfcto,  l^ia,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  fitthen,  as 
the  equivalent "  Seriptura  "  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  ^  woAoiib  BmBiiKii  in  8  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence 
given  in  the  ^isUe  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  88,  riii. 
6,  ix.  15)  to  the  contrast  between  the  mtXmd  and 
the  KOiWi,  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adopted  by  diAr- 
ent  writers  (Instnimenlum,  Te$iamefitmn),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  aooeptanoe,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  luguages  of  modem  Europe. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1)  iUus> 
trtetes  the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which 
eventuiJly  prevuled,  **  instrumenti  vel  quod  magis 
ip  usu  est  dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  nat- 
urally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  coUecttons.  lliey  enumerate 
(e.  g.  Athau.  Syncp.  Sac.  Script.)  ri  fiifixia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  hooks  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  aitide  to 
the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Chrysustom  (ffom,  x.  t»  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  m  CoL) 
it  is  thus  Implied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to  iHiom  he 
wrote.  The  lituigical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Qiurch  became  oiganized,  would 
naturally  fovor  tins  application.  The  MSS.  fnm 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  the 
books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Chuitsh.  The  tenninofogy  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Episcopos,  Fkea- 
byter,  Dia^nus,  litania,  Litui^^  Monachua,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Bibka  has  foUowed  the  anatogy  of 
those  that  have  been  refened  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  ^te  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  MMf- 
otheca,  bibUopola,  taken  the  place  of  Hbri,  or  &6etti, 
in  the  conmion  speech  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  oo 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
^'  Bible "  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliotheoe  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo-^Sax.) 
as  used  hi  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  medisBval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Gauge  and  Ad- 
elimg.  in  voc.).  If  we  derive  ftt»n  our  mother- 
tongue  the  singulariy  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
c&cryytX^or,  we  have  received  the  word  which  standi 
on  an  equal  enunenoe  with  Gospel  as  one  of  tlie 
later  importations  consequent  oo  the  Noiman  Om 
quaai  and  ftdler  interooune  with  tht  Oontinest 
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Whiea  the  English  which  grew  out  of  thu  uniMi 
fint  tippmn  in  litentura,  Sie  word  ii  airead  j  mi- 
■nliced.  In  B.  Bninne  (p.  290),  Piera  Pbugh- 
man  (1916,  4271),  and  Chaucer  {ProL  p.  437),  it 
appaan  in  ita  djatinetive  lenae,  though  the  latter, 
ui  at  leaat  one  passage  {Bmue  of  Fame^  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not 
alwajB  limited  to  that  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  amd  the  choice  of  ii,  rather  than  of 
any  of  ila  synonyms  by  the  gnat  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  Wydifie,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
bey<Hid  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  firom  a  plural  into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modem  languages  <^  Europe,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  LAtin 
of  the  13th  century  (Du  Cange,  in  eoc  BibUa)^  has 
made  it  fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  be^ 
tor  its  high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  i^k. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon  It  &Us  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
pn  as  of  oo<  xdinate  authority,  and  therrfore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  t.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  lai^ 
portkm  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  bwer,  nay  even  higher  than  the  OU.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  ^'  prophets  **  of 
the  Oki  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (iCph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
luch  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  **  having  authority,**  and  so  fkr  the 
oki  prophetic  spirit  ia  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  diflfers,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  trsditkms  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroXv- 
ftc^t  icol  roKvTp6wms  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1), 
the  reoorda  of  wlutt  He  had  done  and  said,  when 
once  recognized  as  authentic,  could  not  be  re- 
gaided  as  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews.  Indieations  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  ci  the 
2d  l'::pistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  lift- 
dme  of  the  Apostkss,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
come  to  be  classed  among  the  yfm^  of  the 
Chureli  (2  Pet  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same 
IClfistle  in  relation  to  the  reoonied  teaching  of 
iropheU  and  apostles  (iU.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii  20,  ui.  5, 

V.  U ),  shows  that  the  weura  wpo^rcfa  yptnpris  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Oki  Testa- 
.dent  llie  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Cok)s- 
ians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodioea  ((3oi 

■.  16),  though  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded 
1 4  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypapii  Btiwvtwtrot^ 
Indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  tc 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  ican  whc 
ipoke  as  inspked,  ooukl  not  fi&il  to  be  regarded  as 
participating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the 
Itvelopment  of  the  same  feeling  that  Uie  earliest 
leeorda  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 
nte  the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writingi 
iCCbeNew,  as  well  as  of  the  Oki  Testament  Jus- 
4b  {AfivL  i  66)  plaeis  r^  kr^funifutPti/Mra  rmw 
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kwo9r6XMif  as  road  in  dose  oonoeotiou  with,  or  in 
the  place  of,  rk  <rv77pdfifMra  r&y  wpo^ni^m ,  and 
this  juxtapositbn  corresponds  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ignatius  had  previously  spoken  of  ai  wpo- 
Ai|rf(ai,  ¥6iun  JAwriws^  rh  tbayy^Kioy  (A]p.  (ui 
Smffm.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  such 
phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the  existence  oi  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  feel- 
ings individual  writings  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  body 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Ouion  is  com- 
pleted, as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Oki.  A 
little  Anther  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  AtUolyc,  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
nseus  {ado.  Bar,  ii.  27,  iii  1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ((Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  v.  c.  5),  Tertullian  {ado, 
Prax.  cc.  15,  20),  all  qieak  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  (what  writings  they  included  under  tins 
title  is  of  course  a  disthict  question)  as  making  up 
with  the  Oki,  fiia  yywa-is  (Clem.  Al.  L  c),  **totum 
instrumentnm  utriusque  testamenti "  (Tert  L  c\ 
**  universe  scriptune."  As  this  vras  in  pa.1  a  ccn- 
sequence  of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to  «:  it  re- 
acted on  it,  and  mfluenced  the  transcriberb  and 
transUtors  of  the  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peahito  in 
the  3d,  or  at  the  dose  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  iL^i\€y6fA9va) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  eariier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  te  systematic  anangement  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  dasufica- 
tion.  The  names  given  to  Uie  jierenil  books  will 
indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  theur 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notatk>n  applied 
both  to  the  greater  and  smaller  diviaiona  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  HsMiflcation  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  C^anon  (Zeeh.  rii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  aa  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  Hie  Prologue  to  Eoele- 
siasticus  mentions  ^  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  reoGgniti<Hi.  **  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  16, 
Ac.);  i* the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  diviskm 
populariy  recognized.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these  three  head'* 
requires,  however,  a  fUrther  notice. 

*    - 

1.  The  Torah,  TT^SF)^  v6fwst  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  positkm  whioh  it  must  have 
hekl  finom  the  first  aa  the  most  ancient  and  aathor- 
itative  portum.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  the  existence  of  a  htxk  bearing  this 
title  is  traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Isnieliti»  rjosh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the 
earlier  and  oontemporaneoua  history  connected  with 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  sams 
writer.    The  narked  iiatinrtness  of  the  Ati  por* 
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tioDB  which  make  up  the  Tonh  shows  that  thej 
aaust  have  been  deugned  as  separate  books,  and 
whtdi  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  bodu  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names 
for  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  In 
the  Ilebrpw  classification  the  titles  were  taken  ftom 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  in  that  of  the  IXX.  they  were  intended  to 
lie  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we 
liave  — 

1.  rVWtT)^  .    .    .     rdyttns, 

8.  N^if  1    ....     Atviruc6y. 

4.  "^3"TP5     .     .     .     'ApiBftoL 

5.  u    ]J^ ....     jltvTtpo¥6fjuoy* 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  4th,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  finom 
Ihem  have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Chris- 
tendom. 

S.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
binsl.inti.     The  anangemeot  stands  as  follows: 


•     •  : 
Prophet*. 


(prions) 


Joshua. 
Judges. 
1  &  2SaBiuisL 
1  &  2  Kings. 


(postarioras) 


(nuOores)  \  £iekiel. 


«=^?ef?  i  Sr^" 


(mhuwes)  [  Prophets. 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  English  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  dassed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  tiic  word,  are  not  at  ftntt  sight  obvious,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  &cts  which  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  "  sons  of  the  prophets  *'  (1  Sam. 
X.  6;  2  K.  V.  22,  \i.  1 )  living  toother  as  a  society, 
almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  sfiecial  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless  Intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  In  asoeticifim,  historians 
snd  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  propliet.  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1 
rhr.  xxix.  29),  Ahyah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxri.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as 
ishronielers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
eooperate  bi  nuKing  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor 
ui  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Hagiographa.  The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
Df  Isdah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  tiie  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nized as  the  Pnipheta?  Mi^ores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  fix>m  this  sultdi vision  is  a  more  remarkable 
fiwi,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted ; 
Um  KsUonalistie  school  of  laior  criticism  (Eudiboni, 
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De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  MiftitfMt  e# 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtAil  authenticitj 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand],  as  i«|ii«- 
seated  by  Hengstenbeig  (DmerL  on  Doil,  oh.  iL 
§  iv.  and  v.),  mauitaining  that  the  difftrenee  rested 
only  on  the  ground  that,  tliough  the  utterer  of  pn- 
dictUms,  he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had 
done,  a  prophet's  office  smong  the  people.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this 
book  in  the  Ua^qgrapha  led  the  later  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by 
remsrks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenhog, 
L  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  Frophetse  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rh  Bc»8c- 
Kaiwp6^niToy. 
3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  OHi- 

«i»,  D'»?5tn?  (from  nn3  to  write),.  ypo^cM, 
ayUypapOf  including  the  remaining  boolu  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  ammged  in  the  foUowing  order, 
and  with  subordinate  diviuons: 

(a.)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 
lb,)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lsmentatioos, 
Ecdesiastea,  Esther. 

(c.)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  i  Chranieles. 
Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  meoiorial 

word  nCK   tttUh.  formed  fh>m  the  initial  lei- 

ters  of  the  three  books;  (6)  as  rvh^O  CTCP, 
the  Jive  rcUs,  as  beufig  written  for  use  in  the  syn- 
agogues on  special  festivals  on  five  separate  roDs. 
Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 

are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  D^yHri,  the 

Psslms.  ^Wd,  Proverbs.  ^^>^  LMnentatiou 
(from  the  opening  word  of  irdling  in  i.  1).    The 

Song  of  Songs  (D^T^?  '^^^)-     F<y|fmset4^ 

(nbnpf    the    Preacher).    1  and  2  Chronides 

(D^Pjn  n^*:?,  words  of  days = records). 

1^  Sqptiiagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — ToX/io/,  Uapotf/dai,  Op^voi,  '*A<r^  6a'f»dr 
r»v,  *EKKKfi<ruurH)t^  tlapa\ttw6fAtifa  (i.  e.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  oif 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  transhites  others,  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
'llireni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecdesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon ;  and  these  in  their  trimthitd  fotm  haw 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  our 
English  Bibles;  Ecdesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retauied,  and  Chronicles,  in  wliich  ths 
Hebrew  and  not  the  (ireek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  IJCX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
variations  in  point  of  arrangement  as  wdl  as  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  inserUon  of  the  kmtXryititva,  which  we 
now  know  va  the  Apocr}'pha,  among  the  ether 
books,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strung  revei  aiee 
for  the  Canon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis< 
tinguished  the  Jews  of  PslesUne.  The  Law,  t  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distinction  betweei  ths 
greater  and  lesser  prophets,  between  the  iVophatt 
and  the  Hagiographa  is  no  longer  recognind 
Daniel,  with  Uie  Apocryphal  additions,  IbDows  npos 
Ecekiel;  the  Apocryphal  1st  or  8d  Book  of  Esdiv 
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Boaai  &i  a  'M  foUowing  on  the  Canonicnt  £ara.« 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wis- 
dom iXo^la  ^jXj6fAMyTOs)  aiid  EcdeftiasUcus  {2o^ia 
2ffip(£x)  *^^  Canticles,  Baruch  befbre  and  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah  after  LAmentatioaB,  the  twelve 
Lesser  Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the 
two  [three  or  four]  Books  of  Bfaccabees  oume  at 
the  dose  of  all.  The  Latin  version  follows  nearly 
the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  doubtful  hooka  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  Protmtant  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

Hie  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  80  for  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  tu 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  however 
in  themselves,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  sueoessiun.  The  actual  order  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.  The  two  not  written  by  Apostles 
are  preceded  and  follewed  by  those  which  are,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found 
in  a  traditional  belief  ss  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
Gospels,  according  to  which  St  Matthew's,  whether 
in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and 
St.  John's  the  latest.  The  arrangement  once 
sdopted  would  naturally  confirm  the  belief,  and  so 
we  find  it  assumed  by  [the  Muratorian  Canpn,] 
Iremeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  Codex  Btzx  (D)  and  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Latin  venion  have  the  foUowing  order:  Matt,  John, 
Luke,  Mark.  —  A.]  The  position  of  the  Acts  as 
an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  Epistles,  irss  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  strildng  diflferenoes. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Ephraem 
MSS.  (ABC)  gives  precedence  to  the  Catholic 
k^iistJes,  and  as  this  u  also  recognized  by  the 
Councfl  of  Laodicea  {Can.  60),  CjtU  of  Jerusalem 
(CaUch.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Athanaaius  {Ep'uL  Fegt. 
ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would  appear  to  have  lieen 
characteristic  of  the  Essteni  Churches.  I Achinann, 
who  bases  his  recension  of  the  text  chiefly  on  tins 
fomily  of  ^SS.,  has  reproduced  the  arrangement 
in  his  editions.  [So  has  Tischendorf ;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  fbund  in  a  great  minority  of  the 
manuscripts.     In  the  Cookx  Stnaiiicut  and  in  four 

a  •  The  Apocxyphal  Ut  Book  of  Ifitdns,  eertalnly  In 
the  principal  MSS.  and  «lltloiui  of  ths  LXX.,  and  prob- 
ibljr  in  mU,  preeedrs  the  canonicul  Eoa.  The  Vatleao, 
AlttOUMtrine,  and  Sioaitic  (FriU.-Aug.)  BfSS.  of  the 
dsptuaglnt,  with  tlie  AlJiD<i  e.litioo,  unite  the  Books 
of  Kara  and  NeheDii»!i  in  one  lui  2d  Esdras.  The  state- 
msoti  in  the  text  in  raipuxl  to  the  order  of  the  books 
In  the  Septoagiut  require  grw.i  modiflcation  ;  for  the 
MSS.  aad  editiooa  diOer  widely  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Boooan  edition  of  the  LXX.  (1587),  deviates  mate- 
rlally  in  the  arraogement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
maooacript,  which  it  has  been  popularly  cuppoeed  to 
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In  the  V&L  MS.  the  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
kooks  Intervenes  between  NehemUh  and  Either,  which 
IS  (bUowed  bjr  JodlUt,  Tobit,  and  the  lieeier  and 
Oreater  Prophets,  includiog  Daniel.  In  the  Alex.  MS. 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  immediately  follow  Chroni- 
eles;  then  come  the  Oraater  Prophets,  enUng  with 
Danftt ;  then  Ikther,  ToMt,  Judith,  \  SKlrBS,  bra  and 
NelMmlah  ss  2d  bdrss,  and  the  four  Books  of  Hss.. 
Thesi  an  folktwed  by  ihe  postkul  books.    1*. 

20 


other  MSS.  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  i  eta 
—  A.]  The  Western  Church  on  the  other  hand, 
ss  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their 
successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  givcc 
presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged 
according  to  their  rebtive  importance,  (2)  those 
jAdnaaed  to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Eputle  to  the  iiomans. 
llie  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  reoognixe 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  aeoount  for  this  departure  firom  tJie  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them 
selves,  however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that  of 
Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order.  In 
the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to  [and  in  the  Codex 
Sinaitiau]  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  after 
2  Thessabnians.  [In  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  Vatican  (B)  was  copied,  it  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.^ 
In  those  followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  Tcxtus  Keceptus,  after  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  corgecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difibrence.  Possibly  the  absence  of  St*.  Paul's 
name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  hi« 
being  the  »oU  author  of  it,  possibly  its  a|)proxiuia> 
ti<Mi  to  the  character  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  {)ecuii:ir  characier 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  iiiMiti<jii  by  itself.  Its 
comparatively  late  reoognitiuu  m  ly  have  detenuiued 
the  position  which  it  has  miifnnnlv  held  ss  the  XvlaX 
of  the  Sacred  Books.* 

[V.  Division  into  ChujfttrH  atul  IV/'tfttf.  A?i!«iun 
as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing 
which  has  eharacterized  in  neari}  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  ny^ 
tem  of  divisbn.  But  these  divisions  may  be  uscil 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  for  as  thev  are  u«ed 
to  exhibit  the  logical  rdations  of  words,  causes  and 
sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
punctuation.  So  fiv  as  they  are  used  (or  greater 
convenience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory . 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  vemes  of  our 
modem  BShles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered 
is  that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  vid  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

the  Oodtz  Sinaitieus  Ist  ana  4th  Maccabees  come  altis 
Judith  ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater  prcre</ifix 
the  lesser,  contrary  to  the  order  In  the  Vat  and  Alex 
MSS. ;  and  Isst  of  all  come  the  poetical  books,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ifioclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Sol< 
omon,  Ecclesiastic  us.  Job.  In  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Vatican  Mid  the  Alexandrine 
manuscripts  difller  both  from  the  Sinaitic  and  from  each 
other,  the  fbrmer  placing  It  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
after  Psalms.  See  Tiwhendorfs  Proltgom.  to  his  8d 
edition  of  the  LXX.  (1860).  pp.  IxxJv.,  xclv.,  xevl. 

The  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it  may  be  farther 
remarked,  differ  widely  in  the  amngement  of  tht 
books  tnan  the  conmion  editions.  See  art  VuLOaTX, 
$  24,  note  on  the  Alcuin  MS.  k. 

6  *  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book* 
of  the  N.  T.,  see  Tischendorf,  N.  T.  ed.  7ma,  PtoUgvm 
pp.  Ixxi.-lxidv. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Ms  Oii.  o/tki 
N.  T.  pp.lSl,  (B ;  lAure  it*s  NeuUstamentUehe  Stwiun 
pp.  41-49  (Uotha,  1866) ;  and  sspedally  Volkroar*s  Ap 
"radix  to  Crsdner's  Ottck.  d*$  Neutat.  Enum.  pp 
980411.  A. 
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(L)  Tlie  Hebrew  of  the  Old  TatuDent. 

It  it  hardly  povible  to  oonoeive  of  the  lituigical 
ue  of  the  booki  of  the  Old  Totament,  witiiout 
loine  kiiidfl  of  reoognized  division.  Iii  proportion 
u  the  hoekt  were  studied  and  oomniented  on  in 
the  schools  of  the  Kabbis,  the  diviaion  would  be- 
come more  techniftal  and  complete,  and  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  Tal- 
mud (ibe  Geman  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Uupfeld, 
aUuL  WMi  KriL  1830,  p.  827),  may  pix>bablj  have 
originated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without 
any  more  specific  refierence  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  references  however  in  MutIl 
xii.  26  and  Luke  zx.  37  {M  r'hs  fiJirov),  Horn.  xi. 
2  Up  'H\if )  and  AcU  viu.  32  (^  w«pMX^  r^s 
ypaA^s),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
nnmiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their 
sulfjeets.  In  like  manner  the  •»»»»^«fi*  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  XV.  21 ;  2  (^r.  iii.  14 ;  and  this,  whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  the  later  Kabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

llie  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divkied  into  fifty- 

_     •  • 

four  nVQ?*n5,  Parshioth  =  sectiona,  so  as  to  pro- 
ride  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
cakry  year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  see- 
tions.  Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Paiahioth,  which  served  to  de- 
teniiiue  the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads  — 

the  Open  {^^^A7^^f  Petuckoth),  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  sulgect  auak)gous  to  that 
betweeo  two  paragnphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  aooofdingly  a  fiesh  line  in  the  &1SS.,  and  the 

Shut  {nVl^nQy  SeUunoth),  which  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a 

space  within  the  line.  The  initial  lettera  S  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
Itaelf,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     The  threefold 

initial  QSS  or  DDD,  was  used  when  the  oom- 
nenoement  of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
hat  of  a  Sabbath  lenon  (comp.  Keil,  £inltUttng  in 
kt$  A.  T.  §§  170,  171).  • 

A  difibrent  terminofogy  was  empfoyed  for  the 
Prophetse  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  divia- 
<Mi  vras  leas  unifMm.  llie  tradition  of  the  Jews 
:hat  the  Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  serrioe  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  dirided  into  sec- 
tions, beoiuae  the  reading  of  the  I^aw  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Antiochus  Epiphsnes,  rests  upon  a  very 
slight  foundation,  but  its  ezistoioe  is  at  any  rate  a 
DToof  Uiat  the  Iaw  was  believed  to  have  been  sys- 
jematieally  divided  before  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.     The  name  of  the  sec- 

_     • 

tions  in  this  case  was  Hin^Sn  (BapfUaroih, 

ttom  "^^Qf  dimUUre),  If  the  name  were  implied 
In  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
same  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  so 
were  foDowed  by  the  dismisul  of  the  people 
(Vltringa  de  Synag.  iii.  2,  20),  its  history  would 
praMnt  a  Angular  analogy  to  that  of  "Missa,** 
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M  Mas,**  on  the  aasmi^tioii  that  it  aho  «M  dahei 
fhun  the  ^  Ite,  missa  est,"  by  which  the  ooi^R|ga> 
tion  was  informed  of  the  oondusion  of  the  eariici 
portion  of  the  serrioe  of  the  Church.  The  peeuliai 
use  of  Missa  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the 
Latin  of  ecrlesiastical  writen  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  that  of  Haphtaroth  (**  sex  Miasaa  de  Prapheta 
Esaift  &cite,"  Csesarins  Arelat.  and  Aureiian  in  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xiiL  1)  presents  at  least  a  aingular  oouid- 
dence.  The  Uaphta:oth  themselves  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  laiger  Panhioth  of  the  Law, 
so  that  there  might.bo  a  distinct  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  interealary  year  as  before;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  German  and  the  ^Mmish  Jews, 
both  of  them  o(  great  antiquity,  present  a  ooosid- 
erable  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  divisiona,  and 
show  that  they  iiad  never  been  determined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  Par- 
shioth of  the  Law  (Van  der  Hooght,  PnefaL  an 
Bib.  $  35).  Of  the  traditional  diriskms  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that  which  has  exerdaed 
most  influenoe  in  the  received  arrangemsit  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdiriskMi  of  the  laiger  sections  into 

(Q^pe^OS,  PestJdm).    These  do  not  appear 


to  have  been  used  tiU  the  post-Talmudic  reoensimi 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century. 
They  were  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  poetuad  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
supeneding  in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  ffrivoif 
ictfAo,  K6fAfMTa,  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which 
had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The 
verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  presenvd  with 
comparativdy  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editon  when  the  attention  of  European  schulan 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notatioi;  had  been  simply  mariced  by  the 
Sdi^Pdt&k  (: )  it  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantings,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciduig  substan- 
tially, as  regards  tlie  former,  with  the  MaaOretic,  ana 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  difTering 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  tliat 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  in/f'o) 
and  through  his  widely  eireubtted  editions  pasaed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  OM 
Testament  are,  (1 )  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Krellou 
in  that  of  1556;  (2)  that  it  appeared,  fcr  the  first 
time  in  an  English  tiwnlation,  in  the  Geneva  Bibk 
of  1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops* 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  *** 
Ilato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letten  A  B  C  D 
are  phu»d  at  equal  distances  in  the  maighi  of  eaeh 
page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  ii 
the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter 
aooordingly. 

The  Septuagint  transUtbn,  together  with  the 
Latin  verskma  baaed  upon  it,  have  contributed  littb 
or  nothing  to  the  reeeived  division  of  the  Bibk 
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Made  at  •  time  wHeii  Uw  RnbUnio  nibdivisioDt 
mro  not  enforoed,  hardly  perhaps  eDating,  and  not 
need  in  the  worship  uf  Uie  B^nagoque,  there  waa  no 
naaon  for  the  aerupuloua  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  ttie  Hebrew  (est  Hie  language  of 
Tertulllan  {Seorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (m  Mic  n,  9; 
Zeph.  iiL  4)  implies  the  ezlstenoe  of  **  capitula  " 
of  some  sort;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  tlwn  *^ locus" 
or  <*  passage.*'  The  lituigical  use  of  portions  of 
the  (Hd  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment 
of  some  notation  to  distingutsh  the  h^ayv^fmra 
or  **  leetiones,"  and  individual  students  or  tnmscrib- 
srs  might  adopt  a  syston  of  refoenoe  of  thehr  own ; 
but  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fiiUy  or- 
ganized notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmud- 
ists  or  Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
general  use  of  Leetionaria  —  m  which  the  portions 
read  in  the  Church  services  were  written  separately 
—  may  have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accord- 
ingly scanty  and  fluctuating,  llie  stiohometric 
moide  of  writing  (i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into 
short  lines,  generally  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
sense)  adopt^  in  the  4th  or  6th  centuries  (see  Pro- 
le ffom,  to  Brdtinger's  Septuagint,  i.  §  6),  though 
it  may  have  facilitated  reference,  or  been  usefU  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly 
used  in  lituigical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
cept where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  dauses 
of  the  Hebnsw  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to 
be  generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  pre- 
sents a  partial  notation  of  jcc^^lAcua,  but  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Cote- 
ler.  Jfonvm.  Ecck$.  GraCj  Breitinger,  Pivleg.  ut 
gup.)  of  a  nice  division  in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frequently  a  sys- 
tem of  (Uvision  into  **  tituli "  or  **  capitula,"  but 
without  any  reoognised  standards.  In  the  13th 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a 
sdenoe,  and  the  more  firequent  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally  as- 
cribed [by  some]  to  Stq>hen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Triveti  AnnaL  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.), 
[by  others  to]  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  [Hugo  de  S. 
Otfo]  ((^bert  Glenebraid,  ChronoLl  iv.  644),  and 
passing  through  his  commentary  {PottiUa  in  UnH- 
vena  BibUa^  and  Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into 
general  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
marginal  letters  A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

JU  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  onion  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitidar  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
sc-rettc  division  was  applicable,  did  not  recmve  a 
venicubu*  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  (he  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
ediUon  uf  the  Vulgate  hi  1555. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
lome  additional  ftiets  of  interest  Here,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  OM,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of 
tlie  necessities  of  study.  The  comparison  of  the 
UoopsI  narratives  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit 
the  haimooy  between  them.    Of  these,  the  first  of 
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iriiich  we  have  any  xeeord  was  the  JXa^etearom  of 
Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb.  A  £.  i>.  22). 
This  was  foUowed  by  a  work  ef  like  character' flKoo 
Ammonius  of  Alexandiia  in  the  Sd  (Euseb.  EpitL  ad 
Carpianum),  The  syir*<rm  adopted  by  Ammonius 
however,  that  of  attach.xg  to  the  (jospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew the  parallel  pass*tges  of  the  other  three,  and 
inserting  those  which  aere  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  (jospel  history  had 
been  recorded,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient 
Nor  did  their  labors  have  any  direct  eflect  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Gredc  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 
ooigectures  of  Bfill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Am- 
monias or  Titian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mar- 
ginal notation  of  xc^ilxaia,  marked  by  A  B  r  A, 
which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  (jiospels  led  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  {tcd^oves,  registen)  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
(xospels  are  cbased  according  as  the  fact  narrated 
is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more. 
In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the 
(jospels,  each  of  them  vras  dirided  into  shorter  see- 
tions  of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  werp 
attached  two  numettkls,  one  indicating  the  Ouum 
under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  its 
phoe  in  that  Canon.  Luke  [iiL  21, 22],  for  exam- 
ple, would  represent  [constitnted]  the  Idth  section 
bebnging  to  the  first  Canon  [corresponding  to  the 
14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  5th  in  Mark,  and  the 
15th  ill  John,  —  the  first  Canon  comprising  the 
sections  common  to  the  four  (jospels].  This  divis- 
ion, however,  extended  only  to  the  books  that  had 
come  under  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  simikr 
manner  by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Kuthaliui 
assigns  the  eredit  of  it  {drc,  396),  and  he  himself, 
at  the  instigatkm  of  Athanasius  [the  }'ounger],  ap- 
plied the  nwthod  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistks.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
Apocalypse  {circ  500).^ 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischendorf,  a 
prima  manu]  presents  the  Ammonian  or  Ensebiui 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 
out the  canons.  B  has  neither  Dumerals  nor  ca- 
nons, but  a  notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculi- 
arity of  wbudi  is,  that  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  an 
treated  as  a  single  book,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous eapituhtion.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  into  comparative  oblivion,  the  Eusebian  and 
Euthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  1827)  again 
become  fiuniliar  to  the  Ent^iish  student  through 
Bishop  IJoyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
[The  Eusebian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  in 
the  recent  editkma  of  llschendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tregelles.] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapten  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  tb« 
Vulgate,  was  transfierred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale,  and  so  became  universaL  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  esch  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa 


1  •  Battialiiis  appsars  to  Imve  dsrivad  thsos  d!v1s>  •  T.  pp.  37,  82.    On  the  Kassbtam  ssettons  and  eanoM 
ens,  at  least  In  the  Acts,  Ihxn  a  M8.  written  by  Pam- 1  sss  flerivener,  hurod.  to  Uu  Oit.  <(f  the  N.  T  pp.  50 
tha  martyr  (d.  a.  d.  809).     Sss  Montfliuoon, ,  58.  * 

Caidin.  p.  78  ft ;  Ti^sUaa,  Ttzt.  Orit.  of  the  N.  I 
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The  nipeiiority  of  inch  &  diviaou  ov«r  Um 
mstipiua  notetioD  A  B  C  D  in  the  Kble  of  Or- 
dinal Hugh  de  St  Cher  led  mea  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous Byitem  fbr  the  New.  In  the  Latin  veriion 
of  Pagninus  aoooidiogly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, though  dLBfering  finom  the  one  subsequently 
ised  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Uasoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  pzintm,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  Vulgate  to  lie  generally  received.  In  the 
PrefiMe  to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry 
Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  His  lather,  he  tells  us, 
finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already 
divided  into  chi4>ters  {Unemata^  or  sections),  pro- 
ceeded to  a  further  subdivision  into  verses.  The 
name  verticuli  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
wouki  have  preferred  tmematia  or  aectiuncukB,  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  fiirmer  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  «  hole  work  was  accomplished  **  inter 
equitandum  "  oi.  'lis  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  vras  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  was  it  knoi^n  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this 
division  was  first  adopted  was  published  in  1551, 
another  came  from  the  same  press  in  1655.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  F-ng|«fh  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  io  15G0,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  univerBally  rec- 
ognized. The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for 
rderence  is  obvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  been  purdiased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  perteption  by  ordinary  raaders  of  the 
true  order  and  connection  of  the  Iwoks  of  the  Bi- 
ble.o  In  some  cases  the  division  of  chapters  sep- 
arates portions  which  are  very  closely  united  (see 
e.  ff.  MaU.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30,  and  xx.  1 ; 
Mark  u.  23-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viu.  88,  and  ix.  1; 
Luke  XX.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  AcU  vii.  60,  and 
fiiL  1;  1  Cor.  x.  33.  xi.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1,  vi. 
18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
continuous  flow  of  narrative  or  thought  wliich  char- 
acterised the  book  as  it  came  from  the  lumd  of  the 
vriter.  The  separatbu  of  venes  in  its  turn  has  con- 
luoed  hr^y  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isolated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  united  with  those  of  an  arrange- 
ment representing  the  original  more  faithfully  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles,  ktely  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Greek  Testaments 
of  Uoyd,  Lachmaun,  and  Tischendocf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  however,  to  remember  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  belong  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writ^,  and  are  Uierefore  liable  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  chi4>terB  of  our  common 
Bibles.  Practically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  a\-oid  the  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
ecisors  have  fidlen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil 
exists,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  an  ind^Mudent  judgment. 

E.H.  P. 


a  •  i>n  this  point  sw  the  striking  remarks  of  Loeke 
B  the  Preflws  to  his  Pttraphr,JS€  tuu!  Notes  on  Uu 


BILDAD 
•  BIBLE,  ENGLISH.    See  Vuhaik,  ao 

THORIZSD. 

BIOH'BI  (*^"?721 :  hoxopi  [V»t.  Alex,  -pc;] 
Bochri;  finUom^'  Sim. ;  youthful,  Gesen.  Flint 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becker),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).     [Becheb  ] 

A.  C>  H. 

BIIKKAB  Oi?12l  [tiabber,  Ges.J :  Baacmi^ 
[Vati  -ica];  Joseph. 'BaBtUfMs:  Badtteer),  Jdbu't 

u  captain »'  {Whw :  Joseph.  6  rris  rotrTit  ualpas 
ny^fuJ^y,  AnL  ix.  6,  §  3),  originally  his  feUow-offi. 
oer  (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
fiekl  of  Naboth  ailer  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
an  arrow. 

BIER.    [Bubial.] 

BIGTHA  (WrgarBopoa;  [Vat  Bsipaft; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp*.  Bsryodd:]  Bojfolha),  one  of 

the  seven  •«  chamberiains "  (Q'^P*^"!^*  ^"^ckt) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  L  10). 

BIG^HAN   and   BIGTHA'NA  OrQB, 

Esth.  y.  21,  and  ^3^3,  vi.  2:  Bagaiktm),  a 
eunuch  (**  chamberlain,**  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  one  of  those  '*who  kept  the  door" 
(marg.  **  threshoM,"  &pxta'tfMT0^^?iaK9S,  LXX.), 
and  who  conspired  with  Teresh,  <Hie  of  his  ooa4)u- 
ton,  against  the  king's  life.  The  conspiracy  wu 
detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
Prideaux  {Con.  i.  363)  supposes  that  these  ofiScers 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation 
of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  fidls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Esth. 
ii.  21  interpolatiss  the  words  iXvrhOficu^  ol  9vo 
tbvovxoi  rov  fiairik4ws  ....  Zri  Tpafij^  Hap" 
3oxcuos*  Tlie  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
boUi  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  BagadStia,  "  a  gift  of 
fortune  '*  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  F.  W.  F. 

BIG^VAI  [2  syL]  (""X^^ :  BayoW,  Bayonot, 
[etc.:]  Begwu,  {Btgui]), 

1.  ^*  Chikiien  of  Bigvid,**  9066  (Ndi.  9067)  in 
number,  returned  ih>m  the  Oaptirity  with  Zernb* 
babel  (Ear.  u.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  79  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Eara  (Eir.  viiL  14).  [Baooi; 
Baoo.] 

2.  {Begum,  Btgoai,)  Apparently  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's  expedition  (Ear.  it  9;  Neh. 
vii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  oonoant 
(Neh.  X.  16). 

BIK'ATH-ATEK,  Am.  L  6,  maig.  [Avz^ 

1;   CCELESYRIA.] 

BILDAD  (tj^?,  9m  of  eoiUeiUiom,  if  G»- 

senius's  derivation  of  it  lh>m  ^l?,  1^  be  oonwt: 
BaXUdZ;  [Alex.  BoXSaf*  In  Job  iL  il:  zviii.  1:] 
Baldad),  the  second  of  Job*s  three  firiends.     He  is 

called  '« the  Shtthite"Cr^*2^n),  which  impliv 
both  his  fitmily  and  naUon.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  fiither.  Gesenius  (s.  r.)  supponr 
it  to  be  '*  the  same  as  the  Xaiacaia  of  Ptolemj 
(v.  15)  to  the  east  of  Batanea,**  and  thereibre  ti 
the  east  of  the  bndof  Us  [Shuah].  The  LXX 
strangely  eooa|^,  renders  it  6  rmr  Jmfx^  r4 
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ysn^iit.  a|«pauiiig  to  intond  a  dUUnctioi.  between 
btiD  and  the  otlicir  ftiendi,  whom  in  the  tame  vene 
it  calls  /3curtXf<f  O'ob.  ii.  11). 

BUdad  takei  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  oontro- 
venies  with  Job  (mi.,  zviii.,  xrv.)'  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  EUphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender ;  and  in  his  \-ery  first 
■peech  he  crudly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil- 
dreii  to  their  own  tnmsgressions  and  loudly  calls 
on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  Ilu  sec- 
ond speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
OD  this  occasion  he  im^^es,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.), 
nnable  to  lefute  the  suffiver's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrele^-ant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory  and 
man's  nothingness :  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and 
fikilure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Rwald,  (Has  Buck 
/job).     [See  Job.]  F.  W.  F. 

BIL'BAM  (07^9  [fweigner,  Ges.;  or 
lAroi/,  gorge,  DieCr.}':  'Uft$KdMy;  [Vat.  om.;] 
Alex.  I0\aa^''  Biilim)^  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  \tn  *^  suburbs  " ) 
to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleam 
and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letten,  the  latt^  uncertain. 
[Gath-rimmon;  Ibleam.]  G. 

BIL'OAH  (rr|^3  [cheerfuhi€»i]:  dBtKydsi 
fV'at.  BtXfias']  Bel'ga),  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
Iff  David;  the  head  ot  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 

2.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.^  omit;  Rom.  in  Ndi.  xii.  18 
BteA7«U*]  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zembbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  Biloai,  sealed  the  oovenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'OAI     [2    syl.]    (^2^2   [cheerfulntuy. 

BtKyait;  [Vat  Bc\<rfta,  FA.  -Via:]  ^e/jrm),  Neh. 
x.  8;  probably  the  same  as  Biloah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (nnVa  [perh.  bashfuhieuy. 
BoAAcC:  Bala).  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  2d),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step-son  Keul^en  af- 
terwards biy  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  which  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  [BaaJJi;  Vat  AfitWa-]  A  town  of  the 
Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29);  also  called  Baalah  and 
Dakh.     [BAA^  p.  208,  No.  2, 6.] 

BIL'HAN  (]n^2l  [perh.fiiodes(|:BaAai^; 
[Alex.  BoAooy:]  Bataan^  the  nme  root  as  Bilhah, 
Geo.  xxx.  8,  Ae.    The  final  ^  is  evidently  a  Horite 

Isniination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Anm, 
Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  Ae.;  and  may 
be  compared  wiih  the  Etruscan  eno,  Greek  a(if)f, 
«y,  Ac.). 

L  A  Horite  chief,  sod  of  Eser,  son  of  Seir, 
iwelling  in  Meant  Scir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
cxxvi.  27;  iChr.  i.  42). 

2.  (BoXflufy:  Babm.)  A  Be^jamite,  son  of  J»- 
Itael  (1  Chr.  viL  10).    It  does  not  appear  deari;- 

«  •  Afldnst  ttds  optadoo  see  Mqrer  {inloe.)  who  says 
tare  %  BM  a  rt^jls  Orsek  asamflii  of  yci^vM  with  thir 
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from  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  .lediael  wtt 
descended,  as  he  u  not  maitioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  fiither  of  Ehud 
(vier.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  finom  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6 
to  hare  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  oonse. 
quently  Bilhan,  were  probably  Rdaites.  The  oe> 
currenoe  of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  names  both  imported  ftxnn  Edom,  is  re> 
maricable.  A.  C  H. 

BIL'SHAN  (7^^2l  [son  of  ik€    tongue] 

BaXatrdy  [^at  Bcurpo/t],  BaXffdy  [Akx.  Baao'aiff 
FA.  Boo-^oy]:  BeUany  [Belsttm]),  one  of  ZeruH- 
babd^s  companions  on  his  expedition  from  Babykhi 
(Ear.  u.  2;  Neh.  vii  7). 

BIM'HAL  (^npa  [ion  of  circumcuiok]i 
BofUK^K;  [Vat  lfui\ari\:]  Chnmaat)^  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ja^let  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  (jhr.  vii.  33) 

BIN1BA  (H732I  [peril.  fomUam] :  Boo^; 
[Vat  BoMi,  1  Chr.  viii.  37;  Akx.  do.  ix.  43:] 
Banaa),  the  son  of  Moza;  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  87;  ix.  43). 

BINNUl  f'^^a  [a6t<ii^n^,  Get.;  HndreO^ 
ship,  Ftinit]:  Bontfai  [Vat  Efiatwa:]  Bemmd). 
1.  A  Lerite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in  ^m's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  [BoMovi]  Vat  FA.  Somoui'.  BetmuL]  One 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Balnuus.] 

3.  [Bayou/:  Bennui.]  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  df  Buii,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  38).  [Here  the  A.V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
Bennui.] 

4.  [BoMOvl '  BanmtL]  Altered  finom  Bani  in  the 
corresponding  list  in  Eare  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  [In  Neh.  iii.  24,  Bavf,  Vat  Alex.  FA.  Bcvci; 
X.  9,  Boyo/ov;  xii.  8,  Bcufovli  Benmn.]  A  Lerite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusslem,  under  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iii. 
24,  X.  9.     He  u  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

BIRDS.     [Fowls.] 

BIR'SHA  (37tth?  Itonofwicktdneti,  Ges.] : 
Bapad-  Ber$i)y  king  of  Gk>morriia  at  the  time  *^ 
the  invasion  <^  Chedorlaomer  (Cien.  xiv.  2). 

•  BIRTH.     [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  (r^  -/fir/o-fa.  Matt  xiv.  6) 
Property  rh  yty^BKta  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  henoe 
in  the  eariy  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  com- 
monontion),  but  rh  ywicui  seems  to  be  used  in 
this  sense  by  a  Hdlenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  protv. 
able  that  in  Bfatt  xiv.  6  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,^  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod*s 
fiimily,  Joseph.  Anl.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt*s  Coinci 
dences.  Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  **  the  day  of 
the  king"  (Hos.  vii.  5).  The  GemarisU  distin- 
guish expressly  between  D^^bo  bw  H^DIXI, 

y§y4aia  regni,  and  the  '  TOH  D  V  or  Mrthdav. 
(Lightfoot,  ffor.  ffetn-.  ad  MaU.  xiv.  8.) 

The  custom  of  obserring  birthdays  is  very  an- 
eient  (Gen.  xL  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  1.  4, 
Ac.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  ^  feasted  every  one  his 
day.'*  If  ^enia  they  were  celebrated  vritb  pecuHar 
honon  and  Uuquets,  for  the  details  of  which  sec 


ling.   See  alse  Kolnoel,  i.  426.  Ilwre  Is  no  rsasoa 
for  diseardlng  the  usnsl  sense  fai  Matt  xiv.  6.      SL 
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H«od.  i.  1.18.  And  in  Egypt  "  the  birthdaji  of 
the  kings  were  ceiebnted  with  great  pomp.  IVy 
were  Icwked  upon  m  holy;  no  busineM  wbs  done 
open  them,  and  all  ebaaet  indulged  in  the  fertivi- 
tifls  niitable  to  the  occasion.  Kver}-  Egyptian  at- 
taebed  much  importance  to  tlie  day,  and  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  birth"  (Wilkinson,  v.  i90). 
Probably  in  consequence  of  the  eenmonieH  usual 
In  their  cefebratton,  the  Jews  regarded  thdr  ob- 
iMnrance  as  an  idoiatcooa  custom  (IJghtibot,  /.  c). 

F.  W.  F. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (!fTf\^^ :  rk  vps^or^/cia). 
The  advantages  accruing  to  the' eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fixed  in  patriarehal  times.  The  theory 
that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  fiunily  rests  on  no 
scriptunl  statement,  and  the  Rabbii  ^W^**^  divided 
on  the  question  (see  Hottinger*B  Note  on  Goodioin^a 
Moses  and  Aaron^  i.  1;  Ugol  ill.  53).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and,  as 
the  fiunily  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a 
•UHtained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in 
ah  mattfTB  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  ^'  princes ' ' 
uf  the  9ongrq^tion  had  probably  rights  of  primo- 
geniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A  "  double 
portion  **  of  the  paternal  property  was  allotted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (I)eut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  the  fiUiier  deprive  him  of  it.  This  ptoh- 
ably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckon- 
ing with  his  iMrethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes. 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for  a 
"double  portion''  of  Eiyah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  9). 
Reuben,  tlirough  his  uufilial  conduct,  was  d^vived 
of  the  birthright  {Gea.  xlix.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  lost  pre- 
eminence stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of  Korah's 
rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxri.  5-9).  Esau*s  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-bom  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3);  David,  how- 
ever, by  dirine  appointment,  excluded  Adon^ah  in 
fitvor  ol  Solomon,  which  deviation  from  rule  was 
indicated  by  the  anointing  (Cioodwin,  L  c,  4,  with 
Hettinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a  line  is  often 
noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genealogies,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  <ftc.  The  Jews 
attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  (see  Schottgen, 
//or.  H^.  i.  922)  and  thus  "first-bom**  and 
'^  first-begotten  *'  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Rom. 
riU.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  H.  H. 

*  The  term  "  first-Iiom  **  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  preeminence,  and  is  applied  to  one  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  Dand,  I's. 
Ixxxix.  27;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen 
people,  Ex.  iv.  22;  2  Eadr.  vi.  58;  Psalt.  Saiom. 
xviii.  4  (Fabric.  Cod.  pteudepiffr.  V.  T.  i.  970); 
ind  to  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxl.  9.     See  also  CoL  i.  15. 

A. 

BIR'ZAVITH  {nyrr^l,  Keri,  rTD^ 
[o^'re-Mmree,  Fiirst]:  BtpitdS^  [Vat.  B'n{eu0;'] 
Alex.  Btp(«ut'  BnrmUh)f  a  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Aslter  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appa- 
rently, from  the  m  xie  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  fiither  oi 
Bethlehem,**  '« father  of  Tekoa,'*  <ftc.  hi  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  Tl^e  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
oreted  "  well  of  oUves.*'  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
ilsewhere. 

BISHXAM  (Q^tp2l  [ton  of  peace]:  Bete. 
Sam),  appmntlj  aa  olttDar  er  eewmiariensr  ( 
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Toffffifitpofi  1  Eadr.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxenes  In  Ftk 
estine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerabbabel  lima 
captivity  (En*,  iv.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  wad  y 
translated  ip  eta^ipp^  in  peace;  see  maigin  of  A 
v.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic  and  Syriac  veraiona. 

BISHOP  (^(o-Korof ).  This  word,  applied  ii 
the  N.  T.  to  the  offlcers  of  the  Chtireh  who  wen 
chaiged  with  certain  ftmctions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  Hie  iii- 
specton  or  commissionere  sent  by  Athens  to  her 
subjectHitates  were  Mcicorot  (Aristoph.  Av.  lOSiX 
and  their  ofllce,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  Harmosta, 
authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  political  ar- 
raugementa  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
Hie  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  oad 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  repubUe 
(Gc.  ad  AtLyil.ll).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
it  employed  in  the  IJCX.,  though  with  no  very  defi- 
nite value,  for  officers  chaiged  with  certain  fonc* 
tions  (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.cix.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17; 

for  Heb.  T^^^T^^,  or  ^P^).  When  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  ehuruies  ui  Gentile  cities  in- 
\'olved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su> 
perintendence  to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  MffKorot 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  fiuooifiar, 
and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  woitl 
elder  (wp^afivrtpos)  hsd  been  in  the  mother  chmcb 
of  .lenisalem.  Iliat  the  two  titles  were  originally 
eqim'alent  is  clear  from  the  following  facta. 

!•  'EwlffKoroi  And  wpetrfi^epoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  tnm  each 
other. 

2-  *Ew((riroiroc  and  SuUreyoi  are  named  aa  ap- 
parently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officen  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (PhiL 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iU.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4*  Upeo'fivrepoi  discharge  ftmctiona  which  are 
essentiaUy  qiiscopal,  i.  e.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  1  Pet  v.  1,  S).  Hw 
sge  that  followed  that  of  tJbe  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  iii> 
terpolated  or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  Is 
recognized  as  distinct  frvm,  and  superior  to,  the 
presbyters  (Ajp.  ad  Sm^fm,  c.  8;  ad  TraU.  ec  2, 
3,  8;  ad  Magn,  c.  6).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interehangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44,  57).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  McKowot  in  ad- 
dition to  the  irptc^lnepoi  and  Suiroyoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Pnilippians  (c  5),  and  the 
enumeration  of  **  apostoli,  episoopi,  doctorea,  ndnia* 
tri/'  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (i.  3,  5),  are  Im 
decisix-e,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  hia- 
tOTy  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bidiopa 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  hare  to  inquire  into  — 
(1.)  llie  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2. )  The  ftinctions  and  mode  of  appointmrnt 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  mfxt  applied.  (3.) 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dia> 
ctpiine  of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wpevfi&repai  bad 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  Tbe  existeooe  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  tbs 
correlative  ol  pt^repot  (cooap.  Lnke  xziL  96  {  J 
Pet  V.  1,  6)  in  the  nanatire  of  Ananias  (Acta  ▼.  b; 
Tbe  order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acta  mL  90,  mi 
takas  pari  in  the  deliberaikmt  ef  theGhnrsh  » 
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/crandflm  in  Ads  xr.  It  is  tnosftmd  by  Psol 
ml  Bamabss  to  the  GsntUe  churches  in  their  fint 
anisioiisry  journey  (Acts  xtf.  2d).  Tlie  eaiUest 
use  of  hrieitowoii  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad- 
dreu  of  St  Pftul  to  the  elden  at  Biiletus  (Acts  zs. 
88)t  and  there  it  is  rather  deacripti*'?  of  ftmetions 
tlian  given  as  a  title.  Tlie  earliest  epistle  in  which 
it  is  fonnally  used  as  equivalent  tc  wptafiiTtpoi 
(except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Tunothy 
belongs  to  the  period  (uUowing  on  St.  Paulas  de- 
parture from  £phesus  in  Acts  xz.  1)  is  that  to  the 
^'hilipiMans,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  fint  impris- 
jtunent  at  Rome.  It  wss  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
trom  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
«very  one  of  which  had  its  sujwrintending  elders 

(D^3|?T  :  oomp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  pnoede  that 

borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
sdequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  oiganization  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  ftmetions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  eMers  of  the  Chri»* 
tian  congn^gation  which  were  unknown  to  those 
of  the  other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
descriptive  as  wdl  as  titular;  a  "nomen  officii" 
is  wdl  as  a  **  nomen  dignitatis.*'  It  could  be 
sssoeialed,  ss  the  other  could  not  be,. with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  woifi}iy  koH  Mvkowos  (1 
Pet  iL  85). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  firrt  elden  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  in- 
itituUon  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  6,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  memberB  of  the  CThuich  cdlectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
oomp.  Stanley's  ApotL  Age^  p.  64)  and  then  wt 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apos- 
tles' hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  vpwfivripiov^  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtftd  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy vras  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop-Elder 
or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission  with 
which  the  two  epistles  addrassed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
V.  23  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  ordination 
of  elders  (corop.  Hammond,  in  Uk.)^  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Ileb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition  of  hands 
was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  communication 
of  an  spiritual  x<H>^^f*^^^  **  ^^^  **  ^  ftmetions 
ht  which  x<H»ifffMTa  were  required,  and  its  use  for 
the  btter  (as  in  1  Tim.  ir.  14:  2  Tim.  i.  6)  was 
eonnected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  (brmer.  The  oonditions  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  ss  stated  in  the 
pantoral  epistles,  aie,  bhuneless  life  and  reputation 
unoQg  those  **  tint  are  without "  as  well  as  within 
the  c£aruh,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
teepltality,  the  being  '«the  husband  of  one  wife" 
'L  e.  aeoQcding  to  the  most  prohabfe  interpretation, 
not  divoined  and  then  onrried  to  another;  b*it 
»imp.  Hammond,  Esthis,  Ellieott,  in  inc.),  showuig 
puwcn  of  goveniment  in  his  own  household  as  well 
« in  self-eontiol,  not  being  a  recent  and,  thenfote, 
m  utfflsd  eoDvivt     When  appointed,  me  duties 
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of  the  bishop-elden  appear  to  have  been  as  fiiUows 
—  1.  Genend  snperintendenoe  ovir  the  spiritoai 
weD-bdng  of  the  flot^  (1  Pet  v.  2).  Aeoording  to 
the  aspects  which  this  ftmction  prasented,  those  on 
whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  woi/Up^s  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  wpo9irr At99  (I  Tim.  v.  17),  irpoTirrdfMPoi 
(1  Thces.  V.  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  x^*^ 
fia  Kvfiftfiteun  (1  Cor-  xii-  28).  The  bst  two 
of  the  aoove  titles  imply  obviously  a  reoognlced 
rank,  as  weD  as  work,  which  woidd  show  itself 
naturally  in  special  marks  of  honor  In  the  meeting* 
of  the  Church.  2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both 
publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit  i.  9;  1 
Tim.  V.  17).  At  fint,  it  appean  from  the  descrip 
tk>n  of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  ziv 
26,  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as 
sumed,  was  not  limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  n 
spechd  x^*(ffM  for  it  Even  then,  however,  there 
were,  as  toe  warnings  of  that  chapter  show,  some 
iiKouvenieiioes  attendant  on  this  fiwdom,  and  it 
was  a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
ftmction  of  tesching  because  they  possessed  the 
X^tc/iA,  and  then  gradually  to  confine  that  work 
to  them.  Tlie  wuric  of  presching  (ic^p^aup)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  belong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elden  as  such,  Init  was  the  office  of  the 
apostle-evangelist  Thtir  duty  wan  to  feed  the 
,^ockj  teaching  publicly  (Tit  i.  U),  opposing  tnon, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The 
work  f)(  visiting  the  sick  i^pesn  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as 
assigned  to  the  elden  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  (^ristian 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  yop/o'futra 
iaudrw,  snd  it  is  probably  to  this,  ana  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  o^riKafifidyHr- 
Ssu  rw  iur$9yo^yTU¥  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  iuf 
rUi-fy^it  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acts 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  straiigen  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  ill.  2;  Tit  i.  8).  The 
bishop-elder^s  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  fiieud.  5.  (>f  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  Church 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  K^soning  fimn  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii.,and  from  the  practices  of 
the  post-apostolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  b»> 
fong  to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
(Church  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
dilferent  cities.  At  Miletus  St  Paid  exhorts  the 
elden  of  the  Chuivh  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  U^-elihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1 
Cor.  ix.  14,  and  (ial.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  ministen  of  the  Church  to  he  supported  by  it 
In  1  llni.  V.  17,  be  gives  a  special  applieation  oi 
the  principle  in  the  sasignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (Tifiii,  comp.  Hammond,  in  Itic.)  to  tbo«e  who 
have  lieen  oonspicuouit  for  their  actirity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  prolialdy  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elder»  took  part  in  de- 
liberaUonB  (Act*  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addrpsn-d  other 
chcrchcs  {ibitt  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  tlie  ApQa> 
ties  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  lading  on  of 
hac.'i  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  ky  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organised  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  sal^jeetto  a  power  higher  than  their  own 
1  whether  vested  in  one  ehosen  by  tfaeioielves  or  d* 
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rinng  Hi  authority  from  Bome  exteniil  source;  aimI 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  hinueJff 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depoee  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(I  Tim.  V.  1,  19;  Tit.  iU.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  flinctions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  ini{tlying  a  special  Buperinteodence  over 
the  milliliters  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
Apostlesi  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  ITie  name  of  Apostle  was  not,  how> 
ever,  limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Kom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  \-iii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
25).  It  is  dear  that  a  process  of  dumge  must 
have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the  utest  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
to  a  modification  of  the  original  terminology.  The 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the  latter  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  sucoes- 
tors  could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant  The 
dangers  by  which  the  Church  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  permanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  nUe  of  the  travelling 
a|)0stle,  would  tend  to  its  development.  The  liev. 
elation  of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churches  are  partly  addressed  as  their 
representatives,  partly  as  indi%iduals  ruling  them 
( Kev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  l^eai 
introduced  like  wpftrfivrtpoi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  ever  to  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  tenutnology  of  the  Cliurch.  But  the  func- 
tiouM  amlgned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earlier 
a|)08tijlate,  of  the  lator  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pretenders,  as 
in  Rev.  u.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
o«*ing  used  at  all  except  for  those  to  whom  it  be- 
oiigecl  icar'  i^ox'hv'  lu  this,  or  in  some  similar 
r&y,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  iti 
^iter  fonii;  the  blKhopR,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Iguatiau  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
R{xjstle8,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (SLinley,  Sermons  and  A'&cr^s  on  the 
AjMMtfvUv  Aye,  pp.  03-77;  Neander's  Pflanz,  u. 
Leii.  i.  248-260;  Augusti,  Chrittl.  Archaol,  b.  ii. 
3.  G). 

The  lata*  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  ra- 
iiarkalile  as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reoeiition 
ti  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
.\sia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
venal  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Cfn-ist. 
h.  i.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
^ultstituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hfudly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  {de  Civ,  D. 
.  9)  compares  it  witn  "  speculatores,**  **  pnepositi;  ** 
Jerome  (A]p.  V///.  nd  A't?««y»'.)  with  "superin- 
tendentes.*'  Th*:  title  epfscoptts  itself,  with  Mm 
eompanions,  prttbyter  and  fHnwmu^  was  transmit- 
ked  by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all  the 
^lonMtnoe  langua«ees.     The  membcvi  of  the  Gothic 


BITHTHIA 

rsoe  received  it,  m  they  received  their  ChiialiMillf 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Church. 

E.  H.  P. 

BITHI'AH  (n\n2,  worshipper,  Ut.  dimgh 
ter,  of  Jehovah:  Btreta;  [^'at.  BfAca;  Alex.  Bc0 
Biai]  Betltia\  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18) 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinett 
some  portion  of  it  having  apparently  been  lost.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  should  be  refisrred  to 
the  time  before  the  Exodus,  or  to  a  period  not  much 
later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place  might  be  cocjecturBd 
not  to  be  the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  of 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Bithiah 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  seems  to  be  called  **  the  Jewess.**  Unkas 
we  suppoee  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered^s 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bithiah  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam  *'  (ver.  17),  and 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapit- 
ulatory ;  but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
the  second  of  these  coi\jccturei.  The  Scriptures, 
aa  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal 
families  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Bithiah 
was  taken  captive.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  been  a  concubine:  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to  be  a  wife,  from  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  specially  designated  as 
such.  K.  S.  P. 

BITH^ON  (more  accurately  ^  the  Bithron," 

)')in2in,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  ^H^, 

(0  cirf  1^,  Ges.:  SXiyy  r^v  iraparttyovirapi  ommt 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  tne  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, *'  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  \'aUey,  on  the  east  ude  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which  Ab- 
ner's  party  crossed  the  .Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  tliat  ford  and  Mahanauu.  Aa  fer  as 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghur  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  brokoi  and  in- 
tersected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  If  the  renderingH  of  the  Vulg.  and 
Aquila  are  correct,  they  must  of  course  intend 
.inother  Beth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Beth-haram,  the  coi\jecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Bithron  (j^sstcfe,  rttrine)  may  have  born 
the  narrow  valley  of  '^'lun,  next  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  so  situated  that  Abner  would  ascend  the 
valley  in  order  to  reach  Mahanaim  ( J/aArieA)  whidi 
lay  high  up  on  the  acclivity  (Kobinaon,  P/iys.  Geo<fr. 
pp.  68,  86).  Ii. 

BITHYNIA  (BitfvWa  :  [Bithynia]),  Tbb 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  iflustrious  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history,  through 
Pliny^s  letters  and  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Apostles  then. 
selves.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Actf  xvi.  7,  and  u* 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  From  the  former  of  theae  paaagea  it 
appears  that  St.  Paul,  when  (m  his  piogiesa  frocij 
Iconium  to  Troaa,  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithyaia, 
but  was  prevented,  mthet  by  providential  hiudiauoe* 
or  by  direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latto 
it  is  evident  thai,  when  St  Peter  wroto  hia  fiM 


BITTEH  HBHBB 


^ilJe,  ibat  wen  Cluutuitt  (pruloiilf  of  Jewuh 
or  pnheJjtfl  on^Ln)  in  aouie  of  the  towni  of  tltii 
prcnincB,  in  wdl  u  Id  ■■  Pontiu,  GalAtu,  Cappwb^ 

BithjuiE,  conudered  u  a  Romui  produce,  mi 
3n  Uh  mat  coatiguoai  to  Asia.  On  the  cut  iU 
biDiU  uodtrweot  greU,  -"^ '"-*"""■  llis  pnnr- 
iua  m*  arigiutUy  iuheritar'.  b;  (Ju  Komiui  repub- 
lic (B.  c.  74)  w  *  legacy  bom  Nioomedei  III.,  Um 
hat  of  an  ind^Modeot  Hub  of  moiunlu,  ooe  of 
whom  had  inntcd  ioto  Aiia  Minor  tbow  Gaul*, 
who  gave  tha  name  of  U^latia  to  the  ceutial  dia- 
trict  of  tlie  Peuintula.  On  the  deaUi  of  Mithri- 
dato,  king  of  PonCiu,  b.  c.  S3,  tbe  maUirn  part 
oT  Uw  PontJe  kioi^ni  was  added  to  tbe  pttiiHnce 
dT  ttitbTnia,  wliich  again  recdvcd  (Dtther 


^■IgUltM, 


oiled  "  Pontui  and  Hitbyn- 
nacriptionj;  and  the  language  uf  I'liny'i 
en  ia  aiiDilar,  The  protiiHc  of  Honttu  vni  not 
itituled  tiU  tbe  reign  of  NenJ  [Pi>\TUJ*].  It 
ibeervable  that  in  Acta  ii.  1>  Pontiu  it  In  tha 
ilithynia.  and  that  in  1  Pat. 
both  an  mentioned.     See  Maiquacdt'i  eootin- 


»18 

Lp.148. 


ualiun  of  Becker'a  Ham.  AUnHimer,  III.  L 
For  a  deacription  uf  tiie  eountry,  i 
laiDOua,  well  wnoded  and  firlile,  Hamilton'!  Jie- 
MurcAei  in  A.  M.  maj  be  comuUed,  alao  a  papcc 
bj  Ainavorth  in  the  Aojr.  Giog.  Jimmai,  Ttj.  ii. 
llw  courae  of  the  river  Khjndacui  ia  a  maAed  fcs- 
tiire  00  the  weat«n  frontier  of  Uithjnia,  and  the 
inowj  range  of  the  Mjraian  Oljmpua  on  iJia  nuth- 
west.  J.  S.  H. 

BITTBR  HERBS  (D^'l'nO,  meriHm:  wr 
■pflltf:  lactuca  ai/rttia).    lie  tIetHvw  word  on. 


Tbe  t< 


«  drunken  with 


nunded  tu  <Ht  tbe  I'luchid  kmb  "  with  unkaveonl 
bread  wid  witli  bitter  hprbs." 

There  uui  Iw  liltle  doubt  tlut  tbe  t«ni  aum-im 
it  geiKial,  and  iucludet  the  larimu  edible  kindi  of 
hitler  planta,  whellier  cullinted  or  wild,  • 


■uppi)  ll 


U:ilitJ   0 


I  either  lii  Fia'pt 


Gale  of  Hioea,  Ih 


if  the  Puhiaula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palatine.  The 
Hiafaua  {Faidiiia,  c.  2,  |  6)enumaratea  Ave  kinda 
•f  intttf  herha  —  dmtreUi,'iUAin,lhnmcn}i,  chv- 
AiUimri,  and  xiii-or.  which  it  waa  lawful  to  eat 
tiUMr  green  or  dried.  There  ia  gnat  difficult  j  in 
■daitiiying  tbe  plants  which  tfaeae  wordi  retpectinj  j 
denote,  but  tbe  reader  luajaee  the  niltJecl  '' 


t  l/Zier 


i.  6S1,  c 


liiUerla 


1^  Curpaniui  (Af^iral.  HiiL  CriL  p.  402; 
Mrdii^  to  the  tatimonj  of  Forakil  in  Niebuhr': 
Prebee  (o  tbe  Detcri/ition  de  t Ambit  (p.  xUi.| 
Um  iDDdaik  Jewa  of  Anbia  and  Egypt  ut  lettuce 
w,  it  tlib  te  not  at  hand,  hugloa  «  wilL  the  Pia- 


apilal  of  mtb^nla. 

Ethioidet,  Linn,  fralier  Gaertn.;  Pirii 

F.ckiiii>k*,  Uon.],  BtiaUy  HdnUnthia  [Oi-tongue). 
a  pLuit  belonging  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
crii  of  butanieU  ia  a  genua  cloialf  allied  lo  the 

Aben  Eoa  ia  Celtiut  (Hkn*.  ii.  2271  renuuvi 
that,  acoording  to  tbe  olaemitiont  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  andent  Ettyplians  ajwayt 
lued  to  placf  diSerent  kindt  of  herba  upoa  the 
UUe,  with  mualaid,  and  that  they  dipped  monda 


•)r'\ 


I  Jen  di 


tLf  -luitom  of  eating  herba  w: 
the  Fgyptiani  b  eitnmelj  probable,  for  it  ia  eaay 
to  wee  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  biller-herb  lalad 
■hould  muiid  the  Jewi  oT  Ihe  Utteniea>  of  their 
bandage  (Ei.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  oOur  favd,  ho* 
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BITTBElf 


K  ibmilil  «1m  hriDg  to  tbeir  mnaDbfwiea  iit&a 
neniAiI  ddivemic*  ftvm  it.     It  ii  curit 
'  m  witli  thii 


I   ippnin  t. 


kiof  Aben  Em, 

iiRiing  ■  monel  of  L>ratd  into  lAe  di»h  (ri  Toiftu- 
(rl.  ahlcb  prevmilBl  iii  our  Lord'i  time,  iiu;  not 
ti  rpb^uv  be  tbe  nM  diifa  of  bilt«r  bertn,  and 
ri  filial,  the  monel  of  bread  ol  HhJefa  Abm 

The  mrririn,  lusj  <rdl  be  uodentood  lu  denota 
tarioui  lorU  nf  bitter  pianta,  luch  p«rtieul»rij  aa 
belong  to  tbe  mW/>™,  »  aome  of  Cbe  UtLw 
OTBuea,  or  to  tbe  cbtcory  group  of  the  com/iofila, 
the  hawk-weeda,  uid  aow-tliiatka,  and  wild  lettuces 
vhkh  gnw  aliiuirliUit]j  in  Um  Peninrik  of  Siui, 
in  P»fcitlne,  and  in  Egypt  ([(eoime,  Fhrvla 
Simaca  in  Amil.  da  SdriK.  Mil,  1934 1  Stmud, 
Fhr.  Palatt.  No.  445,  4e.).  W.  H. 

BITTERN  (lisp,  iw^..  ixr«..  irthtialr, 
Aq- i  Ki^Kii.  Tbeod.  in  Ze|di,  ii.  14:  erictai). 
Tbt  \Mirtm  word  baa  been  tbe  aubject  of  vaiioui 


nndering  Ibey  bi 


■   ibi):    Shan 


or  "  pon;u|Hnei  "  in  which 
SI  fbllowed  bj  Bodurt  {HU- 
{Trat.  i.  ail,  8to  ed.); 
.  33),  mod  aoiDe  iitben;  the 


Lowth  (Oh 

bave  alM  all  Icen  cwijeclimd,  but  without 
■Ughtot  ihiiw  of  resiwn  Philolof^t-xl  arguuf 
appear  lo  t«  railiiT  in  &vor  of  the  "  hedt^og  ■  or 
"pon:u|Hne."  fnr  Ibe  Hebrew  word  kippinl tpfon 
to  be  ideutieol  with  bmfyd,  the  Arabic  word  <•  ' 
tbe  bedgdiog;  lut  hh  logicali}',  tbe  hedgi-Jiog 
porcupine  ii  quite  out  of  the  quntJon.  Hk  word 
oceura  in  li.  liv.  23,  where  of  ISabyion  the  Lonl 
Mja,  '•  I  wiU  nnlie  it  R  inasexuon  for  the  kii^ 
uid  poolj  of  Hal*r;"  — bi  Is.  mii-.  II,  of  the 
land  of  Idumea  it  li  «id  "  the  hiath  and  the  kip- 
/Viidhall  poaaesa  it;"'  and  o^B  in  Zeph,  11,  14, 
"  I  will  nislie  Nineveh  ■  deioistiun  and  drj-  Uke  n 
wiWeniena;  floclia  ahall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her.  both  the  kaalh  and  the  i%itf  Bfaoll  lodge  in 
Uie  cliapilera  thereof;  their  voice  ahall  sing  in  tbe 
windows,"'^     The  former  paaaage  would  aeein  to 

might  well  be  reprMHitod  bj-  the  bitlfiit,  as  tbe 
A.  V.  bas  It;  but  the  paaw^  in  Zephaniah  which 
ipealis  of  Ninevob  being  made  "drj  like  a  wilder- 
iieas,*^  doea  not  at  fint  aigbt  appmr  to  be  so  strictJj 
suited  la  thit  raidering.  Gewniua.  [.ee,  Parkhunt, 
Winer,  Kunt,  all  give  " hedgehog"  or  '■  porcu- 
pine" aa  tbe  repreaeiilative  of  tbe  Kebirwword; 
bnt  neither  of  these  two  aninula  ever  bdges  on  the 
chai^tcrB''  of  columns,  nor  ia  it  [heir  nature  to  fre- 
qmnt  poola  of  water.    Not  teas  unhappy  is  the  raid- 


BITTEIU! 
ing  of  tbe  Ataldc  Tmun  tt-kouhara,  ■  ipagiB  9j 
biiatard  —  tbe  HiMAara  taxfuZnla,  aee  It/it.  i.  W4  -~ 
whicfa  ia  a  dweller  In  Arj  regions  and  quite  inc^ 
p4ble  of  roo«tini[.  We  are  inclined  lu  belief  thai 
tbe  A.  V.  is  concct.  and  that  the  bitton  it  tbe  bini 
denoted  by  the  original  word ;  as  lo  tbe  ohjectiob 
alluded  to  abate  that  this  bird  ia  a  lover  of  manbaa 
Mid  pools,  and  wouU  not  therefore  be  found  in  a 
locality  which  is  "dry  [ike  ■  wildemcaa,"  a  Uttb 
reSeetion  will  conrinoi  tJie  mder  that  Ifae  difficulty 


mtde  "drylikeawildemeas,''  bat  the  hitton  mold 
find  to  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  fkiwi  throu)^ 
the  plain  of  Meaopotimia;  as  lo  the  bitteni  poih- 
ing  on  the  eb^iten  uf  ruined  coiuuins,  it  is  quite 
proliaUe  that  Ihii  bird  may  ocouionally  do  so:  in- 
deed Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  CycU^i.  art.  A'l/jAyi 
aays,  *■  though  not  building  like  Ibe  stork  on  the 
tops  of  hoiuea,  it  resorts  like  tbe  heron  lo  ruined 


noticed  abore.  there  aeetiis 
sen  tbe  Hebrew  jti/iprU  and 
Arabic  kimfad,  "hedgehog."  Soiue  leticog- 
hen  refer  tbe  Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  pow 
icb  meana  "  to  bristle,"  '  and  thoii[;h  thia  d«i 
ion  ii  eiaetlj  auiled  to  tbe  porcupine,  it  ia  no. 
tbe  other  hand  oppnaed  to  the  biUtnt,  which 
n  lie  habit  of  erecting  and   briatling  out  the 
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frathiw  of  the  neckf  may  have  leoeived  the  name 
9f  the  poretpme  bird  flmn  the  andent  OrientiUe. 
Hie  bittan  {Bokutnu  tiettarU)  bdonge  to  the  ^r- 
Mdm^  the  heroo  fiunily  of  birds;  it  hae  a  wide 
laage,  being  foand  in  Kunia  and  Siberia  ae  hr 
north  as  the  river  Leoa,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbaiy,  S.  Africa,  lYebixond,  and  in  Ui9  oountries 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  ^. 

W.  H. 
BITUMEN.    [Sums.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (njn'^ns  [contetf^  qf 
fehooah] :  LXX.  [Vat  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Conip. 
BiCuodU;  Aid.  ^EfifCoveiai']  Baziothia),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Judaih  named  with  BE£K-6ti£BA 
uul  Baalaii  (Josh.  zv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  G. 

BIZ^HA  (WHT? :  Ba(ib^,  [Vat  FA.»  Ma- 
(a^i]  Alex.  Bofsa:  Bazatha)^  the  second  of  the 
leven  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus^s  harem  (Esth.  L 

10).  The  name  is  Persian,  possibly  XjLmO,  btsUy 
»  word  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  197) 

BLACK.    [Clou>B8.] 

BLAINS  (n^^l79h^:  ^Ktueriits,  <»A«i«c- 
rcupcuy  LXX.;  Ex.  iz.  9,  i»a(4owrai  tp  re  rotr  hit- 

• 

ep(&vois  Kol  iv  roh  rerpdrwrt;  also  l^Hl?,  pus- 
uUa  arrfcfu),  riolent  ulcerous  inflammations  (fh)m 

P^3,  to  bofl  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
E^Tpt,  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut  xxriil.  37,  35, 

<  the  Itttch  of  Egypt "  (D';n?p  ^nip ;  cf.  Job 

ii.  7,  7n  ]*^nir).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
4wpA  kypia  or  Uack  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of 
t^ephant&MJw  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5).  It  must  have 
come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous  cleanii- 
ness  (Herod,  ii.  8ft)  it  rendered  nugatory:  so  that 
they  woe  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
because  of  the  boils. 
Other  names  lev  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 

sie  nSB7  rTTja  (^lorphea  alba),  PHBO 
(Morphea  nigra),  and   the  more  harmless  scab 

nnSpp,  Lev.  xilL  patnm  (Jahn,  Arch,  BibL 
(  189).'  *  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  ($\a4r4ni/iU)r  in  its  technical 
English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God 

(n^  U^  ri^;),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  Ps. 
faair.  IB;  Is.  iU.  6;  Rom.  ii.  94,  Ac  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  (fixdwra  ^fi^  quasi  fixtt- 
^^.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion,  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xriii.  6;  Jode8,Ac.    Hence 

in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  ^^i    Job  ii.  5; 

\73,  9  K.  xix.  6;   ITDhn,  9  K.  xix.  4,  and 

ysi^,  Iloe.  viL«  16,  so  that  H  means  '•lepRMeh,** 
*'  derision,*'  Ac. :  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  a« 
i  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "  to  despise  Jv- 
laism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii.  6,  where  fiXair^fjda  = 
jdobtry.  In  Eodus.  iii.  16  we  have  &s  fiKoiff^ 
lies  6  iyKtrrdktwifv  wigr4pa,  whcve  it  is  eqmvalent 
lo  Kafnipafi4vos  (Schleusner,  TktMtnr'.  §.  y.). 

Bhs^iemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
•M  inJiicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (IjBf.  xxir. 
II)     On  this  ehaige  bod  our  Lord  and  8t  Ste- 


BLINDNESS 
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pben  wen  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From 
Ler.  xxiv.  16,  wrongly  understood,  arose  the  aingn- 
lar  supentition  about  never  even  prommnemg  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  **  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  cune  the  ruler  of  thy  people,* 
does  not  rdfer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"elohim  "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis 
trates,  Ac. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  18,  «*  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  tc 
think  themselves  bound  to  give  nidmames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for 
Baal  [Hos.  ix.  10,  comp.  Ish-boshsth,  Mkfhibo 
siiETii],  Beth-aven  for  Beth-el  [Hos.  iv.  16],  Bed 
zebul  for  Beelzebub,  Ac.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
**contumclia  numinum  *'  (Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to 
their  zealo*«s  proselytism,  made  them  so  deeply  un- 
popular among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (Winer, 
s.  V.  GoUesliutertmg).  When  a  person  heard  bh^- 
phemy  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offender, 
to  symbolize  his  sole  responsibility  fbr  the  guilt, 
and  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which  might 
never  a^in  lie  mended.  (On  the  mystical  reasons 
for  these  observances,  see  Lightfbot,  Hor.  Heir. 
Matt  xxri.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  **the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful a  theme  for  ^)eculation  and  controversy  (Matt, 
xii.  .32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing 
to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles, which  Jesus  performed  by  "tiie  finger  of  God,*' 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  have  we  any 
safe  ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 
trilUng  (as  disUngiushed  from  triliftU)  o^iaes,  be- 
sides this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often 
misunderstood  expres«iion  "  it  shall  not  lie  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  Ac.,'*  is  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  ex- 
torted fh>m  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school 
notions,  "a  quo  blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non 
VKlet  pocnitentia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee 
dies  expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nee  plagSB  ad  adster- 
gendum,  sed  omnes  siupenduiit  judicium,  ti  mortt 
abstert/it.*^  In  refutation  of  this'  tradition  om 
Lord  ued  the  phrase  to  imply  that  "  blasphemy 
againft  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven: 
neither  before  death,  nor^  at  you  vainly  dream,  by 
menns  of  death  "  (Lii^htfoot,  I/or.  Hebr.  ad  locum). 
As  there  are  no  toiabic  grounds  for  identifying  this 
blasphemy  with  <*  the  sin  unto  death,"  1  John  \ 
16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  difficult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  /iAcur^u/a,  and  on  the 
theobgical  abuse  of  the  term  bittsphemy  in  English. 
see  Campbell,  Diss.  IX.  Part  iL,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  the  Gosijels.  A. 

BLA8TUS  iB\dffTOs  [thool  or  tpromC]),  the 
chamberiain  (6  M  rou  koitApos)  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  bj 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between 
them  and  the  king's  anger.   [SeeCiiAMBKRLAUi.] 

H.  A. 

•  BLESSING.     [Salotation.] 

BLINDINQ.      [PUHttHJIEMTB.] 

BLINDNESS  (i'^^'^V,  H^?,  fhMn  the  root 

a  *  It  does  not  ^ipaar  how  the  rendering  of  tbs 
LXX.  of  J  Jb  U.  6  and  Hos.  vlL  16  tUustra^ss  the  Mr 
of  ^A««^i||ua  or  Its  oognat»  R 
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*1^7i  Ip  bore)  is  extremely  oommon  in  iue  East 
ftom  many  causes;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and 
land  pulverized  by  the  sun's  hitense  heat;  the  per- 
petual gbie  of  light;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  cold  sesrair  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
stally  prevalmt;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  Uie  R)o& ;  small-pox,  old  age,  dkc. ;  and  pertiaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  bluid  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Vohiey  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  LwU^  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Jittndeh^  eqjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
eidier  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Ja^  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
roost.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  oaen  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  29'2; 
TVench,  On  tJtr  MirnvUt ;  Matu  ix.  27,  4&c.). 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
xii.  22),  and  **  opening  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  Blessiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  Ac.).  The  Jews  were 
spedally  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  se\'a«l  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  hopoffia^ 
LXX.;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  tiie  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  &x^^f  and  vkA^s  (Jahn,  Arch. 
BibL  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  ^*  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
{PracUcL  ii.  215)  &x^^c'  ■  •  *  iKktaiyovrat  koI 
iupayl(oyTcu,  fjv  fi^  rpwfid  ri  itny^mreu  ip  to6t^ 
T^  X^P^y*  ^"^  ^^  ^^'^  "^^  remove  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Mark 
viii.  23,  4&C.)  and  of  fish-gall  in  the  case  of  the 
KtvKMfjut  of  Tobias ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  ilistanoe,  it  is  very  obvious  that  m  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  ak>ne  would  have  been  (TVench, 
On  the  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

Blindness  wiU^y  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded 
to  ia  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2; .Jer.  zxxix.  7). 

F.  W.  F. 

BLOOD  (2*^).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacredness  which  bekmgs  to 
Ufe,  and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower 
animals  for  food,  Ac.  (as  r^^ards,  however,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  see  Food).  Thus  reserved,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  power:  (1)  that  of  sacrificiid  atone- 
siant,  in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
heathen  world;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
when  wantonly  shed,  e.  ff.  even  that  of  beast  or 
fowl  by  the  huntsman,  unless  dtdy  expiated,  e.  g. 
oy  burial  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13). 
As  n^irds  (1),  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
Dy  the  Jewish  priest  fttim  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
%  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds 


a  •  It  has  buen  olOeeted  that  thouch  the  term  may 
to  tecbnlctUly  correct,  Lake  has  emd  In  asslgDiiig 
^dy8aD.«r7"  to  a  dry  climate,  like  that  of  Malta. 
tvl  we  iMf  now  the  testimoay  of  iduaMaas  in  that 
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at  once  squeezed  out)  on  the  altar,  t.  e.  on  its  bona 
its  base,  or  its  four  ooroors,  or  on  its  side  abow  n 
befow  a  line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-aeat, 
according  to  the  quality  and  purpoae  of  the  offering, 
bat  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Exod.  xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  6-7,  xvi.  14-19 ;  Ug>- 
lini,  Thet.  vd.  x.  and  xiii.)'  There  was  a  dnis 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Odron  to  carry  off 
the  blood  (Idaimon.  apud  Cramer  dt  Ard  h'rier 
Ugolini,  viii.;.  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  poui 
the  animal's  blood  oa  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as 
a  solemn  rendering  of  (he  life  to  God ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth 
or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted 
by  it;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  e\'ery  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  38;  Ps.  cri.  38;  see  Blood, 
Revenger  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  fineed  by  prescribed  rites  of  ex- 
piation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  IL  U. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (D'^  3nT :  DT,  Rab- 
bin.:  fluxu  laboraru).  Tlie  term  is  in  Scripture 
applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the/uziM  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  ytfyii  alftojifoove'a]  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  xm. 
43,  olira  i¥  l><Mru  tUfMros)-  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  undeanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  be  purified  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
'^ bloody  flux*'  (8u<rcyTcp(a)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  tiie  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably, 
a  medically  correct  term  <>  (see  Bartholini,  De  Afor- 
bu  Bibticia,  17).  H.  U. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (S^U :  Goit). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  euiy  impressions  and 
practioe  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writ- 
ings of  a  different  though  very  eariy  age,  and  of 
diflerent  countries  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Horn.  7/.  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Od.  xv.  270,  976;  MtiUer 
on  .£schyl.  £*tim.  c.  ii.  A.  A  B.).  Gompensatioo 
for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall 
suffer  a  grie%'ous  punishment  CSale,  Komn^  ii.  21. 
and  xvii.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  ofier  of  blood^mooey  be  re- 
ftised,  the  **Thar,"  or  law  of  bkwd,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  rictim.  P'requenUy  the  homicide  wUl  wan- 
der from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  nvt 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  be^ng  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportSooeil 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hoiiii  are  al* 
lowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the  ^  Thar ' 
for  escape.    The  right  to  bkwd-revnige  u  nev«> 


Island  that  this  disonler  Is  bj  no  means 
there  at  the  present  day  (Smiths  '^i>9H* 
wrtek  of  St.  Auil,  p.  167,  ed.  1886) 
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Oit,  except  as  annulled  by  oompensaiion  *  it  de- 
KOids  to  the  latest  genera'i^n.  Similar  customs, 
with  local  distinctions,  are  found  in  Persia,  Aby»- 
linia,  among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Dtscr,  de  tArabU^  pp.  28,  30,  Voyagt^  ii. 
350;  Burekhardt,  NoU$  on  the  Bedouins^  pp.  f>6, 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  409,  ii.  330,  Stfiin,  pp. 
540,  113,  643;  Lajrard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  pp.  305-^07; 
Chanlin,  Voynget,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
oompensations  lor  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.},  and 
Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  (German  nations 
'  luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum 
iiumero'*  {Gem.  c.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  xctr-gUd, 
was  sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336;  lin- 
gai^,  i.  411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  license  of  punishment 
assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  The  law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  RetaliaUon. 

1.  The  wiMil  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased   became  the  authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (7M2,  the  rtdtemer^  or  nvtnyrr, 

as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rqects 
the  opinion  of  2^11chaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted/* 1.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (^  ayxur- 
Tf^y,  l^XX.f  propinqttuB  occisi,  V'ulg.,  Num.  xxxv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  hi  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  bk)od  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  poUuted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Ueat.  xix.  11 ;  2  Sam  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2  Chr.  zxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  bo- 
fond  the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  zziv.  16 ;  2  K. 
Kiv.  6;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Es.  xviiL 
10:  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  $  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  bk)od  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  l^vitical  cities, 
qiecially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  reftige, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  ^, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  The  dties  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Kphraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  K 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  m  Reuben ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ; 
Qokn,  in  Mnnnssfh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elden 
of  the  city  of  refuge  wen  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect him  UU  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities 
of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to 
have  been  ini^untary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
dty  of  reAige,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  9000  (3000,  Patrick)  cubiU  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
■ifety  .in  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  dty  of  refoge,  the 
^renger  might  shy  him,  but  after  the  high-priest^s 
.  eath  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxT.  25,  28;  Josh.  xz.  4,  6).  The  roads 
|o  the  dties  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut  xix.  3). 

•  To  these  parUeulars  the  Talm?dists  add,  among 

•  •  Quasi  {Riekter  u.  Ruth,  p.  216)  derimi  Boaa  from 

)9*^^,  son  ^  itnnftk:  whfeb   sa  the  name  of  the 

•Miar  *0D  Ibe  laft  of  Solomon^  porch,  agrees  IrUm 
eMh  Taehfai  (Jbmneu),  name  of  the  pillar  on  tte  H^t 
r)   ttM  mats  of  Boaa      The  d^vatfoo  from 
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others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  a:  the 
cro8»-roads  pvts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 

D  VpTD,  r^uffe,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  focil- 
iUes  of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities:  no  implements  of  war  or  chase  weie  allowed 
there.  The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send 
pnaents  to  the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their 
wishing  for  the  high-priest*s  death.  If  the  fugitive 
died  before  the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent 
home  after  the  high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in 
Taig.  Onk.  ap.  Rittershus.  d^  Jtire  AtgU,  Crii. 
Sacr.  viii.  159;  Lightfoot,  CfnL  Ckorogr.  e.  50, 
Op.  ii.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley,  un 
touched  by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  H.  W.  P. 

*BLUB.     [Ck>L0B8.j 

BOANER'GES  (Booycp^^s),  Marie  iii.  17,  a 
name  signifying  viol  /3po»T^f ,  "  tons  of  thunder,** 
given  by  our  I^ord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
(according  to  which  Shewi  Sa  somided  as  oa)  of 

1^37)  >3$.  The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
funtiift  or'  yproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac  (hwnder.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  veal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  ix.  38;  comp.  Matt. 
XX.  20  fr.  II.  A. 

BOAR.     [Swine.] 

•  BOAT.     [Ship.] 

BO'AZ  (T?!d,  /seteeis:' Bo^(;  Yat  [Bw; 
Alex.  Boor  exo.  Rath  IL  15,  hr.  8,  and  1  C!hr.  Boof:] 
Bnm).  "L  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to 
Elimdeeh,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
relation  than  himself,  was  an¥rilling  to  perform  thp 

office  of  vH3,  he  had  those  obligations  publid} 

transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
^^le^irate  bw"  to  many  Ruth  (although  it  is 
hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  this  &ct  is  evident  whatever  system  of 
chronology  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  deceased  husband  Mahlmi  (iv.  1  ff. ;  Jahn,  Arch. 
BibL  §  157).  He  gladly  undertook  these  respon 
dbilities,  and  thdr  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  Obed,  fit>m  whom  in  a  direct  Ime  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  seems  to  have  arisen 
on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Moabitish  birth;  a  fiMt 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  narra> 
tive  (cf.  Eisr.  ix.  1  ff.).     [Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  moitioned  in  Uie  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5) 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  asngning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
generations  for  350  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  fkom  St  MatU  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Euai 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibean  [Ibean],  as  it 


VI  13,  *n  whom  u  urmgih,  aflonis  a  similar 

tag.  Gsasnlus  tlilnks  the  name  as  applied  to  8oi 
oinoo*s  pillar  may  have  been  that  ef  the  4oDor  or  ar 
cutset  H 
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itatod  iiiUi  wvtw  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
nmleni  Taknud  nod  ^vioua  nbbis,  several  gEa- 
entiontf  must  lie  inserted.  l)r.  KeimiooU,  from  the 
diilerence  in  form  between  SaliiiAh  and  Salmon 
(Kuth  iv.  20,  21  Ji  supposes  tliat  by  mistake  two 
different  men  were  identified  {Diueti,  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  thrte  generations,  and  this  suppo- 
sition gires  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nico- 
laas  Lyranus  the  theory,  **  dicunt  mi^ores  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  qood  trt$  /utiini  Booz  nbi  succc- 
detitrs;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tree  sub  uno  nomine  oom- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  yean,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  nuury  till  the  sge  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Gtneaioyie* ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  id.  p.  262,  Ac.). 

2.  }^o.\x.  [in  1  K.  BoA«i^,  Vat.  BaAa(,  Alex. 
Boos,  Comp.  B^a(;  in  2  Via.  LXX.  ^x^'* 
9trtnyth'\j  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brasen 
pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jaciiin.] 
It  Mtood  on  the  left,  and  was  17  j  cubits  high  (1  K. 
vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15;  eJer.  Ui.  21).  It  was 
hoUow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5  cubits  high, 
ornamented  with  net-work  and  lOU  pom^janates. 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  stating  the  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  excluding  of  the 
ornament  which  united  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter, 
Ac.  F.  W.  F. 

BOCCAS  {6  BoKxii'  BocctiB),  a  priest  in  the 
line  of  ^:sd^BS  (1  Esdr.  \iu.  2).  [Bukki;  Bo- 
kith.] 

BOUH'BRU  P"^?!!!  [yw<A  or  frgUtym]  \ 
Bocru:  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44,  aooording  to  the 
present  Ilelurew  text),  son  of  Axel;  but  rendered 
wporr^oicor  by  LXX.   in  both  passages,   as  if 

pointed  ^nb21.     [Becher.]  A.  C.  H. 

BO'CHIM  (D^P'an,  the  weqten:  6  KXavB- 
ItAv^  K\av9fi&yts'  foem  JUndum  the  laeryma- 
mm),  a  place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  abo^'e  Gilgal 
(Ju(^.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
"wept"  there. 

*The  lAX.  insert  ^irl  Bai^A  alter  Bochim, 
aifd  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
that  the  pbee  of  weeping  was  near  Bethel.  The 
going  up  thither   "of  the  angd'*   from   Gilgal 

(bS!5)  fevoTs  that  new.  Bertheau  {RichUr,  p. 
50)  infers  from  the  sacrifices  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  ha\'e  l)een  at  the  time  &r  fW>m  one 
of  their  sacred  places,  perhaps  Shibh;  but  (see 
Keii'M  Book  of  Judyts,  p.  264)  they  were  not  re- 
itricted  in  tlds  manner,  hut  performed  such  rites 
ui  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occuned.  H. 

BCKHAN  (inia  [thumb-]:  [Ba*«6r:  in  Josh. 
Kvili.  17  Alex.  Boaju;  Comp.  Aid.]  Body'  Boen), 
%  Reubenite  after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly 
WBCted  to  commemorate  some  achievement  in  the 
xmquest  of  Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  di.  12).  Its 
^sition  was  on  tlie  border  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  between  Beth-arabah  and  Beth- 
hogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim  and  £n-ahemesh  on 
ihe  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv. 
S,  xvill.  M).     [STOKKa.]  W,  L.  B. 

BOIL.       [>fEDICIlfR.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (nfe'tniip, 
9firtUUh6th)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  WngltA^ 
ifmply  a  place  for  iht  hmA.    Haidj  fravvOers,  like 
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Jaoob  (Gen.  xxviu.  11,  18)  and  El^ah  (1  K.  lU 
G),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  imi 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  soldiers  on  tbt 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Saa 
xxvi.  7, 11, 12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elyah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's 
midnight  ad%'enture  becomes  more  oonsfucuoualy 
daring.  The  •*  pillow ''  of  goat's  hair  which  Mi- 
chal's  cunning  put  in  the  pkioe  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband*s  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's 
hair,  to  protect  the  sleeper  fVom  the  mosquitoes 
(GtM-k.  iii.  101,  note\  like  the  "canopy  "  of  Holo- 
fcnes.     [Da VIII,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

*BOLLED.  "  The  flax  was  boUed;'  Ex.  U. 
31,  i.  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  word  boU 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  6ai/,  bole^  bouL    The 

Hebrew  term  here  used,  ^ j723,  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  was  in  bud,  ready 
to  ffewier  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst, «.  v.).  See  also  Flax. 

A. 
BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BOKNET.  [See  Heao-dress.]  In  old 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bon- 
net "  was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thci 
in  HaU's  Rich.  ///.,  fol.  9  a.:  '>  And  after  a  lytle 
season  puttyng  of  hys  boMth  he  sayde:  O  Lorde 
CSod  creator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this 
realme  of  Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same 
botmden  to  thy  goodnes.*'  And  in  Shakespeara 
{Hand.  v.  2): 

«  Tour  AoNiMt  to  his  light  use :  'tis  for  the  head.*' 

W.  A.  W. 
BOOK.     [Writino.] 

BOOTHS.       [SircooTH ;      Tabernacles, 

Feast  of.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  a^ves  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  16);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition 
against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to 
destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  Ac.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reaerred 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  e^-ery  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro 
priated  to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similariy  reserved  and  i^ipropriated  to  the 
I^tes  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the 
army,  David  added  a  rqinil>tion  that  the  baggage* 
guard  should  share  equaUy  with  the  troops  engaged. 
The  present  made  by  David  out  of  hk  booty  to  tb« 
elders  of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  set  of  gratefe; 
eourtesy  merely,  though  periiaps  tuggested  by  tht 
law,  Num.  /.  e.  So  the  spoUi  devoted  by  him  tt 
proride  fbr  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  ft«t 
win  offering  (1  Sam.  xzx.  24-d6;  2  Sam  viii.  11 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  87).  H    H. 


BOOZ 

WrOZ  (Rm,  T.  Bo^t  Lwfasi.  \Tng.  wd 
r«h.  (Till  ad.)]  ^tb  ABU  |lii  Luka]  Beit; 
"Huh.  (Stli  ed.)  In  HUL,  witfa  B  uhI  Sin.,  bWi:] 
WDf),  lixU.  i.  B;  Luka  lli.  33.    [BoAz.j 

BOHITH  (MmM),  >  priMt  in  the  Um  rf 
Eadnu  (3  EMr.  i.  2).    Tbe  uiuna  k  ■  MRiq)tioci 

3C  BUHKI. 

BORROWING.     [LoA.-(.] 

BOS'CATH  (npya  [^mj],  3  K.  nU.  1, 

[BOIKATH] 

■  BOSOM,  tor  tha  tonm  oT  >  gvmept  mod 
iU  uia,  lea  Diii-iib,  a  (4.)i  fbi  Uk  eipnadon  "t« 
lia  at  <*  in  (Hie'*  boacnu."  hb  Mk*li>,  hIb  Aboa- 
>iAM'a  Booon.   Ste  aba  Cbl-bf,  3.  A. 

BO'SOR,  L  {Bovip;  [Aln.  Bwririp  In  nr. 
^0  );  -ffl^B  :  Boior),  ■  citj  both  large  and 
(bnified,  on  Iha  E«t  (rf  Jordan  in  Uw  land  of 
Uilmd  (Gala.id1,  ouned  with  Dvusb  (ll«ora), 
Canwim,  and  otber  plaoaa  in  I  ilmoc,  v.  3e,  3ti. 
It  u  pRitaU;  Bkzer,  tlm^  tlien  ii  nothing  to 
make  tlw  ideDtiflcation  certain. 

i.  (BJffOfi:  Sii»or),  the  An 
nuuucii^  (lie  name  of  Beob,  the  bther  d  Balaam 
(3  I'et.  ii.  IS};  in  ueoidaiioa  with  tb* iDbhtituHon, 
frvquBt  In  Chaldes,  of  5  (or  5  (■ 
[144). 

BOS'ORA  IBotrapi  [V]  and  [Comp.]  Bovn^; 
[Horn.  Ala.  -Boaaapa,  Basap ;  Sin.  Baaopa'} 
jJ-iS:  SarnjT,  floaor),  Brtrong  dij  in  Gilew! 
Miao  bf  Judu  Haceabwu  (1  Mace.  t.  36,  3S). 
dontitlaat  tlw  aune  aa  Buxk.mi. 

BOTOH.       [IfkKK'INR.] 

BOTTLE.  The  word*  which  an  raidend  iu 
A.  V.  of  O.  T.  "botOe"  are.  (1.)  non  (Goi.  ui. 
U,»,1B}:  IriJi:  Wfr.-aikin-boltle.  (3.1^^1, 
«r  *?3^  (1  Sam.  i.  3;  Job  niiii;.  37;  Jer.  liiL 
IS;  Ii.  *.  II,  in.    14;  Um.    ir.    9):  h.rflav, 

nJo.    (3.)  p-lSn?  {Jer.  vt.  I):  fl«i,  i^rpitr 
(4.)  "<NJ  (Joeh.  U.  4,  13;  Judg. 


BOTTLE 


Hi 


(t.  IB;  t  3am.  iri.  90;  IV 


1.83):  igH6t:  uttr, 
■•  bottle  •' 


In  K.  T.  the  only  word 
iraj,  (Malt.  ii.  IT;  Maik  ii.  »;  ijiKe  r.  37). 
The  bottle*  d  Scriptuie  an  thiu  pvidentlf  of  two 
kinck:  (1.)  The  akin  bottle.  (3.)  The  bottle  of 
Butben  or  nhia  Tin,  both  of  them  capable  of  be- 
inK  ckaed  from  the  air. 

I.  The  akin  bottle  mrill  be  httt  docrihed  In  tba 
foUowiDg  aocsont  ccdlecled  ftvin  Chanlin  and  otb- 
en.  The  Anba,  and  all  thoae  lliat  lead  u  wandtr- 
ing  life,  keep  tbetr  mUr,  milk,  and  other  liquon, 
a  ladhacn  boltka.  Tbaee  are  made  of  uwtakinL 
ffhm  the  aninn]  la  killed,  thej  cut  olf  iU  bet 
ud  Ma  ^ad.  anit  thej  draw  it  in  thia  niaiuier  out 
*f  tba  akin,  without  opming  id  bdlj.     In  Anuria 


tele  i*  lm|vtad  to  tb>  water. 
WW  op  the  ptaeea  when  Uk  te^•  wen  cut  off  and 
t*  tid,  ud  wbn  It  ia  flUed  thej  lie  It  abml  m 
aoik.  The  gnat  IcB'iiBn  bottle*  m  made  of  the 
Ain  of  a  hiv^Dat,  aiid  the  mull  onea,  that  mtt* 
Mlaad  of  a  botUe  of  wMa,  on  the 


at  a  kU*  ikin.  He*!  battle*  whai  nnl  an  n- 
paired  aometimca  bj  letting  in  a  piece ;  aonictlmc* 
b;  gatheting  np  Iha  womided  plaoe  in  niouDS  of 
a  puree;  asoietimea  thejr  put  in  a  round  Bat  [ricce 
of  wood,  and'bj  that  msna  >l'^  the  hole  (Char, 
din,  ii.  40&,  viil.  40»;  Wellaled,  Ar.Ai.i,  i.  88;  H. 
TS;  Lao*,  ifori  Eg.  ii.  d;  ilanutr,  iron,  Lltar- 
din'a  nat«»,  ed.  Ckrke,  i.  384).  Bnicr  gin*  ■  de- 
Bcriptlon  of  a  ireaad  ol  the  lame  kind,  but  larger. 
"  A  gerha  ia  an  oi'i  akin,  aquuvd,  and  tlie  ei^et 
•ewad  together  b;  a  double  aeun,  which  does  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  i*  left  at  the  lop,  in 
the  aune  manna  aa  the  bunghole  of  a  caak;  arauml 
thia  the  aiiin  ia  galhoed  to  the  uxe  of  a  lai^  hand- 
ful, which,  wboi  the  geiba  it  fuU  of  mta,  ia  tinl 
round  with  wliipcord.  'nioe  gertju  couloir,  about 
liily  galkina  ach.  and  two  of  Ibem  are  the  load  ol 
■  caiiiel.  Thej  are  then  all  benneaivd  on  the  nut- 
tide  with  jfTEaae,  u  w^  lo  hinder  the  water  &otn 
ooiing  thmuifh,  aa  lo  pement  ite  being  tnpontui 
l)j  the  hiat  of  the  tun  upon  tlie  gerha,  which,  in 
tiict,  happened  Ic  ui  twice,  to  a*  lo  put  u*  is 
danger  of  pcriihIiH  with  thint"     (TVmJi,  ii 

au.) 

I 


Giecka,  Romana,  and  ^-ptiana,  bj  Homer  (<M 
Ti.  T8,  oImf  Ixtw  'A«r  ir  c^/.l-i  «.  iii. 
S4T);  hy  Herodotus,  aa  uaed  In  Vj;y],t  (ii.  1S1), 
where  he  ipeaka  of  letting  Ihe  wiiH  uiit  ■•{  the  akin 
bj  the  wojedr,  the  end  naallf  lied  up  to  urn  aa 
the  neck;  bj  Viigil  (Ceor;.  ii.  .ISt).  Abo  bj 
Athoiieiie,  who  matioua  a  laige  akin4iiittle  of  Ibr 
nature  of  (he  gerba  Ihrxht  I*  vuloAAr  Stpnimr 
tji^atiltlvot,  1-  38,  p.  199].  Chanlin  aaya  (hat 
wine  in  Pas*  ia  prenrred  in  akina  latuniled  with 
{Hleh,  which,  whoi  good,  impart  no  flavor  lo  Ihe 
wine  [  Kuyijcj,  ir.  75).  Skine  for  wine  or  other 
llqaida  are  in  oae  to  thia  day  in  Spun,  where  thej 
are  called  borrachaa. 

The  effect  of  eilemil  heat  upmi  a  tkin-botll^  la 
indicated  in  Ht.  nil.  83,  "a  bottle  in  the  inioii*' 
uid  oT  eipantion  produced  by  feniientation  in  MaU. 
ii.  IT,  '- new  wine  hi  old  bottlet "  [or  "akin*"]. 

2.  Veaada  of  metal,  eartbeai,  or  ehia  win  fa 
liquid*  were  in  uk  among  Iha  Greek*,  Egrpttvit 


%rP>kB  DeWfa.    1  to  T,  fm,  8  ta  11,  eaitbaaaae* 
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RtniKli.1.  uhI  Aajriaiu  {)(pvaiTimn  fulAs 
Tiftmrll,  ■*"•"•  1-  20  (38);  ifyupii,  fdXi,,  It- 
uui.  ■iVi :  i^(8(Tor  f  I jAitr  Mfvrw,  '^0 ),  *nd 
lino  liD  ikniU  uiiang  Ibe  Jt«t,  enpoHiU)  in  liUr 
tiniM.  lliiuJo-.  lii.  1,  "ipotter'aohtaoi  bottle." 
TTw  .levi-j  prohaWj  borimiTd  thai  nan  ii&iii  ires  in 
Uiii  imrlicular  fr«rn  F.ejpt,  which  ni  cclelinled 
Ibr  i-lu>  wnrk.  •>  nmiini  and  itluitntioti*  of 
KgYpii;!!!  HurktDUithip  m  aUnt  it  kut  u  euij 
u  the  ]:>Ih  rentury  u.  c.  (Wilkhuon,  ii.  6»,  GO). 
(ila..~  I  •itllea  oT  the  3d  or  4th  anturj  b.  r.  have 

hCBi  I il  >t  BAbykm  hj;  Mr.  Ujurl.     At  < '  ' 

iitfiny  (q-rnuiK  obtain  m  Livelihood  by  idiing 


BOX-TREE 


Klikh  is 


or  bj  the  nnier  himself  on  hit  lack  in  pilclien 
ofparoiin  gnj  euth  (Ijuie.  ih-d.  Kg.  ii.  IfiS,  l£S; 
Birekhirdt,  iSyi-iir,  p.  611;  Maundrdi,  Jaumtg, 
p.  4l»7.  Hohn;  WiDJiuoD,  hgypl,c.  iii.  vol.  i.  148- 
IDB;  Oic(.  of  AtOiq.  VivL'H;  Lajaid,  jV'inRvA and 
SoMm,  pp.  186,  603;  Ueaeniui,  (.  cr.) 

H.  W.  P. 


•  BOTTOMLESS  PIT.     [Dkf.p.  Thk.] 
BOW.     [Anus.] 

•  BOWELS  (D'SO,  n'"nO'?>  <nrX<l7X")- 
'{"he  Iwwele  were  regarded  bj  tbfl  Hebrem  aa  the  sc&t 
of  the  tender  aifcctions,  and  the  term  is  tliereTore 
iit\en  iiaed  tropicaU;,  like  hrn<l,  /nuilf,  and  bvoni 
in  Eneli^h.  Our  tnuubton  bait  loinctima  judi- 
:ioust}  varied  the  eipnssion  to  tuit  the  l'ji(;llsh 
idiom,  as  in  Vt.  m.  6,  xl.  8,  Prov.  li).  10,  Luke  i. 
"8.  2  I  or.  vii.  15  (oee  the  miirf^n  in  the»e  placet); 
liul  ill  man)'  other  caaes  they  hare  Riven  a  bald, 
Vk-Tbal  (rMnlaCion  where  a  ditferenl  rendering  would 
have  nHtretuppilyerpreased  the  meaning;  aa,  '*The 
bsnU  (hearts)  of  the  lunla  are  refieslied  by  thee  " ; 
■'  Ve  aie  not  strullened  in  ut,  hut  m  itniilentd  in 
voiir  OTii  inmfi "  (aflbttioua) ;  aee  CaoC.  v.  1;  Jer. 
iv.  19.  imi.  aO;  Ecclus.  nx.  7;  2  Cor.  vi.  J2; 
I'hil.  i.  8,  u.  1;  Col.  iii.  1!;  rhilem.  7,  13,  BO; 
I  John  iii.  17.  A. 

BOWL-  (1.)  nV| :  nptwTirit«4^ow'fimc- 
»/<u;.eeGe.,  p.388.  (2.)  b^D  :    x«in,:    LP*i- 

tla,]  Cfficba.  (3.)  bsp:  «1»  in  A.  V.  diih.  (1.) 
?^?3'  Ktarlip:  iry/Jm.  it.)  n'jvJB  :  niaBof- 
tyaUivr.     Of  (beee  word*  (1)  maj  hi  lak«n  (a  in- 

licate  ehiefly  roundnest,  from  ^^J,  nU,  aa  a  hall 
n  globe,  placed  as  an  omimmt  on  the  topi  or  c^i- 
Itali  of  mlumni  <1  K.  vii.  41 ;  3  Chr.  iv.  13,  13) : 
lUo  the  knob  or  boa  Ihna  obich  ]  niceed  the 


ot  nnrH,''tDb»itimlfht,"  e»ilni  um  ■■  <Biiii. 


(Zech.  it.  l),aiidabsa 
T.  "golden  hori"  (Eol- 
K'l.  S);  (S)  indicating  lowneaa,  i*  poii^ia  >  ihal- 
low  diah  or  botin;  (3)  a  boDiiw  venel;  (4)  a  loaut 
vsaael  (Ja.  uit.  6)  npifon  L\X. ;  (b)  >  hutn- 
toy  Tend,  from  H]^^.  parr. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevaili  ai  to  the  [n«ae  fccs 
and  materia]  of  (heae  v»ek  as  ia  notioed  under 
Basih.  Bowli  would  i^obably  be  uied  al  meak  fin 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  |3  K.  iv.  40).  Hodon 
Anba  are  oontent  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
Briliih  Museum  are  dqioaited  wvtral  tam-cotta 
bowls  with  ChaldRttn  inscriptions  of  a  aupentitious 
chaiacler,  ei]rening  charms  againtt  ticknen  and 
evil  spirila,  which  may  posaiUy  erplaio  the  "  divin- 
ing cup  "  of  Joaeph  (fien.  iliv.  6).  The  bowl  waa 
filled  with  aone  liquid  and  drunk  off  at  a  chano 
against  evil.  See  a  case  of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking 
watCT  out  of  a  black  atone  as  a  charm  against  mia- 
(brtunellileig,  Zi/eo/'J/iMra,  i.  318).  One  of  the 
Brit.  IIUL  bowls  still  retains  tbe  stain  of  a  liquid. 
Tbae  bowls,  boweva,  are  thought  b;  Hr.  BaA 
not  to  be  very  ancieot  (Lajwd,  JViii.  ami  Bab. 
«0S,  fill,  eae.  Buck,  Aik.  PoOtry,  i.  lU. 
Shaw,  831).  H.  W,  P. 

•  Tbtn  b  no  sucb  Hebrew  word  ■■  7?p  (Ho, 
3,  abovt):  the  word  tninalslad  diih  In  tba  puHga 
which  must  be  refined  to  (Judg.  t.  SS)  b  b^D 
(No.  2),  Ibr  which  an  obsol^  Tab  bOp  hM  bnn 
atiamed  by  some  leiieogniphtra  as  Ihe  root-  Fiint 
njecls  this  etymology.  OuMr  Hebrew  wtvdi  tnm*- 
Ued  itwf  in  the  A.  V.  u«  \i,  Zteb.  It.  9; 
rnlU,  KB  Basin;  and  ^D,  ] 
iii.  13  (14),  abo  no 

•BOX.  TheHebivwwoH  ('T)C:4w^:  JnA- 
ruJ")  so  rendered  in  3  K.  Ii.  1,  3  ("■AoEef  oO"), 
properly  denMea  s  flask  or  bottle.     Id  1  Sam.  1. 1 


1  K.  viL  H;  S  K. 


BOX-TREE  (-n»Sri,'  ttatatr: 
c/3aai;  litata,  piimi)  axon  in  Ii.  U.  tS, 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree 
wood  from  l<t>uion  for  the  temple  thst  waa  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  Iii  ts.  xli.  IB  the  Ita—Mr  is 
metitioued  In  connection  with  Che  cedar,  i'  the  fir- 
tice  and  the  |ane,"  Ac.,  which  ihoold  me  day  be 
planted  in  the  wildeniesa,  Tbere  is  grcsit  uncer- 
tainty as  (o  the  tree  denoted  by  (he  It/i—li6r.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewiih  wrileai  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Monluut,  Ueodstjua,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modem  ierei,Hit ;  KoacDDiiilkr  {BiU.  Bm. 
300).  Celsiut  iSitrai.  ii.  163),  and  Pukhont  {llii. 
Ltx.  s.  V.  -Iltrsn)  are  also  in  &TOr  of  the  boi- 
tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Anbic  veinan  of  SMdiat 
uiidenifand  the  trnnhur  to  denote  a  spedea  of  cedar 
called  thet-Mn,*'  which  is  distinguished  by  the  smaO 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  gnnrth  of  Ik 
branches  This  inlcrprelatioD  ia  tlao  anctlODed 
by  Geaniius  and  Fiint  {flii.  QsNorA  p.  1*4; 
Killer  ( Hiftjjhyl.  I.  401  ]  beUera  tbe  BdiRW  wicce 
may  d^ote  either  the  box  or  Uw  nwple.    Wili 


nge  in  Ki.  utii.  S,*  ilUiougli  i 
iKledged  diSlcultj.  fans  l>e«i  tak 
enmiiUer,  uid  othen.  to  uphuld 


UOZBZ  ItUZRAH  S^I 

rvitu^  to  to**.  Ubeory  vhich  idetitifk-d  tW  /■ 
with  die  ittrUn,  tbaa  ii  not,  bcjimd  Ihr  «i 
of  th>  SiTiac  *nd  Anhic  venions,  aoj  aUia 

what  ine  li  nuwit  by  tba  rhu-tia :  it  ii  Bipposod  ,  count  of  the  varioui  nadingi  of  titat  i«j«ige  irf 
tobenme  kind  i^odu:  but  alUiough  Uw  .\nbio  i  KuaimtiUa-'s  ScliU.  in  Ki.  iini.  6.  Ilic  niurl 
ttmoB  of  DloKwida  gitei  aAtriin  »  the  niiderinc  ntiihctw;  timniluiun  jjipean  to  ui  to  lie  thst  of 
at  the  Greek  tiifa,,  the  tiro  tniea  which  Dhi»-1  Bochurt  (tfei^.  6V.  i.  iii.  c.  o,  180)  and  Koteii- 
coridoipeskiofieeni  rather  to  Ic  nisml  Uilhe,mulkr:  "  THt  hencha  hire  thej-  nude  of  ivorj, 
Kaimjnyieru  thui  to  thu  o(  /mm,  llowevH-|inl«id  with  boi-wood  frun.  the  iiila  of  ChittLm." 
(tf«n*.  1.  80)  and  S|irenKei  IHitl.  Hn  \  Suw  it  in  ptolnhk  that  the  i>tc«  of  Cbittim  maj 
.  ai!7)  identify  the  <*(i«iii  with  the  Pmui ,  refer  to  uij  of  the  iiluids  or  maritime  dintrifta  of 
the  cedar  of  LelADon.  Aeeordiiig  [  tbe  Meditonmeui.  Bochart  l.elteve>  i.'ur»iix  i) 
■"-"' caJIed  i*trAl»,    llw  intended  Li  thn  |MHa(!B;  the  Vule.  iiu  "de  insutii 


U„-b. 

ftrfn* 

to  Niebiihr  alw  the  cedar 


ArrM.a     Althuu^'h  the  claim  whic 
hM  to  repment  llie  Ir-isliur  of  I 
t>*  tu  tnun  bein^  ■atiaG^ctoriiy  a 


ft.f  ;, 


1)  of  the  ihrri'm. 


.MrtHipi  tlwt  ct  the 
mlj  other  known  ipede),  Burat  ifilentv" :  but 
the  point  niiut  be  left  undetennined.  W,  H. 

BO'ZBZ  (V^*'^3,  tiiting,  accorduii  to  the 
eoi(j«tiireor()eaenita,  Thn.  p.  329:  Uaai,:  [Vat. 
BkV'  I'omp.  Buflti:]  iS<wi),  the  name  .^  one  of 
the  l».j  "iihani  roclia"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
diff "  J  "  Ijetveei^  the  pafKizei  *'  bj  which  Jonathan 
enttfttP  the  I'hiliiitiiie  gairimi.  It  neenu  tii  hate 
Imui  lliat  on  the  north  aide  (1  Sam.  liv.  4,  5). 
INihinwii  nolices  two  bill-'  of  Miint  conical  Ibrni 
in  the  1-itan  ot  the  IVi-dy  Stmiail  juit  below 
.VilU«aa  (L  UI  and  iii.  23il:.  Stanley,  on  the 
Mh«  kuid,  eouhl  not  nuk>  th^:.  out  \S.  ^  P.  aOfi, 
Wte).     And  hxtod  Iheae  hilit  anr-T  neitbet  to 


•  ?3«'  D''i.ff'ern5   it"^   Tl'f.'Ti\u"w."m"ia^'' 


the  nprarfoa  of  the  tatt  n 

the  naFiatire.     [See  Sknkh,  Amer,  od.]         ti. 

BOZTCATH  (n,"!?5  [.'.»..,]  -.  Haffijl^s 
Alei.  M<U7xa#:  [romp.  B«r.x<«-  -^l^'  BaimiOO 
In  Kings,-  "    "■•  

the  Shffrhh 

h  ia  mentioned  w 


le  rite  has  yet  beau  diaooiTTed.  !'•. 

BOZTIAH  C^'.'?,  po-.ll.iy  from  Bnxrt  with 
Im  force  of  rotrainin);,  ttierefure  used  lor  a.  iherp- 


uii  irntrsnic  in  on*  -om 

[be  eaipnvlan  ''  daoffbter  of  tan- 
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Md,  Gqkd.  «.  0.:  Bo<r6f^;  BocSp,  aho  ^Wp«»/ia 
Jer.  xHz.  23,  rcrxoi  Am.  i.  13;  [jSxi^isalic.  U. 
12,  Vulg.  ort/« ;]  Boum)^  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  east  uf  Palestixie.  1«  In  Rdom  — 
the  city  of  Jobab  the  ton  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  earij 
tings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxx^i.  S3;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubUeM  the  place  mentioned  in  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  bdii.  1  (in  connection  with 
Kidom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12,  »*  sheep  of  B.,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiT.  6 ;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  Gesenius  "  fold,"  "  the  she^  of  the  fold,** 
Ges.  Thes,  230).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Onomasticon  (Bocri^p)  as  a  city 
of  Esau  in  the  mountains  of  Idumsea,  in  connection 
with  Is.  Ixiii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra 
in  Penea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
modem  r^resentative  of  Bozrah  is  eUButaireh^ 

B^JL^jul;  which  was  first  visited  by  Burckhar.it 

{Syr.  407 ;  Reazeym^  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
di^ct  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
TAflleh  and  Petra.  about  half-way  between  the 
Utter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyi-n  and  Bmida 
(du4>.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167).  The 
'*  goats  '*  which  Isaiah  comiects  with  the  place  were 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighborhood  by 
Burckhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (dviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 

in  ««the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  HD'^tSn  ^Hfc^, 
f.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  tiie  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  BfUea  of  the 
modem  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijath- 
ftim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  htely  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan,  ftill 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damatau^  ii. 
163,  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  m  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  bdng  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.  g.  Num.  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xiii. ;  Is.  xvi. ;  £z. 
XXV.;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "  fiir  and  near  '*  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fiict  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "  sheep  masters  "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  8ig;iiif}ing  a  sheep-foU  must  ha^'e  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modem  Butrd^  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Baurdn,  see  Reland,  p. 
(65,  and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  G. 

BRAOELET  (H'T^??^ :  tf^^AAwr;  xAiai^r)- 
I  nder  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  ni*nw«r  in  which  they  were  won,  Ac. 

Besidfli  n'TVVt^y  three  [four]  otherwords  are  trans- 

ated  by  <* bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  namely :  (1.)  TpV 

jfrom  ^^1  to  fiisten),  Num.  xxzi.  50,  Ac  (2.) 
nn^  (a  chain,  atipd,  torn  its  bebg  wreathed, 
^Q7)«     H  only  ocenxB  In  this  nnae  in  Is.  ili.  19, 


BBAStt 

hot  oompare  the  expression  **  wreolhen  ebiiu  **  ia 
Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22.  Braoeksti  of  fine  twiaCnd  Vaie 
Uan  goM  are  stiQ  common  in  £^jpt  (Lane,  ii.  d6&. 

Append.  A.  and  phtes).    (3.)  b^HB,  Gen.  xxxviii 

18,  25,  rendered  •*bi»celet,"  hot  meaning  prol>* 
ably  *'a  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  sus^Mnded ' 

(Gesen.  s.  v.).    [(4.)  HH,  v^pvyls^  armilU,  Ex. 

XXXV.  22,  whfeh  rome  (Gesenias,  Knobel)  nnder- 
stand  to  denote  a  hook  or  datp  for  Hrtfning  Hat 
garments  of  women,  others  (RosenmiiOer,  De  Watte. 
Kaliscb)  a  noee-rtng.  —  A.] 


Gold  iPgyptian  Bracelet    nftlkinsao.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bnMxletB,  as  ««  ne 
from  ('ant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  *<Hii 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  fuU  set  with  topaaes.*' 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kuigs:  («the  anns 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  torwit  by  brace 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.     (Nineveh  Marbles.) 

UU,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beantj 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were 
probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  (JVmerpA, 
U.  323).  These  may  be  obeerved  on  the  aeulploree 
in  the  British  Museum.     [Armlet;  Akklet.] 

F.  W.  F. 

BRAMBLE.     [Thorks.] 
BRASS  (xoXjcSs).    The  word  ^^.^(^  (from 
the  root  tX^tl^,  ft>  thint)  is  improperly  translated  by 

**  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  sinoe  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound 
of  copper  and  dnc  known  by  that  name.  In  moitt 
phKXs  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  he 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  {xa^Jchs  KfKpafiiyos)^  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  fit>m  Deut.  viii.  9,  ^  out  of  whoe« 
hiDs  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  25,  *»Thy  shoes  shall  be  faxm  and  bnss." 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  hav« 
been  the  case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15, 17  [</e  Mart, 
Pal.  c.  7])  speaks  of  the  Christiana  being  eon 
demned  rots  xwrh  ^atrit  r^s  naKaurrlmiis  x*A' 
Kov  furdiJJiOit  (lightfoot,  Cent  Chorogr.  e .  99). 
[Asher.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  vrorking  ii  is  attributed  to  T\il«l- 
cain  ((}en.  iv.  22;  cf.  WUkinwni,  Anc  Eyfgd.  Ui. 
243;  oomp.  ** Prior  asris  ent  qinm  feni  eognltai 
vras,"  Lucr.  v.  i292).  Its  extnow  dnetilHy  (x«A 
Khs  from  x^^^  °^*^  '^  application  alnmt  vuh 
versal  among  the  ancients,  as  Henod  expresdiy  — 
{Did.  qfAnL,  art  JS$). 


BBATING 

Tm  hbm  word  b  ued  for  money,  in  both  Te>- 
lUMOti  (El.  zvi.  86;«  Matt.  z.  9,  Ad.)- 

It  !■  often  oaed  in  metaphon,  e.  ^.  Lev.  zxvi.  19, 
'( I  win  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
u  braai/*  L  e.  dead  and  hard,  lliia  ezpression  is 
rerened  in  Deut  xzviii.  S3  (oomp.  Cokridge'B  "  All 
in  a  hot  and  copper  ilEy,"  Ac,  Ane.  Mar.).  "  U 
my  fleah  of  brass,**  t.  e.  inTulnerabfe,  Job  vi.  12. 
**  Thej  are  all  brass  and  iron,**  t.  e  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  ▼!.  88.  It  is  often  used  as  au  emblem 
•if  ritrength,  Zeeh.  vi.  1;  Jer.  i.  18,  Ac.  The 
**  bruen  thighs  **  of  tlie  mysUc  image  in  Nebu- 
ohadneuar*s  dream  were  a  fit  symbol  o?  the  "Axoioi 
X^^^jcoxirmpts,  No  special  mention  of  oriclialcum 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xa^oXf/Boyov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
{el  wMcr  ttbrov  5/<oiot  ^a\KoX.ifidr^)y  has  excited 
mush  difibrenoe  fut  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
^  fine  brsss,**  as  though  it  were  ftom  xoAjt^t  and 
K§(fitt  (smelting  brass),  or  that  iptlxoKicoSt  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Boch- 
art  makes  it  ^as  album  igneo oolore spiendens,**  as 

though  ftom  l^b,  M  shining.**    It  mojf  perhaps  be 

deep-eolored  ftanUncense,  as  opposed  to  iifiyvpoki- 
BoMow  (Udddl  and  Scott's  Lex.).        F.  W.  F. 

*BRATINO  IN  A  MORTAR,  Prov. 
zxvii.  9S.     [PuinsHiiEirrs,  HI.  (a.)  4.] 

•  BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  zzv.  13;  Jer.  lU.  17. 
[Sra,  Molten.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.     [SssPKirr.] 

BREAD  (PTJ^X    The  pcepanOkm  of  braad 

as  an  article  of  food  dates  ftom  a  very  early  period. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  ftom  the  use  of 

he  word  Uchem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  (''bread,**  A.  V.) 

hat  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fiJl,  the  word 

here  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 

earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 

Qcn.  xviiL  6.     The  com  or  grain  (^^O^,  p*^) 

«npk> jed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  best  bread  was 
ijade  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 

the  ««fkmr**  or  »meal**  (nDp.:  iktvpw\  Judg. 
vL  19;  1  Sam.  i.  94;  1  K.  It.' 23,  zvii.  12,  14), 

and  when  rifled  tha  ''fine  flour**   H^D;  more 

ftiiiy  D^tan  nbb,  ex.  kIx.  2;  or  nbb  npp., 

Gen.  xviii.  6;  o'e/ditOus)  usually  employed  in  the 
Mcrsd  oflbrings  (Ex.  uix.  40;  l>ev.  ii.  1;  Es.  xlvi. 
14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
«  K.  vii.  1 ;  Ex.  xvi.  13, 19 ;  Rev.  xviu.  13).  ^*  Uar- 
ky  *'  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (.John  vi.  9, 
18),  or  ui  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
viUi  L  1;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  vi.  6;  Joseph. 
B  J.  V.  10,  $  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  hones  (1 
K  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was 
mean  and  insignificant  (Judg.  vil.  13;  comp.  Jo- 
ssfih.  AnL  ▼.  6,  §  4,  ftdCcur  icpt0ltniv^  iw*  f  vrcXt/or 
Mp^ois  ifipitroy;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
Sffdersd  for  the  oflering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15; 
soup.  Hoe.  iti.  2;    Philo,  ii.  307).      "Spelt** 

(n^BS  :  |\v^  {4a:  rye,  JUches,  tpeU,  A.  V.) 
MS  aiso  ond  both  in  E^ypt  (Ex.  ix.  82)  and  Pal- 
wline  (b  ixvUL  35;  Ei.  hr.  9;  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX. 
Vyw^^  AXu^nrr)-     Hcrodctns 


«  •nwHtelMl  •«  fllthfaMSB  '*  in  Jkrii.  zvL  86  tK.  ▼.), 
■mi  ef  biv*  or  nomj  (HtE^n^t  x*^^^)*     B* 
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(iL  36)  that  in  the  former  ooontry  bread  was  roadi 
exduaively  of  obfra,  which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  hs 
Identifies  with  sea ;  bnt  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32;  comp.  Wllkin- 
ion*s  Ane.  Egypt,  ii.  397).  Occasionally  the  grains 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  a£ied  (Ea. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  " barley  cakes **  (Ea.  iv.  12,  "as  barley 
cakes,**  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  mjiiii 
ingredient.  The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen. 
xviu.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appears  to  have  been  suited  to  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  over*.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  umes  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Uen. 
xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  danghiers  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8): 
female  servants  were  however  empk>yed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13) :  it  appears  alwa}'s  to 
have  been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  fiuuUy 
(Jer.  vU.  18,  xUv.  19;  Matt.  xiu.  83;  cf.  PUn.  xviu. 
11, 28).  Baking,  as  a  profevion,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vil.  4, 6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
grc^gated  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer 
ftom  the  names  "  bakers*  street  '*  (Jer.  xxxviL  21), 
and  "tower  of  the  ovens**  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
"fiimaoes,**  A.  Y.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods, 
bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pal- 
estine {AnL  XV.  9,  $  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Gen.  xviii.  6;  comp.  Harmer*s  Oburvatwiu,  i. 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  In  tha 
Lord*s  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  11;  Luke  xi.  3).  Tha 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  Journey  (Gen.  xly.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  aith  water,  or  perhapa  milk  (Burck- 
hardt*s  NoUe  on  the  Bedoubu,  i.  58);  it  was  then 

kneaded  (tZT^ib)  with  the  hands  (in  E^jpt  with  thp 


(Wllkki 
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Huiitlsiii  knaadlng  dougli  with  tbeir  hands, 
son.     From  a  painting  in  the  Tomb  of 
at  Thebes.) 


feet  also;  Herod,  ii.  36;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  fai 
a    small    wooden    bowl    or    "  kneading-trough  ** 

(n^^l27p,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  can^ 
their  provisbns,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmcr, 
iv.  366  S. ;  the  LXX.  hiclines  to  this  view,  giving 
^eroXf/fifurra,  "store,"  A.  V.,  in  Dent  xxviii. 
6,  '"';  tht  expnsskm  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however, 
"bound  up  in  their  ebthes,**  flivon  the  Idea  of  a 

wooden  bowl),  until  H  became  dough  (p?^ :  tfrott 
Ek.  xii.  84,  39;  2  Sam.  xiU.  8;  Jer.  vii.  U;  Hoa 
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ten  knca^DK  th*  dough  nlOi  Ihalr  fM.  Jit  a 
&  ib«  dongln  h  pi«lHM)r  Itft  (D  fenneol  Id  m 
nt,  ■  li  noir  done  >l  Odn.    (TniklDKu.) 

Tbe  lenn  "dongb  "  ii  impcopa-lj  gjirm  In 
..  V.  «=n'lD^S,  in  Num.  IV.  BO,  Mi 
I.  3Ti  Em.  ili*.  30).     Wben  tkf  kiiading 


■][LiM 


;«];  but 


unl»ve»ttl 

ako,  hMtUy  baked,  woe  eWen,  H  is  still  the  pnv- 
Jnt  ciutom  unong  the  Itedouuia  |(>rn.  iviii.  6, 
xU.  3i  Ei.  liL  39;  Judg.  ri.  ID;  I  Sun.  uvii). 
M).  Such  rakn  was  termed  fl'lSO  (ftfu^io, 
LXX.),  t  word  of  doubtful  kdm,  wiouit;  aup- 
poMd  to  toanj  the  idns  of  lAinnru  (Mint.  I.rr. 
t.  v.),  n««(iw»«{G«en.  riMHur.  p,  B15),ory-~r./j 
(Knobd,  Cbmm.  in  Ei.  lil.  90),  wbils  ksnued 
bread  wu  olkd  V^l?  ^''  ''^'T^'^  <«  -mivi; 
Ki.  lii.  39;  Ho*.  TJi.  4).  Unkavenid  oka  wot 
onleml  to  In  ealei  it  the  panorer  to  atmnMmorate 
(he  buUneu  of  the  depaiture  <Ei.  lii.  IS,  liii.  3. 


■    (I.CT 


15).      The 


(MitL  liu.  33;  Luke  liii.  ai),  •omelinKs  for  ■ 
whole  niKht  ("  their  baker  ileepeth  all  ihf  nii.'ht," 
lloj.  vii.  0),  eipoacd  to  m  moderate  best  in  order  to 
Ibmjd  tile  ferrnentaUoti  (^*  he  cesHth  frjm  Mtir- 
rwg  •'  \yVa:  ••  rmiiing,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "  until 
it  be  tauKDed,"  Hoa.  rii.  4).  The  dough  «u  then 
divided  Into  round  alua  (DH'^  HIISS,  Ut. 
;ircla:  dprni:  "kaT^"  A.  T.;  Ei.  nix.  83; 
Jndg.  Tiii.  S;  1  Sun.  i.  3;  Ptot.  H.  36;  in  Judg. 
ill.  13,  Vl^? ;  luTftt),  not  unlike  flU  HonM  ia 
dupe  and  appeannoe  (Halt.  rii.  9 ;  eomp.  Iy.  3 ), 
■lout  a  (pan  in  diameter  and  ■  flnger'a  breadth  in 
Ihickness  (comp.  Lane's  Maltm  Hi/yplinm,  i.  1S4). 
Thiw  of  thtee  were  rcquiitd  for  the  meal  of  a 
lingle  penon  (Luke  il.  b\  and  (xnuequentij  one 
ni  buvlj  lufflciect  to  tuetain  Ufe  [1  Sam.  il.  86, 
"moTKl,"  A,  v.;  Jei.  ntrti.Sl,  "(deoe,"  A.  V.), 
■bMiea  the  eipreMion  VD?  ^D!?!  "bn»d  of 
•fflletka  "  (1  K.  nil.  ST;  It.  xn.  90),  refaring 
aot  M  tlw  qnalitf  (pamplAeio,  Gntiui),  bat  to 
Iba  foanlitj ;  two  hundred  would  ntBa  for  a  paitj 
%r  ■  naaonable  time  (I  Sam.  nr.  IB;  S  " 
Hi  IV     Tie 


"■  KgjpttaDi  earrjring  bi 


beuM  called  H^H  («\\up(,;  Ei.  nii.  9,  98; 
Lei.  ii.  4,  Tiii.  36,  tdy.  B;  Num.  it.  99;  3  Sam. 
Ti.  19],  uid  mixed  with  oil.  Similai'  oliei,  ipriiikled 
with  Med*,  were  made  in  %jpt  (Wilkinnm,  ii. 
3B8).     Sometima  Uwj  wwe  rolled  out  into  saferi 


((T>;i"1:  Aiywor;  El.  im.  8,  33;  LeT.  iL  4; 
Nam.  tL  15-19),  and  merelj  coated  with  oil.  Oil 
wu  occauonally  added  to  the  ordinal?  cake  (1  K. 
iTii.  19).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  ake  ii  da- 
wrihed  in  9  S»Di.  liii.  B,  B,  10 ;  tbe  dough  («  flour," 

Mimulating  nedi  added,  u  Meou  to  be  implied  in 
the  name  niy^b  (from  0?^,  itari ;  compan 
our  eipnaalon  a  cordiiil:  gaXXifiSts'  mMliim- 
ruim).  Tbe  cika  were  now  takoi  to  the  dtbi, 
having  been  Gnl,  icfording  to  tbe  practice  in  Egjpt, 
gathered  into  "  white  baakeU  "  (Gen.  il.  IB),  ''v'p 


IT-*  ImmI  IGm.  a.  U 
Herod.  U.  SB;  Wflk^ 
•on,  iL38e>. 

llwintfaodi  of  bak- 
ing (n^l*)  wtn,  iM 


BREAD 

A  Ihs  EhA,  adaptod  to  the  ^irioot  ftyln  of 
lUb.  In  th«  towns,  where  isrofenional  bdkan 
^dpdi  then  wefe  no  douM  flud  ovens,  in 
ihape  and  siie  resemUing  thoee  in  use  among 
oarsetvn;  bat  more  tuwJlj  each  household  pos- 

WBied  a  portable  oven  ( "Vl^Tl :  icki0a^s)t  consist- 
i:ig  of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
wUeh  was  heated  inwanilj  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
IS;  Is.  xliv.  16;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grsss  and 
flower^talks  ix^fnos,  Matt  Ti.  30);  when  the  fire 
bad  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  %yptians  (WiUdnaon,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  {CanuntnL 
In  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common  among  the 
Bedouins  (WeUsted's  Traoeis,  I  8dO;  Kiebohr's 
Dtacript.  de  tArabie,  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oren  by  several  fiuoilies  only  took  pboe  in 
time  of  fiunine  (Lev.  zxvi.  36).  Another  species 
of  oven  consistwd  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  gruuud,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bot- 
tom with  pebbks  (Banner,  i.  487).  Jahii  {Ar^ 
choBoL  i.  9,  $  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred 

to  in  the  term  D')*n*«3  (Lev.  xL  35):  but  ^he  dual 
number  is  an  ol^ection  to  this  view.     The  term 

*^'}*n  (Gen.  xL  16)  has  also  been  refiarred  to  it. 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  q)ecially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pasiorjd  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  nttier  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
iqg  a  fire  above  them  (Burekhanlt*s  NoUs^  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Bebouls  TraneUy  p.  84);  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  TraoeU,  i.  350;  Xiebuhr, 
Dtacript.  p.  46);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
being  placed  b^ween  layers  of  dung,  which  bums 
slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  (£z.  iv.  12,  15;  Buxckhaidts  NoUs,  i.  57 ; 
Niebohr's  Dtacript.  p.  46).    The  terms  by  which 

such  cakes  were  described  were  n|17  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  Es.  ziL  89;  IK.  xvu.  13;  Es.  iv?  12;  Hos.  vU. 

8),  :ri7p  (1  K.  xviL  12;  Ps.  zxxv.  16),  or  moiv 

ftiUy  D15^7  nji]^  (1   K.  xix.  6,  lit  on  the 

stones,  •^eoals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  n|7  nferring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
nmnded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Tktaaur.  p. 
997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  tyKpvfiaa^ 
and  in  the  Vulg.  tubdntridm  pomi,  have  oirect 
refereooe  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The 
eakes  required  to  be  careliiUy  turned  during  the 
pncess  (Hos.  vii.  8:  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread;  some 

were  baked  on  a  pan  (n^HO  :  rliyaafov''  aariaffo: 
the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  Uijen  of  the  Be- 
^iaina),*the  resuH  being  similar  to  tl»  kktibt  still 
■ad  among  the  latter  people  (Burekhardt's  Notea, 
68)  or  like  the  Greek  rayfipuu,  which  were 
.  sksd  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen. 
tiT.  66,  p.  646);  sueh  eakes  appear  to  have  been 
ehiefly  lued  as  sacred  ofoings  (Lev.  Ii.  6,  vi.  14, 
viL  9;  1  Chr.  xziu.  29).  A  simihff  cooking  uten- 
M  WW  mad  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  ziii.  9),  named 

'^'HW^  iriym^w),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes, 

lad  then  emptied  them  oat  in  a  heap  (^*'^,  not 
fcmtd,  as  if  It  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon. 
4  4iflknnl  kind  of  bnad,  prcbaMy  resembling  the 
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fUta  of  th^  Btdoulns,  a  paaty  substanoe  (BuMl^ 
haidt*s  Notu^  L  57)  was  prq^ared  in  a  saucepan 

^  ■ 

nyrj^O  {4ffx^'  cratiaUa :  frying-pan.  A, 
v.;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
with  the  etymoJoeical  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
connected  with  boUmg) ;  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  oflferings  (Lev.  iL  7,  \ii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  excepted)  were 
thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  th^  was  by 
breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7;  Lui.  iv.  4;  Matt, 
xiv.  19,  XV.  36,  xxvL  26;  Acts  xr.  11;  comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  8,  §  22,  iprovs  3i^icXa)i  whence  the 

term  DHp,  to  break  =  to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvi. 
7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
KXdaiJMTa  (Matt  xiv.  20;  John  vL  12).  OU 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  6, 12,  as  enaMed 


(D^*7i>?  *  Aquil.  ^oBvpa^iiivosi  «•  fr%Uta 
mMub';  A.  Y.  "mouldy,'*  foUowing  the  LXX.  ^v- 
pwriMT  Jral  fi^fip^/Uifos),  a  term  which  is  also  ap> 
plied  (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  easily 
crumbled  (icoAAvpb: «« cracknels,"  A.  V.). 

W.  L.B. 

BREASTPLATE.    [Aiucs,  p.  161;  High. 

PRIEST,  I.  (2.)  O.] 

•  BREEOHBS  (D*«p;?D :  wtpuncfA^r/em- 
molui),  a  kind  of  drawers,  ertMiding  only  from  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex.  zzviii. 
42,  xxxix.  28;  Lev.  vi.  10,  xvi.  4;  Es.  xliv.  18; 
comp.  Josq>h.  AnL  iit  7,  $  1;  Plulo,  De  Monartk. 
lib.  ii.  e.  6,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.).  See  Priest, 
Dresf.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    [Bbotusr.] 

BRICK  (njgb,  nuuie  of  whiU  day:  »x/^ 
001 :  iater;  in  Ea.  iv.  1,  A.  V.  tile).  Herodotus 
(i.  179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls 
of  Babykm,  says  that  the  day  dug  out  of  the  ditoh 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  KOftiyouri-  The  bricks  wen 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (&4r^a\rof),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of*  reeds  were  stuffed  in. 
This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Confuuon,  iti  which  the  build- 
ers used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  090 ' 
&irfa\ros\  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Joaeph.  AnL  i 
4,  §  3).  In  the  alluvial  pbdn  of  AssjTia,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  cement,  which  bubbles 
up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported 
by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for  binlding  pur- 
poaea,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Ninevdi. 
which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  EgypUan. 
Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  fkr  from  Babylon,  made  of  'burnt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  {irXtpBots  bwraus  iv  iur<pdKT<fi  Kti/i^yata) 
20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also  another  wall 
of  brick  60  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  4,  $  12,  Ui.  4,  §  11;  Nah.  iU.  14;  Uyaid, 
Nineveh,  ti.  46,  252, 278).  MThile  H  is  needless  to 
inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  vrorld  more  lavorable  for  the 
prooess,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  been  more  largely  used  in  later 
times  for  building  pniposes.  The  Babykmlan 
brieks  are  usually  frosn  12  to  18  In.  square,  and 
Si  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are  uauatty  9  in 
bng,  4i  wide,  2i  thidK.)  They  mott  of  them  beat 
the  name  Inaeribsd  in  eansUbrm  diamolar,  ef  Kab 
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dool4  nfOwed 
tboM  of  111  «iriicr  ft  (Lajiid,  ^m.  mu  8afr.  pp. 
50B,  fi31].  The;  Uiut  fomam  man  of  tba  cbume- 
Ur  of  UIm  (Ei.  Iv.  1).  Th«j  nn  •otnMima 
l^ued  ud  BouacUal  with  pattenu  of  ruioiu  col- 
on. S«mlraini>  ii  Bid  bj  Dbxlorua  to  bare  onr- 
Uld  somo  of  bv  bowon  iritb  turtkoce  of  fliuiiHUed 
brick  bsring  eUbonta  d^giu  (Uiod.  ii.  8).  Sa- 
■meUad  bricki  hive  beoi  fouad  mt  Nlmnnid  (Ljij- 
iud,  iL  BI3|.  Ptinf  (vil.  U)  nji  U»t  the  Bih}- 
kmlui  uied  to  raooid  th^dr  lalRiiiomial  obiemk- 
tioni  on  lila  (ooetiUbut  Ubmolk).  He  »!»,  u 
■ell  u  Vitniviui,  dMcribn  tbe  proom  of  malciiig 
bricki  *t  Roma.  Then  mre  tbne  iim,  (1.)  1)  a. 
hoK,  I  ft.  bn»d;  (1.)  i  (GihIi]  piibni  long, 
l9-ia5  in.  (8.)  S  pidau  long,  1S-168T6  in.  The 
lireadth  <a  (3.)  aod  (3.)  the  WM.    B*  MtT*  tba 


Gmki  pnfand  brick  mO*  io  gmmal  k.  rt»4 
(hit.  14i  Titm.  iL  S,  &).  Brieb  of  BHn  IkM 
3  pahni  length  ud  of  leu  Ihu  1|  pdm,  sa  MIM- 
tkmed  bj  the  Tehniidiite  (Geisi.  t.  «.).  Tka  1»- 
nehla,  is  oomiwMi  with  other  ctptiK*,  wen  ^k- 
plo}^  bj  tbe  Egjpliaii  mmirchi  in  miJdog  bticki 
end  in  buildlDg  (Ex.  i.  U,  r.  7).  Kihi-lnda  ■■• 
not  geoBvUj  mod  in  EgjiA,  but  wsm  diied  In  iha 


ntj  ttom  30  in-  or  IT  in.  to  14^  1b. 
long;  SI  In.  (o  6)  In.  wide;  end  T  in.  tc  ij  in. 
thick.  Whni  made  irf  the  MUe  mod,  or  alfanU 
depodt,  thej  requind  (■■  Ihef  itill  raquin)  Mam 
Id  prerent  cmUng,  bnt  thoeB  (bnned  of  diy  takiB 


Fanl(B  optlTH  empkved  la  maUnc  bricki  U  nulw.     (WUUbiob.) 
:^.  1, 1  Heo  ratDinlnc  ■Iter  muTliic  tbe  biteki.    »l^a,B.  Ti^iuiitmi.    tlfe.  t,  6.  Il«  tuiTb^  M^ 
ngi,  ».]&   Ueglnc  ud  mliiDg  ttai  clef  or  uod,     11^8,  U.  lliklii(  brleki  with  ■  woeitai  monM,  <  A. 
Flf.  U.   FilchlDi  ntar  frm  tlia  tank,  *.     Al  •  tb*  biicke  (tdU)  >n  •■Id  to  be  nude  et  Tbeba. 

bid  togethswithoatetnw:  end  crude  brick  wrile  eonetnielad  of  «imAfalMAi,nf  »tiw4i  ■nmy^T^ 
hed  bvqucullj  tha  edditknai  eecurit;  of  a  lays  of  '  imcne  are  to  be  ecai  in  tbe  Briloh  HnBan  nth  u- 
nede  and  iticki,  pboed  at  Inttnale  to  act  la  hbd-  amptiona  indkating  their  data  lod  pofpiae  (Bbck, 
xt  <WilkitMon,  IL  194,  BnaDv  a). ;  fijieh,  ^iiaoil ;  1.  11,  IT).  Amoi^  tba  paintUigi  li  lUiea.  mt 
rdtter),  1.  14;  eon^  Hs.  L  ITS).  Baked  briekt  on  tbe  lomh  of  Kak(h«^^  an  offies  <<  the  aunt  gf 
rawvis  wve  uied,  ohUj  in  ptaeei  in  contact  with  TboUunea  III.  (ahont  140D  B.  c.\  immiiii  tia 
(atv.  Tbej  an  BneOa-  than  Ih*  ion-dHed  bricke  '  mfmed  labon  b  brid-oakitf  of  o^ithtt,  wb 
(Bifch,  1.  33).  A  brkk-kibi  1*  maotloDed  ai  in  ,  are  ■!'■■■  "g-'-i*^  Ann  the  natjm  bj  tte  ookt  b 
ZgTpt  b;  Iha  pnpbal  Jatmiah  (iliii.  B).  A  hcid  wbicb  the;  are  dnwn.  Walchii^  om  tha  Wxt^ 
p7n^dlaavitiooedbjHtn>'t->lna(iL  136)  ae  tba  ai  an  "  taA-nueltn,"  who,  aim^  with  atiab 
nak  of  King  AtjiioM.  Seaoetrii  (ii.  131)  ii  lud  are noeiniig  the  "tale  of  bricki"  mmI  bibh« 
b  ban  aa^jti  hie  captina  hi  building.     No- :  tba  work.     Tbe  laiiii—  cf  dlg^:^  oM  Ite  ^ 
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Noted,  and  though  the  Uboccn  oaoBOt  be  deter* 
miMd  te  be  Jewa,  jet  the  limiUntj  of  emplojrmeDi 
IMnitratf  the  Bible  hiatory  in  a  lemarkabie  digree 
(Wilkinioo,  iL  197;  Birch,  i.  19;  ne  Aristoph. 
Av,  1133,  Aly^mot  rAu^o^^pof ;  El.  ?.  17, 18). 
llie  Jem  leuned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egjpt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
Dafid's  time  (2  Son.  xiL  81),  and  a  complaint 
made  bj  iMiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
inatead  of  unhewn  atone  as  the  law  directed  (b.  Ixv. 
3;  Ex.  iz.  35).     [Pottkht.]  H.  W.  P. 

BRIDE,  BBIDEOROOM.    [liAimiAOB.] 

BRIDGE.    The  onl  j  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshur  (^^07^),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.  £. 
of  the  sea  of  QalOee^  At  this  pboe  a  brii^  still 
•lists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jaoob^  (G»- 
sen.  s.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (9  Sam.  iiL  3,  ziu.  37,  ziv.  83, 
39).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  *^  gates,"  in 
Nahum  iL  6,  *<  bri(4^"  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  undentood,  iHiich  being  burst  by 
intrndation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod. 
iL  97).  Judas  Maccabmus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  nuike  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Cssphor  or  Caspis,  siUuto  near  a  lake  (3  Mac  xiL 
13).  Josephus  (AnL  v.  1,  $  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  passage  d  the  laiaelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  oifK  I^cukto 
w^^spor,  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
made  over  it,  which  under  the  Romans  was  the 
(See  the  notices  below.)    In  Is.  xzxviL  25, 
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^^f  df^  for  water t  is  rendered  by  LXX.  yi^vpta^ 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  fimquent  mention  made  of  ibrds 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  zzziL  23; 
Josh.  iL  7;  Judg.  iii.  98,  vii.  34,  zii.  5;  Is.  xvi. 
3).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  fisw  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Mare.  xiv.  8;  Beland,  p.  984), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
oouraged  interoourse  vrith  neighboring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Sokmon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (L  186)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  irith  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.  c.  circ  600,  connecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babyk>n  (see  Jer.  11.  81,  39,  L  38),  and  Diodorus 
■peaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boate  are  described  also  by 
Herodotus  (!▼.  88,  viL  36;  oomp.  .£ach.  Pert.  69, 
\Ap6ittffios  <rxc8^a)i  ^'^  ^7  Xenophon  {Anab.  ii. 
4,  §  19).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  oif  wicker- 
ipork,  conneeUng  ^ne  pieti,  is  described  by  Layard 
'^L  199),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 


Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Ef^ypt 
aa  eariy  as  the  15th  century  b.  a  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
^09  if.  Birch,  i.  14)  the  Romans  were  the  flmt 
oostnietors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
oiver  the  Jordan  and  other  riven  of  Syria,  of  wUcn 
ramains  still  exist  (Stanley,  996 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 

o  •  This  bridge  spaas  the  Jordan,  betwwa  the  H'Urh 
and  Om  lake  of  QaUke,  and  Is  oaUnd  Jur  BenAi  Va'- 
W*,  "  BiMf*  of  Jaeob's  danghtm  ihobliMon,  Mys. 
&Mgr.  p.  U6).  It  is  60  paesi  long,  mi4  has  4  pdnted 
Though  oomparatlvely  modem,  it  no  doubt 
where  a  bcUgs  stood  in  the  earllsst  times,  slooe 
ef  the  ttafle  and  travel  batweeo  Damasens  aod 


90,  91,  99,  149,  143).  A  stone  Iridge  over  thi 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
is  mentk)ned  by  B.  de  la  Brocqui^  a.  d.  143^ 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.  d.  700  {Earl§ 
Trao.  M  PoL  8,  300;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  315; 
Robinson,  iL  441).  The  bridge  {y^^hpa)  connect- 
iug  the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Jos^ 
phus  speaks  {B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  9,  .iiU.  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  riaduct  (Robinson,  1. 
988,  iiL  994).  U.  W.  P. 

BRIEBS>  No  less  than  six  Ueb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  O.  T.  In 
Heb.  vL  8,  it  represents  tticaytfai.  In  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  occurs  twice  (▼.  7,  16)  the  word 

0*^3171$,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  reus  Bop- 
Ktfidik  [Vat  Afiapmiytitif  Bopomiyf  tu],  or  [Alex.] 
Bcy»ite^fiy,  [Bopajcifycifi,]  and  tne  A.  V.  by 
bnert.  This  is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  property  means  a  threshing  machine, 
consisting  of  a  flat,  square,  wooden  bovd  set  with 
teeth  of  hon,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.  Geseiiius  con- 
jectures that  ]p*?31  was  the  name  fbr /lyrAes,  ftnm 
P'y^fftdj^uraoU;  and  hence  that '^3tTn3  =  fri^ 
vhpgriiU  anmitoa  S^hQ  (aee  Bobmson,  iL  307|. 

For  plO,  Mic  vii.  4,  and  ]hbp,  Es.  zzviU. 

94,  see  under  Thorns. 

In  Es.  ii.  6,  we  read  ^*  Though  briers  and  thorns 

be  with  thee,"  6r»ers  repneenting  the  Heb.  C^*^???' 
which  is  eiphined  by  rebett  in  the  margin.    Tne 

root  is  3*?9>  ''^^^^  ^  rtfradarim  fmiy  and  the 
rendering  should  be  *<  Though  rebellumg  nun  Uke 
thomt  be  with  ihee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  *^  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  'l^'lp,  drpdd:  K^inf(ai  urtka,  K6w(j^ 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  JUa^ 
bane.  Inula  heiemum,  Linn.  (Arist.  H.  A.  !▼.  8, 

98;    Diosc.  uL   126).     The  Pohito  has  ^Ls 

iitercM,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  serpyUum^  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).    Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea- bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolog 
ical  grounds,  and  prefers  ii-iioa,  nettle,  oonsider- 

ing  ^^7?  to  be  a  compound  of  ^'7^,  ussAl,  and 

IQO,  pumxiL  He  also  notices  the  ofUnion  d 
EwaU  {Gram.  CriL  p.  690)  that  Sinaid  tUbum, 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant . 

In  Is.  ▼.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands;  anil 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  '^'^P^P,  frum  root  *^9^« 
riguU,  horrmt  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  93,  94, 

95,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.    In  Is.  x.  17,  zzvii.  4, 

n^pB?  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  Ihe 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  Kjrovte; 
in  one  x^P^^^y  ™  another  iypwiTtf  ^ripd, 

PalflstiiM  must  always  have  patsed  this  way.  8«e 
Ovaoa.  H. 

ft  •  The  eminent  Hebraist,  Profcewr  INetrleh  of 
Maruoig,  treat!  of  tha  sul^t  of  this  artiiek)  onder  thi 
head  of  DomtH-  mnd  Diatflnamtn  (pp.  35-68)  hi  his 
Abhandlun^en  JUr  a$mitiach»  WortfonekmiK  (Lriprift 
18141.  Vk 
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That  b  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  VMge  by 

irfaieh  we  can  identify  the  ^^P^  with  any  partio* 
iikur  species  of  prickly  or  thorny  planL  Poenbly 
It  ie  a  generivl  tcmi  for  the  Tery  numerous  plants 
ti  this  chanuttT  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
fated  Ifuids  uf  the  East.  W.  D. 

BRIGANDINE.     The  Hebrew  word  thus 

rendered  in  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  (l^*)?,  nrydn: 
Bwpa^'"    iot-ica)  is    closely  ooonected  with    that 

(IVntl^,  ikiryAn)  which  is  elsewhere  tnnalated 
''coai  of  mail  "  (1  Sam.  xvU.  6,  38),  and  ** haber- 
geon*' (2  (lir.  xzvi.  U;  Nefa.  W,  16  [10]). 
[Arms,  p.  l(il  a.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {DicL  of  Kng. 
Etym.  8.  V.)  gays  it  **was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
also  called  llri^randGn,  from  bong  worn  by  the 
light  triKipi*  called  Brigands."  Tlie  following  ex- 
amples will  iliiistrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  *■*■  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  bi-ii,tmdine  made 
of  many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet-holes,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of 
IsBus"  (North's  Plutarch,  Alrx.  p.  735,  ed.  1595). 
**  Hym  selfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-&uoured  Brigan£rt "  (Hall, 
£dw.  K,  fol.  15  b,  ed.  1550).  The  forms  brifjan- 
taUU  and  hriyfintmt  also  occur.  W.  A.  W. 

BRIMSTONE  (Hny^l^  gophrUh:  fltroi^: 
mi^fmr).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible 
is  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone;  "  ^  this  meaning 
Is  fully  corroborated  by  the  okl  versions.  The  woid 
IS  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "The 
Lord  rained  upon  Stxlom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
ind  fire  out  of  heaven**  (Gen.  xix.  24);  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  6;  Vji,  xxx\iii.  22.  In  Job  xviu.  16,  and 
Is.  XXX.  33,  *i  briniittoue  *'  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  jforegomg 
passages,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  olMer\-ed  by  Le  Clerc  {Du- 
iert.  dt  SodonuK  suirveifUme^  Commentario  [in] 
Pentateuch,  adjecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Koeenmiilka-, 
and  others.*^  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  aooompany  a 
thunder-stonn;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  (A^.  H,  xxxv.  15),  "  Fulmina 
ac  ftilgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habeut;  *'  Sen- 
oca  ((^.  no^  ii.  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  u.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writinpi  *'  fire 
and  brimstone  "  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  ai:d 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  lo.  xzx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  {Iltb.  Ltx.  p.  123)  has  well 
tfprnsed  it,  '*  a  nuhing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Ucut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  laud  thereof 
is  brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sod- 
om," it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is 
alluded  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found 
it  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  tlie  bordors  of 
the  Dead  Sea.     "  We  picked  up  pieces,*'  says  Dr. 

a  Protebly  allied  to  Hpb,  a  graozal  name  for  such 
as  abound  with  rsshibus  inflammable  exudations ; 


lenoii  n'^*nC|l,   "sulphur,"  as  being  very  comboa- 
floo  the  Lexicons  of  Parkhurit  and  ~ 


,  kiinU, 
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Robinson  {Bib.  Ret.  U.  221),  »  as  httge  as  a  mwl 
nut  near  the  northern  shore,  and  the  Anho  akk!  it 
was  found  in  the  oea  near  ^Ain  eUFeahikak  te 
lumps  as  laige  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  m  flitf> 
ficient  quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder.*' See  Irby  and  Mangles  ( TmrtU^  p,  453), 
Burckhardt  (Traveit^  p.  394),  who  oljoerves  thai 
the  Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels, 
and  Shaw  {TraveU,u.  159).  There  are  hot  sul- 
phurous springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient 
Calliirhoe  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Tittr.  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Bt$.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  siae  fttNn  a  nut- 
meg to  a  small  hen's  egg,  whidi  txaveUefi  pick  iqi 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  disuitegrated  from  the  ai^^ncent  Iim»> 
stone  or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the  shorrs. 
Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romaic 
in  Uieir  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii  1^7;  Plin 
xxxv.  15):  henoe  the  Greek  word  9§tbp,  lit  '*  the 
divine  thing,"  was  empIo}'ed  to  express  this  hah- 
stance.  Sulphur  is  found  neariy  pure  in  diflkppnt 
parts  of  the  world,  and  genefaUy  in  volcaoie  dki 
tricts;  it  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  ii 
various  sulphates;  it  is  very  oombuftible,  and  is 
used  in  the  mainrfacture  of  gunpowder,  matfhni, 
Ae.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
empbyed  ^  ad  eUychnJa  conficienda.**       W.  H. 

*  BRING.  **  To  bring  a  person  on  his  way  '* 
or  "journey  *'  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  often  with  the  associated 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

(n^tp  •  ervfiirpoirtfiwtt,  wpawdfiwt''  dedueo^  ptxb- 
mittd;  Gen.  xviii.  16;  Acts  xv.  3,xzi.  5;  Rom.  xr. 
24;  1  Cot.  xvi.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Tit.  iU.  13;  3 
John  6).  A. 

*  BROIDER.*  See  Embroidkrkr.  In 
many  modem  editions  <^  the  A.  V.,  broickrtd  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  9  —  "  not  with  bividertd  hair  **  —  is  a 
corruption  of  broidtdy  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
1611  and  other  early  editions.  Btvided  is  an  old 
form  of  braitied.  llie  mai]ginal  tendering  is 
^^jAaittd;  **  Gr.  iv  vXiy/iaair;  Vulg.  «•  torti$ 
crirUbfiS.  A. 


BBOOK.    Four  Hebrew  woida  are  thus 
dcved  in  the  O.  T. 

1.  p^^K,  dphtk  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  which  property 
denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moun- 
tain gorjre.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  U  derived  fhmi  a  root  dphak^  signifying  **  U 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendierad  <*  stream,*' 
"channel,"  "river." 

2.  ")V%  yidr  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiu.  3,  10),  aa 
Kg^'ptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xii.  &| 
6,7. 

3.  b^*^D,  micdl  (2  Sam.  xvU.  20.\  whidi  oc 
curs  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  moot 
probable  eoi\jecture,  signifies  a  **rivul(^,"  or  smafi 
stream  of  water.     The  otymolpgy  of  the  word  it 


h  Vrom  A.  8.,  brtnntm^  **  to  bum,"  and  tfoiM. 

e  8se  the  dillerent  explaoatton  of  Hflnyi  enbeif  (f§ 
xl.  6),  who  maintains,  eontmiy  to  all 
Sodom  and  Qomovrah  wen  dastwyed  by 
mlninff  of  bitsistoQe." 
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ihfoan.      Ine    Tugimi    erroiieously  reiiden 
«Jonlan." 

4.  /HD,  nnchal^  a  term  applied  both  tc  the 
iry  tarmt-bed  (Nam.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
U>  the  torrent  itadf  (1  K.  zvii.  3).  It  oomspouds 
with  the  Arabic  ttddy^  the  Greek  x^^f^P^vs,  the 
Italian  fivmarOy  and  the  Indian  mdl'ih.  For  fur- 
ther inlbnnation,  see  Kiver.  W.  A.  W. 

BROTHER  (n^:  iZnX^t).  The  Hebrew 
wurd  ifl  owd  in  varioos  aenees  in  the  O.  T.,  as  (1.) 
All)'  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother;  e.  g»  nephew 
((;en.  ziv.  16,  xiu.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  (2.) 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  12).  (3.)  Of 
the  same  pecple  {Vjl.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate 
lieople  (Num.  xx.  U).  (4.)  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9). 
(5.)  Any  friend  (Job  vi.  15).  (6.)  One  of  the  same 
3ffic<$  (1  K.  ix.  13).  (7.)  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  (8.)  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  is  a 
vet)  favorite  (Mental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29, 
'« I  jmi  become  a  brother  to  the  jackals  "  (Gesen. 

The  word  iiZ§\i^6s  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt  XXV.  40,  ^.):  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St 
I'aul*s  t.pp,  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  tliat  Christians  usually  ppoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view,  as  we  see  fixim  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
namely,  Acts  [xi.  26J,  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet  iv. 
16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "bro- 
ther "  and  '« neighbor; "  "  brother  '*  meant  an  Is- 
faeUte  by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  a  proedyte.  They 
aUowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  "  brother  *'  to 
ill  Christians,  and  "  neighbor  '*  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  x.  2 J,  30  (Ughtfoot,  //or. 
IMr.  (ul  AfnU.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  aa  to  who  were  <*  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord/*  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
siiecUng  them.  And  first  we  would  obser\e  that  in 
aigumg  at  all  against  their  bemg  the  real  brethroi 
of  Jesus,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
aasumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  •« brother*'  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
OMet  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  bat  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
posnbiiity  of  confusion ;  and  indeed  in  tJie  only  two 
eioeptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
those  in  which  liOt  and  Jacob  are  respectively 
called  » brothers"  uf  Abraham  and  l^ban,  the 
word  is  only  extended  so  fiu*  as  to  mean  "  nephew;  ** 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  fit>m  a  single  book,  seventeen  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  gospels.     If  then  the  word 

« biethren,**  as  repeatedly  applied  to  J  antes,  Ac., 
naUy  mean  ^  cousins  **  or  >*  kinsmen,**  it  will  be 
the  umiff  instance  of  such  an  a{>plication  in  which 
DO  date  wre  given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning. 
Again,  no  really  parsUei  caee  can  be  quoted  ftxmi 

Jie  N.  T.,  esoqit  in  merely  rhetorics  and  tropical 
|MSi|gw;  whereas  when  *' nephews  are  meant 
nay  are  always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col  iv.  10; 
Aeto  xxUi  16  (Kitto,  Tht  ApoHUt,  Ao.  p.  166 
C).    There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrart  in  the 

•  •Not  theprimiav»l»ishoporthlsiMme,ofHlerap- 
%.  bwt  a  4isdissva/  nsmsa^s  who  Uved  In  the  llth 


language  alone,  to  take  **  brethren "  as  meaning 
**  relati?es;  *'  and  therefore  the  a  priori  presump 
tion  is  in  fiivor  of  a  litenJ  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  stmngly  on  tliis  |M>iiit. 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  ensily  tixHiniiMl 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
£Act  of  their  being  invitrinbly  called  Christ*8  lireth- 
fen;  whereas  this  considenitiou  ak>ne  goes  fitr  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  m. 

There  are,  howe^-er,  three  traditioiui  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Ijurd's 
uterine  brothers.  **  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  tan  ? 
is  not  kit  mother  called  Mary  */  and  Uii  brtHtren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  mui  his 
siisUrg,  are  they  not  all  with  a**';;'  "  Hut  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  «»  Mary,  the  moUwr  uf  James 
and  Joses'*  (>Iatt  xvii.  5G),  and  that  a  ''.lames 
and  Judas  (?)  *'  were  sons  of  Alpha;us  (Luke  vi.  16, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is—  L  That  thej 
were  all  our  Ix^rd's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phttus  (or  Clopas  —  not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  (rr. 
Test.  Matt  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin. This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,«  Jerome 
{Cat.  SctyM.  Kcc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  I.atin 
Church  generally,  sad  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Yet  there  seem  to  )«  overwhelm- 
ing ai^guments  against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning 
entirely  depends  on  three  very  doubtful  aiisuniptions, 
namely,  (a.)  That  "his  motlier*s  sister**  (John  xix. 
25)  must  be  in  apposition  with  **  Mary,  the  wifif> 
of  Cleophas,"  which  would  be  improbalile,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had 
the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no 
parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinki 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"his  mother's  sister**],  {b.)  That  "Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,**  was  the  wile  of  Alphwus,  i.  e 
that  the  James  intended  is  *Ic(jrw3os  6  'AK^edov, 
(c.)  That  Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  (Jlopas,  whoee 
wife  Blary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphaeus;  whioh 
may  lie  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved. 
(2.)  If  his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally 
untrue  that  "  neither  did  his  bretliren  lielie^'e  on 
him  **  (John  vii.  5  ff ).  for  in  all  prolmhility  three 
out  of  the  four  (namely,  .lames  the  1.«m,  MatlJiew  (or 
Levi),  and  Jude,  the  bn»ther(?)  of  James;  wci^ 
actual  Apoatif*.  We  do  not  see  how  thu  objection 
can  be  removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  Urd,"  if  they  w«re 
only  his  cousins,  shouki  bo  always  mentioned  in 
coigunction  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in 
constant  attendance  on  our  !x>rd.  (4.)  They  are 
generally  qwken  of  as  distinct  from'  the  Apostlre; 
see  Acts  i.  14;  1  (or.  ix.  5;  and  Jude  (17)  seems 
to  clearly  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostk. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  very  slight  gnounds  for 
identifying  the  "brethren  of  the  I^rd"  with  the 
"  sons  of  Alphaeus.*' 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary. 
Epiphanius,  and  the  Greek  fiUhera  generally,  mtJkm 
them  the  sons  of  Jweph  by  a  former  marriage  with 
a  oertam  Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
indeed  i^piphanius  (//ceres,  xrix.  §  4)  even  men 
tions  thf  wpposed  order  of  birth  of  thefour  sons  and 
two  daughters.    But  Jerome  ( Com,  in  MaU,  xii.  48 ) 

centuiy.  Prof.  Ugfatibot  (oik  Omlat,  p,  aB0)hafi  poliiAM 
out  this  sUd  of  the  writsr  U-. 
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dlghts  tl  Js  aa  a  mere  boi\jecture,  liorrowed  from  the 
**  deUmnenta  Apocryphorum/*  and  Origen  nys 
khat  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter. 
The  only  shadow  of  grotind  for  ita  [MMwibility  U  the 
H^wrent  difference  of  age  betweeu  Joaepb  and  the 

VF*  * 

'irgin 

III.  Tliey  are  aaaiimed  to  have  beeii  the  oApring 
of  a  kniute  marriage  between  Joaeph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopoa.  But  ^wrt  from  all 
evidence,  it  in  oliviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
«n  asMmiiptiun. 

The  arguments  at/mtnU  their  being  the  sons  of 
Uie  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  liord,  are  founded 
*in  —  (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  h<T 
it  neutdtyla.  St.  Basil  {Serm,  </«  S,  Nadv.)  even 
fu  aras  a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  tlie  Jews 
between  the  porch  and  the  aJtar  "  for  aflhrming  her 
to  be  a  Virgui  ({/fn^  as  well  as  before  the  birth  i»f 
her  moR^  holy  Son  (.ler.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  II.  8, 
4).  StiJ  the  tradition  was  not  univeml:  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dioomarianitie  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Fjs.  ]div. 
8,  as  any  argument  on  the  question  b  plainly  ab- 
surd. (2.)  On  the  fibct  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  8i.  Jifhn ; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethreu*B  apparent  disltelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  ha^'e  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 
with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  argumait 
loses  all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant 
recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  ex- 
treme commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 
the  N.  T.  aloite  there  may  be  at  lea^tt  five  contem- 
porary Jamefles,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention 
the  21  SiiuoHM,  IT  .loses,  and  l(i  .ludL-s  mentioned 
by  Joaephus. 

On  tiie  other  liand,  tlie  an^unieiitaybr  their  being 
(mr  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
iaken  ooUtcilrtly^  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
hreMistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  irpwr  lottos  vi6s^  Luke 
U.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iyivwaKtv  avr^v  %ots 
uT'  {tcvi^v.  r.  r.  X*,  to  which  .\lfi.rd  justly  remarks, 
o::Iy  onr«  meauiing  anili  have  been  attached  but  for 
prcsonctdved  theories  about  the  awwapQtvitk-  (3.) 
Tbe  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject, 
■inoe  they  are  constantly  spoken  of  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they  were 
not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  31, 
Ac.).  It  can,  we  think,  hardly  \ye  denied  that  any 
one  of  these  argumentn  m  singly  stronger  than  those 
produceil  on  the  other  i»i(le. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  **tbe 
brethren  of  tlie  Lord  '*  could  hanlly  have  been  iden- 
tical vnth  the  sons  of  Alpho'us,  and  (11.)  that  we 
have  nu  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  le\i- 
rate  marriage:  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
being  actual  l>rother8  of  our  Lord  are  cogent,  and 
that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
eieiitly  weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  thin  tradition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
If  he  win,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, Duct,  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
•he  geneml  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
o  th^  virgin  state :  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 
w  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  previous  virginity 
B  ak>n«  *"^iiisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  must 
tgMd  IL  u*  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  [James; 
JvDK.^      (Pearson,  On  tke  Orik^  Alt. 
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m.  and  uotta;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  ifoft.  tni 
56;  Ughtfoot,  Ilor.  Htbr.  Matt  v.  22,  Ac., ««.} 

F.  W.  F. 

*  On  this  queation  of  **  the  brethren  of  the  Locd,' 
Dr.  lAnge  maintains  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  s 
peculiar  modification.     He  derives  the  ooaaiuiihif 
not  from  the  mothers  (tl)e  two  Marys  being  listen) 
but  ttotti  the  Ceithers  ((Jkipaa  or  Alpiueua  and  Joaepk 
being  brothers).     See  his  BibtUcerk^  i.  901,  and 
Dr.  SchaflT's  Trarulatum^  p.  25$.    I'rofessor  I  jght- 
foot  thinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  **  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  aon,''  said  of  John  the  Evangdist,  are 
decisive,  as  showing  that  the  mother  <^  Jesus  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  dew 
"  the  brethren  *'  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  bj 
a  former  marriage  (St.  Pattt$  Kp,  to  the  Gaiat.,  pp. 
241-275).     Of  these  two  exphmations  (the  oauain- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question)  Dr. 
SchaflT  (on  Lnngt^  pp.  256-260,  where  he  ha:i  a  full 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  aa  agreeing  better 
with  the  ^parent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husbMid  cf 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  eariy  f^m  the  history), 
and  also  with  the  sge  of  the  brothers  who  seem  at 
times  to  have  exereised  a  sort  of  eklership  over 
lesus  (comp.  Mark  iii.  31  and  John  rii.  3  ft.). 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  hi  the  foregoing 
article,  that  .leans  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  Mary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegec*  r^ 
quires ;  and,  as  to  the  &ct  of  the  Saviour*s  com- 
mitting the  mother  in  his  last  moments  to  the  care 
of  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irrecou- 
concikble  with  "  the  chums  of  filial  piety,"  if  Mary 
had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy  in  pohit  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  the  material  difference  (affirmed 
by  those  who  suppose  a  prerious  marriage  of  Joaeph ) 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
step-sons.      **  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,** 
says  the  late  I'rof.  Edwards,  *'  is  infierred  fhim  Ittlf 
a  yene  (Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natural  implicatioii 
teaches   the  direct  contrary."     This  qucsUon    is 
brought  up  again  under  James.  H. 

*  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iU.  19,  is  used  in 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  '*  report,"  '» tidinga.'* 
The  A.  V.  m  the  passages  ref^fted  to  fbOowa  Um 
Gene^-an  \-ersion.  A. 

BUBASTIS.     [PiBESKTii.] 

*  BUCKLER.     [Akmb,  II.  5;  Srieij>.] 

BUK'KI  (^'^   [contracted  for  ^H*!*?^;  m 

infra] :  Boirm;  [Alex.]  Bwirai;  fV^at  Bsm,  Bsnmu  :] 
Bocd).  1.  Son  of  Abiahua  and  fiather  of  Uni, 
fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-prieste  in 
1  Chr.  V.  31,  ri.  36  {n.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ear.  vii.  4,  and  1  Eadr.  viii.  8. 
where  he  is  called  BoirirdC  Ruccas,  which  is  eor 
rupted  to  Boritii,  2  Eadr.  i.  2.  V^Tiether  Biikkj 
ever  fiDed  the  ofiSce  of  high-priest,  we  are  noi  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Kpiphanius  in  hia  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifUDy  suppoec-s 
to  be  brother  of  El\)ah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  {Adttrt,  Mekkizedee,  iii.). 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  $  3)  expieaaly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  between  Joaeph  (Abidhua)  the  hijifa- 
priest,  and  Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  In  the 
reign  of  Darid,  were  private  persona  (i8M»rc^aa^«t ) 
/.  e.  not  high-prieata,  and  menUona  by  name  ^  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,**  aa  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  tifo,  while  the  pontifaa. 
dignity  was  m  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  ▼ 
11,  §  5,  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abbhua  (tiMn 
ealkd  Abieser)  having  received  the  ht|cfa-triertlMoa 
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lovi  bin  fiitba*  I'hinehaa,  tFumnittod  it  to  hit  own 
■00  Bukk*,  wiio  was  sucoeeded  bj  Uisi,-ailer  whom 
it  |«Med  Ui  £U.  We  nmy  oondude  therefore  that 
JfiiephiM  had  no  more  meant  of  knowing  for  certain 
wlio  were  high-priests  between  Ptiinehiu  and  i^i, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
for  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
tietworn  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For  so 
account  of  the  absurd  &ncies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
stntements  of  Cliristian  writers  reUtive  to  the  suc- 
oeisioii  of  the  high-priestt  at  Uiit  period,  see  Sel- 
den,  dt  Success,  m  Pimiif,  JItbr. ;  also  (jtwuduy, 
nf'ovr  Ijord,  ch.  z.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Bojcx^p  Sy^  ~X«plt  ^^-  Bokm:  Bocvi.) 
Son  of  Jogli,  '•  prince"  (H'^tZT^'^ of  th«  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
kmd  of  Ca:uuui  between  the  tribes  (Num.  zxxiv.  22). 

BUKKFAH  Pn*!?^  [woMtmy  fnnu  Jtho- 

rah],  Bukk\jahtt:  BoiMc(as  [Vat.  -kci-]  ;  Alex.  Bote- 
vios,  [KoKiciaf :]  Boccmm),  a  Kohathite  L«vite,of 
Che  sons  of  lleman,  one  of  the  muticiant  ui  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  ooune  in 
the  senice  (1  Chr.  sxv.  4,  13). 

BUL.     [Moxrns.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synony- 
mously w^th  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentatives ^  several  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  X.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  rojuposy  Heb. 
Iz.ld,z.i. 

"Hf^S  ia  properly  a  generic  name  for  homed  cat- 
da  when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ac- 
avdingly  it  is  variously  rendered  buUock  (Is.  bcv. 
25),  0010  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).     Hence 

In  [)eut  ziL  8,  ^P^  rhy^  it  a  heifer ;  Kx. 
xxix-  I,  "'ij^n?  "^Q,  a  foung  Mhdt;  and  in 

t^en.  xriii  7,  simply  "^jl?^*^^,  raiderBd  a  cnlf 
in  A.  V.     It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 

^[23,  fo  cleavey  hence  to  pbuyhy  as  in  Ijitin  ar- 
il aramenium. 
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asi 


'yW  diiftn  ftom  *np^  in  the  same  way  at 

n^,  a  tAe^,  from  ]H^,  %  jlud;  of  sheep.     It  is 

a  generic  name,  but  almost  always  signifies  vne 
head  of  homed  cattie^  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.     It  is  very  seldom  used  ooUeetively.     The 

« 

Chaldee  form  of  the  woid,  H  VI,  occurs  in  Ear.  vi. 
9,  17,  rii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  35,  Ac;  and  Plutaivh 
{8iM.  c.  17)  says  Bi»p  ol  ♦olKurct  r^w  0ovp  ko- 
Koveri,    It  is  nrofaably  the  same  word  as  ravpost 

tamrm,  Gcnn.  tHer^  Fngl.  tteer.    The  root  ^tS 

is  not  used,  bat  the  Anb.  \\^fexeUaicit  jmlrerem, 
J  alery  natonl  derivation  of  the  word. 

b.^V,  njf T*  «  caif,  maU  or  ftmaUj  prop- 
«•%  if  ike  Jhrti  j/ear^  derived,  at  Geseniu*  tUnkt, 
ftuoi  IB  .£Udopie  woid  signifying  /c/ms,  eindryo, 

mllrn,  catubtM,  while  others  derive  it  ftnm  /^^, 
>«/riV,  rtftavU,  ftstmarU,  The  word  is  used  of  a 
nined  beifor  (Hot.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  miOc  (It. 
ifi.  il,  92),  of  one  used  In  pltm^uag  (Judg.  xiv. 
«S),  and  of  one  three  yean  eld  (Umi  w.»).     Al- 


meTihs^so:  vet  lo  Jodah,  atawoo. 


to  seven  trilMS 
or  BniMnin. 


most  synonymo«is  with  ^.^^  ia  *n9,  the  btler  tig. 
iiifying  generally  a  young  boll  of  tvro  years  old 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  s 
bull  of  se^'en  years  old.  It  is  the  customary  term 
for  bulls  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  bcnoe  is  used  met 
aphorically  in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  «*so  will  we  render,  *as 
bullocks,*  our  lips." 

There  are  four  ex  five  passages  in  which  the  word 

D^~;21S  is  used  for  6ii^   It  it  the  plural  of  H^S^ 
strong,  whence  itt  use.    See  Pt.  xxii.  12, 1. 13,  Ixviii 
30;  Is.xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

AU  the  alx)ve  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattie, 
which  formed  of  old,  at  now,  an  important  put  ol 
the  wealth  of  tl»  people  of  Palestine.     In  Is.  ii.  30 

the  word  SIH  occurs,  and  is  rendered  ^  wild  Hull  '* 
but  **  wild  ox  *'  hi  Dent.  xiv.  5.    The  LXX    have 
vmKiop  in  the  former  passage  and  j{^v7a  in  the 
latter.     It  was  possibly  one  of  the  lar;^  specien  ol 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  fiwrn  its  swiftness  — 

the  Arabic  .  ^w  being  curfu  onf  eivrtit.     Tlie  An^ 

telope  Oryx  of  Linnsus  is  indigenous  m  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Perua.  l)r.  Robinson  mentwns  laigr 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  bufihloes  as  bUO 
existing  in  I'ftlestine,  and  these  may  be  tlie  animal 
indicated  (in.  396).  W.  D. 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Ruth  to 

the  A   Y.  at  the  rendering  of  the  wordt  fyt^yf 

and  Sp\    In  It.  ix.  14,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 

proverbial  expression  1*^038^  i^??*  A.  V.  ''brsneh 
and  rush,**  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  fi^yw  koX  fuKp6r  in  one  posssge,  itpx^ 

jcol  r^Xor  in  tlie  other),  and  in  Is.  IvUi.  5,  pZ2>* 
is  rendered  Oulntsh,  W.  D. 

*  The  remainder  of  this  article  in  the  English 
edition  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  art  Reko, 
which  see.  A. 


•  BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.     [^Iosks.] 

BUIfAH  (HM  Iditcretkm]:  Ba^wii  \y9l. 
BoMua;  Aid.  B«an(.]  Btma\  a  son  of  JerahmeeL 
of  the  family  of  Phaiex  hi  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  L  0321  pmiU]:  Rwni\  one  of 
the  l^ites  in  the  time  of  Neheniiah  (Neb.  ix.  4); 
poeailtly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
Ihe  LXX.  in  both  cases  tianslale  the  name  by 

2.  [KA.'Bonwr;Comp.  BorraiBont']  Anotha 
l^erite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh 

xi.  15).   llie  name,  "^d^ll,  Is  also  slightly  difftnnt 

LXX.  [in  most  MSS.]  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodenius  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1;  Ewald,  v. 
233). 

*  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  Ht^D,  rendered 
'*  burden  **  in  the  A.  V.,  denotes  both  a  btirden^ 
and  an  omclt  or  ptv/ihecy.  This  double  sense  of 
the  word  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiiL  33  ff.  See 
Noyes's  note  on  the  paassge  ( Trttm.  of  the  Hebreu. 
PnpheU,  3d  ed.,  1S66,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES, TOUBS.  The 
Jewv  "nifonnly  disposed  of  the  eorpee  by  entomb* 
ment  where  powble,  and  fiuling  that,  by  interment; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  rsmaint  even  ol  Um 
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i$iB  enemy  uid  makfiusfcor  (1 K.  li.  16 ;  Deut  xxi.  I 
88),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  Itw. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  iigunc- 
Uon  superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
wati  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
ease  of  tliose  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  vili.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  dead;  but  that  preferential 
pracUcs  is  older  than  the  Moeuc  record,  as  traceable 
in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  {f/isi.  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  coijiorn  iim- 
ihrt  quiun  cremare. 

On  this  subject  we  luive  to  notice:  (1)  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial ; 

(3)  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty ;  [and 

(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  burial  took  place  after 
death.] 

1.  A  natural  ca%'e  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  wa«  the 
standard  t}-pe  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
F^ypt  clings  to  the  r^on  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
pmods  of  Abraham  and  the  Captivity.  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  ore  the  only  known 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  ap[died  to  patri- 
archal remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
aieans  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
^ven  ac^oining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
wore  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
6,  28;  2  K.  X.  35,  xiii.  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviu. 
^i7;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and 
Kachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the 
acrident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  Htrong  family  feeling  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  liole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled 
patriarchal  life ;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkuMe  as  the  sole  transae- 
lioii  of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion 
tdt  Shechem.  Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is. 
xiv.  20 ;  Jer.  passim ;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but,  in  a  lesser 
degren,  to  be  excluded  ftom  the  family  sepulchre 
(I  K.  xiii.  22),  as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and 
Manosseh  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  2-3,  xxxiii.  20).  'llius  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest 
m  his  father's  tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  nuirk  of  a 
profound  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of  one's  figunily 
x>  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  IK. 
liii.  31),  or  to  give  hhn  a  place  in  one*s  own 
«epuhhre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
fhe  head  of  a  family  commonly  prorided  space  for 
more  than  one  generation ;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindred  sepulchres  are  common  in  many  easton 
tranches  of  the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became 
•opuk>U8  and  demanded  cemeteries  (comp.  the  term 
vo\vdy9ptoPi  Es.  xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls;  such  an  one  seems  uitended  by 
the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  "  the  graves  of  the 
thildren  of  the  people,"  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
l^edron  or  of  J^oshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  33,  xix. 
U)  threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophei, 
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the  favorite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  poSnted  bj 
burying  tliere  (comp.  S  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  ««i 
also  the  '«  Potter's  Field"  (MaU.  xxvU.  7),  wfaiek 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  fin*  day  \nU 
holes  ser\1oeable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  ocmi- 
plete  according  to  Rabbinical  notknu,  u  sonwwbai 
as  followM :  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6  bj 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  reoened  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  D^DID,  each  bu^ 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cav«nj 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  court 

or  portico,  *l!^n,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  ^ome  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed.     The  entry  from  this  court  to  that 

cavern  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  called  v  v*Q, 
as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  tha 
Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  eai'h  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  8e\'eral  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bttca 
Batitm,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nioolaus,  dt  SepvlchrtM 
Hebraorum  (lib.  iii.  c.  xi.].)  Such  a  tomb  is  that  d^ 
scribed  in  Buckingham's  TravtU  in  Araiiia  (p.  158), 
and  those  known  to  tradition  as  the  ^*  tombs  ci  the 
kings"  (see  bdow).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were 
doubtle&t  uiore  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  R. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remairts. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  aa 
that  of  Rachel;  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asmoneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7);  and 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor,  like  tem- 
ples, they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treasures  (Da 
Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished 
by  a  "title"  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupubusly  "  whiied  ** 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passen  by  of  defilonent  (Ilot- 
tinger,  Cippi  Hebr.  [Ugolini,  xxxiii.]  p.  1034 ;  Rc»> 
tousch  da  SepvL  C(Uce  not/it.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  r^ard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gatltered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  pri\-ate  station.  But  m  both  cases 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  <rf' 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  m  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (9  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  put 
of  the  100  pomids  weight  of  ^  myirh  and  aloes  ** 
in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  oocasiona  the 
vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased 
were  burnt  also.  Such  was  probably  the  *^  great 
burning  "  made  fw  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular 
or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  3  Chr.  xxi.  19 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In 
no  case,  save  tliat  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the 
bodies  burned,  nor  m  that  case  were  they  ao  burnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  *^  bones,"  easily  concealed  and 
transported,  and  the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  s 
hasty  precaution  against  hostile  violence.  Even 
th^  the  bones  were  interred,  and  re-exhrnned  fiic 
solemn  entombment.    The  ambiguous  word  in  Au. 

y\.  10,  V.")DQ,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "he 
bumeth  Asm,"  probably  means  *<  the  burner  of  _ 
f\imes  m  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  lelatkm,'  «■ 
whom  such  duties  devohod;  not,  as  Winer  (a.  ^ 
Beffraben)  and  othen  think    *«  the  buiMr  of  tf^ 
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9  irri^ia;'- 


—|W>."'    For  ■gnat  moitalitj  nam  eaiuM  ma 

la  bum  cotpMi  vtxn  it  k  not  tba  mutan  of  tbe 

BDDslzjj  DOT  did  Uw  euakKD  VU7  inwDg  UiB  Jen 

ui  Hicli  u  oocuioa  (Gi.  mii-  Id-ll}.     It  ma 

the  office  of  the  oeiC  of  kin  to  perfbrra  aiiil  pniide 

anr  the  whole  fiuKral  office;  but  %  ogmpuijof 

piiblk  burias,  originating  iu  ui  aceptiutuU  iwoM- 

■itj  (Kt.  L  c],  had  tiecoma,  it  Hemi,  ciutotiiN7  in 

thelimetoftheN.  T.  (ActiT.  6,  10}.    Tha  <!kiaiug|turui«  fbr  otlMr  purpOM 

of  tbe  ejn,  UmIi^,  ind  milling  tiie  oorpn  (Ufa.  |      :t.  The  precedeot  of  Ji 

tIti.  4,  I.  I;  Acta  11  37),  are  cuttomt  common  to  i  h^ng  rHumed  to  tike  lano  oi  <^uiawi  mi  luuuwn 

■D  natiuiu.     Coffin*  use  but  seidam  uwd,  and  if  i  iu  wiih  at  Itut,  Lj  etay  piuuB  Jew.     FoUdwiiik 

Dud  wtn  opm;  hut  S»d  itone  larcophagi  were   litDilar  uotion,  •ome  of  the  lubbin*  taught  lli 

baofrank.     The  Ww,  Uie  wor 


■eijaialelj.  Pnviouilj  to  thu  being  dcoo,  ifdca 
woe  apjjied  to  the  coi]iie  in  tlie  form  of  oiutmeiii, 
or  between  the  fiiUi  of  Itie  Uwn;  heuce  our  LcTd'i 


u  ill  A.  V.  "for  tbc 
)f  uKniTTien  viiitiog  the 
for  that  of  frtqunting 


e  bj  tbe  Tti 


which  in  Uie  O.  T.  u 

lied  [n  IlKu],  wat  Ix 

titd  fbUowed  bj  toy  w\ 

dCHl.     Tia  gnn-tktliKt  (MJm,  irri^tn) 

foAMj  of  the  hahkn  mm  ii    "*    '    - 


oiily  in  that  hud  couid  tbiue  who  were  buried  oU 
Uin  a  share  in  t^e  recurmrtion  which  wae  to  uibei 
in  MeHiah'a  rei)^  on  eartb.  Tbut  that  laud  wu 
called  by  lion,  ••  the  land  of  Uw  living,"  and  ttie 
■qiulchre  iUdf,  "  the  bouie  of  the  llnng."  Hoint 
oven  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  rlghteooa,  whtf- 
evB- etaa  ijuiiad,  ndfad  back  to  Canaan  ondar  fravnd 


TanilH  talM  "  Tombi  of  the  PraphatL" 


and  bttui  then  odI;  tbelT  ^ipoinled  raU.  (J.  Nieu- 

wa^  In  popular  beUei;  led  hj  [be  laiae  i 
iiiTeited  nth  tradiUom-  Thus  Hachpelah  ir,  Atatfd 
(lJ;;htfooC,  Ctntaria  ChorvffTapllic i.  i.  v, 
to  have  tieeii  the  huriaJ-ptace  not  only  of  j 
and  Sarah,  but  alio  of  .Idam  and  Kvc ;  and  there 
waa  probably  at  tbe  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  tpot  tiied 
upon  bj  (nditioQ  *■  the  bU  of  the  tomb  of  tvttj 
inpbet  of  note  in  tba  O.  T.  To  npalr  and  adorn 
IIkh  wai  deemed  a  work  of  suited  (natj  iMnU- 
(liii.  33).  Tlie  icniple*  of  llie  Scribe*  eiteoded 
Even  to  the  burial  of  Uie  **•  wboM  tteek  wi*  btoktn 
(Ei.  luiv.  SO),  and  of  the  fiTtt'4>o>n  of  cattle.  (K. 
UaiiDon.  A  /^imii/rn.  cb.  iii.  {  4,  quoted  bj  J. 
NidJuu,  de  SigmkAr.  HA.  [Ub.  iu.  e.]  iv).  1, 3,  4). 
The  nelgbboriwod  of  ilmuakm  ii  thickly  ttoddad 
m  of  great  antiquitj.     A 


Hie  KMsUed  ••  Tomla  of  Ub 


j  PropheU  "  wiD  be  beat  explained  by  Iba  preaedini[ 
plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  U7),  and  of  irillch  bi 
gives  tbe  (bllowin|{  description :  — 

"  Tlirou^h  a  long  deaoending  gallery,  Uia  fint 
I  part  of  which  ia  winding,  we  enter  *  circular  cham 
'  her  about  94  ft-  in  diameter  and  10  high,  haviuK 
a  hole  ia  it*  roof  From  thi*  chamber  two  parallel 
gallerie*,  10  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  m  carried  aoutli- 
wardi  through  the  rock  for  about  60  ft. ;  a  third  di  - 
verge*  S.  ¥^,  (Blending  40  ft.  They  are  connected 
by  two  orosa-gallcriea  in  oon'entric  eurvsa,  one  at 
tbedr  eitreme  end,  tbe  other  in  the  middle.  T\h- 
oala  one  ia  119  fL  long  and  baa  a  range  of  thirty 
nichea  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  ndiating  outvarda. 
Two  amall  chamhen,  with  ainiilar  niches,  also  opan 
Into  iL" 

The  oelebrated  -'  Tomba  of  the  Kiuga  "  have  ip 
ceived  thi*  name  on  uxount  of  their  ronarkablt 
cbanctET;  but  tbey  an  lupposed  bj  RubinKn  and 
Porter  ti  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowwl 
quetd  cf  IToDobaiu*  king  of  Adiabeua.     She  be- 
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lam  it  Jcnudein,  wlw«  ibe  nlinicd  nwaf  of  llw 
joor  dnrlog  tbe  fkmine  predicted  hj  Agabns  in  tbt 
^;i  of  Cliuidiiu  Oar  (Acti  li.  aS|,  lod  built  for 
bsMlf  ■  tomb,  ■>  we  kun  fnnn  Jiaephui.  (On 
Elckoii  and  her  tomb  m  Joiepb.  Anl,  u.  S.  §  1 
r.,  -I,  {3;  £.  J.  T.  3,  {  3,  4,  f  3;  P«u.  nil.  Ifl, 
}  i:  KobiiigcTn,  i.  3«1  ff.)  Into  tbe  quartion  of  ths 
irigin  of  tfanw  tomb*  it  ii,  however,  tumeoeuiiTy  (o 
inler:  but  their  itructure  dainii  out  Mloitioii. 
Tlief  m  euavsted  out  of  the  rock.  The  ti»veUer 
powee  through  ■  luv  «d»d  doorw*f  liilo  ■  eouit 


n  ft.  kng  bj  B7  wide.  On  11m  mAni  A 
Tntibule  or  ponUi  39  feet  wide.  The  opCD 
WH  nippoited  bj  two  columiii  in  llie  a 
Aluug  tlie  front  eitaid  >  deep  ftieta  end  o 


■ide  of  Ik  Tatibule  ii  tbe  i 

TlwGnt  nwm  ie  t  ) 

19.     On  the  S.  tide  ere  two  doora  kwiing  l 

cbuDben,  end  on  tbe  W.  one.    Tbeee  thnt 

ben  bwre  reoeieee,  runniiig  into  tbe  «>Ui  ■ 

aaglt^  ud  intaDded  for  bodies.    (F<r  tiHb 


R.  b} 

lotbs 

.lighl 


Pleft  of  the  Tonbe  mllnd  "Tfvlie  tf  >he  Kinjpi." 
Ileokn  eee  Porta-,  from  whoee  Uindbook  tbe  pre- .  (Num.  lii.  11  B.}.     We  hsTS  i 


•trikii^  h 


le  la-caUed  "  Tomb  of  Zechuiab,"  e»)d  lo  lui>e  F)hin 
coiislniried  in  honor  of  Zech»ri»h,  who  wu  l«lie 
"l-etmeen  the  temple  mid  theillar"  in  tbe'|>Ne 
-   ■      ■ <.ai;  Mutt.  mil.  35),  jeiirm 


b<  bel.l  ill  Eitat  vc.i*ralion  by  the 
loabtful,  however,  whetber  it  be  m  torn 
theit^of  erchitecture  eui  ecuceljr  b( 


rnot  «r  Ibe  VeMbnle  of  Ih*  Tonbe  sUed  "Ttnte 

of  the  KlDfi."    (Fitm  Photognph.) 
tot  at.     A  dnwinK  of  it  ii  bunted  ben  on  ao- 
eount  of  it!  cdebrit]''       It  bean  a  conaidBable 
membknce  to  the   eo-called   tomb  ot  Abealam, 
which  la  figured  on  p.  IT.  H.  H. 

•  4.  In  eartsn  dbnatee  gcnaallj,  intennent 
lakta  pUcF  ler?  eoon  after  tbe  death  of  a  pereou. 
Thii  ii  m*de  neceuarj  lu  eviiie  extent,  on  account 
if  the  rapidity  with  which  decompedlion  enmei 
lAiT  death  <e«  Jobn  li  39).  Tbe  Jewi  no  doubt 
tnrted  with  ttt  greater  tuite,  beeauee  Ibej  wa«  ao 
hwM  of  belnji  defiled  bj  contact  with  a  eotfn 


■h"  ven  borne  U  the  gisi-eaa  a»n  aa  t 
ritilil  he  luid  out  and  iliruiided  Ivr  tbal  iiu 
[!>■  1.  I  ff.).  Tin  deathi  in  tlut  oae  we 
liii:>ry,  nnd  poeeibl;  tbal  &ct  dut  ban  ha 
le  burial  eomewbat ;  Ibough  vieu  under  t 
H  the  Jewa  <• 


eommonl]'  buried  tbe  eamo  daj  on  which  he  dad. 
See  Winer'i  RenliB.  ii.  18.    Kren  aiDong  the  ptmm 

InhabilaoU  of  Jenualem,  si)i  Tobkr  (DuMHuer 
nui  Jtrvtnlem,  p.  336,  St.  l^allpn,  1853),  Mirial,  ae 
a  gvKral  mke,  ii  not  ddaml  awrc  thai   tlina  • 


BUUNINa 

Imr  boon.  If  the  death  oucan  at  evening,  90  that 
thare  ii  no  time  for  the  funeral  on  the  lama  day,  it 
takea  place  the  nest  morning  at  the  earliest  bieak 
of  dawn.  The  body  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the 
moumen,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
ndghbors,  follow  it  to  the  grave  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
13-15).     See  Denkbidtter,  p.  325. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
ICs^ptians,  the  same  reason  for  a  speedy  burial  did 
uot  exist.  Hence  Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
in  the  process  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
bther,  waited  30  (or  70)  <*  days  lougiv,  before  be 
proceeded  to  Canaan  to  deposit  the  mnains  in  the 
cave  of  .\rachpelah  (Gen.  1. 1  if.).  l)e  Wette  refers 
to  (ten.  xxiii.  2-4  and  xxv.  9,  as  showing  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  burial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  {Lehrb,  der  htbraitch-jwL  ArchduU 
Q4jie,  p.  400,  4te  Aufl.);  but  the  passages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abraham's  plea,  "  Let  me 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,**  indicates  at  least 
impoUenoe  of  any  needless  delay.  H. 

•BURNING.  See  BuKlA^  3;  Punuh- 
UKXTS,  in.  (a.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFBRINO  (H^^  «  nbhy, 

and  in  poetical  passages  V^?,  i.  e.  "perfect": 
iKtutdarwo'is  (Oen.),  dKoKavrwfjM  (Ex.  and  Lev., 
Ac),  LXX.;  4Xo4ca^»/ia,  N.  T.:  holocamtum, 
Vulg.).      The  original    doivation    of   the  word 

nb^  is  from  the  root  H^^,  "  ascends ;  '*  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
oy  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  *'  ascended  *'  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
(t  corresponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  dKoKa^rvfui,  **•  whole  bunit^ 
oflfering,*'  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modem  languages  b  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in 
part  "  a  bunit-ofiering,**  because,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God*s  presence,  the  portion 
of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
consumed  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  whole  burnt- 
offering,**  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
so  consumed. 

The  bumt-oflfering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
to,  as  offered  after  the  Fk)od.     (In  iv.  4  we  find 

che  more  general  word  HP^^  "  offering,**  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  eucia.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  3,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  au  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  uito 
*  gifts  **  and  "  sacrificea-for-sin  '*  (i.  e.  eucbaristic 
ju^  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  bumtK>flering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  id.  8,  9,  quo(|0  in  Heb.  x.  6, 
6)  we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition, 
as  above,  of  sacrifices  (fiuifUu)  (propitiatOTy),  and 
offerings  {T^oc^foih  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  **bumt- 

*  f  Th»  70  dayp  of  monming  (Gen.  1.  8)  probably 
taelttds  the  40  days  of  the  embafming  (Toeh,  Gtn^M, 
X  006),  though  some  make  ths  fonner  additional  to 
llMkttter.  a. 

^  It  fe  ekar  that  hi  this  oersmony  the  bamt>ofhiw 
mg  tofpched  closaly  op  tb«  propitiatory  or  rio-offiBring, 
the  solemolty  of  the  blood^epriokling  In  tb« 
I  moeh  trraatsr.  and  had  a  peeoUar  sicnifl- 
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aflkring,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
^*  sin.ofiking,**  as  representmg  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  X.  85  (less  precisely)  **  humtroflMng  **  is 
contrasted  with  **  sacrifice.**  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
82;  Ps.  L  8;  Blark  xii.  33.)  Ou  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  from  "meat-offerings**  (which 
were  unbloody),  and  from  "  peace-offerings  **  (both 
of  the  eucbaristic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  R.  iii.  15,  viii.  64, 
Ac.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  bumt«f- 
fering  was  that  which  is  the  origiual  idea  of  aD 
sacrifice,  the  ofieriug  by  the  sacrificer  uf  himsdi 
soul  and  body,  to  (jod,  the  submission  of  liia  wiP 
to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  See  Ts.  xl.  10,  li.  17, 10. 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  under  the  word  Sacrikick.  It  typified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  oiu*  Lord's  oftisring  (as  ea- 
pecially  in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  tlie  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  his  own  human  will  to  Uie  Will  of 
his  Father.  As  that  offering  could  only  be  accepted 
from  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  bumt-otfering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  3C,  37, 
38;  Lev.  viii.  14,  18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  <ftc.)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-offering  has  l)een  made 
once  for  aU  for  us,  offer  the  oontmual  burnt-offering 
of  ourselves,  "  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord.**     (See  Kom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meatroffering  **  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  •*  drink-oflbring  "  uf  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  sliowing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (I^v.  viii.  18,  88. 
28,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviu 
4,5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  bumt-oflfering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  dther  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtiodove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  ofibrer 
'*  0/  his  awn  voluntary  101'//,**  and  shun  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  bkxKl 
upon  the  altar,^  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  rictim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  bfrds  were  to  be  offererl  siroilariy,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  riii.  18-21,  Ac,) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  i^eremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  espe- 
cially how  emphaticaUy  the  freedom  of  will  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked.        ^ 

llie  bumt-oifering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  nomud  state  and  oonstont  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  (iod,*^  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  r^f^krly  appointed.  Thn.i 
there  were,  as  puhUc  bumt-offcrings  — 

1st.  Tht  daily  buml-offtring^  a  lamb  of  the  fir^t 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  .'tH-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


It  Is,  of  eouxae,  imposslbls  that  the  Ibnnr  of 
saerifloes  should  be  rigidly  separatee,  beoaose  the  Msas 
«vhkh  they  enshrine,  though  capa)>ls  of  dlstiaetloii, 
ait  yet  Inseparable  trook  one  another. 

c  This  Is  rsmarkably  lllustrnted  by  the  &ct  that 
heathenr  wers  allowed  to  offer  bumt^yfferings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  aod  a  bidloek  Id  \n 
olhrad  far  him  eveiy  day  (Joseph.  B,  J.  tt.  17,  f  SP. 
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adly.  Tilt  SoUmUH  bumt-afcting^  double  of  thai 
irhich  WM  ofiiered  every  day  (Num.  zxTiii.  9,  10). 

3d]y.  Tht  ttfftrinff  ai  the  ntw  moon,  at  the  Oiree 
yreat  ftttiottU^  tht  yrtat  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
featt  of  trumpets:  generally  two  bullocks,  a  nm, 
and  aeveti  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Piivfite  bumt-offeiiriffs  were  appointed  at  the 
eunaecratioQ  oi  priests  (Kx.  xzix.  15;  Lev.  iriii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (l^ev.  xil.  6, 
S),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepen  (l^ev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  undeanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  01)  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  &c 

But  frte.tiU  tmnU-offeiirif/a  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  (lud  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  oflf  "ed  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by 
God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the  hea- 
then) of  buying  his  fiivor  by  costliDess  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jephthah*8  vow  was  a  tratisgreasion, 
consistent  with  the  senu-heathenish  character  of  his 
eariy  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  30,  35).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a  formal  infraction  of 
it,  excused  by  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
•nd  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion.        A.  B. 

BUSH  (n3D,«  aineh:  fidros-  i-ubus).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  '*in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  iu.  2,  3,  4;  Deut 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  ^ros  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  m  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37;  AcU  vii. 
36 ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered **bmnible  bush**  by  the  A.  Y.).  Bcirof  ia 
used  also  to  denote  the  sinth  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  IHerob. 
U.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter- 
pretation, and  understand  any  kind  of  butih,  as  the 
A.  v.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnu*. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  {/lierob.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  fiivor  of 
the  Rubtit  vulgaris,  i.  c.  Ji.  fruticosus^  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the  sineh,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  ** Sinai'*  to  this  name.^ 
It  is  ahnost  certain  that  tineh  is  definitely  used  for 
some  particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  tiach^  ex- 
presses bushes  generally ;  the  3<£rof  and  rubua  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Ko- 
maii  writers  to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brambles  {RiA^ts\  such  as  the  rasp- 
lierry  and  the  blackberry  bush ;  Celsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corroboratcKl  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions.  Pococke  (Descr.  of  the  East,  i. 
215),  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proposes  the  ha\t-thom  bush,  Oxyncantha  Arabica 
(Shaw).''  Kt}7nolugically  «  one  would  be  inclined 
to  refer  the  ginth  of  the  ITebrew  scriptures  to  some 
tpedes  of  sennt  olant  (cassia),  though  we  have  no 


Probably  from  HSD  (QOQSsd  root)**  •  .^kAMy  "  ^ 


6  Prof.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  17)  thinks  Sloal  Is  ds- 
rfved  from  Senth,  ^'an  aoada,'^  as  bdng  a  thomy  tree. 

f  It  Is  oneartaln  what  Dr.  Shaw  spsaks  of;  Dr. 
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direct  evidence  of  any  caawia  growing  in  the  local 
ities  about  Mount  Sinai,  neitbo'  DeciJme  nor  Bare 
mentioning  a  senna  bush  amongst  the  jdanta  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  s^neA  with 
what  he  terms  the  R^dms  sanctus,-f  aud  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Cath- 
erine,  it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bnunble  bush 
near  thdr  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  whicli  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses.  It  is  quice  imposuble  tn  say  what 
kind  of  thombush  is  intended  by  tineh,  l>nt  Sinai 
is  almoat  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rvbu*, 

W.  H. 

•  The  %ford  "bush  "  (/Bdh-or,  as  in  Mark  xil  98; 
denotes  a  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  Bieuk, 
m.  (1).  H. 

BUSHEL.     [Measures.] 

*  BUTLER.    [CuruEABBB;  Joseph.] 
BUTTER  (HK^r!,  cktm^&ki  /3o^niper:  Am- 

iyr%ttn),  curdled  milk,  as  distingwished  from  ^7  t^' 
fresh  miOc;  henoe,  curds,  butter,  and  in  one  piaet 
probaUy  cheese.    It  comes  fitnn  an  oniiied  root. 


*•*' 


KOn  =  Arab.  1  t^j  ^nssum  fuit  lac,  II  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  mUk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guesU 
(oomp.  Judg.  V.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk  ia 
generally  oflTered  to  travelers  in  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  "  lebben,'"  thick,  ahnost  like  but- 
ter (comp.  Josephus*s  rendering  in  Judg.  iv.  19 :  — 
ydka  Sit^$ophs  ^^).     In  Deut.  zxxii.  14.  we  find 

"jbi!:  nbqi  "1155  nSpn  among  the  bkssiui^ 
which  Jesh'unm  had  ei^joyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep.  The  two 
passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  when  the  word 

nSCn  occurs  are  also  best  ntisfied  by  renderinie 

it  mtft ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  Iv.  21, 
which  riiould  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  XXX.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  chc 


meant,  the  word  V  '^^  signifying  pressure  rstber 
than  diuming.    Jarehi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 

■^^^n  to  hepinguedo  lacHs,  quam  de  ejus  tsqHtr^ 

fide  coUigunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzi|; 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fiict  ia 
of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  Rob- 
inson mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  daty 
(Bib.  Res.  i.  44!i),  and  alno  the  method  of  churmiig 
(i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we  may  8»fely 
infer  that  the  art  of  butter-mftkxxig  was  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tlie  land,  so  little  have 
the  habitii  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt  ( TmreU  m 
Arabia,  i.  52)  lAntions  the  difierent  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  He^jas.  W.  D. 

*  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  do  not  make  -imt 
kind  of  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  bat  the 
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Hooker  thinks  he  must 
whieh  grows  on  Mount  BtnaL 


•  ^ 


•  Compars  ths  AnMo  LjUMf  **aMuia, 
na,"  Kam.  (Freytag,  Arab.  Ux.  s.  t.). 

/  "This,"  says  Dr.  Hooksr,  "Is  a 
teanbla,  Riibut  JrHtkotus,^ 
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ft  I  y-J  b  butter  to  all  intaiU  and  par- 

pom  —  i.  €.  it  is  the  fiittj  particles  of  the  milk, 
wparatfld  fk^om  the  whey  and  the  caseine  bj  agita- 
tion. When  in  some  of  the  cities  they  make  from 
sold  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  a  few  Frank  fiunilies,  they  call  it  tubdeh 

(  8  Jo\),  which  really  means  cream,  or  fresh  seimi, 

but  is  applied  to  our  butter  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. The  umn  is  liquid  during  the  hot  months, 
but  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liquefies  in  sumnior,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  in  that  season;  and  if  it  were 
made  in  the  hot  aun,  as  the  semn  is,  it  would  be 
quite  as  liquid  as  the  temn.  See  also  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Land  ^  Book,  i.  393.  C.  Y .  A.  V. 

BUZ  (t^a,  contemitl:  i  Ba6^:  [Buz]),  the 
second  son  of  MUcah  and  Nohor  ((yen.  zxii.  SI). 

The  gentilic  name  is  ^t^S.  and  Elihu  b  called  "  the 
Buzite  **  (Boi/^ri}t)  of  the  kmdred  of  Eiam,  t.  e. 
Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore  ()roI>a)>lj  a  descendant 
oi  Buz,  whoj«e  fiunily  seems  to  have  settled  in  Ara- 
bia Daserta  or  I'etrsea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
*Pcif ),  in  denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them, 
mentions  them  with  Tema  and  Dedan.  Some 
connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with  Busaii,  a  Roman 
fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and 
others  with  Basta  in  Arabia  Petnea,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  s.  v.). 
The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Bus  is  by  no 

means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  ( V^37,  T^H) ;  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations 
these  ihyming  appellatives ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui 
((len.  xlvi.  17);  Mehtgael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv. 
18),  Usziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among 
the  Arabians,  H&root  and  MAroot,  the  rebel  angels, 
Hasan  and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  *Alee,  itc.  Tlie 
Koran  abounds  in  such  komoioteUuta,  and  so  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain 
Mid  Abel,  Kabil  and  HabU  (WeU*s  BUd.  Uytmh, 
23;  also  Southey's  Suites  to  Thalnbi),  or  Habfl 
and  Habid  (see  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom 
is  found  in  Mahratta  and  the  modem  languages  of 
the  East. 

2.  (Bo^(;  Ales.  Ax(/3ov(;  [Vat  Zo^ovx^  for 
Boir^&ScA^D:]  Buz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

F.  W.  F. 

BU^ZI  0Tn2l,no  article:  Bov(f(:  Bind),  &ther 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3).  [The  personal 
name  here  is  gentilic  elsewhere.  As  the  son  was  a 
Ftiesi  the  father  must  have  been  so  too.  —  H.] 

BUZITB  C'TJia :  BoufTrUf ;  [Vat.  Sin.  -f,*-, 
UsK.  Tov  Bou{i:]  Buxktt).  A  descendant  of  Buz. 
rhe  term  is  applied  to  Elihu,  who  was  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Kam  or  Aram  (Job  zxziL  S,  6). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  BT.  This  preposition,  among  its  other  uses, 
fonneriy  meant  **  against  **  (though  never  very  com- 
mon in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
hton  (taking  ifuarr^  as  dot.  incoiMn.)  employed  it 
In  1  Ggr.  iy.  4 :  **  For  I  know  nothing  by  (=against) 
myiell^*'  See  Trench  On  the  AtUhonzjd  Verehn 
p.  43  (U  ed.  1859),  and  E^wtwood  and  Wright's 
Bibk  M'brti.JBooJk.  p  88.    But  pn>baUy  thr  Greek 


ti 


only  **  (  am  oonseious  to  myself  of  nothing, 
i.  e.  bbunewortby  or  wrong.    That  the  conseioua* 
nam  a  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  oM^y,  nod 

ifMUT^"  H. 

•BY  AND  BY  U  used  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the 
sense  of  immediatelff  (Mark  ri.  25,  ^{ovrns;  liiL 
31,  cve^si  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxL  9,  cM^rs)*        A. 

^  BY88US.     [LiNEK.] 


c 

GAB.     [Mkabubks.] 

GAB'BON  (V*^213  :  Xafipd;  [Comp.]  Alou 
Xafifia;  [Aid.  Xa$0dif:]  Chebbon),^  town  in  the 
low  country  {She/elah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  40) 
which  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing 
has  been  smoe  discovered.  G. 

OA^UL  C^y^  :  Xc9$atuuron4\j  including 

the  Hebrew  word   folluwiug,  bt-^QQ^P :    [Aid.] 

Alex.  Xa0i&K''  Cabul)^  a  pluce  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  From  its  mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapata,  and  now  Je/nt  —  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  ( (^  §  43,  45)  as  in  the  district  of  Piole- 
mais,  and  40  stadia  from  Jotapata.  In  this  ca.<«« 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  <m  .hIIII  exisUng  in  the 
modem  Kabidj  which  was  found  by  !>r.  Smith  and 
by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Akisa,  and  aliout 
the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob.  ilL  87,  88. 
For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Scbwarz,  p.  l'.)2). 
Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  (jalilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  conueetkm 

between  this  place  and  the  district  (^^113  V?^' 
'<the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities,  which 
was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  T\Te 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name,  ^Optov,  appears  to  arise  from  their  baring  read 

bnna,  Gebooi,  "boundary,"  for  binD.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  .rosephus  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the  text  —  itself 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oiental  modes  of 
speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  SoIouion*s  gift,  seizes 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 
Phcenician  tongue  expresses  his  disap(x>mtment 
(icar^  ^OiviKoov  yXinrtofy  obx  hpivKov^  Joe.  iln/. 
viii.  5,  §  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation  foi 
the  whde  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  PhcB- 
nidan  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Heorew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  **  they 
pleased  him  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  whidi, 

Vyya  ^'^tt'^  ri\  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
"  OabuL"  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomatticomot  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  G. 

CAJyDIS  (Ka88/f ;  [Alex.  Aid.  FaSSd ;  Sin. 
roSScisO  GaddU)^  the  surname  {ZuutaXoiutPos) 
of  JoAMNAir,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maoca- 
bseus  (1  Maoc.  ii.  2). 

OADES  ([KoS^f;  Akx.  Ki}8fr,  Ka8i}t;  Siu. 
Ki}8ctt  Kc8fs:  Cadee\\  1  Maoc  xL  63,  73.    [Kiu 

DJSSH.] 

*  CADESH,  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  eta.  Gen.  xri.  14 
zx.  1.     [Kadesh.] 

OAa>ES-BAB'irE  (KiBvf  ^wh'  Ynlc.  hs 
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iiiftrent  nadfaigV  Judith  y.  U.     [Kadbsr  hak- 

mEA.] 

CAIXMIEL  (Koa^Xdf,  [KoSfu^X;  VatEM^ 
itoSoi7Aof,05afui;X;]  Alex.KaSiui}Xos,  [KoSwiyX:] 
OuhUitt,,  1  Efldr.  ▼.  S6,  68.     [Kadmiku.] 

Gifi^8AB  (KoT^apt  *^  i  JLtfiaffrSs  [Aaoua- 
rusj  in  Acts  zxt.  21,  25),  alw»ji  in  the  N.  T.  the 
Koni  di  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judflbt  (John  ziic. 
15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews 
paid  tribute  (Matt  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  xziii. 
2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cir^s  Bo- 
iMnni  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxt.  11  f.,  xxvL 
32,  xxvili.  19);  in  which  case,  if  their  cause  was  a 
ciiminal  one,  thej  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts  xxt. 
12,  21,  —  ouuip.  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T. 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Koman  Caisars,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  fonner  of 
whom,  and  ClaudiuK,  arc  mentioned  by  name;  but 
Nero  is  the  emperur  alluded  to  m  the  Acts  from  cfa. 
XXV.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (A  c),  and  possibly  in 
tiie  Apocalypse.  See  ftirther  under  Augustus, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  Csesars  above- 
mentioned.  H.  A. 

*  Co^ir.  :is  a  title  of  the  Koman  emperors,  oc- 
curs altout  '•>¥)  times  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  applied  to 
Au«;iisttis  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1; 
•John  xix.  12,  15),  to  Claudius  (Acts  xvii.  7,  and  if 
llie  conniiun  rending  be  correct,  xi.  28),  and  to  Nero 
(Acts  XXV.  0,  zx>i.  32,  &c.).  There  appears  to 
liave  l)eer.  some  difierenoe  in  the  use  of  the  name 
at  a  later  ])eriod.  After  Nero's  time  the  emperor 
waM  still  chilled  l)oth  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
( 'eeiiar ;  but  his  son  or  designated  successor  on  the 
tlirune  was  2il«io  called  Cecsar,  though  properly  the 
title  W.IS  put  after  the  individual's  name,  instead 
of  being  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  reign- 
ng  Ctesar.    See  Pauly's  Renl-KncycL  ii.  46.    H. 

•  CiGSAK'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
point  uf  interest  here  is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fers to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
{jerur,  ur  to  some  of  his  sennnts  and  dependents 
in  the  |tfUace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  tlie  Philippians.  It  ha.«i  some  bearing  on 
the  question,  tliat  Nero  had  no  \ery  near  kindred 
living  after  he  became  emperor  (Killiet,  U  KjAtre 
aax  Philipp.  p.  342).  It  is  ix)8sihle,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  ha\*e  heard  the 
(rosi^el  and  have  believed.  History  gives  no  ac- 
count of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable,  if  they  occurred,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  effect  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lays  special 
itress  on  this  ulenoe  of  tlie  oldest  writers.  ^N'e  are 
led  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  langu.ige.  It  seems  essential  to  any  correct 
explanation  that  it  should  recofrnvM  the  apparent 
connection  between  Acts  xxviii.  10,  Phil.  1.  13,  and 
iv.  22.  (I.)  Soldiers  under  the  general  custody  of 
the  Pra'torian  Prefect  (this  is  the  meaning  of  t^ 
jTparowtidpxP"  ^^^  xxviii.  16,  text,  rec.o)  at- 
tended Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  would  oflen  relieve  each 

t^.  'Acts).  (2.)  In  the  course  of  time  the 
^poetle  would  thus  Itecome  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  13), 
lod  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  acquaints 
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the  Isnn  Is  textually  certain  or  not,  the 
Uiere  is  certain,  and  presuppoaed  in  Phil.  i. 
Captaui  Of  THt  Ui'Aao,  Amer.  sd.  B- 
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•neei.  (8.)  Some  of  the  friends  of  theN  r^ttn 
thus  brooght  by  them  into  connection  with  FmiI 
may  have  been  employed  about  the  palaee  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  memlien  of 
"Cseaar's  household*'  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  one  step  of  the  com- 
binatkm  may  be  left  out  The  camp  of  the  Prv^- 
torians,  situated  out  of  the  city,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  number,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  palace  in  the  city,  and  who  as 
the  emperor's  body-guard  might  be  said  to  bdoog 
to  his  **  household."  There  is  no  proof  that  the  im- 
perial residence  itself  was  ever  called  **  prsetorium." 
Paul  may  have  gained  converts  from  these,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  as  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particular  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Xeander  suggests  that  (hey 
may  have  known  some  of  the  chun^  thoe  who  had 
been  at  Kome,  or  possibly  ma^  themselves  ha\-e  been 
natives  of  that  city.  It  may  be  that  Paul's  *'  chiefly  *' 
{jidKitrrOy  Phil.  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  the 
greeting  of  "  those  of  (^sesar's  hotisefaold,"  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  thev  npoke 
up  as  he  was  writing,  and  asked  him  to  send  alw 
tbdr  kiss  of  love  ieurwaafi6s)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  from  the  i^KMtle. 
For  this,  the  parties  need  not  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  di^-ergenoe  of  views.  For  referonoes,  see 
Bi'ttger's  Btitrage  in  die  Paulin.  BrUft^  No.  2,  p. 
47  ff. ;  Wieseler,  Chivn.  det  apott.  ZataU,  p.  42()  ff., 
p.  457  AT. ;  Schenkel,  Bnefe  nn  die  A'phesri\  i*l.tllfh 
pti\  Svi.y  pp.  119, 162;  Bleek,  Eitd.  in  dm  \.  T.  p 
433;  Meyer,  Kxeget.  Hnndb.  (Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
3te  Aiifl');  Rilliet,  L'EjAtre  aux  PhiU^tpient^  p 
129;  Ughtfixyt  in  Joutti.  of  Chtt,  and  Soar. 
Philol.  (March,  1857);  Conylieare  and  Howson's 
Li/e  and  Kpitdet  of  Pmd,  ii.  448,  653,  Amer.  ed. ; 
and  Wordsworth,  Grtek  Tut.  tcUh  Notes^  iii.  337, 
Isted.  H. 

CJESAKE^A  (Kaurdptuh  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  9U, 
X.  1,  24,  xL  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16;  xxiiL 
23,  33;  XXV.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  res^- 
dence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip,  onec  t 
the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  16 >. 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italian  cen 
turion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Tanus,  when  forced  to  leave  •lenisalem  os 
his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30),  and  at  this  poit 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii. 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Cmarea  <hi  Ids 
return  from  the  third  missionary' journey  (xxi.  8, 
10),  and  before  long  was  brought  back  a  priaorcr  to 
the  same  place  (xxiii.  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xzv 
1,  4,  6,  13). 

CiPsarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestins 
on  the  Uneof  the  great  road  from  T}:<  to  ^^i^ 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Don  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J,  i.  21,  §  5).  The  journey  of  St.  Petot 
from  .loppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  thab 
a  day.  On  the  otiier  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  firoiB 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  within  tbi 
day.  The  distance  fVom  Jerusalem  was  about  7{ 
miles:  Joeq>hus  states  it  in  romid  nunilien  as  fM. 
stadia  (AnL  xiii.  11,  §  3:  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  6).  TU 
Jerusalem  Itinetary  gives  68  miles  (  H'c4sr/fi»y«  |i 
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mo.     Dr.  RoUn»oi>  thinki  thii  oogjil  to  ba  T8:  bewl  of  Jud™  ("Jnd«e«pul,"  Tm.  ffi"^  11,T»). 

Bit.  Sa.  U.  343,  note).     It  bu  been  iscertainol.  It  wm  in  (bk  tnUmI  thU  the  dtf  was  bnUt  bj 

bam>!Ta,UiiX  titvt  wt» %  AarUt  nadh}  Avli/> •!>■<*  Ilcrod  ths  GruI-     The  worii  wm  in  feet  «oeom- 

.!..„  .h.>-hi.i.  i.giverj  in  tfae  Ituienrj,  —  s  |»ml  iJinbed  in  tai  jau).     Tie  iiti»»t  cmra  uid  eipeDM 

in  Kftiraee  to  tbe  n%ht-}oiinu:jr  wen'  Uvlibed  on  the  builiUiig  of  Csivai.     It  wia 

<Tii'AT«i».l  1  pivud  nionummt  of  the  reign   of  llrfud,  who 


in  Stnbo'i  time  ttwre  iru'on  thi>  point  of  the  imiiied  it  in  boDDr  of  (Iw  Empenir  Au$;tuI 
ooMt  merely  ■  town  aOlod  "  Stnlo'i  lower,"  with  n  liill  nwe  wn  Hauripua  SfBoTrii  (JoHCph.  ^ 
buMliui-ptui  (miiriaaor  !«•»),  whaoM,  in  U»  i>i- 6,  S  !)■    It  wii  »onietinie«  called  Cmhi™  St™- 
tim»  rfTKitoi,ciBm»i««poken  of  «.  being  (be  tonii,  »Dd  C»n«  P^lortine ;  ■ .*™.J".'ft™- 


Oannk.    (Fmn  >  Bkaicta  bj  Wa.  Tipping,  bq.| 

Ha  poAkn)  a^idAiaf  (Jenph.  fi. /.  iil,  6,  {  l),or  ,nude  it  ■  Rnmiuicohmj,ollBil  kbj  hiin*iM,«> 
4  M  «a*.irrj)  (id.  rii.  1,  J  3).  It  miut  be  CHre- 1  g>iB  to  it  the  Jui  llolicum.  The  hiMor;  of  thi 
fnllj  diitinguiahed  fmra  CiRsARK*  rKii.ipri.  pbice,  during  Uie  lime  of  it<  gmtoil  eminoneo,  k 

111*  miignificence  of  Ce«u«  it  dacribed  in  tlo-  nimnied  up  in  one  eentente  hj  I'liny  :  —  "  Str»ti> 
tail  by  Joeepbue  in  two  piMee  (Ant  IV.  0;  H.J.'i.  nil  lurris.  e«deni  Ctmr*,  ab  Herode  rege  condlU 
21).  The  chirf  fcaturee  were  connected  wiUi  Ihe  nunc  Coloiiin  prima  >livi^  a  Vnpaslano  Impenton 
lurbor  (itself  cAlled  ifffaaihi  \jju4r  on  eoina,  and  '  deducts  "  (v.  14). 

hj  Joeephui,  AnL  ivii.  A,  §  1),  which  wu  equal  in  '  To  the  FUblical  geographer  C^t«irea  Is  jnttfre*tiDi 
■ue  to  the  Piiieui,  A  vut  brakwiter,  composed  aa  the  liome  of  Euaefajua.  It  was  also  the  «.-ateal 
ot  ilonea  SO  feet  long,  curved  rounJ  ao  a>  (o  aflbrd  aome  of  Origen'i  labon  and  (he  liirth-place  ol  Pre 
nnnpkte  ptotection  Ihmi  the  KHIth-vesterlj  ninda, '  copiua.  It  continued  (o  be  a  city  of  aome  impor- 
iMTing  wi  opening  onlj' on  the  north.  Itioad  land-!  taiice  even  in  the  time  of  (he  I 'ni.iiu1e<.  Xow,  though 
iug-whtrvea  auirounded  the  harbor:  and  conspieu-  j  w  Arabic  comiptlon  of  the  mime  ntill  lingeraoc 
tnt  from  the  lei  was  a  (eniple.  dedicated  (o  (Ja^irl  the  site  ^K^il^ril|th\  it  is  ullerly  dewlnte;  niid 
and  Id  Kome,  and  eontaining  coloml  statueaof  the  \U  ruins bnve  for  a  loni;  period  been  a  qiuUT],  from 
Kmpemr  and  (he  Imperial  ("ity.  dwarea  contained  which  other  tO"ni«  in  lliii  part  of  Syria  have  lieen 
alaoanamphithentre  anda  tlMstre.  'Fhe  btter  via  !  built.  (See  liuckingham'i  Trnrria  atid  tlir  Ap- 
thevniearthedeatbof  Herod  AgrippsI,  (.'lenraa  pendix  tovul.  i.ofUr.  Traill'i  Jo(r/>Atu.)  .I.S.  II 
vaa  the  official  retiidence  of  the  Herodian  kings^  and 

of  Fertui,  Kelii.  and  (he  other  Roman  procutatoni  |  C^SAKE-APHILIPTI  (K<..ffJ(..u»  S  ♦. 
of  JudiH.  Here  nLw  wen  the  beod-quarten  of  the  i  Kir-ij)  1>  mentioned  only  in  the  Iwu  tirsi  (ioapela 
mililaryiuiceiof  tbeproviiiut.  1(  ia>  by  no  meana  (Ma"„  ivi.  13;  Mark  riii.  27)  and  in  accnuniK  of 
Wictij  a  Jewiih  eity.  The  (koUle  population  pie- 1  the  lanie  tianaactiona.  The  atory  in  Ruael>iiui.  that 
thxBinated;  and  at  the  •ynagogue-worebip  thei  loewomaohealed  of  theiasueof  blood, andaujipoaed 
Serlptnra  of  Ibe  0.  T.  were  read  in  Oreelc.  Con- 1  to  have  been  named  Ucraiice,  llred  at  thi*  pboe, 
ttmt  favti  took  placa  hoe  between  the  Jewa  and  ,  reate  jn  no  foundation. 

Qmki:  and  an  outbreak  of  Chii  kind  waa  one  of  Cnaart*  Philipi^  mi*  the  nortbemnuwt  point  of 
lisltM  inddenla  of  the  great  war.  It  waa  at  Oca- .  oar  I.ord'>  journeying);  and  the  pMsage  In  Hi* 
■M  Ikat  Vopadan  waa  derland  empavr.      tie  I  lib,  vbleb  n*  coonei^  wiUi  the  plaee,  was  etbiw 
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iriio  a  very  marka)  one.  (See  Stanlej'i  Bmai  ^ 
PxlaHne,  p.  391. }  fhe  place  itself  too  is  remark- 
able in  its  phjgical  and  picturesque  chaiacteristics, 
■nd  also  in  its  higtorical  associatioi-s.  It  was  at 
the  esstemmost  and  most  important  of  the  two  reo- 
wnized  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
TeU  eUKdiH  (Dan  or  Laisii,  which  by  Winer 
and  others  lias  been  erroneously  identified  with  Ces. 
Philippi).  Not  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  being  given  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  to  quote  Dr.  Robinson's  il- 
lustration), not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
w»  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Cftsarea  Philippi 
haa  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  un- 
reasonably identified  with  Baal-Cad,  Its  annals 
run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into  hea- 
thenism. There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Panium  of  Josephus ;  aiid  the  inscriptions 
are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  shew  that  the  God 
Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here  Herod 
the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Au|^uBtus,  the  town 
bebig  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
been  honored.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  Josephus  atd  of  Dr.  Kobin- 
son:  "Herod,  ha\iug  accompanied  Oesar  to  the 
iea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a  beauUful  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  place  called  Panium. 
Tliis  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  mountain ;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  the  cavern 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  full  of  still  water. 
Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  tlie  sprin^M  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a  very 
remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  C'lesar."  (Joseph. 
AnL  XV.  10,  §  3;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  3.)  **The 
situation  is  unique,  combuiing  in  an  imusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  H  nestles 
m  its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  miyesty  to  an  elevation 
•f  7000  or  8000  feet  aiioi-e.  The  abundant  waters 
>f  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
tuzuriant  fertility  and  the  graceful  interchange  of 
4X>pse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.*'  (Robinson,  iii. 
404.) 

Panium  became  port  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tdrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embd- 
Uahed  the  town,  and  called  it  Csesarea  Philippi, 
pertly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  {Ant,  xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  ii.  d,  §  1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  {Anl,  zx.  9,  §  4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  {Vit.  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited  glad- 
atorial  shows  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of 
iie  Jewish  war  {B.  J,  vii.  2,  $  1).  The  old  name 
was  not  lost.     C^uis  of  Casmrea  Panea*  continued 

o  *  Bamngarten  ( Comm.  iib.  Pentateuch^  I.  78)  adopts 
the  sense  of  '^  spear,"  <'  weapon,"  as  the  name  of  the 
firstbom  whom  Eve  had  thus  "  obtained  from  Jeho- 
vah," because  she  nould  recognise  in  him  the  means 
of  victory,  i.  e.  the  piouilsed  seed  who  was  to  overcome 
llie  gnat  euemy  (Oea.  MI.  15)-    Acccmling  to  Oils  view 

the  words    ^^12,  nsn,    without  being  ralated  in  sig- 

attcallEni,  ars  meraly  parouomasdc  {ncmen  et  omen)^ 
dMWgh  tiMy  serve  at  the  same  time  to  azprass  the 

4m  with  greater  eoergy.     But  the  derivattoan  of  ]^^ 


GAnr 

through  the  reigns  of  many  empen  n.  Codar  Ik 
simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of  a  GnA 
bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  couneib,  and 
of  a  I.atin  bishopric  during  t^  crusades.  It  ii 
stiJl  called  BaniaSy  the  flnt  name  having  hoe,  as 
in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Canarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  caaile  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  t£e  moat  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       J.  S.  H. 

GAGE.    The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  t.  27. 

D^^?,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (rer/ff,  dedpuln)^ 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Ecdus.  zi.  30  under  the  term  led^ 
ToAAor,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  ^vAoic^,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  L.  B. 

GA1APHAS  [3  syL]  (KoTdC^,  said  (Winer, 

Ac.)  to  be  derived  from  SS^S,  dq^remo,  Tkig. 
Prov.  xvi.  26),  m  friU  JofiEPRCAiAPiiAS  (Joeeph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiberius  during  the  yean  of  our  Lord's  pablie 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3, 57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24, 
28 ;  Acts  iv.  6.  The  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus, 
shortly  before  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,  which  was  before  held  by 
Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pifaite,  but  soon  after 
his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by  the 
Proconsul  Vitellius  (a.  d.  36),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  4, 
$3).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Ajmas.  [Aknas.] 
Some  in  the  ancient  chureh  ccmibunded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  bdieved  him  to  havf» 
become  a  convert  to  (Christianity.  (Assemann, 
BibUoth.  OiietU,  u.  165.)  H.  A. 

GAIN  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  OTt  derived  either 

fix>m  T^yp,  to  acqtdrt^  Gen.  b.  1;  ih>m    X!\it 

a  tpear^  as  indicative  of  the  riolenoe  used  by  Cahi 
and  Lamech,  Gesen.  T^aaur,  p.  120;  or  from  an 
Arabic  word  kayn,  a  tndth^  in  reference  to  the  arts 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Inirod,  to 
(Jen.  ii.  85:  KdXv\  Joseph.  Kiis'-  Cain).^  llct 
historical  &cts  in  the  life  of  Oiin,  as  recorded  ui 
Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these:  —  He  was  the  ddest  bcnd 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture; in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  r^ce- 
tion  of  his  own  saoifioe  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  fixtm  Eden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile;  he  s^tled  ui  the  kmd  of  Nod,  and  buiH 
a  city  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his 

ttom.  ^^P**  n^p,  i.  e.  a  possession  which  she  had  ««- 

quirtdy  suggests  itself  as  more  natural,  and  Is  mora  fi>r> 
cible  as  including  an  afllnity  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
sound.  See  Ur.  Wright's  note  to  this  effect  In  his 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew^  &c.,  p.  18.  Gesentas 
{Handw.  p.  766,  6(e  Aufl.)  does  not  seem  Co  <A(iaoC  ti 
this  etymology  as  unphilologloal.     Fttxst  (Handw.  k 

815)  daflnss  t!(2  **  "  somsihing  brought  .txCh,"  »  «tm 

tun  "  (-  V3P,  Pa.  dv.  24),  and  thna  brings  tte  wtl 
and  noun  still  nearer  to  each  other. 


tBtcmaanta  we  enaiiMntod,  together  with  the  in- 
tentiont  for  which  they  wen  renuurkaUe.  Ooea- 
lional  Rfereneee  to  Cain  are  vade  in  the  K.  T. 
(Heb.  li.  4;  1  John  iii.  13;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  pointa  dcKrve  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  narrative :—  1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  telli  us  UtUe; 
U  MietaaJUght  or  exiUf  in  reference  io  t.  12  where 
a  oo!;naie  word  is  used :  Von  BohJen^s  attempt  to 
iileiitiiy  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

/find  (^3n)  bad  been  erroneously  rear]  kon-Nod^ 
IS  too  fiir  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  *•  east  of 
Kden  **  (16 ),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the 
previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  ( Comm.  in  k)C.}  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  poMible  connection  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  direction  **  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (Kar^ravrit  IJCX.) 
the  entrance,  which  was  banned  against  his  return. 
It  is  not  improkible  that  the  tnti  was  further  used 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  aocurding 
to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchto,  a  town  in  Suuana  (Huetius),  Chonoge, 
an  ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconi- 
um,  as  the  pUoe  where  the  deified  king  Annacos 
was  honored  (Ewald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  CUn  "  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never 
have  been  iMtMched,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
eonsulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah 
gate  a  ngn  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Nosh  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
2,  12),  Elijah  (I  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (la. 
xxxviii.  7, 8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precanti<m  to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  i» 
uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Catn*s  time;  for  he  fears 
lert  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  oommitted  (14).  Josephus  (Ant  i.  2, 
{  1)  expbuns  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men  but 
rom  wild  beasts ;  but  such  an  expknation  is  wholly 
anneoessary.  The  femily  of  Adam  may  have  laigdy 
increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  the  notice  of  Cahi*s  wife  (17),  and  the 
aiere  cireumstance  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  exphined  <m  the 
ground  thai  their  lives  flirnished  nothing  worthy 
«f  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice 
Ha  is  deaeribed  as  a  man  ik  a  msroee,  maliciouf 
ind  revsDgeAil  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his 
Aring  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re- 
nke  eontained  in  ter.  7,  which  may  be  tendered 
km:  ••  If  thou  domt  wdl  (or,  as  the  LXX.  Ism  it. 
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Mr  ipSAs  Tpoffwiytcps\  is  then  not  an  elmntkx 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cArer/Wnesf  and  happi' 
aesf)?  but  if  thou  doest  not  weU,  thtrt  is  a  ghkinif 
&f  (As  countenance  :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there 
fore  that  his  ofi*ering  was  r^ected  on  account  of 
the  tonper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  entunerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel,  Von  Uohlen )  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Sethites:  r.  ff.  there  is  a  deouie  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabol  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  oi 
the  two  younger  sons  of  I^ainech  to  the  list;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cun-«ui  in  the  other,  Methusad=: 
Methuselah,  and  Mehi^ael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  oomparifton  Iteing  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differaioes  fer  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meauingi  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
suflicieiitly  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  llie  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  prom- 
inently brought  forward  in  the  history.  C^  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  ^epherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Seth- 
ites and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honor  from  the  simplicity  and  devo- 
tional hi^its  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded. the  first  city;  La- 
mech instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  the 
nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments; 
Tubakain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamech's  language 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry;  and  et^en  the  names 
of  the  women,  Naamah  {pUosnnt)^  Zillah  {thadow\ 
Adah  {omamenial)^  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cmh  and  I^mech 
fomuh  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  estabUsliecl  Ijetwe^n  theCaiiulai 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  ractss. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  rioleiice;  on  the  other  side,  a 
state  of  simi^icity  which  afllbrded  no  material  for 
history  beyond  the  declaration  **then  b^^n  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  liord."  The  historian 
thus  accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneratk>n  ot 
the  religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a 
predominance  over  the  good  by  its  alliance  vrith 
worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  Ui^ 
state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacreil  history.     AO 
ancient  naUons  have  loved  to  tnor  up  the  inven 
tion  of  the  arts  to  some  certain  wdthor,  and,  gen- 
erally ^leaking,  these  authors  have  been  ref^irded 

las  olyecta  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  'ireeks, 
ApoUo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music.  Vol* 
can  of  the  working  of  ibetals,  Triptolemus  of  IIm 
plough.    A  similtf  feeling  of  curioaity  unmSkd 
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MDODg  the  Ilabrem;  oiid  benoe  tbe  histoiUD  has 
reoorded  the  muues  of  thoae  to  whom  the  inveation 
of  the  arts  wm  tnuUtiouulljr  aesigned,  obvt^ng  at 
the  same  time  the  datiji^eruuii  errur  into  iHiich  olher 
uatioDa  had  fidleD,  and  reducing  the  eatuiiate  of 
their  value  bj  the  position  which  tJieir  inventors 
hdd.  W.  L.  B. 

CAIN"*  L^  ayl.  m  Ileb.]  (with  the  article, 
^j'?n  BT  *<the  lance,**  Ges.*,  but  may  it  not  be 

derived  from  ^p,  Ktn,  «*  a  nest,"  poanblj  in  allu- 
lion  to  its  position:  Zcuccuwf/i  [VbL  -c(/i]i  AJcx. 
Zai'waircifi,  both  by  including  name  preceding: 
Atrain)^  one  of  the  cities  in  the  bw  country  {8ke- 
/ihh)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah 
(Josh.  XV.  67).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.^  G. 

CAI'NAN    [2  syl.]  (Maig.  conecUy  Kenan 

[and  so  the  t<  it  1  Chr.  i.  2];  ^J^'H;  KoTiw: 
Caincm;  possetftor^  Fiirst;  ttli/aberj  Gesen.,  as  if 

=  V|2»  from  fhe  Arab,  to  fi/rgt^  as  in  Tubal- 
Caini  Gen.  iv.  >2;  see  Dr.  MiU*s  Viw&c.  of  our 
Lontt  Cental,  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  a^  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  fint 
hitroduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  Helleniata  transferred  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian Caiiian.  Thus  Ephraeni  Synis  awerts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Toah  and  Abram 
worshipped  a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Gr^- 
ory  13a[r-llebraeu8,  another  Syriac  author,  also  ap- 
plibM  it  to  the  sou  of  Arpbaxad  (Mill,  ul  wp.). 
The  orii^in  of  the  tradition  is  not  known;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  su^ested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  ttuppoeed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean 
dialects ;  just  as  aiiother  signification  of  the  same 
root  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  tang 

to  musical  histruments  (Gesen.  «.  v.  lp^\ 

2.  [Alex.  Kcurafi  in  Gen.  x.  24;  Tisch.  (with 
Sui.  B  L)  Koii'ci/i  in  Luke  iii.  dC]  Son  of  Ar- 
pbaxad, and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  iiL 
3.^>,  36,  and  usually  called  the  second  (^ainau.  He 
IK  also  fdund  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  ^enealo^y  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
but  18  iKiwliere  named  in  the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Chuldee,  S}Tiac,  Vulgate,  ^fec.  More- 
over it  can  he  demonstrated  that  the  uitrusion  of 
'he  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  com- 
iarati>-ely  modem,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
HTiter  who  mentions  it  as  fomid  in  the  0.  T.  at 
ill :  <"  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupolemus,  Foly- 
histor,  Josephus,   Philo,   llieophilus  of  Antioch, 


a  The  letter  p  Is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 

K.  A  posrible  cooneetion  of  this  name  with  that  of 
the  "  Kenities  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Oiin,  which  is 
trobably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 

6  •  Knobel  {Josua^  p.  487)  says  that  Cain  aecording 
o  all  appearance  is  the  Arabic  Y*ih'in  not  flu:  from 
iebroD  (Rob.  Bihl.  Krs.,  1st  ed.,  ii.  448).  Dr.  Robinson 
feoords  the  name,  but  says  nothing  of  the  tdenttflea- 
tlon.  The  positioa  may  be  right  enou^,  bat  the  re- 
isnihUo^  of  the  nauMS  in  too  slight  to  be  of  any  ae- 
^ewnt  U. 
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JuUus  Afr<fiai,ns,  Origen,  EuaebiuB,  jr  even  ittcmu^ 
had  aooess  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  thai  hit 
nnme  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  the 
(treek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmonj 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Lnke*s  (jospdi 
where  Qdnan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  into  one  oonoeming 
its  introduction  into  the  Gospel.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acci- 
dent into  the  genealogy  of  Joeeph,  and  that  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he  found  it.  Bat 
as  Besea's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  does  not  contain  the  name 
of  Cauian,  and  th^  is  strong  ground  for  suppoe- 
ing  that  neither  did  Irenieus's  copy  of  St.  I^e,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  Cainan  was 
not  inserted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wards added,  other  hy  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  firom  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  disooveied.  For  fur- 
ther mformation,  see  GemeaL  of  our  Lord  J.  C., 
ch.  \iii.;  Heidegger,  HitL  Pairiardi.  ii.  8-15; 
Bochart,  PhaUg,  lib.  iL  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
posite view,  MiII*8  Vindic  of  our  Lorv^a  Genetd. 
p.  143  fT.  A.  G.  H. 

CAIUS.     [John,  Sbooivd  ajtd  Thibd  En»- 

TU£6  OP.] 

CAKES.     [Bbbad.] 

CAXAH  ([nbj,  in  puiaej  nb|  [ooe^ 

funi]:  Xa\dx'  Cho^),  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
cities  of  XAyntL.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  ((}en.  x.  11).    The  name  has  been 

thought  ideuUcal  with  the  Halah  (n^H),  whi'*h 
is  found  hi  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  zviiL  U )  and 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this  view  is  misap- 
ported  by  the  Septuagint,  iHiich  renders  Halah  by 
*AAa^.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  beat 
Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  b  marked 
by  the  Nitnriid  ruins,  which  have  ftimished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  preaent  in 
England.  If  this  lie  regarded  as  asoertiuned,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time 
(about  B.  c.  9a0-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  reridenoe  of  the  warlike  Sardanapalns  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Saigon,  who  bmtt 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  modem  Khomabad.  Ga- 
lah  still  continued  under  the  later  kings  to  be  « 
town  of  importance,  and  was  eqwdally  £svored  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  country, 
which  appears  as  Calacin^  (Ptoiem.  vi.  1)  or  Cal- 
achi>n<'-  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  m  the  geograpbcn. 

G.  a 

•Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  BM.  lit, 
3d  ed.,  art.  Calah)  objects  to  the  ftdentification  of 
Calah  with  Nimrud^  that  sufllcient  space  is  nol 
left  for  Heaen,  which  is  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
*'  a  great  city  **  lying  between  Nineveh  and  CaJah; 

c  Demetrius  (a.  c.  170),  quoted  by  Rasebina  (Pntp' 
Et^n^.  ix,  21),  reckons  IBM)  yean  fttnn  the  Mrth  «<^ 
Sheni  to  Jacob's  ffcrfng  down  to  ^gypt,  which  frtms  Is 
include  the  130  yean  of  Cainan.  But  In  tlia  grsai 
fluctuation  of  the  numben  In  the  ages  of  the  pati^ 
archs,  no  relianoe  can  be  placed  <m  this  arBesMcr 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  tIguiH  iMes  nol 
been  altered  in  the  modem  copies  of  BnseUns,  to  i 
them  agree  with  the  oomputaftion  of  the  altBieil 
of  theUUC 
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«iie  diilacoe  between  Nimrikl  and  the  ruint  of  mi- 
ikot  Nine^-eh  (opposite  Mo$ut)  being  less  than 
iwmty  miles.  He  would  therefore  identify  Reien 
with  Nimrudy  and  Calah  with  Kalah-  or  KiUh^ 
Sherghaty  forty  miles  south  of  Nimrud  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  further  obaer\'es: 
» kalah-Shervrhat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Ass.vria.  On  a  cylinder  disoovered  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  King 
Tlglath-pileser  restored  a  monument  which  had 
\j0ga  taken  down  sixty  yean  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  041  years.  It  must,  tberefinre,  have 
l«en  foiuided  about  b.  c.  1870  (Kawlinson's  Ihrvd. 
1.  457,  4(M);  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Pers.  p.  13).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kabh  are  the 
uames  and  titles  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  A$tkwr  is  fi»und  among  them.** 
KiJisch  (fjenesis,  p.  261)  likewise  identi&s  Keseii 
with  Nitarud,  and  Calah  with  Kahh-Shtrghal. 
See  AiwYRiA,  p.  187;  Ninkveh;  Resen.     A. 

OALAMOLAXUS  (KoXo^AoXor;  [Vat 
KaXafjmKoKoi']  Cliomm\  1  Esdr.  v.  22, a  corrupt 
name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Glam,  Lc>d,  and 
Hadiu. 

CALAMUS.     [REn>.] 

CAL'OOL  (Vs^S  [perh.  sustenance,  Ges.]: 

KoAydA  [Vat.  KoAin],  XoXjccCS  [Alex.  XoAxoA] : 
Chnlchal,  Chalool\  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
loeodant  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  ideo- 
(tcal  with  CiiAiiCOL  (A.  V.  only;  no  difierence  ui 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Bfahol,  one  of  the  four  wi  le 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv. 
Jl).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Darda.  G. 

•  CALDE'A,  OALDITAKS,  GALa)EE3, 

leeor  in  the  A  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  eariy  editions 
passim  for  Chaldba,  etc,  which  see.  A. 

OAU>BON.     (1.)  Tn,  probably  fkom  "W^, 

hoU,  akin  to  Arab.  4>l 4>)  ft>  ^  moree/,  as  water  hi 

aoiling;  a  pot  or  kettle;  also  a  basket     (2.)  '^^'O, 

A  pot  or  kettle.     (8.)  r»3W,  or  fO^S.     (4.) 

n7li5t  from  n.P,  possr.  Adfiiis,  x^P^  »o- 
haript  febes,  cUa,  A  vessel  for  boiling  flcsb, 
siUier  for  eeranonial  or  domestic  uae  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13;  1  Sam.  iL  14;  Mie.  iiL  3;  Job xlL  90).  [Par; 
Kkitm.]  H.  W.  p. 
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Oildvan  tmn  ^gyotian  Th«bei.    (Brit  Mu4.) 

.  OAXBB  (a^T:  XoKdfi;  [Alex.  XaAv«  *'<t 
19:  OiUb;]  dog,  Gesen.;  BrJUr,  KUftt\  e 
Virt^,  FUret).«  L  According  to  I  (1  r.  ii.  »,  18. 
19,  42,  M,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Phare/.,  the 
CO  of  'f  udah,  and  the  &ther  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  or 

•fnnc*s  dffrivatkm  (ed.  1867)  to  trnm  D^S,  to 
^  .  .  ^  apptllatlv«,  6oia;  a  Asro. 


Ephratah,  and  consequently  gniiidfiither  ^t  Oalob  tbf 
spy.  His  brothen,  according  to  the  same  Author 
ity,  were  .fendmieel  autl  Itam ;  his  wives  Axuhali, 
I  Jeri>th,  and  l^jhratah ;  and  his  concubines  Ephuh 
and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42,  46,  48).  But  fhnn  the 
manifest  oomptaon  of  the  text  in  many  part*  of 

the  chapter,  fnm  the  name  being  written  ^3^  vj) 
[CiiKLUdAi]  In  ver.  9,  which  k)oks  like  a  patro- 

n^nnic  from  2>.b?,  Chelub  (1  Ohr.  iv.  11)  tLa 
brother  of  Shuah,  Ikom  the  erident  confuni'jn  !«- 
tween  the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non  - 
appearance  of  this  eUer  Caleb  anywhere  except  ir> 
till*  K^ealogy  drawn  up  in  Hesekiah's  rcitfii  [A/.a- 
uiAii,  No.  5],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con 
Ikietioe  of  hia  relations,  or  even  of  his  exltteuoe. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronnnic  thi 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
Slid  ten  other  pbioes),  wHh  the  addition  of  that  of 
•«  the  Kenerite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenac,"  in  Num.  xxxil 
12:  .fosh.  xiv.  6, 14.    Cileb  is  Hut  mentioned  u. 

the  list  of  the  ralen  or  princes  (t^Q^^,  called  in 
the  next  y^rm  D'^DliO,  m  heads,"  one  fh>m  each 

trilie,  who  were  sent  to  aeareh  the  hod  of  ( 'anaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  iimr  he 

noted  that  these  D'tStTS  or  Q^tTH'*  are  all  dif 
Cerent  fW»ni  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  -is 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tril««  of  Israel,  and  coil^^ 
quently  that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chief* 
of  families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  H*^D73  or  WVh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

perhaps  as  ehief  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Hezronites, 
at  tlie  same  time  Uiat  Nahshon  the  sou  of  Am- 
minadab  was  prince  of  the  whole  trilie.  lie  and 
Oahea  or  .lonhua  the  son  of  Nun  were  tJie  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  Uieir  return  fW>m 
Canaan  to  Kadesh-Raniea.  eticotinii^  the  people 
to  enter  in  iMildly  to  the  land,  and  take  |)ciMemon 
of  it;  for  which  act  of  (UthfiibitMi  they  narrowly 
escaped  stunuit;  at  the  IisiimU  of  the  infuriateil 
people,  in  the  pku^iie  tlutt  fii£  lerl,  while  tlie  other 
ten  8|ueM  perished,  Caleb  Hiid  .loRhua  alone  were 
i^MUvd.  Moreover,  while  it  wh.«  announced  to  tlir 
congr^ation  by  Mostw  that,  for  this  rebellious  mur- 
muring, all  that  had  been  nuiii!»cred  Irom  20  yeani 
okl  and  upwards,  except  Josliua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  tlie  wilderness,  a  special  premise  was  nuule 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he  should  sur- 
nve  to  enter  uito  the  land  which  he  had  truddon 
upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it.  Accord- 
ingly, 45  years  afterwards,  when  some  pn«)n>»9  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caieb  came 
to  Joshiu  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  lu^>pened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  tliat  thoiii^h  he 
was  now  85  years  okl,  he  wjm  as  strong  as  in  the 
day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
he  ckimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  .Anakinis, 
Kiijath-Arba,  or  H^ron,  and  the  nei;;hI)orin:;  hill- 
country  (.losh.  xiv.).  Tills  was  immeiliat4>>ly  granted 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  rdatn  how  nc 
took  poascssion  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three 
sons  of  AiuJt;  and  how  he  ofi^cd  Achsah  his 
daughter  ui  marriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir- 
jatb-Sepher.  f.  f,  M>ir;  and  how  when  CthnieL 
bis  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  fioat,  he  oo* 
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Mily  ^ve  him  hif  daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  which  she 
uked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb, 
nsr  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  we 
leoni  from  Josli.  zxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
•nd  Invites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  childreu  of  Aaron,  of  the  fiunily  of  K-ohaUiites, 
and  wuM  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surround- 
ing territurt  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Ca- 
lel),  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  oif  David  (1  Sam. 
ixv.  3,  XXX.  14). 

But  a  >'ery  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Keneaite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Otbnid,  afterwards  the 
flrst  Judge,  is  also  called  "the  son  of  Keuaz'* 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunndi  or 
Keoaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurdy,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Ilur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.).  Agtun  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have 
this  suigular  expression,  **  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  antong  the  children  ofJu- 
dah :  **  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  signifii'ant  one, 
*'  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  the  KtnezUt,  because  that  he  wh<  Jy 
foUowwl  Jehovali  (Jod  of  Israel.**  It  becomes, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
bv  birth;  a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors 
had  married,  and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that 
(^tile  harvest,  of  which  Jethro,  Bahab,  Ruth, 
Xaaman,  and  many  otliers  were  samples  and  signs. 
And  this  conjecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb's  family.  For 
on  turning  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that 
Kennz  is  an  Edomitish  name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52,  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Ilur  we  find  Sbobal  and  half  the 
Manahethites  or  sons  of  Manahath.  But  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  woa  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Horitc,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Manahath.  So  t«»o  Koruh^  Ithran^  i-llih  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  perh'ifts  Jephunneh,  compared  with 
I'inon,  are  all  Edomitish  namei*  (1  Chr.  i.;  Gem. 
%xry\.),  \Ve  fi^id  tou  Tein:uiites,  or  sons  of  Te- 
nian  (1  (*hr.  i.  36),  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  s(»n  ot'  llc/ron  (1  (.'hr.  iv.  6).  The  finding  thus 
whole  families  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreign  origin, 
incoqN)rate<i  into  the  triltes  of  Isriel,  »  ems  further 
tn  supply  U.H  with  an  easy  and  natiuul  solution  of 
the  difiiculty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Ismelites  at  the  Kxodus.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  been  multipliiHl  by  the  accretion  o'  pros- 
elytes, :is  well  aa  by  generation. 

3.  Ca'i.kb-Eimi'katah,  accordmg  to  the  pre»- 
ent  text  of  1  (-hr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
ile/ron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  im- 
r>robable  one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have 
(ivei.  any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
their  bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his 
«on  have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Eg}'pt.  The 
present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the 
reading  which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  presented  in  the  IJCX.,  is  probably  the 

true  one,  namely,  nH'^CM  D^"^  S2,  *(  Caleb 

same  in  wito  Ephratah."  The  whole  Infermation 
^hcD  seems  to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives,  the 
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lint  whose  name  Is  not  given,  the  mcthsr  of  Jcnb 
mae^  Ram,  and  C^aleb  or  Chelubai;  the  seoond 
Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  mairied 
when  60  yean  old,  and  who  baits  him  Sc^b  and 
Ashur.  Also  that  (^aleb  had  two  wives,  Anbah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  tandim, 
of  Jerioth ;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  motlMff 
of  Hur;  and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb 
did  not  t.tke  place  till  after  Hezron's  dtAth. 

A.  v»  lx« 
•  Caleb-Ephrstah  (»«  3  above),  it  is  trae,  dam 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Caleb,  which  must  haTf 
been  a  part  of  Judah,  and  so  called  from  Caleb,  Josh- 
ua's spy,  to  whom  it  was  allotted.  Bertheaa  in  lui 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  {Bt^cner  der  Chromk,  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  port  of  this  territory  of 
(>aleb  where  it  approached  Ephratah,  i.  t,  Bethlehem, 
may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  southern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  Caleb-Ephratah.  He 
remarks  further  that  the  proposed  change  of  the 
text  (^A0(  Xa\hfi  fls  *EippaB<i  in  the  LKX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  removes  the  difficulty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altogether  foreign  to  the  text,  sines 
the  verse  relates  to  Hezron  and  not  to  Caleb.  Then 
may  be  some  doubt  about  the  translntion.  But  *  he 
chronolog}'  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob 
scure  to  allow  us  to  say  that  Jtlerron  must  hav# 
died  in  Egypt,  and  could  not  have  died  in  Calet>- 
Ephratah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  See  Wordsworth  on  the 
passage.  Chronicles,  p.  171  (1866).  H. 

CALEB.  ''  The  south  of  Caleb  "  U  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (^Jij)  or  "  south  country  *'  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan  Joshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburlw  of  Hebron  to  the 
priests,  but  the  "  field  **  of  the  city,  thai  is  the 
pasture  and  com  lands,  together  witL  the  villages, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron  and 
Kut-muL,  the  ancient  Carmd  of  Judah,  id>ere  Ca- 
leb's descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A-  W. 

CALF  (n^55,  ^3? :  fufc-xof ,  ^ofuOas)^  In 
Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  an  told  thai  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  s 
molten  odf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  it 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  oat  of 
Kctypt.     He  is  also  said  to  have  **  finished  it  with 


a  g^ wing-tool,*'  but  the  word  1^*7.0  °^7  mean  « 
mouU  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A  V/"bags;"  IJCX 
BvKdKois)-  Bochart  (flieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xtxiv 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  ear-rings  ir  i 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viiL  24).  PlolMUy, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings^ 
feathers  and  other  marks,  which  were  umilariy  rep- 
resented on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c  (WilldnaoD, 
iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  thai  the  ear-ringf 
would  have  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  gt  Id 
required  for  a  solid  figure.  More  probably  it  Wfs 
a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  winch 
is  known  to  ha>  e  existed  in  Egypt.  "  A  gUded  ox 
covered  with  a  pall  "  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  (WH 
kinson,  iv.  336). 

The  l^ei:ds  about  the  calt'  are  numeroos-  Tht 
suggestion  is  sud  by  the  Jews  to  have  onginate< 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  ((jodwyn*s  Jfoi 
(tnd  Anr.  iv.  5);  Htir,  **  the  d'aert's  maityr  ** 
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tUlnl  fcr  onxiniig  it:  Abu'lfedi  •■;■  tint  ill  «i 
■pt  13,000  wonhipped  it ;  when  made,  it  m  nM( 
oUj  uinuteil  [Ei.  inli.  U).  "  The  UeviL"  »• 
lanathMi,  "  got  into  the  metsl  and  GuhkHwl  it  inl 
t  edf"  (Ugfatfool,  K'orb,  t.  398).  Hence,  the 
Roru  (ril.  146)cillii  it  "a  corpOTeal  eilr.  mwle  of 
'*  b  IiwaJ:"     Thitwia  effected, 


oot  b;  A 

but  ti;  ■)  Sftmeri,  >  etiiff  Ignelile,  waoaa  ocHsia- 
anti  >tlU  inhibit  u  iiland  i^  the  AnUu  gulf. 
Ub  took  m  hudfid  of  diut  from  the  roatrie|ia  oT  the 
hone  of  Gabrid,  who  loila  at  the  b«d  of  the  boat. 
and  thnnr  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  ini- 
uediatdj  licgaa  to  low.  No  one  ii  to  be  puoiihed 
.n  hdl  mine  than  10  daji,  being  the  number  of 
•layi  of  the  calf-worship  |Sale's  Kara«,  ad.  Daven- 
port, p.  T,  note;  and  aeeWeU'i  Leyrailt,  135'.  It 
wBi  a  Jeviab  proverb  that  "  no  puniihniciit  bedll- 
rth  the  lararliia  in  which  Ibere  ii  not  ui  ounce  of 
thii  calf"  (Uodwjrn,  vlHtupr.). 


Bmui  tfoit  of  Apia.  (*"'"-*—  ) 
To  pdniih  the  apastaiy  Moan  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  powder  watteied  H  over  the 
water,  where,  Kconling  to  eomc,  it  produced  iii  tlic 
diinken  tSeca  limilar  to  the  wilfr  of  jcaluiuv 
(Num.  T.).  He  probably  adopted  thit  counc  u 
the  deadliest  and  moat  irreparable  blow  to  their  %u- 
pntition  (Jerome,  t:p.  128;  I'luL  dt  h.  p.  <m2), 
Br  ai  an  alleeorical  act  (Job  iv.  16),  or  with  refer- 
HHX  to  an  l-^yplian  cuatoni  (ilerod.  li.  11 ;  I'oU 
Sg».  ad  loe.).  It  haa  almyi  been  a  difficulty  to 
iqikin  the  prvciu  which  he  uted ;  wue  account 
br  it  by  bi«  wippoaed  knowleil^  ot  a  (brgotlen  an 
(audi  aawaa  meof  (Ae  boaetaurakbymy)  by  which 
ba  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.    Goguel  ( Orr yifie  det 

lave  had  the  additional  advantage  of  making  the 
'raoglit  nauieoui.  KaumgBrtai  eanly  eudowii  the 
ue  employed  with  miraculout  propertiea.  BocLait 
and  KnenmilQer  mtrely  think  that  he  cut,  giound, 
and  filed  Ibe  goM  to  ponder,  nich  aa  waa  used  to 
(prinkle  ova  the  hair  (Juwph.  AM.  viii.  T,  {  3). 
rhcra  aeema  Ultie  doubt  that  ^ij^  —mraicaim, 
LXX.    (Hiivsnick'a /nfrnj.  IDda/'eiriRL  p.9va.| 

It  has  alnyi  been  a  great  dl^Mte  napecting  (hia 
oUt  and  Iboae  of  Jsi^oun.  whether,  1,  the  Jews 
bitaided  Ihtin  Ibr  aouie  Rgj-ptiaii  God.  «-  II.  ior  a 
neic  cherubic  aymbol  of  Jehoiah. 

I.  llfi  argumenta  for  the  fint  supposltiou  are,  1. 
rha  isdy  apostasy  of  the  Jews  U>  Kgyplian  super- 
titkHi(A«s  vli.  ^,  and  chap.  v.  paaim;  Lactont 
liBit  1>.  10).  1.  The  &ct  that  they  had  been  wot- 
bipptn  of  Apis  (Joih.  idv.  H],  and  Ihdrennme 
■nOiarity  with  bla  eultiM  (I  K.  d.  tO).  3.  The 
SHmUanco  ri  Um  felt  dcvribed  in  Ex.  loU.  », 


to  the  ftabi-u  iu  bunor  of  Apia  (Suid.  1. 1.  'Awilet > 
Of  the  varioua  aacred  oowa  of  %ypl.  that  of  laia, 
of  .-Vthor,  and  of  the  three  kinda  of  aacred  bulla 
Apia,  itaaia,  and  Mneris,  Sir  (i.  WiUEinacn  fixescc 
the  latter  aa  the  protutype  of  the  goldn  calf;  "tim 
oSerings,  dancings,  and  n^idiiga  practiced  on  tha' 

they  had  wilneasad  in  honor  of  llneria"  (^iic 
Kff!/pl.,  I.  IBT,  lee  Plates  3fi,  36),  lie  oi  wis 
wonhliqied  from  its  utility  in  agrindtore  (Ptut.  di 
h.  p.  74),  and  waa  a  lymbiri  of  the  aun,  and  eon. 
ftccraled  to  liini  (Hom.  Od.  i.  >ii.  4c.;  Warbarton. 
Da.  Lri).  It.  3,  B).  Hence  it  ii  almost  unlvwaally 
found  iu  Oriental  and  other  niythutogies.  4.  Tin 
eiprenion  •'  an  ox  that  nteth  hay,"  Ac.  (Ps.  cvL 
30, £c.),  wbire  Bme  wean  allusion  lolbe  Kgyptiaa 
custom  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  wIkd  they  con- 
aulted  Apia  (Godwyn'a  .Moi.  nnd  Aar.  n.  A).  Vet 
these  lerma  of  bdoti  are  ratbfr  due  to  the  inleiw 
hstrad  of  the  Jewa,  both  to  thia  idolatry  and  thnl 
of  Jsuboun.  Thus  In  Tob.  i.  fi,  we  have  one  of 
Jeroboam's  calrea  called  i^  tJ/iaAit  BiiiiX,  which  ti 
an  tinqueatinnable  calumny ;  Just  ■■  in  3a.  ilvi.  lb 
'Ani  i  i^x"  "O"  i  itr^tieri,  is  (ilher  a  mistake 
oofTuptiun  of  tbe  leit  (Iloi^urt,  lliena.  ii.  24, 

''•!)■ 


or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  wetl-underatoud  cher 
ubic  embtem.  For  (1.)  it  la  olivioni  that  they  wen 
Bwiue  of  tbbayn:ibol,  since  M<«eilii>d«  it  unnecessary 
ts  de»9ibe  it  (Ei-nr.  18-22 1.  (2. )  Jc«[d:ib  leemi 
to  imply  that  the  catT  aj  mbolized  (iod  (AM.  viii.  S, 
§  ii.  (3.)  Aaron  in  pniclaiailng  thefeiiat  (t'l,  uiii. 
fil  diaUnctly  calla  it  a  least  to  Jehovah,  and  apeaka 
of  the  god  Bs  the  visible  representation  of  Huu  wlm 
had  kd  them  out  of  %ypt.  (4. )  It  was  eilranely 
unlikely  that  they  would  so  aeon  adc^  a  ddty  whoin 
I  tliey  had  so  recently  seen  humiliated  bythejudi' 
'  nieuta  of  Moh  (Num.  iniii.  4).  (b.)  Then  hus 
I  wily  one  Ajus,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  btvealns. 
(Itut  see  Jahn,  Arei.  OiU.  {  4S4.}  (S.)  Jen 
I  lioaiu's  wtjl-underttood  political  purpose  waa.  not 
to  Introduce  a  new  reli^au,  hut  to  provide  a  diflir 
\  ent  form  of  the  oU ;  and  tliis  alone  cipUns  tbs 
'  bet  that  Ihii  was  the  <mly  furm  of  idolatry  into 
which  Judah  never  fdl,  since  she  almdy  pouesnd 
the  archetypal  embkms  in  the  Temple.  (7.)  II 
appcws  bom  1  K.  uii.  6,  Ac.  that  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  ainctioning  the  calf-wonhip,  stlU  n- 
gardol  tfaemsdvea,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  propheU 
of  Jdtovnh.'" 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  othoi,  aro  ad 
duced  froui  tbe  interesting  treatise  of  Uonccua,  <ig 
Vihiiu  Awta  ( CriCVt  S<icii.  ii. ).  The  work  ir  in 
hibited  by  the  I  hurth  ol  Home,  and  has  beeii  an- 
swered by  Viaorinus.  A  brief  resum^  of  it  may 
be  found  in  t'oli  Syn.  ad  Fji.  niii.,  and  iu  Watt'a 
"  hemnanta  of  Time  "  (ad  Onent).  [CHERcniH.] 
Tbe  pn^et  Hohb  is  full  uf  deoundaliona  against 
the  cidf-worship  of  larael  (Hos.  viii.  S.  G,  i.  fij.and 
moitiona  the  cnrioua  custom  of  h'stiny  tbeni  (liil 
9).  Ilia  change  ot  Beth-d  into  iteth^ven  pniiblf 
rose  from  contempt  of  thia  idolatry  (but  see  Betji- 
ATEN).  TYit  calf  at  Dan  waa  carried  away  by 
Tlglath-lilaer,  and  that  of  Bethd  ID  yeun  aftw 
by  his  son  Snahnsnesv  (3  K.  iv.  39,  xril.  3;  Prt 
draUT,  CWaertin,  L  IS). 

BoelMft  Ihinka  that  the  TidiculMia  atory  orCdaa 
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adkd  Sa^a$ait$  ^  'Ori^A  (a  itory,  it  the  tmaot 
if  which  TartuUian,  'Oyoiro/nf  r,  4^  16,  uid  JVot 
I.  14,  opuld  onlj  gueis),  tpnuog  from  aome  minm- 
denUnding  of  choiibic  emblems  (Minue.  Fel.  ApoL 
\x.).  But  it  is  much  mora  probeble,  as  OrQ;eii 
eoqjecturedf  that  the  Christiaiis  were  oonfowided 
with  the  absurd  mystie  Opkiani  (Tae.  HitL  v.  4: 
Merivale,  ffiO.  of  Emp.  vi.  664). 

Id  the  ezpressioii  *<  the  calves  of  our  lips  '*  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  ^* calves"  is  used  nieta|>horically 
for  \icttms  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sscrifioes  S[  our  lips,** 
that  is,  **  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,** 
ui-  «  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  \'owed."  The  LXX.  enxmeously  translate 
itc^nr^r  r^r  x«A^y,  which  is  followed  by  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bocTuwed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(liii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the  «<  fiitted  calf**  see 
(len.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23,  ice ;  and  oih  the  custom 
of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  **  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof*  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  Jer.  zxxiv. 
18,  19;  Gen.  sv.  10,  17;  EphremSyrus,  i  161; 
Horn,  fl  iii.  208.  F.  W.  F. 

CALITAS  (KoXfrat;  [Vat  in  ver.  23  cor- 
rupt; in  ver.  48  Vat  Alex.  KoXtirat:]  Caiitas^ 
[Califhrs]),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kelita.] 

CALLISTHENES  {Ka\\ur$4vrish  »  I»rti- 
nu  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ling  fire  to  >*  the  sacred  portals  '*  (2  Maoc.  viii.  33). 

B.  F»  W« 

CAL'NEH,  or  OAL'NO  (HD^?,  '13^? : 

XoKdyyriy  XaXdtni  [see  Calmo]  :  Chaleume)\  ap- 
pears in  Genesis  (s.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god' 
Ana  or  Anu^"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Babylonian  worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
em Niffer^  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  esriy 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nt^ther^  the 
Talmud  identifies  with  Cahieh  (see  the  Yvnut), 
Arab  traditions  made  Niffer  the  original  Babylon, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  eagles*  wings  to  heaven. 
Similarly,  the  LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  (^alno,  as 
**the  pkoe  where  the  tower  was  built**  (Is.  x.  9). 
Niffer  is  sitiuited  about  60  miles  S.  E.  E.  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates: it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
lAyaid  (ATtn.  <f  Bab,  ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Loftus 
{Chaldaea^  p.  101).  We  may  gather  ftom  Script- 
ure thai  in  the  8th  century  b.  c.  Calneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prosperity.  Hence  it  ia  compared  with  Oar 
ehemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Is.  x.  9;  Am.  vi.  2), 
«id  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  resistless  might  of 
iasyria.  G.  R. 

OAL'NO  03^3:  XoAiivii;  [Vat  Shi.]  Aksx. 
\aAayn},  the  passage  [in  the  LXX],  however, does 
lot  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  Calano),  Is.  x.  9. 
I^Calneh.] 

*  Henoe  we  have  8  variations  of  the  name :  Calno 
n  Isaiah,  Calneh  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
n  EseUel  xzrii.  23.  The  idea  which  the  Seventy 
King  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  the  Hebrew), 

^    /tji  =  AtalK     ^  I'^^j  pertan^  moem&tag  to 
ifVln^andollMn.'  Boehart  derives  tfas  void 
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ii  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  it  Oalno  Ji 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  aoainst  some  difierait  opin- 
fam.  See  Gesenius  after  Jesoia  (L  394).  Thefiifak 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  plaoe  daring  aU  the 
kng  ages  between  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  thf 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  Fuaey  (i/inor  iVqpAete, 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  Osbehoi 
Cklno  was  the  kter  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Idl 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  ftom  Babykm.  [Cau 
hbh.]  H' 

GAL^HI  (4  XoAf  f;  [Sin.  Alex.  XaX^i;] 
Joa.Xa^of:  GojpAt),  frther  of  JudM,  one  of  the 
two  captains  (Apxayru)  irf*  Jonathan*s  army  whs 
remained  firm  at  the  battle  of  Genniwar  (1  Maec 
xi.  70). 

OALYART  («cpay(or:  Syr.  Karkoptha:  Cal- 
varut),  a  word  ooeuiring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Lake 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arisii^ 
from  the  transkutors  having  literally  adopted  tht 
word  caioaria^  i.  e.  a  bare  skull,  the  Latin  w«d 
by  which  the  k^omIov  of  the  Evangelists  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgato;  Kpca^iov  again  being  r.othing 
but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golp 

GOTHA. 

Kpa»io¥  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangebals 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  ui 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  eahoaria ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
u  skull.*'  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notios 
this  {S.  4  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fiict  that  the  popular  expression  **  Mount  Cal- 
vary *'  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Ixird*s  crucifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the 
narratives.  [Crucifixion;  (jOLOOTHa;  Jkbu- 
salkm.]  G. 

*  The  transfer  of  dUvary  to  our  language  from 
the  Vulg.  has  often  been  noticed,  llie  associatioD 
of  **  mount  *'  with  the  place  of  crucifixion  has  in  aM 
probability  a  monastic  origiu.  The  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  whu;h  the  cross  was  erected.  The  expresBOii 
"  monticulus  (jolgotha  **  occurs  in  the  Jtiner,  Hien». 
(a.  d.  333)  and  was  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  tenn 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  Cliristen- 
dom.  See  note  in  Kob.  BibL  Res.  il.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popular  idea  of  Golgotha  may  not  be 
wholly  without  support  in  Scripture.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  Kpaviov  (a  tkulL,  Luke  xxiii.  38)  is 
that  it  denotes  a  spot  dightly  devated  and  soeajkd 
for  that  reason,  and  because  it  was  skuU-shaped. 
As  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  that  the  pbce  of  cru- 
cifixion was  Mount  Moriah,  see  the  addition  to 
Jekusalem  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

OAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shaU  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gdmdl^  bicer  at  MerdA,  and 
drcdrdth.  As  to  Uie  achashttrAaim^  in  Eath. 
viii.  10,  erroneously  transited  "  cameb  "  by  the  A. 
v.,  see  MuLB  (note). 

1.  6'dmd/  (^^1  [burden-bearer]  z  KJifHiAo-' 
camdua)  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  to  expreai 
the  genus  "  camel,**  irrespecti^^  of  any  diflferenec 
of  species,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numenMS 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  in  all  probability  d»> 
rived  from  a  root  ^  which  signifies  **  to  carry.**    Thi 

frombt:^,  <<  to  revenge,"  the  camel  bdng a  vinllelivs 
antanal.  The  word  haa  survlt  td  to  ttils  day  In  Um 
laagosfes  of  Western  Sorope  flee  0— inlns. 
s.  T. 
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IM  nDUv  of  ameli  oncun  in  Gen.  di.  16,  u   frPD 

(Boug  Uhi  pmonla  irhich  I'hmoh  batowgd  upoo   oriL  B,  m.   IT);  foitj  (smd*'  buidai  of  gooc 

^fenm  irhBi  be  m  Id  Egjpt    It  b  dew  frnrn  thu  '  lliinga  ne  at  to  EUiha  bj  Beu-ludid,  king  tl 

f (p  that  cuodi  mre  carl;  koown  to  Ibc  I'^gTp- 1  Sjiu,  from  DuniKiu  (9  K.  vill.  i]i  lbs  Iilmiad 

bun  (iM  tlta  Ei.  ii.  3),  tliougb  do  nprewntation  its  tnffickad  with  Egjpt  in  Iba  precloui  gumi  of 
of  thli  uinal  bu  jet  btta  discorend  in  tbe  puat-Giisd,  curled  on  the  baeki  of  ounele  (Gan.  luvli. 
iugt  or  hltrogijrphla  (WUkUmn,  Ana.  K^yjA.  i.  Si);  the  HklUnllea  Mid  tbe  AnuMiite*  poaMHed 
Ul,  Lood.  tBS4J.  Tbc  cund  bia  bafn  from  Ibe  cunelt  "it  IhtMiDd  lij Uia  ua-dds  for  multitude" 
oubeat  time*  tb«  nnet  Important  beait  oT  buidm  (Judg.  tii.  IS);  Job  bad  Ijmc  tbouMDd  omela  be- 
WDonget  Orieflta]  nationa.  Tin  Ethiapiaoi  bad  |  fbn  tail  kOictioo  (Job  i.  3),  and  aU  Uioiiwid  after- 
-•(lanHlaln  abundance"  (3Cbr.ilT.  15J;  Iba qneen  i  wardi  (xlii.  ia|. 

irShabaeamatoJanualam-'witbcainditluilbttnl  The  camd  na  uaad  for  riding  (Gen.  uir.  S4; 
^iom  and  gM  itid  pncioua  itooea  "  (1  K.  I.  3);  1  Sam.  ui.  1T|{  aa  a  beaat  of  burdoi  gaunllj 
UMmeD(<  Kadar  and  of  Haior  poiMteed  caowle  I  (Geu.  hitIL  2&i  S  K.  till.  S;  IK.  i.  S,  «o.},  te 
{im.  ilii.  SI>,  33j ;  Dand  (a>k  awaj  tba  eamali '  dnugbt  purpoaei  (II  uL  I 


Tiro-tinaiped  tiankala  a 

Ntro,  t.  1\).»  Vttm  1  Sam.  lu-  17  we  lean 
that  earadi  wen  med  in  war:  caai^mn  alia  PUdj 
f.N.  S.  viii.  IS),  Xenopboii  ( Cyrf.  vii.  1,  91},  aod 
Uerodotui  (i.  BO,  vU.  SB),  and  lirj  (uivii.  40). 
It  ii  to  (be  mixed  oatureof  Ibeforceaof  Uw  Peniaii 
Minj  that  Uuah  Is  probatilj  aUadbig  iD  tail  deKrip- 
tioo  of  the  bll  of  Babjhni  (Ii.  ui.  T}. 

John  tlie  Baptiat  won  a  garment  made  of  eamel'i 
bur  (Ua^  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  Hid  aome  have  aup- 
pgaHl  that  Eiyah  "  wia  clad  in  a  dreaa  of  tbe  aame 
atoff"  (Calmet'i  DicL  Frng.  No.  cccn.;  Roaen- 
millkr,  SdioL  mi  />.  u.  S),  the  Hebrew  eipnauon 
"kin)  of  bair"  (3  K.  L  B)  baring  rdfrence  not  to 
bia  beard  or  bead,  Iwt  to  bia  garment  {ooai|MhrQ 
Zeofa.  »iii.  i:  1  K.  ail.  13,  19)  [Sackcloth],  but 
tea  EujAH.  Chardin  (in  Harmtr'a  OUtrc,  ii. 
487)  aajt  the  people  in  tbe  Eatt  nvalia  veatoienU 
of  euHi'a  bair,  which  the;  poU  OB  tbe  animal  at 
Iha  lime  it  ia  changing  ita  Mait.  jElian  (.VoL  U. 
irii.  34)  apeadu  of  tba  emOait  tnwoth  qiuilt;  of 
tbe  hair  of  camdi,  wbicb  the  wealth;  wai  (lie  Cat- ' 

tSea  uted  la  wau ;  but  the  garment  of  camd'i 
which  the  Baptiat  wore  waa  bi  all  probabilil; 
nerdj  tha  prepared  akin  of  the  animal. 

Oainel'a  milk  waa  much  eateemed  h;  Orientala 
llntot  Hilt.  Ann.  vL  3E,  j  1,  ed.  Scblie>a.: 
PJdj,  N.  H.  a.  11,  iiviii.  B)i  It  wat  lu  all  prr>b- 
MHj  uaed  bj  the  Hebiewt  hut  no  dittinet  rcfer- 


1  ABfrtan  moounuula.     (La/aid.) 

enoa  to  It  ia  made  Id  the  Bible.*  Ckmel'a  lleA, 
tHbough  mucb  eataoned  b;  tlie  Ataba  (Fnap. 
AlpiDUt,  H.  N.  jEg.  \.  236),  wat  Ibrbidden  aa  food 
to  tbe  braelitaa  (l.ev.  xi.  4;  l>eut.  ili.  T),  baoauaB, 
though  tba  canid  '  cbewetb  tlie  cud,  it  dlridetb 
Dot  Ua  hoot"  Hanj  attempta  bave  bini  tnada  to 
etpkin  tba  nuon  wbj  camel-Bab  wu  fcrUdden 
to  the  Jew*,  at  br  Bocbart  {lliem.  i.  11),  Boen- 
miilir  {Nat.  ad  Uinta.  L  c),  Micbaetii  {Lawt  of 
Moni.  iii.  234,  Smitb'a  tnnalat,),  none  of  whicb, 
bowner,  an  aatiabetorj.  It  ia  nufficienl  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Moat*  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
uaed  aa  food  eioepl  tueb  aa  chewed  tbe  cud  and 
divided  tbe  boof  into  two  equal  parta :  aa  the  camd 
doea  not  fidlg  dniJe  tht  hoof,  tba  aolvior  patta 
onlj  being  deft,  it  waa  euliMkd  by  the  nrj  lenua 


:/'/>aiuLp.3Bl)a 


r  tbedt 
Dr.  Ritto  (Phyi.  1 

Araba  idom  tbe  necka  of        

of  ebth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  atmng  tmall 
the  form  of  half-mnona." 
Tbia  verj  aptly  illuitrats  Judg.  riii.  31,  36,  with 
relvnioe  to  the  moiHi-  ' 
on  the  necka  of  tbe  ci 
Zebab  and  Zabnuona.     (Comp.  StaL  Tlittaid,  It 

69J.y       [OBJiAMKKTB.] 

"    '"'         «)  declart*  that  Kabbah  ahall  baa 


nV?"^  CPV^S  t.  HwaU/"ea«l.iHlBt™4." 
lUt  faMIca  haa  bw  qoolad  to  pnr*  that  Che  Iiiial- 
MHtdlb*mtlkoftta«<aiiHl,whlchbow««  .can- 
tat  WrI;  bt  laU  to  iki.  Tba  milk  whleh  Jaal  cMnd 
kiaa  (Jodf.  It.  IS),  anenlliic  to  Jeaaptaoa  (.IM.  t. 
•,  1 4),  <Ba  HOT.     Bama  vl  lb*  lUbMt.  Mtebaalb.  and 
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e.  |i.339)ip 


'<  Mabk  Ibr  etoA,  tod  U»  Amm. 
pbralbrllackL"  Buoklnghun  ( Tr 
•f  niim  iu  ibjM  ooudItj  h  *^  plio»  oi  nv>n  to 
Bedouiui  wbeie  thsj  puture  thdr  cmiuli  ud  tl 
iheep."  Sea  "  niiutntioru  of  Scriptun,"  in  1 
ii.  pt  ii.  of  "  Good  WoHi." 

From  tba  tempentc  hitnU  of  the  cuikI  with 
gud  to  it*  lequinnHit*  of  food  ind  water,  i 
bum  ib  wonderful  wUptntioa,  both  Mructunli}' 
ind  phjuokigicdlf,  to  tn>a»  the  arid  regi 
wfainh  tor  miles  tfford  bat  a  •csnt]'  btrbige,  we 
nadil  J  give  cradenos  to  the  ImmeniK  numlxn  wl 
Scripture  failu  of  u  the  propertj  eithw  of  Iribei 
or  indinduaU.  The  three  thouflukd  amri*  of 
nu;  ha  illiigtnted  to  the  verj  letter  bj  >  pua 
Arutotle  (//.  A.  ii.  3T,  {  S):  "Now  •ome 
hi  upper  Aeia  poMCM  u  muy  w  three  thai 

3  Bieer,  bicrAJ,  ("Ija,  H^ja  :  LXX.  gi^^ 
Xsi  in  Ii.  li.  6;  j^i^  in  Jer.  ii.  ka,  tt  from  Anh. 
Sy£aj,  manti-  tpo^6imtenii.r,CA(i.,1itod., 
ud  Sym.:  dromoIiHiHi,  ciirnr).  Hie  Hebrew 
wonli  occur  (in]y  In  tbe  two  pungea  ibove  nunad. 
wliera  the  A.  V.  mdi  "  dromednrj." 

buih,  fbretellint!  the  cDnva^on  of  the  Gentila. 
Bja,  "  Tie  eaniTsna  of  ctundi  ihiU  cover  thee,  the 
dromediriea  of  Uidiui  and  Efibih."  Tlie  Midiaii- 
llea  h>d  cuoelt  "«■  tin  tuid  of  tbe  an"  (Judji. 
til.  13).  In  Jeremiah  God  eqioatulstaa  witJi  larael 
Bvr  ha  wiekedixaa,  and  eompwet  hn-  tn  a  awifl 
McrdA  "  tiareraii^  her  mjra."  Bochut  {Hirroi. 
L  15  ff.  I  coDlfnda  that  the  Hebrew  word  ia  iodic- 
aUve  onlj  of  a  differeace  in  age,  and  adducea  tbe 
authoritjr  of  the  Anhic  6ecra  in  auppcA  of  hia 
oianiOD  that  a  joung  camel  it  aignified  by  tbe 
term,  Geaeniua  foUowa  Bochart,  and  ( Cotam.  HA. 
d.  Jtt.  k.  0)  anawen  tba  objectiona  of  Koaenmulkr, 
who  (.Vol.  ad  Bocharti //iFrui.  1.  c.)  ai^uea  in  bror 
of  the  *^  dromedary-"  Geaeniua'a  remariia  are  com- 
mented on  Bgajn  by  Koaenmiiller  in  hi>  BiU.  Ka- 
Urgaek.  ii.  21 .  Ktymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
b  more  io  fovor  of  tbe  "  dtontei^iry."  >  So  loo  are 
the  old  veTBiuQi,  u  U  also  the  epithet  "  iwKt,"  ap- 
plied to  the  IncriJi  in  Jeremiah ;  while  ou  the  otba 
hand  the  term  ia  uMd  in  the  Arabic  ^  to  denote  "  a 
vooug  camel."     Oedmanc,  eommenting    on    the 

Heteew  word,  maka  ■ 

iud:  '"  The  multitudi 


following  jutt  0 

ciuiirJi  ihaU  cova 

aweakdi 


Deana  only  young  ca 
■■  {Vp-to.  Sa^).    The" 
<|]  explained  by  KoiCDinul 
cunitana  quui  furore  ■» 


tnient  eameU  tempore  ealiu  Ubidinoti." 
of  opinion  that  the  Ik-cc  or  bicrih  eaiui 
by  the  "  droniedarj  "  ■ 


a.  Ai  to  the  dicarUJ,  (HnSni)  of  U.  liri 
ao,  which  Uw  LXX.  interpret  rauUi*.  the  Tab 
rui-FiKn,  and  the  A.  V.  "iwift  beaata,"  Uurea 
■ome  diflifence  of  opinion.  The  eiplanaliou  it  iM 
■atiabctory  which  u  given  by  Dochart  {Hitnx.  i. 
3&),  IbUowiDg  iDDie  of  tbe  Kabbb.  and  adofitai  bj 
KoaenmiiUer,  Utacoiua,  l^ee,  aod  otbeta,  that "  drom- 
edaiiea  "  are  meant.  Acoording  to  tboae  wlia  not- 
tion  Ihia  tendering,  the  word  (which  oconti  oolj  ia 
lawah,  L  c.)  b  deHved  from  the  toot  ''^^t  "to 
leap,''  "to  gallop;"  but  the  Idea Invidvad fa  nrdy 
inapjdicaUe  to  the  Jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  ijd 
^'eraiona  moreover  are  oppoaed  to  such  an  erj^ana- 
Uon.  We  prefer,  with  Uichadu  (Su/jd.  ad  I*i. 
Htb.  No.  laiD)  and  Pa.-khiirat  (i.  r.).  to  under- 
itand  by  drcdr^  "  pajmiom  "  or  "  baaketa  *'  car^ 
tied  on  the  backa  of  cuueb  or  mulea,  and  to  nftf 
tbe  word  to  ita  uDredopllcated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi- 
S^.d  The  ihmlfd  vdiidtM  of  the  IJCX.  may  be  il . 
luslnted  by  a  quotation  from  MaiUet  <  DaayiL  itt 
t£a^',  p.  330*),  who  aayi,  ■'  other  ladiea  are  car- 
ried aiUiog  In  chain  made  like  oo^Tred  caga  hang- 
ing on  both  udea  of  a  camel ;  "  or  bv  a  remarii  of 
Dr.  KuewU  If/al.  B.  of  Aitppo,  i.  3M).  who  >lat« 
thai  aome  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  an  commonly 
atowed,  wheo  on  a  joiimey,  on  cacb  aide  a  mnle  In 
of  covotd  cradlea. 


Theac 


■moogat  the  Jewi  and  tbe  heathen  nalioDi  cf  Pal- 
aatinebthe  Arabian  or  one-humped  canid  ( ComeJiM 
Arabian).    The  dromedarj  ia  a  iwifter  animal  thai 


the  baggage-cam^  and  ■>  uaed  chiefly  Ibr  tidia|; 
purpoaea — it  u  mnelya  Antrbmd  tban  tfaaotbKt 
tbe  Araba  call  it  the  Hririe.  Tbe  (peed  cf  Ik) 
dromedary  baa  been  gnatlj  entQItrated,  tbe  Arab* 
aasstini!  that  it  ia  awifter  than  Uw  borae :  eight  a 
nine  milea  an  hour  ii  tbe  ulmoat  it  ia  able  to  per- 


*  From  ~D2,  i.  i-  ~lp3,  "to  bi  tbat" 

«  jL'  "ajoung  -o-l,'"of  a«  aar-  laaa". 
k  iDTOliail  avm  !□  Uu  Anhto  dm  of  Ibla  word  fer 
..  ^^  *  ^pntprran,  ftairan  (v.  GaHBloa,  IV«.} 

*  n^,  i  t. "  the  caiiial<a  ■addla,"  witk  ■  Uad  of 
tM^'im  U.    Ba*  JahD  {ArA.  KM,  y.  H,  Upbam'a 


btm;  IUk  pH*,  bnvvrtt,  it  ir  iMs  to  k*c(i  u[>  d 

triamut),  tha  <«]•  oUxr  knnwn  wotam    hu  n 
binp*:  It  ii  not  ap«bl*  t^  neb 


lufr.  1.  S[7e.  Pmiu'.  M.  IBM)  ttii 
Of  oU  tin  uimah  which  have  bee 
&r  higtwr  puipaan  thn 


Artlmu  onuin:  thj*  •pecia  ii  fouod  in  C 

HuHu,  aod  tbrmighout  Cenlnl  Aria,  Mid  i*  em- 
ployed  bj  Um  Peniam  in  w»r  lo  »rry  one  nr  Iwo 
gaiu  wbicb  ue  fiied  b>  tbe  avldte.  Col.  H.  Umilh 
BTi  thb  fpecin  ippeum  flgund  in  tbe  proa«kHu 
of  Ibe  uicienC  Psiimn  Mtnpifs  unong  the  bac- 
nlitft  of  lliehel  Minar.  Though  the  Uaclnui 
ounel  ma  probabt;  not  uied  bj  tlie  Jen,  it  wu 
duulitlen  kiKnxi  lo  Uwm  in  m  ble  period  of  Ihdr 
hulon',  from  tbdr  rditioru  Tilh  I'enia  uid  Chul- 

d»-    RiMdi  (W.  Hirf.  o/-4fcp.  u.  no,  ad  «].) 

nji  the  Ino-bumped  cund  <a  now  RldoiD  aeta  at 
Aleppo. 

The  camel,  u  may  h«  readily  eonceived.  <•  tin 
eal^jeet  amongit  Onentoli  of  manj  prov^ial  ev- 
[iriiiliiiiii.  IM  manf  cilfd  by  Bochart  {Hitroz.  i. 
30),  and  comp.  Mut.  iiiii.  SJ.  and  xii.  34,  whoe 
Ibere  aw  ba  no  douht  of  tbe  cornctaoB  of  the 
A.  v.,  notwilhlandint!  the  uttcnipti  whifh  are 
Diade  from  lime  lo  time  to  explain  away  the  ei- 
H  mil  III  the  i-cry  nu^:^ltude  of  the  hvperbule  ii 
aridnce  in  iU  fiivor;  with  tbe  Talnmdd  [Talmudic 
■riun]  •■  an  elepbanl  paanng  through  a  needle'i 
■re  "  waa  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
poaiibla. 

Wa  may  notico  in  conclualoii  the  vooderliil 
adapUtion  of  tbe  camel  to  the  purpoaea  for  Kbich 
H  it  dengned.  With  feet  admiimbly  fbrmad  tor 
journeying  otct  dry  and  looaa  aandy  aoil^  wilh  an 
inUmal  iwuiuir  for  a  lupply  of  water  when  the 
onUiwry  Kuma  of  natun  fiiil ;  with  a  bump  of  bt 
nady  oo  oawRBida  lo  npply  U  with  eartun  when 
■no  tbe  prickly  thonii  and  mimoaaaof  the  burning 
dMort  aaaaa  to  aObrd  food;  with  noatnlt  whic' 
dne  nhB-Gka  wben  tbe  nndy  rtonn  fill)  th 
tiiia  Taloahle  aoimal  docs  indeed  well  de«r> 
(ignlAcant  liUa  of  Uw  "  (hip  of  the  daart."'-  The 
camd  bekng*  to  (he  tkraily  Camflidii,  ordir  Rim  ' 
•xmtia.  W.  H. 

•  It  ii  a  diMppoiDtmnt  to  know  that  tha  ma  , 
■nkaable  qualiliea  of  tha  camel  which  hare  ham 
^  hr  from    haing  matched  by  anf 


«T  ncard  far  him.     Dr.  Kitto  (Dailf  BieU  lU 


I,  past  all  doubt,  the  n 


Uf  al 


I  man  ■  companloiu  in  trai-d  and  in 
»  unloving  and  unkvad  eilila.  It> 
ance,  which  tha  inexperienced  tall  pa- 
tient, i>  tha  nry  impenonation  of  malica  and  iD- 
iture  —  eren  when  it*  eya  are  tuit  kindled  up  in- 
I  active  fjule,  and  wben  iti  mouth  doea  not  quiver 
ilh  burning  tage.  Eveu  tnwng  tbemaelvca  quar- 
Jg  are  frequent;  and  he  who  baa  been  lummoDed 
hy  their  iharp  and  bitter  erica  lo  wituen  a  eamel- 
fight,  will  not  «ulj  forget  the  Kene."  Tbe  tra*- 
"  ■  in  Ibe  Eart  ig  aoan  led  to  obMnc  Ibii  want 
ij-mpathy  between  the  camel  and  hu  owner  or 
er.  and  not  being  able  to  cnlcr  into  all  tbe 
provocatloDi  which  there  may  tie  for  nich  wterity, 
finds  it  a  cnnitant  outrage  to  hie  reelinge  lo  wilneM 
the  blowi  and  KOur^^inga  which  he  aeen  inflicted  on 
of  lui'h  heavy  burdent.  CameJt  are  a)- 
Kjwn  in  Kurope  lor  purpowa  of  traral  and 
(nntportttion.  It  waa  not  wiUiout  lurpriae  thai 
the  writer  encountered  a  uniU  carano  of  tliem, 
laden  with  military  ttores.  in  Greece,  on  tbe  road 
iween  Ddpbi  and  Amphina. 
Jluch  Important  inlonnatiiin  in  respect  to  the 
general  chanctenstica  and  habita  of  the  camea  will 
■  e  found  ui  U,  S.  Sennit  r)<K«mrnlt  (viii.  N...  Oi 
p.  1-338,  1850-7)  rehiting  to  the  punhaae  of 
undi  for  purpoars  of  military  tianapoTt*tioo.  A 
ircular  waa  addrewed  by  amenta  of  the  U .  S.  Gor 


iatly  our  m 


lionaries  (H.  Ii.  O.  Dwinht.  Wwi 
'.  Willianu)  whose  intelligent  replie 
s  made  are  replete  irith  importaii 


to  tbe  inquir 
lacta  and  >  ,. 

Uinta  for  Scripture  alao  may  beuleaiied  from  them. 
It  Is  lUtcd  t.  g.  (p.  BO)  that  camels,  ordmarily  occu- 
pying troni  SO  to  46  dayi  on  Ihe  journey  lo  .l/ooiii 
from  Alrpiio  bj  tbe  way  of  Or/i  anii  the  Doeit, 
will  accomplish  thi-  distance  on  an  emergency  in  13 
days.  (See  addition  to  Haha.v.  Amer.  ed.)  Tbt 
KoQ.  George  P-  Hanh  has  written  a  valuable  trcA- 
lue  on  "  The  Camel,  his  nrKaziizatiun.  Habila,  and 
Usee,  con^dcred  wilh  reference  to  hia  iTilroduction 
into  the  United  Statea.*'  Kostoii,  1856,  IGmo.  [I 
is  underalood  that  the  attempt  to  domealirMe  sud 
employ  the  cameJ  in  the  louthent  paitp*  ol  our 


'Pofiriiir:  Aler.F^ifug;  [Comp.  AU.Ki^rO  Joa 
Ka^i>'  L'onom),  the  place  in  which  jAiKthejndge 
was  buried  [Judg.  i.  fij.  Tlia  lew  nolicea  <i 
Jair  which  we  poaaen  have  all  reference  to  tha 
country  R.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  thtretbrvj  nn 
i«ann  against  accepting  the  atalanent  of  Jov-ihua 
(AnL  T.  T,  {  S)  that  Camon  Wat  a  city  of  r.ilead 
In  support  of  Ihii  it  the  mention  by  Polybiut  (•- 
TO,  ;  13)  of  a  Camoon  {Ko^Dr)  in  company  with 
Pella  and  oth*  tnnaJardanic  ^acea  |Kebiiid,STBl. 
In  modem  timca,  howem,  the  name  hat  not  (MM 
recoTosl  on  tbe  E.  of  Jordan.  Kutebiut  and  Je- 
rome idsitify  It  w.^  Cr*Moa,  Id  Ibe  pfata  e( 
&dndo!i.  <> 


CAMP,    [EcoAjaimn.1 


B60 


CAMPHIBE 


OAMTHIRE  05^»"  cipher:  K^pot'  Cf- 
pirttf,  Cfff/nu).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ucamphire"  is  an  iDcomsct  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  which  oocurs  in  the  aense  of  aome  aro- 
matic DubeitaDce  only  in  Cant  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
maigin  in  both  passages  has  "  cypress,"  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word. 
tmnphire,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cam- 
phor^ is  a  product  of  a  tree  laiigely  cultivated  in 
the  idand  of  Formosa,  the  Camphora  ojicinartim^  of 
the  Nat  order  Lawacea*  Tliere  is  another  tree, 
the  Dryobalanopi  aromatica  of  Sumatra,  which 
also  yields  camphor ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

From  [For?]  the  expression  "cluster  of  c^er  in 
the  vineyards  of  Kngedi/*  in  C:ant.  I  14,  the  Chal- 
dee  version  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes.**  ^  Several 
renions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  c^ier  is  the  icivpos  of  Dioeoo- 
rides,  Theophrastus,  &c.^  and  the  cyprot  of  Pliny, 
i.  e.  the  Ixiwtoma  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of 
Arabian  naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Melek  (Ont.  i. 
14  J :  "  The  cluster  of  copher  is  thai  which  the  Ar- 
abs call  al-henna'*  (see  Celsius,  ffierob.  i.  223). 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the 
eypros-plaiit,  yet  their  accounts  are  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the 
henuar-plaiit.  The  Arabic  authors  Avioenna  and 
Serapion  also  identify  their  henna  with  the  cyptm 
of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  (Koyle  in  Kitto's  Bibi, 
CycL  art.  Kopher). 

»»The  Kaposi'"  says  Sprengel  {QmmenL  on 
Diotcor.  i.  124),  "is  the  Lmraonia  alba,  Lam., 
which  includes  the  L.  inennis  and  ^pniosa,  Dnn. : 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hentta  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  throughout  the  East 
to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khofreh ;  he  refers  to 
Delisle  {Fhr.  JUg^.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  {Trav. 
246,  L/)nd.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the 
leaves  are  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  naiU 
of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red?],  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  E^ypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in 
this  manner.*'  Sonnini  ( Voyage^  i.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  Uiemselves  with  the 
iowen  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
In  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13;   see  also  Mariti 

Trnv.  i.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  (De  PlanL  ACgypt. 
. .  13),  Pliny  N.  H.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  p^ood 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sam, 
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i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  aalislaetarily  aonpen 
Michaelis's  ooigecture  {Bt/fp,  ad  Lex.  Eeb.  SL  1905) 
that  "  palm-llowen  "  or  **datei"  are  inteoded;  tei 
alK>  fiosenmuUer  {Bib.  BoL  p.  188),  and  WlDda 
son  {Anc.  EgyfiL  ii.  845). 


Some  have  supposed  that  the  ezpraHloD  rendcnd 
by  the  A.  V.  "pare  her  nails **<^  (Deut.  zxi.  IS) 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
hennfr-dye;  but  it  u  v^y  improbaUe  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  captive  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  mourning:  such 
a  meaning  therefore  as  the  on«  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  ph^  (see  RosenmiiUer,  SokcL  ad  Dent.  zxi. 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  taib  of  bones 
and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  Lauwnia  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Linnft- 
us's  names,  L.  inertnU  and  L.  ^pntcmoy  be  Regard- 
ing his  specimens  as  two  distinct  qpedes.  The 
henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Sj-ria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  lowers  an  white,  and  grow  in  cfauierB, 
and  are  \^  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  ftxws 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  fuUest  descriptkm  is 
that  gi^'en  by  Sonnini.  The  Lawtoma  o/fto,  the 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lyihrficete.  W.  H. 

CA'N  A  OF  GALILEE,  once  Cama  nf  Qaj  - 
ILKK  (Kara  T^J  roXiXo/of ;  Syriac,  Pesh.  /roteo, 
).LAP)    Nitriaii,    Katnah^    OULjiS:^   Oww 

GnUkm),  a  village  or  town  roemorahle  as  the  Mene 
of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1, 11,  iv.  46),  as 
well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46, 54),  and  also  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathaoacl  (ui.  2). 


a  From  *^S3,  ofdevii :  "  Quia  mnlleras  in  orient* 
ngaes  oUmimt  **  (Blmonls,  Lex.  s.  ▼.).     Cf.  Arabic 

^iy  P^y  »Qd  the  Byriao   jLsoJb.    The  Greek 

c«hrp(K  i>  the  same  word  as  the  Hetopw  [?]. 

b  Hw  neb.   ngb,   also  denolss  « rsdemptlan," 
*  szpUtioo ; "  whence  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors, 

ly  dlTMi^  bDQ7K,  have  found  o«t  the  mystsiy  of 


tbe  MMBlah,  HDD  bD  t27K,  ^  the  man  tnas  vn^ 
ttales  all  thlnp ''  (Patrick's  Cvmmmtarn). 

e  n^giQ^-nt?  nnipMl ;  Ut.  "and  she  man 
do  her  naifsy  Onlcelos  an^  SaadlBS  ondsistaad  tht 
expnaaiPlon  to  denote  ^  letting  her  nafls  grow,'*  as  a 
sign  of  grief.  The  Hebrew  "  tfo  her  nails,"  howevv 
must  ftuely  exprem  more  than  "  ketling  Hmo  akma.* 

</  •  This  is  an  error.  Tbe  Nltriaa  ^BXt  p«MI*e« 
by  Gmetoii  (Lond.  1859)  agreM  tai  the  ftarm  f4  Hit 
woid  (John  Iv.  46)  with  the  Faahilo  A 
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fhe  fDor  iMMnijei  qnotod  —  all,  it  will  lie  obienmd. 
kem  St  John  —  an  tbe  only  onM  in  which  the 
■anw  ooeon.  Nei'iMr  of  them  aflbnb  any  due 
k^  the  ilttaiion  of  Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is, 
thai  it  WM  not  far  fhxm  Capernaum  {j5m  ii.  12, 
iT.  46),  anti  also  on  higher  ground,  linoe  our  Lord 
went  duwii  (KardM  ^^^""^  ^^  ^"'^  ^  ^  Other  (iL 
12).  No  ftirther  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
notices  either  of  Josephus  ( Ft<.  §  16;  B.  J.  i.  17, 
I  6)  —  even  if  the  place  which  he  mentions  be  the 
Mme — or  of  Ensebius  and  Jenmie  in  thdr  Ono- 
mnsiicou. 

Tbe  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Kemta,  a  small 
village  about  4|  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  —  doubtless  much  older  —  the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(iTistti,  in.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  Tilhge 
an  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  Hie  ^  water- 
pots  of  stone"  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine, 
though  at  St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before 
there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav, 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  trance,  where  one  of  them  is  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  Muste  d* Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron*s  Essays  in  the  Atmalei  ArchMogique$y  xL 
5,  xiU.  8). 

The  tradition  identifjring  Ktfr  Kerma  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  WiUibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (19th  cent  See  Re- 
land,  660).  From  thai  time  until  ktely  the  tradi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But  even 
by  Quivesmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 
nutted,  and  these  hnve  been  lately  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Robuison  with  much  force.  The  rival  site 
b  a  TiOage  situated  ftirther  north,  about  6  miles 
north  of  Stffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth, 
near  the  present  JtftU^  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars,    lliis  viOage  still  bears  Uie  name  of  KAnA 

•Uttd  ( JuJLi^l  bU)>  a  QMoe  which  is  in 
every  respect  the  esaet  rspresentative  of  the  Hebrew 

original  — as  Ktmma,  \jf  JS,  is  widely  diAr- 

ent  from  it  —  and  it  is  in  this  fiiet  thai  the  ehirf 
strength  of  the  aigument  in  fiiTor  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight  The  testimonies  of 
WlUibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they  cer- 
tainly form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius  and 
others,  which  he  quotes  against  Ktfr  Ktnna  (Rob. 
u.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy; 
eomp.  Ewak),  ▼.  147;  MisUn*  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  aflbcted  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.        G. 

•  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl,  Res.  iii.  806,  ed.  1841) 
>ronounees  the  addition  of  tUttU  to  the  northern 
ATdnd  oondusive  in  fovor  of  thai  village:  most  of 
the  later  writers  acquiesce  in  this  view.  Thomson 
laises  a  doubt  wliether  any  such  dwignaticn  dis- 
ttoguishes  the  one  place  from  the  otlMr.  Of  tie 
nany,  he  says,  to  whom  oe  put  the  question,  "  only 
(oe  had  ever  heard  of  *he  word  Jdd  as  a  part 
if  the  name;  and  fttmi  the  hesitancy  with  wh<ch 
Jb!k  oiM  admitted  it^  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether 
••  did  not  nMnly  aequiesev  in  it  at  my  suggestion." 
~  i  xmd  Book,  U.  181)  Vr.  Dixon  (IMy  Lnnd, 
I)  ias  a  lomi  nois  in  whieh  he  contends  for  the 
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other  JTdKd  in  opposition  to  Kobinson*s  view.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these  vilbiges  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Both  of  them  an  lev 
enough  to  Nazareth  to  make  them,  in  oriental  lifo, 
parts  of  the  same  neighboriiood.  It  has  bees 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  KAnd  that  it  is  mors 
directly  (m  the  way  to  Capernaum.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  Jesus  was  going  down  to 
(>apemaum  at  the  time;  he  was  at  Cana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  invited 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  IL  2).  Nor  if 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum  from  Ouia  immedi- 
ately after  tbe  mairiage  (which  is  not  certain  -~ 
since  ^er&  rodro,  John  ii.  12,  may  marie  that  move- 
ment as  only  r^itively  subsequent)  does  the  expres- 
sion *  going  down*  settle  anything;  for  it  would 
be  topographically  esaet  whether  he  went  from  the 
ono  K£id  or  the  other.  Nor  does  the  noblenian's 
coming  to  him  at  Cana,  from  (>apeniaum,  to  inter- 
cede fyr  his  son  (John  It.  46  ff. )  decide  the  question ; 
for  it  is  merdy  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  (jalilee  from  Judna,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was — of  course,  whether  the  Cana 
in  which  he  found  him  was  the  nearer  or  the  more 
distant  one. 

Stanley  (Yolieef  of  LocaUHto,  fe,,  p.  188)  sug- 
gests that  Cana  may  have  been  one  of  the  Galilean 
homes  of  Jesus ;  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
from  Judaea  (John  it.  48  ff. )  so  &r  from  fiivoring  this, 
is  rather  opposed  to  it  The  reason  sssigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  **  %  prophet  is  not  vrithoiit 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  explains  in  eflbct 
why  he  avoided  Nazareth  (his  warf>fr),  to  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  go,  and  went  to  Cana, 
a  pbce  having  so  much  less  interest  for  hiuL  H. 

OATSAJlS   0?39  (»ena'an;   comp.  the 

Greek  name  XkS,  as  mentioned  below)  [&no,  hum 
l>Ud\i  Xoro^;  Jos.  XoMUi^r:  Chnnaan),  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1  Oa.  i.  8: 
comp.  Jos.  AnL  i.  6,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  the 
Phcenicians  (^  Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  natiou 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea* 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  genoally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  13).  [Cakaam,lamd  op;  CAHAAinTRs.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  (jen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse 
is  pronounced  on  Onaan  for  the  unBlial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham:  it  is  almost  as  if  tbe 
name  had  bebnged  to  both,  or  the  fiither  were  al- 
ready merged  in  the  son. 

2.  llie  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself —  more  generally  sty*ed  ^  the 
land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5;  and  we  also 
find  «« Language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18):  **Waisof 
C."  (Judg.  iu.  1):  » Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  zv 
16):  "KLig  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  2i,  v.  19): 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviu.  1,  6,  8,  xxzri.  2): 
"  Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  oxxxv.  1 1).  In  addition  to 
the  alxive  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being  transbted. 
These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  <*  traffickers,"  and  xxiu.  11, 
(ithe  merchant  city;"  Gesenius,  *« Jehovah  gab 
Befehl  Uber  Canaan: "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant;"  Ewak),  *' KanAan  hiat  trtigerische  Wage : " 
Zeph.  i.  11,  ^  merehant-peopte; "  EwaU, «« dass  alls 
Cananiter  sind  dahin."  G. 

OA'NAAN,  TH«  LAND  w  Oyjy  ^3^? 

from  a  root  939,  signi^lng  to  be  low,  see  8  Ghr. 
xxriii.  19;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passiges  hi 
which  the  verb  is  used),  a  Dame  denotliiK  tte  oooo- 
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try  wmt  of  the  Jordan  uid  Dead  Sm,  and  bctweoi 
ihose  w-atfCn  and  the  Mediterranean;  apedallj  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  Gikad/'  that  is,  the  high 
table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus :  ^  our 
ittle  ones  and  our  wiyes  shall  be  here  in  the  cities 
of  Gikad  ....  but  we  will  pass  over  aniied  into 
Che  land  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  xuii.  26-32),  and  see 
Kxxiii.  51 :  *«  Phlneas  .  .  .  returned  ftoni  the  chil- 
dren of  Keuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  Josh.  xxii.  32:  see  also  Gen.  xii. 
tf.  xziii.  2.  19,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xzxr.  6,  zzzvii. 
1,  zlvilL  3,  7,  xlix.  30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiu. 
40,  61;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xzi.  12.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  **  low  land  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  \iery  elevated  spots:  —  She- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel 
Czzxv.  6),  Bethlehem  (xlvui.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi. 
8;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the 
*<  land  of  Canaan."  But  high  as  the  \exei  of  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  as  they  still  prevent,  it  A-uot  leaving  an 
inipreiwion  of  elevation,  lliese  are,  (1)  that  re- 
marksible,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  vthich  the  eye 
ranges  fur  miles  from  the  central  hills ;  a  ieat:u«  of 
the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
roost  casual  oltsen'er,  and  which  impresses  itself 
must  indelibly  on  the  recollection;  (2)  the  still 
deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable  and  imprpw»i>'e 
hoUuw  of  tlie  Jordan  valley,  a  view  into  which  nmy 
be  commanded  from  almost  any  of  the  heights  i»f 
central  Palestine;  and,  (3)  there  is  the  ahiiost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  .lordan,  which  from  their  distance 
have  the  effect  inon  of  an  enomicus  clifT  than  of  a 
mountain  ran^e  —  IiK^king  down  on  the  nion*  bn>- 
ken  and  iso'ate<1  hilLi  of  ( '>ir!:ian,  and  f\imi»hiiig  a 
constant  staudanl  of  heijjht  leftre  which  everything 
is  dwarfed. 

The  word  ••  (  sunaiiite  "  was  used  in  the  O.  T. 
in  twn  8ense»t,  a  I  n>:wl«T  and  :i  narrower,  which  will 
lie  mn!(t  conveniently  examined  under  that  head: 
but  this  docM  not  a|i|M>nr  to  be  the  case  with  *'(*a- 
:i.'i;in.'*  at  Inist  in  the  older  ca^es  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  hiter  ndttcen,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and 
Matt.  XV.  2*2,  that  we  tind  it  applied  to  the  low 
inariti!iie  plains  of  Thilistia  ai:d  Phcenicia  (comp. 
Mark  \n.  26).  In  the  same  uiamier  it  ivas  by  the 
(irtrks  that  the  name  X^o,  Cnn^  was  used  for 
Phtfnicia,  i.  r.  the  Bea-side  plain  north  of  the 
'•Tvrian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Kebnd.  7, 
snd  (icsenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phcenicians 
both  of  Phcenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  ooionieM 
tn  .Africa.  (See  the  coin  of  l^odicea  ad  Ub.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  both  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius,  696.)  The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to 
spply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  csufea 
thoy  render  the  Hebrew  wonts  given  aUn-e  by 
Kdpa  r&v  ^oivIkwv  (Kx.  xn.  35:  Josh.  v.  12. 
lonip.  v.  I ),  as  they  do  ''  Canaanitea '"  by  ^ofyiircs. 

G. 

•  CANAAN,  LANGUAGE   OF,  Is.  xix. 
8.     See  CAN.VAMTE6;  Ham. 

CA'KAANTTK  THE  (Rec  T.  b  Kaiwfnisj 
K,  KoMOMti'nis;  iMchm.  TRsch.  Treg.]  with  B 
0,  ^KoMiMuof;  I>  [in  MiiU.I,  Xomimum:  Ckn- 
MNieiM),  the  designation  of  tne  Apostle  Simon, 
stMTwise  known  as  **  Simon  [the]  Zektes."  It 
loeon  fai  Matt  x.  4;  Mark.  ill.  18. 

Iln  woid  does  not  signify  a  desetodant  of  Ca- 
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naan,  that  beiiig  m  the  Greek  boih  of  tlia  i.XA 

and  the  N.  T.  Xayayaios^'^^VyS  (oomp.  Matt 
XV.  22  with  Mark  vil.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that 
would  probably  be  Kaylrris.    But  it  comes  froa 

a  Caiakiee  or  Syriae  woiti,  ]H3^,  Kmeht^  at 

CrUXJ.X>  [)  »  I  I  o],  Kantidth  [?],bywbich 

the  Jewish  sect  or  fhction  of  ««the  Zeakti*'— sc 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jeraaakm  was  d«ng- 
nated  (see  BuxUnf;  Lex,  [TVOm.]  s.  ▼.).'  Tliib  8yr> 
iac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  venkm.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kanu&n  is  Zi}A«r4t,  ZdoUt^ 
and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  16;  Acts  L  18)  has  correetly 
[ireserved.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  literally  tranafenvd  the  Syrian 
word,  as  the  LXX.  translators  did  frequentiy  bcfora 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Cureton  does  {Nitrian  Eec.  Izzzvii.),  that  they 
mistook  the  word  for  fn  ^  i  n.  i  o  R  ^  i  x.  ■  ^"j 

=  XoMu^or,  s  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  subsequoit  transcribers  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Beacie  (D)  and  tlie  Vul- 
gate, as  giwn  above,  snd  from  the  notice  quoted 
from  Cotelier  in  the  note  to  Winer's  article  (p. 
463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtkas 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  he 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  **  Kananite,"  or  some  other 
form  distinguished  (torn  the  wdl-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  G. 

*  Simon  is  supposed  to  ha\%  Xteeu  called  the 
"Canauite"  or  "Zealot"  liecanse  of  his  former 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Judaism.  As  there  was  anothei 
Simon  among  the  AfHMtles,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  aft«r  be  l^came  a  «lisciple,  as  & 
means  of  distinction,  tliough  it  hail  cased  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  lieen  said  that  he  took  the  appellation  fhmt 
his  having  bekinged  to  a  political  sect  known  as  the 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  .losephus  {8.  ./.  iv.  3,  §  9); 
but  though  he  may  ha>Y  shown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  tlie  party  historically  distinguidied 
by  that  name  did  not  appear  till  a  later  poriod. 
See  Wetsteui's  Nov.  Ttft.  i.  366.  H. 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  C*35;3?n,  i.  ,,  ». 
curately  according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  Gesen.  fM. 
Grnm.  §  107  — "the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the  A. 
V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  pluial,  and  thet* 

fore  indistinguishable  from  L^irfV^** .  which  abo, 
but  very  unfbequently,  ocean:  XaMu«<of,  ♦ofri^, 
Ex.  vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1:  CAanoAeiu),  a  wonl 
used  in  two  senses:  (1)  a  tribe  which  inhahited  a 
particular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Joidaa 
before  the  conquest;  and  (2)  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  ths: 
country. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  » the  Canaanites  "  only  —  th* 
dwellers  in  the  lowbind.  Ihe  whole  of  the  cmnitn 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  **  lowland  '*  as  compared  with 
the  loiUer  and  more  extended  tncta  on  the  easi*  * 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  eoantry  whieb 
was  still  more  emphalkaUy  a  •«  lowland.**  <«.| 
There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  ahera  sf 
the  Mediterranean  sod  the  foot  of  the  hilb-jf  Bn< 
jamhi,  Judah,  and  Ephrahn^the  akrf(fhk  9 
phdn  of  Philiatia  on  the  sooth  — th«fc  «f 
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hmmtun  Jaflk  and  Cwmel  —  th«  lovat  plain  of  E»- 
draeion  in  the  rear  of  the  My  of  Akka;  and  hurtlyf 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tjre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  otlier  citiea  oi  tnat  nation.  (6.)  But  sep- 
arated entirely  fixnn  these  was  the  still  lower  r^ioti 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modem  (ikdr, 
a  ref^on  which  eitended  ui  length  ftom  the  sea  of 
Cinnerotb  ((jennesarath)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  190  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14. 
'Ilie  eUniate  of  these  sunken  regions — especially 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
v»  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
trilie.  "Amalek**  —  so  runs  one  of  the  earliest 
and  must  precise  statements  in  the  andent  records 
of  Scripture  —  **  Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the 
south ;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  Canaaii- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  '* 
(Num.  xiii.  2.1).  This  describes  the  dirision  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  ocmquest. 
But  there  liad  lieeti  little  or  no  variaU<m  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  notice  which  purports  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  seata  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  — 
as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  oi  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants 
of  Canaan  —  are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zid<Mi  to  Gajsa,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom, 
(xomonah,  and  Lrasha  (afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the 
shore  of  the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  z.  18-20). 
In  Josh.  zi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
actually  in  the  western  country  —  this  is  expressed 
more  broadly.  *^  The  C^uiaanite  on  tlie  east  and 
the  west**  is  carefully  distlnguinbed  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  **  the  mountain  '*  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  mora  detail  that «» all  the  •  circles  *  (HSV ^3) 
of  the  PhUiathMS  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el- 
Ai-itk)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite."  I.Ater  still,  the  I'anaonites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  — 
Bethshean;  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  —  Taanach, 
Ilileam,  and  Megiddo;  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  Dor; 
and  abo  on  the  plain  of  Phcenicia  —  Accho  and 
/idon.  Hera  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies  (Judj;.  i. 
19,  tv.  3;  Josh.  xrii.  16),  and  which  could  indeed 
be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  k>wlands  (Stan- 
ley, S.  ^  P.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
IMMsession  of  the  C.'anaanites  specbOy  so  caOed, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  tm[K>rtant  parta  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  **  Omaantte  "  being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen 
the  ease  with  i^Omaan.*' 
Instances  of  this  are,  (ten.  xii.  6;    Num. 
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3  —  where  the  name  is  applied  fo  dwellera  in  the 
■oufth,  who  in  xiii.  2.)  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg. 
i.  10^  with  which  oomp.  (^en.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Joeh.  &.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  bnd  in 
Palestine,  in  stated  to  Iw  Amorite;  and  CSen.  xiii. 
12,  where  the  *«hmd  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished 
from  the  %ery  Jordan  failey  itself  See  also  Gen. 
xzlv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxvlii  2.  6:  I'.x.  xiii.  1!,  eomp. 
5.  But  bi  mmy  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difHcult 
to  know  in  which  categuiy  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  L  11:  if  the  flour  of  Atad  was  at  Beth- 
kogla,  eloae  to  the  west  «id<>  of  tlie  Jordan,  **  tlw 
Cmmmaim  **  must  be  mt«u<^1  in  the  namiwer  and 
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stricter  sense;  but  the  expression  ^  inhabitanfi  cf 
the  land  "  appears  as  if  uitended  to  be  more  gen- 
eral. Agifln,  in  («eii.  x.  18,  lU,  where  the  present 
writer  bdieves  the  tribe  to  lie  intended,  (ieseniui 
takes  *.t  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Caiuaiiite 
natiisis.  But  in  Uiese  and  other  similar  instances, 
Hlkiwance  must  surely  lie  made  for  the  ditierant 
dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  compared 
were  compniied.  And  besides  tliis,  it  is  ditticult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowkxlge  tiie  Israelites  can 
ha^-e  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom 
they  bad  been  entirely  removed  for  four  himdred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  coiitaet  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  before  we  can  solre  such 
questions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usages  and  dreumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fered not  only  from  ounelves,  but  also  possibly  in  % 
material  degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  Hie  tribe  who  iiossessed  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron,  besides  being,  as  shown  alxtve,  called  inter- 
changeably Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third 
passage  ((jen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or 
Hittites  (oomp.  abo  xxrii.  4(i  with  xxriii.  1,  6). 
Tlie  <  'anaanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
the  south  wlieii  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it,  may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  mora 
barrai  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Avvites,  also 
dwellen  ui  the  low  country  (l>eut.  ii.  2^i). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  aliove)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  prolialtly  given  to 
commerce;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  it 
bter  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merehant 
(Job  xli.  6;  l*rov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii.  7 ;  Zeph.  i.  1 1.  See  Keiirick,  Phmn,  p. 
232). 

Of  the  Uuiguage  of  the  (Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  ( >n  the  one  hand,  lieuig  —  if  the  geneak^y 
of  On.  X.  be  right  —  Hamites,  there  coiikl  be  no 
affinity  lietween  their  language  and  that  J  the  la- 
rariites,  who  were  deiscendauts  of  Shem.  On  tlie 
other  is  the  fsct  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  nitle  to 
hold  converse  with  them,  and  also  Uiat  the  names 
of  Canaanite  iwrHuns  and  pbces  which  we  possess, 
are  translatable  into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchize> 
dek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Siaera  .  .  .  Kptirath,  and 
also  a  great  iiiunber  of  the  names  of  places,  lint 
we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  nan  as 
have  been  materially  aJtered  in  their  adoption  into 
Hebrew  reconls,  either  by  translation  into  Hebrew 
equi\'alents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of 
another.  'Ihe  modem  Arabs  have  adopted  the  I  le 
hrem  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
their  baring  a  meanuig  in  Arabic,  though  thai 
meaning  may  be  widely  different  fW)ui  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  are  BAt-ur^  Btit 
Ifihm,  Bir  t»-Stbn^  whidi  mean  respectively,  "  house 
of  tlie  eye,'*  ''house  of  flesh,**  ''well  of  the  Uon,*' 
wh^le  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  super- 
sederl  meant  "  house  of  ca\ies,*'  "  house  of  bread,** 
'^well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  process 
hare  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  toc^  possession 
of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after 
their  ovm  names '(*  *'  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenuis,  Htbr 
Spr,  pp.  223-6.) 

The  "  Nethinim  **  or  scnwits  of  the  temple  seeBi 
to  hare  orig4jiated  in  the  dedication  of  rapUres 
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takim  in  war  ftont  the  petty  states  mirrouiiding  the 
braelites.  [Neihinim.]  If  thii  w«s  the  cue, 
ml  if  they  were  maintained  in  number  from  gim- 
ihr  Kraroes,  there  must  be  many  non-Iaraelite  uanies 
hi  the  lists  of  their  fiunilies  which  we  pcaeas  in 
Ear.  ii.  43-M;  Neh.  vu.  46-56.  Serend  of  the 
names  in  tho«e  catalogues  —  such  as  Siscnt,  Me- 
hunim,  Nq)huBhim  —  are  the  same  as  those  which 
we  know  to  be  fiireignf  and  doubtless  others  would 
be  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  l«  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  (dace  for  notidng  the 
^'arious  shapes  under  which  the  fonnula  for  defig- 
nating  the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  IsnditeB 
is  given  in  the  various  books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Onaanites,  Hittites,  Amor- 
ites,  Perizadtes,  Hi\ites,  and  Jebuaites.  Tliis  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  tiie  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut  zx.  17;  Josh, 
iz.  1,  xii.  8;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  witli  the  omission  nf  the  Verlz- 
ntes. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  (xirgaiiliiteM,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  'Hie  (xirgashiteB  are  retained 
and  the  Hirites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr. 
ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  ftnd  the  (  aiiaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

i.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  (ien.  xv.  19-21  in- 
dudes  some  on  the  eafit  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
tome  on  the  south  of  I'alestJtie. 

6.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  C'anaanites  are  omitted 
ftom  the  list.  G. 

CAN'DAOB  (KaySiberi,  Strab.  x\i\.  p.  820),  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  (Mcroi.'),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  u  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  tt  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  vi.  35;  Diun  Cass.  liv.  5;  Strab.  /.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treaRure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  K\^ngelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  .lenisalem  to  Gaza,  and  cou\'erted  to  Chris 
tianity.  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  mune 
uf  Indich;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Etiseb.  //.  A', 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preach  and  sufier  martyrdom  in  the 
island  of  Tevton.     (See  Wolf,  Oune,  ii.  ll.'t.) 

H.  A. 

*  The  fure^iiig  iit  the  generally  received  view, 
but  is  subject  still  to  Munie  doubt  Of  the  writers  to 
whom  appeal  is  made,  Strabo  (xni.  2,  §  -1)  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  inhabitants  of  Merw  appoint  kings 
(ficurtktas)  (u*  their  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  [)ersonal  qualitieii,  l)eing  ther^ore  elective, 
and  not  hereditary;  and  abo  that  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Caiidace  vran  Napata  (rovro  ^y  rh  /3a- 
wlXtioy  Tjjs  Kay^diKfis),  a  different  place  from 
Meroe,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  farther  ntnlh. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  5,  Uioiigh  he  writes  erroneously 
ToMdn})  makes  the  same  distinction,  referring  the 
queens  who  bore  this  title  to  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 
In  accordance  wifh  these  notices,  Rawlinson  {Uerod- 
olut,  ii.  41 )  makes  Napata  the  cental  of  one  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroi'  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  paaage  in  Pliny  {ffitt. 
NaL  vi.  35)  does  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
Jiough  it  is  diiefly  his  buiguage  that  has  misled 
I.  if  they  have  fallei)  into  error  here.     His 
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words  are  the  following:  *<I]]de  Napata  \3  IJL 
mill.;  oppidum  Id  parvum  inter  pnedicta  a^iai 
Ab  eo  ad  insulam  Meroen  CCCLX  M.  Herfaas  •irca 
Meroen  demum  viridtores,  silvanimque  aBqiud  ap 
paruisse  et  rhinooerotum  dqihantorumqne  vestigia. 
Ipfum  qipidum  Heroic  ab  intrdtu  inaulae  aliessr 
IjXX.  miU.  paanram :  Juxtaqoe  afiam  iimlain  Tadu 
deztro  ■ubointibiu  alveo,  qos  portum  fiuxt«t. 
i£dificia  oppidi  pauca.  Regnare  feminaia  Can- 
daeem;  quod  nomen  multia  jam  annis  ad  reginas 
tranaut'*  If  '^aediflda  oppidi*'  refen  to  »Meu 
roen,"  juat  before,  then  **  regnara  Candaoem  **  does 
of  course,  and  Candace  reigned  in  the  city  and 
iskind  of  that  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroe  was  an  important  dty,  and  could  not  wdl 
be  said  to  consiMt  ^  "  a  few  buildings,"  and  Napata 
might  be  so  described :  and  hence,  as  aome  suppoae, 
Plhiy  at  this  point  goes  l>ack  to  the  remoter  Napata, 
of  which  he  has  alrauly  spoken  as  "  parram,"  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
as  Iwing  the  place  from  which  he  reckons  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Meroe,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius 
speak  of  Candace  in  connection  with  the  Conner 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  because  she  had  a  noted 
palace  there.     It  follows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
ciliation here  complete),  that  Strabo  must  mean  by 
"kings"  rukrs  of  both  sexes.     Ritter  {Krdhtntft, 
t.  592,  2d  ed.)  regards  the  Napata  of  Pliny  as  a 
di^rent  place  from  that  of  Strabo.     For  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J 
C.  M.  I^urent's  NetttegtamentUche  StwHtn^  pp 
140-146  (Gotha,  1866);  and  BibL  Sncm,  1866 
pp.  615-16. 

The  name  Candace,  says  Riietachi  (Ucrx^'s 
Real-Kncykl.  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfecUv}*  etymology  has  y^ 
beoi  assigned  for  it  The  supposition  that  the 
Candace  in  Acts  viii.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  a.  c.  22  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  54  j 
is  just  possible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned, 
but  has  every  premunption  against  it.  Some  of 
the  commentators  suppose  bar  to  haw  been  the 
same;  in  which  case  she  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  have  been  neariy  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip's  baptizing  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  thai  Candace  was  a 
transmitted  title  of  theee  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  riolent  a  supposition  needksr.  H. 

CANDLESTICK  (rnS3r> :  Xvx^^-rov ^nt- 
r6st  ^  ^I<mm:.  i.  21 ;  6  i0Juwri  t-  ->'ty6fAfw  \{fX' 
yos  irol  K€u6u€yos  iiliiaXtiwrws  ^.*  rf  row,  l>iod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  The».  s.  v.),  vbicn  Mc«<«s  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabeiuacle,  u  deaiTilied 
Ex.  XXV.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Ijcv. 
xxiv.  4,  '*  the  pure,''  and  in  Ecdus.  xxri.  17,  "the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  ^itfious  appoitenaDees 
(mentioned  l)elow)  it  required  a  talent  of  *<piire 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  mouldftf^  but  *»of  beaten 
work"  iroptvHi)'  Josephus,  however,  sayi  {AnL 
iii.  6,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  cntl  pfM  (ir«x«y«v^^>« 

and  hollow.  From  its  goklen  base  OTT?^!  fi^t^ 
Joseph.),  which,  according  to  the  Jewa,  was  8  feet 
high  (Winer,  Ltuckttr)^  spnuig  a  main  shaft  or  ned 

(nSp),  M  and  spread  Itself  into  as  many  bnnekei 
at  then  are  planets,  including  the  son.  Tt  ter* 
minated  in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  atanding 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  b}  one,  in  imftaliot 
of  the  number  of  the  planets"  (Whiiloo*!  Jos.  dk 
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mpra}     At  Um  dacription  givea  in  Ei.  ii  not  i«7 
mtt,  m  tbbnritta  Ijjftitlaal'a  ftplinitUin  if  " 
'  Th*  fcut  uT  it  wu  gold,  ftam  wbich  nent  up 
■ball  dniitht,  which  <tu  Ihs  midiUe  tight.     Nor 
■      -  odwiM; 

that  m  goldai  Bcnnr.  Iliai  t«a  bnueha,  ooe  ou 
■Beta  uLe,  bcFnd.  lui  ooiulng  up  **  high  it  the 
mbldk  ahift.  On  «ch  ot  tb<m  wen  llm  goldoi 
ni|a  ptuad  ilinoadwiia,  OD  iluip,  •oolk^-ibcll 
Eiihion ;  Kbore  wfakb  wu  >  goldaa  atop,  m  goldtu 
tamr,  tad  tin  lockflL  Aborc  the  bnndHi  on  the 
middle  thiA  ma  ■  goldco  boM,  ibore  which  nac 
two  ihiA*  DKin;  abon  the  gaming  out  of  theH 
WW  Mwtber  boaa,  Mxi  '  '   ~ 
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I  might  nmind  than  of  thi  nbhath."     We  Iwve 

niunhcr  of  the  plmwU,  but  elas^ 
,B.  y.  TiL  B,  S  B)  ba  aMgoi   to  Uu  7 

OK*,    M    tSi    'Opi 

_  luf  (io  a- "--'---     ■■■" 
r,  ila  bdght  wu,  •ccordiiig 
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.  —  flnt  apTtinent  <^  Um  Uibernacle,  oppmilc  (ki 

I  table  of  ihew-brnd,  wbieb  it  wu  intended  to  0- 
liimiua,  ui  in  uUique  podtion  (AafMil  ao  that  tht 

'  Iaoijw  iDolwd  to  the  cait  and  uuth  (Joaeph.  AM. 

]m.  1,  }  7i  £k.  ut.  37)1  luott  the  ceulnl  wH 
called  "tha  weaton  "  la-up,  aocordiog  to  amn*, 
tlhfuifb  oUm  rands  it  *the  ev^ing  lamp,"  and 
U}  that  il  alooa  buined  pspetuallj  (Ei  urii.  3D, 
21),  the  olben  not  being  Ut  during  the  daj,  aj- 
Unjiigh  tba  Holy  Plaoe  w      '    "  "    " 


«"*-^'  ^^ 


■haft  and  bnncbai  wen  TO  in 
■aa  ■  notion  in  whieh  tba  Jawi  with  their  |«ailiar 
rvroncc  fur  that  number  would  readilj  ooincuk; 
bat  tt  Meow  difflrah  from  tba  dontptioi  in  EuhIui 


».  »). 


during  tl 


«  have  the  ex- 


aa  oo  each  oT  tba  6 
re  nHporeiiriy  (fur  tba  eip««ian 
B  S3  il  obacnre)  3  bowla,  3  knopi,  and  3 
Dowtr*.  tba  enliiB  number  t^  nieh  Sgum  on  the 
cndleatick  wonld  be  63.  The  weid  trandatod 
-bowl"  in  (ha  A.  V.  !a  ?''3^,  Xfrriip,  far  whieh 
eupb.  (L  c)  ha*  Kfanipltia  icol  ^trut-  It  ii 
-^  to  bava  been  Bbnond-afaapad  (li^tTp,  Jrrrrv- 
mrfUroi  <avUtrims\  biA  whether  the  friilt  or  flows 
of  dw  abimd  ia  Intended  cannot  be  ccrtatai.  Tba 
wotd  ^in^J!  ia  larioual}  rendeaed  "knop"  (A. 
V.K  "foniad-  (Geddai),  irpajpmTiw  (IJCX-), 
aptiriifa  (Tdg.),  "apple"  (AraUc,  ami  other  n^ 
riou);  and  to  thb  ionia  »pplj  Ok  ^iaitn,  aad 
^ot  (u  la  more  natonl)  the  o^pk  of  Joaaphia. 
The  thiri  bnn  it  rn^,  i%  bud,"  xflra  (LXX. 
■nd  Joaifih.),  wbkb  Aom  aa  old  gkn  Mema  to  be 
uA  far  anj  SrSat  tkrlii^av,  Kpiratt  Sfnuav. 
rmn  the  iMt  that  it  waa  eipRailj  made  "  aA<r 
Ifae  pattern  abown  hi  tba  mount,"  manj-  ban  oi- 
leamred  to  Bnd  a  ■jmboUeal  mawilriK  in  theae  cr- 
•amsita,  aapeeiallT  Ktya  iwd  lliihr  [Sfaiiul.  i. 
IIS  IT ).  Generally  It  wia  "  a  type  cjl  preaching  " 
(OodnrrB'a  -l/'vt  -ml  A'lrum,  Ii.  I,  or  of  "tba 
Igfat  o(  the  t>w"  (IJghtlhot,  L  c).  SimUriy 
l^ndha^ie^l  are  maile  typra  ot  the  apfaHt,  of  tba 
OmA,  of  wiCnaiKa,  ,1c.  -Cai..p.  Tecb.  iv. :  Her. 
t.  i.  ri.  «,  Ac;  Wnnyaa,  -"W  %ni../.  a. 
TW       " 


.    of  God  w  

temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  thia,  Ukoi  in  connection 
with  a  Chr.  liii.  11  and  Ler.  xii>.  a,  3,  would 
9ceia  to  imply  tbat'-alwayi"  and  "coolinually," 
merely  tana  "  tempoie  conatiUilo,"  t.  e.  by  aij;bl; 
eepecullj  aa  Ajunn  ii  laid  to  hare  dieaaed  Uie  lampa 
t\ay  morning  and  Ughled  them  every  evening. 
llobLi  Kimchi  (ad  jbc)  uya  that  the  other  lampi 
often  vent  out  at  night,  but  <■  tbaj  alwaya  ibund 
the  ireafFm  lamp  bunung."  They  wen  eacb  aup 
plied  with  cott«i,  and  half  a  ki^  uf  the  pureat 
ulive-Ml  (about  two  wiue^glatwaj,  ubicb  waa  auf- 
fieioit  to  luep  them  burning  during  a  long  night 

(WioCT). 

The  prieat  in  Ibe  —""hg  tiinuned  the  lampa 
with  i^oldai  anu«n  (a^nf?*?? :  hfuvrvptf- 
/•ncipet),  and  earned  away  tha  annif  in  goldn 
iahea  (H'^nn^ :  hnti,mn:  ••cm-a,  £i.  uv. 
g).  Wheoeniled  about,  the  candfatiek  wm  cot 
aed  with  a  doth  of  blue,  and  put  with  it*  appcod 
-  «■  in  hadger-aUn  baga,  which  wwe  tunnrtwl  an 
bar  (Num.  ir.  9). 

In  Solumon'a  Ifcopla,  inalead  of  thIa  OBDdlaaticli 
r  beodea  it,  u  the  Rabbit  ny,  br  what  becasK 
of  il  we  do  nc«  iuXFw),  there  were  10  giUen  can- 
Liilarly  (tnboaaed,  S  on  (ha  tight  and  b 
on  the  left  (1  K-  Tii-  «!  a  Chr.  ir.  T).  Thea  aia 
sitid  (o  have  formed  a  aort  of  railing  bdbn  the 
imil.  and  to  have  been  oonnected  by  golden  cbaina, 
Hiflrr  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  tba  higb- 
|iri»t  ctvpL  Tbey  ware  taken  to  Babylon  (Js'. 
lii.  19). 

In  the  lample  el  Zerubbabel  there  w 
•ingia  aandleatick  (1  Uaee.  1.  SI.  It.  40 
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^JoMph.  B,  J.  vii.  6,  $  6).  The  descriptioD  ghm 
■f  its  kIv¥  ud  AcvToi  icovAfncoc  by  Joiephiis, 
iglTtti  ooly  tokf«blj  with  the  deeply  interarting 
•enlpture  on  the  Aieh  of  Titos;  but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the  fan- 
tastic griffins,  Ac.,  sculptured  on  the  pediroait, 
which  sfe  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  rh  (Ipyow  i^XKairro  rijf  Korii 
r^v  TiiArripaMXp^aiv  ovvfiB^lat'  where  see  Whis- 
ton's  note.  I^oe  Jahn  {Hdfr.  Com,  §  cllz.)  saya 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
"  mtnutchai  different  fnym  the  golden  camUvttick  of 
the  temple,^*  These  questions  are  ezamuied  in  Ke- 
land*s  treatise  De  Spoliis  Ten^  Hierotnl.  in  Arm 
Titiano  conipicuU.  The  general  accuracy  of  the 
Kulpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaox,  Con,  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
iu  the  Temi^  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
GbU  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Ifflyian  bridge  during 
tlie  flight  of  Mazentins  fttnn  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.  p.;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
^atisferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  ih>m  Rome  to 
JSrthage  by  (icnti  ric,  A.  d.  456  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius.  once  more  carried 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  "and  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  .lenisa- 
lem  **  {/d,  iv.  24),  A.  i>.  53-3.  It  lias  ue\-er  been 
heard  of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "  1  am  the  light  of  the 
worid"  (John  viii.  1*2),  the  alliiMioii  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  two  large  gulden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  tlie  Feast 
of  Tabemades.  which  illuminated  all  JeniwUetn 
(Wetstein,  ad  loc.)^  or  perbi^  to  the  ligbtinir  uf 
this  colossal  candlestick,  **the  more  reiuarkabie  iu 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  '*  (Stan- 
ley, S.  #  P.  p.  428).  F.  W.  K. 

*  According  to  the  description  given  in  Mx.  xxv. 
31-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tain 
emade  (improperly  called  candlestick  in  the  cdtn- 
mon  English  vernon)  was  constructed  ss  foUowM : 

From  a  base  or  stand  (called  "tTT^v*  Pi^P^^y  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  the  Irady, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 
ure rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  (n.^|7, 
a  reed,  cane)  bearing  the  central  lamp;  fnm  two 

opposite  sides  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (0*^30), 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  brsnches  from  the  mdn 
ihaft,  all  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
bearing  a  lamp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
Hnring  for  ornaments  of  the  structure,  are  men- 
tioned ,/2otoer-ct^  (P^3l|,  properiy  a  cup  or  botcl, 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  capi- 

tnb  OhlpS,  crown  of  a  cohAnn,  its  capital,  Am. 

* 

he.  1;  Zeph.  U.  14),  and  fiwera  TnB).  In 
shape,  the  capital  may  have  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  Indicated  in  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
ilons  and  .losephus. 

From  the  representation  in  venes  3^-85,  tiiese 
parts  appear  to  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
'^ach  of  the  six  side-branches  (ver.  33)  had  three 
Jower-cups  (calyxes)  shaped  like  the  calyx  oi  the 
almond  blossom,  and  terminated  in  a  crown  or  cap- 
teal,  idth  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
^  lamo.  The  central  shaft  (vers.  34,  35)  was 
■Bipnsun  of  foiu-  such  oonibii:atlons  oT  calyx,  capi- 
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tal,  and  ffower,  each  pair  of  slde-bnujches  nstfaif 
on  the  capital  (ver.  86)  of  one  of  the  three  bwcr 
the  fourth  and  uppiarmosi  besring  the  eentni 
lamp. 

As  thus  understood,  the  passage  is  interprets! 
according  to  its  strictest  grammatical  eonstnirtkm. 
and  each  term  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  aeoepCatiir. 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  rppiv- 
seiited,  in  more  symmetrical  than  the  one  scul|it- 
ured  un  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  pbunly  conflicti 
with  some  points  in  the  description,  and  has  no 
historical  claim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  caiidel 
abruin  of  the  first  Hebrew  taheraacle. 

Whether  the  lamps  were  all  on  the  ssme  level, 
as  supposed  to  lie  represented  on  the  Areh  of  'Hius 
(for  the  central  shalt  is  defoeed  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  higliest,  as  suppfMed  by 
Kvndd,  and  whether  the  seven  lamps  vpere  srranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  as  supposed  by  Scaehius,  is 
matter  of  mere  speculation.  Rut  on  either  of  tlie 
two  latto*  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself,  but  harmo- 
nizes better  vrith  the  designation  of  the  central 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  tl)C  whole  (•"1^3^, 
in  ver.  *34),  the  other  [larts  being  only  its  subordinate 
appendages.  Keil,  in  tlie  BibL  Coiument/Mr  of 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  and  in  his  ArchmMnjit^  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 

veraes  the  order  of  the  ?**3|  and  Uie  "^n^?, 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

'Ilie  term  citwflntirk  (A.  V.)  is  obriously  inap- 
propriate here.  It  is  also  improperiy  used  in  the 
New  Testament  bi  passages  whoe  lamp-^ttnnd  is 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  (Avxi'^a). 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Sariour^s  words,  ^  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  it  has  been  shown  by 
hiicke  (who  examines  the  subject  minutely),  and 
by  Meyer,  that  they  could  not  have  been  sui^gested 
by  the  lighting  ci  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
repeated  and  fiuniliar  predictions  of  the  Mensiah,  as 
"a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is.  xtii.  6,  xlix.  6),  ss 
"  the  Sun  of  righteousness  "  (Mai.  W.  2),  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Luke  i.  78,  79,  as  "the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  **  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness."     Comp.  Matt  iv.  16;  I.Aike  n. 

32.  1  •   «l  .    \y, 

CAKE.     [Rebi>.] 

CANKERWORM.    [Locust.] 

CAN'NEH  (n??,  one  Codex  na^D :  Xa- 
yad;  Alex.  Xoyaay:  C7(ene),  Es.  xxvii.  23.    [Cai^ 

MKH.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 

be  generally  described  as  **  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritatire  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  pracUoe  of  the  (liristian 
Caiuix:h."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  srticle  to  examine  shortly. 
I.  The  origins!  meaning  of  the  term ;  11.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Seriptnrea  as  Co 
(a)  its  formation,  and  (fi)  extent;  III.  The  Chris- 
tian Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  IW 
tament. 

I.   The  use  of  the  word  CbwM.  —  The  woH 

Canon  (Koyflir,  akin  to  H^  [of.  Gesso.  Tkes.  a 

▼.],  irtbnf,  MdCvro,  canna  [coNolts,  cfcawwrf),  cms 
camwn)  in  claaual  Greek  is  (1.)  propttly  a  ttrmgH 
rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shldd,  er  thait  osed  in 
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(isJfliMiMm),  or  A  Mrpant0r*g  nafe.  (3.)  Hie  hii 
— gii  oftn  an  easy  tnuidtion  to  the  mataphurieal 
■M  ol  the  word  fbr  » <cirf*ity  rule  in  etnica  (oomp. 
Ariat.  ICth.  Nie,  ili.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Camm  of 
Polyeleiua;  Luc.  (U  Salt,  p.  946  B.)t  or  in  language 
(the  CfMOM  of  Grammar).  The  varied  g^  of 
toitgiiea,  aoeoidiog  to  the  aneient  interpretation  of 
Acta  ii.  7,  waa  regarded  aa  the  **  canon  "  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  laboia  of  the 
■evend  Apoetlea  (Severian.  ap.  Ormm.  C*ii.  in  Act. 
ii*  7,  ii^ortu  litdirr^  yXSkraa  itMatMp  Keu^)* 
Chrouoiogical  taUea  were  called  mu^vct  xpovmoi 
(Ilut.  SoL  p.  27);  and  the  summary  oia  book 
was  called  taurAw^  as  giving  the  "  rule,"  aa  it  were, 
of  its  oompoaition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  **  claa- 
^"  writers,  who  were  stjded  ««the  rule"  (6 
KoM^y))  or  the  perfect  model  oif  style  and  language. 
(3. )  But  in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the 
word  waa  also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space 
(at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  li^ed  tax 
(Uu  Omge,  s.  v.  Cruitm). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  ofl^  a  oum- 
plete  paraUel  to  the  chusical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again 
in  Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi. 
16;  2  Cor.  x.  ia-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the 
transitiun  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Jjx  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
eommonly  used  both  aa  *'a  rule"  in  the  vridcst 
tense,  and  eapecially  in  the  phrases  ^*  the  rule  of  the 
Churdi,"  *' the  rule  of  dsith,**  the  rule  of  truth'* 
(h  KotfUtv  Tilt  iiatKtHrlaSf  6  mufitw  r^  4\if9c(as, 
6  icarowr  r^r  w((rrt«r;  and  so  alio  Kayit¥  iKK\it 
vtatrtuc6t,  and  6  komAv  simply).  This  rule  was 
ffgaided  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied oid^  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  *et 
forth  the  fusts  from  whieb  that  life  sprang  {rty- 
uia:  TertulL  de  I'iry.  veL  1).  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  fur- 
iher  systematiaed,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
•iyled  **  Canons,'*  and  tlie  discipline  by  which  min- 
sters were  liound  was  technically  **  the  Rule,"  and 
ihose  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Canonici 
t^* Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon  (i.  e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  whidi  the  popular 
leiise  of  "  canonize "  is  derivod,  the  passive  sense 
sgain  pTBvuled. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  kotA^ 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
tnmslation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturm  Canons 
iom  (de  Princ,  iv.  33),  tibri  regiUaret  ( Oomm,  in 
MaU.  $  117),  and  Ubri  oammufUi  {id.  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phiase  kaberi  in  Canime  {ProL 
M  Cant.  s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trana- 
lation  of  iuafowi(9<r€att  which  is  used  in  this  and  cog- 
mte  senses  in  Athauasius  {Kp.  FeaL\  the  Laodi- 
eene  Caapoa  Hutu^wtarst,  Crm.  lix.),  and  later 
writers.  This  ctrcumstanoe  seems  to  show  that  the 
title  "  Canonical "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
of  ^  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  aa  *^/orm- 
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a  Cvednar  aeeapts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  If 
uKmieeJ  were  equlvBleot  to  "baring  Che  foree  of 
tfw,*^  Mid  suppQiea  that  KrifdHra  U^t,  a  phrese  n<*. 
forrtaig  In  tbe  time  of  the  peiaiettUon  of  Dloeleten, 
rapR/eots  Ypg^Bu  coriwoc,  wtaleb  however  does  not,  as 
larsj  f  know,  oocor  aoywbfers  (Zm*  Oeuh,  d.  Xim. 
f.  07).  The  lemiit  mnonitai  and  eanoHUM  are  prob* 
iblr  of  Alexattdriae  origin;  bat  there  Is  not  the 
for  eonnaeting  tbe^oaooo^of  elaa- 


istgpart  of  and  ffkmg  the  rule.**  It  li  true  thai 
an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word,  which  uia> 
mean  only  **  publicly  used  in  the  Church ; "  but  such 
an  ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usagi 
tended  to  remove  it."  'llie  spirit  of  (]!hrirtendom 
recognized  tlie  books  which  truly  expressed  its  ea- 
sence;  juid  in  hqpse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  waa 
deadened  by  later  overgrowtha  of  superstition,  the 
written  "Uule"  occupied  the  place  and  received 
the  name  of  that  vital  »Bok*'  by  which  it  was 
first  stamped  with  authority  (6  tuufitv  r^r  oAir 
e^ias  ai  9cMu  Tpa^,  laid.  Pelus.  Ep.  cxiv. ;  comp. 
Aug.  dt  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6);  and  aa  a  oontraii 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  forst  direct  application  of  the  term  icoi^y  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
locbius  (o.  380  a.  d.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
C2atak)gue  of  the  Scriptares  with  the  words  o^ror 
ie^^v^tararos  ntwitw  tuf  cfi|  r&w  0tow¥t^T»y 
ypoipAPy  where  the  word  indicatea  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
stituent bodes.  A.mong  Latin  writers  the  word  is 
commonly  found  from  the  Ume  of  Jerome  {ProL 
GcU.  .  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  fion  lunt  m  Canone) 
and  Augustine  {Dt  do.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  perpaud 
elucioriiatem  CammU  obtinuerunt;  id.  xviii.  88, 
.  .  .  hweniuniur  in  Canone)^  and  their  usage  of 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modem  aooeptaUon. 

The  uncanonical  books-  were  dcscrilied  simply  as 
"  those  without,"  or  ^  those  uncanonized  "  {iica- 
wiviOTOj  Cone.  Laod.  lix.).  The  Apocryplial  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read  **  {km.yiyrwrK6' 
p.9rai  Athan.  Ep.  FesL)^  or  **  ecclesiastical "  {to- 
cknaitidy  Kufin.  in  Symb.  Apoat.  §  38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  abo  applied  to  the  caiioniod 
Scriptures  (Leont  L  c.  m/r.).  The  canonical  Imoks 
(liuont  deSecL  ii.  rii  Kay owi{6 fit y a  $i$Kia) 
were  also  called  **  books  of  tbe  Testament "  {4y 
9id0TiKa  $i$fda\a*id  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  stnking  name  of  ^*  the  holy  library  " 
{BibUotheea  snneta)^  which  happily  ezpressis  Uw 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Ifible  ((?redner,  Zur  Gfuch, 
d,  Kan.  §  1 ;  tPuL  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  I>). 

II.  (a)  Tht  formadon  of  Oie  Jeunsh  Citnon.  — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Omon  in  the  earliest 
tunes  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Befotc 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  fiiint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  **  book  of  the 
law  "  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  **  (Deut.  xzxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  oomp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  «  found  the  book  of 
the  biw  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  '*  (2  K.  xxU.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xzziv.  14).  This  <«  book  of  the  law,** 
whidi,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepta  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut  xxviii. 
61)  and  historhsal  narratives  (Rx.  xvii.  14),  was 
further  increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam 
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with  the  **  oanon  *'  of  Scriptors,  noi 

the  tanpttng  analogy.     If  It  eould  U 

Karcif  was  med  at  an  eariy  period  foi 

books,  ttien  It  would  be  tbe  simpler* 

*io  take  cavwi^co^oi  In  the  sense  oi 

on  the  Itat**     fVOr  this  view  see  F.  C 

UutuHif  dt$  Worut  KnvJ»¥.  In    HUfMb 

/.  wiu.  Jhtol.,  1868,  i.  141  IM 
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c.  15),  though  It  ifl  impossible  to  determine  thrir 
wnteots.^  At  a  subaeqiieiil  time  coHectbm  of 
ptoverbe  were  made  (Prov.  xxr.  1 ),  and  the  later 
prophete  (especially  Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper,  Je- 
rtm,  lAtfror.  tc  interp.  et  vmdez,  BeroL  1837) 
were  Ikmiliar  with  the  writings  of  their  predece»> 
son,  a  circumstance  which  may  natiually  be  con- 
oected  with  tlie  training  of  **  the  pn^hetio  achools/* 
It  perhaps  marks  a  fiuther  st^  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  when  "  the  book  of  the  Tiord  **  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  genenl  oollecUcm  of  sacred 
teaching  (zxxiv.  16;  oomp.  xziz.  18),  at  once  fik- 
miliar  and  authoritative;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "  the  psalms  '*  or 
9f  "  the  prophetA  "  existed  before  the  C^tivity. 
At  that  time  Zeehariah  speaks  of  ^  the  law  "  and 
•*the  fonner  prophets  "  as  in  some  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  Tii.  12);  and  Daniel  refers  to  *^  the 

booh'*  (Dan.  iz.  2,  D^^nSDH)  in  a  manner  which 

seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Kven  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canuit,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  id  wrapt  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Faint  traditions  alone  remain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  when  the  darkness 
is  fint  cleared  away.  Popular  belief  assigned  to 
ijizre  and  «*  the  great  synagogue  '*  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
thdr  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Churoh. 
Doubts  hare  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
De  Synag.  magnd^  1726;  comp.  Ewald,  (ienck.  tl, 
V.  /ii'.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  diffiodt  to  answer  them, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  wUch  can  be 
adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  liistory  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The  later  em- 
bellinhments  of  the  tradition,  which  represent  Ezra 
as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  Ej^dkas], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  east  discredit  upon  the 
simple  hct  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  Ca- 
non is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  wliich  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of 
Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  hare  assumed  its  final  shape 
under  Ezni,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  **  gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  I^vid,  and  letters 
^f  kings  oonoeming  ofiei^iigs  *'  while  "  founding  a 
Hinry"  (jcara/SaXX^/iffyof  /3i^Aio<^in}r  iwury 
v^yayt  rh  wcpl  r«y  fiwrik^v  ical  itpo^nfrmv  koX 
rit  roS  AavlS  iral  hrurroKbiS  fiafft\4tty  ir€fA  hw 
Se/jiirwv;  2  Maoc.  L  c).  The  various  classes  of 
books  were  thus  completed  in  succession;  and  thu 


o  AcoonUng  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Puudfp,  T.  T. 
.  1118),  this  ooUactfon  of  aacred  books  was  precerred 
ky  Jeremiah  at  the  destractlon  of  tiie  Temple  (comp. 
I  Maoe.  Ii.  4  f.) ;  aoconUng  to  others  It  was  consnined 
together  with  the  ark  (Bplph.  </«  Pond.  civ.  Ii.  162). 
&i  2  K.  zzli.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxzlv.  14  ff.,  mention  Is  made 
mly  of  tht  Law. 

b  The  relbrenoe  to  the  work  of  Judas  Maoe.  In  2 

dsiw  IL  14,  «Nravrwf  0«  kojl  'louJoc  rd  dioimrnMnira 

liA  rW  ir6J<tfiov  Thv  yryovAra  iifuv  htiawi^yayt  wama, 

m  itn  W9P  ^l^t  *PP*ars  tcvn  the  oonneotkm  to  r^r 
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ffew  haimoniaes  with  what  mwt  haw  ben  ths 
natural  derefopment  of  the  Jewish  fidlh  after  iiii 
Return.  The  Conatitatkm  of  the  Churoh  and  tht 
formation  of  the  Oukmi  were  both  tnm  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  oonstruetioo 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  nde  of  tnith,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Seriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gare  a  dear  and  distinet  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  fiuth. 

The  persecution  of  Antioehus  (b1  c.  168)  was  for 
the  Okl  Testament  wiud  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  wri^ngs  with  their  peeoliar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  **  the  books  of 
the  law "  {rh  $tfi\Ui  rov  ¥6iaov^  1  Maoe.  L  66) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  **  book 
of  the  covenant  '*  ( $ifikio¥  8ia^in}f )  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §  4,  iifa^(ero 
cfirov  $ifi\os  tbptStlri  lep^  «ra2  w6fUff  ....). 
AooonUng  to  the  common  tradition,  this  proeerip- 
tion  of  **  the  law  '*  led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
aocurscy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that-  the  gen- 
eral ^bct  oi  such  a  persecution  would  be,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  more  closely  to  the  books 
which  they  connected  with  the  (Miginal  foundation 
of  their  fidth.  And  this  was  in  fiict  the  result  of 
the  great  trial.  After  the  Maoeabsean  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  oontenta.*  The  Bible  appean 
finom  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  nor  regarded  univenally  and  in  every 
respect  with  equal  reverence  ^  (ccxnp.  Zunz,  Die  got- 
tend.  Vortr.  tL  Juden,  pp.  14,  25,  Ac.). 

But  while  the  combined  eridenoe  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  o<mclu8ion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  fonned  gradually  dtuiiig  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  i&  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  ^)  of  the 
Persian  period  (b.  c.  45S-33'i),  when  the  oeasatioo 
of  the  pn^etic  gift  '  pointed  out  the  neoeesity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importanoe  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  ciroumscribed  in  oontenta. 
All  the  eridence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  k  folse. 
both  in  theory  and  foct,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  as 
*^  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebneo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch  "  (De  Wette,  £inL  §  8),  ii 
the  phrase  is  hitended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epUogue  of  Eode* 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensire  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  «*  wesriness  of  the  flesh "  Is  described  aa  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  ««many  writings*'  ea«i  hav« 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  compoBtkc 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  hivasion,  and  ths 

In  particular  to  his  oara  with  regard  to  the  rertltolloa 
of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which  were  "lost" 
(BiantnrtK&roi).  It  la  of  importanee  to  notk«  that  tht 
work  was  a  restoration^  and  not  a  new  eoSeeiitm. 

c  T»t  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 
iospiratioD  which  were  applied  by  Abarhanel  (Kali 
Sinl.  §  158,  6)  to  the  three  chiaees  of  wiittogs  is  w» 
known  to  the  eariy  rabbtns. 

d  AflMT  MalacU,  aeoonUog  to  the  Jewto 
(Vltringa,  Obs.  Sner.  vl.  6 ',  op.  Kell,  /.  e.). 
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ifiMiTpha  hiciiidflt  ■evvnl  frugmantt  which  mnift 
M  wftiiiiiil  to  the  Peniaa  period  (Buxtor^  Tibriat, 
10  t;  HottiDger,  TAm.  PAi/L ;  UenggteDborg,  Bei- 
trd^  i.;  Uiimiiick,  EinL  I;  OeUor,  vt.  Kanon 
d.JuT.'uk  Hflnog  ■  Enc^). 

09)  TluoonUmU  of  ike  Jewish  Canon.  -  The  fini 
notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  coosUUng  of  distinct  and 
definite  parte  oocurt  in  the  proli^;iie  to  tlie  Greek 
traoalatioo  of  the  Wiadom  of  Siracb  (Eocleaiaeticui). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [EccucttiAsricus; 
Jkbcs  son  of  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c.  a.  c.  131),  it  fiJls  in  with  what  has 
been  «ad  on  tlie  efibct  of  tlie  Antiochian  penecu- 
tion.  After  that  **  the  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
ramainder  of  the  books  "  are  mentioned  as  integral 
■actions  of  a  completed  whole  {6  w6fUfs,  icad  ai 
riM^i|TcTac,  ic«d  ri  Xoiw^  rwi^  fitfiAl»¥)i  and  the 
phnise  which  dfsignatfw  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifica* 
tion  is  used  for  describing  the  «itire  O.  T.  in  the 
(jospel  of  St  Luke  (zxiv.  44,  ty  r^  9f6fi^  Mvvadvs 
imi  wpo^ats  md  ifraAftois ;  oomp.  Acts  xxviii.  23 ), 
and  appean  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Thefapeutc  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in  *'  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(r^  iWa)  the  other  [books  V  J  by  which  knowledge 
and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  '*  (Philo,  de 
Ilia  ounL  3).     [BinuE.] 

The  trifJe  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
redectum  of  the  difibrait  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
'Fhe  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  ndllfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  pOTtray 
the  struggles  of  the  sanw  people  when  they  came 
into  doeer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes 
cf  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
tion  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (oomp.  Oehler,  art  Ka- 
noH,  in  Henog's  EncjfkL  p.  353). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
l»we\^er,  remain  to  be  determined.  Joseph  t's. 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumer- 
ates twenty-two  books  **  which  are  Justly  believed  to 
l«  di^nne  **  (rit  8iica/wt  9«7a  vfiri(rr«u^/va)  :  five 
liooks  of  SCoMs,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Aitaxerxes  (i.  e.  Euher^  according 
to  Joiephus),^  and  four  which  contain  hynms  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  t  8).  Still 
*iere  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 

a  The  limit  ftied  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  Co 
whfteh  the  prophetto  history  extended,  and  not,  sj  b 
eeasflMDly  said,  the  date  at  whksh  the  O.  T.  oaooo 
was  Itnlf  ftiwlly  elosed. 

6  In  AM,  xlU.  10, 1  6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  SsddUfDeas  rejected  the  preeepit  whksh  were  not  oon- 
taOned  In  the  lawi  of  Hoses  (amp  ov«  ayay4yptarriu 
*9  Te!(  MwCyrfMf  rdpMMc),  but  derived  omy  from  tnuU- 
!ioo  {tk  U  nfe&iavMC,  opposed  to  ri  y9yoai»^t>n^). 
^m  statement  hee  no  oooneetloa  whawver  with  Jm 
'ther  umivigM  of  the  Caooo. 

The  Oanon  of  the  Samabrajis  was  ejoflned  to  the 
NnHtsiKh,  not  so  much  from  their  aoetiUtj  to  the 
*«ws,  as  fr»im  their  oodae  evaltstwm  of  the  Law  (Keil, 
IM.f  118). 
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in  order  to  make  up  the  numben,  it  is 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to  es- 
dude  one  book,  and  In  that  case  probably  Eocb- 
sis^tes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  altar 
native  is  the  more  probidiJe,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  proph^  (r^  mar*  ovro^s 
wpaxfirra  avw4yp€a^)i  a  circumstance  which 
exphuis  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  cSt,, 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (oomp.  Orig. 
qp'  Euseb.  if.  £,  vi  35).  llie  later  history,  he 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
"  because  the  accurate  suocessicm  of  the  prt^hets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  case  "  (8i^  rh  fL^i  yr' 

^*  But  what  fiuth  we  puoe  in  our  own  Scriptures 
iypdfkfuurt^)  is  seen  in  our  conduct  They  have 
suffered  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change.  Fran 
our  infimcy  we  leant  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
(M  (O«ov  i^ftara);  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  be,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  Apion,  i.  8; 
oomp.  £useb.  H.  £.  ill.  10). 

In  these  words  Joeephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opmion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opmion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popukr  belief  that  the  Sadduoeca 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  />e 
PfXBscr,  UctreL  46;  Hieron.  tn  Maith.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  CtU.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  suiBcient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  couU 
not  lu'w  foiled  to  notice  the  foot  in  his  account  of 
the  diiierent  sects  [Sadduckiw].^  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  iVophets 
and  the  Ilagiographa  in  Us  ccmtroversies  with 
them,  and  ^y  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  olgection.  (Comp. 
Kichhom,  EinL  §  35;  Ughtfoot,  HinxB  Uebr,  e( 
Tahn,  ii.  616;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  SenL  FL  Jo- 
tepid  de  UbrU  V.  T,  1777;  G.  Giildenapfel,  DU- 
terU  Jotephi  de  Sadd.  Can,  Sent,  exhibem^  18J4.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Joeephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  I*rov., 
IDodes.,  and  Omt,  which  furnished  no  matnrials 
for  his  vrork,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writini^  (6  Moses,  Is.,Jer.,  Kz.,  Dan.,  12  Proih.>, 
or  ail  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

'Ilie  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  oonfimd 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  ho- 
guage  show  that  the  Apostles  were  fiuniliar  with 
<ieveral  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
SttiUmg  d.  Apokr,  «.  s.  to.  in  StwL  u.  KriL  1853, 
pp.  267  ffl);  ^  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccl.,  Cant,  Esther,  Ezra 


c  The  chief  paesagas  whkh  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stiei 
and  Nitnch,  are  Jsmes  L  19  ||  Ecclus.  v.  11 ;  1  Fet.  1. 6 
7  II  Wild.  iU.  8-7 ;  Ueb.  zi.  84,  85  II  2  Mace.  vi.  18  — 
Til.  42 ;  lleb.  i.  8  II  Wiad.  vU.  26,  &o. ;  Bom.  1.  20-83 
11  Wled.  zlii.-zv. ;  Rom.  U.  21  ||  Wiad.  zv.  7 ;  Sph.  vi. 
13-17  O  WUl.  V.  18-20.  But  It  Is  obvious  that  If  thess 
peweges  |ir^ve  satiafiietorUy  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
w«?e  aequatnttd  with  the  Apocr>'phai  books,  they  lodi- 
oa*3  with  equal  eleamen  that  their  «  Unce  with  legard 
to  Uiem  cannot  have  been  pwniy  accldeDtsl.  An  ear 
Uer  eritlclem  of  tl.^  alleged  coincidences  ki  glvnr  Is 
Oorin's  Onon  of  Scrtpfawv,  ||  35  ff. 
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■id  Mfihwiiiah,  every  otlier  book  in  the-  Hebrew 
Qmon  iff  used  either  for  illustration  or  pnx)t« 

Several  of  iliu  early  iathera  deacr^je  tlie  eontents 
ti  the  lieliivw  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Mklito 
of  ijardis  (c.  179  a.  d.)  in  a  Journey  ti>  the  East 
nuule  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  »•  the  books  of  the  OU  Testament"  a  sul^ect  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Kui^eb.  ff.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  ui  the 
fulkiwuig  form ;  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.,  Ps.,  Prov.  (SoXo/cMvof 
TlapotfjUcu  ffol  'ioAia)i  Eccl.,  Cant,  Job,  b.,  .ler., 
12  Proph.,  Uaii.,  £s.,  Esdr.  The  arrangement  is 
peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther 
are  wanting.  The  former  is  without  duubt  included 
in  the  general  titk^  **  Esdnts,"  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured (Kichhom,  hirU,  §  52;  conip.  Kouth,  Rtl. 
Sttcr.  i.  136)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  eiiie.^  The  testimony  of  Okigen  labom  under 
a  rimilar  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek 
test  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  25;  7n  P$,  i.  Phihc,  3), 
in  enumerating  the  22  books  **  which  the  Uebrewt 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  {MtMf 
KwsV^  he  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  ^  the  LeUer  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  I^ameiitations  ('Icoc^tar  <rhv  Bff4i¥ots  tcai  rf 
hriaroK^  iv  iyt).  The  number  is  thus  imperfect, 
and  the  I^atin  version  of  Kufinus  has  rightly  pre- 
serred  the  book  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  before  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  HiL  ProL  in  Ft. 
15).«  llie  addition  of  '«the  Letter  "  to  Jer.  is  m- 
ezplieaDie  except  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an 
enxM*  springing  naturally  from  the  habitual  use  )f 
the  IJCX.,  in  which  the  books  are  united,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  thb  late  apocr}-]ihal 
tVagroeiit  [Hakucii,  Book  of]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jei^omk 
is  dear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letten,  and  of  the  5 
double  letters  with  the  5  "  doable  books  **  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  tiie  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
aocordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
l)anid  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be  placed 
amting  the  Apocrypha.  (^*  Hie  prologus  Script, 
quatt  galeatum  principium  omnibus  libris  qu(n  de 
Hebrao  ^-ertimus  in  lAtinum  oonvenire  potest,  ut 
scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  .Aixio- 
rypha  esse  ponendum,**  Hieron.  Prol.  GaL).  The 
■tatement  of  the  Talmtui  is  in  many  respectji  so 
r?markal)le  that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire. 
>*  lUii  who  wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  V  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book  (?),  the  Pentateuch,  fl>r  sectum 


•  Some  passages  an  quoted  in  lbs  N.  T.  which  are 
not  Ibund  In  the  canonical  books.  The  most  Impor- 
tont  of  these  Is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Knoch 
^c^.  Book  op]  (Jude,  14).  Others  have  been  fbund 
ba  I\>e  xi.  4^-61;  John  vli.  88;  James  iv.  5,  6; 
1  Oor.  U.  9 ;  but  these  are  mors  or  leas  questionable. 

^  Ilody  (De  B'bl.  Text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  ringular 
BOW,  frlmly  attributed  to  Athanadns,  who  likewise 
smllR  Siiher.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antlquls  HebrKis  qui 
■rther  admittant,  atque  nt  numerus  idem  (82)  ssrrts* 
^iir,  cum  JwJieibus  copulamnt.**  The  book  is  vaot* 
ft^  also  la  the  Sifnopst.  S.  Script.,  Gngat.  Nat.,  Jm- 
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about  Babuun  and  Job.  Joahua  wrc^  hli 
book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentkl 
Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Jodgsi 
and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  PmIbm,  [ci 
which,  however,  some  were  compoeedj  by  the  Icl 
veneraible  elders,  Adam,  the  first  man,  llekhkedck, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Hanian,  Jeduthun,  An^jih,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own 
book,  the  liooks  of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hes- 
ckiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  Memorial  vrord  laMSCHaK,  t.  t. 
Isaiah,  Proverbs.  Canticles,  Eoclesiastes.  Hie  met 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the 
books  contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KskNDaG, 
/.  e.  Ezekiei,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  Uionght 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chranidea  to 
his  own  times  ....  Who  brought  the  remeinder 
of  the  books  [of  Clironides]  to  a  ckwe  ?  Nehemiah 
the  son  of  Ilachamah  **  {Baba  Batkra  f.  14  b,  n^ 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  L  c). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (e.  a.  n. 
500),  from  which  this  tradiUon  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  wfaidi  has 
been  preser\'ed.  llae  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewiah  Canon  bean  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  eariy  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdkah;  see  above]  are  a  natural  oonrup- 
tion  of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
suppUnted  it;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schooh,  it  liean 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  (3anon. 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  fonua- 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  erideuoe. 

The  later  Jewish  Catakgues  throw  little  light 
upun  the  Canon,  'lliey  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letten  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  I  aw,  eight  of  the 
Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Kuth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1, 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  I  Am.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  P/W.  in  Rrg.). 
The  last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  tc 
eleven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of 

Ruth  and  LamentaUon  ('» the  24  Books  "  U^'^XDV 

n^nnS*)),  and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  thai 
the  YodmM  thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  (Hody,  Dt  Bibl.  Ttxt,  p.  644;  Eich- 
horn,  EinL  $  6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  iu  the  eariy 
editions  of  the  O.  T.,  tJie  amngenient  of  the  btet 
books  ofien  great  \-ariatiuuA  (Hody,  /.  c.,gi\-eB  a  laigc 
collection),  but  tliey  genendly  agree  in  retekoning  sJl 
separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nebeniiah  << 
(Buztorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenbei^g,  Hiiveniick,  U, 
cc. ;  Zunz,  GoUttd.   Vwtrayt  d.  JuJen). 


e  OrigsD  SKpvMsly  exelndes  1  Haee.  from  the  mmem 
(J^tU  TvvTwv  coTi  T&  BfaxK.),  although  written  te  He- 
brew. Bertboldt's  statement  to  the  eooliaiy  Is  lorar^ 
i«ct  (Binl.  }  81).  although  Kell  («/f  Autt.  Out.  LsU. 
Maee.  67)  maintains  the  asme  opinion. 

ft  Notwithstanding  tbe  unanimous  jodgmeDt  of  leSu 
writers,  thers  an  tnirea  of  the  esSsSaocw  of 
among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some 
Thus  In  the  Mishna  (Jad.  8, 6)  a  diseosskm  is 
as  to  Cant,  and  Bccles.  whether  they  "  sell  the  baoAi ; ' 
and  a  dllferenee  as  to  the  latter  book  ezlstad  betwess 
the  great  schools  of  mitol  and  ShamnaL 
doabts  as  to  Beelss.  an  repealed  In 
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tbtm  it  hu  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
anifi>rm  and  coincident  with  our  own ; « 
juDt  while  the  Paleatinian  Jewi>  C3mbined  to  pre- 
wrre  the  atrict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings,  | 
the  AkauudriDe  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Thor  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  indq)endent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regaid  with  mariced  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.  The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
to  their  habits;  and  the  fad  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  trauuilatiou  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connection  which  existed  in 
i'aiestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(I  Maoc.,  Ecdua..  Baruch,  Sic.),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Maoc'.,  VVisd.),  which  were  reck- 
yned  in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
proliaUy  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
gtapha  in  common  esteem,  liut  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value. 
So  fitf  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  proliable  that  it  was  the  kune  as  that  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
oontrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications 
of  the  hd  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (d  r^fiot 
«al  01  wpo^Tjrcu  «ral  rd  &AXa  $t$\ia)  in  speaking 
erf*  his  grandfather's  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  Ei^ypt  (comp.  Ejchhom,  £inl. 
§  i2).  and  he  could  haidly  have  done  so,  had  the 
Bible  been  different  in  the  two  places.  The  evi- 
dence of  Piiiu),  If  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. His  language  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
in.ake  m  single  quotation  from  them  (Homemann, 
WMerr.  (ul  illtulr.  their,  dc  Can,  V.  T.  ex  PhUone, 
pp.  28.  2.),  ap.  luchhom,  AW.  §  36),  though  they 
offered  much  that  was  favorable  to  his  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes 
all  the  books  of  '*  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  fh)m  the  Uagiographa,  and  several 
of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zoch.,  Ps.,  Prov.)  with 
elear  aosertions  of  thdr  **  prophetic "  or  inspired 
efaanuster.  Of  the  renudning  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Koth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  I)an.,  Reel.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  hax-e 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ks.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
■re  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Uomemann, 


llie  Tklmod  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2),  where  it  Is  said  that  the 

book  woaUl  have  been  concealed  (^32)  but  tor  the 

quetaCkNis  at  the  beglaning  and  the  end*.  Comp.  Hie- 
roa.Cbmfii.  in  Sd^a.  s.  f. :  **  Alunt  Hebrael  cum  Inter 
weCena  script*  Salomonis  quao  aotiqua'ji  sunt  neo  in 
asBoria  dmuverant,  et  hie  liber  obl^  'jmndus  vide* 
rstnr,  eo  quod  vanas  Del  asserenst  cnMturas  .  ... 
n.  hoe  aoo  capltulo  (xli.)  mercdsse  auctoritatem  .  .  ." 
FanJlel  pBiiwgw  ars  quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  paa- 
Mfs,  and  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  822  ff. 
▼he  dorbts  as  to  Bsther  \ave  been  already  noticed. 
\  aar'es  of  rsfereoces  tc*  the  Apocrypha,  books  fW^m 

swtah  writscs  has  been  made  by  Uottlnger  (Tkes. 
IMM.  1660),  and  eoUacted  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
Wmlh  {OntMe  Qiium  of  the  Script  urea,  App.  C).  Com- 
!■■•  also  the  Taiomble  notleea  Iz:  Zona,  Die  goitemi. 

Vrtr.  If.  Juden,  pp  12B  fl. 
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Ley.  A  fixrther  trace  of  the  identity  of  the  Aks- 
andrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdiiah],  where  "  24  open 
boioks "  are  specially  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  esoteric  wriUngs  which  were  dictated  to  Exra  by 
inspiration  (2  Es^r.  xiv.  44  ft'.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellen* 
izing  Jews  of  the  Dispvsion,  and  that  this  Canon  • 
vnu  recognized,  as  fiir  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T..  and  their  common 
use  in  Kgypt,  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Csjion,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de 
rive  from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

111.  a.  The  History  of  the  Chrustian  CnmM 
of  the  Old  Testament.^ The  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits 
the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
larged as  it  had  been  by  apocr}'phal  additions.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  thai  version  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  losi 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  Hebrew  (Janou  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  vaJue, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  schohur.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  ab- 
solute judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  tlie  grc*at 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  firom  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; for  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  little  cs^wble  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  last  depend  on  historicad  data.  And  this  re-  • 
mark  muH  lie  applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit' 
roust  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  'i1i» 
want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to  use  tho- 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  Ksdras«> 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  of  their  supposed 
authors,  or  as  "divine  Scripture,^'  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  and  isolated  testimoniea 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  >j» 
the  &ct  of  tlie  attestation  requires  to  be  examined,^ 
and  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  cm  alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  book  with 
ecclesiastical  authority* 

*  The  pMsages  from  the  Talmud  reUttlng  to  CantklMi 
and  iScclefriastefl  are  quoted  and  translated  in  fhll  by 
Oinsburg  {CofuUth^  Lond.  1861,  pp.  13-15).  The  phruc 
used  in  some  of  these  passages,  "  to  soil  (or  '  poUttts  *) 
the  handji,^*  has  often  been  misunderstood.  As  appUetf 
to  a  book,  it  irignifles  "  to  be  sacred  "  or  "  canonical,**' 
not  the  reverM,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  ThJs 
fkct  Is  clearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  It  given,  bg*; 
Qlnsbutg,  Song  of  &mg>,  London,  1867,  p.  8,  notsw 

A. 

e  The  dream  of  a  second  and  thinl  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  In  the  timea  of  Kleaxer  and  HUlel,  by 
whi  *h  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Oenebrard),. 
rasr«  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  ffuppoiition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's 
(Qard.  Perron)  Is  equally  nnfoondwl.  (Vrint  f4 
of  Scrivtmrt.  \%  28.  Sfi 
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Tlie  oooAukm  which  wu  neoesnrflj  faitroduoed 
bj  the  use  of  the  LXX.  wu  ftirther  iDcresaed 
Atti  the  Weetem  Church  roie  m  importaooe.  The 
LXX.  itself  wu  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  reooUection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  venuon ;  and 
at  the  same  time  tlie  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  Kast  and  West  grew  less  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Mdito  in  the  second 
century  to  seek  in  ^*the  East"  an  **aocurate'*  ac- 
eoont  of  *'  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament/*  grad- 
ually kwt  iti  force  as  the  Jewish  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  Old  I^atin  version  converted  uae 
popubuiy  into  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  .le- 
rome  were  unable  to  counteract  the  feding  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
thou^  obscure,  protest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  rdics  of  the  He- 
bivw  Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
»*made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  Hot.  xxix.  7).  They  had  "the  whole 
Jjiw,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ilagiogr^ha  so 
ealled,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the  other  books 
in  Hebrew "  (F^iiph.  L  c.  wop*  a;vTois  ykp  rot  6 
w6fios  jval  ol  wpo^^oi  mil  rit  ypaptia  Xey^/Acra, 
^fil  ik  ra  trrtxrip^t  fcol  ai  BatriKtieu  ical  Tlapar 
\tiir6fityA  Ka\  Aitrt^p  Ka\  ri^^a  irdirra  'lEfipeu- 
Kws  ayoyirc^tf-jrcroi)-  And  bi  connection  with  this 
fitft,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Juhtin  Marty  k, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjouied  table  (Xo.  L)  of  the  chief  extant  Cat- 
akigues  will  sliow  bow  few  of  them  are  rpally  inde- 
pendent ;  and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
sf  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appetir  to  have  i>een 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  uf  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fell  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.     The  first  may  be  called 
tha  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which   is   that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the   Taimud^  Jeitwir^  Joan, 
Damatc.).     The  second  differs  fW>m  this  by  the 
/mistion  of  the  l)ook  of  Esther  {Mtlitn^  [Adtan.] 
3yn.  S.  Script.^  Gret/.  A'az.,  Ampliihfch.y  /.eont.^ 
Niceph.  Cnliist.).      The  thin)  diffen  by  the  odUit- 
*»^  of  J^anich,  or  "the  Letter"  (0/«V«,  AUtHr- 
'•Ai.>  Cyr.  Ilierm.,  [Condi.  LaocL^]  Hil.  Piciav.). 
rh-3  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
'ji  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Hathek], 
^ut  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  tlie 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiah,  nut  only  in  the  Greek  and  l^tin  trans- 
itions, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  tlie 
lebrew  text  [Bakuch,  Book  ok].     This  is  ren- 
Mred  more  likely  by  the  converse  Csct  that  the  I.Mn- 
vitatioas  and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enumerated 
ij  many  mtiters  who  certainly  received  both  books. 
Coring  the  lour  first  centuries  this  Hebrsw  Canon 
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is  the  oidy  one  which  is  distinctlj  reeogBind,  wd 
it  is  Bupiiorted  by  the  combined  authority  of  tboai 
fisthen  whose  critical  judgment  is  e&tttied  to  the 
greatest  weight.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of  the 
eariy  fathers  was  influencet!  by  the  position  which 
the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  current  ver 
sions,  and  £hey  quoted  them  fluently  as  Script* 
ure  when  tliey  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  jud^ 
ment  of  antiquity.  The  sut^joined  table  (No.  H. 
will  show  the  extent  and  charaeter  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
paratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  op- 
posed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authort 
frt>m  whom  they  are  quoted.     The  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Augustink,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.     By  education  and  char- 
acter  he  occupied  a  position  more  than   nsoally 
un&vorable  for  historical  critidsm,  and  jet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fidl  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  oonsiptency  and  straigth  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  lor  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.     In  a 
famous  passage  {de  Doctr.  ChitL  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  tlM  books  which  are  contained  in  » the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  cksar  mark 
of  distinction.     This  general  statement  is  fiaither 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  w 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  Isetween  tht 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refeni  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  (Church.    In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  Maccabaean  history  as  not  **  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  other*, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  (A  the  marvellous  suHerin^  of 
the  msrtyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio   temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
qusB  Canonicc  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabieorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judsei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  De 
Civ,  xviii.  36).     In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  *'  received  (reeepAa 
by  the  (Jhurch,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).     But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  ^*  Eccksiastical "  and  property  *'  Canon- 
ical "  books.    In  the  second  case  he  expressly  lowoi 
the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  re- 
marking that  "the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the 
Law,  the  Psahns,  and  the  Prophets  to  which  the 
liord  gives  His  witness"  (Aug.  L  c).     And  the 
origin^  catalogue  is  equally  qualified  by  an  intn>- 
ducUon  which  distinguishes  between  the  authority 
of  books  which  are  received  by  all  and  by  sow  uf 
the  Churches;  and,  again,  between  those  which  ars 
received  by  churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(cfe  Doctr.  Chr.  u.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
immediately  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  this 
rule.     In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  Augustine's 
special  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  mAj  be 
further  urged  that  he  appeals  to  the  Jews,  '*  the 
Ubrarians  of  the  Cliristians,"  aa  possniing  *' all  the 
writings  in  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (i« 
Pt.  si.,  Ps.  Ivi.),  and  to  » the  Law,  the  Pkafana,  a^ 
the  Prophets,"  which  were  iupfMfted  bv  the  wttDM 
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jf  tte  Jcwi  (e.  GmA  L  e.);  aa  incHtding  «  all  the 
iMsnieal  aothorities  <tf  the  Sflcrad  bookB  **  (de  <7m(. 
iSbofef.  p.  16),  wfaichi  as  be  sayv  ir  anothfer  plaoe 
'd(6  CSp.  XT.  23|  4),  *'  were  preserrad  in  the  temple 
Bf  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of  the  flucceaaive 
prieata.**  But  on  the  other  hand  Auguatine  fre- 
quently naea  paaaagee  from  the  Apocr^thal  books 
aa  co^xtinate  with  Scripture,  and  pneticaUy  dia- 
ngarda  the  rulea  of  distinction  between  the  varioua 
elnweii  of  aacred  writinga  which  lie  had  hiniaelf  laid 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  oonduaiona  of  criticism,  at  another  the  preacrip- 
tiona  of  habit,  which  from  hia  date  grew  more  and 
xoat^  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  aa 
it  win  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  waa  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
THAOB  (A.  D.  397?),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Can.  47,  Dt  etnfimvmdoitto  Canone  tratumarina 
tededa  eonsti^aftir),  and  afterwarda  publiahed  in 
the  decretals  wliidi  bear  the  name  of  Ikmocbmt, 
Dahabcts,  andOELiAsius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Geach, 
d.  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recun  in  many  later  writ- 
sn.  But  nevertheleaB  a  continuous  suooesuon  of 
the  more  learned  fiithers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  aixth  oen- 
tmj  Primasios  ( Comm,  m  Apoc  iv.  Coain,  §  92  ?), 
b  the  7th  Grbgort  the  Great  {Moral  xix.  91,  p. 
Sai),  in  the  8th  Bkdb  {In  Apoc  iv.?),  in  the  9th 
AiiCunr  {ap.  Hody,  664;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  rii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphub  Flav.  (M  LeviL  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  hi  the  12th  Peter  or  Cl0oni  {Ep. 

c.  Pdr,  Hody,  I  c.\  Huoo  db  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  John  op  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Ooaia,  §  130),  in  the  Idth  Hugo  Cardinalu 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Likanus 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Coain,  $  146),  Wyclipfe  ( ?  oomp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657 ;  Coon,  §  147), 
hi  the  15th  Thomas  Amoucus  ((>osin,  §  150), 
and  Thomas  db  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMEMBB  {Ed,  CompL  Pr€f.\  Slxtus  Se- 
3IBX8IS  {Bibliolh.  LI),  and  Card.  Cajetam  (Hody, 
p.  663;  Coahi  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
deeiaion  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  dear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  ((Joain,  Scho- 
laadoal  Hukfry  of  the  Canon ;  Reuss,  die  Geeeh. 

d.  haligen  Schri/len  N.  T.,  Ed.  %,  $  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  op  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Carion 
waa  opoi,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  dicumscribe  a  freedom  wliich  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  periluus.^  The  de- 
eree  of  the  Council  **  on  the  (Canonical  Scriptures," 
wfaidi  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  whidi  about  53  representaUvea  were  prea- 
eot,  pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  induding  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  iin  ad  its  parts 
of  ** equal  veneration"  (pari  pietatis  ai*^ctu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  '*  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt"  (ne  cui  dabitatio  suboriri  posdt).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol- 
sou  anathema  against  all  who  should  **  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
fmonkal "  (SI  quia  autem  libroe  inaos  integroa  cum 
mnibus  su&i  partibua,  prout  in  eoclesia  eathoUca 
i^;i  eonsaeveniiit  et  in  veteri  vulgata  i^atina  edi- 
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tkne  habentor,  pro  sacris  et  canonlds  non 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathwma  esto,  Cbnc.  Drid.  Bete,  iv.) 
This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  vnthout  oppo- 
sition (Sarjrf,  139  ff.  ed.  1655,  though  Penavacino 
denies  this);  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  later  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  m^hod  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  Interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Du  Pin  {JhuerL  prtlitn,  i.  1),  Lamy  {App.  BibL 
ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {EinL  in  d.  A.  T.,  i.  141  ff.  qp. 
Reuss,  a.  a.0.%  337),  endeavored  to  establish  tws 
classes,  of  proto-Ononkal  and  deutero-Canonica) 
books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a 
rhasifiration,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  TVidentlne  de> 
cision,  and  baa  found  comparatively  little  &voi 
among  Romish  writers  (oomp.  [Ho'bst]  Wdte 
EinL  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

Hie  reformed  churches  unanimously  agrbed  In 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fiised  to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apoo> 
ryphal  books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  Judgment 
was  expressed  varied  oonaiderably  in  the  diflferent 
confesskms.  The  Lutheran-  formulariea  contain  no 
definite  article  on  the  sulgect,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  (xerman  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is  an  adeqtate 
declarati<m  of  the  later  Judgment  of  the  0>mmmi 
ion  :  ^  Apocrypha,  th^  is,  Books  which  are  iioi 
plaoed  on  an  equal  footing  {tdcht  gUich  gthaUeu) 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  further 
expanded  in  the  spedal  prefiices  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Esdrsa, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Caristadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  ca^ 
nonicie  tcripturit  UbeUue  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zrr  Getch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he  fol- 
k>w6d  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Ononical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wbd.,  Eodus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  wliile  he  rgecte^ 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  vrith  considerable 
ports  of  Daniel  as  ^  utteriy  apocryphal "  {pUtnt 
'xpocnfffhi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  (}alvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  vrith  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
Uieur  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  betvreen  the 
**  Canonical "  and  **  Apocryphal,"  or  "  Eccleaiasti- 
cal  *  books.  The  Gallican  Confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art  3), 
adds  {Art  4)  **  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books 
are  useAil,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  fiuth 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  (quo  [sc.  Spiritm 
Snncto]  tugfferenU  doctmwy  iUoe  [sc.  U^roe  Comm- 
iooe]  (ii  a&t  Ubrie  eccUriasticis  dSicemerej  jm,  ut 
wU  utiksy  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmocUy  ut  ex  Ot  con- 
Uitut  poeint  atiqme  fidd  artictdus).  The  Bdgic 
Coufession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  (Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and  altows  their 
public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  fidth  {ArL  6). 
The  later  Helvetic  Confoasion  (1562,  Bullinger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  between  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  Judg- 
ment OL  Ibe  question  (Niemeyer,  Ubr.  Symh.  Ee- 

and  It  waa  probably  Umitsd  to  the  deteimlnatfai  «f 
books  tLT  EedetiaeHeal  use  (Reuss,  f  826). 
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Ho.  L— GHKI8TIAN  OATALOOUBB  OF  THB  BOOKS  Of   t!BE  OU)  TEBTAlODfT. 

Iht  Hit  «Klmdf  oolj  to  raeh  books  m  on  dkpattd.    Of  the  rfgm,  •  indkatef  that  the  book  li 
Mrkonod  m  Hbljf  Scr^tturt:  f  that  It  Is  fdaoed  ezpraMly  In  a  second  rank :  ?  that  it  to 
daybi.    A  blank  marki  the  lUenoe  of  tho  author  aa  to  the  book  in  qnattioo. 
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^u,  Brf.  p.  468;.  The  Wertminitor  Coofadoo 
[Art,  8)  phoQB  the  Apocryphal  hooki  on  a  level 
»lth  oilier  human  wiitinga,  and  conoedeB  to  them 
DO  other  anthoiiiy  fai  the  Church. 

The  Eogliah  Ghureh  {Art  6)  appeab  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St  Jerome,  and  oonoedei  to  the 
ApooTphal  hooka  (including  [1571]  4  £adru  and 
The  Prajrer  of  Manaaees^)  a  use  ^  for  example  of 
GIb  and  initruction  of  manners,"  but  not  lor  the 

a  The  l^dn  copy  of  1M2  iDOludat  only  2  8  bdr.. 
Wild.,  Eeelu.,  TObit,  Jud.,  1,  ft  Maee.  (Hardwlek, 
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eitablhhment  of  doctrine;  and  a  nmflar  dediioD  if 
given  in  the  Iriah  Artidea  of  1616  (Hardwick,  I  c, 
841  t).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1569 
iwnfauniMl  no  eatak^rue  {Art,  5)  of  the  contents  of 
**  Holy  Seripturc,'*  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, althoiigh  th(B  IVideDtine  decree  (1546)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The  exam- 
ple of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion upon  Uie  hbter  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
deckuration  was  made.    The  *»  Confession  "of  Cynl 


NOTflS  ON  TABLB  NO.  L 


1  TLe  evktoea  agslnst.  tha  authentieity  of  this 
Oeoon,  aa  an  orii^oal  part  of  tha  coUeetloo,  is  da* 
rUva,  in  aplte  of  the  daftnaa  of  BickaU  (Sivd.  u,  Krit. 
tti.  611  ff.),  aa  tha  prnaant  wiitar  baa  shown  at  length 
tai  aaoCher  plaoe  (HiM.  of  N.  T.  Canon,  Iv.  488  01  [p. 
ff.,  2d  9d.]\.  The  Oanon  recon  in  tha  Capitutar. 
e.  zx.,  with  tha  omiaaiOQ  of  BonceA  and 
Lamtntationa, 

9  Tha  aama  Canon  appears  in  Oono.  Hipp.  Cbii. 
szxvL  Tha  Oiaak  wahm  of  tha  Oanon  omita  tha 
books  of  MMoabaaa;  and  tha  hiatocy  of  the  CounoU 
iSnlf  ia  very  obaenra.    Comp.  Goain,  }  82. 

•  Thia  Oanon  mentiopa  thru  books  of  tha  Maooabeea. 
Hditk  is  not  found  in  aoma  HSS. ;  and  geberally  it 
maj  be  obearvad  that  tha  publiahad  text  of  tha  Con- 
cUiar  Oanooa  neada  a  thoroogh  lavimon.  Becleaiaati- 
eoa  is  thua  mantfonad :  i^ti$w  M  gpo^wropttig^w  v/uy 
|MU)#db*tiv  vfuar  tovc  viovt  r^  99^w  rov  wokifitaBovt 
Ict^.     Oomp.  Onutit.  Jpo$t.  ii.  67. 

Tha  Oanooa  of  Laodieea,  Oarthaga,  and  tha  ApoatoUo 
janooa,  were  all  latifled  in  tha  Qoini-Seztlna  Oouncil, 
Ckm.  2. 

4  *I«pci«MW  ovv 9pi{MMf  icoi  iwivroX^  iv  ivL  Ori- 
gan azpraaaly  aaya  that  tUa eatalogua  ia  wc'E^paioi 
vopcbttMooi,  and  begina  with  tha  woxdaj  «^  M  oi 
fUBoot  5vo  fUfikM,  Kaft  'Kfipaiovt  aZ8c.  He  quotea  nv- 
aaal  of  tha  Apocryphal  books  aa  Scripture,  aa  will  be 
aaen  below ;  and  in  hia  Letter  to  Africanua  defends  tha 
Intarpolaled  Qreak  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  their  pnbUe  uae  (E^p.  ad  Af- 
rtc  }  8  ff.).  Tha  whola  of  thia  last  paaaage  ia  of  the 
daepeat  intareet,  and  plaoea  in  the  cleaTeat  light  the 
Infloenee  which  tha  LXX.  azerdaed  on  oonunon  opin- 


5  Athanaalna  eloaaa  his  whole  eatalogne  with  tha 
wmila :  Twhw  ■^yu*  rov  owniptow  .  .  .  ^  rovrotc  |i  ^ 

n  .  .  .  Imv  ffol  Iffpa  fiifikia  vowrnw  f{««tf«K,  ov  kovo- 
M^iipMMi  fthf  nrwwmftmm  M  vopd tm^  wa74(m»  oyayw*- 
a«M<r#a*  roct  ifn  vpOffvpxeyi^MMC  col  ^ovAofWvDtc  xanf- 
Xn9&at  rbr  rqc  «v9c^*ubK  Ai^vor. 

a  The  liat  of  tha  ApociyiMial  booka  ia  preflboed  by  a 
alaoae  neariy  idantleal  with  that  in  Athanaaloa.  In  a 
aaeond  enumenatloa  (Gvedner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  tJme 
books  of  tha  Maeeabtes  and  flhiaaitao  are  enumerated 
among  Ae  amAffytffMva. 

7  The  Apoeryphal  booka  are  headed :  mil  im  ovrt- 
Xtfyorrci  riit  waJuu&t  mini  f unv.  AcMmna  (i.  c.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  Is  reekonad  among  them. 

S  The  eatalogne  ends  with  tha  Worda :  wdcns  lx<»«  * 
■4  n«  tt  nvrmv  jirrit  oi«  ip  yyqo^oic. 

9  The  vanee  ooeur  under  tha  name  of  Gregory  of 

iiailaasua,  but  are  genemUy  referred  to  Amphiloehiua. 

9f  Ibthar  ha  saya :  tovtihc  trpomyKplmwn  i^v  *E47^p 

•Piv.     <ie  oooeludaa:  e6To«  ^cvMorvrov  Kayj^  £v 

i|  TW  MamnfwirrMV  ypoyoy. 

IS  ipiphaniaa  adda  of  Wisdom  and  Sodua. :  ^^^' 
niMt  ^wy  9un  nu  M^Ai|Mi,  JUA*  «!«  ipc^lpftbr  ^nfrmv  ova 

fewurfOyi'mrji    The  aama  catalogue  la  repeated  J«  Muna, 
f,  Wk    In  another  plaoe  (aUv,  Av.  Ixsvi  p.  641),  ha 


speaks  of  tha  tearhing  oontelned  in  <*  the  xxii.  books ' 
of  tha  Old  Test  in  tha  New  Teat.,  and  than  ^  riut  Zo 
^(ai%^  3EoAofiArr6t  rt  ^i^i  koX  vtov  StipjLx  «o4  iraotu* 
avAM«  ypa^s  «cmuc.     In  a  third  catalogue  {adv.  Her 
vUi.  p.  19)  he  adds  tha  letters  of  JSamcA  and  JaremlaL 
(which  be  elsewhate  apeoially  notioea  aa  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  d*  Mau.  p.  168),  and  apeaka  of  Wiadom  and 
Boclus.  as  h  i^u^djKT^  (among  the  Jaws),  x«pU  oAAmt 
riM«r  fiifiiJm¥  hnxw^A^.     Oomp.  adv,  Kar.  xxix. 
p.  122. 

li  Laont.  L  c  tvvri  ^rrc  rd  KonaM^i^via  fi<fiX[a  ir 
rg  ixMkqai^  koI  voAoid  col  rtfa,  &r  rd  traAotd  r4rr« 

12  Joan.  Damaae.  L  c^  lo^tarov  ZoXauAmH  «at  f 
2o^^  row  *Ii)(rov  .  .  .  jrapcrot  lUv  luu  koAoa  iAA*  ovic 
apiBiLovrrait  ovU  Imivro  jr  rp  Kifimr^. 

is  Qnibua  nonnnlU  Myidunt  Brther,  Judith,  at  To- 
ut, her^  M  rofirmv  rgs  ypa4^  auroM  v6$w  (Hodyi 
I.  c). 

14  miar.  /.  e.  Quibnadam  antem  viaum  eet  addltla 
ToUa  at  Judith  xxiT.  libroa  aeenndum  numamm  Gne- 
earum  Uttorarum  oonnnmerare.  .  .  . 

U  Hieron.  /.  e.  Quloquid  extm  hoe  (ttie  books  of  tha 
Hebrew  oanon)  eat,  inter  apooypha  ponendnm.  Igl- 
tur  Sapientia,  quae  vulgo  Salcmonis  inscribltnr,  at  Jen 
JUii  SnuA  liber,  at  Judith  at  Ibbiaa  et  Ptistor  noa 
sunt  in  oanona.  MacAokaomm  primum  llbmm  Ha> 
brafcsum  laperi :  aecnndua  Qrascua  eet  .  .  .  <3f.  IM. 
in  Libra*  SeUam,  ad  Chrom.  et  Htliod,  f  ertur  et 
IIcyrfptToc,  Jua  JUH  Siraeh  liber,  et  aliua  i^€vitwlypm- 
^,  qui  Sapitntia  SiUomonis  inaeribitur  .  .  .  8u> 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tblrit  et  Marhahfrontm  Ubroe  legit 
quidam  aocleeia,  aed  inter  canoniooa  non  recipit,  rie  ^ 
hsM  duo  volnmina  legit  ad  aedlficatlonMn  plebia,  non 
ad  auctoritetem  aoekalaaticorum  dogmatum  oonflr 
mandam.  Oomp.  Prologoa  In  Doit.  IBertm.,  2V6ti,  Ji»> 
dith,  Jonam;  S^.  ad  Awftincm,  Uil.  Hence  at  thu 
oloee  of  Bithar  one  very  ancient  US.,  quoted  by  Mar 
tianay  on  tha  place,  adda:  Hucuaqua  oomplatoiB 
eat  Vet.  Teat,  id  eat,  omuee  oanonieae  Scriptum  .  .  . 
quae  tranatulit  HiMonymua  ...  da  Hebiaksi  ver 
itate  .  .  .  cvtene  vero  SeriptnxsB,  quae  non  aunt  can- 
ooloB,  aed  dicnntur  ecolesiaaticie,  lata  aunt,  Id  eat . 
giving  tha  Uat  contained  in  Ptol.  Galat. 

le  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  aod  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinua  aaya :  Sciendum  temen  eat, 
quod  et  alii  Ubri  aunt,  qui  non  canonici  aed  eceUsias 
tid  a  m^ioribua  appellatt  aunt,  Id  eet,  Scqiientia,  qu» 
didtur  Sahmoniif  at  alia  Sapientia  quae  dieitur  fitk 
Sraeh  .  .  .  eJuadam  vero  ordinia  libellua  eat  Ibfrue 
et  Judith  et  Mdehab€Bonim  Ubri  .  .  .  Quae  omnia  legi 
quidam  in  eccleeJJa  volnarunt,  non  tamen  profem  ad 
aootoritatam  ax  hia  fidel  oonflrmandam.  Onteraa  vero 
Seriptoraa  apoayphaa  nominarunt,  quae  in  eoeleaUa 
legi  noluarunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Oaaaiodoroa  givea  alao,  hvwBvar,  with  marka  of 
a.gh  reapeet,  the  eatalogne  of  Jerome.    Oomp.  Oadn, 

19  laldoriM,  Uk*  Oaaaiodorua,  givea  tha  eatakigna  ef 
Jcrame,  aa  well  ai.  that  of  Augnatlna.    Ooesp.  Qod^ 
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SaUkKoe,  and  marks  the  Apoorynhal  books  as  not 
pngwrnng  the  same  divire  authority  as  those  whose 
Baoonidty  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Man,  Fid. 
£eeles.  Or,  i.  p.  42,  rh  Kvpos  irof»&  rov  muwylov 
rwt^/jutrot  owe  tx^wruf  &s  t&  ki/^/wi  «ai  iufafM4>tr 
$6Ams  icwoyuciL  fit$xia)-  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
I^ucar  was  folk>wed  by  his  fiiend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulua,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  giveii  (Kimnid,  ii. 
p.  105  f.)t  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  {i,wofi\^Qvs  ovx  iiyovfitSa)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  the  ''Orthodox  Teaching"  of  PUton, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refers  Uie  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  rj 
iKKKricia  fx*(  r^i'  i^ovaUa^ .  .  .  »^  lioKiud(ri  riu 
ypoi^ds;  oomp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  nand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  hekl  in  1672,  ''against  the 
CUvinists,*'  which  is  oommouly  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Komiah  influence  (yet  oomp.  Kimmel,  p. 
Ixxxviii.),  pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril 
Uicar  "ignorantly  ae  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal," are  "  canonical  and  Holy  Scripture,*'  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kinund,]  Weissenboni,  DotUA,  Con/eu.  pp.  407 
f.).  The  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  which  was 
held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  Apostolic,  I^aodicene,  and  Cartha- 
^lian  Catalogues,  and  appears  to  disUnguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  rgected  (fiira 
iCwKTOi  rwtf  r^f  woAolar  Sio^jci}!  fiifixlmtf  rp 
hpQ^tBlk't^irti  rwf  ayioypd^tf  ou  cufiirtpiKufifia- 
vrrai  .  .  .  ovk  &r<$i0Xi|ra  rvyx^^^^^  8uJA.Pi;)* 
The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  ( Tht  Doctrine 
of  the  Ruttian  Church,  <ftc.,  by  Rev.  \V.  »lack- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.)  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Atha- 
nasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
aa  a  pr^iaratory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
ment. 

The  histwy  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Ptehito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
frnm  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoo- 
vphal  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at  an 
<trly  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
^.Vasem.  BiU,  Or,  L  71).  Yet  tUs  change  was 
only  made  grsdually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrsm  (c. 
A.  D.  370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  oommentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was 
arqwaintwi  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credit 
6i/i7y,  Ac.,  !▼.  pp.  %27  f.;  see  licngerke,  Daniel^ 
tsiLy,  The  hter  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
'^t  upon  the  qoestbn  Gregory  Bar  Hebneus, 
Sn  his  short  '^'iminentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
book)  in  the  following  order  (Assem.  BiU,  Orient, 
A.  982)'  Vie  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  ft  2  San. 
(^,  1  ft  9  K.,  Pkw.,  fCceUtt.,  Eccl.,  Cant,  IFuc/L, 
Boftli,  Hid,  am.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Pitiph.,  Jer.,  lAm., 
BL,DiHi.,£e^4Gotp.,AcU  .  .  .  14  Kpist.  of  St. 


Pud,  onit£ii«  1  ft  2  Ghr.,  Ear.,  Neh.,  Esth«,  7VM^ 
lA^Mace,^JudiA,{Baruch7),JpoealjgMe,EsUL 
JameM,  1  Pet,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Yocabulaiy  of  Jacob  of  Fdenst 
(Assem.  L  cp,  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  difftreni: 
Pent,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  ft  2  Sam.,  David  (L  e. 
Pk.),  1  ft  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer-,  Lam.,  Burvek^ 
Ee.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Witd.,  Cant,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Ju- 
diih,  EccUu.,  Acts,  Epist  Jame*,  1  Pet,  1  John, 
14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  4  Gcsp.,  omiUing  1  ft  2 
Chr.,  Ear.,  N«h.,  EocL,  TobU,  1  ft  2  Macc^  Apoc 
(comp.  Assem.  BibL  OrienL  iii.  4  noL). 

The  Catabgue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  BibL  Ori- 
ent, ilL  5  ttl)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  waa 
acquainted  (Catalogua  librorum  omnium  Koclfsiiia' 
tic<Nrum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu* 
merating  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  togethei 
with  JCccbu,,  Witd.,  Jwiith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and  B» 
ruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "the  traditioni 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishiiah),  the  works  of  Joaephus, 
induduig  the  Fables  of  iEsop  which  were  populariy 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  die  end  mentu>ns  the 
"  bo(ik  of  Tubia$  and  TolnL"  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumeratmg  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath.  Epist 
and  14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  '*tho 
disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence,  bow- 
ever,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  f  est  on 
no  critical  ftHUidation,  and  it  is  known  froTO  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  tlie  pubject  of 
the  Can<m  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
BiU.  Oi-ient,  Ui.  6  noL), 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  ongm 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a  fuU  aad  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  '*  tlie 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  exi^amed  by  public  mas- 
ters," its  a  branch  of  common  education  MnnU 
De  part  [<fiv.]  kg.  Praf.).  He  divide  the  out>k» 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect," 
and  those  of  "  mean  "  authority  [media  auctori- 
tatis].  The  first  class  includes  dl  the  bodes  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  with  the  exception  of  1  ft  2  Chr., 
Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther,  and  with  the  addition 
of  £cclena$ticut,  llie  second  class  consists  oi 
Chronicles  (2),  Job,  EMrss  (2),  JudUh,  Esther, 
and  Afaccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by  "very 
many"  {pktrimi)  to  th«  Canonical  books.  The 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  au- 
thority, and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  ars 
said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  {qtddam)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  chssification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
lioth.  xU.  79  ff.  [Migne,  P(UroL  Lat.  vol.  kviU.] 
The  reprint  in  Word^orth,  On  the  Canon,  App. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect).  [See  Westeott's 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  asosr- 
teined  froip  «^itions,  foUows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  iEthioplan  Osnon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  chai^^  through 
which  it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d.  A^ih 
Kar    <n  Rwald*'  Jahrb&cher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  undai 
thp  Vwds  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable^ 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.    C    F   Scbinid, 
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BUL  md.  €t  Vindlc.  Can.  S.  VeL  et  Nov.  Tut. 
Upt.  1775;  [II.  Corrodi],  Vermch  einer  Btleuch- 
hmjf.  .  .  d  BUA.  Knnoni,  Halle,  1792:  Movers, 
^oo  qtddam  HUt.  Can.  V.  T.  WuttraH^  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hodj  {De  Biblior.  Text., 
Oioa.  1705)  coiitfuns  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  eveu  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Siuart^s  Ciitical  History  and  Dtftnct  of  the  OH 
Ttsi.  Citnoti,  London,  1849  [Audover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  apolog}-  than  a  lustory.  [It  has  particu- 
lar rofereiice  to  Mr.  Norton's  "  Note  on  the  .lewish 
Dispensation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,'*  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Evidences 
of  the  Genmneness  of  tJie  GospeUy  Cambridge, 
1844  (pp.  xlviii.-cciy.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  denied.  iSee  also  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  lV)ston,  1838,  etc.  i.  20-42;  De 
Wette,  ICinL  in  die  Backer  des  A.  T.,  6«  Aufl. 
1852,  pp.  13-46,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
translation,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dillmann,  Utber  die  Bildung  der  Sammiung  heu 
Hger  Schri/ten  A.  T.  (in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
TheoL  1858,  iu.  419-91);  Bleek,  Am/,  in  das  A. 
r.,  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  662-716,  and  the  references 
onder  the  art.  Aix^ckypha.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  Ute  Sew  Te§- 
UtmenL  —  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  the  O.  T.  The  b^innings  of  both  Canons  are 
obscure,  frt>m  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arose;  both  i^ew  silently  tmder  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority ;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  guned  defi- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the 
churches  of  the  Went  have  joined  ui  ratifying  one 
Caooii  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divi<ted  as  to 
the  position  of  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha. 

'llie  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  lie  cunven- 
ieiitl}  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  the  time  of  H^esippus  (c.  a.  d.  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  llie  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  d. 
303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
'Ilie  third  may  be  defined  by  the  thini  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.  d.  397),  in  which  a  catalqi^ue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  Ijy  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  b  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  histoi'y  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.  D.  —  The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
Uienu^lves  contain  Uttle  more  than  faint,  and  per- 
laps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position  which 
hey  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
\postles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and  not 
»f  writing ;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
bf  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  **  word  **  is 
assentially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
^  handed  down,"  a  **  message,"  a  "  proclamatitm." 


«  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  flrom  Photlns 

Bibliotk.  254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the 

Gbhob,  refers  only  to  the  Gospels :  lovf  rofyiovf  oS  m»4- 

#a4ov    lia^6pott    yX.mv<ratt    ri    9*rHipi%   rov 
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Written  mstruction  wm  in  each  partieniai 
only  occasional  and  fragmentary;  and  the  oompkte. 
ness  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  reoonU 
thus  formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofr  of 
the  Providential  power  which  guided  the  natoiW 
di*vdopment  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreUng  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  positioii 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  **the  coming  age"  {cd^^), 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  **  New  Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded thdr  written  remains  as  llkdy  to  preserve  ^ 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Quistian  truth 
co(  rdinate  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  tltey 
claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Thess.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  mAy 
writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  sig- 
nificant  connection  with  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  ' 
{riis  AofirAs  ypcuftds,  not  rhs  &Was  ypa/^ds)^ 

The  transition  fh>m  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; 
but  in  feding  and  general  character  the  period 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been  a  fiuthfiil  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  whidi 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Gredc,  are  singu- 
larly scanty  smd  limited  in  range,  merdy  a  few  Lk^ 
ters  and  *'  Apok>gies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vun  to  expect  ether  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostouc  Fathers  (c. 
7&-120  A.  D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  ofi^rod  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  ApoetoGc 
tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  Gospels  was*  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequrace  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  frkthers  is  chiefly  important  as  proving 
the  general  currency  of  sudi  outlines  of  history  and 
types  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in  our  C^mon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  bdief  of  the 
next  age,  and  must  therefore  represent  oom|Jciely 
the  earlier  teaching  on  which  that  was  based.  In 
three  places,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
look,  fbr  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  {fy. 
47),  Ignatius  {ad  Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  {Ep.  8) 
rdier  to  Apostolic  Epistles  vrritten  to  those  whom 
they  were  themselves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  &thcia 
with  the  language  of  the  Epistles  are  nmch  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2,  3  John,^  with  whidi  no  co- 
incidences occur,  and  1,  2  Thessalonians,  Colos- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  o(xnd- 
dences  are  very  questionable,  all  the  other  Fpistka 
were  dearly  known,  and  used  by  tkem ;  but  stifi 
they  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  wliich  pr»> 

ttOTtimw  woMn  T«  K<u  Bav}iAm.  koI  5*5a<yyiaTa  ....  fi# 
raff  T«  icai  owiv^^pmm  .... 

h  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  If .  T.  an 
Italicised  throughout,  fbr  conwnleiiee  of  i 
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ket  dtadoot  from  the  O.  T.  (^  Tpa^X^  yi- 
ypawrm^  Ac.);'  Qor  is  the  fiunoos  poiiue  m  iga*- 
tios  {ad  PhilatL  5,  wpoa^vyisw  r^  cfrcryycXiy  &f 
vi^Mt)  *Ii|<roD  jvol  rotf  &iro<rr^Xo(f  J»f  itpta^vrt- 
o(y  ^«cXi}Waf )  lufficient  to  proTo  the  exutenoe  of 
s  ooUeetioD  of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the 
sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fiust  sad 
sabstsDoe  sra  numerous  and  interesting,  but  such 
ss  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
prasent  written  Gospels,  ^nch  a  use  would  have 
been  alien  from  the  character  of  the  age,  and  in- 
ooDsisteat  with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memory  was  less  active,  kmg  habit 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infiuite  depth  and 
parmmownt  authority  of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful 
ev«n  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Apostles  oocujHed,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  ehureh,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
agreement  Clemont  {ad  C^.  i.  7,  47)  Polycarp  {ad 
PhiL  3),  Ignatius  {ad  Rom.  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 
draw  a  clear  line  between  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  they  were  not  separated  bT 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more 
pressii^,  so  was  the  character  of  those  in  iriiose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  mora  distinctly  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  a.  d.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step  far- 
ther. The  &cto  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Goepds  inere  defi- 
nitely sqnratad  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
jf  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  vrithout  contro- 
versy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  mbiistry.  Other  narratives 
remained  currant  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books  {The 
Gctptl  according  to  the  fffbretcg^  Ac.),  or  inde- 
paodent  traditions  {The  O'onpel  according  to  the 
^gffHamSj  ^),  and  exercised  more  or  less  influ- 


•  n*  esespttons  to  thL*  tftatement  which  occur  in 
be  Latin  vcmoiu  of  Polycarp  (ad  Phil.  c.  12  **  nt 
lis  Soriptwls  dtefcom  est,"  Pi.  iv.  4 ;  Bph.  iv.  26),  and 
daraabas  (o.  4  ^stcat  flcrlptain  est,*'  liatt.  xx.  16), 
cannot  be  msid  a^nst  the  unifonn  practioe  which  ii 
olMsrvsd  in  the  origiiial  texts.  Some  of  the  most  v»- 
mackable  Bvangalic  dtatloos  are  prefkced  by  (Ki^puic] 
fftvfv,  not  A^i,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
iarlved  firom  tmdItioD  sod  u>t  fhmi  a  written  naars- 
ive  (Clem.  Bf>.  U,  46). 

*  The  eometacei  of  the  old  Lattn  renlon  of  Bama- 
taas  la  e.  4,  ''stent  seriptum  eit,"  Is  now  eonflzmed  by 
the  CW^v  SinaitiaUy  whkk  nads  «(  ytfypomu.    This  | 
Is  tatewetlng  as  periiaps  the  earliss*  example  whieh  i 
kas  oooBe  down  to  as  of  aa  expnss  quotsttoa  of  a  book  I 
4  tbe  M.  T.  as  aeriptwe.  A.     I 
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enee  upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and  psr> 
haps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonieal 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Goepds  were  ratified  by  univenal 
consent  The  testimony  of  Jutrriir  Mabttk  (f  c. 
S46  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important.* 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangetio  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  whieh  ex- 
cluded express  citations  teem  Christian  books,  shows 
that  they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  midn,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
that  each  Gospel  is  distinctiy  recognised  by  him 
{Dial  e.  Tryph.  o.  103,  p.  831,  D,  iw  ylkp  roa 
iatofuniuo¥evfuuruf  h  ^fil  dwb  rSw  iiwoirr  6 
\9»w  (Biatthew,  John)  wrov  ica2  rvw  iKei' 
wots  wapaitoXovOi)(r<iyrfi0y  (Mark,  Luke) 
ovtn-rrdxiai  •  •  •  Comp.  IHttL  c.  49  vrith  Bfatt. 
xvU.  13;  Dial  c.  106  witii  Mark  iii.  16,  17;  Dial 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of 
Justin  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i. 
61;  Dial.  [88,]  63,  123,  56,  Ac.;  Otto,  in  Illgen's 
ZdtaehnJX,  u,  s.  w.  1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  84 
ff.);  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Apocafypee  only  by  name  {Dial.  c.  81), 
and  oflbrs  some  coincidences  of  language  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.  d.)  is 
neariy  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  {6  vptirfiOTepot 
(Xwye)*  In  spite  of  1^  various  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  **  Enarrations  '*  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  {ff.  f.  iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Fapias  was  acqiiauited 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  {rjpfiiipeva't);  and  probably 
also  vrith  the  Gospel  of  St  John  {Frag,  xi.  Konth; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  nib  Jin.),  the  former  Epistles  of  St 
John  and  St  Peter  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  m.  24),  and  the 
Apooahfpu  {Frag,  viii.).« 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popuhuly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospeb  of  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  CAw^^oo-if  /AtydXti  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
HippoL  adv,  ffcer,  vi.  16,  9,  13)  and  the  Apoea- 
Ifffue  was  attributed  by  a  oonftision  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epipb.  ffctr,  li.  3).  In 
other  Gnostio  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later  there 

6  •  The  date  216  is  doubUess  a  mtoprint  for  146 ; 
but  the  year  of  Justin's  death  Is  uncertain.  Mr.  Hort, 
in  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  and  Saered 
Philology  for  Jane  1866  (iU.  191),  assigns  It  to  a.  d. 
148 ;  most  scholars  have  placed  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  A.  D.  166.  On  this  suttieet,  aod  on  the  date  of  Jos 
tin*s  writings,  see  Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Christian  JM 
(MdDoem'iM,  U.  78£,82ff.,  Lond.  1866.  A 

c  A  flragment  of  Paplas's  Oommentaiy  on  the  4poe 
tUfpss  is  pieeerved  in  the  Commentary  published  hj 
Cramer,  Cbl.  in  Jpoe,  p.  860,  which  Is  not  notloed  I  j 
Booth. 

*  Jhcag.  xl.  of  South  above  refened  to  has  nsei 
shown  to  belong  to  soother  Fapies,  who  Hved  In  the 
eleventh  eentuiy.  See  J.  B.  lightfoot,  ft.  AmPs  J^ 
to  the  Oalatimu,  2d  ed.,  1866,  p.  266,  nola.  A 
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m  Mkumom  to  St  Matthew,  Si.  Luke,  Si.  John, 
Boowoi,  1,  9  Corinthbtng,  Gaktiana,  EpbenaiM, 
fftbreum  {HisL  of  N.  T.  Camm,  pp.  313  S.  [249 
AT.,  2d  ed.]);  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  oontab 
dear  ooincidencos  with  all  the  Goepela  {Horn.  zix. 
20  St  Mark;  Horn,  zix.  22  8t  John).  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basil- 
ides  (c  125  A.  D.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
u«  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
oianner  as  those  of  the  O.  T.  (Basil,  ap,  Hipp,  ado, 
HcBT,  p.  238,  'vryparrai;  240,  tf  yprnf^i^  Ac). 
[See,  however,  toe  addition  to  note  ci,  p.  369.]  A 
Gnostic,  Heradeon,  was  the  first  known  o(nnmenta- 
tor  on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  oontro- 
varsjT.  The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions wiUi  extenud  adversaries,  llie  standard 
of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  di\i8ions.  The 
Canon  of  Mamion  (c.  140  a.  d.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  (<'  llie  Gospd  of  Christ  *')  which 
was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
** Apostle*'  or  Apostolioon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion*s  judgment  —  exduding  the  pastcwal  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Htbrtwt  (Tert  odr.  Marc,  v. ; 
Epiph.  ado,  Haa:  xlii.)-  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
Cauon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  ofiers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  foct  that  Apostolic  wridngt  were  thus  eariy  re- 
garded as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nw 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they  generally  defimded  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  oonunon  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  fivm 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  bdief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it 

The  dose  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  wristfiwe  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Mubatorian 
Canom  in  the  West,  and  the  PEsnrro  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  iq>parently  trans- 
lated firam  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  oigin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.  d. 
It  commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  pssses  on  to  St  Luke  as  the  thirds 
St  John,  the  Acts,  thirUen  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
Tlie  first  Epistle  of  St  John  is  quoted  in  the  text; 
Mid  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  **  the  Epistle  of 
JwU  and  t¥»  EpitUts  of  the  John  mentioned  above 

a  We  have  given  what  appears  u>  be  the  meaning 
tt  the  eormpt  text  of  the  pasasge.  It  would  ba  oat 
tt  plaee  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  hsra ;  oomp. 
fffi.  ofN.  T,  GuMm,  pp.  242,  [184,  2il  ed.]  8.,  and 
there  givoa. 
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{mpener^:  or  "  wliich  bear  the  naios  off  Mhi,'' 
mpenayiim)  are  reckoned  among  the  Oilholk 
[Epistles]  (MS.  Cathokca,  i.  e.  Eodesia?).*'  ««  W« 
receive  moreover  the  Jpocalyp$e$  of  John  and  Petei 
only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Church."  <>  Thus  the  catalogue  omiti 
of  the  books  reodved  at  present  the  EpUtU  ef 
James^  the  Epitlle  to  the  Htbrtmt^  and  9  Ptitr 
while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  iZeseln. 
tUm  ofPeier,  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito  form  a 
remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue.  It  in- 
dudes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acta,  fomitem 
Epistles  of  St  Pftul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  Jamt», 
omitting  Jude,  2  Pe/er,  2,  3  John^  and  the  ApoeO' 
Ifpu ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  k)ng  as  they  had  an  independent  litera- 
ture (Ebed  Jesu  t  1318  a.  d.  ap.  Assem.  BiH.  Or, 
iii.  pp.  3  ff.).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2 /'eter 
is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  reoqg- 
nised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative  writing; 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  fiton  casual  <pioC*> 
tions  coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.  Tht  hittory  of  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T,fnm 
170  A.  D.  to  303  A.  D.  —  llie  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  litenury  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  pf  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally; 
and  the  powerM  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  qiread  of  ^lecuiative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  dements  of  the  Koman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  s 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with  the 
O.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fiUhen  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  iRENiKUs,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
suooesdon  with  St  John  (Euseb.  H,  E,  t.  90), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Okl  or  New  Testaments,  as  **  perfect 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  AVord  of  God 
and  His  Spirit"  i^Adv,  Hoar,  ii.  28,  2).  ^  There 
oould  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospds  or  fewer"  i^Adv,  Han-,  iii.  11,  8  it). 
Clemkkt  of  Alexandria,  sgain,  marks  *<ttie 
Apostle  "  {t  &w<{oToAor,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times ^w^oToXoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "the 
Gospd,"  and  combines  them  ^  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord  "  with  the  Law  and  the  PropheU  {Sirom.  ni. 
11,  §  88)  as  "  ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
Almighty  power"  {Strom,  iv.  1,  §  2).  Terttv 
UAM  notices  particularly  the  introduction  of  the 
word  TeiianngHt  for  the  earlier  word  JnatrymtitnL, 
as  Implied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record  {adv 
Marc.  iv.  1),  and  appeals  to  the  New  Tetiament^ 
as  made  up  <^  the  *'  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles " 
{Ado.  Prax,  15).  This  comprehendve  testimony 
extends  to  the  four  Gospds,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Apoeo' 
Upse ;  and,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  Apocalypse, 
no  one  of  these  books  was  evo*  afterwards  rgocCed 
or  questioned  till  modem  Umes.^ 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  sevenJ  points  still  uide> 
dded.    The  Esst  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  hsl 
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IMrton,  Mven&y  noemd  boom  books  whieh 
■o(  nrnvmaUy  aooeptod.  So  &r  the  error  lay  in 
iifeet;  but  in  other  cuei  apocryphal  or  unapoetolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  pc^ular  use, 
before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion.  Both  these 
phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in  time  and 
range,  and  admit  of  explanation  ftom  the  intenial 
ehsncter  of  the  boolu  in  question.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings  belongs 
to  qwdal  introductions;  but  the  sulgoined  table 
(So,  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
oatore  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bean  t^on 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  ooni^erable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  stid  that 
of  the  ''  diH>u^  "  ^^^o^  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoea^ 
lypte,  was  universally  recdved,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  sJl  the 
writers  of  the  period ;  and  the  KnutU  to  the  Iler- 
6rein,  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia(V) 
snd  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Kome. 
The  Epistles  oT  Si,  James  and  St,  JutU,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep, 
of  SL  Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Okl  feelings  and  beliefs  were  per- 
petusAed  by  a  living  tradition;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unikvorable  to  the  permanent  solution  of 
difiieulties,  it  gives  fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
aeknowledged  books,  which  sre  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Obiobm, 
Cypriam,  Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  oon* 
ceive  how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  exoept 
frvNn  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  &vor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
dear  and  concordant  bom  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Chfistian  liteiaiure  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
f^nnined  by  it. 

3.  The  hutorjf  of  the  N,  T,  Canon  from  A.  d. 
303*397.  — The  persecutton  3f  DiocIeUan  was  di- 
ncted  in  a  great  measure  sgainst  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact  Jnttit,  v.  3;  <2e  Mori,  Penec  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
sad  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  fiuth  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan  of 
ibe  emperor  was  in  part  successfVil.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the  question 
oi  the  readmission  of  these  **  traitors  "  {trodUoi-e*)^ 

4  Tho  enumaratloo  of  the  Pauline  Episties  muks 
die  doubt  which  had  exlstad  as  to  the  Hebrsws :  1^ 
tiljs  Paoli  ApoatoU  jdil. ;  ^nsdam  ad  Hebmos  una. 
D  the  Cooodl  of  Hippo  ( Om.  86)  the  phniie  is  ahn- 
f^  <*  ziv.  Xpbtlcs  of  St.  Paul.'*  GenaimUj  It  may  be 
AwMud  that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
esses  as  to  the  oatfAorsk^,  sad  not  as  to  theeoiumictfy 
If  the  litter.    Oomp.  Hloroo.  E^.  ad  Dard.,  12B,  }  & 

*  Th«  1188.  of  the  Tolgafo  from  the  sixth  eentuj 
iswnwsids  vwy  fcequeatly  contain  the  apocryphal 
I^Mls  to  thm  Uortkesns  among  the  FanUne  Xplstks, 
pMnUy  after  the  Bpistb  to  the  Ooloeriaos,  but  also 
m  etbsr  pUese,  without  any  tuA  of  suspicion.  The 
sBllB  Ofd  Hw<.(Bilt.M«s)»88(see.xl.)faiwhleh 
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M  they  wws  smphatieaUy  ealled,  created  a  sehisM 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  maintained 
the  stenier  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Soipture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissenskm;  and  Augustine  attows  that  they  hehl  in 
common  with  the  Oitholics  the  same  '*  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  **  bound  by  the  aothor 
ity  of  both  Testaments  "  (August,  c.  Oesc  L  31, 
57 ;  Ep.  189,  8).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  unrertam  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  897 ),«  and  fimm  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jekomk, 
Imkockmt.  Kufimus,  Philastrius),  though  oe- 
cssional  doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained^  (Isid.  Hiq>.  Proomi.  §§  85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  foithfiil  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Peshito.  CHRYSoeroM  (t  407  A.  D. ), 
Theodokb  of  MorouESTiA  (t  499  A.  d.),  snd 
Theodoret,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti> 
och,  furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Fpistles 
of  Jude,  2  Peter,  2, 8  John,  or  the  Apocah/pu,  Ju* 
MiLius,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching  at 
Nisibis,  pboes  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  3, 
3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the 
Apocahpm,  And  though  Ephrem  Syrus  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse  ( Opp,  Syr,  il.  p. 
832  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  woi^  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  (wntained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  soma 
discredit  upon  the  fkequent  quotaUons  from  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  sre  only  pre- 
served in  a  Greek  trsnsUtion.*^ 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  oocn- 
{ued  a  mesn  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
Esst  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  4poca. 
^Ipse,  they  reoeived  generslly  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Greg- 
ory of  Naziahzds  (to.  389  A.  p.),  and  pro 
nounced  ** spurious"  (y^or),on  the  authority  of 
**  the  majority  '*  (o/  wAcfovs )« in  that  of  Amphilo- 
CHius  (c.  380  A.  P.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodioene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  snd  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  oonnected.  Hie  same  Canon,  with  the 
same  omission  of  the  ApooaUgpse,  is  given  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusaijem  (t  886  A.  d.);  tl^ugh  Efipha- 

itooenrs  after  the  Apocalrpse,  dlfbri  In  several  rsspeeli 
fhm  any  of  Anger's  IISS.  Comp.  Angsr,  Ikr  Laodiee- 
nerbrirf,  Leipt.  1848,  pp.  142  ft  The  Greek  title  faa  0 
(not  F)f  vpoc  AaevAojnitraf  opxrroi,,  Is  apparently  onlj 
a  rendering  of  the  lAtin  title  fhxn  the  Ibrm  of  the 
name  {g.  laudloenses).  [The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ec- 
cording  to  four  1188.  In  the  British  Museum,  Is  giveo 
by  Mr.  Westoott  In  his  Hijfery  of  the  Qmon  of  th* 
y.  r.,  9d  ed.,  App.  &] 

e  •  On  the  doubtfai  fsnnineness  of  the  Gttek  wrii> 
togs  whloh  bear  the  name  of  Ephrem,  see  TmeUea 
Taitual  Oitiamn  qf  the  N.  T.  (Home's  tntrod.,  lOHi 
ed  vol.  Iv.),  p.  887,  note,  and  Rddkfer  In  Henog^ 
SmMnegki  !▼  87.  A 
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mm,  who  was  his  fcUow-countiTmaii  and  con  torn - 
fanrjj  eonfiniM  the  Wotem  Canon,  while  he  no- 
tieea  the  doubU  which  were  entertained  aa  to  the 
ipoctthgne.  These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church 
3f  Constantino{de,  and  the  Apo>ilifp$€  doee  not 
leem  to  have  been  reoogniaed  Miere  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  rnspects  the  Conatantino- 
piilitan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nickpuo- 
RU8,  Photius,  CEcumenius,  Tiikofhylact, 
t  a  1077  A.  D.). 

The  wdl-kiiown  Festal  lieiter  of  Athanasius 
(f  373  A.  D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Caaon.  This  contains  a  dear  and  pontive  list  oi 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
nt;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  19  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  reznains  to  be  men- 
timi«d.  AAer  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Go^iels  and  Epistles,  Eusebius 
Mnaj  up  in  a  £uaous  paMage  the  results  of  his 
inqu'ry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
fiinwhed  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries *'  ff.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
free  drom  diificulUes,  nor  in  all  points  obviously 
eonsLitent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  t^e  interpretation  of  the  former  and  more  cur- 
10^  notices.  In  the  first  daaa  of  aeknowUdged 
boohn  (AftoAoTO^/Acra)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  1  pirtles  of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  fourteen,  H,  E.  iii. 
3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  (cf  7c  ^ayc(i))  in  case  its 
twikk  4£ic»fy  is  admitttid  (such  seems  to  be  his  mean- 
ing), *^he  ApocaUff)$e.  The  second  class  of  ditputed 
boob.  {iun't\9y6fu¥a)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  f  vt  conabting  of  such  as  were  generally  kinown 
and  .eoognized  {jvApiita  rois  iroAAoir)i  including 
the  1  piatka  of  Jamti,  Jude,  9  PeUr,  2,  3  JoAn  ; 
and  iae  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
riom  iv6$a),  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  mipottolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apoccdypu  of  John 
(if  ftji  a  woric  of  the  Apostle),  and  according  to 
soma  the  (jospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  lliese 
two  tnat  danes  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
reoei>ed  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
diatii  guished  .from  a  third  dass  of  heretical  forger- 
»ef  (^  y.  the  (Sospels  of  Thomaa,  Peter,  Matthias, 

(X/e  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  la  partio- 
ulari/  deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  &vor 
of  tK«  apostolic  authority  of  2  Pettr  which  can  be 
derival  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  firrt  three 
oentK-ries  is  extremdy  slender;  but  Eusebius,  who 
posstised  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
**geiera]Iy  wdl  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
•kike  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
le  aariy  C7atak)gues  rest  on  eridenee  no  longer 
.  failable  for  us.  in  other  respects  the  dassifieation 
ef  Eusebius  is  a  fiur  summary  of  the  results  which 
foOoif  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nieiee  literature. 

1 M  evidence  of  later  writers  la  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
alnudy  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
^.  3r4,  which  indudea  the  most  important  Coia- 
Viprst  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  eonv«%  a 
dear  sunmary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  aci 
op^Jy  the  meet  important  omissions. 

i.t  the  era  of  the  Refonnation  the  question  of 
Uk  If.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  sul^Ject  of  great 
tor  ffik  paHlal  interest  "Hie  hasty  decree  of  the 
gs^efl  of  Trent,  wfaidi  afflnned  the  authority  of 
«l  ihe  books  commonly  reedved,  called  out  the 
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oppodtion  of  controverBialists,  who  quoted  and  en 
foreed  the  eariy  doubts.  Erasmus  with  ehaiao* 
teristic  moderation  denied  the  apostolic  migin  of 
the  Epitile  to  the  Hebrews,  2  Ptttr,  and  the  Apoc^ 
aUfpte,  but  left  thdr  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {PttBf.  ad  ArUiiegom.).  Lutmek,  00  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  sdf-feUance,  created  a  purdy 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonidty  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  character  of  thdr  "  teaching  of  Christ,*' 
and  while  he  placed  the  (joepd  and  firet  Epistle  of 
St  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Galatiana,  Ephedans,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  aa  containing  the  *'  kemd 
of  ChrisUanity,"  he  set  adde  the  Epude  to  the  H^ 
brews,  St  Jude,  3L  Jamee,  and  the  Apocdfupu  at 
the  end  of  his  venion,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  Antikgoiuena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  PeUr  and 
2,  3  J  (An  fimn  the  other  Epistles  (ccunp.  Landerer, 
Art  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encykkp.  p.  296  ff.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  inter- 
nal evidence  were  varioudy  extended  by  some  of 
his  foUowera  (Melakcthon,  Centur.  Magdeb., 
Flacius,  Gerhard:  comp.  R^iss,  §  334);  and 
especially  with  a  polemled  aim  against  the  Komish 
Church  by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73). 
But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writen 
was  to  place  the  Anti^gomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  thdr  riewa  reodved  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  i4)ostolic  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
dasdfication  or  detaiL  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
LuUierans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  alterwwds  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  bade  the  question  to  a  oitical 
discusdon  of  eridenee,  and  placed  the  Antilif;omena 
in  a  third  dass  **  on  account  of  the  oontroveny  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to 
their  authors ''  {De  Can,  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Cradn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epittie  to  the  llebrtm,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authentidty  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  adde  thdr  canonidty  {Prmf.  ad  Hebr.;  ad 
2  Petr.)\  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  51  Jamti 
and  SL  Jvde  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Clhurch  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  **  the  C«iMiiical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  leAose  atUhoritg  was  never  any  doub* 
m  (As  CUfirdk"  (Art.  ri.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  O. 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  **  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  recdve  and  account  them  for  Csuionical  (pre 
Canonids  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  remains 
between  the  **  (}anonical "  books,  and  such  **0- 
nonical  hooka  aa  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
CSiurch;*'  and  it  seems  imposdble  to  avoid  the 
oondudon  that  the  framen  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  Judgment  on  a  pofait  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romiah  sehdars  (Sixtus  Sen.  BMoth.  8.  L  1; 
Caiptan,  PrtBf.  ad  Epp.  ad  Bdfr.,  Jac.,  2,  8  Jokn^ 
Jvd.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  havi 
arisen  soldy  from  the  fiiet  that  the  Arttde  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Choreh  of 
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m^.   IV.      THB  GHDEr  GATALOOUBS  OV  THE  BOOKS  OF  THB  MXW  TflBTAMlMV. 

ObI^  *  4ta||»ated'*  books  are  notloed,  or  inch  m  were  In  tome  d^gvet  reeognted  as 

The  STmbols  are  UMd  aa  baAnra. 


I.  OoHCiUAB  Catalooubs: 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage 

ApostoUc  (CoDcil.  Quiniaest) 

1.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
(4)  Syria. 
The  PeHhito  YenioD  .     .    . 

Juniliua 

Joann.  Damaio.     .... 
£bed  Jesu    .... 

(6)  Palestine. 

Euaebiua 

Qyii!  of  Jerus. 

E^phaniui 

(c)  AUaDondria, 

Oligeo 

Afthanaaiaa 

(d)  Asia  Minor. 

Grogor.  Nas. 

Amphiloohius 

(e)  OtmatafUMiqpfe. 
Chryaoftom 

Leontiua 

NicephoroB 

t*.  Oocidehtal  Catalooubs: 
\,n)  Africa. 

Ood  Clarom.    .     .         .     . 

AuguatiDe 

»  Italy. 

Cam,  MwraL 

Fldkitriiii  .*•... 

Jerome 

Rafinai 

Innooeni 

[Gelaaiiia] 

Caanodon]i(Fe(.  TVoM)    . 

laidoreof  ScifiDe   .    .    .    . 
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iome,  with  which  the  Church  9f  Engfamd 
^reed  oo  the  N^.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  ^het  Pkot> 
eitMit  eonfmions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
gh«  a  list  of  the  books  of  th^  Npw  as  wdl  as  of 
the  Old  Testament  {Omf.  Bdg,  4;  Conf.  Gatt.  8; 
Omf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
seded  by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
si  the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  early  commentatori  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge) 
of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena:  and  the 
efaief  eoDtrorernaliffts  of  the  Reformation  accepted 
the  Aill  Canon  writh  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker, 
Ditp.  on  Scripture^  cxiv.  105;  Fulke*s  IM^ence.  of 
Kng,  Tram.  p.  8;  Jewel,  Defence  of  Apd  h.  9, 1). 
Hie  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  esse 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
enee  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churdies 
on  the  N.  T.  was  less  marked;  and  the  two  con- 
ffietiBg  Greek  oonfossions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  bodts,  the  pop- 
ular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  42; 
Ikisith.  Confesi.  i.  407).  The  confession  of  Mifi- 
rRoniAXES  gi\'eR  a  complete  list  of  the  books;  and 
compares  their  number  —  thirty-throe  —  with  the 
years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  **  not  even  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sacred  bodes  m^ht  be  devoid  of  a  di- 
vine mystery  "  (Hetroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (I.eo  Al- 
lattus,  ap.  Fabric.  BUd.  Gr(BC.  r.  App.  p.  38),  the 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  <iieek  Church 
tm  eqiul  in  Cauonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  books  {CaUchiMi,  1.  c.  supr.). 
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The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  e^eeiaBy 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments bekmg  to  the  special  articles.  The  genenS 
oourse  which  tiiey  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural 
Semkr  {Unienuch.  <L  Kan.  1771-^)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  sul^ective  criticism,  though 
he  rightiy  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  CathoHc  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  ieo(^gnition  of  the  providential 
power  wiiidi  wrot^ht  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  Uiey  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  Ac.). 
At  last  an  ideal  riew  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  whidk  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  tiiem  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  Uius  kML 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  ezpb- 
natiou,  and  the  original  relations  and  oiganic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disTEgarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  tiie  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  fK>m  the  ckise  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  ( CredibUUtf  of  the  Gcipd 
History,  Works,  i.-ri.  Ed.  Rippis,  1788)  famishes 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirehhofer^s  odlection  of  the  original 
passAces  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  cSnon 
( Queltensammbmg^ «.  f.  to.,  Ziirich,  1844)  is  useAd 
and    i^riy  oom|Jete,  but    frequentiy  inaccurate. 
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1  The  omlaskm  of  the  Apocalypse  ii  ftvqoently  ez- 
plalned  by  the  expressed  objact  of  the  Oatalogne,  as  a 
Hat  of  books  for  public  ecvleslutical  um  :  Scm  M  ^i^- 
h£a  hmytaniaK9o0M,  compared  with  the  former  canon : 
on  o6  dri  Uurrucedv  ^aAfU>d«  Xiyta^M  iv  rg  lK«A]|9if , 
m.  r.  k.    TeC  compare  the  Oatalogoe  of  Qyrll. 

S  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  ApostoOMl  Oon- 
Blltatloas  (dtarayflu  .  .  ,  iy  oktm  ^t/UUM«,)  for  eeoterio 
nse.  When  the  Catalogue  was  eoDftrraed  in  the  Quin- 
laaxtlne  Gooneil  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
eluded  on  the  ground  of  eormptions ;  bat  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  Bpistks  of  Glsnient,  both  of  which, 
as  is  well  koowo,  ere  found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  and  are  nwDtSoned  in  the  index  before  the  gen- 
cnl  summary  of  books ;  which  a^n  is  followed  by 
the  tfties  of  the  Apocr)-phal  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

•  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  aoeord- 
Ittg  to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement 

4  The  other  chief  piinwngew  In  BuseUus  are,  H.  B. 
W.a,24;U.  28.    His  oli|}ect  in  the  paasage  quoted  is 


i  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  rA  M  kaiwAwdp- 
rm  i$m  in£a^  ip  Uvripnf  •  ecu  otra  ft^  if  inckiiaif  p.^! 
uttaytrmaKrrai,  tovta  pijH  card  ovurrbv  iawfiamvica  lea- 
9m  ^mwras.  .  .  . 

•  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanaslas  says  (ecmp.  abo??), 
ffltU  rovTot9  ^t^aA^eTw,  prfik  rovrmv  w^tuptUrdm  n. 

T  Anphlloeh.  /.  e. : 

owe  fl}  Xt7«rrff  *  yinifrU  yip  ^  X*P*<* 

TUfjtt  pht  hrrJi  ^ovtV,  oc  M  vptU  pA909 

|Mv  M  n«rpov,  rifv  T*  *1«mImwv  ftifltv     .  . 
«V  ^  'AveciAv^y  tV  *Im«vm»  v4LU> 
tiMf  fUr  iyKpcVeww,  oi  vJU£o««  U  y 
~^^ —  ktywnnv.    Ofrroc  iAtviwrvnt 

m  Sy  till  Twr  ^towviafmif  ypa^fti'  .  .  . 


8  ThisCknon  of  Chiysostom,  which  sgrees  with  that 
of  the  Peshito,  is  Ailly  supported  by  the  casual  eri. 
denoe  of  tba  quotations  which  occur  io  his  works. 
The  quotation  foom  2  Peter,  which  Is  Ibund  in  Mom. 
in  Jaanm.  81  (88),  torn.  Tiii.  p.  280  (fid.  Par.),  standi 
alone.  Snldas*  assertion  (s.  t.  ImAyvrfs)  that  he  re* 
oeiTed  **  the  Apotalypae  and  three  BpisUes  of  St.  John  '- 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  eridenoe. 

0  Nioephorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  ■*  the  Oos- 
pel  according  to  the  Hebrews.**    In  one  MS.  the  Apoe 
alypu  of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocry- 
phal books  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  Oatalogus,  which  excludes  the  Episttt  to  the 
Bebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutum  est  nihil  aliud 
legl  In  eodesia  debere  cathoUea  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  PauH 
trededm  eptatolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  Ibllowsd 
by  a  section  in  which  PhOastrius  speaks  of  ^  otiiar 
[heretics]  who  assert  that  the  EpisOe  to  the  HArevf  is 
not  Paulas  >*  {Beer.  88).  And  hi  another  place  (^. 
00)  he  reckons  it  ss  heretty  to  deny  the  authentlci^ 
of  the  Oospel  and  Apocalypse  of  SI  John.  The  dilfor 
ent  atatementi  senn  to  be  the  result  of  careless  eom 
pUation. 

11  This  cataloguB  is  deeeribed  ss  ^  secundum  anti 
quam  tnnslaticnem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  thoes 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  ennmeretion  of  the 
Catholic  epbtlea  ii  somewhat  amblguoua,  but  I  beliere 
that  it  hudndes  only  three  epiaties.  Bplstoke  Perl 
ad  gentes,  Jaeobi,  Jtrtiannb  ad  Perthes.  The  inserti  a 
atJiida  mttat  gentes^  sewns  to  hare  been  a  typogiapli- 
ical  error,  for  the  present  writer  hss  not  ibund  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  fouv  MSS.  which  he  has  exam- 


tM  In  anocher  place  (De  Eedes.  Offie.  L  12)  Uldom 
mentioos  wVnout  condemning  the  doubta  which  ex- 
fated  ss  to  cue  Bpistle  to  the  HtbrrwSj  .^wus,  2,  fi  John, 
2  Acer,  bm  sot  as  to  Jmde. 
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Hm  writings  of  F.  C  Baur  uid  his  Mowen  often 
oontain  very  nJuable  hints  as  to  the  charaoteriitioi 
of  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
however  perverse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  rdbuUon 
to  the  first  age  (  Versuck  zur  HerUtUungy  «.  s.  to., 
Eriangen,  1845;  and  Ertnederungy  u.  «.  v.,  Er- 
lang.  1846).  The  section  of  Reuas  on  the  subject 
{Die  Gesch,  d.  heil.  Schrijlen  N.  T.,  2tc  Aufl. 
Braunschw.  1853  [4th  ed.  1864]),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyldop.  s.  v.)  contain  val- 
uable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  ftilier  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  o/*  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  sulgect 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Kistlin  (of  the 
Tiibingen  school),  Die  pseudonyme  Litteratur  der 
SltesUn  Kirche,  em  Beiirag  tw  Gesch.  der  Bild- 
mtg  de$  Kcmom^  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  ThtoL  Jahrh, 
1851,  X.  149-221 ;  Gaussen,  Le  canon  df$  SainUs 
^a-ituresy  etc.,  2  vol.  Lausanne,  1860,  translated 
and  abridged  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  The  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  examined  in  the  lAyhtof  Hi»- 
wry,  Boston,  1862  (Amer.  Tract  Soc.);  Oedner, 
Gesch.  de$  NeuUtL  Kanon^  herautg.  ron  Dr.  G. 
VoUemar,  Berlin,  1860;  Bleek,  EinL  in  da$  N.  T., 
Berlin,  1862,  pp.  631-678;  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon 
und  dU  KriHk  des  N.  T.,  Halle,  1863;  Reuss, 
Hiitoire  du  canon  des  Saintes  Eaitures  dans 
t^glise  chritienney  2«  ^d.,  Strasbouig,  1864,  first 
published  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de  Theohgie^ 
1860-63;  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Churchy 
London,  1864, 18mo,  a  popular  work ;  and  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  his  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  7".,  London,  1866,  the  best  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  in  English.  Sep  further  the 
references  under  Gospels,  and  the  Ujimes  of  other 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament.  A 

CANOPY  {Kn¥wruo¥'  conopeum:  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofemes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
*«  pillars  **  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  Ui. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  woidd  in- 
clude a  canopy.  It  probably  retaineid  the  mosquito 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betra}-s  luxury 
And  display  rather  than  such  simple  usef\ilness. 
Varro  {P.  R.  iL  10,  8)  uses  qua  in  conopeis  jaemt 
>f  langiiitf  women,  very  much  as  ityearavSfityot  .  .  . 
4p  r^  K»vonrtl(^  {I-  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Conopeum.)  It  might 
tossibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofemes  ? 
Prubably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp.  2 
Sam.  XX.  12;  I^v.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  purpose  tiie  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
|x>m  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.    H.  H. 

CANTICLES  (D^'T^rJ  ^^V^  ^^9  «/ 
Songf^  L  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs:  ffr/ja 
^iLirwV'  Caniicum  Canticorum\  entitled  in  the 
A  T.  The  Sono  op  Solomon.  No  book  of  the 
)  T.  has  been  the  sul^ect  of  more  varied  criticism. 
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or  been  more  frequently  selected  fior  sepanle  f  i 
laUon  than  the  Song  of  Soknuon.  It  may  be 
venient  to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  Herni  1 
Author  and  dote;  11.  Form;  HI.  Meammg;  IV 
Camonicity, 

L  Author  and  daie.^Bj  the  Hebrew  title  H  ii 
ascribed  to  Solomon;  and  so  in  all  the  vcrsmia,  and 
by  the  minority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writen^ 
ancient  and  modem.  In  fiKt,  if  we  exeept  a  few 
of  the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bothra,  R.  Mons 
Kimchi;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hesekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voiee 
down  to  the  cloee  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  questioo  thk  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Among  Eng- 
lish scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Sefahom 
and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Exra  and  Nehoniah  (Kennioott^  Z>iss.  L 
20-22;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  das  A,  T.,  Bd.  iii.  § 
647,  p.  531  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  Rosenm.  Animadv.  in  Lotctk. 
Pralect.,  SchoL  in  V.  T.).  KenniooU  baaed  his 
opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  ^,  in  all 

the  copies,  in  the  nan^e  of  Darid  (~i^^^).  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv.  4);  and  the 
msertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trana- 

scription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  *  would 
not  bring  the  Cjuiticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Eera ;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos. 
iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  6  (Gesen.  L^x.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhom.  Iktt 
Gesenius  {Heb.  Gr.  §  2)  assigns  the  book  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  '*  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists. 
Gesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  Chaldaisms  and  dialectic  variations 
indigenous  to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  coi\jectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed,  llie 
iq>plication  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  diimi- 
uate  most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhom 

(<•  9'  V  fi>r  ^^.  S)  ?  while  the  occurrence  of  sim- 
ilar  forms  in  Phoenician  aflTords  an  indication  of 
other  intrusive  forces  beside  the  Aramsean  acting 
upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was  written  in  N.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinged  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "  one  thousand  and  five  '*  songi  of  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19  with  2 
Chr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buiLdings  of  Lebanon  are 
decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jenisakni,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  c<»ifounded  with  the  **  boose 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (1  K.  rii.  2),  which  was 
probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  fbrtho-  compariaoo 
of  these  passages  with  Robinson  (^i^  Res.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive  bnildings 
as  still  standing  on  I^ebanon,  it  will  appear  piob- 
able  that  Sobmon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp.  Cant 
iv.  8).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  language  of  the  surroundmp 
peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Artisti- 
cally this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  ot  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  owi 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequently  a»> 
commodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  pro> 
vincial  dialects.  I^  moreover,  it  should  be  ugec 
that  Chaldaisms  are  not  proviucialisma,  it  may  bt 
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lliai  ^Muinon  ouold  tcarody  be  ignocwit  %£ 
litemture  oi  his  owu  Ume,  Mid  that 
ae  may  have  ocMuciutuly  uMd  it  for  the  purpoee  of 
■riehoMiit  (lieMO.  //e6^.  Or.  §§  2,  4). 

Hw  title,  though  it  ii»  [losiiibly  too  flatteriiig  t. 
hftve  eome  firom  the  h«iid  of  Solomon,  must  fautv^ 
in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  oonse- 
itly  can  Iny  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity 
nionl  aigument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
af  Um  moat  recent  literal  uiterpretation,  and  based 
npoo  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
eoodoet  could  easily  be  traoei  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-aeeiisaUon :  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
nalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
rtouriah  In  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
(>n  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart 
tntm  the  pUin  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposiug  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingermity  has  been  employed  oy  the  Kabbin- 
ical  and  some  (.'hrlstlaii  Hiiters,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarches  life  tlie  poem  was 
written  (see  I'ol.  Hyn,  Pixef.  ad  CanU).  The  point 
at  issue  seenu  to  hare  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  be  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
sensed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  ik>  other  than  a 
spuituaUy-minded  man  could  hav%  composed  such 
a  poem;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been 
written  while  Solomon  was  btiii  the  cherished  of 
God.  Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
eomposition  was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
^Mskxiate  youth ;  whether  in  fiict  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  UUrnl  form,  or  tlie 
aUegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
failo  one  of  inlerprtUUiony  azul  must  be  determined 
bj  reference  to  III.  bdow. 

n.  Farm.  —  This  question  la  not  determined  by 

tiwHebrawUtle.  The  rendering  of  D^'n^Q^n  n^Q^, 
sentioned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Heb.\  ^ series  carmi- 
aam"  (comp.  o-ctpcC,  chain),  and  adopted  l>y 
PiNiiiia,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely 
ffffmpiH^  with  Gesenius's,  **  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the 
BMMt    beautifiil    of   songs  **    (comp.    Ps.    xlv.    1, 

rh^y.  '^^^f  «»  delightftJ  song,'  Geeen.;  "  car- 
wma  Jneandum,**  Bosenm.;  oomp.  also  Theocr. 
/nijfl.  riii.  wpovftkh  ti4\of)'  The  non-oontinnity 
wUeh  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  tut 
from  beitig  a  modem  discovery.  This  is  suffioiently 
attested  by  the  lat.  **Cantiea  eantioorum,"  and 
Ifas  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and  hymns 
which  Solomon,  the  prop'iet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
ottered  in  the  spirit  of  pntphecy  before  the  Lord.** 
(vhiaierius  (16th  cent.)  couitidered  it  a  drama  in 
five  acta.  One  of  the  fintt  separate  translations 
pabliahed  In  Kngland  is  entitled  *•  11ie  Cantu;les, 
IT  Bahdes  of  Solomon,  in  Knglysh  metre/'  1549; 
Hid  in  1596  appeared  Sokimon's  Song  in  8  eck>gues, 
by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham]:  the  number  of 
selogiMi  in  this  latter  production  being  the  same 
«a  that  of  the  idyls  into  which  the  book  was  after 
mrds  divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to  the  18th  cent 
towww,  the  Omtidei  wen  genersUy  regaided  as  j 
v^i'innoiia.  I 

Gregory  [of]  Naaanms  calU  it  rvft/^iic^v  ^pelfid  | 
f «  iml  a9/,a.     Aeoording  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  •«  Pisa- 
M^  Edogiw,**  or  a  *•  Drsunatle  poeo*; "  aoeording 
#  lasKh,    *«a  epithahminm,  or  ^^lor^t  nnp- 
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(/  a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  Bomr- 
miiller,  while  difliering  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree 
in  making  it  continuous,  ^*  carmen  amatorium'- 
(Mich.).  A  luodilied  oonUuuity  was  suggested  i>y 
Boflsuet,  who  divided  the  Song  buto  7  parts,  or 
aoenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  oorres|ioiiding  with  the 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth, 
Ptxdect.  xzx.).  Bossuet  is  followed  by  (Jalmet, 
Percy,  Williams,  and  Lowth;  but  his  dixision  is 
impugned  by  Tayk>r  (Fi^nf/m.  Oilintt\  who  pro- 
poses one  of  6  days:  and  oonsidem  the  drama  to  be 
ptMi^nuptitl,  not  imtt^Mftti  li,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet.  llie  entire  nuptial  theory  has  been 
severtly  bandied  by  J.  U.  Mirhariis,  and  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Michaelis  attacks 
the  first  day  of  Boasuet,  and  involves  in  its  destnie- 
tion  the  remaining  six  {NU.  ad  Lowth.  Prod.  xxxi.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lowth  does  not  com- 
promise himself  to  the  [lerfectly  dramatic  character 
of  the  poem.  He  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  miMor  kind,  i.  e.  dramatK  as  a  diak)gae;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of  IW 
ocritus,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  fiict  ia,  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot;  and  evidently 
meant  a  good  deal  more '  by  the  tenn  *^  pastoral " 
than  by  the  term  "  drama.**  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Oant 
be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral  character  of  its 
scenery  and  allunons  renden  the  term  drama  less 
applicable  than  that  of  idyL  Boasuet,  however, 
daims  it  as  a  regular  drama  with  all  the  proprietka 
of  the  classic  model  Now  the  question  is  not  ao 
much  whether  the  <^ticles  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyls,  as  which  of  these  two  Greek  names 
the  more  nearly  expresses  its  form.  And  if  with 
Lowth  we  recognize  a  chorus  completely  sympathetic 
and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid 
calling  the  poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  allegorical  school  whieh  are  baaed  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  ehonia  ki 
so  infrequent  or  ao  indefinite,  the  absence  of  any- 
t'ang  like  a  dramatic  progress  and  developmait 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  strongly  marked  idylUc  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Aoxmlingly  the 
idyllic  theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melei^enio, 
confinned  by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the 
Arabians,  under  the  name  of  "  (Jassides  **  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  PoU.  A*.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by 
Good,  became  for  a  time  the  fitvorite  hypothesis  of 
the  alUffOiical  school.  After  Markbam's  transla 
tion,  however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghiale- 
rius,  we  caimot  consider  this  theory  aa  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translaton  as  get- 
ting rid  of  that  dnunatic  unity  and  plot  wUcb 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  suores- 
slon  of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fiwt,  it  became  the  estabtiahed  method  of  division 
both  vrith  literal  and  allegorical  transliton;  e.  y. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  KWuker,  Magnus;  and  as  kte 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Xoyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  minority 
of  reoent  tnnshton  bebnging  to  the  literal  sehool 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jaoobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and-  since  devebped  by  Umbreit, 
EwaU,  Meier,  Ac.  Based  as  this  theory  is  npon 
the  dnmatie  e\MlutH«  ol  a  simple  kyre^ufy,  it 
thates^Dtial  nx>v«ment  and  inft«nst».tbe 
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iiMit  of  which  was  f«It  by  Lowth;  azid  jiutiflai  the 
■(^catioD  of  the  term  drama  to  a  oompoiition  of 
which  it  manifesta  the  vital  principle  and  oiganic 
itmcturo. 

By  the  reactionary  aUegorists,  of  wIkmu  Komo- 
niiillier  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  dther  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reieraice  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external  form 
(e.  (/.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Bunowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
yi.  10,  with  Theocr.  zviu.  30, 36;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
llieocr.  XX.  26,  27;  Cant  viu.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
uiii.  23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ; 
Lowth,  PraL  ;  Gray's  Key).  Ijq  the  essential  mat- 
ters oiform  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

ni.  Meaning.  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three  .*  —  the  m^fitical^  or 
tyfMcal ;  the  aUegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  myttical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
oflbhoot  of  the  aUtgoricai,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  all^^orists 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  Uie  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Uarmer's  variation)  was  the  &vorite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
itM  introductiou  by  Good  (1803).  The  m}-stical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  n^ystical  ap- 
plication, is  condemned  by  Theodorpt  (a.  d.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and 
was  received  by  Grutius.  As  involving  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calovius ;  but  ap(m>ved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Hossuet,  endorsed  by  lowth. and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Wil- 
liams. The  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its 
taking  root  in  Germany :  and  the  substitution  by 
Ctood  of  ait  Israelitish  for  an  Kg^-iJtian  bride  has 
not  saved  the  general  Uieory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inevitaMe  after  the  reactionary  movement  of 
the  19th  century  allegorists. 

2.  AUtgoricai.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant  iv.  8);  Eoclus. 

xlviL  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  Joseph,  (c 
ipUm.  i.  §  8);  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with  any 
sertainty  further  back  Uian  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
jorg,  IfUrod.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the 
btlwcd  is  taken  to  be  God,  the  lortd  one^  or  bride, 
is  the  oungregntion  of  JsraeL  This  general  rdation 
is  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  or  Chakiee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song 
sf  wongg  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  nKKt  cxtnordinary  devices :  e.  g.  the  reduction 
»f  words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  in- 
««ichanging  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elalwute  as  it  was,  the  interpr^Ation  of  the  Tar- 
,affl  4fas  still  further  developed  by  the  medieval 
lews;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
ilhyirical  hypothesis.    It  was  introduced  into  their 
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litiii^  cal  senrioeB;  and  dunng  the  pwiifmiHiii  el 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  pHl 
and  future  gkuiDs  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  tin 
popular  exposition  of  a  natkxial  poem.  It  would 
be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as  that  of 
the  sclH^astic  philosophy  had  not  obtained  an  ck- 
pression  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles.  Such 
an  expi^ession  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn  Caqpi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  as  repre- 
senting the  union  between  the  active  tnieiltct  (in- 
tellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendeb- 
sohn  (1729-1786);  which,  wit^ut  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  detesmined 
to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  preaent  the 
most  learned  Kabbis,  following  Lowiaohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toCo 
(Herxheimer,  1848;  Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudicai  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  wss  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
grcMuid  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revivai  of 
letters;  when  it  was  called  in  quesUon  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Kossuet,  Ix>wth,  Ac 
This,  however,  was  not  efl^ted  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  (^alovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  aUtyt>iictU  against  the 
typiad  theory.  The  latter  seeuis  to  havf  been 
miEiinly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn,),  and  was 
stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  'llieodore 
Mopsuest,  condenmed  at  the  2d  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was  reas- 
serted, and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (1776)  and 
the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  nuyority  of  whom, 
however,  with  Kosenmiiller,  r^um  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  («.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originafly 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  uKwe  fbily 
wrought  out  by  De  L}Ta  (1270-1340),  Urightman 
(1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1699).  Acco^lng  to 
De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  finom  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Chiist; 
chsp.  vii.  ad  Jin.  the  history  of  the  ChristiaD 
Church  to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  his  detail  is  highly  eiabo 
rate,  e.  g.  in  Cant  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  ti 
Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Rober: 
Trench  (1290).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  historr 
of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Ghislerius  and  Com.  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Puflendorf  refen  the  spir 
itual  sense  to  the  drcumstaiices  of  our  Savioiur*i 
death  and  buriaL 

3.  The  literal  interpretatfon  seems  to  have  beer 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  llwodcsv 
Mopsuest  (.360-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposa- 
tion  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  (;iuvtiau  al- 
legorists. Its  tcheme  was  nuptial,  with  Phanoli 
daughter  aa  the  bride.  That  it  was  by  many  i» 
garded  aa  the  only  admissible  interpretation  appeav 
from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  onty  It 
condemn  it  Borne  down  and  overwhebned  by  tfak 
prolifie  genius  of  medievil  aUesory,  we  Lms  s 
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^bHMof  iiic  Abnlphanigiiis  {vieL  npr,):  and  in 
dwllS.  eoauoBotary  (BodL  Oppnh.  ixdL  No. 
WX  cited  by  Mr.  Giniburg,  Mad  b/  him  referred 
nm^iBHunJaj  to  a  Frencli  Jew  of  the  18th  or  13th 
Mot.  lUi  CooTJiMntarT  utticipatM  more  recent 
eritkim  by  intcipretiiig  the  Song  m  etUbnUmg 
ikt  humbU  hoe  of  a  ahtphtrd  and  9hq)k«rdeu, 
The  eztieine  litonl  view  was  propounded  by  Oee- 
leUio  (1644),  wlw  eaUed  the  Cant  "CoUoquium 
HaiffiniT>W  ^""*  vff^i^  Qu&dam  Sulamith&f*'  <w^  re* 
jected  it  fkom  the  Canon.  Following  oat  this  idea, 
Whiston  (17S3)  recognized  the  book  ai  a  compoai- 
taon  of  Sobmon ;  but  denounced  it  as  fooUth,  las- 
ctnoKS,  and  idolatt'ous.  Meanwhile  the  nuptial 
theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritoal  Interpretatioa;  and, 
after  its  drsmaticai  development  by  Boasuet,  long 
eontittoed  to  be  the  etaodard  achone  of  the  mya- 
tioal  school,  in  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by 
Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride. 
The  purely  Hkral  ihoarj,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorioal  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  Castellk)  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Ger- 
esany.  Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  wtddtd  love,  mnoeeni  and  kapptf. 
But,  while  justifying  its  admission  into  the  Omon, 
be  ia  betrayed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  the  book  is 
inspired  {SoL  ad  Uwth,  PneL).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on 
thesideoftheUteralists.  llie  Uterml  bas:«  became 
tfaoffou^y  dissociated  (torn  the  mystical  supei^ 
stnieture;  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem  lit- 
eraliats  is  that  which  was  (»iginaUy  pn^iosed  by 
Jaeobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Um- 
bteit,  Ewald,  Ac.;  and  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr. 
Ginsbuig,  in  his  very  exceUent  translation  (18A7). 
Acoording  to  the  detailed  applicati<m  of  this  view, 
«s  given  by  Mr.  GinabuiK,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  tke  victory  of  hwtMe  and  con$Uud  love 
over  the  ttmptaticne  of  wealth  and  royalty,  Tlie 
tempter  is  Solomon;  the  ol^ject  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shukunite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fiiseinatinns  of 
uiwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shepkerrl-mver 
from  whom  she  has  bisen  involuntarily  separated. 

The  drama  ia  divided  into  6  secUons,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  a4iuration  (ii.  7, 
itt.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  doaing  sen- 
lenee  (v.  1). 

Section  1  {Ch.  i. — iL  7):  scene  —  a  onuntry  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
ohaige  of  the  court-ladies  (**  daui^hters  of  Jerusa- 
lam**),  who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Sobmon  makes  an 
nnsoecessftil  attempt  to  win  her  aflbetiona. 

Sect  3  (iL  8-^iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  explains  to 
the  eourt-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
bad  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
4toved. 

Seet  3  (iii.  6— v.  1):  entry  of  the  royal  train 
bitoJeruaalem.  The  shepherd  foOows  his  betrothed 
kito  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her.  Some 
sf  hsr  court  eompanioas  are  fovorably  impressed  by 


Sect.  4  (▼.  S— viU.  4):  the  shephwHess  telb  her 
dbwm,  and  still  ftvthsr  engi^sas  tlie  sympathies  of 
k«  «oaipanlona.  The  king>  flatteries  and  prom- 
«Si  «•  vnavaiUng. 
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Seot.  5  i'tm.  5-14):  the  oonfliet  Is  over;  vMm 
and  trath  have  won  the  rictory,  and  the  shep- 
herdees  and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whom 
ahade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viu.  6).  Her 
brothen  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literailsta.     It  muat  not  ha 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the  aUt* 
goncal  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven  fim> 
the  field.     Even  in  Germany  a  strong  band  of  n 
actionary  allegorista  have  maintained  their  ground 
including  su<£  namea  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Rosenmiil 
ler,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenbecg.     Go  the  whole,  thek 
tendenqr  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraplirase 
a  tendency  which  b  specially  marked  in  Rosenmiil 
ler.     In  England  the  battb  of  the  literalists  hai 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Fye  Smith  {Conyrty,  Mag 
for  1837-38);  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  whc 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  b  unwilling 
to  recognise  in  CSant.  any  moral  or  reUyioue  de- 
tign.    It  should  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  thb  of  Dr.  Noyes  b  utteriy  alien  to  tho  vbws 
of  Jaoobi  and  hb  foUowers,  wlio  conceive  the  reo- 
ommeudatbn  of  virtuous  bve  and  constancy  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

'Hie  allegorioal  interpretatbn  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  IVofessots  Stuart  and  Uurrowes. 
The  uUemal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists 
are  substantially  the  same  whbh  were  urged  by 
Cabvius  against  the  literal  basb  of  the  mystical  in- 
terpretatbn.     The  foibwing  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  ParticubrB  not  applicabb  to  Sobmon  (r« 
3):  (b.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  <k 
Sobmon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  Sob- 
mon addrneed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12):  (dL) 
partbubn  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  bve  (v.  2):  (e.)  date  20  yean 
after  Sobmon*s  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Gant  v.  4,  and  1  K.  ri.  38).  It  will 
readily  be  obaerved  that  these  aigumeiits  do  not  in 
any  way  aflect  the  literal  theory  of  Jaoobi. 

For  external  argumente  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upcm  Jewieh  tradition  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
reepeets  a  compositbn  of  the  10th  cent.  u.  c,  v 
estimated  by  Mich.  {NoL  ad  Loioth.)  at  a  very  bw 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it  b  usual  to  refei  to  such 
authon  as  Ghaidin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbcbt,  Ao. 
(see  Rosenm.  Ammad.).  Rosenmiilbr  gives  a  song 
of  Hafis,  with  a  paraphrsse  by  a  Turkish  oommeD- 
tator.  which  unfokb  the  spiritual  meaning.  For 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's  /"^gyp- 
Hang,  On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Noyes  are  very  impcMiant  {Neto  Trand,).  It 
would  seem  that  there  u  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Sobmon  and  the  allegorical 
compoaitbns  of  the  poets  in  question.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  allegory  b  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  u  made  to  the  Supreme  Being:  in  the 
former  there  b  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  most 
important  conafderation  adduced  by  the  literalists 
b  the  feet  that  he  Cant,  are  the  production  of  a 
liflbrent  oountry,  and  separated  from  the  aongs  of 
the  Sufls  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  neariy  9000  years.  To  which  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Song  of  Sobmon  springs  out  of  a  religbo 
wnieh  Has  nothing  in  common  frith  the  Panthdsv 
90  Persb  and  Iihdia.    In  short,  the  conditbos  of 
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AodoctioD  ill  the  two  cam  we  utterly 
But  the  litenlisti  we  not  oonteut  with  destroying 
this  analogy ;  they  proceed  further  to  maintain  that 
aUegoriea  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  ncred  writ- 
bigfl  without  8ome  intimation  of  their  aeoundary 
meaning,  which  lotimatiou  in  the  case  of  the  CanU 
ia  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  from  the  total 
liknce  of  our  Lord  and  bia  Apostles  respecting  this 
book,  not  indeed  that  it  ii  uninspired^  but  that  it 
waa  never  intended  to  bear  within  its  poetic  en- 
\'ek^  that  mystical  sense  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  perfect  treasury  uf  reference  for  8t.  Paul, 
when  unfolding  tlie  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  asid  His  churoh  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Uom.  vii. 
4;  Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  is  uxged  that  if 
this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  in- 
eonsiatent  with  the  opiniou  which  assigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Kcd.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indiflfereuoe,  apparently 
su^^ested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  sources  of  ph}**- 
ical  et\joyment.  The  religion  of  Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  influence  on  his  life;  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spiritualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fearful  degener- 
acy V  If  the  poem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  last  &ct  re- 
corded of  him  tliat  "  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord,  his  God  V  "  For  the  same  reaaon  it  is 
maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Sermon  as  a  s}'mbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8): 
and  the  fact  that  the  dranuUU  jteimma  are  three, 
is  r^arded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  aUegor- 
ioal  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  aUe- 
gorists  is  tlie  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
lietween  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16,  16; 
Num.  XV.  39;  I's.  Uxiii.  27;  Jer.  in.  1-11;  Ec. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  <&c.).  It  is  fnlly  sUted  by  I^rof.  Stuart 
{0.  T,  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  ^*  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods**  describes  a  literal  fact;  and  that  ev«i  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonicily.  —  It  has  already  been  observed 
'^hat  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Caa- 
.ellio  and  Whiston ;  but  in  no  case  baa  ita  rejection 
leeii  defended  on  txienwl  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
he  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
nachus,  and  Theodution.  It  is  oontained  in  the 
aitalo«nie  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
evidence  f4»r  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
the  O.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
•dtised  to  I^wth,  Prcelect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
vith  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadversions 
of  Hosenmiiller.  Oxon.  1821;  Harmer*8  OulUnet^ 
%c.,  liondon,  2d  ed.  1775;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  Good,  Und.  1803;  Conyreg.  Mag.  for  1837 
ind  1838;  New  Transi.  of  Pttn>.,  EccL^  and  CanL 
J  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  [2d  ed.  1867];  On- 
imiartf  on  Song^  t&c.,  by  l^f.  Burrowea,  PhUa- 
IdpUa.  18&d  [2d  ed.  New  York,  1866];  Dot  Ge- 
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r«:«^  HoheHed,  by  J.  T.  JaooU,  1771 ;  Sak 
Lkder  der  Liebty  Ac.,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Henljr'a 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  1852;  Dat  Hohdud  SaJL 
omo**,  Ac.,  by  Ewald,  GitUugen,  1826;  Das  HoMi 
Lied  SnlumunU  tnugtiegt  von  W.  Hengatenbeq^ 
Berlin,  1853;  IMtM  J/ohe  LUd^  Ac,  by  Ernst  Meier 
Tiibingen,  1854;  The  S<mg  of  Songt,  Ac.,  by  C. 
D.  Ginaburg,  Lond.  1857;  the  last  mentioned  ia 
specially  recommended  to  the  Engliah  reader.) 

T.  E.  11. 
*  Among  the  namea  of  other  writen  on  Caaticlea 
should  be  mentioned  Renao  {Continue  det  Cai^ 
tiques,  translating  and  treating  of  the  plan,  age, 
and  character  of  the  poem,  3d  ed.,  1861);  Ewaid  in 
hia  DichterdA.  B,  (ed.  1866-7);  Delitzaeh  (1851) 
who  maintaiiia  the  mytticai  theory  {das  Myslerium 
der  Eht  isi  das  Mysterium  dts  HukemUicdes),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  him,  not  ao  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author;  Um- 
breit,  Hohes  JJed  (in  Heraog^a  Real-Jinafk.  vi. 
206-220),  ahnoat  a  treatise  by  itaeif,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  laiter  expoaitiona;  Bleek 
{EinL  in  das  A.  T.  pp.  635-41)  who  finds  in  it 
not  ao  much  the  hand  aa  the  character  of  Solomon ; 
and  Rev.  W.  Houghton  (Londoo,  1865),  a  Tram- 
lation  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes:  the  Sonf 
viewed  aa  aecular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  cA 
chaate  love,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Tayka 
{Spirit  of  Hebreu:  Poetry,  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (ch.  x.)  on  thia  book.  Uc 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-worlc  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawn  them  fiom  hia  own 
history.  He  does  not  admit  the  objections  to  i*M 
ethical  character  to  be  well  founded.  **  It  ia  a 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  deepest  ai*d 
moat  sacred  elements  of  the  spiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forma  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  paaaion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pres- 
ence in  the  C^anon  by  the  undoubtedly  religioua 
purpoaea  it  has  aerved,  in  giving  animation,  and 
depth,  and  intenaity,  and  warmeat  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditationa  of  thouaanda  of  the  moat  devout 
and  of  the  purest  minda."  The  symbolical  view  b 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withington,  Solomm's 
Song,  Translftted  and  Eaqtlained  (Beaton,  1861). 
Hie  Song  r«preaenta  the  love  which  exiata  between 
Chriat  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  Lamb*a  wile 
—  with  special  reference  to  the  conversicm  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  a  more  suUime  and  spiritual  re- 
Ugiop  ahould  prevail.  The  argumeuta  for  this  po> 
sition  are  drawn  out  with  sii^lar  acuteneaa  and 
power.  The  veraion  b  avowedly  ftee,  ao  aa  **to 
gix'e  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preaerie  the 
poetic  and  moral  ahading,  and  thua  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  waa  to  the  Hebrewa.*^  It  b 
seklom  tiiat  so  many  remariu  profoundly  suggeat- 
ive  beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  bocJ^  ami  so 
many  expressions  of  rare  beauty  are  found  in  th» 
pages  of  a  Commentary.  The  'tanalation,  on 
w^le,  b  leas  highly  wrought  than  ihe  other 
Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  adopt  th* 
UUeral  theory,  besides  Bleek  and  Renan,  already 
refened  to,  may  be  mentioned  Heiligatedt  (1848 
in  Maunr*s  Omsm.  vol.  iv.),  Bcttehar  (184S) 
Friedrich  (1855),  Hitzig  (1855,  KxegtL  UmA 
xvi.),  Vaihinger  (1858),  Websbaeh  (1858),  wd 
Davidson  {Inirod,  to  As  0,  T^  1862,  u.  Ut^ 
421).  Ginsbuig*a  art.  SolasmMCs  Seng  hs  Um  If 
edition  of  Kitto*a  Cyd,  of  BibL  liL  wiB  mfSf 
peruaal.  H 
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laehm.  [Tiaeb.  and  Treg.]  with  B  [D  Z  Sin.  ete.] 

KM^oppoodftf  as  if  UVTO  "^9D,  «  vilhge  of  Na- 
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^umi"  Syriao  Nitr.  ^OaaJ  ; 

PQaaJ  ii^iO;     CaphamG\ni)f  a  name    with 

which  aU  are  fiunilbr  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acU  and  mddenU  in  the  life  of  Christ  There  is 
no  mention  of  Ci^jemaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocry- 
pha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  tiii.  23) 
b  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  C(q)har 
in  t^B  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
of  late  foundation.     [Caphar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  tofllcient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  eract 
poaitioo.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
9f  Galilee  {i^r  7nipe£^<Mrtria»^  Matt.  iv.  13; 
oomp.  John  vL  24),  and  if  recent  disooveries  are  to 
be  trusted  (Cureton*s  Nitrian  Rec,  John  vi.  17), 
wsa  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  *«  hdce  of  O^- 
mmm.**  C^is  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  n. 
1,  *«the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.'*)  It  was  in 
the  «*  land  of  Gennesaret  '*  (Matt  xiv.  34,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
pfaun  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
BOuroeB  to  hare  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  mot^t 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[GK2i:riaARET.]  Behig  on  the  shorp  Capeni»- 
am  was  fewer  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  (jal> 
ike,  from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  ti.  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which 
would  apply  to  the  general  levd  of  the  spot  even 
if  our  Lord's  expression  ^  exalted  mito  heaven  " 
{d^mH^t  ^^'^  xi  23)  had  any  reference  to  hei$;ht 
3f  position  in  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
nae  to  be  always  called  a  "city"  (ir<{Aif ,  Matt  ix. 
1;  Mark  i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue!,  in  which 
our  Ixird  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  69;  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  83,  38)  — a  synagogue  built  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
whieh  up^mn  to  hare  been  quartered  in  the  pbce" 
(Luke  vti.  1,  oomp.  8;  Matt  vuL  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt 
ix.  9;  Mark  il.  14;  lAike  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt  xvii.  24)  offioers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sen  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
'Ritter«  Jordan,  p.  271),  the  duties  may  hare  been 

evied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
•he  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
jig  to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  uiterest  attaching  to  Oipcmaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Ixml  and  his  Apostles,  the 

sene  of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious  words.'* 

«t  Nazareth  He  was  **  brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  his  **own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  **  at  home  "  (Mark  ii.  1 ;  such  is  the  force  of 
ip^dt^  —  A.  V.  ** in  the  house").  Ilerehechoae 
the  Evangelist  Blatthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  Tne 
\ralhen  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  hekmged  to  Ca- 
r«nanm  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  aUow^ihtf 
« iuuM^ine  that  it  was  on  the  sea4ieaeh  below  tne 
losni  (lie,  doubtless,  like  tnie  orientals,  these  two 
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fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  lesiis  was 
»' walking"  there,  before  ** great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  **  gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  ca*.  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  fdfow  Him  (Mark  i.  16, 17,  oomp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt  viii.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  1 ),  on 
Siniuu's  wife's  mother  (Matt  viii.  14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ; 
Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt  ix.  1 ;  &Iark  ii. 
1;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  on- 
clean  devil  (Mark  i.  23;  Luke  iv.  33).  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though  renident  at 
Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have 
beoi  s|}uken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  Capernaum 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Marie  ix.  33; 
Matt,  xviii.  1;  comp.  xvii.  24);  and  in  the  syn» 
gogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  discourse  of 
John  vi.  (see  verse  5!)). 

The  doom  which  our  liurd  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  tlie  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  has  been  remarkably  ftilfilled. 
In  the  i>reseiit  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  ckiims  of  the  two  most  probable  ^)ots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moi^ 
hopeless,  in  sacreii  topography.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing hanss  on  the  decinon.  The  spots  in  dtqxite 
sre  (1.)  Khau  .Htnythy  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
take*  itit  itatne  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This 
naotuid  is  situated  dose  upon  the  seashore  at  the 
northweAieni  extremity  of  the  pbun  (now  el-f/ku' 
uftir).  It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps 
only  with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  dose  to  the 
water-line  of  the  kdce,  is  a  large  sprinz  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fii;-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name —  'Ain  ct-Tin  (the  sfiring  of  the 
fig-tree).  Three  miles  south  u  another  large' spring 
called  the  **  Round  Fountain,"  wbich  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able  stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  north  oi  Kh-tn  Miuyh  is  the 
other  claimant,  TtU  BAta,  —  ruins  ^  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  <A  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro 
jecting  into  the  kdce  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Kather  more  ttmn  three  miltt  ftn 
ther  is  the  point  at  which  the  .lordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

'Phe  anpmients  in  fevor  of  Khan  .Whyrb  will 
br  found  in  Robinson  ii.  44»:)-4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  fonnded  on  .losephiis's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cef^ianioine.  whieh  I)r.  R.  would  idto- 
tify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the 
testimonies  of  suoeesslre  tnvdlen  from  AreuUbs  to 
(^wresmiiis,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets  — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty 
—  hi  reference  to  Khan  Minydi.  The  fountain 
Caphamaum,  whieh  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(B.  J.  iii.  10,  f  8)  m  a  very  emphatic  manner  u  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  pbin  of  (lennesa- 
let  and  as  abounduig  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  bdieves  to 
be  tile  'Ain  et^Tin.  But  the  **  Round  Komitaiii " 
certainly  aiiswen  better  to  .Insephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  Is  'Ain  eUTin.  The  ckdm  of 
Khnn  Mimfeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  hter 
tnv«4lBr  (Bonar,  pp.  437-41).  Still  this 
DokD*ng  for  TeU  Hhn. 
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The  afgOtdeiitJi  in  &vor  of  TVfl  //ibn  dale  ftvB 
ibout  1675.  They  are  ur^  by  Dr.  Wilaon.  Tbe 
princi]Kd  on*  U  the  naiue,  which  is  maintained  to 
Se  a  relic  of  tbe  Hebrew  original  —  Caphar  having 
pven  place  to  TeiL  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jo- 
jephus  on  his  side  (Lands  of  the  BibU,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Hitter,  Jordnn^  pp.  dd&-^843,  wIk>  nipportA 
/Vtf  Him).  Khan  Minyeh,  e^TdbighnJt,  and 
TtU  Hunk,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
^ut  the  conclusion  fipom  the  whole  ot  the  evidence 
w  irresistible:  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  representa  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
ahlch  Bethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  fVuiher 
into  this  sutject  may  consult  the  originals,  aa  given 
above.  For  the  best  gmeral  deecriptioo  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
eh.  z.  O. 

*  The  UUer  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  Capemanm  stood 
hardly  less  perplexed  than  it  was  before.  (*The 
disputed  sites  of  the  cities  of  Gennesaret,*^  says 
Dean  Stagey,  after  his  second  visit  to  t^  Kast 
{Notice*  n/LucalUUiy  etc.,  p.  195),  "  must  sdll  re- 
main disputed."  Porter  {Handbook  of  Syria,  ii. 
4S5)  accepts  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  in  &vor  uf 
Khan  Minyeh^  so  called  fttnn  an  old  caravansarai 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  Mm  et-Tin  is  only  another  name  fcr 
the  same  place,  derived  ttom  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  i.  542-548)  and  Mt  Dixon 
{Holy  Land,  ii.  173,  London,  1865)  decide  for  TtU 
H^m,  at  the  head  <^  the  Uke,  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Khan  Afinyeh.  The  daim  <^  *Ain 
Mudawarnhy  or  the  Round  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  pfadn  of  Gennesaret,  and  so 
named  from  being  "  encloeed  by  a  low  circular  wall 
of  maion-work,''  has  for  some  time  past  been  kq>t 
in  abeyance;  but  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Itrael, 
p.  442,  London,  1865)  has  brou^t  it  forward  once 
more,  and  certainly  with  reasons  for  it  v^ich  are 
not  without  weight.  He  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  tbe  argument  from  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist.  Joaephus  states 
B.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum 
produced  the  Kopakiposy  n  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  Alexajidria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  maintains 
:hat  neither  of  the  places  except  the  Round  Foun- 
tabi  funiishes  this  mark  of  identification.  '^The 
lemarkalile  silurotd,  the  catfiHh  or  coracine  (iropaic?- 
of ),  alwunds  to  a  remarkalile  decree  in  the  Round 
'ountain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  oiitained  specimens 
»  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Mufleum.  The  loose,  sandy  liottoro  of  this 
fountain  is  peculiariy  adapted  for  this  singular  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelers  exposed.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow 
water,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  be  at  once  detected, 
swimming  in  numbers  along  the  bottom.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  found  at  *Ain  et-Tin,  where  the  fountain 
eould  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food;  nor 
could  we  discover  it  at  Mm  Tdbighah  *'  (the  nearest 
fountain  to  TeU  Hum,  though  distant  two  miles  to 
the  southward),  **  where  the  water  is  hoi  and  brack- 
ish.'* Mr.  Tristram  thinks  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  k\et  is  very  prevalent  at  this  day  at  ^Ain 
MwUtvHirnh  (the  Round  Fountain),  whereas  "tbe 
iry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  TtU  Hum  "  would  be 
somparatively  free  from  it.  **  Peter's  wile's  mother 
Ay  sick  of  a  fever  *'  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  80). 
For  other  details  of  his  able  argument  the  reader 
a  reftrred  to  his  ¥kx)rk  as  above.    Tbe  Abb^  Miehoo 
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( Fie  dt  Jimu,  I  290-S4,  Pwia,  1M6)  wbo  IM 
timvelled  in  PdiMtine,  holds  in  like  manner  that  tht 
Caphamaum  (^  Joeephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is 
idcntkal  with  the  Roimd  Fountain,  and  benoe  thai 
the  Capernaum  of  tbe  New  Testament  mart  be 
found  at  that  phce.  So  Norton,  Tram,  of  tht 
GoffH-U,  with  NoUt,  ii.  55,  66.  On  the  other  hand 
the  KngUsh  exidorers.  Captain  Wilaon  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  Tell  Hum  as  the  diqiuted  site. 
They  r^^ard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  s3msigogue 
ui  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  remaricable  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  bekmging  in  all  probabifity 
to  an  age  earUer '  than  that  of  Christ  (Athenmmn, 
Feb.  24,  1866).  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himnlf 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  worti 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  discovery  shows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  have  existed  on  this 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  the  qam- 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thrupp  (Jovm. 
nf  Clan,  and  Saa-.  Philul.  ii.  290-308)  also  eon- 
tends  for  TtU  H{m  as  tbe  site  of  Capernaum;  Dr. 
TregeUes  {UmL  iii.  141-154)  presenU  a  widely  difRr- 
ent  view,  placing  Capemaimi  dose  by  Betfawida 
(JuUas),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  in 
the  BnfUinh,  which  (and  not  the  (Jhmoeir)  he 
gards  as  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  described  by  J 
phus. 

It  may  he  added  in  regard  to  Khan  Afmytk  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Engtish  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Athencemn,  Blarch  31,  1866)  bars 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  "  masonry  and  pottery  of  oomparalivdy 
modem  date.'*  H. 

OATHAR  ("^9v»  *""  *  "^  signifying  »-to 
cover,"  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  nnmeroos  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  atj  (/r).  Mr. 
Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  *'  hamlet  **  (8.  4 
P.  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chawahy  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1 
Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  differ- 
ent, Copher,  ^^^) ;  but  in  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  enable  ns  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephab-Aji- 
MoMAi,  CiiEPHiRAH,  Caphar-salama.  Bot  the 
pumber  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentiooed 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became  s 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinaon,  ii.  and 
iii. ).  To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  name  Caprrnaum,  i.  e.  Ci^ihaiw 
nahum.  G. 

CA^HAR-SAL'AMA  (Xm^ap^uXafii ; 
Alex.  Xap^fopaopafia-  CaphartaUuna),  a  phsi 
(ir(^jut7,  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battli 
was  fought  between  Judas  Maocsibmis  and  Nicacf- 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31).  From  the  ftigitives  having  tMMm 
reftige  in  the  "  dty  of  David,*'  it  wookl  appear  ts 
hanre  been  near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  posdbfe  that 
it  was  SikMun,  the  Ambic  name  of  which  is  Krfr- 
stboAn  t  Ewakl  pbces  it  north  of  Ramk  ee  tbt 
Samaritan  boundary  {Geach.  ir.  868,  note),  tot  m 
oertain  traoes  of  it  seem  to  have  hem  y«i  hmatL 
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OAPHEN'ATHA  {Xwp^^d'  O^f^t^iha), 
ft  pbee  apparently  clfMe  to  and  on  th  eoat  side  of 
Jcnnakiu,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Maoca- 
Metis  (1  Mace.  zii.  37).  The  name  <b  derived  by 
Ljghtlbot  from  CnphnkHk,  Mm  'rihnadic  word  for 
nnripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
al  le  correspondenoe  between  the  name  Oaplienatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Moimt  of  Olives  ttsdf, 
on  wliich  the  three  were  sitoated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitAihiess  of  the  place.  Q. 

CAPHIItA  (Ko^elpa;  [Vat.  neipa;  Aid. 
Akai.  Ko^ipaO  EnoctuSet),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.     [Chi'> 

PHIRAH.] 

CAPHTOB  (~)*V19?:  KmnOoHla  [ei- 
oepi  in  Jer.]:    Oq^fodoaay.  CAPHTORIM 

(a^*lhl^3:  [in  Gen.,]  Ta4>$QfU9tfi,  [Alex.]  Xtuff 
tfspMi^;  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat  omit;  Alex.  Xa^ 
opiti^;  Comp.  Aid.]  Kap$opt§iu;  [in  Deut  Kaw- 
wdioKtt'^  CqnJUortm,  Cc^ppaaocu),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  piimitt?e  seat  of  the  Plii- 
listines (Dent.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  shrii.  4 ;  Am.  iz.  7),  wlio 
an  oooe  called  Gaphtorim  (Deut  ii.  :i3),  as  of  th« 
same  race  as  tlie  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Gen.  X.  U;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the 
country,  ainoe  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
eapposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  fur 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.    In  Jer.  it  in 

spoken  of  as  "^in^S  *^K>  *Dd  has  therefore  been 

eapposed  io  be  an  island.  ^H»  lM>wever,  has  a 
wider  signification;  commonly  it  Is  any  maritime 
land,  wlMther  coast  or  ishmd,  as  in  the  expression 

n>"«Qn  "^fW  ((3en.  X.  6),  by  which  the  northern 

eoaaU  and  Uie  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem 
Io  be  inteoded,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  included.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, thai  the  NDe  is  spoken  of  as  a  sm  (D^)  by 
Kahmn  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the  expression  in 
Jer.  merely  refen  to  the  maritime  position  of  the 
Philistines  (comp.  Ex.  xxv.  16),  and  that  Caphtor 
Is  here  poetically  used  for  Gaphtorim. 

Tlie  writer  {Encydopcadia  BritanmcOy  8th  ed., 
Egf/pif  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Oaphtor 
(n  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Ooptos.  This 
name,  if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hien>- 
^yphics  Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  prt>- 
oounced  Knbt,  Kabt,  and  Kebi-Hor  (Brugscli. 
Gtof^.  Imckr.  Tafl  zxzviiL  no.  899,  900),  whence 

Coptic  jceqr,   JcenTO^    KenToo, 

Ke&TCD|  Gr.  K^vTOf ,  Anb.  Jaii,  Knit    The 

similarity  of  rame  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might 
satisfy  01,  bat  tlie  conespondcnce  of  Afyvrror,  m 

\t  Ala  Tinrrot,  to  nS/:i::p  V^  unless  *K  refer  to 
the  Phifistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  m'.*«t 
pot  suppoae,  however,  that  (}i^>htor  was  Coptos*  '*. 
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roust  nther  be  compared  to  the  Goptite  nuiue,  ptob- 
ably  in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under 
tne  Ptolemies,  for  the  uuroher  uf  nomes  was  hi  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dweUen  in  Upper  I^i^ypt,  the 
names  next  before  theiu  b«ng  of  F^gyptiati,  and  the 
eariiest  names  of  libyan  peoples  [FU^vit].  (t  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identiiicutioiis  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chief  are  Gappadocia. 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  last  alone,  froiu 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
would  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evidence.  There  would,  howe^iei',  be  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  in  the 
eariiest  times  a  nation  or  tribe  removed  tnm  an 
ifdand  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philisthies  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  In  »U  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
ail  vveiit  uf  great  importance,  and  this  Hiippositioii 
receiver  support  fipom  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  li»tii  uf  (aen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  I'hilirttincs  are  said  to  have  come  forth  fi^om 
the  Cajtluhim  —  *'  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim  " — where  the 
Hebrew  forliids  iw  tu  suppose  tlmt  the  Philistines 
and  ('aphtoriro  both  came  from  the  Caiduhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  been  u  iransposiUou,  for 
the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  i'Xiilaiiatioii.  The 
period  uf  tlie  migration  mu^t  have  Iweii  very  re- 
mote, .liiice  the  Philiittines  "  were  alruady  established 
in  Palestine  ui  Abraliam's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  FIgyptiaii  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  hut  tokea 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  tu  supposr 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindml  natiutu  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  Imt  w>  difikrent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  sqMunted  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  atr 
tained  that  devefepmeiit  in  which  they  cuiitinued 
throughout  the  period  to  wliich  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  ih>m  the  Mculptures  of  Itaraeses 
(II.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Rgyptians  about 
1200  B.  c.  were  at  war  witli  tlie  Philistines,  the 
Tok-kani,  and  the  Shayrataiui  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Sha}-nitana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  tlie  same  ships.  There  is  reaMHi 
to  lielie>-e  that  the  Tok-karo  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  caimot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Ciicre- 
thim  of  the  llible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Creeks,  inhabiting  Oete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
PaleMtine  aLto  {Enc  BriL  art.  Efftffji,  p.  4H2).  AH 
)N»r  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  Uiaii 
I  dues  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represeiital 
ill  their  sculptures.  Tliis  eridence  pointa  therefiirr 
to  the  spread  of  a  sealaring  race  cognate  to  the 
hk^ypllans  at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  oriiHu  is 
not  atone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migmtioii 
of  the  PhiliBtinei,  bat  in  the  tradition  of  the 


•  The  eooqnsst  of  the  Avlm  doss  not  seam  to  haw 
wesB  eemplMa  when  the  IsiaelllM  entered  tht  Prom- 
iMd  Ismd,  for  they  an  iBSBtloosd  after  the '<  five  kmls 
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in  Drat  Ii.  88,  <<  And  the  Avim  who  dwelt  in 
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rMmidaaB  that  they  came  fW)in  the  ErythnMu 
Sen  [Arabia],  and  we  must  look  for  the  primeval 
teat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Afncif  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainlj 
to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Rthiopians.  [Cush.] 
The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians 
in  dren  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  tlie  Bible  we 
loam  that  their  law?  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  I'^gypt.  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  bdong 
u>  he  positively  tnie  in  their  particular  case.  It  is 
probable  that  they  left  <  'aphtor  not  long  after  the 
Arst  arri^-al  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwjirds  so  eniiiiei:tl,v  characterizeri  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  H^ptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  AniOH  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  riiilistines  from  bondage.   "  [Are] 

ye  not  as  children  of  Kthiupiaiis  (Q'^^.tT  ^3)  uiitu 
me,  [O]  children  of  Israel?  hath  the  Lord  said. 
Have  not  1  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  uf  the  land 
of  F4^pt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtur,  and 
Aram  from  Kir?  "  (Am.  ix.  7 J.  The  mention  of 
the  Ethiopians  is  worthy  of  note:  here  they  are 
perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  d^^raded  people.  ITie  in- 
tention appears  to  be  to  show  that  Israel  wiik  not 
the  only  ns^ion  which  had  been  providentially  led 
from  one  country  to  anotlier  where  it  might  Mettle, 
and  the  interposition  would  seem  to  imply  oppn-N- 
sion  preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return  to 
allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  prolmbly  the  Ijehabim. 
or  Lubim,  fh>m  whose  name  Libya,  Ac.,,  certunlv 
eame,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  Necheroph^s  or  Necherochis,  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Egyptian  history,  b.  c.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anr. 
Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  100,  101).  R.  S.  P. 

CAPHTHORIM  (D'^nh??  :  Vat.  oaau. 

Alex.  Xoupopif la  ;  [Comp.  Aid.  KafBooitifi  '•] 
Cnphtm-im).  1  Chr.  i.  12.    [Caphtok.] 

CAPHTORIMS  (C^'lhl^?:  oi  Viawwd- 
BoKMs'   Cappndoc€$).     Deut.  ii.  23.     [Caphtok.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (Koinro8oic/o).  Thi8ea8t4'm 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residaits 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (I 
Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  r^on. 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  8,  §  4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
ronstracUon  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  facili- 
lie*"  for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  ChrisUanity. 
t  should  be  observed  that  Cappadoeia  was  easily 
tpproaehed  from  the  direction  of  Pitestine  and 
Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the  Ciliciaii 
Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taami  from  the 
km  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  oomiected,  at 
knat  under  the  later  Emperora,  by  good  roads  with 
'.he  district  lieyond  the  Euphrates. 

1  he  range  of  .Mf>uiit  Taurus  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  may  wifely  l«  mentkNied,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  natural  Itomidaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  lu  treoinnphicaJ  limits  on  the 
west  and  north  were  variable.     In  early  times  the 
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name  reached  as  fitf  northwards  as  the  KiuLue  Sea 
The  nagion  of  Cappadoda,  riewed  in  this  exteot* 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  tfie  Penuana,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  was 
Oappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the  other  Ci^ipadoeia 
near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
two  Roman  promces  of  Pontus  and  Caf^Mufoda. 
[PoMTUS.]  Several  of  the  mouarchs  who  reigned 
in  Cai^ndocia  Proper  bore  the  name  of  AriaraUies 
One  <^  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  22.  Hm 
last  of  thefie  monarchs  was  called  Archdans  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  §  6).  He  was  treacberoosly 
treated  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a  pro\ince  a.  d.  17.  This  is  the 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  during  the 
time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. ' 

Ci^ipadocia  is  an  ele\-ated  table-land  intcneded 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  ootmtry, 
and  it  was  particulariy  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  biii^pbee 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  (^spsarea  (now 
KnUanyth)^  fomieriy  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argspus,  the  highest  mowitaui  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equ.iUy  celelirated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Nazianzua, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  (^appadoeians 
ueem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  S}-rian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  seme 
light  on  ^*the  speech  of  Lycaonia,'*  Acts  xiv.  11. 
[Lycaoma.]  llie  best  descsption  of  tliese  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  lU- 
Benrrhfg,  tund  Texier's  Asie  Mlnevrt.      J.  S.  H. 

CAPTAIN.     (1.)    As  a  purely  military  title, 

Ca{)tain  auHwers  to  ^W  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
YiKlapxos  {tintfunug)  in  the  Roman.  [Arkt.] 
The  "  captain  of  the  guard ''  (crrparowcSdpx^T^ 
hi  Acts  xx\'iii.  16,  is  aJ^  spoken  of  under  Armt 

[p.  164].  (2.)  7^!fr,  which  is  occaslonafly  ren- 
dered captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Jo^ 
X.  24;  Judg.  xi.  G,  11;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xL  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  (e.  //.  Is.  i.  10,  ilL 
G):  its  radical  .sense  is  </mV(/f/,  and  hence  Utcuitm 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed :  the  term 

illustrates  tlie  double  office  of  the  t^^.^-  (3-)  'Hm  ' 
"  captain  of  the  temple  "  (vroarny^s  tot?  Upov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (zxii.  4:  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  34) 
in  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
I.«\'iteM,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Tempie. 
The  uftice  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date:  the  '*  priests  that  kept  the  door  '  (2  K.  xii. 
!).  XXV.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  {AnL  x.  8,  $ 
5)  as  To^r  pvKAtrcovra^  rh  Up6p  riytftiifaS'  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  irpoariryis  to* 
Upovi  this  officer  ia  styled  arpanfyos  by  Joeephos 
{Ant.  XX.  6,  §  2;  B.  J.  vL  5,  §  3);  and  m  the 

Mishna  {MidJoth,  i.  §  2)  rXDTi  IH  ID^K,  "the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple;  **  Us  duty, 
an  deiicribed  in  the  pUoe  last  quoted,  was  to  vir' 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentriei 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  ^xv>^*« 
rendered  '*  ca/ttain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  icftmcc 
whatever  to  a  millUry  office.  W.  L.  R 

♦  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD.    Tim 

of  the  officer  (A.  V. )  to  whose  etutody  IHitU  nnt 
other  prisonem  were  committed   at   Rome   (Adf 
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crriiL  16),  when  a  itricter  tnuabition  would  be 
Pimtoraii  prefiBct  or  oommander  of  the  Pnetorian 
mmp,  Soe  Wieaeler's  ChrcmnL  dea  tipm*'ji  ZeitalL 
p.  86.  Use  force  of  the  article  in  that  place  (ry 
arpeeravtUdpxp)  opens  an  interestmg  question. 
The  commandof  the  pnetorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claadius,  Burrus  or  Buirhus  Afranius,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  was  appointed  sole  praftc- 
Uu  prmUtriOf  and  retained  this  office  as  late  cer- 
tainly as  the  beginning  of  a.  i>.  63.  On  his  death 
the  oomnuuid  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  oontuiued  to  be  the 
afTangement  until  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  The 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  could  not  have  been 
fiu*  from  A.  D.  62,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
uid^iendent  calculation.  Wieaeler  supposes  r^ 
rrparowfSdpxp  ^  ^^^  ^  this  Bumis,  as  sole 
prefect  at  thai  time,  and  he  urges  the  expression 
as  a  reason  fiir  assigning  the  apoHtle's  arrii^  to  a. 
u.  62,  or  the  year  preMding.  So  also  Anger,  />e 
Umporum  in  ActU  ApitU.  riUione^  p.  100,  and  I^ew- 
in,  Fasli  Sacri,  p.  32b.  It  is  very  po««ible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  would  furnish  a  striking 
ooincidoice  between  lAike's  narrative  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Vet,  in  speaking  of  Utt  pretorian 
prefect,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  may  have  meant  the 
(MM  who  acted  in  this  particular  case,  the  one  who 
took  into  his  charge  ttie  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion transferred  to  him,  whetlier  he  was  sole 
]ierf.'ct  or  had  a  colleague  with  him;  comp.  zxiv. 
23.  De  Wette  assents  to  Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.  The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
does  not  affirm  that  there  was  but  <Mie  prefect,  or 
deny  it. 

But  if  the  words  6  iKUT^yrapx^^  '  *  *  "^V  vrpa- 
rowMpxO  (^<^  xxriii.  16)  are  not  genuine,^*  this 
question  concerning  r«  &lls  away,  so  fer  a*  it 
depends  on  Ijike's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  true,  according  to  the  lioraan  usage 
(see  Plin.  KjiitL  x.  65);  but  of  course  we  have 
then  the  lestliuony  only  of  some  glossator  who  (if 
we  may  coi\jectiire  a  motive),  knowing  what  the 
rule  was,  apprises  the  reader  of  its  observance  as  to 
the  other  prisorers,  because  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  ^  sutfered  to  dwell  by  himself**  as  ex- 
ampCed  from  the  rule,  or  if  at  &iBt  subjected  to  the 


lAchraaao,  Tiwh«&dorf;  mod  TregvUes  read  simply 
iwtTftawiq  r^  IlavAy.  Th«  words  io  qnention,  corr». 
vpondiog  to  "  Um  c«nturioa  deliTered  the  prlsooen  to 
Che  captain  of  the  guard,  but  '^  of  the  A.  V.,  were  aim 
rejected  as  a  gkM  by  Mill  and  Bt>ngel,  and  marked  ss 
veiy  doubCfti)  by  Oriesbaeh.  Though  found  in  a  great 
oia^^  of  the  maaoserlpts,  they  am  wanting  in  all 
•r  tbs  oidart  and  best  class  whieh  oonteia  the  paange, 
nsonly,  the  Blmltle,  Vatfeaa,  AJexandrine,  and  a  very 
valoable  8L  Petenborg  paUmpmst  of  the  fifth  eentury  ; 
also  in  the  two  best  eundve  MSS.  (loti,  13),  another  very 
good  one  (40),  and  oim  or  two  more.  (The  MSS.  CDB 
are  onCMrtooately  maaiated  here.)  They  are  likewise 
absent  from  the  oldest  and  beet  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sloQS  (Fwliito  Syriae,  Ooptie,  Voirite,  Armenian,  and 
the  wBtbiopk  In  T.  P.  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chrysos- 
IMD  IgnotbM  them  both  in  his  text  and  commentary. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Syriae  verrion,  as  rrviund  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  a.  d. 
6111,  whkb  has  them  marked  with  ua  asterisk,  Indl- 
eallog  that  they  dU  not  orlglnall;  belong  to  it.  (The 
Jtthiopfe  of  ttM  PolygloU  b  here  ol  no  authority.) 
Tte  iMsst  Orssk  MS.  whloh  has  tosm  (L)  is  not  earlier 
ttea  She  oUddk*  of  the  ninth  oeatury ;  »*<4  oldest  Qnea 
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same  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  feet),  as  aA«- 
wards  treated  with  special  uidulgeitoe.  —  "  (^talo 
of  the  guard  "  in  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  Ac.  prob- 
ably should  be  "  captain  "or  ^*  officer  of  the  execu* 
tioners.**     [Joseph;  Potifhak.]  II. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  diffirent  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title; 
and  the  Jews  ttw^mselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (uh.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
Uritifli  as  four  —  the  Bahyk>nian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eiaenmenger,  KnuUcJUt:*  Judtnlttutn^ 
vol.  i.  p.  74S).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  dqwrtation  of  the  .lews  from  their 
native  Und,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kuigdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  A»}ria.  Pul  or  Sardana* 
pains,  according  to  RawUnson  ( Outline  of  Auyrian 
History^  p.  14,  but  compare  liawl.  Ileroduftu^  vol. 
i.  p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  n.  c.  771  (or  769 
KawL)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv. 
19).  TigUth-PUeKT  carried  away  d.  c.  740  the 
trana^ordanic  trilies  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Galilee  (2  K..  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaiieser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Iloshea.  took 
Samaria  b.  c.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinaon  (//erodbltw,  vol.  i.  p.  479), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  Khig  Saigon 
(Is.  xz.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  peopk  sent  from  Babyk>n, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Uanuith,  and  Sqiharvaim :  and  Halab, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozau  became  the 
seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.  c.  713  b  stated  (Itawl.  Outline^ 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem,  .'llexand. 
StronuUti,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  ooutimiiiig 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  20U,()0<) 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  Look  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  u.  c.  606-562,  repeatedly  in\'aded  Judca, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Baliylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Tw» 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv 
14  (indudhig  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.     One 

Ikther  cited  for  them  ((Ecumenlns)  flonrlsbed  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  Thii  concurrence  of  ail  the  oldest  anU 
most  independent  authorities  in  the  omitision  of  words 
which  mij^ht  ao  easily  creep  m  from  a  niargiuai  glom. 
MMjmii  irreconcilable  with  th«  xuppo^itioii  of  their  jr^o- 
aineness.  They  are,  however,  defended  by  Borne 
mano,  De  Wette,  Ueyer,  and  Alford,  who  would  ex- 
plain their  oodsston  by  the  hnmctotefeuton  in  iKar6¥- 
rapxw  •  •  •  erparoirffA a p ;(|} .  This  is  on»tisfei» 
toty,  (1)  because  tki9  homaoteieuton  in  mo  Iniperfieet  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error ;  (2)  bwaune  it  would 
only  occaidon  the  loss  of  the  word.^  /o  lowing  tjcarof 
Topxoc :  (3)  kiecause  it  does  not  appmr  how  or  why  it 
should  aflect  ati  our  oldest  and  Orst  MUtliorities  (In- 
clading  the  versious  used  by  all  the  priiici|xil  churches) 
and  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  iQtlueuc«>  on  the  prvat 
niaiM  of  modem  manoscripts.  Alfonl,  it  should  be 
noticed,  in  his  fowrth  edition  (1861)  bnu'kets  the  word* 
as  doubtful.  The  critical  scholar  may  And  it  instruct- 
ive  to  compare  other  examples  of  glosmrial  »ldltioo» 
in  the  Beoelveu  Text  and  the  mass  of  latei  mana- 
scripts  of  the  Acts,  in  oppoidtion  to  the  most  aneisiu 
authorities :  sse  Acts  U.  30,  31 ;  riii.  37  ;  zUi.  12  •  xv. 
18,  24,  84 :  xvUL  21 ;  xzi.  8,  26 ;  xzUi.  9 ;  zidv.  6-8 
22,  28,  26 }  xxv.  16;  xxvUL  29.  ete.  1 
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b  S  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  iii  Jer.  liL  98,  99,  in- 
chiding  4600  peraons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  8.  The 
two  princi|jal  deportationa  were,  (1)  that  which  tooli 
phoe  n.  c.  598,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  Boldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  u.  c.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  clam  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebudiadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations,  llie  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children,  b.  c.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  fiither  Nabopolaasar,  a  year  befinv  he  reigned 
ak)ne.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Frideaux  froiti 
B.  c.  6(H)  (8ee  Connection^  anno  606;  and  conip. 
Davison,  On  Pn^htcy^  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical iiiterfirrtation  were  required,  it  woukl  be 
more  difficult  tu  regard  (with  Wino-  and  Koaeii- 
miiUer)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  nmnber,  than  to  be- 
lieve with  St.  Augustine  {Knan-atio  in  P$.  cxxvi. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time."  'llie 
eaptivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  b.  c.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assjiia.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  eflfectually 
sstranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  1  emple,  and  harl  reduced  the  number 
of  foithfiil  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  tiie  conHulation  of  tUyah  Some  priests  at  lea«t 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
eertain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xU.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  tor  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they  de- 
parted not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xni.  13) 
among  them.  Deprix-ed  of  tlicse  checks  on  their 
natural  inclinntiuns  (2  K.  xrii.  15),  torn  from  their 
native  soil,  d&ititute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
probably  became  more  and  more  closely  tissimilated 
to  their  heathen  neighbors  in  Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
joined  b.  c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jerusalem, 
very  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient  fiiith 
in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probaldy  lost, 
a  fiision  of  them  with  the  Jews  Uxk  phice,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi  13);  and  Ezekiel 
may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
15-19)  portly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  cabmity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  mscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.  He  oouki  not  have  designed  to  increase 
the  population  of  Babybn,  for  he  sent  Babyk>nian 
aolooists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained  —  the  more  easy  government  of  a 
oaopb  iq^arated  from  local  tmditkNM  and  aaaod- 
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ationa  (see  Geaenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  con^.t 
Gen.  xlvii.  21).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  It 
the  .\ss}Tian  king  to  remove  from  the  ^jpdaa 
border  cit  his  empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously 
well-afTected  towards  £g}'pt.  The  captives  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  riung  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  it  48),  or  liolding  the 
most  confidential  oflSce  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  11 ;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jen> 
miah  (xxix.  5,  &c)  was  generally  followed.  Ths 
exiles  increased  in  numbm  and  in  wealth.  They 
olwen'ed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8;  Fob.  xiv.  9). 
Tliey  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  thefnael\n 
(Ez.  XX.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
nmd  be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  M"g»«M< 
thus  early  to  ^ne  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  1 
Esdr.  V.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  pre- 
sen-ed  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  Vm 
to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David*s  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  they  ofiTered  no  sacrifice.  But 
the  rite  of  circumciwon  and  theur  bbws  reqwctii^ 
food,  &c.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ) ;  and  poeaibly  the  prsctioe  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21 )  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  ci^ytivity. 

llie  Captivity  is  not  without  eontcmporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  wiUi  historical  fiscta  recorded  by  a 
oontemporar}',  we  have  a  (ucture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nine\^. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  Csmiliar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  aculpturp. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Ass}'rian  captivity.  Kwaid  assigns 
to  this  period  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  x^ii.,  xri., 
xlix.,  xxii.,  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  Ixxxviii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  U., 
Ixxi.,  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii., 
cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have 
the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Ju- 
dsea  (2  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the 
departure  of  his  countrymoi  to  Ass^iia:  and  in  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babyfen.  But  it  is  fh>m  the 
three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  bad  nc 
prophetic  guide:  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekie 
at  Chebar  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  d  Nineveh, 
according  to  Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  near 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates)  assured  them  that 
the  gk>ry  which  filled  the  Temple  at  Jeniaalem  wss 
not  hopelessly  withdrawn  fix>m  the  outcast  people 
of  God.  As  Jeremiah  warned  them  of  commg 
woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which 
was  come  upon  them.  And  when  he  died,  after 
passing  at  least  27  years  (Ez.  xxix.  17)  In  captivit;, 
Daniel  survived  even  beyond  the  Bet  urn;  aiW 
though  his  high  station  uod  asoetk  life  pcobahly 
secluded  him  from  frequent  fiuniliar  intereomse  witk 
his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  interpirter  d 
God*s  win  to  Israd,  and  gave  the  moat 
example  of  devotion  and  obedieooe  to  HIa 
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The  Babjlonun  cufAiyAtj  was  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyras  u.  c.  536,  and 
'M  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Sheah- 
baar  or  Zerabbabel  b  c.  535.  Ezra  b.  c.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  ii.  c.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  b.  ".  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Danid,  Milman,  HitL  of  Jem,  il.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
90,000  sre  specified  (oompare  Ear.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  bdonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
snd  Levi.  It  ^  been  inferred  (I^deaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (oompare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  &ct  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ear.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  wh<^  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were 
known  as  llie  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35;  1  Pet.  1. 
1;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of  tune,  they  served 
a  great  purpose  iu  difiusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  (jod,  and  in  afibrding  a  point  for  the  oom- 
meneement  of  the  efibrts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  &ith. 

liany  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
teo  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  {AfU.  XI.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  huge  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Aiaareth,  aooordiug  to  the  author 
of  2  Esdr.  xiil.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  ix- 
bles,  committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
tlie  same  &et  (Lightfoot,  flor,  Htbr,  in  1  Cot\  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  nuuiy  marveUous  amplifications 
(Eisenmeiiger,  Ent.  JwL  vol.  ii.,  eh.  x. ;  Jahn,  //e- 
brtw  Coaummwealth^  App.  bk.  v\.\.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the, 
neighborhood  of  their  last  rociwded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Af%hatt 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
eoiony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Hlack 
J%.ws  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elabo- 
rate attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But 
thcnigh  history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captirity.  (1.)  Some  returned 
aud  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  6, 
Ac.)  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  ri.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  hitter  enemies  of  the  Jewit.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  Jews, 
ftmned  colonies  throughont  the  East,  and  were 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Disfieniion 
(see  Acts  IL  9,  xxri.  7;  Buchanan's  CkrUtum  Ut- 
iearches,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  nnce 
the  days  oF  Ezra,  that  phdntive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Sherooneh  Eue,  has  been  d^y  offered, 
«  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliversnce,  lift 
■p  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth. *'  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
yria,  as  Frideaux  (a»ao  677)  supposes,  and  adopted 
die  nssges  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
ihey  were  pUnted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed  up 
p  Ihrm.     Dissertatkms  oo  the  Tso  Tribes  have 
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ben  written  by  Cslmet,  Commtntm  e  iUierul,  ml 
ill.  aud  vi.;  by  Witsius,  ^gjgHiaoaf  and  by  J. 
D.  AUchaeUs. 

The  OapUvity  was  a  period  of  chango  in  the  ver 
naeular  hngnsge  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  nattooal  character.  'I1»e  Jewi  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatr}* : 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  inth  the 
divine  promise  (Es.  xxxri.  24-28),  was  wrought  iu 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  the  bw  and  for  the  penoii  of  Moses 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  serrioe  which 
was  performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulss 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  actirity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  W.  T.  B. 

GARABA'SION  CPa/9a<r(«v;  [Vat.  Kapa- 
0aff*tM¥\  Aid.]  Alex.  Kapafiaaict^:  MarimoUt), 
a  oomipt  name  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

OARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  y.  of  the  Hebrew  words  *ekddch  and  bdr'koOk 

1.  'EkdAih  (rr^F?^ :  Ai6of  HfmtrrdkKou;  klBot 

yKvArjtt  Sym.  Theod.;  A.  rpiprrorMTioS,  Aq.: 
Uqntkt  tcuipd)  ooeun  only  in  is.  liv.  12  in  the  de> 
scription  of  the  beauUes  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
"  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  sgates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles  **  (oomp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev. 
xxi.  18-21 )  —  *•  general  imageH,'*  as  Ijowth  {Noiu 
on  Is.  I.  c)  has  remariced,  '*to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
abty  to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations.**  The 
translatwa  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,^  render  it  "  carbuii- 
cle;  **  but  as  many  precious  ^nes  have  the  quality 
of  ^  shining  like  fire,**  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtful.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  CHialdee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  "  to  bore,**  understands  **  sculptured 
stones,**  whence  the  Vulg  la/Mties  scui^Mi  (see  Ko 
senmuUer,  Schol.  ad  Jea.  liv.  1')).  l*erhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  Orir/hi 
tparkling  gem^  but  ss  it  occun  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meanii^  of  the  word. 

2.  B&rikalh,  bdreketh  {njp^,  ^l?.'?? '  ' 
or/uberySor,  Monbvios^  Sym. :  9maragdm\  the 
third  stone  in  tne  fiiat  row  of  the  saoadotal  breast- 
phite  (hjc.  xxviiL  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  tresiiures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Kz.  xxviii 
13).  Biaun  {be  VtsHt.  Sacerd.  /M,  p.  652, 
Amst  1680)  supposes  with  much  proliability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sig- 
tdfied.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (whidi 
always  gives  cfidpay^os  ss  the  representatire  of  the 
bAr*kath),  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
wannest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  ta^ve  kinds,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  are  malachites  or  g^an.  It  is 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  {Fr.  il.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent 
as  a  present  from  the  king  of  Babylon  into  ^;ypt 

"  txtundere  Institult  Ignenc  f x  ignlario  **  (ftvyUgf  Lrt 
Arab.  s.  T.). 
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md  wfaieh,  ai  fiJgyptiMi  chroniden  relua,  was  fMir 
sobiti  long  bj  tbree  wide,  must  have  been  made  of 
■ome  other  material  than  emerald ;  but  cfidpayiof 
ia  uaed  by  Theophraittus  to  deuote  the  emerald. 
<*  This  gem/*  he  says,  **  a  verj  rare  and  of  a  small 
■ize  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  £6r  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  with  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
stone  ui  order  that  they  may  look  at  them."  a  Mr. 
King  (Antique  (Jems^  p.  30)  is  uf  opinion  that  the 
smaragdi  of  Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green 
ruby  and  the  true  emerald.  Braun  believes  that 
the  Greek  afidpayiot,  fidpay^ot  is  etymologically 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  (Kx.  uviii. 
17)  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  see  also  Geseiuus, 

JJeb.  tt  Ch.  Lex.  s.  t.  Hp^Sl,  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit fniarakatn,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
name  were  imported  ftx>m  Hactria  into  Europe, 
while  others  hold  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Smarnydtu,  **  Antique  Gems,**  p.  30-37. 

W.  H. 

CAR'CAS  (DS^J? :  *ApK€acuos  [this  form 
Ijelougs  to  Car8hena,'ver.  14;  Sapa$ds  or  -0d; 
Alex.  Ba0a(;  Comp.  Xapafids'-]  Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  **  chamberlains  '*  (t.  e.  eunuchs, 

D>P^")D)  of  king  Ahasuenis  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kai'- 
<bi^  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

♦  CAR'OHAMIS  iXapKofids;  Alex.  KoA- 
XO/uvSt  11  MSS.  KapxofAvs'  Charcamis)^  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  Lsdr.  L  23),  the  same  as  Car- 

CirEMlSH.  A. 

CAR'CHEMISH    (tt?'»P?-|?  :    [in    Jer.,] 

XapfAfit;  [Comp.  Kaox^^^-\  Cfiarcafiug).  Ilie 
Scriptural  Carchemisl)  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
iiupposed,  the  classical  Circesiuni.  It  lay  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mubog^  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  ))een,  from  about  b.  c. 
1 100  to  B.  c.  850,  a  chief  city  ol  the  Ilittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  S>Tia  fiom  the  bor- 
ders of  Damascus  to  the  Kuphnites  at  Bir,  or  Birtfi- 
jik.  It  seems  tu  have  commanded  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  its  possession  was  of  primary  consequenoe 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  X.  9.]  CaitJiemisl)  apjieara  to  have  been  taken 
by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  (ab.  b.  c.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
neszar  after  a  battle  three  years  later,  b.  g.  605 
(Jer.  xlri.  2).  llie  word  (.'archemish  would  mean 
"  the  fort  of  Chemosh,*'  the  well-known  deity  of 
the  Moabites.  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  written  Charchkmisii;  in  1  YjbAx.  i.  23,  Car- 
tilAMtS.]  G.  R. 

CARE'AH  (nnp  \bdld-htud\:  Kap^e;  Akx. 

Kapi^s;  [Aid.  KoAY)^:]  CVtree),  finther  of  Johanan 
',2  K.  XXV.  23),  daewhere  in  the  A.  V.  vpdt  Ka- 

RKAn. 

GA'HIA  (Kap(a)t  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
Ckm  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 

^  Tli0  Baaragdus  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  whieh 
rhaophnstv  speaks,  is  the  oopp«r  emeimld,  CVyM- 
«Ba;  whleh  ha  sms  hfauself  to  liave  saspsetsd. 
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southwestern  part  of  the  penlnsuk  of  Alia  MLmi 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  pfob 
ably  less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (I 
Mace.  XV.  23).  At  this  time  (k.  c.  13i^)  it  a-as  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pririlege  of  freedom,  granted 
by  the  Komaiu.  A  Uttk*  before  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  tlieui  to  Khodes,  and  a  little  hOer  it  wa» 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  tlis 
context  it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  reaident  in 
Caria.  'llie  cities  where  tbey  lived  were  probably 
Ilalicamassus  (<Z>.),  CniduH  {ilt.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7) 
and  Miletus  (Acte  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
Caria  were  the  islands  Patmo.s  Cu&,  Kiiodicb. 

J.  S.  H. 

CARM A'NIANS  ( Onimmn).  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  wariike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  tlie  gods,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them  mar- 
ried till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  pbieed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  tlie  warrior  who  lirought  it,  and 
to  his  family  to  eat.  Nenrchus  says  that  most  of 
the  customs  of  the  Camiauians,  and  their  language, 
were  Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same 
testimony  {IruL  38),  adding  that  they  uaeil  the 
same  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.    W.  A.  W. 

GAlfME  (Xop/ai;  [Vat.]  Akx.  Xap^ii;  [Aid. 
Kap/i^:]  C'aree),  1  Esdr.  v.  26.     [IIakxm.] 

CAR'^EL.     Neariy  always  with  the  definite 

'article,  Vp")?n,  i.  e.  "  the  park,''  or  "  the  w«U- 
wooded  place"  {(gartkn4anii,  Fiirst].  L  {i  Ki(p- 
firiKoi'  Carmel  [Carmebia,  Charmef],    In  Kings, 

generally  "Mount  C,"  SH  ^H:  ipos  rh  Kapfiii- 
Kior''  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmd.**)  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentiuUe  more  distinctly  the  bay  whieh  fofvoM 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine, 
forms  its  southern  bomidary,  running  out  with  a 
bold  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.  S.  £., 
for  a  little  more  than  twdve  milM,  when  it  termi- 
nates suddenly  by  a  bluff  somewhat  oorreqxNoding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  feto  the 
hills  of  Jenin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country. 

C^!armel  thus  stands  as  a  waU  between  the  mari- 
time plain  oS  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraekn  oo  the  north.  Towards 
the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  whkh  the  central 
ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  oo  the  north  side 
the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in  many  plaoes  de- 
scending abnott  by  predpioes  to  the  Kiahon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain  in  a  direction  gan- 
erally  parallel  to  the  centrsl  axis. 

'li^e  structure  of  Carmel  is  m  the  main  the  J'fa 
formation  (apper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  tiM 
centre  of  Western  Palestine  —  a  woit  whits  Bme* 
stone,  with  nodules  and  veinsof  flint  As  usoal  is 
limestone  formatkuM  it  abounds  in  caves  (•«  idon 
than  9000,'*  Mislin,  iL  46),  often  of  gmt  ksi^ 
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md  atTCBMly  tortuous.  At  the  wert  end  are  flbund 
ebaDc  and  iortiar  j  breoda  formed  of  firagmentt  of 
elnlk  and  flint  (RuoMgger,  in  Kitter,  Pm.  p.  712). 
On  the  northeast  of  the  Mount,  beyond  the  Nahr 
tUMukaUa^  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the  Pliun 
of  Esdraekm  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  (lalilee  (Hit- 
ter, 71d-13).  The  round  stones  known  by  the 
names  of  ^  lApides  Judaic! "  and  *'  Elgah's  mekms," 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as '  ^*  geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a  lightish  brown 
eolor;  the  interior  hoUow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quarts  or  dialcedony.  They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the 
east.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
now  very  rarely  found  (Seetxen,  ii.  131-4 ;  Parkin- 
ion's  Orynnic  Retnnns,  i.  322,  461).  I1)e  **  ol- 
ives **  are  oommoner.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  {cuhrix  t/lttnrUftra)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  like 
the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  llie  **  apples  **  are 
probably  the  sheik  <^  the  cidnrit  itself.  For  the 
legvid  of  the  origin  of  these  **  fruits,**  and  the 
position  of  the  «'  field  **  or  ''  garden  **  of  Eiyah  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Mialin,  ii.  64,  65.o 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  600,^  and  the  E.  about  1600 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh^ 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
pearance <Jarmel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
rhere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  m  still  clothed  with  the  same  **  excel- 
lency **  of  *<  wood,**  which  supplied  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
hvorite  iUustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic  vii.  14). 
Modem  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "rocky 
deUs  with  deep  jungles  of  copse,**  —  its  "  shruln 
beries  thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  ** 
(Stanley,  MS.),  —  its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  ptoftision  of  gvne  and  wild  animals  ** 
(Porter,  II(tndb.\  but  in  other  places  bright  with 
**  hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers" (Van  de  Vdde).  "There  is  not  a  flower,** 
says  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the  ooast,  that  I  do 
not  find  here  on  CWmel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
kmly  mountain  that  he  was  of  oU  **  (i.  317-18). 

«  The  lefsDd  is  somstlmss  told  of  Laaaros  (Sestaen, 
Hiimn,  18M,  U.  IMK 

ft  TtauB  enpola  of  the  convent  Is  660  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Admiralty  Chart,  1686).  For  the  senecal  form  of  the 
ridfs,  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde*s  new  map. 

e  •  ft  Ti|«  fioi^  of  Oannel,*^  says  Schubert,  writing 
en  the  spot,  ^  is  one  of  the  rtehest  and  most  dlveraifled 
In  all  Palsstlns,  since  It  cnltes  the  prodocts  of  the 
■KrantaJn  with  those  of  the  valley  and  the  una  coast." 
Be  enomerates  forty  seven  diflbrent  kinds  of  flowers 
ftmnd  tilers,  wtthout  pretsodliig  to  complete  the  list 
**  A  botanist,**  he  ramarks,  **  might  spend  a  year  there, 
lod  every  day  be  adding  new  speeimens  to  his  ooUeo- 
ItBD  **  {Rei$r  in  da$  Morgtnkmd^  HI.  212). 

Mr.  Trlstaam,  who  wandered  at  leisure  cvsr  the  Oar* 
aaal  mnige,  speaks  of  "  the  wonderftd  profiisfm  of  flow- 
gring  shrubs,  in  all  their  gloiy  **  (about  f**e  middle  of 
Vareh),  as  the  grand  eharactaristio  of  thf  ^  exoetleney 
j4  Osrael.'*  He  OMAtioos  (giving  at  the  same  time 
^  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
inwiderroes,  a  t weet-seented  evergrasn  like  the  lanms- 
luoa,  eidsr,  osrob-tree  or  kienst.  wUd-ollve.  lasebhith 
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"  The  whole  mountain-eide  was  dressed  with  bloa- 
soms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fragrant  barbs  *' 
(Martineao,  p.  639 ).« 

Channel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  &r  south  aa 
Dor  ( Titniura^  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 
The  king  of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel  '*  was  one  at  the 
Canaanite  chiefe  who  fell  liefore  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(zii.  22).  These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  vre 
poesess  of  the  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  wnctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But 
taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "high 
places  **  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel, —  the  feet  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30), —  Emah*s  choice  of 
the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  such  as- 
semblies being  commonly  held  at  holy  pbioes,— 
and  the  custom,  which  i^ipears  to  have  liec^i  preva- 
lent, of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  and  sabbath 
(2  K.  iv.  23),  —  taldng  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  ftMt  bdieving  that  from  very 
eariy  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
later  tunes  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it  by 
that  reputation ;  such  is  the  express  statement  olf 
his  biographer  lambllchus,  who  himself  visited  the 
mountain ;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
—  so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
feet  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whoee  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  or- 
acle without  image  ix  temple,  —  "  ara  tantum  et 
reverentia**  {f>ict.  of  Geogr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Otfmel 
most  fiuniliar  to  the  modem  world  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  two  great 
prophets  of  Israel  —  Elijah  and  Klisha.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  (me,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elgah  brought  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of 
the  forngn  and  fehe  god ;  here  at  hiK  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "fifties'*  of  the  royal 
guard;  hut  here,  on  the  other  hand.  F^sha  re^ 
oeived  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  sur 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv. 
26,  iftc). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 

trae-broom,  Judas-tree  (ona  mass  of  bunches  of  brill- 
iant red  laburnum-shaped  bloom),  hoary4ealbd  liaw- 
thorn,  service-apple,  and  most  abundant  of  all,  the 
storax-tree,  '*  oae  sheet  of  pure  white  blosaom,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  its  beauty  and  its  poftanis ;  all  these  fii 
flo'jrer  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volmuv* 
through  the  air.** 

"  Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fWigment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks, 
pink  convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautifkil  large  red 
linum,  a  gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  tu- 
lips, ranunculuses  (laigs  and  red),  pheasant*s  eye,  ot 
erileas  varieties,  tufts  of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  mass 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  species  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  Ophrya  atrata^  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another 
like  the  spider-orchia,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orchis ; 
while  fbur  species  of  Oiuumaf  and  especially  the  brill* 
lant  yellow  OHomna  fi^riomm,  hung  flftMn  evwry  rock 
It  was  the  garden  of  Man  sun  wild;  yet  all  tfaii 
beauty  scarosly  lasts  a  noafeh  **  (Xsmtf  ^  Awsl,  pp 
406,407,9dsd.).  U 
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totik  phee  at  the  eastarn  end  of  the  ridge.  In  tad 
It  !•  diflScuit  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
9f  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  whish  everj 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
iradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  udghboring  tillages,  —  the  names  of 
the  places,  —  the  distance  from  Jezreel,  —  the  na- 
ture of  the  locality,  —  the  presence  of  the  never- 
fiuling  spring,  —  sJl  are  in  its  finvor.  It  is,  how 
ever,  remarlcable  that  the  identification  has  been 
made  but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been 
made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time 
—  Lieut  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
Stanley  in  1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

**  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy ;  it  is 
perhi^M  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  presened ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has 
a  name,  —  ElfMahan'okak^  —  *  the  Burning,'  or 
*the  Sacrifice.*  llie  Druses  come  here  from  a 
distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  fix>m  an  earlier  tradition But  be  the 

tradition  guod  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  ejctreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  front  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  *  high- 
place,*  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well  <> 
of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged  on  one 
side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
Uaal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah. 
Full  before  tliera  opened  the  whole  plain  of  £s- 
draelon ;  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab*s  palace  and 
Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible;  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the  plain,  beai^- 
ing  the  name  of  TtU  Kam^^  "the  hill  of  the 
Priests,'*  and  that  the  modem  name  of  the  Kishon 
it  Nahr  d-MukaUa^  "the  river  of  slaughter." 
"^The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the 
slaughter  by  Uie  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial 
fioast  And  £l\jah  too  ascended  to  the  *  top  of  the 
mountain,*  and  there  with  his  face  on  the  earth  re- 
uained  rapt  in  prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted 
•  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
iew  of  the  blue  reach  of  the  Meditesranean,  over 
the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge.  ....  Seven 
limes  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven 

«  Joseph  us  disttncUy  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained ftaoi  the  neighboring  well :  awh  1^  icp^tajf 
VifU.  Tlii.  18,  f  5).  There  is  therefbra  no  occasion 
br  the  (*  joincidence  "  diseovered  hy  Prof.  Blnnt,  Und. 
Comndmeet  (II.  zzil.). 

*  Bol  this  knoll  appears,  fhn  the  description  of 
*■■  «e  YeUs  (I.  880),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dae. 
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times  there  was  nothii^ At  iMt  «■!  af  Ibi 

fitf  horiaon  there  rose  a  little  ck>ud,«  and  it  gf«« 
in  the  deppening  shades  of  evening  till  the  wboli 
sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmd  siiook 
in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  ngions  precede  a  coming  twnpwt "  {Si- 
nai ^  PaiaSne,  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later  Inei- 
dent  in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
pboe  on  CarmeL  This  was  when  he  **  caused  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  '*  aod  sonsume  the  two 
"fifties"  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  bad  de 
qtatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (8 
K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Eluah,  §  3.]  In  this  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
conceals  the  fbroe  of  the  original  by  impofect  trans- 
ktion.     (« A  hill"  (v.  9)  should  be  "the  noount" 

Onn),  the  word  always  used  for  Oarmei,  and,  in 

connection  with  Elijah,  for  Carmd  only,  with  the 
exception  oi  Sinai,  which  of  course  cannot  be  in- 
tended here.  Joeephus  (^fiX.  ix.  2,  §  1),  with 
equal  force,  has  /rl  riis  mopv^s  rov  tpovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high -altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elgah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  El^ah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra> 
dition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the  as- 
cent of  Eiyah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K. 
ii.  25),  though  only  fw  a  time;  but  he  was  agab 
there  at  the  Shunammite*s  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festi^'al,  no  "  new-moon  or  sab- 
bath *'  (iv.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv.  27, 
there  is  neariy  the  same  error  as  was  noticed  above 
in  reference  to  i.  9 ;  "  the  hill "  should  be  rendered 
"the  mount") 

This  b  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity  nc 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence, —  "  Tabor  among  the  mountuns ;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  —  which  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  ct  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  their  refierenoes  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic ((Dant  vii.  5;  Is.  zxxv.  2,  xzxvii.  24;  Jer 
xlvi.  18,  L  19;  Am.  L  2,  iz.  3;  Mic  vii.  14;  Nah 
L4). 

dJannel  has  derived  its  modem  name  ttom  the 
great  prophet;  Mar  Elyat  is  the  common  desig- 
nation, Kikmtl  being  occasionally,  but  only  sel- 
dom, heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  con- 
vent though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Yiigims 
Mariae." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pomted  out  {S.  4  P.  352^ 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elgah  that  givei 
the  convent  its  Interest  to  the  western  world,  but 
the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Europe.  Hie  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with 
Elgah  himseU'  (St  John  of  Jerus.  quot^  in  MIslin, 
49),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St  Louis, 
and  its  French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  pracCiec 

1858).  th«  only  oos  In  which  It  Is  marked,  to  be  loc 
fkr  off. 

c  This  eload  Is  treated  In  the  formnlarlas  of  tbi 
Roman  (SachoUe  Oharsh  as  a  ^rpe  of  the  Vtogla 
Mary.  (See  Msiln,  II.  p.  46,  and  Bnvimimii  Jtan 
July  16.) 
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if  nlkrlbg  the  French  flag  on  vtaiorih  iccMkms. 
Edwud  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
ind  one  of  iU  most  fiunous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokea  of  Kent  (aee  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  LatvJU 
U.  346.  For  the  convent  and  the  aingular  legend* 
soonecting  Mount  Csrmel  with  the  Viigin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  see  Mialin,  it.  47-^).  By  N1490- 
leon  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Araba.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles*s  visit 
.'1817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

G. 

*  It  ia  instructive,  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
relative  position  of  places,  to  know  what  points  of 
jeographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towers  of  the  iloly  LAnd.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  prospect  from  Carmel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  convent.  Standuig  there, 
with  our  fiioes  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  in  naming  ^e  pouiis  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  ^  the  great  and  wide  sea,'*  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  it  (civ.  £>),  which  suggested  to  the 
sacred  writers  so  many  of  their  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  an  idea  of  (xod's  power.  Before  us  lies 
an  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdraebn  (Jez- 
red),  and  the  summits  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
Hennon.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  filled 
up  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hill-tops  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  AthUty  the  site  of  a 
fiunous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  last  foot- 
holds which  they  reliuquished  to  the  Saracehs.  A 
few  miles  beyond  there,  though  not  in  sight,  are 
the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vinon  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
near  Naxareth  and  SqfeiL  Indeed,  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Carmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Weiy  so  fiunous  for  its  view  of 
Kudnidon  behind  Nazareth.  It  would  be  easy,  so 
£ar  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
positiun  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sur ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  Rt»  tUAbiidf  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
Aldta^  sweeping  from  that  city  (Accho  of  the  O.  T. 
and  Ptolenuus  of  the  N.  T.)  to  the  head  of  Carmel, 
appeara  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  Kishon  {ei-Afakatta)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  therr,  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
foot  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  H"\fa, 
sue  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  hdd  by 
the  Sidonians  (Judg.  i.  31).  A  rich  landscape  of 
oIi\-v-yards,  gardens  of  vegetables,  wheat-flekis,  and 
a  few  palms,  fills  up  the  narrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  oJier  hands, 
see  Lord  Nugent's  Lawk,  Ciamcal  and  Sacked 
U.  167;  Tristram's  Land  of  Igrad,  p.  65;  Y-m- 
wmaidtt  l^mdo/the  Gotptl,  p.  160  ff;  and  Tischen 
losTs  iSesse  us  dm  OriaU,  U.  32^235  H. 

S.  (XsptfA  in  Josh  ;  rh  KdCp/iiyAor  in  Sam. : 
Carmel  [(Wmedis].)  A  town  m  the  mountun- 
«■  eoontry  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  66),  fitmiliar  to  us 
m  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xzv.  3,  5,  7,  40), 
od  the  native  place  of  David^s  fitvorite  wife,  **  Ab- 
iY^i  the  Gannelitess  **  (1  Sam.  xxvU.  3;  1  Oa,  iU. 
I  >     This  vvs  doubtless  the  Garmel  at  which  Saul 
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set  up  «  *«plaee'*  (T,  i-e.  Uteraily  a  "haiid;" 
comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  *<  Absalom's  pbce,"  when 
the  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am 
aiek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Cormiel,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  bave  been  the  spot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  bin  vuwyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  In  the  time  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  ( Onotmuticon,  Car- 
melus).  The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  kuig  Amalrich  sgainst 
Sabdin  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
Kw-mtd^  still  remain  at  ten  miles  lielow  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.  E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  ^  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  65.  They  are  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (u. 
77-79),  and  appear  to  be  uf  great  extent.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings. 
Then  is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This 
is  menUoned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's 
occupation  of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
iU  name  of  Katr  d-Birkth  (Van  de  Velde,  U.  78). 

G. 

OAB'MELITE  ObD^D:  Kofi/i^Aiof,  Xmp- 
luAid  [Vat  FA.  -aoi]  in  1  C^t,  xi.  37 ;  Alex.  lU^r- 
firiKtirns  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  YLnpimXt  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
37 :  Cartneii,  de  CartnelOj  Carmelites).  A  native 
of  Carmd  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  applied  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  3)  and  to  Hczrai,  or  Hesro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  [Kap/i^Aia]  must  have  read 

rY^bp^jS,  *♦  CarmeUtesB."  W.  A.  W. 

CAB'MELITESS  (n"»bp-l? :  Kop/i^Aioj, 
Kapfiii?ua'  CajineUf  CarmeUiuy.  A  woman  of 
C!annd  in  Judah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  fiivorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iu.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 

have  reod  '♦'^pnp,  «  CarmeUte."       W.  A.  W. 

OAR'MI  Opl^  [a  vine-dreeser,  Gee.;  a  die- 
tinguiehed  one,  Fiirst] :  Xapni  [Vat.  -fui] '-  Char- 
mi).  L  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  &ther  of 
Achan,  the  **tn>ubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  viL  1, 18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  first  two  passages 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zlmri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr. 
iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Ju 
dah;"  but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended; 
because  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  else- 
where mentioned;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  five 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  said  to  be  "sons*' 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pliarez  are  strictly  in  that  rela- 
tion to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  generation,  il«r 
the  4th,  and  Shobal  the  6th. 

2.  [Alex.  Xapfi*i  in  Num. ;  Vulg.  Carmi  in  1 
Chr.]     The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 

fomily  of  THE  CAKMrTBs  0P*?3n)  (Gen.  xhi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1  'Oa.  ▼.  8).    6. 

CAR'MITES,  THE  OP"???? :  6  Xop^ ; 
[Vat  o  Xapfieii]  CharmiioB),  A  bnmeh  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  fW>m  Carmi  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

CARKAIM  (Koprotr;  Alex.  Kapweuf;  [Sbi. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  KapvaiH']  CnmaXm),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jottlan  —  '*  tba 
land  of  Galaad;"    containing  a  "^teniitle"  {r} 
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lifiaut  it  K.l'  It  wu  hedc^  uid  Ukai  )i> 
Tsdia  Muculwiu  (I  Muc.  v.  SO,  43,  «1).  Indcr 
Iba  mnie  of  Cakm.in  (rb  Kurlor)  (Iw  now 
KcnnnKX  li  rrlaled  in  2  Um.  lii.  21,  2>l,  the 
Innpli'  Ici'ig  ailed  the  ATAii«ATt:iu:i  (ri  'Arop- 
yartlot)-     Thii   erinblei    ui   lo  hkotifj  il    with 

A'IITKROIII-KaIUJAIH.  U. 

CAKN'ION.     [Cahnaim.] 
CAKPENTEK.     [ilANnicHAir.] 
UARTUS  (K.ff>»t  [/>■»<  or  ir;-£rf],  on  the 

■  I'briMiui  U  TiuK.  with  whom  St.  IWl  (tat« 
lliiil  lu  telt  ■  clunk  [uid  al»  hii  book*  uid  cerlaiu 
jqUTbmentiiJ  [i  Titii.  Iv.  I3)i  on  which  of  hi> 
jiiMnK'ji  It  ifl  uncertain,  hut  proiubl^  ill  puptniiii; 
■  ■     ■       -sptivilj.  h,r  0« 


niirtjiJ. 


u<g  lu  Hiiipoljt 

ill  Tfance,  called  U'. 

tl   M-rIt  PniMI nam,  Khith 

nunc  of  Dorvttieui  it  I'jre. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  DC 
in  lia  leit  uf  the  A.  V.,  and  il 
nuund  th«  reader  that  in 


1    i^Op    of  blTjtll 
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ntUieflntiii  thr  kingdom  "of  Vh«nMtai  (b(k 
i.  14),  A  Hnilbu  iiinie,  CViiiulni,  !•  fcnnd  il 
□lorieni  I'eniun.  KorCFthcr  d(riiUiai»  Ihxn  tttf 
uicinit  diikcti  ofPeniK,  •»  Gaeoiiu,  TI7. 

diavd  "  wiKMi,"  dm.  iIt.  IS,  XT;  Num.  rii.  .1,  ; 
8:  from  ^35,  Tva,  GcH.  p.  089),  ■  vfliiele  inn 

li;  cattle  (3  Sun.  vi.  G),  to  be  distji.u'uialial  tiwii 
tlic  iluirii*  drawn  Ij  ImraM.  [(.'maiihit.]  lini 
And  wn^ni  were  either  open  or  coicnd  (Num.  lii. 
il),  uid  wen  uwd  Ibr  mnie}iuiw  of  (Cfwu  (Ucj. 
xlt.  19),  lurdeii*  (1  Snin.  vi.  7.  8).  or  produn 
(Atu.  ii.  13).     Ai  litere  m  no  itmU  io  SjTiii  uid 

curln^en  fur  aiij'  purpuoe  eicept  conTc^-uice  of 
uin^ciilliinil  produce  an  all  l>ul  unknumi ;  and 
thoiiKii  nHidern  umge  Iiu  introduced  KuTDpeui  ar 
riagea  drawn  by  horaei  into  F^jpt,  they  ware  Da 


«  call 


» baggage,"  The  Hebrew  Hurda  lo  rendertil 
three,  1.  ^^?,  c'^,  generally  Lruulated  "HtulT" 
or  ■■  vwseli."  ■  It  il  Uhe  Ihe  QntV  wnnl  ntDoi: 
and  in  ila  nunieroiu  ipplicsliona  iJrHitpt  anawen 
mwil  neartytn  llie  Kn(-li"h  word  "  tliliign."  'Iliii 
word,  rencicrwl  •-curiaKe,"  occura  in  I  Sun.  ivti. 
22  — "Itavid  fcft  hia  -lacEnge'  ""■  the  hmdi  ol 
the  keeper  of  the  •  \iKas'>!f-"'  aUo  Is.  i.  28  — 
"  At  Hichniaah  he  hatli  left  taia  '  baggage.'  " 

a.  njpar,  vttuiak.  "iiwvy  matte™.- Jut'g. 

li'iii,  21  <ui]y,  tlujujfh  perliajh  tiie  la'ord  niaj  liear 


Alei. 


,.(.t«l,o^). 


■  (]A.\. 


1  ahouhl,  it   Huiilil    ii|,|ic;rj'    (i:ea.    Tliti.    Ui7   I 
Jitaia,  ii.  lUl).  Ic  ">our  Imirlciin." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Arta  ui.  i.^.  "  xe  took  i<p  ou 
WTiaga"  i*  tlie  I«iu1er-iiig  of  inautuaaiiiun: 
and  here  *Uo  the  nieuiing  ia  umplj  "  haegAge 
(J«.  ;inivi-i(n(i).'' 

a.  Hut  ill  the  mor;{in  of  1  Sani.  ivij.  2U.  an 
Hii.  6,  T — and  there  only  —  "curiaKe"  ia  en 
[iloyed  ill  llie  9tii»e  of  a  »aj;on  or  curt;  the  ■■  plm 
jf  the  juTJajje"  anaweriiig  to  "  iwnch  "  in  the 
■Aii.  The  llelrew  word  i.  '^JVn.  from  HBaB, 
a  vragon,  and  the  allusion  it  to  ihe  cirele  of 


le»^ 


CAR-SHENA     (t^?;-)? : 
\nilh(r,  ■Apiriiraroi;  FA.l'A^tir. 


t  (<j*  n. 


(Stuilej.  S.  .f  A 


,i.  123: 

n  Wea 

em  Aua  haa  ta'o  wheela  of  aolld  wood  (Oleariita, 
7'imFl>,4IS;  SirK,  [K.J  Porter,  Tmnlt,  ii.  533). 
tor  the  niachine  used  fur  thRahiiig  in  Egypt  and 
^vria,  iee  TiiKKBHiNO,  But  in  the  nxuDmaiti 
if  aDcimt  Egjpt  mat— itatiuaia  an  famid  ef  oiti 


with  two  wheeli,  bavin 
fcr  Burying  produce,  an 
puipoaca  having  four  wl 


EgypUaa  <Bit  with  torn  whi 
laa-relief  at  Kinei-efa  Rpreaenla  a  eort  haiing  tw« 
whoela  with  eight  ^adiea,  drawn  by  oien,  eaoveyiuf 
female  aptirea  ;  and  utfatn  repnaent  larla   cap, 

lured  fniiu  enemiea  with   captina,  and  ako  aoBM 


OABVIKO 

Mil  In  tanjlng  timbc  ud  olLcr  uticin  {lajaid 
JHl  i.  398,  ^in.  ^  Soft.  1J4,  UT,  ft83,  J/ot.  a/" 
Alt.  pt  H.  pb.  12,  17).  Four-wbedad  sniigu 
an  Btld  b;  I'linj  (A'-  //.  tu.  MI)  to  ban  bsm  in- 
'  1  bj  lbs  fhrjgiui  (WiUdnBD,  ^nc  ^iij^iC 
'   "I,  3Ui  iL  39,17).     llucuti 


0A8LUHIU 


(WU1I.1I.S 


in    Indk  fin  eonnrirf  goodly  oiled  St^gir 
Hiekeri,  h*ra  two  whad),  in  Um  Ibnna-  cam 
■olid  wood,  in  the  liUir  witli  molua.    Ilif  ^. 
dnwD  bj  <n<D  huDMMd  to  ■  poll  <CmBr,  /luSa, 


pp.  3W,  858}. 


OARVHTQ.  (1.)  n»*?i7P,  eamf  lort  n 
rtft/;  from  rHn,  (onKf  In  pL  riTsSpp,  isonnJ 

^ffira.  {».)  nahn,  from  tP'Tn,  mtm  = 
;(.pjrra.  (>.)n;?.n:?,putidpkinPiiaiaf  (npn 

DOtOKdJpi^,  CT(t|  lirfBMnte .-  ei^mivd;  or  ennwi/ 
(<nrt),lK.irtte.  (*.)  I'W?.  tomrfim-jb,  (kim 
nn^,  9«,  ^iptied  to  wood,  1  K.  Til.  38;  to 
«*,  Ei.  ixrlli.  9,  38;  S  Cbr.  U.  T,  14;  to  itoTM!, 
a*.  Ui.  «!  tAv^,  yXJfi^ia,  ir"'**"'!''  f"*'- 

Tha  irta  of  arrrng  uid  ttifcnibifl  nn  n  uch  iii 
nqoot  In  tfar  coruUiKUini  both  ol  Ihe  Tibeniicle 
■Dd  tha Tanple  (Ki.  mi,  3,  6,  hit.  33;  1  K.  ri. 
IB.  3B;  Pi.  Inlr.  3),  u  well  u  in  ths  ornuoenta- 
Umi  of  the  priatlj  dnwa  {Ex.  nrlii.  0-33;  Z«h. 
M.9;!iChr.U.7,  H).  In  Solomon'i  tima  Hunm 
tka  Phnnidu  bad  tha  ebirf  eua  of  thu  u  of  the 
k>gv  aidiitoMunJ  worka.  H.  W.  P. 

OASEHBNT.    [Uttick.]       W.  J    W 
aABIPHlA(«;?D|[nlUl<,i.Midor>»o«T 
noBlaliia,  Flint]:  JrVlVrTnTiwiwi  [Comp. 
t     K^*i4   nS  -riwtt,  0  in    Cka^Ma   hep\   a ' 


nM  that  Etra  hinuwir  caiw 
journej  from  Uabjlunn  tu  Jeruuleui;  but  oolj 
that  tha  river  Aban  {Vx.  viii.  15),  &<oin  Uw  bwki 
otwbich  ba  vnt  nMueni;en  to  the  Jewiih  eiila  in 
Cavpbia,  la/  on  hli  roulc.  lliJM  glnau  (nientiotMd 
only  in  En»)  maj  hate  tmeii  in  the  eitienie  norlh 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  oratui  in  tliii  iiutance, 
tailing  a  more  northern  tnck  Uiui  utual,  nuj  ban 
paiied  10  near  thii  pcrint  ai  tu  render  it  practicable 
while  Ihej  halted  then,  to  tend  the  menMaigtn  lo 
Caaiphia  and  await  tfaeir  returu.  Kitto  luuijeiti 
-  Aha™  (Cjct  o/SiW.  t;;.,  3d  ed.)thatinthii 
taooe  a  mora  circuitciui  routo  may  hato  been  a 
a  one  for  tha  wayfaren,  and  wa>  choaen  on  that 
ount.  Flint,  guided  by  an  ancient  Jeviih  tra- 
dition, would  identiiy  the  "large  oounlry"  (Ii. 
nil.  IS)  to  which  Shebna,  (he  treaaurer  of  Heokiitta, 
wai  to  ba  driven,  with  Ihii  nma  Caapian*  or 
Ci^phia.  H. 


UONTIIH-J 

CASXUHIM  (DTlbps :  x«r,M-r«[,.;  [in 
1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit,  Ala.' Conp.  XurABHtliiO 
"^-•lam,  [Ciubi'm]),a  Miiraite  people  or  tiiba 
I.  11;  1  Chr.  1.  13).  In  both  paaaagei  in 
which  thii  word  occun,  it  would  appear,  aa  tha 
text  now  itanda,  ai  if  the  Philiilinea  canw  forth 
from  the  Culubim,  and  not  Ihini  the  (.jiphtoiini, 
ai  i>dae*bereeipiwlyalat«d;  bere  Ihenfiin  thaia 
would  leeoi  to  ba  a  Innapoaition  [CAftiruHj.  Tbc 
only  clew  wi  have  aa  yet  to  the  poaitjon  of  tha 
Culubim  ii  their  pbue  in  the  liu  of  the  khu  of 
3lizraini  between  the  I'athmaim  and  the  Uaphtorixn, 
whence  it  ti  probable  that  they  weie  aeated  in  Uppv 
Egypt  [PATiiHm;  Cii-iirouJ.  The  LXX.  nod 
lo  ideoljiy  then  wttfa  tha  0^9:0070  of  1^  UrUi. 
31  (A.  V.  "  princes  "),  which  aome,  though  not  tha 
LXX.  in  that  place,  take  lo  ba  a  proper  nam^  and 
cnmpan  iritfa  the  native  civil  name  of  HermopoUa 
Magna.  Thia  would  place  the  Culubim  in  th* 
Heptanomii[H.iBiiHANN[ii].  BochartJ/'jln/rjr,  it 
ai|  luj^geata  the  identity  of  the  Caaluhimand  \km 
Colchiiuia,  who  are  laiil  to  hare  been  an  Et[yptian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  10+;  Diod,  Sic  i.  28),  but  tUa 
slory  and  the  aimilarity  of  b«ih  [(In.  nr«.  a.  •. )  ib 
not  nem  lufflcient  to  render  the  luppoaitiou  a  paab- 
able  one.  Geaeniua,  however,  gi^fa  it  hia  avpcvi 
{Thti.  i.e.).  Konter  conjwturea  Ihe  CMluhiDt.k> 
be  tha  inhabitanta  of  CiHitulia.  the  tract  in  -J-^a 
ii  the  alight  elentlon  called  Jlount  Caaiua  (A/w 
-I  mduitlii,  p.  IS  r.).  liunien  aaumet  tM«U 
ba  pnnad  (BibtLoert,  p.  28).  There  i*,hamw, 
u  r-iona  difficulty  in  the  way  of  thiaauppuiltun  — 
tbe  nature  or  the  ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  nak. 
oovend  with  abiding  and  even  qakk  aand,  &e  Ua 
•Ktlthboring  "  Serboniaii  bog,"  and  which  we  oii>- 
mM  loppcae  BTCT  to  ha*e  auf^rted  'mudi  animaLaa 
vegetable  UA,  far  loi  a  whole  pec^  » tiiba. 

•  On  the  nama  Dietrich  aaja   (Raa.  ffftr    ■ 
CkakL  HoHic.,  Sta   AtiB.)-    -Tha  flnwh.  nam 
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OASPHON 


Ki6kxt  can  ba?e  arisen  out  of  the  olil  Kaditck-im, 
Doi  the  re%ene:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inaer- 
tion  of  an  «  can  be  adduced  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
§^ges/'  H. 

CASl  HON  {Xeur<f>4v;  Alex.  Xatnpwe  [Ou- 
hon])^  1  Mace.  v.  36.     C'AsrHOK.] 

CASTHOR  (Xour<p<io:  [Alex.  Kwripfop;  Sin. 
Katr<pct']  Cntpkor),  one  or  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
*  land  of  Galaad*'  (1  Mace.  v.  26),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (▼.  36).  In  the 
bitter  pa&sage  the  name  is  given  as  Casphon,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
Kwald,  iv.  359,  note).  G. 

CASTIS  (Kdairty;  [Alex.  Komrcu^:]  Cns- 
nhin)y  a  strong  fortified  city  —  whether  east  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  lake 
(Aiayi7)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabasus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  Book 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  CAsrHOK  or 
CAiiPiiON,  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical  — 
but  the  narratives  diff^  materially.  (jr. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kidddh  and  ketzVdlh. 

1.  Kidddh  (n^p :  Ipls:  cana^  jtacte)  occurs 
in  Ex.  XXX.  2-4,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  ointment; "  and  in 
Kz.  xxvii.  19,  where  **  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  '*  are  mentioned  as  articlea  of  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  thei^ 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  tlie  old  versions, 
llie  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have 
triic,  i.  e.  some  species  of  ^"//,  perhaps  the  Iris 
florentiiKt^  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
maclius  and  the  Vuk;.  (in  Rz.  /.  c.)  read  itacie^ 
**  liquid  myrrh."  'Vhe  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Rrpenius  coryecture  coshts^  which  Dr.  Royle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  *■  Ketzioth  ')  identifies  with  Auch- 
Inndia  Costii*,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kidddh^ 
but  the  ketzVoih  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  be- 
k>w).  llie  Chaldee  and  3}Tiac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  imderstaiid  ca$na  by  kidddh : 
they  are  followed  by  (tesenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  'Ilie  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ;  and  the 
iin*e8ti$;ation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
Jear  that  tlie  1  ^tin  writers  by  the  term  cana  un- 
deretood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  under  oon- 
iideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
phmt,  perhaps  the  D.ydint  grddium^  linn,  (see  F^, 
Fbre  dt  I  IryiU^  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Fhr.  Pott. 
Anciennty  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
jsed  by  Heiodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110)  the 


• 

a  from  1'lp  :  Arab.  Jo*  **  (XS,  "  *o  cleave," 
« to  tear  lengthwise  ;  "  so  called  from  the  splitting  of 
hs  bark. 

b  The  country  of  the  Mosylli  was  in  the  Chinamo- 
nophora  ragio,  and  not  far  from  Aromata  Boaporium, 
lod  the  author  of  the  Feriplus  paiHeukates  eassta 
VDOugBt  the  oxpnrtff  of  the  sam^  coast  (TeniMat,  GrjftoM, 

«iO,Dote).    As  tu  "^^^SIS,  see  Boehart,  Geog.  Sue. 

p.  1.  lib.  U. «  21,  and  RosenmiUter,  Schtd.  ad  Bt.  1.  e., 
bcii«f«A  IdBoUCy-  it  with  Sanaa.  In  Azahla. 


CASSIA 

Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  kke  k 
country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  pnjdueft. 
otNrides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  s^ji 
they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  12).  One 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mofffUtu,  or  aeeord- 
ing  to  Galen  (Dt  The}Hac.  ad  Pis,  p.  108),  of 
ttuiiifUuSy  friom  the  ancient  city  and  prooMmtorj 
MosyUun,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  tea  tk 
Babel  Maudeb,  not  hr  from  the  modem  Cape 
Guardafui  (Sprengd,  ArmoL  ad  DttMcar.  i.  12). 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Es.  zxvii.  19. 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the  ren- 
dering '*  going  to  and  frx>  **  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
the  margin  has  Metunl  f  "  Dan  and  Jaran  and 
Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  caUmns.** 
Sk.  The  ca<isia  would  be  brought  friora  India  to 
Meuzal,  and  fix)m  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other 
countries  under  the  name  of  MtuznUtU^  or  B^eozal 
cassia.'' 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
KittOy  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kidddh,  to 
which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  cassia 
of  different  qualities,  for  the  kUto  cf  Dioaoorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Ossia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  ui  Arabia.  It  is  probata  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistakoi  on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  coimtry.  The  cassia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Citminnomvfn^ 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
the  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Citma- 
momum  maUUKUhiicum  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cuinamon  m  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  ss 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  KeizVoth  {H^S'^VJ^:'  Koala:  c^st^O,  only  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  Ail  thy  garments  smell  of  m}Trh,  aloes, 
and  cassia.'*  This  mord  is  generally  suf^xwed  to 
be  another  term  for  cania:  the  ok)  \ersiona  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  tlie  etynx^ogy 
of  the  Hebrew  word,  llie  Arabic  r^ads  SaRcka^ 
which,  frt)m  its  description  by  AI  <d  Fadli  and 
Avicenna  (Celsius,  fliefob.  ii.  364-5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yieklin]^  tree.  Dr.  Royle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  kttaX'dth  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  in  form  with  tlie  Arabic  Luotk^  koott^  or 
[Syriac]  kooshta*  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
Cftstus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioaooridei 
(i.  15)  enumerates  three  kinds  of  cotttu^  an  Arabian 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort :  the  first  two  are  b; 
Sprengd  referred  to  Cu§tus  aralficm,  Limu  (Zuc 

e  From  the  root  T^p,  Arab.   «ilS.  "  to  lop  of, 
"  to  serapa,*^  *«  to  peal." 


0 


?it|4rv  aI^^^^  from  the  root 


qmyri  oorlex  detraetoa. 

9    O   9 

*    ^  ■"*  Mtdtf ,  t  e.  radlds 
Afabkis»  spedss,  Kam.  T^.    Sea  Vnjtog 


OASTLB 

•fcrocta).  Ths  taotl  of  lodii,  oUed  by  Emu- 
MOi  ImtoK  orrit,  to  the  not  of  whu  Koyle  hu 
MBMd  AttfUatJia  caUut.  Then  ia  no  rauon, 
■nratcr,  «bj  m  •book)  ibandoa  the  eiplitiation 
rf  Uh  old  wnioni,  ud  deput  baa  tb<  aUiafi 
rtjmologlaJ  vridence  iSbrded  bj  Uw  Ikdcew 
lo  Uw  doDbUUl  qneMun  oT  idcotltj  between  It  uh 
lb.  Anbie  taM.  W.  H. 

CASTLE.     [FoRnncA-noss.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Diosniri 
l^iiaicavpoi.  Act*  xxviiL  111.  For  lae  mylbology 
o(  tben  two  heroes  tba  tviii-aan*  of  JujHier  ud 
Lido,  m  mult  refer  to  tim  Diet,  of  Hiog.  ami 
MfioL  We  bxn  here  (o  do  iriUi  them  oiil;  so 
te  u  thej  vera  oonueetol  with  Naiiuing  life. 
The;  wra  nguded  u  the  aaOtrj  divinilin  lB,ai 
nrrV't)  of  oilon.     Thej  ippeued 
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bovd  thej  vve  nougiuzai  in  the  pbospboric  liglitA, 
ealkd  tij  madeni  Italiao  nilon  lit  Jira  of  Si. 
Elma,  whkb  pUj  ibout  the  muU  vtd  the  nuis 
(■•  In  migiu  IsupeelBtfl  ftppuent  quui  itdlie  vdo 
famdaita:  vtjuijiri  M  tuDc  periditnntei enMiniuit 
Pollucu  ct  Cutoria  numUK,"  Scntt.  jV.iL  ttnatl.  i. 
t;  oomp.  I'liii.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  Etvqucnt  iJlu- 
daot  of  Kddimi  poet!  lo  Ihae  divinitia  ui  aaa- 
MCtioo  with  navigation  (m«  apecially  llor.  Ccinn. 
L  3.  S,  -Iratrei  Helena,  lucida  ludera,"  and  Iv.  8. 
II).  At  the  ihip  meutJoDed  here  bj  HI.  Luke  wai 
frocn  Aleiandria,  it  maj  be  worth  while  to  notice 
Hut  CaaloT  aiHJ  Polliii  wen  apeclallj  honored  ui 
Ike  aeighboring  distjict  of  CjnnaiGa  iSdwL  l^jjd. 
tgtii.  T.  6).  In  CatulL  it.  dT,  MS  han  diitiiKl 
umtloD  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  UKm.  See  alio 
hrriii.  S-t.  lu  art  these  dinnitica  woe  muetiiiiei 
Kfansiled  ain^j  aa  itan  boTOring  over  a  ihip, 
bat  more  frcqueuU/,  aa  joiuig  moi  oa  bonelack 

eouM  of  Ub^um,  a  dt;  of  AnWi,  at  which  St. 


BnWL    Ob*. :  aaa*  erf 
lutortchl.    Kit.  lOMtiTaad  Folic 
rifht.    la  U 

^ol  tDuched  on  the  mjage  in  qncaUon,  ver.  \-t'. 
Joch  iv;une  were  probablj  painlad  or  eeulptuTv 
■t  the  bow  of  the  ihip  (beuce  wofiJini^iBr;  wf  '*•'<'' 
^  Amiiq,  ait  l<uigit€).  Hii*  ciutoia  wan  i-rr 
freqnoit  in  ancient  ahipbuildiog.  lierodolii'i  xiy 
(iii.  37)  Ihat  Ihe  Phmtciani  UHd  lo  place  tl.c  RJl 
BH  at  iWlia  at  the  bow  (rf  thar  tihJl  Virgi 
<.^n.  I.  aOG)  and  Ovid  (T'-uL  L  ID.  2)  nippl;  u 
with  illuitrationi  of  the  practice ;  and  (JjTil  o 
Aleauidria  (Cranier'i  Cate^n,  ad  L  c.)  laji  tta 
fDd)  waa  alwayi  Uw  Alexandrian  method  of  oma 
MDtldc  <«!h  ride  of  the  prow.    [Snir.] 

J.  8.  H. 

wul),  tB  Martial,  Brig.  lUI.  flB ;  'bnt  lb 
fe  lolBd^  li  btjoDd  ■  doubt.    Tba  ai 
■ad  RoDua  to  not  appiar  M  ban  I 
m  haw  ao^bt  l>  nlo  to  tbs  ri 


CATS  {al  olXoiifwi:  oitftF")  oocun  aaJj  !• 
larueh  vi.  aa  [t^iu.  of  Jer.  3-2],  in  the  pavaff 
bich  acta  forlh  Ihe  Tanitj  of  the  ilab^kmiab  idub: 
Upon  their  bodice  and  iuada  ail  iAla,  awaUowa^ 
and  birda,  and  the  eata  alao."  The  iimk  bTXw- 
»oi,  aa  uaed  bj  Ariatode,  baa  more  particular  rc^ 
Tcnee  to  the  wild  cat  (FrlU  mlut,  Ac).  Herod- 
•tua,  in  the  well-known  paaaage  (ii.  6G)  which  Ireala 
if  the  cata  of  Kg]^  uata  alXaapos  to  denote  Ih* 
lomeatic  animal;  nmilarij  Cicero  {Tuk.  v.  2J. 
IB)  emploji  feiii;  hot  both  Greek  and  l^tin 
worda  are  uaed  to  dcnot'*  otha  animab,  apparently 
kinda  <^  marten  (Jf'irfd).  The  conUit  of 
the  paaaage  in  Baruch  appeva  to  point  lo  the  do 
mcflticvtod  animal.  Perh^  the  people  of  Babj'kjn 
uriginallj  procured  the  cat  from  Egypt. 

The  doDHalie  cat  of  the  aocient  Egjptiana  ia 
ppoaed  bj  aome  tij  lie  identical  with  the  J-'tUt 
imailnla,  Riippell,  et  Nubia,  and  with  our  own 
dumeatic  animal,  but  thae  ia  oonaiderable  doubt 
1  Ibid  matter.     The  FIgypliana,  it  ia  well  knowu, 

lem  in  their  fowling  eipeditioaa;  i 
cafdtal  oOtaaa  lo  Ufl  one;  wfaao  ■  o 


the  mcnn,  of  which  diviiiitj  the  cat  wan  teckuned 

lymbol  (ilemd.  ii.  66;  Wilklnaon,  Anc.  Kgs^.  \. 
!48,  Lond.  ISM;  Jablm^i,  Pant),.  vEitj^.  ii.  «A, 
Ac.  I  IHod.  Sic.  i.  83).  It  ia  gemratlj  bdierail 
that  the  cat  waa  emplojed  bj  Hie  ancient  l^^yp- 
tiani  aa  a  retriever  lo  brirq^  them  the  game  tbej 
killHt  in  tbrirlawUnKeipeditBiu;wecannotimdi» 
anything  of  the  kind;  that  Ihe  eat,  aa  a  great  b- 
vorite,  wa*  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  la 
beyond  diipute,  but  it  wat  doubtleaa  for  the  lak* 
of  a  ahare  in  the  booty,  and  not  fbr  the  boxAt  of 
the  ibwier.  Without  laying  much  etna  on  tta 
want  of  auSrdent  ngadlj  for  retrierliig  ptupona, 
w«  cannot  bdiere  that  (he  eat  eould  ever  hare  beco 
trained  lo  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  baa  a  ntj 
atjoog  avertion.'  See  tbe  wood-cata  ta  Wilkinaon, 
where  Ihe  fiiwier  ia  in  a  beat  aeeorapaoied  by  tak 
cat.  Aa  to  □'".^,  wbicfa  Boebart  take*  to  mean 
inld  dill,  aee  Bbast.  Tie  cat  belongB  to  tbe 
family  FrSdm,  order  Carmnra. 

CATBRPILLAR.  TV  TepnsenlaUTe  bl 
tbe  A.  V.  of  Ihe  Hebrew  worda  cMiU  and  ya&l. 

1.  OdaU  <^''Pg:  Imfit,  Bf^n,  ipofi^n- 
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nMgOf  ftmcAtit,  <Brugo).  The  flebimr  word  oecire 
ta  1  K.  Tui.  87;  2  Chr.  ri.  28;  Pfe.  IzxriU.  46;  b. 
oxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4.  It  is  evident  from  the  inoon- 
liitencjr  of  the  two  meet  important  old  venions  in 
Uieir  renderingi  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  tu  be 
levnt  from  them.  Bochsrt  bias  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
dif^rent  spedea  of  locusts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Locust]  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at  times  visit 
the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
species,  the  most  destructive  being  the  Acridiwn 
jferegriman  and  the  (Edipo(L»  tnigratoria  f  conse- 
quently some  of  these  names  must  stand  either  for 
different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
it.4ect  devouren.  The  term  now  under  notice 
teems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
itate.  llie  indefinite  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  may 
well  we  think,  be  retained  to  express  the  ChdaU^  or 
the  consumer. 


2.    Velek.     [See  Locust,  8.] 


W.  H. 


CATHU'A  (KaBovd;  [Vat.  Kova:]  Cofwa), 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in 
Hebrew  text.  [Fritzsche  {tlxtg.  Handb.  in  loc.) 
makes  r«88o^p  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  correspondent  of  Kodovd.    A.] 

CATTLE.    [Bull.] 

CAULS  (a^P'»ntt7:  iii-wKiKUL'.  tortjuei). 
The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  »*  net- works."  The 
Old  English  word  "caul'*  denoted  a  netted  cap 
worn  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  ( W^  of 
Bathes  Tale,  C.  T.  1.  6599): 

**  Let  IS,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle. 
That  werith  on  a  coverchief  or  a  ealU.^*' 

The  Hebrew  word  shibiAm  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.      The  Rabbinical  commentators  connect 

.t  with  V^T^  thibbeU,  rendered  "embroider"  in 
Sx.  xxviii.  39,  but  properly  "  to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  {Lex,  s.  v.)  ez- 
pixiins  shibisim  as  "  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  tiiey  are  "  a  kind  of 
oet-work  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
ftill :  he  describes  them  as  "  head-dresses,  made  of 
lilk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker-work." 
fhe  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  {CeUm, 
unriii.  10),  but  noting  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  psssage  itself,  and  the  expUnations  of  the 
eotomentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  i^pears  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  net-work 
worr  «a  a  head-dress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it 
was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon  the  net-work 
')r  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it  and  going 
-Dund  frvm  one  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the 
hci  that  the  shff/lsim  were  head-dresses  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
mt.  M  laid  to  be  known  about  them. 

Schncder  {De  Vest.  MuL,  cap.  ii.)  coi\)ectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 

0    "•"    y 

loa  identified  shibisim  with  the  Arab  SLmwuLiJw, 

^komatMh,  the  diminutive  of  ijn^A^.  shams,  the 
IB,  wkieh  is  applied  to  daiote  the  im-ahaped 
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oman.cuts  worn  by  AnL  «t«meD  aloiit  thdr 
But  to  this  GeMnitts  very  properly  dgeelB  (^es.  i 
209),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn  {Arekdui 
I  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  aswistinm.  Tht 
LXX.  render  ifiw\6Kia,  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
Koavfi$ovSj  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  rcXofuvrar,  "belts." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriae  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  .t  "their  ornaments." 

W .  A.  W^. 

•  CAUSEY  (French   chamsee),  a  raised  or 

paved  way  (FlbOD),  in  1  Chr.  zzvi.  16,  18,  and 
Prov.  XV.  19  (margin)j  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  causewoff,  a  eormpiion  for 
causey.  "Causnooy,"  however,  is  fioond  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  vii.  3  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  See  Wor- 
cester's and  Wd)ster*s  Dictionaries,  and  Kastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  Word^Book,  p.  90.  U. 

•  CAUSEWAY.     [Causey.] 

CAVE  (nnrC  :  inrfikaioy:  spehmot :  in  A 
V.  Is.  u.  19,  hoU  ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vu.  U^dem; 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Mearah  ;  Maara,  Vulg.)- 
I.  The  chaUcy  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  have 
also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to  various 
piu7)06es  both  of  shelter  and  defense.  (Page,  Text- 
Book  of  Geoloffy,  p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Phys,  Geogr.  of 
Put.  p.  72.)  lliis  circumstance  has  also  ^ven  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words  ss 
are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  ca\-es, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to 
the  towns  and  places  in  their  neighborhood.  Out 
of  them,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  foUow- 
mg:  — 

n.  "TTT  or  "lh^  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  Aofc ;  usu 
ally  TfM^Ai),  and  catema.     From  this  come  (<f. 

^nn,  dweller  in  catts,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  EdcMU- 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Ttriglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21; 
Deut  ii.  12;  Job  xxx.  6;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp 
775-776;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  410;  Robinaon,  u. 
69, 157  J  Stanley,  5.  tf  P.  §§  68-71.)    [Howtes.] 

(b.)  I'Jin,  land  of  caverns  (E«.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
Burckhsirdt,    Syria,  pp.   110,   S86):    Adporms, 

LXX.:  Auran,  YvUg,     [Haurah.]     (c)   TT^a 

p*^n,  house  of  caverns,  the  two  towns  of  Beth- 
horon  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  6).     [Bbth-robov.]     (d.] 

D^S^il,  tsoo  caverns,  the  town  Hocooaim  (Is.  xv 

5).      [HOBONAIM.] 

in.  D^^^n,  places  ofrtfuge  in  rocks  (Ges.  p 
445)  for  bli^'  Cknt  U.  14:  nr^:  foramina 
[Jer.  xlix.  16,   '-pvuaXiai'   cavemas;]    Obad.  3 
^a/:  scMfimB:  A.\.cl^/U, 

TV,  Tl'yn^l^ :  r^fioKla''  aiUrmn  :  A  V.  den 
a  ravine  through  wfaieh  water  flows  (Ges.  p.  868) 
Jodg.  vi.  9.  . 

The  caries  of  Syria  and  Palestine  arr.  still  mei 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  ■■  babita<fc— 
■B  at  AnAb,  oflw  SaaU,  Ramoth-GikMl  (Bneb^ 
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MBK  TVoMb  m  Sfria,  p.  82).  The  ihepherdi  near 
Hflbran  )mm  their  vilkgee  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
\n  esves  and  mini,  in  order  to  be  neezcr  to  their 
flocki  and  fiekto  (Robinson,  1.  212).  Almost  aU  the 
babttatkms  at  OmJaeU,  Gada^^  an  caves  (Buick- 
haidt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  lystem  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  JibHn,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  63);  and  another  between 
BeUilehem  and  Hebron  (Irbjr  and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

The  most  remaikable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are:  —  1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  do- 
struetion  of  Sodom  (Cien.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  MaehpeUh  (xxiU.  17).  3.  Oive  of  Makkedah 
(Josh.  X.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (xxiT.  3).  6.  Obadiah*s 
eaw  (1  K.  xvilL  4).  7.  EMjah^s  cave  hi  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9. -The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lasanis, 
and  of  oar  Lord  (John  xi.  38;  Matt  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  ap- 
proximate, if  not  absolutelj  identical,  sites  may  be 
sssigned.  Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fuBy  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  phoe  of  Lot's  retirement;  as 
those  on  tiw  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
In  name  with  the  caves  of  £n-gedi  (Lynch,  Namv- 
4vw,  p.  234 ;  Robinson,  i.  600 ;  Stanley,  p.  296).  The 
eave  of  liachpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
aoaque  at  Hebron  (RobUison,  iL  79 ;  Stanley,  p.  149 ; 
Beqj.  of  Tudela,  Ecarly  Trav,  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makki'riah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition 
6aa  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93); 
tor  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
eave  was  ckise  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrim 
and  at  Deir  IhibAn  in  neither  case  agrees  with 
that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
from  Eleuthefopolis  (Reland,  p.  886;  Robinson,  ii. 
23,  63;  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
■une  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the  cave 
believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's  hiding- 
plaoe,  namely,  in  the  Wady  KhArtiti&n  at  the  S.  £. 
of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  with 
the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ddr  DulMn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan* 
ley.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  AnL  vi.  12,  §  8;  Relsod,  p.  649;  Irby 
and  MMigles,  p.  103;  Robinson,  1.  482;  Stanley, 
pb  269.)     [See  Odollam.] 

The  cave  in  whieh  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probfli>ly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  eave  of  El^ah,  as  well  as  of  the 
deleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
an  also  obviously  indetemunate;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  phioe  for  the  former 
OD  Jebel  MQsa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a 
ebapeL,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  sununit 
of  SerbAl,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  ndght  with 
•qual  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49; 
Robinson,  i.  108;  Burekhardt,  p.  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  thoe  is  flraquent  mov- 
ikm  in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  reAig^  Thus 
Ibe  Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  rafoge  from  the 
Philistinss  in  wholes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  whitf 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Hukh' 
9d§  (Hiciimash),  sufficiently  answers  (Suinley, 
».  904:  Rob.  i.  440:  Irby,  p.  89.)  So  also  in  the 
iBBof  (fidcon  they  had  taken  roAige  from  the  Mid- 
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ianites  in  dens  and  caves  and  strongtoldu.  ioeh  es 
abound   in  the  mountain    region   of   Manniseh 
(Judges  vi.  2;  Stanley,  p.  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  aflbrded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  oftoi  vis- 
ited, the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe 
retreat  This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion 
of  1837,  when  Saftd  was  destroyMi;  and  to  this 
modtt  of  retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
(Is.  ii.  10,  19,  21;  Robmson,  ii  422;  Stanley, 
p.  161). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  oidy  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  luumt.  Joee* 
phus  {AfU,  xiv.  16,  §  6)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
ben,  or  rather  insurgents,  vras  attacked  by  soldiers 
let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks, 
and  killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
setting  fire  to  their  stores  of  foel,  destroyed  them 
by  suffi)cation.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been 
in  (xalilee,  not  far  from  Sq>phoris;  and  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  whidi  Josephus  himself,  in 
providing  for  the  defense  of  (Galilee,  fortified  near 
(aennesaret,  which  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of 
ArbeU  {B.  J.  i.  16,  §  2-4,  u.  20,  §  6,  Ki<.  §  37). 
Baochides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  hi  his  expedi- 
tion against  Judsea,  encamped  at  Messabth,  near 
ArbeU,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
of  the  caves  (AtU.  xiL  11,  §  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Mes8ak>th  is  probably  nivD!^,  s/e/w,  or  terraces 
(comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  (Ses.p.  967).  The  Messaloth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber-caves  of 
Arbda  are  thus  {Hobobly  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Met^tiel  (Mag- 
dala),  called  KaUuU  Jbn  Mann,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are  said  by 
Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Reland,  pp.  368,  676;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  331; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91 ;  Ughtfoot,  Ctnt,  Choroffr. 
il.231;  Robinson,  ii.  898;  Raumer,  p.  108:  comp 
also  Hos.  X.  14.)     [Bkth-Akbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  uihabitants 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  ex^ 
tended  bek>w  {AnL  xv.  10,  $  1).  Theae  banditti 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  hi  his  description  of  Tnchonitas.  and  de^ 
scribes  one  of  the  eavems  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strebo,  xri.  p.  766;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jollifib,  TraveU  in  Pal  i.  197). 

Lastly,  It  vras  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jevrish  leaden  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  ovm  concealment  in  the  caves  cf 
Jotapata;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jenisalem,  John 
of  Gischalo,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews  endiav- 
ored  to  conceal  themsehres  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numben  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1,  vt  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  carities  in  the  rook  were  and  are  fre* 
qnently  used  as  oistems  for  water,  and  as  phees  of 
imprisonment  (Ii.  xsIt.  22;  Ka  Tnii  88;  Zeeb 
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Is.  11)  [CurKim;  Pbuoh]  ;  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
aod  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  No 
Gse,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modem  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  a^ja- 
eent  regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the 
«npk>yment  of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky 
soil  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost 
forbids  interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  nat- 
ural or  hewu  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the 
demoniac  among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by 
the  rock  caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jollifie,  L  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  ac^aoent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New 
Test.,  venerated  both  by  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans {Early  TravtU^  p.  36;  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Bfach- 
pelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probability 
d  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275- 
287).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sa- 
maria; of  Habakkuk  at  Jebdthn  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keda,  and  of  Debofah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at 
Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  143, 149;  Reland,  pp.  772,  698, 
981 ;  Rob.  il.  304).  The  questions  so  much  debated 
relating  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads. 
But  whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection 
of  the  names  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets,  with 
the  very  remarkable  rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these 
names  are  sepulchral  caverns  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  art.  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
a^&i  are  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Arab  families.  (Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Mami- 
drell,  p.  446;  Robinson,  i.  241,  349,  364;  Bartletl, 
Walks  abotU  JtrusaUm^  p.  117).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
vast  numW  of  caves  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell  remarks  the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  5tb  and 
6th  centuries  of  the  (Christian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  e.  y.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter*s 
denial,  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii.  c  1;  Maundrell,  E, 
T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
litionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount 
CaTmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants.  (1  K. 
iviii.  19;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  60;  Reland,  p.  329; 
W^mer,  s.  v.  Carmel;  Am.  he.  3;  Sir  J.  Maunde- 
lUle,  Travels,  p.  31;  Sandys,  p.  903;  Maundrell, 
E.  T.  p.  478;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  p.  9;  Stanley,  p. 
153;  Rit(o,PAyk  Geoffr.  pp.  80,31;  Van  Egmont, 
TraveU,  U.  5-7.)  H.  W.  P. 

CEDAB  (T^TM;  K49pos:  cedrus:  from  nS, 

mi  of  T^"^H,  eoOed  or  wmprtssed^  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  Is  commonly  known  ai  the  Cedar  of 
■uebanon. 
The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 

a  TIm  dUhranes  between  the  Lebanon  eedar  and 
ihe  Deodasa  eonslets  chiefly  In  the  eones,  whleh  fai 
k*  latter  grow  tai  paim,  and  npoo  stalks ;  the  leaves 
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an  the  dflMripUona  in  tht  Bible  of  • 
that  it  shoukl  be  tall  (la.  IL  13),  sijrauliiig  {Em, 
zxzi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  ▼.  6,  10).  fit  for 
piUars,  and  boaids  (1  K.  vL  10,  15,  viL  2), 
of  ships  (Es.  xxvii.  6),  aad  for  carved  work  ■■ 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qnal 
ities  ascribed  to  cedar-wood  by  profime  wiiten 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedi|r  of  Cn^  Africa,  aad 
Syria  as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperiahable. 
llie  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  k>ng  and  pro- 
portionately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof 
of  the  temple  of  IHana  at  tlphesus,  which  had  lasted 
400  years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Nomid- 
ian  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  bated  1170 
years !  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Hin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  5,  zvi.  40;  Vitruv.  ii  9;  Joseph.  AnL 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  TrnoeU,  pp.  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  aod 
Solomon  in  their  buildinga  (2  Sam.  ▼.  11;  1  K.  t. 
6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  Tcnaple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  empk'yed  was 
cedar  from  I^ebanon  (Kzr.  iii.  7;  1  Eadr.  iv.  48,  ▼. 
55).  Cedar  is  abo  said  by  Joeephus  to  have  been 
used  by  Uerod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  {B,  J.  t. 
5,  §  2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  u  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  Hvly  City,  ii.  202;  Quaresmius,  Eluc, 
Ttrr.  Sanct,yi.  12;  Per.  p.  2;  Tobler,  BctkUhtmy 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  im{iortant  respects  no  tne  but  the 
cedar  {Firms  ceebfu),  or  its  almost  equi\'alent,  the 
Pinus  Decdara^f^  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numbers  ar>»  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  frtym  the  other. 
No  tree  Is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
modem  specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5 ) ; 
(2)  still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  Inferior  quality  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deaL  Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Boyle  in  ha 
article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto*8  Cydopsedia  (art 
Eres)y  two  only  ascribe  aervioeable  qualities  to  the 
cedar-wood,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mens brought  firom  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount 
liCbancMi.  Accordingly,  Celaius  in  his  Hierubut^m 
icon  has  endeavored  to  prow  that  by  th«  cedar  of 
Scripture  is  nteant  the  Pimu  iybfestris  or  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  by  "fir"  is  intended  the  cypresa. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the 
citrus  of  Pliny,  Caiiiiru  quackivabntj  or  ITu^'a 
articukUay  represents  the  cedar.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  extrerody  hard  and  durable;  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century 
is  constructed  of  it,  which  wag  formeriy  suppoaed 
from  the  Spanish  name  aUrce  to  have  bom  madi 
of  larch  (Cook,  Sketek^  m  ifi/Msn,  p.  5,  an**  note 

also  are  longer  and  mors  dMlnetlj  tsJAsd     Ike  ^m4 
of  both  is  eztrsmely 


tl  IhuI  of  tbuM  uKribed 
cedar.     Tlw  o^fljajjii  of  Celuun  ia  founded  in  gnat 
DKuiin  OD  Lbe  am  itj  the  AnU»  uid  Anbio  writer* 
of  ibe  worf  j)  I,  Ctrl,  andenilji  the  equiyilent  of 
T'^^  trtM,  to  EspRB  Ibe  ddiT  of  Idbaaon,  and 
•lio*U  Alepfo  the  Pinut  ijflFtiliit,  whi 
dkut  both  oftr  that  cltj  ind  on  l^lKtun 
ibtrugunuiilwilliipplyelao  to  the  TIngi 
<•(  Mount  Atba.  which  ii  called  \>j  " 
•111,  %  tiuue  which  Ird  to  the  miitake  u  to  the  loa- 
Letiil  of  the  Cordova  noF  bom  iti  ■iiailuit}'  to 
tlie  Spuiinh  alfrce  (Niebuhr,  litter,  dt  fArnbit, 
p.  131.^.,  and  au»ttofu,ic  p,  169,  Ac;  PUnj, 
//   N.  dii.  Jl,  ISi   Ritio,  £rtt,   Tk^'ai  Uaj, 
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4H).  BmiJw  llwni  Vttl.  Barb,  c  It.  49;  <iwii.  p.  14B,  who  l^tm 
^coiDinoD  jrew.'/iuHi ;  Um>  oplaiaa  of  Cdniu:  Wiiitr,  i.  r. ). 
Ctdi-ai  baod/trn,ut  ]  It  may  heobeerved.  (1.)  ThatunaUHsiwrid  Bi|«. 
fl"^'«  "■'ll^l'  inieuU  on  English-gniwi)  cedar,  or  on  wood  rl«ii-ed 
iVom  the  trace  of  Ihe  aiiciait  cedar  groic  of  Ida- 
non,  do  uot  u  jet  iniididale  all  cloini  of  tlie  cedar, 
whether  Lebanou  or  l>eodara  cedar,  to  ihate  lii  (lia 
qnaJitie*  Micieiitl}'  aicribed  lo  it.  Uciidtx  the  tma 
which  belung  lo  the  one  gnire  known  h)  tin:  naaw 
'  "the  Cedan,"  grovea  ami  ktwii  wnudu  of  cedM 
ound  u>  other  puta  of  the  ranj^e  <lluckiu|;him, 
imrdi  nrnmij  Aiiibi,  p.  41)8;  Any.  L'tj-L  a.  ». 
iSyii'i ;  Robinson,  iii.  bV'i ;  Burtkhardt,  .'•'ywi,  p. 
m;  Ijindon,  ArboreUm,  vol.  iv.  pp.  'ii(K,  aiOT; 
(Jeluui,  IlitnboUmom,  i.  i>;  Uehm,  O^.  He  Ar- 
boribui  amiftrit.  ii.  163,  16J,  lUO).  (3.)  Hat  it 
hai  been  ilreadj  ihown  that  tlw  DeudaiA  cedai 
oalalnl;  |iuwuiu  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pnp- 
(ttjr  i^  dmaUtttj,  aid  to  be  wvting  in  the  I^. 


irt  0'  lJ'^>klll>□.    ii^rtiin  a  Photoflrap't . ) 

9  nf  wood  iiwdlkiel:  anditmayba  added,  that  the  I 


Lr  from  Ljflbanon. 


,j  the  iiiMriit  I  m  -lr  -fjij 
liiigi  inipurleil .  Iliit  (ha 
now  proved  bj"     ' 


III  speakinf^,  thscfore,  of  cedar  of  L^4ianon  illed 
ill  bulidiiig  fur  beuna,  piUan.  or  ceiling  boafda,  it 
)i  inbabk  that  the  wood  of  nure  than  one  tree 
wH  empiojad,  but  miner  Uia  one  name  of  oedar. 
tnd  that  the  trees  which  fiimiibed  the  mnlerial 
frre.  beddea  the  Pbuu  enb-at.  the  Ctdnu  Dtodn- 1, 
he  jew.  ( Tnxvt  hnccnia ),  and  alao  the  3eatcl  pine 
{PoMdigtmli'iM).  The Saiidarac tree ( rAu/i nWic- 
■Joto)  ii  Bid  bjr  Van  %niuul  ( Tmvrli,  ii.  SSO)  to 
teve  becaj  (bund  on  l^lunon,  but  no  hint  of  ini- 
anjwbere  ginm 


Ibe  ksser  cedar,  i« 


r   iXa.Tin»%, 
0  of  cedar  *ood  n 


11  (l« 


irrf-tu,  a  I'bc 


■  glowa 


t  the  abore- '  hardt,  Sj/ru 
in  gnatcr  or  kn  abun-  j  The  gnm 
Iru  msj  have  furuiihed   anon  oouaia 


niiirli. 

nl|>er.  wbkh  i*  ttilt  common  on  the  l.ebaiim, 

d  whose  wood  it  aromalie.     The  wood  or  fti'il 

lhi«  Utr-  WM  anciently  burnt  bj  waj  of  pij 

IK.  operallj  at  rumnl.  (Plin.  H.  N.  liii.  I.  !t  -. 

:  f-'4t.  ii.  biS;  Horn.  OJ.  t.  SD).     He  tnr  ii 

iniiioti  in  Efyfl  tnf  Nubia,  and  aim  In  Anhb 

in  tlw  ^Vad;  Moiua.  when  the  grester  cedar  ii  not 

'    iiid.     It  ii  obvioua'j  likely  that  tl^  uk  of  Ihe 

ire  common  tree  should  be  eigoined  while  the 

'  pniple  were  Hill  in  the  wildemea.  rather  tkui  of 

jn   (Shaw,    TmaU,  p.   484;  Jiulrlk- 


p.  430;  Kuoell.  .\ 
of  trea  known  aa  the  Oiiara  of  l.eb- 
I  of  about  400  treta,  atanding  9DM 
irewian  cf  th*  imuataio  with  no  tnaa 
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mtft,  abooi  6400  fiwt  abore  the  sea,  and  aOOO  he- 
ow  the  •ummii.  About  1 1  or  12  are  very  laxge 
and  ol(l«  35  large,  60  of  middle  size,  and  more  thaio 
WN)  younger  and  smaller  ones/'  The  older  trees 
have  each  seteral  trunlu  and  s|iread  themaelves 
viddy  romid,  but  nimt  of  the  others  are  of  coae- 
like  form  and  do  not  iteiid  out  wide  lateral  brancnes.^ 
In  1550  there  were  28  okl  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
eounted  15,  but  the  numb^  of  trunks  makes  the 
operation  of  oounting  uncertain,  lliey  are  re 
gaided  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  mhab- 
itante  as  living  records  of  S«ilomon'8  power,  and 
the  Maronite  patriarch  was  fomieriy  accustomed  to 
celebrate  thta^  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  kMit  10 
years  a  chapel  has  been  erected  (Kobiuson,  iii.  590, 
5ei;  Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  p.  140).  H.  W.  P. 

Tlieie  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  eres  (tiTS),  invariably  rendered  "cedar  " 
by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.     The  eree,  or 
^  firmly  footed  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  8ignification,<^  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon   {Cedrut  Libani); 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the   Coni/era^  is  dear  fix)m  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.     For  instance, 
the  **oedar  wood*'  mentioned  in  Lev.  ziv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Ctdrus  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  wss 
given;  nor  in  l%ypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"Cedars,'*  says  l>r.  Hooker,  "are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Tau- 
nis,  and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  l^ebanon:  they 
have  also  been  oltHerverl  by  l^hrenlier);  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."     There  is 
another  passage  (hjs.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians 
are  said  to  have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  Lebuion  '* 
for  masts  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir;   in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Pinus   H(tlej*tfmSj  which  grows  in 
l>ebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  UbanL     With 
regard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Ctdi'ut  Libani  —  (see  Dr.  lindley's 
remark  in  the   Gnrdtners   Chrvn.  i.  699,  "the 
worthless  though  lua^nihccnt  cedar  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon ")  —  that  its  inferior  quality  could  i  ever  have 
allowed  it  to  form   the    **  cedar  pillars,"   Ac   of 
Sokinoon's  temple,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  in> 
feriority  applies  only  to  Ijiglish  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  Leban<Mi  s{)echnens.     At  the  sauie  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  close 
grain,  it  has  no  particular  quality  to  reconimend  it 
"or  building  purposes;  it  was  probably,  thcrefi>re, 
jot  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

I'he  C€dru$  Libani^  Pimu  HaUpenstB,  and  Ju- 

a  *  Mr.  Jessup  (see  addition  to  this  article)  says 
chat  the  largeat  of  these  "  Is  forty<«ight  feet  in  ciroum- 
ference,  and  the  remaining  eleven  vary  from  twenty  to 
Uiirty  feet"  {Hours  at  Home  for  March,  18G7;  iv. 
tU6).  A. 

6  •  0r.  Thomson  {Ijind  and  Book^  i.  297)  remaiks 
on  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
which  Is  illustrated  hy  the  engraving  here  given.  He 
■ys :  **  Vb»  branches  arp  thrown  out  horiaontally  from 
Ihe  pam.t  trunk.  These,  again,  part  Into  limbs  whieh 
*h»  asms  horiaontal  dlrecttoo,  and  so  on  down 


«  CDA^ 

miptitu  taDceUa,  were  .  robably  aO  inchded  imda 
the  term  erex ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
by  this  name  u  more  espvially  denoted  the  oodar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  kvt*  i^oxh"  ^  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Pimu  sylvtUi'i*  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  ljel>anon;  but  Dr 
Hooker  sa^-s  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  I/aU- 
ptnna  must  be  the  tnje  meant,  for  the  P.  tyhetft-i* 
("  Scotch  fir  ")  is  not  found  in  l^elianon  or  S}Tia. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
Citnifrr  may  lie  dismissed  at  once.  Deodars  aiv, 
not  found  nearer  to  the  Ijebanon  than  within  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cedar 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  prol>able  that  one 
of  the  snudler  junipers  is  intended  (J.  gabina  f ), 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jvmpertu  exctiac 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.     [JuNiPKit.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  fiivorod  us  with  the  fclkming 
valuable  commmilcation  reUtive  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon :  "  As  fiv  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  S}Tia  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
river,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6000  feet  above  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all  other 
arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  gn>ve  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The  mountains  rise  abo\^ 
them  on  the  X.  K.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  gorges,  ravines,  or  any  other 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  whole  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  ^-aDe} 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a  n)ck\ 
ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  vrith  til- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flaaks. 
base,  and  summits,  recalling  Switzerland  vivi«ly 
anil  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  \isit  (Octobt  *, 
1800)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  about  the  cedars  wei : 
perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pole  yeUow  red;  and  the 
view  of  this  great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so.  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  <^ 
what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hollow. 
I  have  said  the  flow  of  the  x-alley  is  flat  and  broad ; 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
lie  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  k>w 
stony  hiUi  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to 
100  feet  above  the  pbun,  whidi  sweep  across  the 
x'alWy.  These  hiDs  are,  I  beUeve,  oM  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
pbun  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  l^^wnon.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for 
supposing  that  theur  formation  dates  from  the  glac'al 
epoch,  llie  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  without  analogy  in  re- 

to  the  minatmt  twigs,  and  even  the  arrangemeDt  of 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  temleMy. 
OUmb  hato  one,  and  yon  are  dsUghted  with  a  sueesk 
skm  of  verdant  floors  spread  aroond  the  trunk,  anA 
gradually  narrowing  as  yon  aaeend.  The  baautlAi 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  riss  out  of  this  grsei 
flooring.**  ▲. 

c  From  tlM  onnssd  root  tHM,  i.  q,  Arab.  \Ay  ee« 


traxity  f nflifi'l  Jkmamitgm  m. 


nsf  s.  ▼ 


CEDAK 

mH  to  other  ooniferwif  Itmi  hi  Swut  aad  Him»- 

l>r.  Hooker  dnws  miteatioii  U»  the  uiiibrtuniite 
disregard  shown  witk  «pect  to  che  weedtingn  u- 
Dudljr  produced  from  he  old  cedar-trees  in  I^h- 
anon.  It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  bet  that 
uu  treet  are  seen  much  lees  than  60  jears  old! 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings;  and  it  ii  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 
are  sd<^ted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  might 
eaaiiy  be  done  by  fiDociug  and  watenng.^* 

W.  H. 

*  It  has  been  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (e^-en  by  Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  140,  3d  ed.) 
that  the  U'shmeh  grove  above  described  was  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient "  cedars 
of  Lebanon,*'  though  Seetzeu  found  oedars  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  at  EtnAb,  north  of 
Ehden,  and  speaks  of  two  otho*  groves  which  he 
did  not  pemnally  visit  (Kob.  Later  Bibl,  Rts.  iii. 
683).  Khrenberg  also  in  1823  found  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  l^ebanon 
range  which  lie  north  of  the  road  between  13a'albek 
and  IVipoli  (Kob.  U>kL).  More  ncentAjf  other 
large  groves  were  described  by  lierggren  and  the 
botanist  IV>v^  (Kitter,  Krdk.  xvii.  638).  hut  we  are 
indd)ted  for  the  fullest  information  on  Uiis  subject 
to  the  Kev.  Henry  II.  Jessup,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  who  has  visited  vid  described  no 
leas  than  "c/emi  dutiad  grovtt  of  cedarg  in 
Blount  liCbanon,  two  of  them  of  great  size  and 
numbering  thousands  of  trees.  Five  of  these 
groves  are  in  Northern  and  six  bi  Southern  \jeAi- 
anon,  and  their  utuation  and  rdative  altitude  aliove 
the  sea,**  \\i.  Jessup  remarks,  "  are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  whole 
Lebanon  range,  at  an  average  height  of  from  iiOOO 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  covered  with  fi)re8t« 
of  this  imperial  tree.**  (See  his  article  on  the 
**  Odar  Forests  in  Mount  l^ebanon  **  in  //otif*«  ut 
Home  for  Mareh  and  April,  1867;  iv.  406  fT.,  4i>9 

ft) 

Of  the  groves  in  Northern  l^ebanon  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  the  famous  H'sberreh  grove,  is 
one  at  el-Hadith,  first  vinited  by  .Mr.  .lessup  in 
1866,  in  which,  as  he  says,  **  the  trees  are  literally 
Innumerable,  eztenduig  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
and  eontaiiiing  cedars  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples*'  {Uoun  ni  ffimu,  iv.  409).  Mr.  Tria. 
tram  visited  the  same  pbee  in  1864,  and  describes 
the  largest  of  the  trees  as  ^  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  dreumferenee,**  but  he  found  **  none  that  ap- 
pnaebed  the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence"  {Land  of  Urael^  p.  634,  2d  ed.). 

In  Southern  Lebanon  there  was  a  forest  of  oedars 
a  few  yean  ago  near  *Aiii  Zehalt^,  oontauiing 
**  more  than  10,000  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size;  *'  but  » the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,**  as  Mr. 
Tristram  calls  him,  **  sold  than  to  a  native  specu- 
ktor,  who  cut  them  down  for  pitch.**  The  stumps, 
however,  remain,  aad  luxuriant  young  plants  are 
springing  up  on  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  visited  the 
place,  ai^  measured  one  stump  **  neariy  15  feet  in 
diamelflr  "  {/Iimr$  <d  Home,  iv.  491)).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  groves  now  flourishing  in  South* 
sm  Lebanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  **  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  ^Cedars  of  the  Lord    themselves.** 


Dr.  Hookflr*S  paper  "  On  the  Oedars  of  Leba- 
.  Jbe.**  In  Urn  Nat   Httt.  A«Fine,  No.  v 

Wtan^y  has  a  bsantual  paragraph  ifon^ud 
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It  contains  about  800  trees,  the  hugcft  measuri^*; 
over  30  flaet  in  dreumfierence.  **  Perhaps  20  of 
them,**  says  Mr.  Jessup,  *•  will  measure  from  20  to 
25  fieet  in  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  thifrn 
are  large  aul  venerable  in  appearance.  There  i« 
not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  grove.**  Near  el- 
BarOk  there  is  a  much  kuger  grove  or  rather  forest, 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  Hiey  cover  an  area 
of  neariy  one  hundred  acres  along  the  moontmn 
side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  rarine. 
.  .  .  The  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girtli 
about  20  fleet,  and  they  vary  in  sise  down  to  a  fbot 
in  diameter.'*  Befew  this,  at  about  fifteen  minutes' 
ride,  lies  the  northeastetn  grove  of  el-BarCik,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 
about  200  noble  trees,  the  huipast  24  feet  in  euvum- 
ference. 

Mr.  Jessup  in  his  visits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Post,  an  experienced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  be  the  genuine  Pintu 
cednu,  A. 

OETDROK  (^  KcSpi^y;  Ahix.  [1  Maoc.  xv. 
39,  Kaiipop;  41,]  Kf3p«:  [1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41,J 
Gedor  [but  Cedi-on,  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9]).  1. 
A  phtce  fortified  by  Cendebseus  undtf  the  orden  of 
king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Maoc.  xv.  39, 
41,  xri.  9).  It  was  not  fiv  from  Jamnia  (Jabue), 
or  fit>m  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a  winter-torrent 
or  wady  (xcifu((36ovt)t  on  the  eastward  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Maccabees  bad  to  cross  before  On- 
debflpus  could  be  attacked  (x^^  A).  These  condi- 
tions are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modem  place  Knii-a 
or  KlUrahj  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  below 
the  river  Rubin,  and  three  miles  soi^ti-west  of  Akir 
(tJcron).  Scbwarx  (p.  119)  gives  ^^  modem  name 
as  Kadi-vn,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
{(Jeech.  iv.  390,  note)  suggcsU  TtU  el-Tw-mus,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  ths  name 

of  the  brook  Kidixm  (t">li?  bn3s=*«tht  bbck 
torrent**)  in  the  ravine  beknr  the  eastern  wall  of 
.Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  I^achmann,  with  Al> 
[AS  A,  W  D,  see  betow],  has  x^^H^^ovs  rod 
KcSpi^y;  but  the  Kec.  Text  with  B  [CL  and  most 
of  the  uncials]  has  r&y  ir^dpwv,  t.  e.  "  the  brook 
of  the  cedan  **  (so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  MSS-  [as  Sin.  D]  have  the  name  even  so 
fer  corrupted  as  rov  Ktipov,  cedri,  and  r«»r  94t^ 
8fK»r.  In  English  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (Uke  Cephas,  Cenchrese,  Chuza^Ac.)  with  a 
soft  C;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it 
has  no  oonneetimi  with  *'  Ceidar.*'     [Kidkon.] 

G. 

CEIXAN  (KiAtly;  [AM.  KfiA<U:]  Omiso). 
Sons  of  Ceilan  and.^zetas,  according  to  1  Eadr.  v. 
16,  returned  with  Zorobabel  from  Babyfon.  Then 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

OEIUNG  (l^QD,  ftom  1?D :  iieoiXoordB- 
fitlfftf  1  K.  vi.  9;  to  cover  with  n^ftert,  Gesen.  p. 

696;  Schleuaner,  Lex,  V,  T,  KoUioer,,  or  ^^Hll^ 
(EB.xli.16),  a/i<tm4;).     The  descriptions  of  Seripi- 

on  a  visit  to  the  cedars)  In  whieh  be  brings  togtChsr 
In  a  striking  ptuture  all  the  Bcriptora  alluskms  to  thb 
eslebralsd  fatmi  {Notieu  ^  LoeoHtiei,  p.  SD  C). 
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■•  (1  K.  ii.  S,  IS,  %ii,  8;  S  Cbr.  OL  &,  S,  Jm'. 
nii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  uid  of  JoRphni  (A^U.  nil.  3, 
fS  S-e,  IT.  11,  f  S}.  (bow  tl»t  the  cdliiigi  <«  the 
Tonplt  Mid  tlw  pilno*  of  Um  JbhuL  kuigi  wen 
iDnud  of  oed«r  plulu  oppliod  lo  the  beuu  or 
jtnnU  emung  from  mil  to  mil,  ptobulilj  willi 
■uuk  pud>  (Mrrrtf^wTo),  edged  m  ' 
■ith  gold,  ud  Dured  with  ineiaed  oi 


It  b  pnbslds  tint  both  Egrpttu  ■: 


mooeu  woe,  id  uiu  h  m  outs'  nnncnei  of  irchi 
teeUml  omilnictiaD,  followed  before  the  Koaui 
jxriud.     [AKCiiiriKTUiiK.;     like  oonHrucUoii  un 

detiffEB  ot  AiejTun  oeiliuga  in  the  toon  unporUii 
^ijildifigi  CAD  onlj  be  co^|ectund  (IajitiI,  \in- 
ic,ti,  u.  2S5,  WJ),  but  Lbe  proportioni  iii  the  wi" 
tlMHliKlvei  uiwer  in  a  grmt,  degree  to  thoae  me 
tinned  in  Scripture  (.Vi'n.  ■•ml  Bab.  p.  (MS;   K> 
guoMi,  flandioot  of  AnAiUcUirt,  i.  2U1).      )- 
unple*,  bowero',  ue  exluit  of  Egyptien  ceiliiigi 
•tucGo  pAintod  with  devicei  of  >  dtito  much  earlicr 
thui  Ihil  of  SolouKin'i  Temple.     Uf  the«  it\ 
the  principal  ut  the  guilloche,  the  cbeiron, 
the  acnll.     Some  we  piioted  in  blue  with  Uah, 
ud  otben  bear  repreeeiitatkini  of  bird*  Mid  otlier 
emblema  (Wilkuuon.  Aac.  KgypL  ii.  390).     The 
eKvauve  u«  of  vsmilion  uid  other  gUritig  colon  izi 
IComui  boiiae-p&iiiting,  of  which  Vitiuviue  at  &  liter 
dnU  coDipLiiru  (vii.  5t,  maj  ha^-e  been  introduceil 
^kiui  Kgypt,  whence  also  caue  in  all  prolAbiUt^'  tl>e 
tute  for  vermilion  punting  ahown  in  J^oiakim'a 
oaLKC  l.ler.  uii.   14;  Am.  iii.   15;  Williuumi,  t. 
19).     See  also  the  deacriplioni  given  hj  Atlieiiitus 
(v.  p.  1B6)  of  the  tent  of  ftolenij  Phiiadelphus.  and 
the  iihip  of  I'hilopator  {ib.  p.  306),  and  of  the  to- 
called  aepulchrea  of  the  king!  of  Sjrii  neu-    T 
(llaiwelquifit.  p.  IGS). 

The  panel  wort  in  ceihngi,  which  has  been  < 
Kribed,  u  luund  in  Orienbd  and   North  \Mi 
Jwellingt  of  Ute  and  nudeni  times.     Shaw  i 
•cribee  the  eeilioga  of  Mooriih  boiuo  in  Uari)ai7 
sa  of  walnnot,  •itber  "  nrj  vtfuUj  pajnled, 


of  panda,  with  i^lded 


t  IhimawuB  u 


ellcilelj  painted. 


«K»uips«iiis  puiela  of  blue,  on  ublch  are  inacribed 
renoi  and  chapCm  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Abo 
tomb  Bl  I'aJniim,  with  a  stone  ceiling  henutifull} 
iwelled  uid  puntfd  (/li'^nicu.  i.  34,  3T.  S7,  SO, 
tai:  cf.  lleiit.  vi.  H;  ilw  Ijuie'a  .\/<d.  Egypt.  1. 
IT,  3t].  iiany  of  lbe  rouiui  in  the  l>aUee  of  the 
Hooia  at  the  Alhambn  were  ceiled  and  oinairwnI«d 
it  i^eometrical  pattema.     Theee  atill 


OBNCBRELV 

tb*  AlhunbiB  Court  of  tlw  Crjatil  IVae&  Th, 
tndait  EgjptiuB  need  eokmd  tiki  in  th^  \juH 
ingi  (Alhm.  *.  iOSi  Wilkiuaon,  ii.  387).      TIh 
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ftW 

) 

1 

tm 

^3^3] 

■  1 

l^[^ 

Vi^lM  odUnf  from  hex*  lu  IJatr. 

due.  -X^we 

Korpri™,) 

Ike  lut(  ia  ohierved  b;  (.'budiii  to  hare  pn^«iM 

n  Penia.  and  he  nmitioiD  >«inUful  hpedn>»»  «f 

„,»,k,  .rJ.e«,ue,  and  inlrud  w«.l-,«rk  in  <BUn^ 

1  iBpahAn,  at  Kooni  ill  the  mui^iie  of  Kalinia,  aiid 

he  KTOuiul   and  hoiated  to  Uielr  podtiun  bj  ma- 

hlnwy   (Chardin,    Iliy'iv-,   ii.  434,   ir.    136,  rtL 

MT,  nii.  40,  plate  311;  Olearius,  p.  341). 

H.  w,  r. 

•  CELLARS.     [Jo.ti.ii,  No.  7.] 

CELOSYK'IA.     [CiBi^vRiA.) 

CBN'CHREA  (•xuratdy  CEN'CHREA 

tnde  with  the  Aaialic  ahcns  d 
the' Medlbsranean,  ai  l^cba^um  llMlrdU)  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italr  and  the 
w»t.  A  Une  of  walla  eiteiided  from  the  eitadd 
of  Corinth  to  lA^ha^uu,  and  Ibua  the  |wa  of  Ceu- 
chres  wae  of  peculiar  uilUtarj  uiiportaiice  in  lefar- 
eaice  to  tbe  approach  along  the  lilhniua  ban 
Northern  Creece  to  the  More*.     [O'UiNTii.] 

St.  Haul  aailsl  tmm  Ceoehre*  [Acta  iviii.  18) 
on  hie  T«tum  to  S}Ti»  front  hia  aBCoiid  iiiiMion*r]F 
jounie}';  and  when  he  wrote  hia  eplille  to  tb* 
KDniatis  in  the  courae  of  the  thint  jvuniej,  an  or- 


bcen  named  Ijiciua,  and  tu  have  lieai  a|ipoiiitfld  bj 
SLl-iul. 

The  diitaiKe  nf  Cenchrate  fton)  ('urinUi  «>a  TO 

■Udia  or  about  nine  uiila.  I^uaaniiia  (ii.  3}  da- 
■crihee  the  mad  aa  having  loiiiha  and  a  grow  of 
cypreaaes  li;  the  wajwdc.  IIk  modivn  Tilbge  of 
Kitrut  rrliuna  the  ancient  name,  which  ia  eoniae- 
tund  by  ]>r.  .Si)>thorpe  to  he  derired  frnu  Ihe  niil- 
let  (ic/7irf)il,  which  aljU  giowa  there  (WalpoLj** 
Tr'irtli,  p.  41).  Some  tracei  of  the  molea  of  tk« 
port  an  Blill  vialhle  (■«  Leaka'a  It-nm.  iii.  pp. 
^■■i-ra).  The  following  coin  aibibiu  Um  pott 
eiictlj  aa  it  ia  deecrilied  lij  PauaMiiaa,  with  *  iMi- 
pie  at  the  eitmtiilj  of  each  mole,  and  ■  atatve  of 
Neptune  on  a  nek  l>et»nn>  tbem.  J.  51.  H. 

*  KtKxpiii  i>  tbe  iiih.-ai  fumi.  hil  In  modvB 
Gteek  the  educated  itiUwriir  Ktyxpf^  (Kuij^haa 
ri  'CAAqturi.  u.  318).  !1  ii  ailiiateri  new  tha 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  lean  llie  wiriF  naiH 
aa  doaa  alao  the  Imy  (ceArJi)  iiil"  wlii>4i  i)m  rbit 


CENDKBEUS 

.     It  it  a  little  •outh  of  KuUtmaki,  the 
glalaon  of  the  iteamcn,  and  thdfefora  under 

the  tnrdkr'i  eye  who  erQuee  the  isthmua.     Whco 
Ptad  WM  thflfe  he  ■»  the  plaoe  fiill  of  the  numu- 
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OolooM  Oain  of  Oorinth.  On  the  obrene  the  bead 
of  Antooioni  Plus ;  on  the  i«?«rM  the  port  of  Oeo- 
ehrMB,  with  o.  L.  i.  o.,  thet  !■»  oouoinA  lats  htlu 

OCMUIITHOI. 

mentB  of  idolatry.  On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 
inth he  passed  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minen-a. 
In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  fii^ure  of 
Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  ui  the 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Uis.  llie 
Greek  mytholo^  made  Cenchrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, founder  of  Cenchree,  but  in  that  may  only 
have  ennobled  some  trivial  name  elready  m  use 
(Rangabes,  as  above).  H. 

CENDEBEUS  (accurately  OENDEBiE'- 
US,  KcvSc/Scuot;  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  1,  8,  Ae- 
iScuof,  Acu^eos:  Ctndtbceus\\  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xt.  38  if.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon,  b.  c.  138.  He  fortified  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon MaccabKUs,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xn.  1- 
10).     [AjiTU>CHU8  VII.]  B.  F.  \y, 

OENSBR  (nnnp  and  nn^CpD  :  in  LXX. 
*nostly  irvpcioy,  but  also  Bvftncri  and  BvfAtar^ptop: 
tkmibuhan).     The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words 

(from  nnn,  to  »tize  or  lay  hold  of^  especially  of 
4re)  seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to 
ffiffi  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  Ac., 
such  BS  the  appendages  of  the  brazen  altar  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23,  in  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  iwapvarplst  ivofvarfip,  or  perhaps 
vr^ff/AO.  It,  however,  genersUy  bears  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  second  word, 
^und  only  hi  the  kter  books  (e.  g,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ; 

Ea,  r\i\,  11),  (der.  Hn'*^!?,  iiwense),  that,  namely, 
>f  a  ..-niail  poi^able  venel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive 
burning  'wairi  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
eense  fi^r  t>?mlng  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to 
whose  oflBce  this  exelusively  belonged,  who  bore  it 
m  his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  in  the 
nost  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and 
fivid  eonnectkm  (3  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
Tha  **  Korah  and  his  company  "  were  biddei   t  > 


take  "censen,**  with  which  m  emulation  of  Aaraa 
and  his  sous  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselveaa 
(ooDjp.  Ex.  viii.  11);  and  Moaes  tells  Aaroo  to  take 
M  the  oenser  *'  (not  a  ss  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that  of  the 
Moctaary,  or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  tha 
plague  by  atonement     'Vhe  oidy  distinct  preoepte 
legaidmg  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  U,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  alta., 
i.  e.  of  incense,  ^* censers"  ere  reckoned;  and  in 
I«v.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  high<priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "  the  **  not  "  a  oen- 
ser "  that  he  is  ordered  to  ^'  take  *')  into  the  most 
holy  phoe  within  the  vail,  where  the  ** incense'* 
was  to  be  **put  on  the  fire,''  i.  e.  on  the  coals  ic 
the  oenser,  **  before  the  Lord."     This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.     Solomon  prepared  **  censers  of 
pure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii. 
50;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).     Possibly  their  general  use  may 
be  expUined  by  the  imagery  of  Hev.  viii.  .3,  4,<»  and 
may  have  been  to  take  up  coaki  from  the  brazeo 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
(*  golden  altar,"  or  **  altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  nioniiiig  and  evening  (Kx.  xxx. 
7,  8).     So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  ^to 
bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  ^  a 
oenser  in  hU  hand'*   (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19).     llie 
Mishna   (Joma,  iv.  4)   mentions  a  silver  oenser 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  from  some 
chamber  where  such   utensils  were  kept  (t6.  v. 
1,  and   Bartenora's  oomment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  oenser.     On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  uf  finer  stand- 
ard {Tamidj  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.      The 
word  dvfuafHipiO¥^  rendered  ** censer"  in  Ileb.  iz. 
4,  probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense."  ^    [Ab- 
TAK.]     (In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  be  found ;  Sonne- 
schmid  de   Thym.  Sand,  is  rderred  to  by  Winer 
s,  V.  KauchfiMS.)  IL  H. 

CENSUS    (1^^^,  or    HJ^Q,    nunibtrmg 

T  •  •       •.  • 

combined  teith  kutration,  from  *TpQ,  sutrey  m  or- 
der  to  purge,  Gesen.  1120:  LXX.  &pi0/A^s;  N.  T., 
awoypa^''  dinumeralio,  deacnptio).  I.  Moses 
hud  down  the  Uw  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  Chat  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  |  a  shdcel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  ymn 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A 
previous  law  had  also  ordered  that  tlte  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as 
the  first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to 
be  redeemed,  and  the  rest  witki  one  exception 
offisred  to  God  (Ex.  ziii.  12,  13,  xxu.  29).  The 
idea  of  lustration  m  connection  with  numbering 
predominated  also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of 
Antiq.  s.  v.  lAUirttm),  and  among  Mohammedan 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prqudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  15;  Crichton, 
ArtUna,  ii.  180;  see  also  Lane,  Mod,  KgypL  \i.  72, 


o  OmsdIus  s.  v.  nriTTO  seems  to  prefer  the  see- 
icbI  mmning  of  a  flre^hovel  in  this  passsge ;  but,  froii. 
Hum.  xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  feshloo  of 
'JtlaK  ss  that  nssd  1^  Aaron  Ix  the  priestly  fiinetlaa 
««,  as  the  lebelUoD  waa  evMsafly  a  deUberatriy  ee» 
mofemeDt,  is  there  any  dUBeolty  in  suppf^ilnf 
It  ofpieparaClon  snasslsd  In  the  text. 

here  Is  A4/la»wr^,  fron  ^he 


kifiapot  of  Matt  iL  11 ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  ^UJi^  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 

e  This  word  undeniably  bean  this  senss  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  lU.  8,  $  8,  who  f^ves  it  stmllariy  the  epithet 
Xfnunvv ;  ss  also  In  Phllo,  D$  Vit.  Hn.  p.  068,  ed. 
Puis.  It  thof  beeomes  mm  •iwtacpnfpiov  tv^tafLariK, 
tha  sxpteMdOD  rt  the  samo  thing  in  UCX.,  Iz.  zxz. 
1,  but  Its  simpler  meaning  Is  morel}  that  oif  an  "  l» 
•tmmMit  for  the  «vyua|M  (hieense),"  and  thos  eitbsi 
-,  or  taaoense  altar.    See  also  1  Maee.  i  21«  tt 
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fi).    Hie  inrtATioeg  of  oumbering  recorded  in  the 
9.  T  ueu  follows: 

L  Under  the  exjireie  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
axviii.  26),  in  the  dd  or  4th  month  after  the  Ez- 
odot,  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
Ihe  purpoae  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  tak^  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
87). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  tjLodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken 
for  a  double  purpose,  (n.)  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
AfU.  iii.  12,  §  4).  llie  total  number  on  this  occa- 
■ion,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted  at  this  time 
•lao  to  603,550  (Num.  ii.  32),  Joeephus  says  603,- 
650;  each  tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
special  leader,  the  head  of  the  tribe.  (6.)  To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  redemption  oflfering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-bom  both  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  numbers  were  taken  ai  all 
the  first-bom  male  persons  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  including  ail  of  the  tribe  of  l^evi 
of  the  same  age.  The  Levites,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
bora  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  numbers 
were  22,273,  and  for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was 
made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51). 
If  the  numbers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
Jiose  given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  dififer, 
be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  two  number- 
ings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses. We  can  hardly  otherwise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numbers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  intoral  (Caluiet  on  Num.  i.  Pictorial  BiUe^ 
ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  hesd  men  in  each  tribe  as  leaders,  as 
wcjl  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedigrees 
of  the  fismilies  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Arabia^ 
ii.  186,  186;  Niebuhr,  Dt»cr.  de  tArcUne,  14; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Ti-ibts^  88;  Jahn,  HisL  Book 
11.  8,  11;  Malcolm,  SketcJies  of  Persia^  ziv.  157, 
159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  ]4aee  88  yean  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites,  amounted 
x>  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,870.  All 
tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the  following: 
Reuben,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2,770;  Simeon, 
37,100;  Gad,  5,150;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali,  8,000 
each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.).  The  great  diminuUon  which  took 
phice  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
of  Zimri  (Calmet,  on  Num.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
hiuid,  the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  in 
danasseh,  of  20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher, 
.1,900,  and  Issochar,  9,900.  None  were  numbered 
\i  this  census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  previous  one  in  the  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  63-65 j. 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  wh<^ 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  mimber  the  people  without  requiring  the 
statutable  offering  of  ^  a  shekel.  The  men  of  Israel 
sbov«  20  yean  of  age  -vere  800,000,  and  of  Judah 
fOC.OOO,  toU)  1,300  (NK)     The  book  of  Chron.  gh«s 
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the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  JsdAh 
470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  as  thaA  Lati 
and  Beigamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chr.  nL  6, 
xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gtires  the  nnmbsn  of  I— si 
and  Judah  respectively  900,000  and  400,000  (S 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9,  and  Oslmet,  ad  loc.;  I  Chr.  zzi 
1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant,  yii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Sofe 
mon,  by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  raleetine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,- 
600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labor  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (Josh  ix.  27 ;  1  K.  ▼. 
15,  ix.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xxu.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captirity,  mentimi  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  suoeeasiTe 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  popuhUion  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Hehoboam  (b.  c.  975-958)  ooUeeted  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abuam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  load* 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,00u 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3, 17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  man 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Beigamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  viu.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  sulgect  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  HisL  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Jndah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  coukl  bring  into  the  AM 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  aimed,  under 
2600  oflScers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  AnL  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating 
popuhition.  Thus,  (a.)  Gideon  fh>m  4  tribes  col- 
lected 32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  viL  3).  (5.) 
Jephthah  put  to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Jndg. 
xii.  6).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  befose 
were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (c.)  Of  Benjamin 
25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  whieh 
slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  ita  eitaea, 
the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers 
in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  XX.  35,  46).  (d.)  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  Darid  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  (r.)  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  oouM  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  m  Israel  oould  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (/.)  The  numbers  cai^ 
ried  captive  to  Babyk»n  b.  c.  599  from  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  ftt»m  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  Ui.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  witk 
Zembbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  4S,- 
360  (Ezr.  U.  64);  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
bebnged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Bei\jamic 
It  is  thus  that  the  diffonenoe  Letweso  the  ta^ 
(ver.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  iv*  aeooantetf 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  whieh  dose  nol 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  In  Nehfinial 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  rsforanee  to  tkt  JHT 
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jc  JubUee  the  mheritMioai  In  the  Holy  IjuuL,  which 
aed  been  diiturfoed  by  the  Captivity,  aad  elao  to 
Meertidn  the  fiunily  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  br 
H  possible,  the  parity  of  the  Jewish  rsoe  (Ezr.  ii. 
50,  s.  a,  S,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10  j. 

In  the  seoond  caravan,  b.  c.  458,  the  number 
was  1,496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  uichided  (Ear.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  olgects  that  the 
pedij^rees  uid  enumerations  which  occupy  the  fint 
d  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronides  were  either 
uompoeed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  after- 
wards from  existing  records  by  £a«  and  others  (1 
(;hr.  It.  38,  82,  39.  v.  9,  vi.  67,  81,  vu.  28,  ix.  2). 
In  the  ooune  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the 
numben  of  tlie  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tain. Thus  Keuboi,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
^Fanasaeh  are  set  down  at  44,760  (v.  18),  Issachar 
Bfc  87,000  (vu.  5),  Bsi\{aoiin  59,434  (vii.  7,  9,  11 :, 
Asher  96,000  (vii.  40).  Besides  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Ephrahn,  and  Manasseh 
(is.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  pcnnts  are 
dear.  1.  That  great  pains  vrere  taken  to  ascertain 
snd  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  populati<Mi  above  20  years  of 
see,  excepting  I^evi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's  cen- 
lus,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
ixiv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  bdng  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  Ins  than  4  times  tUs  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
befenged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Bei\)amin  (induding  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
hig  a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later, 
Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  fix>m  the  same 
I  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had  307,- 
100  men  and  2,600  officers.  Whether  the  number 
sf  the  fordgnen  subject  to  Jehoshaphat  constitutes 
the  diflersnoe  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tahi. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
induding  the  trsns-Jordanie  tribes,  so  &r  as  it  is 
poMible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down 
u  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah  and 
BeiU^uii^  ^  3,135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
T%e  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  he  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
t  q.  mile,  the  area  bdng  about  11,400  sq.  miles, 
'.lie  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
mika,  and  its  popuhtion  in  1852  was  1,987,832,  or 
sn  average  of  345},  but  in  some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yoricshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
vid  lAncashire,  whose  miited  area  is  8,642  sq. 
toOes,  eontained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,860,216, 
IT  father  more  than  446  to  the  sq.  mile;  whl'^  the 
tmnty  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1,064  pcfsons,  the 
ITcat  Kiding  of  Yorkshnre  496,  and  Warwickshire 
iM  Id  the  aq.  mile.    The  isbnd  of  Barbadoes  eon- 
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tains  abdut  166  sq.  miles,  and  ui  1860  contained 
a  populstion  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  mile 
rhe  rop-ilaUon  of  Malta  in  1849  was  115,864,  oi 
1,182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  tvro  last  instanfes,  tliere- 
fore,  alone  supply  an  average  superior  to  tha 
ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  David,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the  exception  men* 
Uoned  above,  to  give  1,480  to  the  sq.  mile,  a  popula- 
tion exceeded  only,  in  England,  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (6,683),  and  approached  by  that  of  Lan- 
cashire (1,064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  read- 
ings on  which  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trifling  variations,  the  same  results  as  those  pre- 
suited  by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  Zahkn ;  Glasse,  PhU,  Sacr.  de  catutU  cor- 
nptionii,  L  §  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  tlie  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
induding  Simeon,  are  found  123  "  with  their  vil- 
^lages,"  and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not  all  the 
othen,  was  walled,  we  know  that  tiie  population, 
probably  exdusive  of  childiwi,  was  12,000,  whilst 
of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than  Ai 
(Josh.  vui.  25,  23,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21-28, 
xix.  1-9).  If  these  "dties''  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  GaUlee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  At  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  dUes  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  leut,  whether 
dties  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  liad  not  leas 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (B.  J.  ill.  3,  §  2,  4;  comp. 
Tac.  Hut.  V.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Ce:itius,  A.  d. 
66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numbers 
sssembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  <m  the 
number  of  bunbs  sacrificed,  compared  with  the  prob- 
able number  of  persons  partaking,  gave  2,700,000 
persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tac.  //tsf.  v. 
12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished,  and 
during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Beddes 
Uiese  many  deserted  to  the  Homans,  and  were  dis- 
miised  by  them  (B. ./.  vi.  8, 9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  suppodUon  of  foreign  influx  {6fi6^v\o¥  imjC 
o^K  hrix^iov)  imply  a  large  native  popuktion; 
and  63  yean  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barelio- 
chebas,  Dion  Casdus  says  that  60  fortified  towns 
and  980  villages  were  destroyed,  and  580,000  per- 
sons were  slain  in  war,  beddes  a  countless  multitude 
who  perished  by  fomine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that 
PalesUne  became  almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass 
kix.  14). 

I4utly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  ot  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  witii  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profime  writers,  and  of  which  the 
preset  n^lected  state  of  cultivation  aflbrds  no  test. 
This,  combined  with  tlie  podtive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  Ihe  probability  of  at  least 
wpyonmaXit  ccmctnea  in  the  fov^going  estimatei 
of  population  (Tac.  HuL  v.  6;  Aimn.  Mare,  xiv 
8;  Joseph.  B.  J,  iii.  3;  St.  Jerome  en  Easek.  xz. 
snd  RaU»inieal  authoritice  in  Rdand,  e.  ixvi. :  Shnv 
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TraveU,  ii.pt  2,  e.  1,  pp.  386,  340,  Mid  275;  Hm- 
Mlquist,  TrnveU,  pp.  120,  127,  laO;  Stanley,  S,  if 
PaL  pp.  120,  374;  KiUo,  Phys.  Gtogr,  p.  33; 
fUnmer,  PaUutina^  pp.  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  ziii.  16,  zxiL  17;  Num.  xxiii.  10;  1  K.  iv. 
10;  Actaxii.  20). 

II.  In  X.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  taxing,**  says  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
kwoypdi^tfrBru  waarcuf  r^v  olKOUfi4iniy  aurti  ij  iLwr 
ypeuph  Tfpiim)  4y4vtTO  ^tfiowtvoyros  rrjs  2vplas 
Kvpffriou,  and  in  the  Acta  alludes  to  a  disturliancf 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"texing"  (Luke  u.  1;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  connsted, 
80  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an 
enrolment  of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
apfiesir  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  Other's;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children :  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  tlnis  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  Imti'um^ 
or  solemn  piuification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  alwa^-s  immediately  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  arts.  Cen- 
tus,  Lusti'um ;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  22 ;  Cic.  dt  Legg. 
iii.  3;  Dig.  50,  Hi.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit  48;  Cluiton, 
Fa^.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  Republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  r^ulated  at  their  discretion 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53, 56 ),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  namely, 
(1)  n.  c.  28;  (2)  b.  c.  8;  (3)  a.  d.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  A.  n.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial  ex- 
tent of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as  an 
exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  himself 
kept  an  accurate  account  (J!n'tvinr%um\  like  a  private 
man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  hr.  13; 
Suet.  Aug.  21,  101;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11;  Tab.  Ancyr. 
vp.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Emesti). 

A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
i^t  for  tlie  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Arm.  i.  31,  ii.  6 ;  Liv.  Kp.  134, 
130). 

The  difficuHies  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cvkknius. 

H.  W.  P. 

CENTURION.  [As  a  military  Utle,  see 
Ak.my,  p.  164.] 

*  It  is  worth  notice  that  all  the  centurions  men- 
doned  in  the  N.  T.  of  whom  we  learn  any  thing 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  their  office,  .opitear  in  a 
avorable  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  read  in 
Matt.  viii.  h  ff.  the  Jews  bure  testimony  that  "  he 
jOved  their  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagc^ue.** 
His  faith  and  humility  were  so  great  that  when 
Christ  proposed  to  come  and  heal  his  sen'ant,  he 
■epliefl,  *'  Ixffd,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
some  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only  and 
piy  servant  shall  be  healed.'*  He  had  been  bom 
\  heathen,  but  Christ  declared  of  him,  '-*■  I  have 
wt  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  The 
lentarion  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  cmd- 
flxion.  saw  the  portentous  character  of  the  events 
which  aocompanieJ  the  Saviour's  death  (Mark 
(T.  ^19;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  right- 
lUiMH  of  his  claima,  and  oonfeased.  **  Truly  this 
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r  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  The  mune  of  Condfas 
(AcU  X.  1  ff.)  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the  hirtory 
of  the  churdi.  Before  he  had  any  kiiowledg«  of 
the  Cfospel  he  had  renoimoed  idolatry  and  bmnM 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  (cwrfjB^s)*  He  "•  feared 
God  with  an  his  bouse,"  abounded  in  alms-giviDg, 
and  had  a  "  good  repute  among  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews."  His  prayers  for  light  and  gnidanoe 
were  heard  and  answered.  By  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  provklenoes  he  was  at  ksi^th 
honored  as  the  first  (ientile  convert  who  was  re- 
cei\'ed  into  the  church  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  universality  of  Christ's 
religion  and  its  independence  of  the  rites  of  J  odaisnLi 
It  is  not  certain  that  Julius,  Paul's  keeper  on  the 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1  ff.),  became  a 
Christian ;  but  he  is  described  as  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  and,  as  may  be  mferred  tnm  the 
ascendency  which  the  apostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  voyage,  was  capable  of  appredating  the 
noble  character  and  rare  endowments  of  his  pris- 
oner. H. 

CETHAS  [Kn^oj].    [Pbtkr.] 

CETIAS  (Kupds'  Caria),  1  Esdr.  t.  ». 
[Kehos.] 

•  CE'SAR,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc    [CiESAK.] 

*  CESARE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.    [Cm- 

AREA.] 

CETAB  {Krrrd$:  Cetha),  1  Esdr.  t.  MX 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemii^. 

CHA'BRIS  Chfipls,  [Xafipis;  Vat.  Sin.] 
Alex.  Xafiptis'  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viii.  10  (9) 
Chafn-i])^  the  son  of  Gothonid  {6  rod  r.)i  one  of 
the  three  »' rulers"  (ipxotrrts),  or  "andects** 
{irpt<rfi{ntpoi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CH ADIAS.  ''  lliey  of  Chadias  {oi  XaSiund 
[Alex.  OvxaSiotrai;  Aid.  ol  XaSias]),  sud  Am- 
midioi,"  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabd.  There  are  no  correspond- 
ing names  in  Elxra  and  Kehemiah. 

*  Fritzsche  {Exeg,  Ilandb.  in  loc)  identifSei 
Chadias  with  Kedesh,  Josh.  xv.  23.  A. 

•  CH^'REAS,  the  proper  orthography  for 
Chrrkas,  2  Mace.  x.  82,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  (tr  Ipn,  Vfc,  H^  '  ChaM.  ^V ' 

xyovsj&x^pori  tttp^Pf'^foi''^)*  TheHeb. 
words  rendered  chaff  in  A  V.  do  not  seem  to  have 

precisdy  the  same  meaning:  tTQ^Qsc^  ^ross, 
hay;  and  oocurs  twice  only  in  O.  T.,  namdy,  Is.  t. 

24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  tT  ^H  is  not  used.  Prob. 
ably  the  Sanskrit  knkachs=haf^  is  the  same  woid 
(Boi^,  Clou.  p.  41). 

yV2  or  V^  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing 
from  the  gram  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat  The  car 
r>'ing  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  Is  an  ordinary 
Scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgraenli 
(Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiU.  3;  Zeph.  u.  2  [Job  xxi 
18;  Ps.  i.  4,  XXXV.  5;  Is.  zxix.  5]).     The  root  o! 

the  word  is  V^^»  toprest  out^  at  of  milk ;  wiienci 
its  seoood  meanhog,  to  tepdrate, 

73J[n  is  rendered  ttraw  in  Ex.  ▼.  7, 10,  11,  Ac, 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.    In  Ex.  ▼.  12,  we  nad 

]9^^  tD|2,  ttMUforUraw;  so  that  H  is  Ml 
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the  mne  aa  ■tubbfe.  It  meana  atokW  eat  into  ahoii 
portioaa,  in  which  atate  itwaa  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricka  were  made  to  give  it  oonaiatency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  38,  mention  ia  made  of  a  mixed  ibdder 

for  honea  and  camela  of  barley  and  ]^i*t,  soch  as 
the  Arabs  call  tUm  to  this  daj.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtf^   Geaenius  was  of  opinion  that 

]^  waa  Ibr  H^DTI,  from  root  HS^,  to  huiid, 
in  wftwiioe  to  ediJAoes  of  .briclu  made  with  straw. 

Roedi^  prefiers  to  connect  it  with  ]^2,  which 
properly  ImpiieB  a  separation  and  division  of  parts^ 
and  ia  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

disoemment;  so  that  \V^  signifies  properly  any- 
thhig  cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thtt,  1492). 

The  Chaldaio  word  ^V  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

il.  85.     It  is  connected  with  «the  Syr.  Jt^^^ 

Mid  Arab.  \  \yAj  *'•  «•  »  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  itguring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN.    Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  badges  of 
sffioe;  (2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  ooniining  prisoners. 

(1.)  The  gold  Cham  (T^^)  pkoed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Duiiel 

(Dan.  T.  7f  named  Tf^^Q*!?)}  are  instanoes  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  vmgnia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilidiison's  Anc*  Egypt,  ii.  26);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
§  27),  but  a  tok.'M  of  investiture  (Dan.  /.  c. ;  Morier's 
Steomd  Jimmey,  p.  93).  In  Ez.  xvi.  11,  the  cluun 
ia  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  novereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  for  oniameiital  purpo«es  were  worn  by  men 
sa  wen  aa  women  in  many  oountriea  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii  370),  and  probably  this 
WM  the  ease  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The 

necklace  (p37)  oonsisied  of  pearls,  corals,  ike., 
threaded  on    a   string;    the   beads   were  called 

TyVnHy  from  tnn,  Ui  ptrfwalt  (Cant  i.  10, 

A.  V.  Mduuns,**  where  (« of gold"are interpolated). 
Besides  the  necUaoe,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
X.  4)  hanging  down  as  fiir  as  the  waist,  or  even 
tower.     Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named  D^3nnQ7 
(i«i|rt0'Koi,  LXX. ;  ^una/ce,  Vulg. ;  Twend  tiru  Uht 
Uktnvion^  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18);  a  nmilar  ornament, 
the  hiU'dy  still  exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Mmitm 
Egyptiam,  App.  A.).  Hie  Midianites  adorned  the 
iseks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  viil.  21,  26); 
.he  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i. 
101).     To  other  chains  wen  suspended  various 

IfittkeU  — as  scent-bottles,  tT^gH  ^P)^  {ViUeU 
or  AoMses  <f  the  mmi,  A.  Y.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 

K«,  D^3'V'?3  (Is.  iU.  23).  Step^haint,  rX)1  y** 
[tmidrng  oniamentg,  A.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
Sttkle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
a  mineing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).     (3.)  The  means 

a  <*  Our  ealeedony  belnfc  often  opalawent  —i,  e.  bav- 

»g  sooMthiog  of  Plloy'a  "  Carbancalnram  lgn«"  In 

*  t  —got  eonfoanded  with  th*  GarBh«lonlus  or  Panfc 

I  of  a  palo  color,  and  this  agiln  with  his  gnon 

K«mnMM««  and  KmXxiUm99  an 
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adopted  for  confining  priaonera  among  the  Jews 

were  f«tten  similar  to  our  hand-cuA  D^nt27rn 
(lit.  (wo  brtustSf  as  though  uuMle  in  halves),  fosi- 
ened  on  the  wriflts  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34 . 
2  K.  XXV.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Komana, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cuffed  to  one,  and  occasionally 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cuff  on  the  one  being 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  chain  (Acts  xii. 
6, 7,  xxi.  33  [xxviii.  16,  20;  Eph.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i. 
16];  Dkt.  of  Ant.,  art.  Catena).         W.  L.  B. 

•  The  ** chains*'  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  iiad- 
arene  maniac  was  bound  (Mark  v.  3,  4)  were  ap 
parently  ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
his  phrensy  (Siccnro^rtfai),  while  he  crushed  or 
shivmi  to  pieces  the  iron  fetters  {avrrvrpi^Stu) 
See  Kkttkrs.  H. 

CHALCEDONY  (xaXinfa<6y :  duUeetkmiiu), 
only  in  Hew  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  aa  bein^ 
the  utoiie  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heiiveiily  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
uHxleni  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varietiea  of  agate: 
siieciiiienii  of  this  sub-species  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
Ijeu-ly  ur  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translucency, 
are  kmnvii  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sonietimer 
popularly  called  *'  white  canielian.'*  ^  There  ia  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  {De  Lnpid.  §  25)  refiers,  aa 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  (^aloedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  muat  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent cariionate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald, 
[t  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  Pliny  (.V.  H.  xxxvii.  5);  the  white 
agate  u  mentioned  by  him  {N".  H.  xxxni.  10)  as 
(Mie  of  the  numerous  varietita  of  Achates  (.\gate), 
under  the  names  CerachaUM  and  /jeucachnte*.  The 
ChakfdoTtius  was  so  called  from  (Jhaloedon,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  no  great  value;  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's 
neck.  Mr.  King  {Amtupte  Gems,  p.  8)  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pluiy  understood  it. 

W.  B 

*  Thomson  {Ijmil  ami  fitntk^  i.  437)  speaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  (3|  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  **  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  last,  in  gathering 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  donkey-loads  fa* 
DeirAt,  and  finom  there  they  have  betdi  dispersed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Some 
fire  years  ago  I  discov«ned  a  new  tocality  of  it  ex* 
tendhig  from  Jisr  Kuraone,  bdow  Mushgarah,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  Buk'ah,  at  J(\b  Jennfn. 
'Ilie  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  siae  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  huge  m^n.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  akmg 
the  southern  aqd  eastern  base  of  Mount  Osius,  and 
in  a  few  other  places.  Cf  the  twelve  manner  of 
stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviiL  17-2i))  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardiua.     If 

tinoally  Interchanged  in  US  Marbodus  ainady  andor^ 
stood  It  of  oar  Gaieodony  as  shown  by  hte  **  Pa! 
kMMqos  Chaicodoiiias  ignli  \abet  ^f'soi.**  —  CW 
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Mm  Mpphire  u  the  lapis  lazuli,  ii  is  also  met  with 
b  oertain  parts  of  Syria.^' 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  with  what  familiarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  names  and  qualities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xzi.  18-21),  who  exhibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  be  expected  to 
possess.  Hut  u)  the  Kast,  where  such  stones  abound 
and  are  applied  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  inteUigenoe  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  the  equals  of  artisans  and 
scholars.  "  I  venture  to  say  '^  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  **  that  this  donkey-boy  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  Bible-re«idors  in 
America  by  his  fitmiliar  acquaintance  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relative  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  m  the  Word  of  God.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  unlettered  prophets  and 
apostks.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfecUy  at  home  among  precious 
stones,  and  without  eflbrt  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzzled  and  does  still  puzzle  oiu'  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in 
regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  tlie  same  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  for  entirely  different  gems, 
and  lexioographers,  oomnientators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain.*^  II. 

CHAL'OOL,  1  K.  iv.  31.     [CalcocI 

CHALDE'A,  more  correcUy  CHALD-^I'A 

(Q^-rftt??  :  if  Xa\9ala:  ChaUiten)  is  property  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  ap- 
pellative Casdim  (or  "  ChaldaBans  *'),  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in 
this  extended  sense.  Tlie  origin  of  the  term  is 
rery  doubtful.     Casdim  has  been  derived  by  some 

from  Chesed  ("T^^),  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22) ;  but  if  Ur  was  idready  a  city  "  of  the  Casdim  " 
liefore  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  name 
of  (  iisdim  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  fh)m 
bis  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  Chaldsea 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  Knbmidha  (Chil- 
mad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This  is  possibly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymology  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Kaldi  or  Kaidai.  not  Cuodim, 
is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  ttrtdboundaries. — The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans 
is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  — 
%t  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
ftream.  The  country  to  the  east  is  Fllam  or 
Susiana;  but  the  entire  trfact  between  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable  by  irrigation 
from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  Chaldca  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
ung.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  except  by 
the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  neariy 
.V.  W.  and  S.  B.,  a  distance  of  400  miks  along  the 
louTK  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  fVom  Hit  on 
khe  Euphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  VKpna^  may  be  oon- 
lidered  to  mark  its  northern  limits;  the  eastern 
boandary  is  the  Tigris  itself;  tue  southern  the 
Gulf;  on  the  west  :U  lioundary  is  some- 
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what  ill-defined,  and  in  fiu*t  would  vary  SfoeonliDi 
to  the  degree  of  sidll  and  industry  devoted  to  tibt 
regulation  of  the  wators  and  the  extension  of  woii^i 
for  urigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  d 
the  Chaldean  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  on  the  Arabian  side  throug^iMit  its 
entire  extent,  running  at  an  average  distanoe  frun 
the  Euphrates  of  aliout  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country.  —  Tbt 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by 
a  modem  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  oonditaoa 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  Umes.  "  In  former  days,**  h« 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water-courseB, 
which  spread  over  the  surfiice  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  of  a  t<)eming  population  were 
supplied  by  a  rich*8oil,  not  l«8s  bountiful  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyi)tian  Nile.  Like  islands 
rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood 
frequent  gro\'es  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardem, 
affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 
highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  finom  the  busy  dty. 
ITie  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day! 
Ix>ng  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  coinws 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formeriy  diffused  life 
and  v^tation  along  their  l>anks,  but  their  chan> 
nels  are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  offshoots  are  whoDy 
effaced.  *  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says  the 
prophet,  *  and  they  shall  be  dried  up ! '  AD  thai 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  <  glory 
of  kingdoms,'  —  *  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,*  — 
is  recognizable  in  the  numerous  moiddering  heaps 
of  brick  and  nibbish  which  overspread  the  sur&oe 
of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  the 
graves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  buf 
an  arid  waste  —  the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dweUs  there.*' 
(l>oftus*s  Chnii/tcft^  pp.  14,  15.)  The  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  n^lect  of  man. 
**  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same  writer 
observes,  **  why  lUbylonia  should  not  be  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  thiddy  inhabited  as  in  days  of  jore ;  a 
little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
would  again  restore  the  fertility  and  population 
which  it  originally  possessed.*'  The  prosperity  and 
fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  property  ap- 
plied and  husbanded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  entire  plain  a  gard^i.  Left  to  themadves,  they 
desert  tlie  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  learing  ku^  districts  waterless,  and  otben 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhdm  tracts 
formerly  under  cultivation,  which  become  covered 
with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  beats 
lireed  a  pestilential  miasma,  lliis  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  Babylonia  under 
Turidsh  rule;  the  evU  is  said  to  be  advancing:  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  DiHsiotu.  —  In  a  country  so  unilbrm  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisioDS 
could  be  only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  an 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldsea.  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo^ 
raphers  a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southen 
portion  of  Babykmia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  soUy)  ot 
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tfM  li^bt  bonk  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  A ; 
l*toL  T.  20).  Babylonia  abo\'e  this  Is  aepynteH 
into  two  districtSf  called  respectively  Amordtivift  aiid 
AuramtU.  The  fonner  is  the  nauie  of  tbe  oetitral 
tvritory  round  Babylon  itseif ;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
borders  on  Aasyria  (Ptot  t.  20). 

4.  Cftfes.  —  Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all 
times  fir  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
»  Babd,  and  Ereeh,  and  Aocad,  and  Calneh  ui  the 
land  of  Shtnar/*  aie  the  first  towns  mentioned  in 
SeripUtre  (Gen.  x.  10).  The  «  va«t  number  of  great 
cities  **  which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotns  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  ui  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marldng 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
IIm  most  important  of  thotie  which  have  been 
identified  are  Borsippa  {Birt-Ximrtui),  Sipixira  or 
Sepharvaim  (J/o9i«6),  Cutha  {fbi^thitn),  Calneh 
{Niffer),  Erech  (  Warka),  Ur  {Afugheir),  aiilmad 
(KnliOfufha),  lArancha  {Senkerth),  Is  (/AV),  Du- 
rsba  {Akkerkuf) ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a 
multiinde  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  (lenesis  (x.  10); 
tlie  Teredon  of  Abydenus  (Kr.  8):  Adn^  Ruhtu, 
Ac.,  towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of 
these  places  —  Ur  and  Borsippa  —  are  particubrly 
noticed  in  the  following  article  [Ciiam>ean8].  Of 
the  rest  Erech,  larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in 
early  times  of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha, 
Sippara,  and  Teretlon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch. 

5.  CannU.  — One  of  the  most  remarlcable  feat- 
ores  of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  ss  has  been  already 
alserved,  its  net-worlc  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  pirincipal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "  Royal  Ri>'cr,"  or 
Ar^Maleha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anb'try  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modem  Satltiryeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkrrkuf, 
snd  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad: 
(2.)  The  NnAr  Mnlchn  of  the  Arabs,  which 
bnuicbed  off  at  Ridhivaniyrh^  and  ran  across  to  the 
lite  of  Seleucia;  and  (3.)  The  S'fhr  KtUhn^  which 
itarting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miles  above 
MatnSb^  passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the 
Tigris  20  miles  bdow  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the 
nuMt  important  of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
HU,  where  tbe  aliuvisi  plain  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and 
fieO  hito  the  Perrian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bvbinn 
jreek,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el- Arab ; 
while  a  second  nuun  artery  (the  PaUacopas  of  Ar- 
rian)  branched  finom  the  Fluphrates  nearly  at  J/o- 
ioib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighborhood 
jf  Borsiiipa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  southwest  of 
Babykm  were  irrigated.  Front  these  and  other 
dmilar  ehannds,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
wt,  fh>m  whieh  Anther  cross  cuts  were  made,  until 
It  length  every  field  was  dul}  supplied  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sen  of  Nenfjef,  Chnldmin  mnrshe*^  ifc  — 
Shaldca  oontidns  one  na(  iral  feature  deserving  of 
IMdaJ  description  —  the  '*  great  inland  freshwater 
m  of  ycegef"  (lioftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
vater,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
ioiis,  but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
Ispth,  surrounded  by  cUfib  of  s  reddish  sandstone 
II  iJaess  40  fioet  high,  extt  ods  in  a  sonth-eastcriy 
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direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  from  about  bt  81^ 
63',  long.  440,  to  lat  31o  26^  kmg.  44o  35^  lU 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  firom  which  it  is  dis 
tant  (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
Ume  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Scmava^ 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  ShatrtU 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Ne^ef^ 
from  the  Birt-Nhnrud  to  JTu/h,  and  ttom  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  fiuiious  Clialdiew  marshes  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  12;  Arrian,  A'ayi.  Al.  vu.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distLoct  from 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  Hindi- 
yeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  that  is 
eflfectually  closed. 

7.  Pt-vductiow.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  lias  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  th^ 
work!  where  wheat  grows  wiM.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (f  V.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  lArley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  ap> 
pies,  awl  many  kinds  of  shelled  fhiit  Herodotus 
dedared  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
2004bkl  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fokl. 
Strabo  made  neariy  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§  14);  and  PUny  said  (//.  N,  xviU.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  culUmtion.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  nativcH  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes;  with  a  fuel 
equal  to  charvosl,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its 
360  uses  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  14).  Herodotus  says  (i. 
193)  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  pahns,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3) 
obeen'es  that  from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Peraian  Gutf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms 
are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  there  do  not  grow  thickly,  except  about  the 
villages  on  their  banks.  Tbe  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is 
left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  irrigation ;  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owmg  to  the 
same  neghsct.  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  ^  the 
sea  has  come  up  upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered 
with  the  waves  thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water*'  (Is.  xiv.  23);  and  also  that  '*  a  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  '*  (Jer.  I. 
38),  that  she  is  '*  wholly  desolate  "  —  "  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert"  (16.  12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Ckakkvi 
and  Svsiana;  Iiiyard's  Nineveh  and  Bab,  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv.;  Rawlinson's  Ilerodutus^  vol.  i.  Essay 
Ix. ;  and  Mr.  Taytor's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Atiattc  Society^  rol.  xv.  [Also:— Rawlinson, 
fire  Grenf  Monnrchiet  of  the  Ancient  Heathen 
Worlly  vol.  i.  liond.  1862;  and  Oppert  Hittoire 
de$  impire*  de  Chaldee  et  ^Atgyrie  d'agfr^  let 
monuments,  YenaiDes,  1866  {horn  the  AnnaleB  d* 
philM  "hretienM,  1860).    A.]).  G.  R. 

OHAIiDE'ANS,        or        CHALa)EBB 

(n^'TO?  :  XoXfcuoi:  Cknldad),  appear  in  Seripl^ 
ore  nntfl  the  time  of  the  GantMtT.  m  the  peopis 
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at  Iha  xnntrj  whidi  bw  Bdijkm  for  iU  ta|dul, 
■ud  wbkh  Ii  iUdf  termed  Sfahiu-  Cf^V  ) ;  but 
«  tlia  book  d(  Duuel,  while  Uub  meuiing  ii  itill 
found  (t.  30,  stid  ii.  i),  ■  new  wine  ihowi  ilaeif. 
Tlia  CluldiHuii  m  duied  with  the  migiciwu  Mid 
utrotunntn;  uid  evidently  form  ■  Bit  of  priat 
etaN,  who  b»ve  ■  puuliv  "  tongue  "  and  " ' 
ing"  (ii.  i),  ud  are  iwniulted  hj  the  king  i 
K^oiu  aubjecu.    Ilis  aune  vuktj  uppeua  ii 


>  Childa^a 


Bwoitu,  lie  ni 


D.  6'f.  581,   I 


e  [T»ti 


,    Or. 


while  Herodotm,  Uiodonu,  Sttabo,  ud  the  later 
ttriten  alnHMt  uDiversdlj  enipbj  it 
Met  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  thej  regard 
«itba  u  prieata  or  m  pliilowiihen.  With  thia 
new,  howe^'GT,  ia  joined  mnother,  which  but  ill  har- 
■uoDiiea  with  it;  nuielf,  that  the  Chaldsuis 
the  Inbabitanta  c^  a  particuUr  part  of  Kabylor 
Til.,  the  cDuntJ7  bordoing  on  the  I'enian  Gulf  and 
on  Arabia  (Strah.  ivi.  1,  §  0;  Hoi.  v.  20). 
help  of  Che  iiiBcriptlona  recently  diacorered  i 
HHintrr,  these  ditcrepaociea  and  apparent  a 
dicttona  ire  eiplicable. 

It  appean  that  the  Clialdeiiia  |  KuUii  or  Kcldi] 

many  I'uahite  tribea  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  aflerwaida  aa  Chaldvaor  Itabykni^ 
llieir  apedal  aeat  was  probabi;  that  aouthern  |ii 
tion  uf  the  Hninlr?  wbidi  is  found  to  liive  »  li 
retained  the  name  of  CbaUiea.     Hen  was  Ur  " 
the  ChaMeo,"  the  mcdem   Mugheir.  which  1 
wutb  of  the  Cupbratet,  near  ita  junction  with  t 
Shal-tl-IUt.     Hence  would   readily  come  those 
"three   bands  of  Chaldeana"   who  were  inatm- 
toenta,  umullaccoui];  with  tbe  Snhaan,  in  the 
■fGiction  of  Job   (Job.  i.  15-17).     In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Knidi  grew  in  power,  their  name  gnid- 
uallj  prevailed  over  that  of  the  oilier  tribea  inhabit- 
ing the  country;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tivity it  had  bepm  to  be  used  generaDy  for  alt  the 
inhabiUnti  of  Babylonia.     We  may  siiipeet  that 
when  the  name  ia  applied  by  Reroaua  to  the  dynas- 


jTOiepga.  The  dynaaty  of  Naiiopolaaaar,  however, 
was  (it  ia  probable)  really  ilinldEan,  and  thia 
greatly  helped  to  alabliah  the  wider  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation. It  bad  thua  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  both  ethnic:  in  tbe  one  it  was  the  ape- 
cial  appellative  of  a  particular  mce  to  whom  it  had 
Sclonged  ftom  tbe  remotest  timea.  in  the  other  it 
lesigiiated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
T»  predominant.  We  have  still  to  trace  ita  trans- 
ference tma  an  ethnic  to  a  mere  clase  sense  —  tna 
Uie  name  of  a  people  (o  that  of  a  priest  caate  or 
•ect  of  phikMopberi. 

It  has  been  observed  a)<ove  that  the  KnliS  proper 
*ere  a  L'ushite  race.  This  is  proi-eil  by  the  rs- 
tiains  of  their  language,  which  closely  teeemblea 
,lie  Cnllii  or  ancient  lniii:ii^;e  of  Kthinpia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  intcriptiuns,  that  while  both  in 
Aaiyria  and  in  later  Habylonia  the  Semitic  type 
of  speech  prevailirf  for  civil  purpose*,  the  ancient 
l.'uHliile  dialect  waa  retjiined,  na  a  learTied  language, 

doubt  the  '^  learning  ^'  ajid  the  "  tongue  "  to  which 
nfrrence  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  -1).  It 
kecame  gradually  innccf'ssible  to  the  great  mass  of 
he  peopfe,  who  were  Semitiwd,  by  ..... 


Mnifaig,lii  tb*  old  Chaldean  or  CtuUte  bn^ui^*. , 


CHALK  STOKES 
Hence  aD  who  studied  it.  ahatenr  On  r  ori^  <■ 
nee  wen,  on  account  of  their  knowiedge,  lamet 
CbaUcttia.  In  thia  vnae  Datud  him^C  tbe 
"matter  of  the  Chaldmis"  (Uao.  v.  II),  wwiM 
no  doubt  have  besi  reckoned  aioong  them :  and  so 
■e  End  Sdeucui,  a  Greek,  called  a  CbibUeu  b] 
Strabo  (xvi  1,  §  S).  It  may  be  doubted  wbetfaei 
the  ChaJdcana  at  any  Ume  were  all  j^ieata,  tlwii^ 
no  doubt  prieati  were  required  to  be  ChaWaati*. 
They  were  really  the  leanied  claaa,  who  by  tb^ 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  adenee  had  c> 
come  ita  depoaitaries.  They  were  prieala,  niag^- 
cuina.  or  aationomera,  at  their  prefsence  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupatioua  inclined  them ;  and  in 
the  laat  oT  tbe  three  capadtiea  they  ptubably 
effected  disci'i'eriet  of  great  importance. 

Accorduig  to  Slrai-o,  who  well  distinguiahea  {xn. 
1,  i  0)  bawrtn  the  Iwiied  Chaldieans  aud  the 
nterc  nice  descended  ftotii  the  ai^ient  KaliH,  which 
continued  to  predoniiuale  in  the  oouutry  boidtfing 

scale  of  Chaldean  leanii»g,  Hinilppa,  and  L'r  cr 
Orchoi,  To  these  at  may  add  irom  I'liiiy  («,  JV. 
vi.  26}  twootbera,  Itai'jlan,  and  Sippu*  or  S-- 
pharvalm.  The  Cbaldanna  (it  would  a^ipear)  eoc- 
gregated  into  liodiea.  fumiing  what  we  tnay  perbtf* 
call  univenitiea,  and  ]iureiuiig  the  atudit*,  in  iriiidi 
they  engaged,  logetlier.  'Iltey  proliably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  tbe  earlier  times,  hut  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  ii]  astronomical  science,  to  whidi 
'"leir  serene  sky,  tranapareiit  utuiospbere.  and  Rg- 
lar  horizuii  specially  invited  them.  The  ubscrva- 
ons,  covering  a  spiKe  of  IINI3  }-eaji,  which  <.'aUis- 
lenes  sent  to  ArialoUe  horn  ISabykm  (Siniplic.  wJ 
Iria.  lit  CaL  ii.  123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
ity  of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  tbe  care 
ith  which  it  had  been  pmerved  by  tbe  learned 
lass.  In  later  times  the;  seem  ceilaiidy  to  bait 
degenerated  into  mere  fbrtune-lellets  (C'ic.  ile  Dh 


I.  Gel),  i.  9;  Juv. 


i.  653,  X 


this  reproach  ii  not  Justly  levelled  against  the  Chal- 
doans  of  the  empire,  and  iDdeed  it  wai  but  pH- 
tiaDy  diamed  so  late  sa  the  Hgo  tt  Aogntni  (m 
Stnb.  iTl.  1, 1  B).  O.  B 
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Chriitiaiii  u«  giren  mt  tbe  end  of  iJie  K[ 
lo  Umn  (Koni.  ivi.  a-1).  Tbeofflce  wh 
ma  ipfcntitlv  iliat  of  pu))Uc  InuuiH-  or  'ii-ciii'iu, 
M  Uw  Vuls^  miden  hii  title.  TLcm  nioni'i 
mn  inftrior  niaijigtfala,  who  bmd  Ibt  chugt  of 
Um  public  cheit  (ai-»t  /juUicii  ),  mod  were  uiider  tbe 
utlmritj  of  Uw  Knat«.  Tbc}'  Iwpt  tbe  accuunti 
sf  [he  public  revenuca.  iu  the  GI(hhU7  of  Hliiloi- 
oiui  (be  word  tiicoriiuii  a  eipUirial  i  4x1  t^i 
iniioaiia  rpawiiiij,  and  in  the  P»ndect«  tbe  lenii 

lie  or  private  monej.  It  ii.  u  Urotiut  reoiarlu, 
one  oT  thuM  worda  which  hiTB  been  Imiarerred 
bvtn  the  house  to  the  itstc.  In  old  gloawa  quoted 
tu.)  we  find  iiroiriiu  ei[jaiiied 
•y  Inraiiimlt  ^uirsu,  mnd  in  Kcorduic 
Ihe  truitlaton  of  the  Genen  Vovon  hive  pUcod 
"  neeivn  "  in  the  muglii.  Erumut  inlerpreUd 
the  word  qaittlor  miiiu.  St.  Amhroae  thought 
that  Uw  oWce  of  the  fEconoinui  principsU]' 
■ided  in  ret{<ilt>tlng  the  pri«  of  ttie  nuHwti,  and 
hence  PiucirDJui  wu  erroneoail]'  led  to  Interprc' 
the  tmn  of  the  sdile.  TbeopbjUct  rendered  i 
i  (iOiioiWii,  i  rporartTtii  T^i  inJAtwi  Hopirtoii 
and  ii  rtiUuwed  by  Ben,  who  )prei  ^nvcurnliT. 

In  in  iiiKription  in  the  J/nrm.  Oxoa.  <p.  K, 
ed.  1T32{  we  find  ritlkv  oiKoriiif  'Aaln:  uid  ' 
■nothcT,   mention   ii  made  of  Miletua,   who   ' 
ocooomui  of  Smjnia  (Ini.  ai.  K;  we  I'rideai 
Dsta,  p.  177).     Another  in  Gruler  (p.  nuci.  7, 
Saliger,  1616]  containa  the  ninw  of  "Secundiu 
Arkariui  Kdpuhliae  Amerinorum ; "   but  the  one 
which  bean  moat  upon  our  piunt  ia  ginn  hj  Orel- 
liui  (No.  28dl ),  and  nKDtioiu  the  "  arcaii'ui  pro- 

For  further  inlbrmilioa  aee  Reuteuna,  Synlnyin. 
/<ucr.  p.  4ai;  lj>  Cerdi,  Jifceii.  Sua:  op.  b6i 
EbDO-,  Oh.  Sner.  u.  6Sj  lud  a  note  bj  Krinealui 
le  the  Maiiaom  Oxonitmin,  p.  bib,  ed.  177" 

Our  Inoaliton  had  good  Ruon  for  rai 


hy  inc  nwne  of  the  «  Monitor  of  thj  y!h  "  (JTatrf 

fen'  \ilaliau.  Gray),  a  hirge  >lnn  g  r^itUe  oomiMNi 

iu  I^TP'  lud  uthir  part*  at  Atriex.     Arabian  writ- 

'  corded  niiny  wonderful   thinga  erf  thip 

d  apeak  eapeciiUy  of  ita  power  in  fight- 

uig  with  nudica,  ind  with  the  dnib,  a  cloaelj  allied 

eciea  [Ti>iit<.»kJ.     No  doubt  much  they  reliti 

fabulous,  uid  it  Hcmi  Ihat  there  ia  aouie  confu- 

ju  between  the  rf'iii  "  ( i'rorvulix  ipiniptj)  and 

the  crocodile,  whoae  eggi  tbe  "  Nilotic  Monitor  " 

ilcTOun.      KonUl  (IkKr.  Anim.  p.  13)  apealia  of 

Iwt-iianied  lizard  under  the  Antbic  niune  of 

vm.      ijee  alio  Haaaelquiit  (_Titt.   p.  331;. 

Mebraw    ruot    of    coach    haa    referenee    to 

etnngth,  and  aa  tiie  Arabic  verb,  of  almoM  almJar 

UM  "  to  eooquH'  anj  one  in  flghtiin;." 

IS  been  led  to  idmUfj  the  liiird  niuml 

the  Heb.  cSach.     It  ia  needlea  to  add 

bow  bi  rrom  coudiuiTe  ii  the  eridoica  whicli  aup- 

porta  this  inlerpretation.  W.  H. 

CHAMOIS  {19T,iinKr:  KOfi^/uiwJpSaXa' 

mulupniilnlut).     In   Ihe  lilt  of  uinials  allowec 

for  food   (l>eiit.  lii.  B)  mention  ia  made  of  tba 

ton,- thel.XX..  Vulg.,  indumeotbernitioiu, 

ive  "euneto|iard  "  or  "girafK"  aa  the  rendering 

r  thin  term :  it  is  iulprolable  that  Ihia  animal  ia 

iteiided,  for  although  it  might  have  been  known 

I  tbe  andent  Jewa  from  specimena  brought  mto 

KgvpC  u  tributea  to  the  rhanoba  rrom  Ethiiqiia, 

where  the  ginilft  is  found,  it  ii  in  the  higheet  degree 

iniprubable  Ibit  it  abould  ever  have  been  named  aa 

an  article  of  food  in  the  LeviUca)  Uw,  the  anlmala 

mentioned  therein  being  doubUeu  all  of  (hem  auch 

u  were  wdl  known   and    readily  procured.     The 

"cbaniini"  of  the  A.  V.  out  hardly  be  allowed  to 

lepreaeiit    the   umii' ,'   lor  althouicli,  as  Col.  U. 

Smith  uKTta,  thii  antelope  ia  itill  found  in  Cdntnl 

Am*,  there  i«  no  evidence  that  it  haa  ever  been  aeoi 

in    I'akstiiir   or  the    l.eb*iHin.       T'he  etymology 

pfllnia  to  »ume  "springing"  or  "lenping"* 

'  '  *-iaii  which  woidd  niit  any  of  tbe  ^  ' 


.by 


In  Stow'a 


•/  LunJm   (b.  V.  p.  169,  ed.  Strype)  it  in  uM  of 
the  Chamberiain  of  the  city  of  l.oadou: 
office  may  be  lermed  a  publick  tnaaury.  collecting 
the  cusUmu,  monieo,  and  yearly  revenueH,  aiiit 
Dths  payment!  bdonging  to  the  corporation  of 

Tbe  office  held  by  Bkilua,  •'  the  king'a  linm 
V'ia  irhr  ini  Toi  Konmvtt  tav  flaffiA/on)," 
entirely  diflbmt  from  that  above  mentioned  (Ada 
lii.  30}.     It  waa  a  poat  of  honor  which  in    ' 
peat  intimacy  and  influence  with  tbe  kill);. 


V.VHVCU,  ad  fiit.  W.  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  (n^,  eiaeh:  x^mAf'tir: 
akoaufeon).  The  llebtew  word  wUeb  dgniflea 
"Krcngth"  oeeora  in  the  atoao  of  tome  kind  of 
lodean  animal  in  Lev.  il.  30;  the  A.  V.  follow) 
Jw  LXX.  and  Vatg.  Viriout  other  interpreta- 
kna  of  tba  word  have  been  given,  for  which  etc 
bdialt  (//>««.  ii.  498].  It  la  not  puaxible  to 
■an*  to  any  Mliabetory  coneluMon  on  the  auhject 
i  tbe  Identity  of  thia  word:  Itochart  acupU  Ihe  |  •  «» 
Lnbic  reading  if  eJ-wirlo,  i.  e.  the  liian^  * 


Caprta,  Ac.  OA.  H.  Smith  (In  Kltto'a  Cyt 
Ztmtr)  iwpnat*  that  aoma  mounb^n  ihaqt  ia 
ended,  and   Hqurea  the    Ktbtch    lAmmatragim 

[  obaarvatlona  on  Oh  i)aW,« 


tl2  GRAMPIAN 

Tragelt!phv*\  a  wild  sheep  not  (incomniOD,  he 
■ijfi,  in  the  Mokattam  rocka  near  (^diro,  and  found 
•bo  in  Sinai ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  tlie  other  rumi- 
lUttitf  mentioned  in  the  drogue  of  beastx  allowed 
fbr  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  liible  lands,  and  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kebtch  or  Aim  find  was 
known  to  the  Israelites;  again,  Col.  Smitli's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  8\Tiac  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
word,  "  a  mountain  goat,"  the  Aoudtuf^  although 
really  a  sheep,  lieing  in  general  form  more  like  a 
goat.  This  animal  occurs  not  unfrequcntly  figured 
on  the  monuments  of  Kg}'pt;  it  is  a  native  of  N. 
Africa,  and  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessible 
places.  W.  H. 

•  CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  champaign  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  Ex.  xxxvii.  2, 
marg.,  and  Ueut  zi.  30.  A. 

CHA^AAN  (XofcuCy),  the  manner  hi  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (oomp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
Ac.)  Jud.  V.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  56;  1  Mace, 
is.  87;  Acts  vii.  11,  uii.  19. 

OHA'NAANITE  forCAWAANiTK,  Jud.  v.  16. 
[Also  1  Esdr.  viii.  69.] 

•  CHANEL-BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  margui 
of  A.  V.  An  old  terra  for  the  collar-bone  or  clav- 
icle, also  written  ^^cnntl  bone.'*  iSee  I'laetwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  H'ai-d-Book,  p.  94.  A. 

CHANNUNBTTS  (XovowkoToj:  Chnnnna- 
us),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.  'Phis  answers  to  Merart,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

•  CHA'NOCH,  Gen.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Emoch,  more  nearly  represenUng  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

•  CHAPEL  occurs  in  Am.  vii.  13  as  the  trans- 
lation of  r  "^pt  (Sept  ayiofffjui^  and  Vulg.  $nnc- 
ti/icatio  rf<pt\  i.  e.  $anctuary  or  place  of  worship, 
iCbd  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
temple,  but  Bethel  itself,  which  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
oboam II.  was  crowded  with  altars  (Am.  iii.  14) 
which  that  king  hud  erected  to  Baal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  old  certainly  as  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worship  at  B^el.  The  term 
'*■  chapel "  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  pUces 
for  idol-worship  (ciSmAciIk,  r€fi4yi^)  1  Mace.  i.  47 ; 
2  Mace.  X.  2,  xi.  3.  H. 

CHAPITER.  (1.)  rrin%  in  pL  rrnrrs, 

•   •  •  • 

Vom  *^0^}  ^  aurrotmd:   hrt$4f»ai  ee^piUUum. 

,2  )  nr^*,  from  nC*^,  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912- 
)]4):  ci  ict^aKai'  capita.  The  upper  member  of 
a  pillar  —  the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  diflOarent  form  of  ** capital;  *'  also  possi- 
bly a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work 
of  art,  as  in  the  case  (a)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tal>- 
emacle  and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
sspeciaOy  Jashin  and  Boaz;  and  (6)  of  the  lavers 
brionging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxnii.  17;  1  K.  vii. 
27,  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  former,  see  Tabernacle,  Temple,   B«*az, 

ind  of  the  latter,  Ij^ver.  (3.)  The  vrard  ^  K**, 
rdth  s=  head,  is  altfo  occasionally  rendered  **  Chap- 
ter,*' as  in  tlie  deKriptkm  of  the  Tabemade,  Ex. 
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xxxvi.  38,  xxxviu.  17,  19,  28;  bat  In  the 

of  the  temple  it  is  transited  "  top,**  as  1  K.  vii 

16,  Ac.  U.  W.  P. 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (XafwatfaXir;  Als 
Xapa  oBaKap:  CaifneHam  et  Jnrttfi)^  1  Esdr.  t 
36.  1l)e  names  "  (^erub,  Addan,  and  Immer,*' 
in  the  lists  of  Rzra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar.*' 

CHAR'ACA  (c2f  rhy  Xdpaxa  (?  X(W): 
[in]  Chtruc<i\  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Sfacc. 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"Tubieni,"  or  of  *»Tobie'*  [Ton],  who  were  in 
(jilead  (cump.  1  Mace.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  waa  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  dew.  Ewald  (iv 
359,  note  J  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  kloiti- 
fies  it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Chanix  is  Kerak^ 
the  andent  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  caDed  Xapd/t- 
fivfia^  and    Mwfiovx^pa^  ("^  ^  quotationi  in 

Reland,  705).     The  Syriac  Peshito  has  i^i^y 

Carca,  which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viiL  10). 

G. 

CHAR'ASHIM,    THE    VALLEY    OF 

(Q^Q^^n  S^2l,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;**  *A7f«^ 
8(d|p  [Vat.  -«i^] ;  Alex,  rv^pcurcfu,  Sri  r^irrorf  t 
^o-oy;  [Comp.  ri}x«P<^^M'J  *°^  arUJicmm),  a 
place  mentioned  twice ;  —  1  Chr.  iv.  14,  aa  banng 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  &mily  of  Othnid;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  bdng  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap> 
tivity.  In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
<*  valley  of  craftsmen  **  [Aliex.  yri  Apeurifi]-  Its 
moition  by  Nehemiah  with  Ijod  (Lydoa),  Neballat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  podtion  as  in  the  swdling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jaflk.  The 
Tdmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  \jod  and  Ono, 
which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son  <^  Se- 
raiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  eon  of  Zeruiah  wiO 
be  best  examined  under  the  name  Joab.         G. 

*  Dr.  Kobinaon  arguea  that  the  vaCdy  C^^**^) 
of  Charashim  nuy  have  been  a  dde  x-alley  (^wning 
into  the  pbiin  of  Beit  N^ha  near  Lod  (Lydda), 
whidi  ktter  he  supposes  to  be  the  plain  or  vaBey 

(n^P2)  of  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  a  different  ont 

therefore,  from  that  of  Lod  and  Ono.  See  his 
Phy».  GeoffT.  p.  113.  H. 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (Xopira/i^;  Akx.  Ka\x^ 
fu/t'  Charciimia)^  1  Esdr.  i.  25.    [Carchkmish.J 

•  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  apparently  in  most 
xlitions,  if  not  all,  reads  Cakchajiis.  A. 

CHAR'CHEMISH  (C^ttSl? :  LXX.  [in 

nxiet  MSS.]  omits;  [Comp.  Xapxo^c^f*]  C%^>'^i'>^ 
ini»\  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.     [Carchkmibh.  J 

CHAR'CUS  {Jiapxov4\  [Val.  M.  hapx*^ 
H.  Jiaxovs\  Aid.  Xo^o^s:]  Barcu»\  1  Eodr.  v. 
32.  Corrupted  from  Barkob,  the  oorrespoodinf 
name  in  the  paralld  lists  of  Earn  and  Nehemiah  — 

poaubly  byachangeof  3  into  ^.  ButHdonnof 
appear  whenoe  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  gef 
their  reading  of  the  name.     [Evidntly  from  tki 


CHARBA 

ydine  edition.]      In  the  editioo  sf  161t  it  u 
«Charain.'* 

OHA'REA  {Xap4a;  [V»t.  omits:]  Cnree),  1 
Eedr.  r.  SSL     [Harsha.] 
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CHARGER  (1.  JT^^Pi  from  a  root  rignify- 
mg  lioUowneas:   rp^fiKuH^^  kot^KiI'   ncttabulatn, 

8.  /tSniS^.*  ^wertipi  phiaia;  on! j  found  Kkt.  i. 
9),  a  ihallow  Tenel  for  receiving  water  or  bkiod, 
t]»  for  presenting  ofleringt  of  fine  flour  with  oil 
(Xum.  Tii.  79;  Ges.  Thes,  22).  The  *<ch;uxeni** 
mentioned  in  Numbers  are  said  to  Iiave  lieeii  of 
silver,  and  to  have  wdghed  each  130  shdceltf,  or 
(i5  OS.  (Hussey,  Attc,  iVeiffhUy  c.  is.  p.  190). 

2.  The  ilaiu^iter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  Haiitist  "in  a  charger/'  iw\  wiyaxt 
(Matt  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  25,  28];  pmliaUy  a 
trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn.  M  i.  141  :  — 

Comp.  [wrra^Luke  xi.  39.  .\.  V. '« platter,"  and] 
!^tke  i.  63,  wiMuc/Sior,  a  writing-tablet.    [Basin.] 

n.  w.  V. 

•  The  English  '•charger"  as  "that  on  which 
snjthing  is  Lid,  a  dish,"  comes  from  the  French 
charger^  ^rfid  the  okl  English  charge^  i.  e.  **to 

kwd.*'  The  A.  V.  renders  TTT^p  dith  in  Kx.  xxv. 
ZJ,  xTxvii.  16,  and  Num.  iv.  7.      '  11. 

*  CHARGES.  "  Be  at  chargeA  with  them  ** 
A.  V.  Acts  xxi.  24,  or  rather /or  them  **  (Sariior 
f^p  ia^  €UfTo7s)i  means  **paj  the  expense  of  their 
dfleriugo."  A. 

CHARIOT.  (1.)  35"!,  from  337,  ^  '"'''*'  • 
ipfia''  citrrtu:  sonietiines  including  the  horses  (2 

Stem.  viiL  i,  X.  18).    (9.)  3^3^,  a  chariot  or  hone 

(Pe.  civ.  8).  (3.)  33^1^1  m.  from  same  root  as 
(1),  aebirio^  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii. 

9).  (4.)  779379,  f.   (6.)  n^5,  from  bar, 

rvU  (Ps.  xhi.  9,  BvptSfi  sciKiiss>.    (6.)  ]V-)OS, 

Cant  iu.  9:  ^opwp'  faraJwn,  |(7.)  H^T?, 
Ex.  xxvU.  90;  Ges.,  Ewald,  ricb'n^;  ViOg.,  ad'  se- 

tlfjidmm.  (8.)1?^,Ek.  zziU.  34,  adiffieoHwovd: 
'Jes.,  armsi  FUrst,  battle-axe;  Hitzig,  by  alter- 
ing the  pmnts,  and  etynM^ngical  conjecture,  rut- 
tUng.  A]  (Etetween  1-4  no  diflference  of  signifi- 
cation). A  vdiicle  used  either  for  warlike  or  peaceful 
purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  (>f  the 
latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable  instances: 
as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44;  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  Gen.  xfi.  43,  zlvi.  29;  2  K.  v.  9; 
Acts  viii.  2S. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  hi  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Jos^h,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  diariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  kter  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  fother  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  ftmersl  prooesrion  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  poLibly  by  way 
3f  esrort  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egy|2ian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
lose  (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
smoog  some  iiatioos  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
■BMQg  Gibers,  may  he  regarded  as  ftHing  the  ^  jtoe 
3f  beavy  srtillecy  in  modon  tiroes,  so  that  the  mil- 
4h7  power  o'  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 


number  uf  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharsob  iu  pomniig 
Itfael  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The  Canaan 
ites  of  Uie  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
the  Israelites  sucoesstuUy  in  oousequeiiee  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  periiaps 
armed  wi(h  iron  scythes  (Ges.  ».  0. ;  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabiii,  king  of  Onaan,  had  900 
diariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  Tlie  l*hilistines  in  Saul's 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive 
(1  .*:iam.  xiii.  5;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  AmiL 
\\.  6,  §  1).  David  took  from  Iladadezer  king  of 
/A>l4kh  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  w1h>  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chanois  '1 
Chr.  xix.  7 ).  Up  to  this  tiuie  the  Israelites  pua> 
sessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  ui  oonaa- 
quenoe  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against  muHi' 
plying  horses,  for  fear  of  interoourae  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  poeu'eeaion 
of  them  (Deut  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  II,  12). 
But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Sofoinon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of  pl^'<'ing  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altered  crcumstauces,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations.  He  rsiaed,  therefore,  and  main* 
tained  a  force  of  1400  chariuU  (1  K.  x.  25)  b} 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreea}>Iy  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xea 
AnUt.  L  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
tlie  horses  were  imported  chietly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shdcels  of  ^ver, 
and  uf  each  honte  150  (1  K.  x.  2J).  [Siikksu] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  reganled  as  among 
the  must  important  amit  of  war.  thf>ugh  the  sup> 
plies  of  them  and  of  liornex  apjiear  to  ha\'e  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Kg}'pt  (1  K.  xxii.  34;  2 
K..  ix.  16,  21,  xiU.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1 ).  I1ie  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3;  Jer. 
li.  21 ;  Zech.  ri.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  naUons  are  mentioned,  as 
of  Amj-ria  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiU.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14, 15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  2). 

Iu  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 
except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  tlie  Ethiopian 
or  Abywiiiiian  eunuch  of  (^neen  Cand:ice,  who  is  do 
scribed  as  sitting  ui  hb  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii 
28,  29,  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  (bom 
Egyptian  modeb,  if  not  actually  imported  thorn 
Egypt  The  following  descrifition  of  Bgyptian 
chariots  is  taken  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than  the 
18th  dynasty  (b.  c.  15:I0).  The  war  chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  u^  in  peace  did  not  essentiaUy 
di^,  was  extrenidy  simple  in  its  construction.  It 
consisted,  as  appean  both  from  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  reliefft,  as  well  as  from  an  actual  speci- 
men preserved  at  Morenoe,  of  a  neariy  semicireuki 
wooden  frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  poste> 
rioriy  on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheds,  and 
supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  tlie 
fbame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
in  fron^  The  floor  of  the  car  was  made  of  rope 
net-won,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  Amd  the 
bMck,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strengllK 
ened  and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  bfo4- 


ITHAHIOT 

■Qond  ftom  lU  IDniia'  ode   pr-tiUon, 
quare   iiHUad  of  round.      Itx  cm 
hiichlf  anitunmtad,  pudlid,  uid  inUd  with 
lulk  wood*  uid   meUli,  *nd  punUd.     IIm 
bnridecRl  Luuiinoi  m  whieb  in  lulicT  Unxa 


cilEBAB  41!: 

=*l«|n''nHpn:miC    (8.)N»m,«C''Ba[wnS3l|] 

'.udiLA.    (4.)  PtUoa,*  Q'^P^r' :  >wrM:  ifdilm 

ib.)  Add,  nH-i;:  x»i>«:   "«'■     To  I'"*  "■ 

nalollKcanugcs '^P^'  (<''{«:;''"?<'«,' und 

M  {Mie.  1.  13),  Drn, 

Tbe  I'nBu  ciutom  oT  ucrilidDg  bona  lo  (h* 
Sun  (Xen.  Cfrap.  Tui.  8,  12),  Mcms  to  hsw  led 
I  oHferingi  of  duvioti  uid  bona  fbr  tbe  nm< 
lliect  uDDng  the  Jcwiih  mDrumlii  wbo  f^  into 
lolatrj  (Ei.  Tiii.  Ifl;  2  K.  uiii.  11:  P-  ddli 
■aUe,  IT.  ii.  255;  Wmur,  lV«<,a).  H.  W.  P. 
"CHARMER,  Deut  iviii.  II;  Pi.  Iriii.  5; 

"        "  TMI,  55  6,  tOi    F-ICHAHT- 


MncB  MR  dMbad,  wen  Lud  wde,  uil  pli 
ind  UmsU  lued  to  divoraU  their  neck*  mnd  fore- 
hcadi.     {lajaii,  Kintnli,  ii.  iM,  356;  Ifinrerli 
ia.1  Bnbj/tn,  pp.  a41,  58T,  603,  618:  if""-  of 
A'ln.  ^  Kio,  pi.  31;  lif-  iivii.  " 

TliB  Pauaa  ut,  u  appeua  frc 
■I  I'oKpoli*,  ud  >1»  at  KfHiyuiyik,  ibowi  grot 
•imibritj  to  the  Anfriau :  but  tbe  pmcenioc  icp- 
KKiitad  *t  tk  former  place  contauis  a  ehariot  or 
«v  witb  wbeda  of  13  ipokea,  while  (tom  tbe  Kolpl- 
tra  at  tbe  latter,  it  appear*  tbat  the  FJamilei,  or 
■  cniau,  Ixndea  chariots  nntainiiij;  2  penani 
1  Loiwa,  used  s 


■nbj. 


iiKle  n 


a  ■tage  on  high  vfaeeli  i«[iatda  of  bold, 
inn  5  or  S  penera,  of  whom  tbe  driver  aat  on  i 
kiw  itool,  wilb  bia  legi  hanging  oo  eacb  ude  of  the 
|i.,k.  (Xmopb.  Cj^ofi.  i».  it.  L,  and  2,  5  22;  Ii- 
iiii.  8;  El.  ulii.  34;  Niobuhx.  Toydje,  Ii.  106 
Chirdin,  Vugage,  nii.  26" ,  pi.  lii. ;  Lajvd,  JVi< 
nmd  BaA.  fp.  U7-U&;  Olmriul,  Travtit,i   909.) 


^.s-ra,  5§  a, 

CHAltMia  (Xap/Jt:  [Vftt  Sin.  X(+.»jjiJ 
Alei.  XoV'i-  CAanm),  »ii  ot  Melchiel,  one  of 
"lE  thiw  "nnciente"  (wjmrfl^tmi),  «  "tul«M" 
ipX'"'"'  '^  BethuUa  (Jud.  n.  16,  riii.  10,  i. 
)■ 

CHAK'BAN  (XaW^;   CinmH),  Acta  «u.  ^ 


[ilAI 


-..] 


CHASE.     [Hmrrrao.] 

CHAS'EBA  (X-*.iBJ:  OufAo),  a  nam* 
among  tbe  bat  of  the  "Serwita  of  the  Teniple" 
(1  Eadr.  v.  31),  which  bu  noihing  oorreepaiiding 
to  it  in  Vxn  and  NchemijJi,  and  i«  [lolialily  a 
mct«  eomiptkm  of  that  lucoetding  it  — Uaikha. 

•  CHAT  AH,  Gen.  iii.  20.  maig.  A  fomi  w 
Eve  mora  nearly  repmeating  tbe  Hebiew.    A. 

•  OHAWS,  an  dH  form  for  join,  Ei.  uii.  4 
and  mriii.  i.  In  A.  V.  ed.  1(111  and  otbw  eut; 

CHE-BAB  (-15? :  XoiBrip;  [Vat-  M.  Ea.  1 
29.  Xi>p>£:]  ChuAar),  a  river  In  the  "land  of  tbe 
CbaUEani"  (Ri.  I.  3),on  the  banki  of  which  lonie 
of  the  Jewa  were  loated  at  the  tinw  of  the  CiH>tiv- 

lb.  23,  Ac.).     It  la  oomnuml;  reaarded  M 
Uantioal  witb  the  llalior  (~l''an),  or  river  of  Go 


Chariot*  inocd  with  •ejtbei  {tpfisTa  Ipmrrr- 
^fU,  Xbl  Amb.  i.  T,  f  10^  may  perha|H  lie  !□- 
teDded  h}  the  "cliariolf  of  Injn  "  of  tbe  (Unian- 
teai  the;  are  mentioned  M  part  of  tbe  equipment 
of  Antiocbui  (2  Blacc  liii.  2|,  *nd  of  l>ariiu  [IHod. 
Sic  iTii.  63;  Apinui.  Sgr.  c.  32;.  Xenophixi 
OMiitioQa  a  Htninn  chariot  with  4  poUa  and  3  h-irwn 
{(.•TV  "-  *)■ 

AnMDg  the  parti  of  wheded-ouTiagn  nwntinned 
in  A  T.  an,  (1.)  tbe  Wbed^  C-SCiH:  i-^.,,- 
■alai  ihaWH^l-.rpcx'''"*'^    (2. )  Spokaa,' 


«  hu  hm  fl>Uawad  U»  • 


d  bj 


■Syrian,  (i  K.  ..ii.  6]. 
cotyect^ire,  resting  wholly  upon 
rhich  after  all  ia  not  n 


It  11  pemapa  oeiier  uj  acipptne  uie  twu  nj^una  aia 
tinct,  more  enpeclally  if  we  r^ard  the  Halior  ai 
Uie  ancient  'AfiJpj^  (niodeni  Khubnurt,  which  tell 
into  the  Eui^ntea  at  Circaiuni;  for  in  tbe  Old  Tea 
tament  tbe  name  of  Chaldsea  ii  nevo-  extended  so  Gu 
northward!.  The  Chebar  of  Ezektel  muat  be  looked 
for  in  Rabylonia.  It  ii  a  name  which  might  pioperij 
bate  teen  given  to  any  grnil  atream  (comp.  ^5^, 
yiT.i'l.  Perhapa  the  view,  which  find"  lome  mjt- 
port  ill  lliny  (//.  .V.  vl.  211).  and  la  adopted  by 
Ikrliait  (/'A'lfcj.  1.  8)  and  CelWiua  {Himjrnp^. 
G.  J'.'),  that  tbe  t'hcinr  of  tJEekiel  ia  the  N«lir 
M-tlrh.!  or  Royal  (.'anal  of  NehuchadnenaT  —  tbe 
•/•wltU  of  all  the  cutting*  in  31 


I  employed  'in  Uw  etcavatlon  et  the  ebund- 
»»J  br  c^fitf^r, «»— ™ »r  D^n,a^ »• 
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fhat  Qiddca,  not  upper  MeBopotunia,  wm  the 
weoe  of  Ezekid's  preaching,  is  indicated  bj  the 
trMUtion  which  places  his  tomb  at  Kefil  (Loftiu's 
Chnldaa,  p.  35).  G.  R. 

0HE3EL  (  v^n),  one  of  the  aingukr  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precisiou  to  its  records,  llie  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chebel  is  a  ^'rope**  or  ''oord;*'  and  in 
this  sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as 
Josh.  u.  15,  "cord;"  1  K.  xx.  31,  "ropes;**  Is. 
xxxiu.  23,  "tackling^;"  Am.  vu.  17,  "line*')  and 
metaphorically  (as  1^1.  xii.  6;  Is.  v.  18;  Uos.  xi. 
4).  From  this  it  has  passed  —  with  a  curious  cor- 
respondokae  to  our  own  modes  of  speech  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a  **  band  **  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  *'  string  **  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  che  circumstances — a  "string 
ot  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  [daoe.** 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii. 
10;  Pb.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of 
a  measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean 
A  "portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  CT.  11;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  fiuniltar  passage  "  the  fines  «  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places'"  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  Kut  in  its  topo- 
graphical sense,  as  meaning  a  *' tract"  or  "dis- 
trict,** we  find  it  always  attoched  to  the  r^ion  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariaMy  desipiated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  IK.  iv.  13).  It 
has'  been  abvady  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  cbncumstauoes  of  the  case.  [Argob.]  But 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  those  mteresting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary  of  the 
district  (Mr.  C  C.  Graham,  in  Cnmbri^ge  Kuny*, 
1858.)  No  clew  is  afibrded  us  to  the  reason  of  tUls 
definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  fiaci  tliat  Argob  was  taken  pomession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  \ysxrt  of  the  great  tribe  of  Jo- 
i.^ph— -with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe, 
ind  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and 
characteristic  fragment.  Josh.  xvii.  6,  14  (A.  V. 
"portion**),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  ufne  amongst  that  Urge 
and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  lie 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "rocky 
shore  **  of  Ai^b  may  lie  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "coast**)  for  the 
"'coast  line  *'  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connection  with  the  searshore  it  is  also  employed 
iu  Josh.  xix.  2*J. 

The  words  used  for  Chtbtl  in  the  older  versions 
are  rxpivuriM^  irtplfitrpoy,  wtptx^povi  rtgiOy 
fumcQut.  [^  AmiuH,  and  the  addition  to 
Bashan  in  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

CHEDORLAO'MER  (ip^bn'J? :  Xo- 
Bo?i\oyofiL6p:  Chodwfnhonwr),  a  king  of  felam,  m 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  wiUi  three  other  chiefs 
nuule  vnur  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  (romorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  tweh*e  years  he  retained  his  hold 
)ver  them ;  hi  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  in  the 
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njxt  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marehed 
their  country,  and  alter  defeating  many  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  oioomitered  tlie  five  kings  of  the  pbic 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely,  routed  them . 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  (xomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  fiuuily  U 
Lot.  Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  efiected  by  Abraham  upon  bear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xlv.  17). 
According  to  (ksenius  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  be  "  handfvd  of  tittavet^  from  S^jL^Aosi^A't 

and  *^Q  j7}  sheaf; "  but  this  is  unsatisfiietory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  fotmd  upon  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  Chaldsea,  which  is  read  JTudbir-ina- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  (Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  oonfinned 
by  the  &ct  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  lie  transkited  "Ravager  of  the 
west.*'  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,**  says  Col.  RawUnson,  "ii  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  "  Ghedor. 
laomer  "  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  "  Kndur- 
mapula.**  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  aoeoonted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kuigs  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Sh^mantur  be- 
comes Shaltnan  in  Uoshea;  Sf€rcdach-bal-<xdnn^ 
becomes  Afardocempal,  ix.  Kudur-mnpvln  might 
therefore  become  known  as  KuJur  simply.     The 

epithet  "el-Ahmar,"  y^^jfl,  which  means  the 


a  Tbs  use  of  the  worA  In  this  sense  In  car  own 
Ulomatfe  expnisRlon'—  ''  hard  linas  **  wlU  not  be  foi^ 
fntSau  Other  ^orrenpoDdences  between  Cfteb^l  as  ap- 
MM  lo  msasanm«at,  and  our  own  words  "  rod  '*  aoA 


Rod,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  I^aomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  KcdUtr-tUAhnnry  or  "  Kedar  the  Red,** 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  ( 'hodor-laomer.  It  i* 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Ch«dor-laomcr,  whatever  be  its  true  fonn, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Uamite 
term  nwpuitK"  "Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldsean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  great  Chaldean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  h.  c,  while 
Amrapbel  and  Arioch,  the  Haniite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  FUhisar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  sul)ordinate  chieft,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Sc}ths  lielonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  licen  the  local  governors 
who  had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  in\-aded 
Chaldcea'*  (Rawlinson's  //«w/.,  i.  ^ir»,  448). 

S.  I- 

CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  ooeasaon  under  a  diflisrent  name 

hi  the  Hebrew:  (1)  ™*?3j  from  ]53,  to  rurdk 
(Job  X.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 

way  of  Ulustratton:  (2)  V^"?7'  '^^  V"!?f7»  *" 
cut  (rpv^mXiBts  rov  ydUoirref,  UXX. ;  JbrmiWf 
cnsei,  Vulg.,  1  Sam.  x\ii.  18);  Uie  Chaldee  and 

Syriacgive  7?I?^3  :  HesychiusexplauwT/»v^aXtt<s 

as  T/t4/iararov  kwaXov  rvpovi  (3)  "tj^S  FV^^. 

hom   nrt^,    to  Krape   (2a^9  0o«r,   LXX- 


"  chain,"  and  also  ^  rood  ** 
and  colooies,  to  solid 
vious. 


applied  In  tbe 
cf  wood,  fte.. 
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dumt  c/h'ite,  A.  Y.  9  Sam.  zyii.  i9:  the  Vul- 
gite,  foUowing  Theodotion'i  rendering,  yoKa&nrk 
faa^dptot  gi^M  pingues  fBittdot^  guided  by  the  posi- 
tk»  «  the  words  after  "  aheep  ** :  the  Targum  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  however,  identify  the  sub- 
itanoe  with  those  menUoned  above).     It  is  difficult 
to  dedde  how  fitf  these  terms  oorreipond  with  our 
notkm  of  efteese ,  d>r  they  simply  express  various 
degrees  of  eoagdation.     It  may  be  observed  that 
•sheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  preferred ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  2  Sam.  xvii., 
eoDsili^ng  of  coagulated  butter-milk,  which  is  dried 
intil  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground: 
the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt, 
yote*  on  the  BtdcndrUj  I  60).    In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen* 
cndly  to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both:  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  ex* 
pression  for  the  two,  for  $o^vpoy= fiovs,  rvp6sj 
^cheese  of  kine:"  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
chuivdy,  while  all  nomad  tribes  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  coagula- 
ted osiUu  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96. 

W   L.  B. 

OHBT^AL  (bb?  [perfection]  :  Xo\^\  ; 
[VaL  JitYeaiK,  Ne-  belonging  to  the  preceding 
word :]  CSalat)^  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  tiie  eight  sous  of  Pahath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken  »  strange  wives  '*]. 

CHBLCI'AS  {XtXKlas:  ffekiis).  1.  Ancestor 
ofBaruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  HiUciah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

CHBLCI'AS  iXfkKias,  t.  e.  njp^H.  ^e 
portion  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  :  ffete»a»\  i&e  fiither 
3i  Sosanna  (nist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  m  Susnnn.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  bf  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Jostah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

CHBLXIANS,  THE  (Jud.  U.  23).    [Chbi^ 

L.U8.] 

oHBLiiUH    Ornb?,    Ken,    ^^^b:i 

[tirength,  FUrst]:  XcXicfa;  [Vat  FA.  XfXjrcm; 
AM.  Alex.  X*\la:]  CheUau),  Ezr.  x.  35  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wi^'es]. 

• 

CHELXUS  (XcAXo^f ;  [Sin.  XcirAovt;  Vat,] 
ikoi.  XcXovs:  Vulg.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
places  beyond  (i.  e.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which 
Kabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  <*  Kades  *'  there  is  no  clew 
to  its  ntuation.     Reland  {PaL  p.  717)  ooi\jectures 

that  it  may  be  ChabUza^  H^^bn,  a  place  which, 
ooder  the  altered  form  of  Ebua,  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geographers.  With  this 
agrees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  **  land  of  the 
Chdlians"  {rris  XtWalup  [Vat.  M.  XoK^cuvy: 
Sun.  Alex.  Xf  Af«ir]t  tei-ra  Cellon),  "  by  the  wilder- 
oen,*'  to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
lahmad  (Jud.  il.  23).  G. 

*  Volkmar  {Einl.  in  die  Apalr,  i.  191)  adopts 
Ike  reading  XoKBcd^y,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Syriac.  A. 

CHBIiOD  (XcA«o^A;  Alex.  XcAfovl  [Sin. 
XsAoMuS;  Aid.  XcA^:]  Vulg.  omits;.  Many 
satlooa  of  the  sons  of  ChekKl "  wen  aop*  ^g  those 
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idlio  obqped  the  anmmons  of  NaUuchodonosor  to 
his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6).  Tike  word  k 
apparently  corrupt  Simonis  suir^^ts  XdAwy,  perh. 
Ctesiphon.     Evrald  conjectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 

for  the  Syrians,  •*  sons  of  the  mcdes"  "iVn  {Gttck, 
iv.  543). 

*  Volkmar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  only 
Implying  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  dT 
the  book,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schxmztfr^hex^ 
ffeer^  fiunous  for  uitrenching.  See  his  EinL  M 
(Be  Apokr.  i.  31  f.,  153.  A 

CHB'LUB  (2-lb3  [bird^nge]),  L  A  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the  &ther  of 
Mechir  [1  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  XoX^jB,  the  fiither  of  Ascha;  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was  Achsah; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (AXcAo^/B;  [Vat.  XojBowJ:]  Ckelitb).  Eai 
the  son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  thoee  wbo 
it  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground," 
one  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHBLU3AI  [3  syl.]  09=»^?  [heroic, 
FuTst]:  6  Xa\4fi;  [Vat.  M.  Oxa^«A,  V.  e.  6  Xa- 
$4\:]  CaUdn)^  the  son  of  llezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  fiunilies  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in  1 
C!hr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeei  ia 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  the  .lerahmeelites  were  plaoed 
on  the  <*  south  of  Judah,*'  where  also  were  tlie  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  3,  XXX.  14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

U  nNfh,  Saki ;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for 

U^Nn,  Ctlubi  (Burrington,  L  209).  G. 

CHBM'ARIMS,  THE  (Onp???:  Cm  « 
K.  xxiii.  5]  01  Xw/iaf>tu;  [Vat.]  Alex,  oi  'x»fiapuai 
aru^Hces,  cedltui).  This  word  only  occurs  hi  tha 
text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5 
it  is  rendered  **  idolatrous  priests,*'  and  in  Hos.  x. 
5  *i  priests,"  and  in  both  cases  "chemarim"  is 
given  in  the  mai^o.  So  &r  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
prietts  of  the  fidse  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  term  oi  foreign  origin.     In  Syriac  the 

word  j*i20Q.Dy  ctlmr^,  is  found  without  tha  aania' 

restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  ii 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  in  SjTiao 
signifin  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence  cumrd  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  moumfol,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.  (>Ajlf  fdnl,  and 

Syr.   tL^^)»  abU6,  m  the  same  aensa).     Kiaach< 

derived  it  from  a  root  sigiufying  "  to  be  btick, ' 
because  the  idolatrous  priests  vsxtn  black  garmeota; 
but  this  is  without  foundatioti.  [Iuolatky,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  Greek 
yf<»K6por,  **  a  temple  keeper."  Compare  the  Vulg 
ewit/ta,  which  is  the  translation  of  <  'hemariiti  in 
two  passages.  W   A  W. 

CHE'MOSH  (QTIDS  [petfa.  wbAier.  Or  . 
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ire,  ktartk,  I.  e.  ffod  ofjire,  Fiirrt] :  Xofuis ;  [Vat 
n  Judg.  Afun:]  Chamos)^  the  oational  ddty  uf 
Uie  BIoabitM  (Num.  zxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7, 13,  46). 
[u  Judg.  zi.  24,  be  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammouites:  he  nust  uot^  however,  be  identified 
wiih  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah 
itbolished,  the  worahip  'of  Chemoiih  at  Jerusalem 
(I  K..xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiu.  13).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  wliich 
(liemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures 
Jerome  {Comm,  in  la.  zv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  othen  with  Uaal-Zebub,  on  etymologi- 
cal grounds;  others,  as  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  G93), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grouids; 
and  others  (Beyer  (ui  Stltien^  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
fonn  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHENA'AKAH  (TOSJS:  Xayard  [Vat. 
Xorooy;  Alex.  Xovovoy:]  Ckanana ;  according  to 
Geaen.  fern,  of  Canaan).  L  Son  of  Bilhan,  ton  of 
Jediael,  son  of  Bei\jamin,  head  of  a  Beigamite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  the  iamily  of  the 
Bdaites.     [Bkla.] 

2.  [Xayady;  Vat.  M.  1  K.  zxii.  11,  Xooko; 
AJex.  Xayayat  Xayaay,  Xayaaya  <*  Chanaana.] 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedeidah,  the  fidse  prophet 
who  made  him  horns  of  ux)n,  and  encouraged  Ahab 
to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  smote  Miwimli 
on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  ziriii.  10, 
23).     He  may  be  the  iiame  as  the  preceding. 

A.  a  H. 

CHENA'NI  033?  [Jehovah  appomted  or 
made]:  XwreW;  FA». 'Alex.  Xmmyi;  FA*.  Vat 
omit:]  ei  ChannTu)^  one  of  the  Invites  who  assisted 
at  the  solemn  purification  of  Uie  people  under  Esra 
(Neh.  ix.  4  only).     By  the  LXX.  the  word  Uaiii 

(^32)  precedmg  is  read  as  if  meaning  •* sons'*  — 
"  sons  of  Chenani."  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  insert  **  and." 

CHBNANI'AH  O^HJ???  [as  above] :   Xm- 

vtylof  Xotytylas;  [Vat.  Kwrcyia,  Xosyevtta;  Alex. 
KwycFta,  Xvytyiasi  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xcvc- 
tftas'i  Vat  Uyoyiasl  FA.  Kiexoytas^]  Chorumia*)^ 
chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xx>'i.  29).     In  1  Chr.  xv. 

27,  his  name  is  written  "  **  ViT , 
CHB'PHAR-HAAMMCyNAI         05? 

"^Smii^n,  "  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites;  **  Kapa^ 
jKol  Kf^tpd  KoX  Movi  [Vat.  -^ci-  and  -yti\ ;  Alex. 
Ko^pofifuy;  [CJomp.  KatpapafifiMya^l  lula  £m- 
omx),  a  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
lieen  disoovered,  but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
lerved  the  memory  of  an  incursion  oi  the  Ammonites 
up  the  long  rannes  which  ksad  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  highlands  of  Bei:gamin.  G. 

CHBPHIHAH  (rn'»D?rT,  with  the  definite 
irtide,  except  in  the  later  books,  —  "the  hamlet:  '* 
[Kom.]  Ktfipd,  [etc.  ;  Vat.  Kc^fipa,  ^tipa, 
Kap9u>a;  FA.  in  Neh.  Ka^tipa;  Alex. J  Xc^cipo, 
[etc.  :J  Cophira,  Cnphara),  one  of  the  four  cities 
rf  the  Gibeoiiites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  named  afler- 
imooff  the  towns  of  Bei\|amhi,  with  Ramah, 
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Ikeroth,  and  Mizpdi  (zviii.  26).  Tb  ineii  ef 
(Ilhephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  fnm.  Babyloi 
(Ecr.  u.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan  Vcr- 
sion,  at  Gen.  ziii.  3,  renden  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cepkrak^ 

mD3  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah.  since  both 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Joeh.  iz.  (oonp. 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nciiemiah 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  Robinson  nemi 
to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scareely  altered 
name  of  Kefir ^  in  the  mountain-country  on  ibt 
weiitem  confines  of  Bei^jamin,  about  2  ndles  east 
of  Yah  (Ajalou)  (Rob.  iii.  146).     [Caphira.] 

G. 

CHE'RAN  (T)^  '  Xafil»dy :  Charon),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  ia 
Dishan),  the  Horite  «'duke"  (Gen.  zzzvi.  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

GHE'BEAS  {Xaip4as;  [Alex.  Xcpcos:]  Cka~ 
rent),  u  brother  of  Tunotheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  Maccab«us  (1  Haoc.  ▼. 
6),  who  held  Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where 
he  was  slain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  thi 
Jews  (2  Maoc.  z.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 

CHER^THIMS      [prcperiy     CherethimJ 

(U^rn^X  l\z,  XXV.  16.  The  plural  form  of  ths 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Chebetbitks;  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  U. 
5;  A.  V.  "  Gieretlutes."  In  these  passages  the 
LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the  Vulgate  by  PklKsftini 
and  Philistines  {Kjnjrts'  Alez.  [in  £^]  zpiros 
atHwyos'  PaktstirUy  PhiUUhini). 

OHEB'ETHITES  AND  PELOSTHITES 

On^?ni  ^rn? :  6  xep^m  Koid^^Ktet,  [etc.;] 

ffotuaro^ixaKts,  Joseph,  ^n/.  vii.  5,  §  4:  Cerethi 
H  Phelethi),  the  life-guards  of  Ring  David  (2  Sam. 
viu.  18,  XV.  18,  zz.  7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  Tliese  titles  are  commonly  said  to  ng- 
nify  ** executioners  and  couriers**  i&yyapoi)  from 

nir,  to  shiy,  and  n^?,  to  run.  It  is  plain  thai 
these  royal  guards  were  empk>yed  as  ezecutiooen 
(2  K.  zi.  4),  and  as  couriere  (1  K.  ziv.  27).  Sim> 
ilarly  Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Phanoh. 
and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  zzzvii.  36), 
as  vras  Arioch,  Nebuchadneszar^s  offierr  (Dan.  U.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  (he  Cfaerethitei 
and  Pelethites  were  oomLianded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  zz.  23,  zziii.  23).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  royal  body-guards  may  hav«  bem 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Pope^s  Swiss  guardb. 
Tliey  are  connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foraigD 
tribe  (2  Sam.  zv.  18);  and  the  Cberethites  an 
mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sam.  zxz.  14),  dwdKng 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  form.  B.  W.  B. 

CHB'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (H'*'!?  Vnj 
[tftrrent  of  the  cut  or  gorge] :  x«^i4/^w  Xof^i 
toiTeiis  Cariih),  the  torrent  bed  or  wadff — to  oae 
the  modem  Arabic  word  which  ezactly  answen  to 
the  Hebrew  Nachnl — in  (not  **  by,**  as  the  tnn»- 
latore  of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  vm 
of  the  word  ^* brook**)  which  Eiyah  hid  himnlf 
during  the  eariy  part  of  the  three  yean*  dimtgll 
(1  K.  xvii.  3,  6).    No  fVirthcr  mentkn  of  H  » 


OHERITH 
h^  fa  Um  Mbla,  and  bj  Joqihw  ;^u.  viii  13, 
I  S)  It  If  qioluo  of  Dunlj  m  ;tti/uU|hHii  Tii' 

Hm  podUou  of  Um  CharlUi  tau  Mm  much  Aa- 
|at«d.  'fba  wordi  rf  the  pUMgs  unlbrtiinatelj 
gin  DO  dew  to  It:  —  "get  thee  bcoee  (i.  e.  ip- 
pnotlj  from  the  apol  when  the  int«TTie«  «ith 
Ah>b  had  talun  pUce,  and  which  nuj  or  mij  not 
b«  SMuacis),  ad  taia  thy  bee  eutwwd  (H^ip), 
ud  hide  Un  iii  the  torrent  CHth,  which  li  fivdiig 
039  Vj)  the  Jordan."  The  eiprtHlon  "I 
Ika'Jimlaa,"  which  occun  >1»  In  this  S,  i 
■EDplj  to  indicate  that  the  itreun  Id  quotio 
into  that  rim  and  not  Into  dther  the  Mediter- 
niMaa  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Jeaqihui,  ai  we 
Men,  doei  not  juune  Hit  tarmit,  and  ha  aaji  that 
Elfiah  wuit,  not  "(utward,"  but  towaidg  the 
■Mlth— ,;,  ri  a-f^i  firor  uifm-  Euwbiui  and 
Jooma  on  the  oIAer  hiuid  ( (>i»miu(>eini,  Cborath) 
plaa  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordaii,  when  alao 
Schwan  (SI)  would  identi^  it  Id  a  Wodg  AUm, 
pppoRle  Bethahfon.  This  ii  the  Wady  el^Yabit 
(jabcah),  which  BerJ.  TudeU  taji  la  a  conuption 
rf  DH^'tM  "TSl  (11.  408:  Aiher).  The  only  t«- 
ditioa  on  the  lubjeet  ia  one  mentiaaed  by  Marinua 
Suului  in  1331;  that  it  ran  by  l>haaaelu(,  Hoixt'i 
city  In  the  Jordan  ratley.  Thu  would  m^ke  it  the 
'Aiat  FutiU  which  Calli  from  the  mountaint  of 
^hium  into  the  (ihSr,  loulh  of  Kitm  Sirlabrh, 
aul  about  IS  mika  above  Jsicho.  Thia  view  ig 
ia\ipxte&  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  lime  hy 
Tan  de  Velde  «i,  310).  Ihe  ipring  of  the  brook 
b  eoaeenled  under  high  cIHA  lud  under  the  ihade 
of  adsnaa Jungle  (V.deVdde,  tfri>iDir,339).  l>r. 
RoUnaon  on  tbs  other  hand  would  End  the  iiunie 
in  the  Wady  Kdt  {\s*XS),  bdilnd  Jericho.  The 
t>o  namea  are  howsrat  aa  euenthdly  unlike,  —  not 
ID  much  in  the  change  of  (be  Cofh  to  Kaph,  tuid 
Rah  lu  Lnm,  bc^  oF  which  are  eoucdt-sble,  \a  in 
Iba  renwvat  of  the  accent  Irom  the  end  in  O-flA  to 
the  banning  in  Kdt,  —  that  this  identification  b 
ditficnlt  to  receive,  eapedally  in  the  abaence  of  any 
tupograpbiod  grounda.  (!^  the  san^  doubt  ai- 
pnawd  by  Winer,  Chrith.) 

'Ilie  argument  from  probability  is  in  bvor  of  the 
f^Hirith   bong  on    the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 

at  of  Ahab'i  R«h  than  in  auy  rf  the  receasn  uf 
M  lEOnuliini  of  F.phi»m  or  Ueqiamin.     With 


■  I>r.  iloblnann  tcitfirau  the  identJt]' uf  ClKrilli 
Mtd  Ktli  in  hi>  I'hyt.  Greg.  p.  9i,  f.  Wilaon 
{Landt  ••/ Iki  Bi6it,  ii.  b]  holdi  the  lanie  view. 
't  <i  bnpoaaihls  to  preaa  the  ar^menl  fruui  any 
oppoasd  affinity  in  the  nanus.  Dr.  Van  l>yck,  | 
aoa  of  the  bast  liriDg  autbarillei.  says :  "  i  do  not 
na  how  Kelt  can  be  derived  rroni  Chc(ith,  except 
■1  priuciples  of  etymolniy  vbich  make  nu  uyxiunt 

KA  may  bai-e  no  advanla;^  over  'AU  riaiU,  or 
any  otho'  place  put  forward  fur  thia  idi^ntificatkin. 
But  it  must  be  owned  (hat  a  bnwti  or  ravuie  better 
■u'(ed  to  have  lieen  the  asylum  of  the  |rniphet  could 
kaidlv  be  (bund  anywhere.  Ur.  Triitruii  (  I.-ikI  of 
llrail,  f.  ^i.  -M  ol.)  mentions  aon>e  traits  of  tiia 
laaaltty  which  acconi  remarkably  with  the  Scriptma 
neooat.    In  going  down  (h>m  jEni<iileni  to  Jertcha 
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the  (iigbtfUl  tprgfi  opens  nddenly  tipoo  m  at  ■ 
lieud  of  the  ruad,  uixrat  two  miles  ftom  the  Ilaln: 
there  "the  travdkr  finds  htmsdf  in  ftont  of  a 
precipice,  perhsfis  SOO  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inacceasible  andiorile  cavemi,  aiul  with  a  itMp, 
rugged  hill  atiove.  Vt't  gase  down  into  the  itarf 
rarine,  and  we  the  ravens,  agle^  and  grilTon-rul. 
turea  niling  beneath  ua.  These  are  nuw  the  aolt 
inhatdtants  of  theae  cava,  the  monarcbB  of  tfa» 
waste."     It  wdl  be  seen  how  well  \M\t  dacrlptioa 

retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  cosily  bava 
hid  himself  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and 


ofoldai 


:h  Uod  prepared  through  tbem 


In  him 


Then  isa 

in  the  CriHa  Sacri.  Gumpach's  "  Qias  und  dia 
Raben  "  in  hia  AlltalamriulUiit  StuiScn,  p.  200  V. 
(KeldelberK.  1S5S),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
tfae  narrative  all  traces  of  a  mincukius  intervoi- 
tlon.  We  bave  the  varioui  opioioiia  on  the  sulgect 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  histmj 
vindicated,  In  Dealing's  Obnrmluim  Sncra,  Pan 
i.,  No.  HI.  H. 

CHBTIUB  (31-1?  :  Xifioie,  X«f«.  8;  [Vat 
in  Kzr.  oorrupt:]  CAersi),  ^parently  a  place  ta 
Babykinia  from  which  some  peraons  of  doublfBl 
extraction  returned  to  Judiea  with  Zerublnbel  (Es. 
ii.  &»;  Neh.  vii.  81).  In  the  paialleilist  of  1  Eadl. 
V.  thia  name,  with  the  neit,  Addan,  teems  to  ba 

corrupted  to  CnAH.tATH.ALAR. 

CHBRUB,  CHER'UBIM  (^D?,  plw. 
□^2!t-l3,  or,  aa  mostly  In  Penlatmch,  C'Sn? : 
Xipoisi  y«o>-8U  [Vat.  Al™.  -$„^  or  -^.M). 
'I'he  symbolical  figure  10  called  was  a  compoaHc 
creature- form ,  which  Ands  a  parallel  in  the  religioBI 
insignia  of  Ansvria,  Kcjpt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  ih» 
^>luni,  the  wiii)^  bnlls  and  lions  of  Nliwnb,  ta.. 


Wlg.%  im  %Tpttan  winied  aabiial 


kbln)  erar;  imnglDilire  people  faaa  Miught  to  «u- 
b«d7  iU  nolloiii  ciUier  of  Ibe  BttrihntM  of  Uivine 
NKnca,  or  of  th«  nut  pomn  of  ntiun  whicli 
Inuucaid  thai  of  mui.  In  the  VBriuvm  kgenda 
tf  Heniuki  the  bull  mid  (lie  lion  conetantl;  ippear 
H  ferma  of  boMile  lad  evil  power;  uiii  laiiie  of  the 
Peniau  tculptura  mpparently  nrpresent  evil  ^nii 
Gilds'  vmiW  qua«-cberubic  IbnuB.  'Die  Hebrew 
■■  nit  tlia  nuniler  of  the  iJwnibiiu. 


rt|.  8.  A».vrtu  Orjplinn.  (UyiiM,  U.  KM.) 
A  puT  (El.  iiv.  18,  ii^O  were  pUwed  oi)  tbe  ineivj- 
MSt  of  the  ark;  ■  pair  of  cukwal  size"  uienliHil- 
owed  it  ill  Solonion'i  Temple  irith  the  anofiT  of 
Ibsir  coiiliguauilj  eitended  win|[i,  tlKkiei,  1.  4- 
14,  ipeaks  of  four,'  uul  drailwlj  the  mpocmlj-ptic 
{3a  (Rev.  ir.  6)  are  bur.  So  at  the  Fhint  or  eaai 
of  Edm  were  poitsd  "  Iki  cbenibim,"  u  though 
tiie  whok  of  aome  rocogniied  number.  Thej  utter 
DO  voice,  though  one  ia  '■  b«rd  finm  above  them," 
DOT  have  [tealinga  with  men  aave  to  awe  Mid  rqid. 
A  "  maa  clothed  in  linen  "  ia  introduced  at  s  me- 
dium of  coniniunicBtion  between  tbem  and  tbe 
prophet,  wbereaa  for  a  limilar  office  one  of  the  Mr- 
aphiin  penonallj  officiatea;  and  tbeie  latter  alio 
"crjone  to  anolher."  Tlie  cheruMm  are  pUced 
benealh  Uie  actual  pmence  of  .lehovali,  whoae 
mownf!  throne  thej  appear  to  draw  (Gen,  iii.  94: 
I'x.  i.  6,  25,  26, 1.  1,  2,  B,  T :  la.  vi.  2,  3,  6).  Tb» 
apnakm,  however,  "the  chariot  (n^3~1S)  of 
the  cbenibim  "  (1  Chr.  iiviil.  IS),  doea  not'  i'mplj 
wheela.  hut  (he  Hhole  apparatua  of  ark  and  cbiru- 
bini  ia  probnbly  ao  called  in  refennce  to  its  bong 
carried  on  •(avoD,  and  the  urorda  "cbnriot"  and 
"  cheruUm  "  are  in  appoiltioa.  So  a  aedan  nii^t 
be  calkd  a  "cairia^"  and  ^'IP  i>  used  for  Uw 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  howevtr,  Doqen,  De  CAtrtib. 
Snaii.  (ap.  Uf!olini,  vol.  rill.),  where  the  opposite 
(pinion  ia  ably  aupported.     The  glory  ajmhoUring 


tomple  thr 

again  (Ei.  i.  4,  18;  oomp.  ii.'3:  Pi 

Tlifni  ia  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  ajm- 

palJij,  and  even  on  (he  mercy-ant  they  proltablj 

appeared  not  merely  aa  admiring  and  wondering 

(1  Pet.  t.  12),  but  aa  guardiana  of  the  covenant 

and  avengen  of  ita  i>mch.     A  aingle  figure  there 

would  have  au^^geeted  an  idol,  which  two,  eepeciatly 

■hen  repreaenled  reguding  ■miething  greater  than 

ihotueh'ei,  could  not  do.     Hiey  thua  liecame  aub- 


CHERUB 
mdinnle,  fflr  4ie  auppoTten  hi  a  abield,  alid  ar 
repealed,  aa  It  were  the  diatinctlve  bearinga  ef  di- 
vine heraldry,  —  the  mark,  earred  or  wroagbt 
everywhere  on  the  houae  and  furniture  of  God  fl'-* 
uv.  30;  1  K.  vi.  2ft,  3i.  vil.  29,  36). 

Thoae  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wingt 
itretebed  fbrth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  niercj-aeat. 
and  to  be  made  "  of  the  nterey-aeat,"  which  AI»f 
bend  {Spencer,  I^  Lty.  Hrb.  i-ilunL  Iii..  Ilina.  v.) 
and  Dtfaera  iiiUipret  of  (he  uinie  mnaa  of  gold  wi(h 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  am) 
(hen  Joined  on.  Thia  Hema  doubtful,  but  btm  th* 
word  nt^'j^C,  (ha  loUdltj  of  tbe  metal  may  pa> 
hipa  be  uiferred.  They  are  ciUed  ytpoufil^  Safqi 
IHeb.  ii.  b),  u  on  thm  the  glory,  wbeii  lidble. 
rested :  but,  whether  tfaua  viaibly  aymbolicMl  ur  not, 
a  perpetual  prcaeiiee  of  God  it  attributed  to  tbe 
Holy  of  Holiea.  Tliey  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  tlie  ark  itaelf,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wlnga  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  thdr  bcea  "  (owarda  each  other  and  (owardi 
tlie  mercy-aist."  It  is  remarkable  that  with  aucb 
precise  directions  aa  to  their  position,  altitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  (hat  tbej  wm  winged,  h 


1.  AjSTitea  wl<i(«a  bi 


ETe.) 


.    (Ltjtit,  Kh.  tmd  Bil 


Was  this  ah^ie  afandy  emiiliar,  or  kept  dnign 
edly  tnysteriout?  Fn>m  the  fact  (hat  cheralnn 
were  bl.uoned  on  the  doora,  walla,  curtains,  ic.,  of 
:he  houar,  and  from  the  del^kd  dtamption  of 
shapes  by  ECiekiel,  the  btter  notion  might  be 
-   thought  absurd.     But  if  the  teit  of  Eaelnel,  and 


nut  ibcj  wweon  (ha  ark  wlian  brought  fntn  3hiloh 
la  the  battiB  aeemi  raon  llkalf ;  and  It  Is  hardly  cod. 
'  Maa(  wHb  tlw  nverenUal  awe  tbown  in  the  tiwt. 


U  Sfmttl.}.    [Nuic 


hi  mttId^  Ac,  of  Ute  toupb  bad  mad*  tlwni 
papqhr,  Jowphiu  mmld  nH  pomtiij  bm  niHAiU. 
riii-  3,  iS)ritU  xtftvBiis  oitiU  irmal  rim 
4«v  <iirii>  avf  (brdotti  linrw.     It  ij  ■!»  re- 
markaUa  thU  Ea^  L  qieaki  of  Ibem  M  ■'  Uring 
crodflto"  (ni'>n,    (Sa),    UDder   men    aalmal 
.  11,  (he 
fiia  of  ■  cbenib,"  ii 
iDtndueed,  and  Ihe  pnpbM  coiKluda  bj  a  refer- 
mo!  to  tiii  IbriDcr  vyoa,  and  an  ideotificatloa  oS 
Ihat  enalura*  with  tbe  cberubim  —  (v.  99)  "  I 
knew  that  tiiej  were  cbcrubioi."    Oa  Iba  whole 
it  iMou  likelj  tfaat  tb«  irord  "  cberub"  rnmit  not 
«al;  tbs  cotDpoailc  creature-fbnu,  of  whiefa  iht  nun. 
ion,  01,  and  eagk  were  (be  elementa,  but,  Turtber, 
nina  peculiai  and  mjntical  form,  wbicb  Enkiel, 
being  a  p'^'^  would  luww  and  reoogniie  as  "  tbe 
Sue  of  a  CHKHUB/'  kbt"  i(oxiir;  but  which  ■« 
kq)t  aecret  boin  all  otben ;  and  nich  probablj'  w«e 
tboM  on  Iht  ark,  which,  when  it  wa>  nioveil,  wu 
ahraji   cotered    [Ann    of  (Jo  its  A  jit],   though 
ihcme  on  the  han^ingt  and  panelfl  might  be  of  Uie 
popular  deHce."    What  tliiB  peculiar  ciwrubio  fb^m 
wtM  ia  perh^js  an  impeuelnhle  mjtta-j.     It  wu| 
prabablf    bdiered    populaHj   lo    be 
tomething  of  tbe  barina  Ijpe  (tboogh 
hi  Pa.  eri.  30  tbe  notion  appeara  lo 
bs  marked  ai  degnded ) :  ao  Speoetr 
I.Dt  Ug.  lltbr.  i-U.  iii.  [»k  S,  4,  9 
•binka  '►"'  Iba  oi  wai  tbe  fonna 
pradpua,  and  quolei  (irotiui  on  Ei. 
uv.   13;  Unhut.  llitracaic.  p.  87 
kL  1S90.     Hesce  tbe  "galdeu  calf." 
'IV  t^mboliini  of  (be  viitoni  of  Ei*- 
kitJ  !•  more  cniuplei  (ban  (bat  of  tbe 
nciier   Smpturea,  and  he  certainl; 
meaoi  tfaat  cacb  conipante  emture- 
fann  had  lixir  beta  »  ai  (o  kxA  fbor 
mtijt  at  once,  una  Ibut-dded  *  and 
Ibut-winged,  ao  aa  lo  mon  with  Id- 
•tant  rapidit;  in  awry  direction  with- 
out turning,  wbetoia  the  Hoiaio  idee  t 
waa  probably  niigle-hced,'^  and  with  % 
but  one  pair  ot  winia.     Ezekiel  addi  j 
alao  the  imayerj  of  the  wheela  —  a  L 

tinna.     Thia  mighc  typUy  Inanimate 
yature  revolnng  in  a  gied  course,  infbmwd  hj  Ibe  I 
(■ritual  power  tg  God.      IV  additional  lymliol  of  | 
Wog  ■■  tuU  of  ejti  "  ii  one  of  ubiioiu  meaning. 

Ilia  mjiterioiH  tana  might  well  be  the  lyiDbul 
•f  Him  irium  none  could  behold  and  live.  For 
■■  aymboli  rf  Uivine  attribulea,  t.  g.  omnipotoice 
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aod  onmieeience.  Dot  aa  nfvcaeutaUaiia  of  actok 
beinsa  (Clem.  Alei.  Strum,  v.  p.  341),  tbe  ebenitom 
aboiod  be  tigaided.''    Pbik>  indeed  aaugni  a  varied 

ugoification  lo  tbe  cberubim :  In  one  [ilace  he  make* 
them  allegoriee  of  the  beneHcnil  ai>d  avenguis  eo- 
ergiei  of  (iodi  In  another,  of  Ibe  two  beniiapwfea 
of  the  Iben  •atroDomical  lysteBi,  ooe  of  vhieli  lup- 
purled  the  plaoeU  and  the  olhei  the  liied  itan; 
ebewhere,  (^  power  and  goodneas  limpl/,  Tbe; 
are  aymbolkal  in  (jen.  iii.  S4,  Juit  aa  the  iopent  ia 
■  lyniliol  in  iii.  1-14.  tbouf;h  runctioni  and  acCiona 
are  attributed  to  each.  When  auch  ajrcbolical 
forma  have  become  oonTenliunal.  the  neit  itcp  ii 
to  Utenllie  them  aa  concrete  ihapa  of  real  b^nga. 
Tbe  ^M  of  Kfv.  Iv.  e-8  are  related  both  lo  the 
cberubim  and  to  the  aenipbim  of  prophecj,  com- 
bining tbe  aymbola  of  boUi.  Tbey  are  not  atfrn 
and  unBympaiblzing  like  (be  former,  but  invite  the 
ner  to  "  come  and  aee;  "  nor  hke  (Jie  latter  do  Ihej 
cover  their  lace  (la,  vi.  9)  ftom  tbe  preaence  of 
deltj.  or  uae  their  wings  (o  ipeed  on  bi>  erranda, 
but,  in  a  itale  of  nwl  and  pniK,  ad  ai  the  chortip 
of  tbe  hesTSd;  boat.  And  ben,  too,  ajuibolini 
aver  ilidiug  into  lealiam,  tbeae  have  been  diraraely 


n  pnteblj  all  lo  be  ilewad  ••  sharuble  hHlgnin.  tl 


«  tet  alai  habet.     Qoudo  Iliuj  loquitur  ab  ortante. 

a  BaiUla,  twie  U  flt  Inlar  dm  charabUioa  bcia  l«>- 
*,"  *e. 
<  Bklir,  Bi/mlBlit,  vel.  1.  pp.  S18-11  (i^uh  enl« 


.  Iha  ebaruUc  Bcurt  nlfht  | 
.  >,  two,  or  awr  ^Ha,  two  or  fanr  bat,  ODa  DT 
Ir  af  wli«a,  and  mlfbt  ban  tb*  bovlns  or  l»- 


t.     AaajTian  aphlni.    QMJtti,  U.  8te.| 

maimed,  e.  9.  aa  Uie  bar  wingrliala,  bur  Msh- 

Manj  etymological  aourcea  for  the  word  ZT^"^ 
ave  been  ptopoaed.  The  lao  beat  worth  DoUdng 
ad  between  which  it  ii  dlSIcutt  to  ehooae  are,  (i; 


rtarma  of  cnahua-tieiDg  aipfviflng  baat  Uu  bif baM 
ibutat  of  Ibe  Craator.  Thin  ba  thlnlia  Iha  buman 
□  might  IndlcalB  aiiiriCuallt}'  (p.  S40).  (Ooanp. 
it.  on  Kud.  iiT.  18.  and  Urb.  ti.  S.j     Some  uiaAil 

ma  maj  he  (band  In  Cnaiar,  «ym- 

U.  14,  IB,  tbe  T;rian  klnf  In  aJdnaaad 


witb  ibilr  Klnia.    80  tha  Uaf  iboald  ban  t* 
tMMaD  of  Iba  law. 


OHERUB 


OHEBUB 


Fig.  6.     A  Graciia  grlffln. 


Jm  STtfafl  '^0#i^i  greaty  strong  (Gesen.  j.  v.  ; 

Bomp.  Fhilo  de  Profugit,  p.  465).  The  het  thai 
■0  the  STmbob  embody  various  forma  of  strength, 
the  Hon  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  &vor  of  this;  (2)  the  Syriae 
to  jdoughf  i.  e.  to  cut  into ;  henoe  Arab.  Vm9 


are  taken  from  Assjrian  sculptures.  No.  6 
sents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fitble,  as  we  see  fron 
the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tomba 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boati 
or  arlcs  of  tlie  Egyptians,  there  an  BCwnMimM  fimnd 


Metii^uU;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,  **  that  which  ploughs  "  = 

the  ox  (comp.  "^i^^i  "ox,'*  from  same  word  in 
Azab.  M  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the  forma 
prac^jua  of  Spencer;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.     In  favor  of  the  latter  is  the  &ct  that 

31^3  is  rabbinical  for  "  image  "  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,  and  Pagninus,  J^xx.  s.  v.),  periiaps 
as  the  only  imatre  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  also  as  contain- 
ing the  true  genn  of  meaning.  <>  Besides  these  two 
wisdom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
authority  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome 
on  /j.  vi.  2);  so  Phib  de  lit.  Afo». 068  —  (S>f  8*  &fr 
'EAAiji'Cf  cfroicv,  iiriyvtoott  ical  iirtarHifiii  iroX- 
Kfl  [0pp.  ii.  150  ed.  Mang.];  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  y.  c.  6,  p.  240  [667  ed.  Potter]  —  i04\u 
8i  T^  6mfta  r&¥  x'poi'/Sl/i  8i)Aovy  aloBiioiy 
woKK^¥. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  mioer- 
tain,  they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  rdigious  figures  found  upon  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Penia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  creatures 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments.     The  next  three 


a  The  griflln  of  Northern  Ikble  vatchinf;  the  gold 
la  ttie  wUdenMSB  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
Jm  ohemb,  both  as  regards  his  oompoeite  form,  and 
ak  ftmetion  as  the  guardian  of  a  tresflure.  The 
« watehAil  dragon  "  of  the  Hespettdes  seems  perhaps 


s  M>iilous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the  "  ser- 
pent "  {ipiMm¥)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon  in 
Biyth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ^  cherubim."  The 
Irsfoa  and  the  buli  have  their  place  also  in  tiM  legend 
iC  the  fDllsn  fleece.    There  Is  a  very  near  resemblance 


Fig.  7.    A  Bsered  mgnOan  boat  or  tA,  with  two^tr 
uies  periiaps  resembUng  ohsrvUm.    (WUklnoim.) 

two  figures  with  extended  wingi,  which  remind  as 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  ^  covering  the 
mercy-eeat  with  their  wings,  and  their  Ammb  [kM)k> 
ing]  one  to  another  "  (Ex.  xxv.  30).  H.  H. 

*  Were  the  cherubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav« 
ing  no  objective  personal  reality,  or  were  they  act- 
ual beings  represented  under  these  ideal  symbols  r 
In  support  of  the  former  view,  it  is  aOeged,  (1 )  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  forms  only  in  po^c  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  wonhip 

too  between  the  names  yfrihr-  (with  «  alfonnaUve)  and 
I2!in? ;  and  possibly  an  aJBnity  between  ypvr-  aM  the 
Greek' forms  yAvvM,  yAv^,  ypa^,  yAi^ifpoc  Ce£  6sr 

man  graftrn),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between  3T^3 

and  the  Syriae  and  Arab,  words  irign^ying  orartl,  stm^ 
M(,  &v.,  as  above.  We  have  another  fonn  of  tiar  aaat 
root  probably  In  ctfp^tc,  the  block  or  taMsl  en 
the  laws 


adtbeUkc:  {3)  tlut  the  ^nra  m  mwifettly  of 

Xbolic  donclcr)  and  (3)  that  they  coimpoiu] 
imikr  lymbcfio  npraoiUtHini,  of  Egyptiui, 
Awiiui,  u>d  Indiin  utiquit}-  So  Uoigrienberg 
loit  flanker  Mohm,  p-  IBT  ff.„  Kail  (ArdiaaL  { 
I»),Hiim>i«k(Om».**wfiwe*.(  Pbrfc*  ■*"■  li 
TAbW.  du  ^.  r.  pp.  79,  80),  Neunaon  (Ztitithr. 
f.  iiOk.  Thai.  1853,  i.  137  ff),  Unge  (Bibtlatrk, 
ijen.  Ui.  33,34). 

in  ttToc  of  the  other  view, 
tlH  repre«iilatiou  of  these  bdngs  luidi 
forms,  for  purposea  uf  po^oil  deicriptio 
not  eicluda  their  objertiye  reality;    [1 
'    it  heathen 


angdji  ai 


hma  ths  real 

(ogBdMT:  and  ftnallj,  that  the  mention  of  them  m 
a  narratun  of  actual  &ot«,  in  the  third  chapUi  of 
GomU,  ia  decUie  of  Uia  question,  if  we  hold  lo 
the  hiltnricil  reality  of  what  is  then  related.  So 
Kurt*  {Gttdi.  da  Alltn  Bunda,  p.  B3  ff-i  art. 
CAo-uMn,  in  llerug's  Rtal^Knc^ii^.),  DeUla»li 
{UmttU.  3te  AdB.  p.  I9B),  Kobunn  (ScAi-ifUe- 
atk,  i.  179  ff.,  317  ffi),  Nagelsbach  (Der  Wod- 
rvRsdt,  i.  324). 

On  the  raaons  fbr  the  first  new,  it  may  be 
narked,  that  the  symboUe  chancier  of  the  fbmu 
estainly  doM  not  eidude  an  ohjeetive  reality;  hut 
so  (be  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
is  saffldent  b  itadf  for  any  purpoae  that  can  furly 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requii 
tMpooding  peminality. 

a  giten  fiw  the  other 


■Ma^s,  on  the  white,  tlie  red,  tba  Uak,  .uid  tbf 
nh  horn,  to  tba  aerriae  aaugncd  to  each. 

OHES'ALOH  (I'^^D?  ^lMt.,trtnglk,firm- 
mu;  Kunt,/<KiuJi,  /erC^]  XaaAir:  [Alex. 
XmroJiBii:]  CAeiJon),  a  place  namtil  as  one  of  th« 
landmarb  on  [he  woet  part  of  the  nortu  Imundary 
rf  Judah,  upparentij  ailuated  on  Uie  shoulder  (A. 

of  Mount  JearJm  (Josh.  IV.  101.    llie 

not,  however,  reappsr  in  the  list  of 
ilah  later  in  tite  tame  ch^iter.     Mount 

_..  with  Kjijath  Jouim.  though  the 
itjy,  ftvm  their  proiimity  In  tUii 
statonent  of  the  liouodarj,  not  far  apart.  Cbeaa- 
bn  was  the  next  laodmarfc  to  Beth^sltemeah,  and  it 
ii  quite  in  aocordanoa  wiWi  this  that  Ih-.  Uobliuoa 
I  a  nxodeni  viUii^  named  Kaln,  shout 
the  N.  K.  of  'Ain  Slirmi,  on  the  west- 
>ini  of -Indah  <Koh.  II.  30,  note:  iii. 
EuseMus  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomntlian, 
1  a  Chasloii,  l.ut  they  diflbr  as  to  it»  siUi- 
MJon,  the  former  placinc  it  in  Benjamin,"  the  latt« 
in  Judah:  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  rit- 

iiig  of  the  name  ia  thought  >>y  I'mfeasor  Stanley, 
like  CheeuUoth,  to  have  reference  to  lis  utuatioo 
loins  "  of  Ibe  Dwuntain.  O. 


CHE'SIL  (^""P?  [n/ocif  or  mf,ip<U\:  Bw- 
Bi,\:  Mia..  Xaviip:  [Aid.  XtirfS-]  Cestf],  a  town 
'      '        treme  uuth  of  Palestine,  named  with  Mof- 


plainl;  a  false  infereDco  from  the  eompuison  of    „^  and  ^klag  (Josh,  it 
Ps.  iviii.  10  with  Pa.  d>.  3.  i,  that  anf{el>  and  I  „^  g^cur  again,  but  in  the 


a  the  note  category  in 

IS  rf  the  Sdripturea,     llie  persona] 
M  oir  the  former  It  attested  by  tlieir  ftequent  a|i-  j  „i^^ 
peinnce  on  earth ;  while  to  the  existence  of  llie   ^^rmec 
latter  there  is  no  similar  stlegtation,  unless  it  )■:  1 1,,  ih, 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Clenesls.     Itut 
historical  reality  of  the  facts  there  nanutol ' 
impaired  by  n^arding  t|-    '       '^■— 
T.  34,  SB  symbolic  repi 


uT  Judah  ill  Simeon,  the 
corruption  of,  th 


e  Bt-TiiUL 


,  spoken  of  i. 

of  the  divin 
whatever  way  these  tti 

is  posHse* 


In  the  HehKw  text  of  tliis  pasnge  we  have  the 
leflnite  form,  "the  cheruUm  and  the  Baming 
iword;"  not  "as  though  the  whole  of  some  reo^- 
nind  number"  (as  sl^ed  in  the  Gnt  pongmph  of 
tba  peoedhig  articbl  hot  denoting  wtll  known  and 
fcmit^''  olyecte  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statemauU  in  the  last  foi»er»pb  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  ie  founded  on  a  i-ery 
Hjurious  perveruon  of  the  Greek  tat  in  Ken.  vi.  1, 
1,5,7.  Itisoneof  the  initanOM  in  wliich  Erasmus 
bBowed  the  later  ootrupted  eopia  of  the  [»tJn  Vul- 
^ta  (tnuulating  from  it  into  (jreek)  instead  of  the 
\nA  manuscript  •hich  was  before  him,  a*  showi. 
by  Prof.  Delititch  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eim- 
mus-s  primal  Grak  leit  {llandKhrifU.  FuOftr. 
LSSl).  Instead  uf  the  Use  reading  of  the  current 
lot,  the  true  resding  is  "Come!"  Instead  of 
'ioTiling  the  seer  to  -come  and  see,'  "  it  is  an  au- 
.boiitatin  sunimons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 


Lhv.     This  is  coo- 

r.  iv.  30,  ilETIitTEL; 

:X.  Bs  given  abo>e,  and  by  tba 

III.  37  of  a  Bethel  among  the 

[na  south.     In  this  case  wa  csin 

only  tondude  that  VdS  was  an  early  vafiation  of 

CHEST.  By  thla  word  are  tnnslaled  in  Ihe 
,  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  taTni:  (1.)  P'^H  « 
I'lM,  from  m»,  to  gather:  ki^tM'  ."ntcpliyl- 
octun.  This  is  liinriably  used  for  the  Ark  nf  the 
Covenant,  and  with  two  excspUons,  for  that  oidj. 
It  Is  instfuettn  to  b*  nmlnasd  tbat  tbm  b  na 


■rlteb*.    (WUklDSTMl 
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BOoneciion  whatever  between  this  word  and  thai  for 
the  ** ark*'  of  Noah,  and  for  the  »»ark"  in  which 

Moses  was  hid  among  the  flags  (both  H^JTI,  Te- 
kSA).  The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the 
^*  coffin  '*  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
from  K$;ypt  (Gen.  1.  26;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ts. 
Jon.  by  y\wrff6KOfiov  —  comp.  John  xii.  6  —  in 
Hebrew  letters:  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage 
is  very  singular);  and  (6)  the  ** chest"  in  which 
Jehoiada  the  priest  collected  the  alms  fiX  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  ^11). 
Of  the  foiuier  the  following  wood-out  is  probably  a 

near  repnesentation.     (2.)  D*^T32, «« chests/'  from 

T3|,  to  hoard  (Rz.  xx%-u.  24  only) :  A.  V. ''  chests.'* 

G. 

CHESTNUT-TREE  (V'^^l?,  ♦diiiw5n; 
sXd(Tai-ot,  iKirn'  plU'tmts).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  'dnni'm  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  ^*  he  pilled 
white  strakes,"  to  set  them  before  I^lian's  Hocks 
when  they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
Bhckp)  ;  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  the  'arnum  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  .\ssyria.  The  balance  of  au- 
ilMnrity  is  certainly  in  &vor  of  the  *' plane-tree " 
bdug  the  tree  denoted  by  ^drmon^  for  so  read  the 
LXJC.  (in  (jen.  /.  c),  the  Vulg.,  the  Chaldee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  JJientb.  i. 
513).  The  A.  V.,  which  follows  the  Rabbins,  is 
certaiidy  to  be  rejected ,  for  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tree 
which  thriveH  best  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  cheMtnut-tr^  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefers  dry  and  hilly  ground.  Dr.  Kitto  ( Cjfi:  art. 
ArmoH)^  in  illustration  of  Kz.  (/.  c. )  says  that  **  the 
planes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  eweu  those  of 
l*alti8tuie;  it  consists  with  our  own  ex)ierlenoe,  that 
one  may  travel  fiu*  hi  Western  Asia  without  meet- 
ing such  trees,  and  so  many  tc^tber,  as  occur  in 
the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Ass^Tia  and  Media." 
The  plane-trees  of  i'ersia  are  now  and  have  been 
bng  held  in  the  greatest  veneration :  with  the  Greeks 
slso  these  trees  were  great  favorites;  Herodotus 
(ni.  31 )  telk  a  story  of  bow  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  he  made  an  offering  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  specimen  of  tlie  plane-tree  was  growing  a 
few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vogtitza,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto;  it  measunfl  46  feet  in  cireuniference,  ac- 
cording to  the  liev.  8.  Clark  of  iiattersea,  who  has 
men  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  Forest 
Trtfa  of  BiiUtin  (ii.  20ii ).  Tlie  plane-trees  of  Pal- 
dR<ine  in  ancient  days  were  pi-oliably  more  numerous 
tliaii  they  are  now;  though  modem  travellers  occa- 
^iimally  refer  to  them,  lielon  ( Ofrs.  ii.  105)  speaks 
tif  very  high  plane-trees  near  Autioch ;  L)e  la  Koque 
(  yoytf/.  de  Syrie  tt  du  M.  Liban^  p.  197)  men- 
tions entire  forests  of  planes  which  line  the  margin 
of  the  Orontes;  and  in  another  place  (p.  76)  he 
ipeaks  of  having  passed  the  night  imder  planes  of 
great  lieauty  in  a  valley  near  Lebanon. 

In  Flcclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water."  W.  H. 

OHESULXOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 

"llbDirT:  Xoo-oAc^:  Casnloth\  one  of  the 
towns  of  lanchar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  bins," 
tfid  tiierefcre,  |jerhap8.  deriving  iU  name  fh>m  its 
lituatlon  on  the  slo))e  of  some  mountain  (Joah.  xix. 
18.      See   the  quotation   from  Jarefal  in   Kail's 
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Jothua^  p.  338).  From  its  position  in  tht  fitli  ft 
appears  to  be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  (8». 
lnn\  and,  therefore,  not  tu  enough  north  to  bt 
the  ikml  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the 
place  noted  by  Euaebius  and  Jerome  under  Ae- 
cluMeluth,  *Axc<r^Xtt>6,  in  the  Orunmndcm.     (}. 

CHETTIIM  or  CHBT'TIIM  (Xerr.isfM 
Alex.  [Sin.  Aid.]  XcTTwf/i:  Ctthiin),  1  Maoe.  I 
1.     [Chittim.]  W.  A.  W. 

CHE'ZIB  (n'^T?   [lying,  Ges.;  lying  AftN#. 

Fiirst];  Sam.  Cod.  HSTD;  Sam.  Vera.  nDTTD- 
Xao-/3/:  Vulg.  translating  quo  mUu  parert  mUrm 
ctM'fvit,  and  comp.  a  similar  tnuisUtion  by  Aqoik, 
in  Jer.  Uu.  J/tbr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
((reii.  xxx\ili.  5).  Judah  was  at  Cheeib  whan  the 
Canaaiiitess  llath  sliua  bore  his  thinl  son  Shelah. 
'ilie  other  places  named  m  this  remarJMble  nan^ 
tive  are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  tbcM- 
fore  in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  po- 
sition of  Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
interpreters,  ancient  and  mcxlem,  who  identify  it 

with  AfiiziB  (n^tpS).  It  is  aJao  probaUy  iden- 
tical with  CiiozEBA.  G. 

CHn)ON  (]'"T'»3  :  IJCX.  Vat.  omits;  Aks. 
XfiSwy:  Chidon)^  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  tlie  thresbhig-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  fh>m  Klijath-Jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uxzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sara.  vi.  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifiea  a  **  jave- 
lin;  "  Nachon,  "  prepared  "  or  "  firm."  Whether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
spot,  or  whether  the  one  Is  simply  a  corruption  ot 
alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (aee  Ges. 
Thet.  683;  Simonis,  Onotn.  339,  340).  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2)  has  XuB<&y.  The  Jewish  tiadi- 
tion  (Jerome,  Quast.  J/eb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquu^  its  name  from  bdng  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretchy]  out  the 
weajion  of  that  numc  (X.  V.  "spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  alt 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  kicality.      G. 

*  Words  so  obscure  justify  other  ooigectures.  It 
is  more  satisfactory  to  r^ard  the  terms  as  conimem* 
orative  of  events  rather  tiian  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  threshing-floor  of  smiting  (from  >^p2t 
to  smite),  because  Jehovah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  tiireUiing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figuratire)  jave 
lin  with  which  Uzzah  was  thane  smittten.  PiuK£2- 
uzzAii  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  seems  to  ha.\e  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  which  the  fatal  spot  waa 
known  to  sulisequent  times.  See  Movers,  Krit. 
Unierguch.  Ob,  dit  bibl.  Cbronik,  p.  166;  Keil, 
Books  of  Samuel,  p.  332  (Clark's  library);  and 
Wordsworth,  IJUy  B'UtU  with  Notts,  u.  62.     D. 

CHILDREN  (a'*3?  [tons]:  t^k^o,  waidla: 
libmi,JiUi  From  tiie  root  HS^,  to  huUd,  an  de- 
rived both  ^!3,  acm,  aa  in  Ben-hanan,  &a.^  and  HS 

daughter,  aa  hi  BaUs-sheba.  The  Chakl.  alao  *^3, 
son,  occurs  in  0.  T.,  and  '^opears  in  N.  T.  in  ioek 

words  aa  Bamabaa,  but  which  in  phur.  I'^S'?*  ^^ 
vi.  16,  reaemblea  more  the  Helirew.     Cognate 
are  the  Arabic  Beni,  sans,  in  the  sense  of 
ants,  and  Ben&t,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  81ft, 
Shaw,   TrnvtU,  Pr.  p.  8).     The  blessing  ti 
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ipriBg,  bat  apeciaUj,  tod  ■omeiimat  exelu^ln^y, 
i  ihb  mule  mi,  ii  hit^hly  valued  among  all  Eaatera 
natknii,  while  the  obMDce  ii  regarded  ae  one  of  the 
nmreit  puniahmeota  (Her  i.  136;  Strab.  xr.  733; 
Gen.  xtI.  2,  xzix.  31,  zzx.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14;  1 
Sun.  i.  6,  u.  5,  !▼.  SO;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18;  2 
K.  IT.  14;  b.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hoe.  ix.  14; 
Eith.  v.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  6;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Druaiiu, 
Prov.  Ben^SirxBj  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1887;  Lane, 
Mod.  EgffL  L  206,  240;  Mrs.  Poole,  t'.nglUhw,  m 
KgypU,  uL  163;  Niebuhr,  Dticr.  dz  tAmb,  67: 
Chaixlm,  Voyage^  vii.  446;  Kuasell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  Id  the  East  luuaUy,  but  uot  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  aooomplished 
with  little  or  no  aasiatance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxTiii. 
»,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
JVotes  on  Bedomnt^  i.  96 ;  Harmer,  Ob$.  w.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  LeUert,  U.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  umbilical 
eord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wn^iped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab  mothers 
lometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Ee.  xvi.  4 ;  Job  xxxviii.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  7 ;  Burckhardt, 
/.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
lometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Either,  and  generally  conveying  some  special  mean- 
ing. Among  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  most 
^mmonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14(h  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
Lev.  zii.  3;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  1  Jghtfoot,  ad  he. ;  Spencer,  de  Legg.  Hebr,  v. 
89;  Stiab.  xvff.  824;  Her.  ii.  36,  104;  Burckhardt, 
ihUL  i.  96;  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i.  87;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishw.  m  Egypt^  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  Dftcr.  p. 
70).  [Circumcision.]  After  the  birth  of  a 
male  cUld,  the  mother  was  considered  luiclunn  for 
7  4-  33  days ;  if  the  child  were  a  fSemale,  for  double 
that  period  14  -f-  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
bmb  as  a  bumt-ofl^ng,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  Min-oflPering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pii!iv>ns,  one  ss  a  bumtK>frering,  the  other 
as  a  sinotfiaing  (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
probnged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  viL  27; 
eomp.  LiviiM^stone,  TravtU,  c.  vi.  p.  126;  but 
Bmckhardt  leads  to  a  difierent  conclusion).  The 
My>hMn"»**^*"  law  ei\joins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
ehikiren  for  2  ftiU  years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  1.  83;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw,  in  Egypi,  iii. 
161).  Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii.  9;  (Sen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
S  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  occasion  of  r^oicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
ehildren  wear  little  or  no  cloUiing  for  4  or  5  years ; 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
moChen  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi. 
12;  liuie.  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83).  Both  boys  and 
pA»  in  their  early  years,  bo^'s  probably  tiU  theu* 
Bth  year,  were  under  the  care  ot  the  women  (I^v. 
xxxi.  1;  Herod,  i.  136;  Stral>.  xv.  p.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Deter,  p.  24).  Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken 
by  the  fisther  under  his  chai^    Those  in  wealthy 

luHiliea  had  tutors  or  govemon  (C^II^H  wwiSo- 

yvyof)  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Norn.  xi.  12; 
1  K.  x.  1,  5;  b.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  ill  24;  Esth.  11. 
f;  Joseph.  ViL  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.  I  83). 
DM^ters  osually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
till  marriaff  %  or,  among  the  pooler  rlnssM. 
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were  employed  in  houaehold  work  (Lev.  at  •{ 
Num.  xiL  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Pruv.  xxxi.  19,  S8{ 
lusclus.  vii.  26,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
ample, however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  wan 
careftilly  tt{rfield  to  children  of  both  sc&es  (Deot 
xxi.  2U;  lYov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;  1  K.  ii.  19). 

Tlie  first4x>ni  male  children  were  regarded  as  de> 
voted  to  (jod,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  utier- 
ing  (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  waa, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  educition  near  the  tal^ 
emacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Educa- 
tion.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  eH{)ecially  the  fiither, 
over  children  was  very  great,  a.f  wns  also  the  rev- 
erence ei\)oined  by  the  law  to  Ije  {nid  to  parenta. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  Htriker  or  revUer  of  a 
parent,  waa  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  tlie  parent  ChU- 
dren  were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaveH  in  case  of 
non-pajnnent  of  debt,  and  were  ex))ected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  festi 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  aga^ 
How  this  last  obligation  wax  evaded,  see  Cokbak. 
The  like  obedience  is  ei\joiued  by  the  Gospd  ((Sen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxiY. 
16;  1  K.  U.  19;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1;  Is.  1.  1;  Neh. ▼. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  Dn»- 
sius,  Queest.  ffebr,  ii.  63,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547; 
CoL  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  comp.  Vu^. 
/En.  vi.  609 ;  and  Servius,  ad  loc. ;  Aristoph.  Rem. 
146;  Pkto,  Pluddo,  144;  dt  Ugg.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earlier  in  the  eaaa 
of  a  £Bmale,  and  13  for  a  nude  (Maimon.  dt  Pnm. 
c.  r.;  GroUus  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  douUe 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  V.  1,2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  theit 
&ther's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  tona  was  applied  also  to  the  diseiplai 
and  foUowers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  seeli 
which  arose  after  the  (?aptivity  [Educatioh  ; 
Scribes].  (Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Iltbr.  on  John  xiiL 
33,  Luke  xi.  45,  John  xvi.  [xv.?]  16.)  [Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  27;  Luke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  hr.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  L  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2;  Philsm.  ID:  8 
John  4.     A.]  H.  W.  F. 

CHILI! AB.     [Abigail;  Daniel.] 

CHILION  [properly  Chilyon]  (1 V^?  • 
XcXai^i^;  [Vat.  Ruth  i.  2,  K«X.;]  Alex.  XcXtMr. 
[XaiAc«y:]  CheUon\  the  son  of  Elimdech  waB 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-4>,  !▼.&). 
He  is  described  as  t«an  Ephrathite  (?  KohnuiBil*) 
ofBethlehem-jndah." 

*  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  namea 
of  the  brothers  (Ruth  i.  2)  is  H^^  for  ChiUoo, 

aiekSy^  and  H  jp  for  Mahlon,  jnmng ;  either  given 

to  them  at  first  from  prognostics  of  their  earfy  &t«% 
which, aji  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  after  their  death,  in 
the  fiunily  traditions.  Considering  how  readily  ths 
orientals  change  the  names  of  persons  both  Hving 
and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  by  no  meana  inv 
poasibk     See  Barthaau  {RkhUr  m.  AMA.  b.  239: 
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But  the  deriTation  is  unoertun.  So  good  »  Khobr 
H  Cmel  {Richter  u.  HtUh,  p.  905)  refen  Chilion  to 

/??,  M)d  MahloD  to  ^^  "T,  i.  e.  the  former,  omoL- 
mmt^  and  the  latter,  ^ffy;  so  that  the  uaxnes  could 
have  been  given  to  them  at  their  birth  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  {Ruth  in  B threw 
imm/  Chnl/iff,  p.  2)  conjectures  that  the  children 
were  HO  named  {sickness;  (ksimcticn)  on  account 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  land  at  the  Ume.  That 
the  land  was  specially  afflicted  at  the  time  they 
were  horn  we  do  not  know.  The  famine  which 
dro\-e  the  fiunily  to  Moab  was  later,  'i'he  names, 
hi  whatever  way  explained,  afibrd  but  a  slight  foot- 
hfrfd  for  assailing  the  historical  chums  of  the  book. 

H. 

CQIL'MAD  ("rp';?? :  Xop/u£r;  [Aid.  XoA- 
Itdp;  Comp.  Xakfidfi'-]  Chelmad)^  a  place  or  ooun- 
Iry  mentioned  in  co^jtmctiou  with  Sheba  and  A»- 
shur  (Kz.  xxvii.  23).  llie  only  name  bearing  any 
similarity  to  it  is  Chamiande,  a  town  near  the  Eu- 
phrates betweeu  the  Mascas  and  the  Uabylonian 
fkontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  §  10).  As  liowever  no 
other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank 
with  Sheha  and  Asshur.  Hitsig  {CcmmenL  an 
Kt.  1.  c.)   proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation   to 

"^^ /T,  with  the  sense,  **  Asshur  was  a»  thy  pi^ 
in  oomnicrce.  W.  L.  B. 

*  liawlinson  identifi(>!«  ( 'hilmad  with  Kaboadha. 
[CnALi»KA,  §  4.]  A. 

CHIM'HAM  fCJ7!?3  [pimng,  longmy], 
but  see  U'lnw:  \afMiu\  AHa.  Xaraay;  [Comp.  Xi- 
IM/i»y  'Axi.uaiy;  l-XX.  in  .ler.  oorrupt;]  Joseph. 
'Ax^M'u'^''  Cf""nanm)^  u  follower,  and  probably  a 
son  (.ktifpli.  Attf.  rit.  II,  §  4;  and  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7 )  of  linr/ilUi  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
j-oiid  .Ionian  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  Hpijears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  liethlehem,  on  wliich,  in  later  times,  an  inn 

or  Khan  (r^^l)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
starting-point  for  traveUers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egyjit  (Jer.  xli.  17).o  There  b  some  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  bang  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew text  Chimhan,  IH?? >  *^^  i»  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chem5ham,  DHSdS.  Q. 

CHINIIERETH  [Ihb.  Cinne'ieth  or  Kin- 
ne'reUi]  (accuiately  [V]  Cinnareth,  P^SS  [?  in 

pMise  '^T^y  ] :  Kcycp^0;  Alex.  Xcyipo^;  [Aid. 
Xwep49']  Cenereth)y  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Na{)htali  (Josh.  xix.  '\b  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  foniid  in  later  writers,  and  no  renmins  by  travel- 
lera.  Whether  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  reoei^'ed  it 
from,  the  lake,  which  was  possibly  adjacent,  is  quite 
uncertain.  By  St  Jerome  Chinnereth  was  identi- 
Afd  with  the  later  Hberias.  This  may  have  been 
from  some  tradition  then  existini; ;  the  only  corrob- 
^ntion  which  we  can  find  for  it  in  Uie  mention  in 
.  oshua  of  Hammath  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly 
the  ITihnm&m  or  Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the 
hkc  a  fit-Je  south  of  Tilierias.     This  it  Jenied  bv 


•>  •  Ws  see  from  Jer.  xli.  17  that  this  Khan  bore 
Thtinhain*s  naoM  ftn*  at  leajit  4  oeotules,  and  (as  the 
of  the  MmC  are  so  unchanging)  may  hare  been 
UueriMms    irh^h  almost  6  e- •tnr'in  ^tsr 
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Reknd  (KSl),  on  the  ground  that  Capenuun  li 
said  by  St.  Matt  (!▼.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  rer; 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zeba 
lun  was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St  Mat 
thew's  expression  will  hardly  bear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  lake,  a{^ears  to  havt 
given  its  name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  distiict  —  •'  aB 
ClXNKKOTII  '•  (1  K.  XV.  20).  G. 

•  The  name  (Josh.  xix.  36)  is  spdt  *«  Onnereth  *' 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions. 
Aooofding  to  Fiiist,  the  city  **  in  jder  times  was 

called  ^'CSOl  Gemuar  (MegiJa  6* ).  ...  At  the 
time  of  Farchi  (at  the  o^^inning  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  exiftenoe,  lying,  without  doubt^ 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  when 
the  ruins  of  Oansur  are  still  found  at  the  present 
day**  {Utb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidson's  transl.).     A. 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (rr^p^S  C^ : 
11  ddKixaaa  X(yfp49  [eto. :]  mare  Cenereth,  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  is 
most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Geo* 
nesaret.'*  'lliii  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  vanous  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Anbah,**  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  bdow  it, 
Ac.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea  "  is  omit- 
ted; in  the  two  Utter  it  is  In  a  plural  form  — 

««Chumeroth**   (aoc.    Cmnaroth,    T^np?,    and 

n'i'lp?,  Cinnroth,  [\'ulg.  Ceneroth]).  The  wotd 
is  by  some  derived  from  Cinnoor  {xtyyipOj  cithara^ 
a  '*  harp  '*),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of 
the  lake.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtfrd. 
It  aeems  more  likely  that  Cinnereth  was  sn  ancient 
Caiiaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites into  their  Unguage.  The  subsequent  name 
^*  Geimesar  **  was  derix'ed  from  "  Cinnereth  '*  by  a 
change  of  letto^  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the 
East.     [Ge:(N£bakkt.]  G. 

CHIN'NEROTH  (    "^".37,  r.S-?^  ;  Ker- 

(poM,  Xt¥*p4B\  Alex.  X«r(0c<N9i,  Xcirc/Mtf:  Ce«i- 
eroth\  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.     [Chiknerctr.] 

W.  A.  W. 

•  In  A.  v.  ed.  161 1,  and  other  eariy  editiou, 
the  word  is  spelt  "  Cinneroth,"  as  in  1  R.  xr.  90 
See  CiXNRROTii.  A. 

GHI'OS  (Xfof :  [CAfUtf]).  The  position  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and 
coastJi  could  hardly  l>e  letter  describni  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  St  Paul's  return  voyage  ttom 
Troas  to  ( 'ft'sarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  c^me 
from  AsMJs  to  Mitylene  in  I^esbos  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  over  against  C^ios  (v.  15),  the 
next  day  at  Santos  and  tarried  at  TrogyUium  (*6.): 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  {U>.) ;  tha  or  he 
went  by  Cos  and  Khodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
[Mityi.knk;  Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  account  of  Herod*«  %'oyage  to 
join  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  BbKsk  Sea.  We  are 
told  (Joseph.  AnL  zri.  S,  §  2)  that  after  passing 
by  Rhodes  and  Cm,  be  was  dcAainad  some  tmie  by 
north  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  lUtylm^ 


t^Amlsheil  shelter  fbr  two  tnvellen  with  tbdr 
ehiki  when  '  there  was  no  room  fai  tiie  liia,'  and 
they  too  fttmi  that  spot  fled  Into  l^uvt" 
Ptwi^h  Ckmrth.  U.  301). 
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*iAd  the  winds  beame  more  hvonumt.  It  appean 
Jiat  during  thb  gtaj  at  Chioa  Herod  gave  very  lib- 
■al  tutna  towards  the  reatoration  of  some  public 
woriu  which  had  au£fered  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  asso- 
ciation with  the  Jews:  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
hi  connection  with  the  firat  q)r»d  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St  Paul  was  there  on  tlie 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
ei\}oyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem  name  of 
8do^  for  the  dreadful  sufferinc;s  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Toume- 
brt,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  H. 

GHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHISXON  (V'^''?3  lh€pe,o(Mjtdemce]:  Xo«r- 
K^if.  Ctastion)^  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  ("anaan  among  the  tribes 
(Num.  zxxiv.  21). 

CHISI.OTH-TA'BOR  ("ibTI  nboS, 
hint  of  Tabor:  XeurtKvBaiB;  Alex.  XturakvB 
fiaBvp;  [Aid.  *Aya<raA(M  Ba$(Ap;  Comp.  Xoo-cX- 
XaBBafi^p-]   CftUthtkaborX  a   place  to  the  bof^ 

der  (  '•!  J: )  of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zcbu- 
hm  (Josh.  xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  of  IIcmL^ 
which  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a 
\iUage  Xaloth  as  in  the  great  plain,  t.  e.  of  ICsdrae- 
bn,  and  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee, 
{B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1;  and  see  Vita,  §  44),  but  it  is 
hnpowible  to  say  if  this  was  identiod  with  Chisbth- 
Talior  or  with  CliesuUoth.     [See  Tabor.]      G. 

CHITTIM,  KITTIM  (2^n3,  D"»>ni5 : 

X^40t,  K(rioi,  KifTitifjiy  Xcrricf/ii  [etc. :]  Cetihim, 
Cethim),  a  fomily  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  RnriM),  closely 
ralated  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
sondude  from  the  absence  of  the  ooi^uncUon  before 
H)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Balaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 

llon  of  Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  34,  C^n*^  ^V?\" 
^etU  in  trieribiu  de  ItaUa,  Vulg.):  in  Is.  ndii. 
L,  12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre: 

in  Jer.  u.  10,  the  >*ialea  of  Chittim  **0>\  i.  e. 
mariHme  dutrids)  are  to  the  lar  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine:  the  Tyrians  procured  thence 
the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory 

Idt  the  decks  of  their  vesseb  (Es.  xxvii.  6,  Tl^! 


Q^nr^S,  A.  y.  "the  company  of  the  Aanurites,' 
bat  nither  [ivory]  the  damghUr  of  eedaif  i.  e.  in- 
dosed  in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  80,  ** ships  of  Chit- 
liip"  («ai  fiiown  'P«/muoi:   TWeres  tt  Homam) 

»■  —  ■  —  — ^.^■^— ^— ^^^^^^p—i^— — ^1^^ 

a  Hrnigstmbfrg  {HiM.  of  BaL)  expUlm  this  ezpras- 

tsB  as  «»  fnm  the  ridt  of  CtiM,  •'.  «.  from  that  \»V 
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advaaee  to  the  south  to  meet  tix  king  cf  the  B^wth: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  coming  4k  r^f  71)1  [Rom.  Xrrrcifff^i 
Alex.  Sin.]  Xcrrici^  (1  Mace.  i.  1 ;  A.  V.  Chkt- 
TiiM ),  and  Perseus  as  KiricW  /ScuriAc^f  [CeUomm 
rtx]  (1  Macc^  viii.  5;  A.  V.  CrriNS).  Josephos 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chit* 
tim,  adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  Citium  (Xc6i/aos  8i  X49ifM  rj)y  ¥n<rov  fir 
X^if'  K^rpof  a0n}  wvy  JcoAcTreu,  AnL  i.  6,  §  1). 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phceuician  inscriptions, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Tht».  726). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until 
about  B.  c.  720  (Joseph.  Ani.  ix.  14,  §  2).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  b.  c.  600) 
the  Gredu  began  to  found  flouribhing  settlements 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  i^ftaii  Sea.  The  nams 
Chittim,  which  m  the  first  uisUnoe  had  applied  to 

Phoenicians  only  (for  n;^riX=L*Pn,  UiUiUg, 
a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to 
the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (&r*  a^f ,  sc.  Kvrpoi;,  vrtaol 
r§  ira<rcu,  icol  r^  wXcfc^  r&v  irapk  9d\air<ray,  Xr* 
0\fi  inrh  '£/3po(»y  b^ofidCticUy  Joseph.  Ani.  i.  6, 
§  1 ).  Thus  in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  ::=  .Hac^ 
dtmia^  and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  Moicrrla,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  K^ioi,  the  Undo/ the  CetiL  llie  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  further  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  I)an.)t  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  (^haldee  Targum,  which  gi^^es 

V^'^t^K  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  S^blCH 
(Apulia)  in  Ez.  xxvu.  6.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
in  Dan.  have  been  expbdned  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  l^nas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Penicus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
^ypt  agunst  Antiochiis;  but  the  assumption  €0 
which  tliis  interpretation  rests  is  not  home  out  by 
the  narrative  (iiv.  xliy.  29.  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  o{  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  aoquauited.  In  an  ethnfr- 
lotrical  pouit  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  sod  Elishah,  must  be  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cyprus,  hut  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them ; 
namely,  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  In 
the  CycUdes  (lliucyd.  i.  8),  Oete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae  Insube,  perhaps 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  Osrians.  From  these 
ishinds  they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  lo- 
nians  (Herod,  i  c),  uid  emigrated  to  the mun  land, 
wh've  they  oocupteid  the  dis^ct  named  after  them. 
I  Tne  Carians  were  connected  vrith  the  I^eleges,  and 
I  must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelaegic  family, 
I  though  quite  distinct  from  t)ie  Hellenic  brsaek 
'  (KnobeL,  Vdikertafel,  p.  96  ff.).  W.  L.  B. 

:     CHrUNO!^";\    [Rkmpiian.] 

•  GHLCE  (XA^)  [tender  Mhoot  or  herbaffe].  a 
I  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  1.  11,  some  of  whose 
'  household  [&wh  rmw  XAiiff,  eomp.  Rom.  zvL  10, 
1 11]  had  hiformed  St.  Panl  of  the  fiwi  that  then 
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mf  dhriiioafl  in  the  CoriuthiMi  ehurch.  She  ii 
NppoMd  by  Tbeophykct  and  oChen  to  have  Ijeen 
■I  inhabitant  of  Corinth;  by  Kstiiui,  some  Chris- 
tlnn  woman  known  to  tbc  (Corinthians  ehiewhere; 
H«r  Klichaelis  and  Mejer,  an  Ephesian,  liaving  frieudi* 
hi  Corinth.  It  18  impoMible  to  decide.  [Sep  Ak- 
i»T< » lii*  LU9,  Araer.  ed.]  H .  . V 

CHCBA  (X«jB<£;  [Sin.  Xafia]:  Vul».  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  «itnHt«d 
in  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  It  h  prolially  the 
lame  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  {Xw$ai;  [Sin.  XwjBa: 
Vul^.  omits] ),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  5 :  in 
the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  Xtafid.     The  name 

• 

nggesta  Ilobah  (H^ir*,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac),  especially  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  ▼.  6,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  BicTffuuA  were  not  too  great. 

•  CHGBSNIX  (xoiytDt  Rev.  ri.  6,  marg.  See 
Weights  and  Measures,  II.  §  2,  near  the  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  (Itr-^— >S?  [furruive  of 
imoke]:  Bripaafitd;  Alei.Bwpaffay'-  inlicuA»an)y 
one  of  the  places  in  which  "  David  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt,'*  and  to  his  friends  hi  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken  frnm  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam,  xxx.  30).  The  towns  named 
in  this  cataloji^ue  are  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  (.lior- 
■■han  may,  tlierefore,  be  identical  vHlth  A8HA^  of 
Simeon.  This  is,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  has  not  been  discovered.  (i. 

CHORA'ZIN  {XopaCiy  [text,  rec.],  XopaC^ly 
msch.,  Treg.],  XopaCafy  [D];  Coroznin),  one  of 
ue  cities  in  which  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Matt, 
xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  describes  it  {Comm.  in  Eaai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the 
riiore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  fhim  Capernaum.  St. 
Willibald  (about  A.  D.  750)  ^isiteid  the  various 
places  along  the  lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Magdalum,  Cfl4)emaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin. 
>.  Robinson's  oondusioa  is  that  Khan  Minyth 
being  Capernaum,  eUTdbighah  is  Bethsaida,  and 
Veil  Hum  Cborazin,  but  the  question  is  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity.  The  origin  <tf  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  x^P^ 
Zivf  i'  e.  the  district  of  Zin;  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  conjecture,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(flee  Reland,  p.  722)  as  fiunous  for  wheat,  which  is 
still  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. G. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Boolc^  ii.  8)  found  a 
heap  of  shapeless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Teli 
H&m^  known  among  the  natives  as  Charazy  "  The 
name  is  neariy  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin,  and  the 
ntiiatim  just  where  wo  might  expect  to  find  Cho- 
nzui."  Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
itiiengi  hened  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Chorazy.  Mr.  Grove,  speaking  of  the 
ixcavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Anderson,  says: 
<*The  ruins  of  Chonudn  at  Kerazeh''  (so  he 
writes  the  word),  "  turn  out  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  was  previously  suspected ;  they  cover 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground'  than  TeU  Hum, 
lod  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs;  the  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some  cases.  AU 
ttie  buildings,  including  a  synagogue  or  church  [?], 
m  of  basalt,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 
<«jong  them  that  one  sees  deariy  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  look  nothmg  mon  tfaia  IIM 
rough  heaps  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  this 
country  "  (AUiencmm,  Feb.  24, 1866,  p.  278).  H. 

*  CHOBAMBTS.     [See   Simon    Cii<«a 

.M.EUS.] 

CHOZETBA  (b*?!^  [lying,  false] :  Xwinfid 
[Vat  XuxJI^*^  ^'^  mertdarii).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  llic 
lume  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
CiiKziB  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  AciiziB,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  bom. 
(The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no> 
tioe).  G. 

CHRIST.     [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xp,ffTiav6s  :  Cfcrisfiojws). 
The  disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  flnt 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  some- 
where about  A.  D.  43.  The  name,  and  the  pbee 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is 
clear  that  the  appellation  "  ( 'hristian  **  was  one 
which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and  gknied  in  by 
the  esuiy  followers  of  Christ,  could  not  have  beeo 
unpoeed  by  themselves.  They  were  known  to  eaeh 
other  as  brethren  of  one  &niily,  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Blaster,  as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as 
distiuguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  helinesa 
and  consecration  of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acta  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  di»c'udt»  (AcU  ix. 

26,  xi.  29),  btlievtrg  (Acts  v.  14),  siiut*  (Kom.  viii. 

27,  XV.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could  know  noth- 
ing ot  the  true  force  and  significance  of  these 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religbn  riiould  have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  tiiey  were  Naxaroies  and  (jali- 
leans,  names  which  carried  with  them  the  in&my 
and  turbulence  of  the  pUuxs  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  prophet 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to 
those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  foS^ 
lowers  of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap 
pean  m  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxri.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  18: 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  eariy  diacipks 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  from 
their  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  (jentile  world, 
and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves;  and  as  no  name  was 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  (liiist,* 
the  Messiah,  the  Anointed^  the  people  of  Antioeh, 
ever  or.  the  alert  for  a  gibe  or  moclung  taunt,  and 
taking  dirist  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  titk 
of  honor,  called  his  fbUowen  Xpumaro/,  Chritliaiii 
the  partinns  of  Christ,  just  as  in  the  eariy  stn^ 
glee  for  the  Empire  we  meet  with  the  Caesarian^ 
Pompeiani,  and  Octaviani.    The  Latin  fonn  of  thi 

A  "Christ,**  and  not  <«J«Rns,'^  is  the 
eonuDonly  applied  to  our  Lord  in  tha  Ms»Mm 
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k  mimi  woold  be  expected,  fbr  Antioeh  had 
'  long  been  e  Roman  city.  Its  infaabitanta  were 
Briebnfted  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con- 
ferring niclmames  (Prooop.  Pen,  ii.  8,  p.  105). 
The  &uperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jesl^  (Amm.  Marc.  zzii.  14).  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabltante  (PhUostr.  VU.  ApoU.  iii.  16).  Their 
wit  however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian, 
De  SaUaL  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  name  "Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
■s  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
naturally  be  used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (s.  r.  Xpicrruu^oi)  nys  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed 
Evodius  bishop  of  Antioeh,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  ( Chnmoy,  z. )  it  was  changed  by  Evc^ius  him- 
■elf,  and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  9)  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioeh  for  the  purpose.  Igna- 
tius, or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Msgne- 
■ians  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixii. 
2, 12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioeh.  But  rea- 
•ons  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  XfntarutyoU  aris- 
ing from  a  &lse  etymology  (Lact.  iv.  7 ;  Teruilliaa, 
J^  c.  3;  Suet.  Claud,  25),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  xtm^fT^f'  W-  A.  W. 

CHRONICLES,  Fnrst  and  Second  Books  of 

(m  Heb.  £2^9*'^  ^.??1*  t?erfta  diertiw,  as  Jerome 
translates  it,  and  «ermoiies  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  cHerum ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries, L  e.  the  record  of  the  duly  occurrences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
i^pointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  In  tJie  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
TUioa\fiwofi€ifctif  irp&TO¥  snd  Sc^rtpor,  which  is 
unaerstood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
Hie  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
name  in  LAtin  characters,  Dabre  j'amim^  or  ha 
jttmun^  and  ParcUipomenon.  Jerome  tells  us  {ad 
Ihmnion,  et  Rogntian,)  that  in  his  time  they 
fimned  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MS8.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
hmgth.  In  his  £p.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  further 
saqilains  the  name  Paraltpomenon^  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  **  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est  lustrum.  Vet 
ipitome,  tantus  ac  taUs  est,  ut  absque  illo  si  quis 
sdentiam  Scripturarum  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  8eip> 
sam  irrideat  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu> 
raaque  verborum,  et  prsetermissae  in  Regum  libris 
tanguntur  historise,  et  innumerabiles  exj^cantur 
Evangelii  qusestiones.'*  The  name  Chronica,  or 
Chrotticorum  Uber,  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  fix>m  whenoe  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  **  Chronicles,**  seems  to  be  taken 
ftom  Jerome*s  saying  in  his  Pfologtu  galeatut, 
"  Dibre  hs^amin,  f*.  e.  verba  dierum :  quod  signifi- 
nntius  Chnmioon  toUus  dii'InsB  historiss  possumus 
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a  As  fiir  as  2  Chr.  zzl.  2,  says  the  Bava  Batkm,  as 

liplaiiMd  by  B.  Gcdallah,  and  by  Boxtorf.     Ses  WoU; 

tjft.  H,M.  vol.  U.  p.  82. 

fr  f  or  an  explanation  of  ZarobbabeHs  gsnaalofcy  in 

Obr  UI.  see  GeneeU.  of  our  Lord,  by  I/>rd  A.  Herrey, 

p.  91  t.      But  evm   If  this  •xpUaatton  Is  not  aa»l 


appeDare.'*  It  wss  pooibly  suggested  lo  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into 
I^atin.  Later  Latin  writers  liave  given  them  the 
name  of  £ph€meridum  libri.  The  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  is 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra; «  and  the  one  genealogy,  that  of  Zerub' 
babel,  which  comes  down  to  a  kter  Ume,^  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  statement,  without  recurring  to  the 
strange  notion  broached  by  th^  old  commentators, 
and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Daridson  (in  Kitto*a 
CycL  of  BibL  LU,,  art  ChromcUs),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  communicated  to 
Eaa  by  inspiration.  In  hcty  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  tradi- 
tion concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chron^ 
ickt  has  been  \'ehemently  impugned  by  De  Wett« 
and  other  German  critics,*^  whose  arguments  havt 
been  suocessftiUy  reAited  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers, 
and  othws.  It  has  been  cteariy  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriouaneas  in  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  frttal  to  their  fiavorita 
theory  as  to  the  post-Babylonian  origin  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  If  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  CfaroD- 
ides  of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  divine  service  as  arrcnged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hesekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine, 
it  necessarily  foUows  that  the  Levitical  law,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captirity.  Hence  the  successful 
vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  thedogical  qnesti(His.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Eziu  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  in>- 
mediately  [as  soon  as]  we  oonsider  it  as  the  compi- 
lation of  Ezra,  or  some  one  neariy  contemporary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difl&nilties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  geneak^ical  distribution 
of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  pdnt  (^  the 
Jewish  economy.  Aooordingly  it  appears  to  haw 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Uezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  before  them.  Another  dif. 
ficulty  intimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jemsa- 
lem.  This  could  only  be  eflfected  by  the  residence 
of  Uie  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  m  the  order 
of  their  courses:  snd  this  residence  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  oflerings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  villages 
to  obtain  a  livdihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
levitical  genealc^es  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by  fiuni* 

cepted,  there  Is  no  dlflkulty.  The  hand  which  addsA 
Neh.  xU.  10,  11,  2L  28,  aalgbt  equally  have  addsi 
1  Chr.  ill.  22-M. 

c  Xell  says  that  Sirinoaa  led  the  way,  by  suffsstbig 
that  t!Mgr  wws  eompilsd  allsr  Jndas  Maeiateiv  (p.  9) 
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Im;  iDd  again  the  payment  of  the  tithee,  fiiat- 
ftnita,  Ac,  wxis  dependoit  upou  the  dilferent  &mi- 
Bei  of  Israel  being  eatabliahed  each  in  his  inherit- 
inoe.  Oliviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
nni»  of  the  Jewish  community  after  tlieir  return 
from  Iktbylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  eodstenoe,  the  amuige- 
ment  and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
eonfer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Eisr. 
UL,  T.,  Ti.)t  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezr. 
ii.,  viiL;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.)  Ubored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah ; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  ooniemponiiy  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God*s  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's 
fevor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more 
efifectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  deigns 
than  seUing  before  the  people  a  oonipendious  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  oyerthrow,  but  should  carry 
the  thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  tlie  other  side; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  ini]iortant  which  exhibited  their  great- 
est and  best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  reforming  all  comiptions  in  re- 
ligion, and  zealously  regixlating  the  services  of  the 
house  of  Csod.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
paased  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
unong  the  bitterest  "adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Be^jamin,*'  it  would  naturally  engage  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention,  'lliese  considerations 
flKplain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that  histor- 
ical work  which  oonsists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For  after  having  in 
the  first  dght  chapters  given  the  genealc^cal  divis- 
ions and  settlements  of  t^e  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babybnish 
Captivity,  and,  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  partial 
"estoratiou  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babyfon 
2-24);  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  families 
fho  had  returned  from  Babylon  is  clear,  not  only 
fram  the  context,  but  fW>m  its  re-insertion,  Neh.  xi. 
l-22,«  with  additional  matter  evidently  extracted 
from  the  public  archives,  and  rebiting  to  times  sub- 
aequeut  to  the  return  fh>m  Babylon,  extending  to 
Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  is  again 
resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestablish ment  of  the  returned 
fiunilies,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  lathers,  the  compiler  proceeds 
to  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (h>m 
Darid  to  his  own  times,  introduced  by  the  dosing 
scene  of  Sanl's  life  (ch.  z.),  which  introduction  is 
llnlf  prefe«ed  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(Iz.  8!M4),  eztncted  fiiom  the  geneak)gical  tables 

•  Ooasvass  alao  1  Ohr.  Iz.  19,  with  ttr.  U.  tt.  Neh. 
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drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Henkiah,  m  li  at 
once  manifest  by  counting  the  13  or  14  genonlkn^ 
fhmi  Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azel  iDsluaive,  es* 
actly  corresponding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Uefr 
ekiah  inclusive.  This  part  of  the  plan  extends 
from  1  Clir.  iz.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Earn 
1  Chr.  zv.-xvii.,  xxii.-xxiz. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-zT.,  zuv. 
xxA-i.,  xxix.-xzzi.  and  xxxv.,  are  among  the  psasages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  woric  of 
Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to 
that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  [nrts,  avowedly  Ezrm's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  zziz. 

7),  as  mosl  expbun  L^J^^*]^,  as  well  as  the 
breaking  ofT  of  th6  narrative  in  tlie  lifetime  of 
Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  whidi 
the  authorship,  or  luther  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  ngard% 
the  maierialt  used  by  him,  ajid  the  tourct*  ot  hii 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
geneal<^es  are  obviously  transcribed  fit>m  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  diflferent  genealogies  tominate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  since,  induding  Zabad,  who  lived 
in  David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joaah, 
it  ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Hezft- 
kiah  [Azariah,  No.  5].  llie  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  np 
during  the  Captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  Ume  of 
David  or  Solomon;  Uiose  of  Ileman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azd  (1  Chr.  \\u.  38)  in  the  time  of  Hese- 
kiah;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zenibbabd  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  diveneenoe  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chnmides  m 
also  apparent  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kiiiffi  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  inddent  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git* 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  sons  of  Shela,  and  theur  dominion  in  Moah, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  llie  curious  details  concerning 
tlie  Reubenites  snd  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  hvm 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  cm- 
bodied  probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  fttim 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  fT. ;  2  Chr.  xxzvi.  20 
ff. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  bte 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  ClironideB 
and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  bj 
one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the  writinn 
of  many  diflerent  writers,  which  trere  extant  at  Uu 
time  the  omnpUntum  was  madit.  For  the  ftafl  no 
count  of  the  rdgn  of  David,  he  made  copious  es 
tracts  fW>m  the  books  of  Samud  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  zxix.  29). 
For  the  rdgn  of  Soknnon  he  copied  fhmi  *«tht 
book  of  Nathan,*'  from  **the  prophecy  of  AhQal: 
the  Shikmite,"  and  from  «'the  visioos  >f  Iddo  Um 
'  (2  Chr.  iz.  29).     Another  wirk  of  idde 
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M|ft«   ikfry   (or   mterpratotioA,  JtfUnuA, 

OniD)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account 

of  thfe  acti,  and  the  wayi,  and  njinga  of  kin^ 
Abyah  {jail.  22);  while  yet  another  book  of  Id  Jo 
eoDcemiiig  genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  contained  the  acta  of  king  Rehoboom 
(xU.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  **  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
xxf.  26,  uvii.  7,  zxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  Id,  (ftc.),and 
"the  sayings  of  the  seers,'*  or  rather  of  (jhozai 
(xxxiii.  19);  and  for  tlie  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Uez* 
ekiah  "  the  visiou  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii. 'd2).  In  other  csises  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  contuning  further  information, 
It  is  probable  that  the  whule  account  of  such  reign 
is  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  called 

;2^:S»n  '»'>a'1  -'^O,  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23, 

fVom  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvu.  24.     These  »  Chronicles  of 

David,"  Tn  TjSi^b  D\?;n  na^,  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  l^l^  ^!)^'7»  above  refared 

to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Kathan,  and  Gad.  From 
this  time  the  affiun  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 

ukriy  recorded  hi  a  book  called  at  first  ^'^l^l  *T^P 
*"Q^r,  «(the  book  of  theacUof  Sok>mon"  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the 

0        H 

geoenX  name  of  C^O*'l  1  O,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula,  —  **  Now  the  rest  of  the 

acts  (^'^31)of  Kehoboam,  Abgam,  Ac.;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Ac.,  are  they  not  written  ui  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  **  or  **  of  Is- 
rael*' (1  K.  xiv.  29,  XV.  7,  Ac.)?  And  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim*s  reign,  as  appears 
by  2  K.  xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  Ail 
these  several  works  ba\'e  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  them  have  been  providentially 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  V.  8,  and  the  Int  ch.  of  Flzra,  a  oompar- 
uiju  of  thorn  with  the  nanutive  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv., 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
ihe  narrative  in  Kint/t  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
luder  tho  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer 
yf  the  chapter  in  ChronicU*  lived  at  Babylon,  and 
«urvived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Per- 
idan  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives  no  details 
ul  the  ndgna  of  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple;  but  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
«>anected  with  tl.(*  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
m  quickly  to  reiuLC  the  return  from  captivity 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a  sultject  of  Nebuchadueszar,  calling  him 
dnqily  **  King  Nebucfaadneszar;  *'  and  bj  {he  re- 
fWted  use  of  the  expression  **  brought  him,  or  *hesey 
lo  Ari^km,"  lather  aicourages  the  klea  that  tht 
ffftter  «tt  then  b*madf.  Tho  fint  chapter  of 
IM  ilraigly  eooflrms  this  view,  for  we  have  oo- 
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piops  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  exfvpt  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  tht 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vesseb,  tht 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabd,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  ffoing  up  to  JenuaJem, 

and  Sheshliafrar  takiay  them  up  (H  ^  yU?  '<'*  up- 
posed  to  S'^Iin).  But  with  tliis  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  further,  and  a^k,  who  was  there  at 
Babykm,  a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  aunab 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadiieaszar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  sur\ived  to  iiee  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  a»- 
sign  this  narrative?  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
DanieL  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vea* 
seb  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who 
so  likely  to  refor  to  the  prophecy  uf  Jeremiali  (Dan. 
ix.2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbomuMs  iA  the 
people,  and  their  r^ection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  6-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Cy 
rus's  decree,  to  know  and  reourd  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  ChaMee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  £zr.  i.  exactly  supplies  tlie  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Kzicv],  and  we  may  eon- 
dude  with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrolr 
the  closing  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  porUon  in  Chron- 
icles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Kzr.  i.  Ezra  perhi^ 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babybn,  and  made  usa 
of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  fimm  the  point 
where  tlie  cid  Chronicles  failed  him.  As  regardi 
the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles,  it  is  in  parts  \'ery  oor- 
rupt,  and  has  the  appeanuice  of  having  been  oopied 
from  MSS.  which  were  partly  eflSiced  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  {Pnef.  ad  Partii)  speaks  of  the 
Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  confused  in  his  days, 
and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  However,  in  several 
i]f  the  diflfarences  between  the  text  of  Chronicles 
and  the  paraUel  passages  in  the  other  books,^  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  reading, 
n%  t.  g.2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8;  xxi. 
12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  \, 
8,  Ac.,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  Ac.  As  regards 
the  LANOUAOB  of  theso  books,  as  of  Ezri,  Nehe 
miah,  Esther,  snd  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Geaenius  says  of 
them,  that  ">  as  literary  works  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date**  {IrUrocL  to  IM. 
Gram,).     The  chief  Chaklaisia<i  are  the  use  of 


tain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  CTP'^nn. 
19T)  ^I^Dy  Ac,  or  of  words  in  a  diflerent 

■    « 


^DK  nj^,  Ac.,  or  of  a  diflbrent  orthography,  as 
TI'J  for  ir^,  3")"!  for  m,  Ac.,  and  the  intv- 

change  of  ^^  and  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginnim 

of  words,  and  other  peculiariu«3»  pointed  out  by  Q*- 
senius  anid  others.  For  ftuther  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  ApologeL  Venuch  ub.  d.  Backer  d.  Okrtm- 
ik;  P.  C.  Movers,  Kritucke  UnUrtnekmngen  9h. 
d.  BM,  Chromk;  Wolf*s  Bibtioih,  Betn-,;  Kitlo*i 


a  for  a  careful  eemparisoa  of  th«  text  of  1  Chr.  iS 
with  2  &am.  v.  and  uUi.,  see  Dr.  Ksdii1coU*s 
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Clfekp.  <f  BUiL  Ul.^  art.   Chr*mi<ie$^  and  other 
**rki  dted  hy  the  alxive-named  writers. 

A*    \jt    H. 
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•  AddUttmal  /Jftrn/urt.  —  It  wuuM  be  ui^ust  to 
«itfahold  fnHu  the  reader  Deaii  Stoi.ley'i*  repijseQ- 
tataoii  (as  he  understands  it)  of  tlie  cuiiipilatiun  aud 
•l»irit  of  the  ImjoIc  of  Chronicles.      "  Though  the 
bteat  of  alJ  the  canonicsd  w-ritiiigs,  it  represents  the 
workmanaliip  of  many  generations.     It  reeeinbles 
the  structure  of  an  tuicient  catheflml,  with  firag- 
menta  of  every  aU  le  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoary  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  Imt  hynui  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renoHiied  psalmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wroujrlit  (oj^etlier,  a»  by  tlie  work- 
nieii  of  medieval  times,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  sacerdotal  mind,  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  orrler.     Far  below  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  hiterest  and  solidity,  it  yet  Aimiahes 
a  useful  counterpart  by  filling  up  the  Toids  with 
materials  which  none  hut  the  peculiar  traditions 
■od  feelingv  of  the  l^itical  caste  could  have  sup- 
{ilied.     It  is  the  culminating  pomt  of  the  purely 
Uvitical  system,  both  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
3mits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sions "  {Histw-y  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  461-2). 
Dillniann  has  an  article  on  the  Clironieks  in 
Hensog's   Real-Encykl.    ii.    690-95.      Hfiveroick 
(Handb.  der  Einl.  in  dag  Aite  Tt»i,  ii.  364  ft); 
Scholi  {Einl.  in  die  h.  SchiHjlen,  ii.  891-460); 
Wdte  (in  Herbst's  Einleittatg,  ii.  162-231);  and 
Keil  {Einl.  in  tint  Abe  Test.  pp.  473-d20)  fiiniish 
valuable  summaries  of  the  results  of  their  respective 
investigations.    See  also  I)e  Wette,  EinL,  7«  Auk. 
1852,  pp.  237-267;    Ewald,  Oetch.  d.  Volket  Itr. 
1.  244-285,  3e  Aufl.,  1864;  Bleek,  Eitd,  in  dtu  A. 
T.    I860,  pp.  391-401;  Davidson,  Introd,  to  the 
Old  l^M.  u.  47-120.  Ix)nd.  1862;  Graf,  Die  ^e*. 
chivhtl.  Buchcr  des  A.  T.  I^ipz.,  1866,  pp.  114- 
247,  comp.  the  notice  by  Bertbeau  m  the  Jahrb. 
r.deutiKhe  Theol.  1836,  xi.  160  ff.;  and  Kuencn, 
Jitt.  vrii.  ileg  lim-t»  de  tAncien  TewL^  trad,  par 
Pierson,  i.  442-495,  Paris,  1866.     Of  oomment*. 
ries  may  lie  mentioned  Bertheau's  Die  Biicher  der 
ChfcnUc  (1854),  vol.  xv.  of  the  Exeyet.  Bcmdb. 
sum  A.  T.;    Maorer's  Comment,  in  Vet.   Tett,  I. 
232  ff.  (the  notes  very  meagre);  and  Wordsworth's 
ffoly  Bible,  with  A^/Ze-s,  ui.  167  ff,  (1866).     The 
rdatioD  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  and  2  Samuel,  both  as  to  the 
parts  common  to  lioth  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
saefa,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  last  writer  in  his 
^  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  to  the 
iooks  of  Chronicles,"  pp.  vii.-xxv.     KeU  {EinUU- 
mn,  p.  473)  refers  to  the  Tubingen  TheuL  Qunr- 
tiUrhri/i,  IS 31,  ii.  2)1-282,  as  treating  ably  of 
rJie  credibility  luid  time  of  the  composition  of  these 
wiitings       Against  tlie  objections  raised   by  De 
Wette,  dramnerg  and  others,  the  replies  of  Ki.ppen 
«iid  of  his  editor,  Scheibel  {Die  Bibel,  eiu  Werk 
rfer  g6ttl  IVtislitit,  ii.  648  ff ),  are  concise  and  to 
*»«  point.  H.  and  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  lNTRf>DucTioN. — 
J  lie  object  of  tliis  article  is  to  mdicate  the  present 
fctate  of  BibHcal  chronology.  By  this  tom  we 
mderrtaiid  the  technical  and  historical  chronology 
'J  the  Jews  and  Uieir  aiioestoni  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  technical  division  must  be  discussed  in  some 
Istei),  the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Qftbrloii,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  M^ 


lowing  that  eivent  being  separBtely  tmiad  in 
utideB. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made  dt__ 
by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  the  sub 
ject.     Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was  hoptt* 
for  m  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronok)gy. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected  that 
the  rery  day  could  be  ascertained.     Hence  areet 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
hitter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  micertain.     The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgments. 
The  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  sy«- 
tern.     The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its  histor- 
ical portions  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods.    The  cbronok)gical  information  is,  therefore, 
not  absolutely  continuous,  althoi;gh  often,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  diftereiit  portions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chronological  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  oouoemed, 
almost  wholly  upon  iniiereuce.     It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  accuncy  of  the  information  would 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantineas  and 
occasional  want  of  continuity.     This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  esse,  but  it  has  sufiered  by  de- 
signed alteration  and  by  tlie  carelessness  of  copyists, 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascertain 
as  &r  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  data  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  dass  of  ^^M*  has 
been  shown  to  have  sufiSired  through  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.     Designed  alteration  of  numbers  has 
only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealogical  lists  of 
Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  which  the  chai^ 
acter  of  the  difierenoes  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to 
mdicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.     The  object  of  these  alterations 
may  hare  been  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengtK«r  tbr 
chronok)gy.    With  the  same  purpose  'ilterattons  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  promuient  detached  large 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  ui  tt€ 
smaller  niuubers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  case,  in  the  accompanying  words  detennin- 
ing  the  historical  pUce  of  these  nnmbetH.    Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  eridenoe  in  the 
New  l»tament  and  in  incidental  e\idence  in  the 
Old.    Of  the  former  class  are  St  Paul's  mentions  of 
the  |)eriod  of  the  Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  prom- 
ise  to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus,  eB|jecialiy  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  speakmg  of  the  dnratioo 
of  Saul's  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  silent.    Of  the  latter  class  are  such  statements  at 
Jephthah's  of  tne  oOO  years  that  the  Israelites  had 
held  the  country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days, 
and  tlie  indications  of  time  aflbrded  by  the  growth  of 
a  trilie  or  family,  and  changes  hi  national  chaneter 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  hare  been  greatlv 
neglected.    The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  wilhouf 
numbere  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  al- 
teration, of  which  the  presence  of   the  wnmd 
C«inan  ui  two  lists  aflbrds  the  only  poiitiv*  ki 
stances,  but  by  the  abundant  indleatloiie  tlM^  Aev 
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•r  the  caralftMien  of  oopjifU.  Thdr  vtsr}*  nature 
ibo  renden  them  guides  to  whieh  we  eaunot  triLd, 
■ince  it  appears  that  they  may  be  in  tny  caae  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect  Even  wen? 
this  not  the  case,  it  miwt  be  proved  before  they  can 
be  made  the  grounds  of  dironological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man*8  life  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximative,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry 
therefijre  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  Tkchnical  Chbonolooy.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficul- 
ties. The  Biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  in- 
fermtial,  although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positi^-e  nature,  not  always 
abstrftttely,  but  in  their  historical  implication.  For 
iustanoe,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
year  of  the  common  kind  —  for  there  appear  tu  have 
been  two  years  —  cannot  be  fixed,  yet  tlie  general 
or  a^'eia^  character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Kabbinical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the  Jewish  obsenrances 
ooaueeted  with  the  calendar  were  strictly  kept  in 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  tliey  had  any  motive  for  niia- 
representation.  We  can,  howe%^  make  no  good 
use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  asoertAiii  what 
character  to  txped  in  Hebrew  technical  chronolugy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  great  change, 
■ither  in  the  way  of  arlvance  or  dectine,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  established  in 
eoanectioa  with  the  Law,  and  that,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  mitil  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
had,  we  must  not  expect  either  the  accuracy  of 
modem  science  or  thn  maccuracy  of  modem  igno- 
rance. As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
chronology,  particulariy  that  of  astronomy,  the 
cases  of  the  tlgyptians  and  the  ('haldees  will  assist 
ut  to  form  a  judgment  with  r«pect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  last,  however,  we  must  remember,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  bein^  wholly  settled,  mw  the 
nme  inducements  of  national  religions  c(mnected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
horn  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohanmied  — 
ihat  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Uiem  in  this 
vpect  extends  — ^to  Uie  present  -lay,  afford  the  best 
panBal.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronok)gical 
computation  depending  on  astron<Hny,  but  to  have 
^qgidated  their  calendars  by  observation  alone.  It 
night  have  been  expected  tliat  their  observations 
would,  from  their  constant  recurrence,  have  acquired 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  gradually  given  place 
to  computations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  !«  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  series  of  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no 
leMMMi  for  supposing  that  they  had  attaufied,  other 
by  discovery  or  by  the  instiuction  of  foreigners, 
iven  in  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 
mthematics  or  accuracy  of  ehronologiMl  oompnt*- 
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I  tion  at  any  period  of  theur  history.  In  theM  pa^ 
'  ticulars  it  is  probable  that  they  were  always  te 
below  the  EgypLlans  and  the  Cha'dees.  But  there 
'  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  inattentive 
obaervers  of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stars 
and  constdUtious  as  wdl-known  objects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
whisrever  obsoration  could  take  the  place  of  com- 
putation it  would  be  employed,  and  that  its  ac- 
curacy would  not  be  of  more  than  a  modesnU 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
obeerved  at  any  town,  it  would  be  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  be  first  seen,  and  one  of 
the  dearest-aighted  men  of  the  place  would  ascend 
to  an  emin^ce  to  look  for  it  This  would  be  done 
throughout  a  period  of  centuries  without  any  cloae 
avenge  for  computation  being  obtained,  since  the 
obsen-ations  would  not  be  kept  on  record.  So  also 
of  the  rising  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. These  probable  conclusions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  obsenution  and  its  decree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  new  in  examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealos^es  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  suppoeed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  ¥re  find 
that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  consequence 
teeknicaUy  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies.  A 
modem  pedigree  thtis  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  thene  genealogies  must  have 
been  difeent  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  oar  Saviour  given  by  St  Mattliew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  follovt-ed  by 
Odas,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaaiah,  .loash,  and  Anuunah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  nnmlier  of  generations  fh>m 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Clurist,  in  each  case  fourteen  generation  i.  I*rob- 
ably  these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  numbier  for  the  interval  tquid  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  ob 
nous  and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  £zia*s  gen 
ealogy  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omission 
which  in  so  fiunous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist  There  are  also 
examples  d  a  man  being  called  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form,  at 
the  following:  *»  Shebnel  the  son  of  Gershon  [Ger^ 
shom],  the  son  of  Moses  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24),  where 
a  contemporary  of  David  is  phoed  in  the  same  re- 
Ution  to  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  as  the  lattiY 
is  to  Moses  himself.  That  these  are  not  exceptional 
instances  is  erident  from  the  occurrence  of  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  historical  narratives,  lliua 
Jehu  is  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi "  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
2  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7)  as  well  as  "  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi "  (2  K.  ix.  9,  U) 
In  the  same  manner  Indian  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Xahor  **  (Gen.  xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grand 
son,  being  the  son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp 
xxii.  20-2-3).  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use 
the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists  to  compute  inter- 
vals (^  time  except  where  we  can  prove  each  deaeent 
to  be  immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
have  still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the 
average  langih  of  each  generation,  {ffitloriad 
Ckrmohgtf.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Moaea,  VBU 
I  Herodottti*,  reckons  by  generations.  {Handbudi,  L 
1 606.)    Certainly  in  the  Pentateoch  gencniirm  at 
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wiiwilart  with  ehranok^  by  the  length  of  each  in 
»  Mriee  being  indicated,  but  this  ia  not  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  who  reckons  by  generations,  aaaum- 
big  an  average  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142). 
fbere  is.  no  use  of  a  genemtion  as  a  diviMJon  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  uiilais,  with  tome,  we  sup- 

pose  that  "^y^  in  Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used.  Iliose, 
however,  who  hold  this  opinion  make  it  an  hitenal 
of  a  hundred  years,  since  it  would,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  400  yean 
of  verse  13:  most  probably,  however,  the  meaning 
is  that  some  of  the  fourth  generati<»i  should  come 
forth  from  %ypt.    [CiKnealogy;  Gkxkkation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
eommendng  with  the  least  There  is  no  evidense 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour. 

Hour.  —  The  hour  ia  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iU.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v. 
5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 


riod of  time  dearly  intended  by  H^r',  Hr\VV  , 

Krip^;,  Ohald.,  the  word  emploj-ed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
•ehres  from  at  least  n.  c.  cir.  1200.     (See  Ijepsius, 

ChrotioUtijlt  c/e?'  ACg,  i.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improliable  tiiat  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  frum  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,*'  whate\'er  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  houn  lieing  reckoned  from  the  l)iyinning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [Hours.] 

Day.  —  For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  vui.  14)  the  term  "^^73  3^)'!^, 

*«  evening-morning,'*  LXX.  wx^l^*^''  ^"^  ^^ 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "a  night  and  a  day  **).  What- 
ever may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  **  nights 
and  days.'*  The  common  word  for  day  as  disUu- 
guished  from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or 
else  both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  *'  three  da}i 
md  three  nighta"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  oomp. 
Matt.  xii.  40).  Tlie  civil  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and 
fight  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
sUnds  first  in  the  special  term  given  above.     The 

night,  v^.?f  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  ia  generally 
hdd  to  have  begun  at  sunset  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of 
*he  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
lations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
ning,  objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Jews.  He  ary^es  in  fiivor  of  the  begin- 
ning of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7th  month,  it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto  even, 
shall  ye  celebrate  {Ht.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "  —  (I^ev. 
zziii.  82),  where,  if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  obaervance  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  or 
merely  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  the  word  even- 
ing, 3^^^  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our  afternoon. 
He  dtoi,  M  probably  supporting  this  view,  the  ex- 

fntAcm.  n^.'?777  VT»  "between  the  two  even- 
a  the  time  of  oflMng  the  paaover  and 
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the  dally  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6;  N'lim  li  \ 
xxviii.  4);  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  ptMUl 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  liie  time  between  the  9tli 
and  11th  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  6  P.  M., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  suppoaed  H 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  full  darknew 

particularly  on  account    of   the    phnee    ^^^2^ 

^^T^)  "when  the  sun  is  settinfl;,'*  used  in  a 
parallel  pasnge  (Deut  xvi.  6)  (see  Hamdlmcky  L 
482-484).  These  passages  nod  expresaiona  may, 
howe^-er,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began  at  sunaei. 
The  term  "  between  the  two  e\'ening8  *'  can  scanely 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  kwg  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
the  time  of  sunset  is  shown  to  correspond  to  it- 
This  is  a  natural  divisicm  between  the  kte  aflenooD 
wlien  the  sun  is  k>w,  and  the  evening  when  hb 
light  has  not  whoOy  disappeared, — the  two  eveningn 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  if  it  began  at  sun- 
set Thero  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that 
the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  aloiia 
ment  should  commence  a  little  beforo  the  true  be^ 
ginning  of  the  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset    The 

natural  day,  L"^",  probably  was  held  to  comnuooa 
at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  the 
last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  tlie  old  at 
wdl  as  the  later  division ;  some,  however,  tuade  the 
morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  tlian  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned. 

■ 

These  are  2T!T?t  evening,  and  "^^.^t  morning,  of 
which  there  ia  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usual 

C'^'^n^*,  *'the  two  lights,**  as  though  <*  double 

light,"  noon,  and  H^^Vn  rXT,  or  — "^yrr, 
*<  half  the  night,**  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  iudieate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  howevw,  much  longer  thai 
noon  and  midnight.     The  night  was  divided  SnAo 

watches  ("»'"'•' \/:>*).  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  an 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  a  third,  the  firat  watch  of  the  night* 

The  middle  watch  (H  j'n  1  ri"  S  "  r^ttr'SP)  ocean 
in  Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  affidrs  is  evident  —  **  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 

watchmen  L'^'^tlbTT;"  and  the 


(nr^-T  n-'T.rK)  is  mentioned  hi  Ex.  xiv.  i4 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  case  in  the  ae 
count  of  the  passag**  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  latter, 
in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Apiconites  when 
he  relie\'ed  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold  that 
thero  were  four  watches  {IJnndlmch^  1.  4S6).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  night-watdbes  aro  mentioned,  wliidb 
were  probably  adopted  ftt>m  the  Romana  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  old  system.    All  four  occur  t^gelhac 

a  In  Urn.  n.  19,  nSnr^f  H  rrf-^  of  coons  n 
fas  10,  without  abadutaly  deskguUinff,  *hm  first  velsk 
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k  MtA  iHi.  35,  ^4,  the  late  wUch ;  /ic^or/'irrMy. 
■Unight,  iLKturopo^yla,  ihi  oock-crowing;  and 
vpwt  the  eariy  watch.  [Day,  Nioht,  Watchbs 
OP  Night.] 

Week  (m^,  a  hebdomad).  —  The  Hebrew 
week  was  a  periud  of  seven  days  ending  with  the 
Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division 
of  the  month,  which  was  lunar,  without  interoUar 
kaon.  But  there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name 
is  used  for  week,o  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with* 
out  any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  observances  were  similar,  the  one 
(dosing  the  week,  the  other  oomoMmcing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  use  in  an- 
tiquity. The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without 
it,^  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  days  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  adopted  finom  P^^^'pt;  proba- 
bly both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.     [Wkkk;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (-»:^:,   tt^'n,  D^^D;    tt?'l^).-Th6 
months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  ac- 
oount  of  the  Flood  wouM  seem  to  be  of  30  daj-s 
each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the 
1st,  9d,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
viii.   13,  vii.   11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).     Ideler  contests 
this,  aiguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  suik 
sfter  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above 
all  high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some 
days  ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  first  {HantUnich,  L  69,  70, 478, 479). 
This  aigument  depoids  upon  the  meaning  of  **  high 
mountains,**  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  **  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  '*  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Fkxxl.    [Noah.]     On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  da}-s  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fi^t  strangely  ignored 
by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
are  of  no  slight  weight.     That  the  months  from 
the  giving  of  the  I  aw  until  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.     These  lunar 
months  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  always 
iltemately  of  29  and  30  days.      Their  average 
langth  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(440  Above  29^  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  23  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
poasible  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
99  and  31  days,  if,  as  u  highly  probable,  the  com- 
mencement of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
■rvation :  that  observation  was  empbyed  for  this 
purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  aUowed 
lo  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length. 

n«  ibit  day  of  the  month  is  called  K7in, 
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mood;"  LXX.  vwym^ioy  ^^  **>«  "^  ^79' 
"  it  was  new  "  (as  to  the  primary  sense  of  which, 
see  Month);  and  in  speakiui:  of  the  first  day  of  tlM 
month  this  word  was  soiuetiiues  used  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  for  the  whole  ei^ression,  **  in 

such  a  month  on  the  first  day,**  as    t2?in3 

Ti'^n    cVa ^P  ^^TH.      "On  the 

third  new  moon on  that  day,"  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ToG  8i  iir^vhs  rov  rpirov  .  .  . 
T^  fi/idpi^  ra6rjf  (Ex.  xix.  1);  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  some- 
times qualified  as  D^D?  t*  IP.  The  new  moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.'  [Festivals.]  In 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Kuth,  we 
find  but  one  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  Rst  bemg  called  according  to  their  order.  The 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  whkh  ie 

called  ^''^n  Wyi  (LXX.  /iV  rmv  r^snr), 
<i  the  monthV  ears  of  com,'*  or  "  Abih,"  thai  is, 
the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com  became  ftUl  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 

2*^3^  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xziii. 
10,  11, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how 
monstrous  is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the 
Egyptian  Epiphi.     In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zii;  IT,  or  V^,  the  second,  Ethanim, 

a'*:in'*^,  the  seventh,  and  Bui,  ^5)3,  the  dghth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return 
the  later  nomenclature  still  m  use  appears.  This 
is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves afikm.     [Months.] 

Year  (n3^).  — It  has  been  supposed,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  l<1ood,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  360  days.     These  dates  might  indeed  bi 
explained  in  aooordanoe  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for^ 
mer  length.     The  time,  times  and  an  half  uf  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xiL  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  18), 
caimot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1260  daj's  of  liev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xlL 
6)  for  360X31  =  1260;    and  30X42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length.     The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  thou^ 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  trop- 
ical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.     It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of 
a4:*istment.    To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  n** 


arrunent  seems  however  mianswerable  {Umtatuek,  1 
«  Mslsr  oorreeis  Ossenlos  (HandwVrt.  s.  ▼.  HSP)  481,  note  1). 
N  allrmiiig  that  the  turaal  meanfaig,  ^sabbath,"  Is  &  The  passage  of  Won  Ossrins  (xxxvtt.  19K  in  UmH 
^IMwtoiy  In  Lev.  »»«*  16.  In  the  Vui.  (s.  v.)i  amblgnous,  Is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  ns^wfi 
iSdIfsr,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  QesanliM,  admits  I  evideoce  of  the  monamenls.  (See  l«psiuf .  fVonef* 
^t  the  rigalfleation  Is  perhaps  «  week."     Idskr*s  • «»  <<«r  ^- 1- 181-188.1 
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fint  to  decide  when  the  year  oommenoed. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  alreody 
DMntioued,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  u 
llnt-finiita  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 11). 
The  reaping  oi  the  barley  commenced  the  hari'est 
(a  Sam.  zxL  9),  the  wheat  following  (Huth  ii.  23). 
Joeephua  expressly  says  that  the  offering  was  of 
barley  {AnL  iii.  10,  §  5).  It  is  therefore  neoessazy 
to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
Accordiug  to  the  observation  of  trax'ellers  the  bar- 
ley is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  first  days  of  April.  The  bariey-harvest  there- 
fore oonmienoes  about  half  a  month  after  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  so  that  tlie  year  would  befpn  at  about 
that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
muiitlis.  AVe  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new 
moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  be- 
fore, was  diosen  as  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
IdeI(Br,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as  to  this 
rear,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon  was 
ihosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  {Bmidbuch^  i.  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  bariey- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liaUe  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefwe,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  heli- 
acal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  l)arley-lian'est. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  interca- 
Ution  can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity  —  tlie  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for. the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
oflhred  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
gnmted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
hi  the  case  of  any  one  who  ivas  either  legally  an- 
dean or  joumeyuig  at  a  diHtaiice,  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13),  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah  to  have 
a^'ailed  himself  for  lioth  the  reasons  allowed,  because 
the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  the 
people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3,  15). 
The  htter  Jews  had  two  b^innings  to  the  year,  or, 
M  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccurately  said, 
two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  (as 
Ideler  admits)  these  two  l)eginning8  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  bdng  Abib, 
the  fint  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  hdd 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  in- 
traduction  of  a  new  year;  and  also  thai  from  this 
time  ihire  were  tlie  two  beginnings.  Hie  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  snd  has 
^n  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which, 
jn  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  eridence,  although  strangely 
mnot'<<!Hd  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  drcmnstance 
Uiat  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
ihe  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on  its  first  day. 
That  tht  jubilee  year  commenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  proclamation  was 
8D  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  Day  of 
itonenient  (I^v.  xxv.  9,  10);  and  as  this  year  ini- 
jiediately  followed  a  asbbatical  year,  the  latter 
■mat  have  conunenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
howe%^r  those  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
that  they  began  on  the  fhvt  day  d  the 
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monthi  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  Ihi 
same  raUtion  to  thehr  b^guming,  and  periniia  tt 
the  dvU  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  PaaaovM 
to  the  sacr^  b^g&ning.  It  is  perfectly  dear  thai 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the 
sary,  commencement  of  single  years  of  total 
tion  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each  jear  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
uig  of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  pUin  from  the  ii\junc- 
tion  as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart 
from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unlesi 
we  suppose,  and  this  would  be  very  imwanantible, 
that  tlie  injunction  follows  the  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  observance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  fust  sight,  that  the  seventh  month 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  charac- 
ter; but  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  Sabbat- 
ical and  Jubilee  years  were  natural  years,  nor  would 
the  seventh  of  twdve  months  be  analogous  to  every 
seventh  year.  We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  sevenUi  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
sacred  commencement  in  Abib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  reqiect  to  the  time  of  the 
cdebration  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  of  whic^  leads  to  the 
condnaion  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the 
otlier  is  in  accordance  with  it     The  first  of  then 

speaks  of  Uiis  feast  as  Hr^H  nsr3,  t«in  the 
going  out'*  or  end  "of  the  year**  (Ex.'xxiiL  16), 

• 

and  the  second,  as  ny»n  n^i)?^ri,  "  [at]  the 
change  of  the  year  '*  (Eix.  xxziv.  22),  a  vague  ex« 
pression,  as  for  aa  we  can  undentand  it,  but  one 
fully  consisteut  with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point 

of  a  natural  year.  By  the  term  nOpn  the 
Kabbius  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons  into  which  theur  year  is  dirided  (Hand- 
Inu'h^  i.  550,  551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our 
conclusion  is  also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinc£i^ 
character  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  their  obsen-ancea.  The 
one  was  distinguidied  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  fh>m  the  15th  to  the  21st  indoitive;  the 
other  by  thai  of  Tabernacles,  fh>m  the  15th  to  the 
22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  in  the 
special  sanctification,  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  cdebration  of  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  fhmi  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
[Ykar.] 

(Seasons.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  ^ipeav 
to  have  dirided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons      We 

find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  V  ^^.  *<  som- 

mer,'*  and  H'^H    »« winter,**  which  are  vmA  in 

the  whole  year  in  the  expreasioD  ^"^P^  V*"  (P» 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perfaapeGen.  vfil.  89) 
The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  oif 
cutting  fruita,  and  the  latter,  thai  of  gatbsing 
fruits;  the  one  referring  to  the  eariy  Ihiit  seaeon. 
tlie  other  to  the  late  one.  Tlieir  true  signifiraliSM 
are  therefore  rather  nmmer  and  autumn  than  warn 
vuBt  and  winter,    "niera  can  fat  no  doubt)  huwwsi 
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dui  tbey  came  to  dgnify  the  two  grau«\  divisioiu  | 
if  the  year,  both  from  their  lue  togrther  a*  Uof  twc 
Haaons,  and  from  the  mmtioa  of  ''the  winter 

houae,**  ^.^n-lTI^B,  and  "the  amomer  kotue/' 

y^\ir  ^''r^  (Am.  iii.  15).  The  latter  evidence 
la  the  stronger,  ainoe  the  winter  ia  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  difibreiit  con- 
itructioii  would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned, 
we  read  that  Jehoiakim  "sat  in  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month :  "  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter: 
"and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  lum  '*  (Jer.  xxzvi.  22).    It  ia  probable,  how- 

e?er«  that  ^"^^^  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  has  its  original  signitiua- 

tton.  The  phrase  CHI  "^p,  "cold  and  heat,*'  in 
Gen.  Tiii.  22,  is  still  more  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  than  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  like  those  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Hand- 
buck^  i.  p.  494).  There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  in 

their  ordinary  use.    These  are  7 r^^.,  "seed-time,** 

and  "^^***,  "harvest.**  Ideler  (toe.  dt.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  forq^ing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  /.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to 
afford  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
iwo  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be  strictly  corres- 
pondent    [Seasons.] 

FetdvaU  and  holy  daffs.  —  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fast  m  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The 

Feaat  of  the  Passover,  HD^,  was  property  only 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 

bmb,  that  is,  the  evening,  C^^  "J  ^H  ^'•?,  « i,e- 
tween  the  two  evenings  **  (Lev.  zziii.  6)  —  a  phnse 
previously  oonaidered  —  of  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  the  night  foUowing,  —  Uie  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  n^^^^TSn  ^H,  commencing  on 

the  morning  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lasting  seven  days  until  the  21st  inclusive.  The 
j  5th  and  2l8t  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.     [Passover.]     The  Feast  of 

Weeks,  TWY^  2;,  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  dose  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  in- 
ekiaive  following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
It  is  eaUed  in  Tob.  Hryia  iwrii  WofjJiwy,  u.  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  fint-frxuts  of  the  harvest 
«ere  oflered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
XI  this  day  thank^ving  was  paid  for  the  blessing 
it  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as 

pbU  as  of  fruits:  hence  the  namea  *^^?i?'7  ^H, 

Feast  of  Harvert,  and  D^7)32in  0'*"%  Day  of 

«1nt-fruite.  —  The    Feast   of    TWnpeti.     DV 

n  J^"^-"^   (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  abo 

Mlled  nyJI-in  IS-I^T  I'lnjir,  "a  gnat  sab- 
srth  of  oelebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,'' 
4M  the  lat  dayof  the  7th  month,  the  civil  eom- 
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meneement  of  the  year.     The  Dfty  of  AtoaeoHB^ 

SnSSn  C'V,  was  the  10th   day  of  the  7tb 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  feat,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  befcn 
the  Babyioniah  GapUvity.  Upon  this  day  the  high 
prieat  made  an  ofl^ring  of  atonement  for  the  nation 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year , 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  tlius  affords  some 
evidence  in  fevor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning. —  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nSSDH  3n, 

was  kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d  days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first 
and  last,  which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken 
flnom  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
memorate the   Exodus.     It  waa  otherwise  called 

I^^pSn  jn,  a  the  Feast  of  (fathering,**  because  it 

was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanksgivmg  for 
the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  aud  of  the  vintage. 
The  small  number  tuid  simplieity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  eKpecially  wwthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  ubiten'able  thai  they  are  not  of 
an  astronomical  character;  aiid  that  when  they  am 
connected  with  nature,  it  m  as  directing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good 
things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  vdtness.  In 
later  times  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  then 
the  most  worthy  of  r»nark  are  the  Feast  of  Pnrim, 
or  "  Lots,'*  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Haman's  plot,  ihe  Veast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabtpus,  and  faAts  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  oon> 
nected  vrith  the  Babyk>nish  Capti\  ity.  lliese  bsl 
were  doubtiess  instituted  during  that  period  (oomp. 
Zech.  vii.  1-6).     [Festivai^,  Ac.] 

Sabbatical  and  JvbiUe  Years,  —  The  sabbatical 

year,  n^pt?^n  njt^,  »♦  the  (allow  year  **  or  poa 

sibly  *»  year  of  remiasfon,*'  or  n^!pf*^  alone,  abt 
called  a  "sabbath,**  and  a  '< great  sabbath,**  was 
an  institution  of  strietiy  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath,  — a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the  day 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference  to 
mun,  so  the  year  has  a  oide  of  physical  necessity 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Kvery  seventh  year 
appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  reeor  • 
rence  of  a  fellow  year,  on  agricultural  grounds. 
Besides  the  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  fieU  and 
vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obUgataons 
among  the  pec^le.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  lieginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Although 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  Ist  <^  &e 
month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have  been  kept  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut  ixzi.  10),  while 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatiy  neglected.  This  was  propheaied  by  Moaea, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  ao 
eqjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  hafU 
(Lev.  zzvi.  84,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years*  cap- 
tivity ia  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (nxvi.  21)  as  an 
staying  sabbath ;  but  this  may  be  on  account  of 
the  number  being  asbbatical,  as  ten  fimrs  aeven 
whieh  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  ptMsage 
After  tL.*  Ii^ae  of  seveo  sabbatical  perlcda,  or  fortv 
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iSne  yean,  a  jnear  of  jubilee  wu  to  be  kept,  unme' 
ilatelj  folkiwing  the  last  sabbatical  jear.    Thia  was 

nlled  V  jVn  ny* ,  >*  the  jear  of  the  tmmpet," 

or  ^?^^  akme,  the  latter  wotd  meaniiig  either  the 
lound  of  the  titinipet  or  the  iuatnmient  itadf^  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  year  was  amioouoed 
on  the  Day  of  Atouement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxt.  8-1 1 ) 
that  this  year  followed  every  se^'euth  sabbaUcal 
year,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
cal with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
further  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  some  holding  that 
it  had  a  duration  of  50,  but  others  of  49  years. 
The  latter  opinion  does  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the 
jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
the  next  se\-en  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
is  rendered  most  proliable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  b.  c.  ;  although  it  must 
be  noted  that,  according  to  Mumonides,  the  jubilee 
period  was  of  50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing 
a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  miter  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and 
no  jubilee  years,  were  observed.  (Ideler,  Han^Umch, 
i.  pp.  603,  504.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler 
ijL  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so;  for  the  expression  roxrra 
wtPT^KOvra  fidy  itrrip  frri  tA  vdyra  {AnL  iii.  12, 
§  3)  cannot  be  held  to  prove  absolutely  that  the 
fubilee  year  was  not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical 
period  instead  of  standing  between  two  such  periods. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbati- 
cal year  ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous ;  what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sab- 
batical or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept;  and  what 
indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  yjars 
of  either  kuid.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourtusith. 
(Jennings,  JeufUfi  AntxfpiUiti^  bk.  iii.  cap.  9:  and 
infr.  HisUmcal  Chrontthgy.)  It  is  possible  tliat  it 
might  have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is 
dear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  yean  kept 
finom  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from 
the  first  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept 
ifbcr  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 

nanner:  firom  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is 

ather  to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the 
leoond  ca^e,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of 

he  country  aft«r  its  re-occupation.  The  recorded 
sabbatical  years  do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  sup- 
position, because  we  do  not  know  exactiy  the  year 

f  return,  xx  that  of  the  fint  cultivation  of  the 
woun^ry.  1*he  recorded  dates  of  ««bbatical  yeara 
would  make  that  next  after  the  return  to  oommenoe 
hi  B  c.  528,  and  be  current  in  b.  c.  527,  which 
maM  make  the  fint  year  of  the  period  b.  c.  534-3, 
▼hich  would  not  improbably  be  the  first  year  of 
iaHivmti<m :  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  period 

his  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much  wdght. 

t.  Than  ^  no  poaithv  reooid  of  any  Jubilee  year 
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having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The  dates  U  thnt 
sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  pteservod.  TImm 
were  current  b.  c.  163, 135,  and  187,  and  therefiDm 
ooDunenced  in  each  eaae  about  three  months  earlitt 
than  the  beginning  of  these  Julian  yean.  (Jo«eph 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  5;  xiii.  8,  $  1;  ziv.  16,  §  2;  xv  1, 
§  2;  B.  7.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Kacc.  vi.  49,  53.)  4 
There  are  some  chronological  indications  in  the 
O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.  The 
prophet  F>.ekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those  in 
the  book  '*in  the  thirtieth  year,"  ^.,  *<  which 
[was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehotaehin*s  captivity" 
(i.  2);  thus  apparentiy  dating  in  the  former  caae 
from  a  better  known  era  than  that  of  Jehoiachin'a 
captivity,  which  he  employs  in  later  places,  with- 
out, however,  in  genera]  again  describing  it.  This 
date  of  the  dOth  year  has  been  variously  explained: 
some,  with  Ussher,  suppose  that  the  ere  is  the  18th 
^-ear  of  Joaiah,  when  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
found,  and  a  great  passover  celebrated.  (See  H&ver- 
nick,  Ccmmenlar  ubtr  Eteck,  pp.  12, 13).  This  year 
of  Josiah  would  certauily  be  tbe  first  of  the  reckon- 
ing, and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of  reformation- 
era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Maocabee. 
[Ara«.]  Othere  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  prophet's  life  is  meant;  but  this  seenu  very 
unlikely.  Othen  again,  including  Scaliger  {Dt 
Emend(ttione  Tempontm,  pp.  79,  218,  ed.  1M3) 
and  Rosenmiiller  {Scf^oL  ad  &x\),  hold  that  the 
date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Kabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  yean; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  uie  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  &vor 
of  Jo8iah*s  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  yean, 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  Iii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  \i 
390  yean,  which  sum,  added  to  tbe  date  of  loe 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  Y. 
B.  c.  721,  goes  back  to  b.  c.  1111  (£a.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee 
dates,  for  the  interval  between  b.  c.  1111  and  b.  c. 
623-2  is  488-9  yean,  within  two  }^«n  of  in 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  st'venty  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  8e%-enty  yean* 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
(Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah^s  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  I^w  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  sorice.  Such  a  service  was  the  gnai 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whote  congregation  ai 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  yeai 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  booK  wsc 
certainly  followed  by  a  public  raiding,  apparentiy 
in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  Bolemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  hitter  oelebretion  is  it 
sdd  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  hoklen  such 
a  pafisover  iW>m  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  noi 
of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  zxiii.  92);  and,  if 
C3ironicles,  "  There  waa  no  paasover  like  to  th» 
kept  in  Isnd  Ikom  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophn 
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did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  tuch  a 
as  Josiah  kept  *  (2  Chr.  xzxv.  18).  The  men- 
tioo  of  Samuel  la  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
Mriier  suppoMxl  date  fiills.  It  may  be  olgected  that 
the  paasover  in  nowhere  connected  with  the  sab- 
batical reckoiiiii'^s  but  theM  pa5isover8  can  scarcely 
have  been  gre:itpr  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in 
SoIomon^s  rpi<;Ti,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any 
others  whate\iT;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  idea  of  ioine  relation  to  chronology.  This  re- 
sult would  place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  it.  c,  a  time  for  which  we  belio'e 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  {Historical 
Chtymolof/y).     [Sabbatical  Year;  Jubilke.] 

Eras.  —  There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
bat  our  mfumi:ition  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
vally  unable  tu  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  indiridHai  maimer  from  their  referring  to 
events  of  Uie  iiighest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Exodun  is  used  as  an  en  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
ui  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
oocurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refeni  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  {ffandbtich,  i.  .507).  Here,  as  elvwhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  lUble,  the  be^nning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  {jReffwil  yenrs^  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
eannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereigu's 
reign  ii  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temjde  is  oon- 
Jeetuied  by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  llie  pas- 
nges  to  which  he  refers  (I  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii. 
1),  merdy  spe:ik  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  yean  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly 
qweified ;  so  tliat  lib  reading  —  *<  Zwatizig  Jahre, 
nachdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herm  eriiaute  "  — 
leaves  out  half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
eorrect  {Ihndb.  1.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  builduig  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (1  K. 
vL  87,  38),  and  that  of  Sobmon's  house  13  (viL 
1),  nuking  up  the  interval  of  20  years. 

8.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  oonimenc- 
big  in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
ewsed,  concluding  that  it  was  moet  probably  con- 
Meted  with  the  nbbatical  system  {Sabb'tticfd  and 
Jvbiie.t  Years), 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachitrs  captivity  is  constantly 
need  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  b  the  5th  year 
(i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxlx.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how- 
•ver,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity "  (i.  2),  and  "  the  twdfth  year  of  our  captivity  '* 
(xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expressions  may 
^plain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
B  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as  such  where 
tfie  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  37th  yeacr  of 
ak  captivHy  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  .ler.  lii. 
11).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  warn  used  exoept 
«!7  tlwfe  to  whoee  captivity  It  referred.     lu  1st 
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yew  was  euirent  b.  o.  596|  oommoidiig  b  tkf 
spring  of  that  year. 

6.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  yean'  oaptivily 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  (/7i»> 
Ufrical  Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  k 
be  empk>yed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Sdeucidie  b  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Svrian 
yoke  in  the  Ist  year  of  Simon  the  M&ocabee  b 
stated  to  have  beni  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
hi  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii.  41). 
11  le  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Si- 
mon [Money,  Shekel]  are  probably  of  thb  e^^ 
although  it  b  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  hb  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  b^inning  (xv. 
0 ) ;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  thai 
Antiochus  VU.  confirmed  priril<^^  before  grantad 
by  hb  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or  tint 
he  gave  hb  sanction  to  money  alraidy  issued  {Enr 
Brit,,  8tli  ed.,  Numismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Years.  —  By  the  Hebrews  regnal  yean 
appear  to  have  been  counted  frt>m  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  fit>m  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  laal 
month  of  one  year,  rugned  ^or  the  whob  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  Ibt  'uonth  of  the  8d 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  hb  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  mcnths.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  hb  aooes- 
sion,  before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  hb  death, 
after  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  hfa 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  Tb^ 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  enw 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  fltnted  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervals  would  not  Lie  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chkosoukjv.  —  llie  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  not  less  diflScuH 
than  the  technical.  The  information  iy  the  Bible 
b  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  b  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind ; 
but  tlie  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  abso- 
lute certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  lAX.  differ  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number,  we  cannot  in  general  positively  dft. 
termine  that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  thb  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  fiivor. 
In  addition  to  tins  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  >Vhen,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers with  a  hs^  number,  or  with  indqMmdent 
evidence,  we  are  fluently  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  se 
ries.  llie  fluent  oocurrence  of  round  numbers  b 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  yean  b  not  to  be  baUnoed  against  great  dii- 
ferenoes  ^nparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX, 
and  Samaritjui  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  have  bid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occunenoe  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  tami 
equi^-^leni,  to  **  many,"  so  that  *^  40  jears,"  or  ^  70 
ymn  '  w^okl  mean  no  mora  than  *  many  ymn  *' 
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IVmmS  /ae*e,  this  idea  would  mem  raaaoiiabfe,  but 
•n  a  farther  examination  it  will  be  teen  that  the 
ietails  of  some  periods  of  40  years  are  given,  and 
ihow  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite  whore  it 
would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so.  Thus  the 
40  yean  in  the  wild«Dess  eon  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  senduig  out 
of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a  quarter  (1 
year  I  -^  x  (2?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11 ;  comp. 
ver.  2i^,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii.  20  prov- 
ing that  the  flearch  ended  somewhat  aft«r  uiidsum- 
mer):  (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
25):  (3.)  the  time  of  the  wandering  until  the 
brook  Zered  was  crossed,  38  years  (Deut.  ii.  14) : 
making  altc^ether  almost  39  ^  yean.  This  per- 
fisctiy  accords  with  the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zeined.  So  again  David*s 
reign  of  40  yean  is  divided  into  7  yean  6  m.  in 
Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.'ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  C^r.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  yean,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  This  therefore  cannot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  might  corgecture  from  its 
foUowuig  Saul's  40  yean  and  preceding  Solomon's. 
The  lost  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
much  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round  numben 
therefore  does  not  warrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  subject  we  have  laid  some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  oom- 
mentaton:  in  this  part  we  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  re- 
Bgious  observances  they  could  scarcely  be  hi  wrong ; 
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in  historical  chronology  they  could  haidly  be  m 
pected  to  be  right,  having  a  \ery  small  knowledgi 
of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing  thdl 
later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time  astro- 
Bomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  depart- 
ure from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  their  having  held  any  additional  fiu:t8  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  howevff, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  tc 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  bj 
cbronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
has  afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidoioe  ftcm 
contemporary  monuments. 

Biblicttl  data.  —  It  will  be  best  to  examine  ths 
Biblical  information  under  the  main  poiods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abranfa  depart- 
ure from  Uaran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronok)gy  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  fin! 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  Ms  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  adfii^^ 
and  the  second  fh>m  Shem  to  Abrain  (xi.  10-26), 
and  in  certab  passages  in  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viii.  13,  U.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretie 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greaUy  differ,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  take  from  the  Gen^su  qf 
the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothing 
essential  but  a  various  riding,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  alio  inclosing  in 
parentheses  numbeis  not  stated  but  obtained  by 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  boro. 


Adam. 
Seth.     . 
Bnok .     . 
Cainan    .    , 
Ifahalaleel 
Jared  .     . 
Enoch 
Methuselah 

Uunech  . 
Noah  .  . 
Shem  . 


Arphazad    .... 

Cainao         

Salah 

Bber 

Peleg 

Reu 

Serug  •    • 

Nahor 

Terah 

Abrain  leaves  Uaran .... 


Sept. 


280 
2»5 
190 
170 
166 
162 
166 
187 
167 
188 
602 
100 


2264 
2244 


186 

180 

180 

184 

180 

132 

180 

79 

179 

70 

76 


1146 
1246 


lleb.   Sam 


66 


182 


1668 


86 

80 
84 
80 
82 
80 
29 


866 


62 
67 
68 


1809 


1016 


Tsan  of  each  after 
the  next  was  bom. 


Sept. 


700 
707 
716 
740 
780 
800 
200 
(782) 
802 
666 
I  448 
600 


Heb.  I  Sam. 

86o 


807 
816 
840 
880 

"  86o 

782 
696 


786 
668 
600 


Total  length  of  tb« 

life  of  each. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

980 

«  • 

912 

9    4 

906 

• 

910 

•  I 

896 

• 

962 

• 

847 

866 

, 

•  • 

968 

•  1 

720 

768 

777 

668 

960 

.  * 

. . 

600 

• 

1 

•  • 

..a  n 

This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood.** 


400 
880 
880 
270 
209 
207 
200 
129 

(186) 


408 

806 

408 

808 

480 

•  • 

•  ■ 

109 

•  • 

107 

•  • 

100 

119 

69 

(186) 

(76) 

(686) 
(460) 
(460) 
(404) 
(889) 
(839) 
(880) 
(208) 

206 


(488) 

(438) 
(464) 
(289) 
(289) 
(280) 
(148) 


488 

404 


289 
280 
148 

146 


3oin|Mtation  from  others,  and  making  some  alter- 
Itions  consequenUy  necessary.  The  advantage  of 
Jie  system  of  this  table  is  the  dear  manner  in 
which  it  shows  the  diflferences  and  agreements  of 
Ihe  three  versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  bMiioale 
•oniben  sKreeing  with  the  LXX. 


The  ntmiber  of  generations  in  the  IJCX.  is  om 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  aeoount  of  Ihs 
^*  second  Cainan,**  whom  the  best  chronologecs  an 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  b 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  « 
Chr.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St  Lukp*s  Gosper 
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HmhiM,  Pbilo,  Mid  the  earlier  Chriftian  writas 
ippnr  however  to  have  known  nothing  nf  him,  and 
It  ia  therefore  probable  either  that  he  wan  lirst  in- 
fcioduoed  by  a  copyist  into  D*e  Gospd  and  thenoe 
into  the  LXX.,  or  ebe  that  he  was  found  in  some 
oodd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
Gospel,  and  afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the 
IjXX.  [Caiman.]  Before  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
^*  as  two  of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  cor- 
rupted, we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  be  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  (OenetU 
of  the  Eavth^  t^c,  p.  92)  —  a  cheek  upon  our  con 
fidenoe  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronokigerB  in 
g^eneral.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  a«!cident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their 
sums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  gen« 
eraticMis,  the  exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently 
the  result  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  ovo^p 
the  date  of  the  Flood  (oomp.  CUnton,  Fatti  Utlitn. 
i.  i85).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
wa,  if  not  higher,^  and  the  Heb.  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text, 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what 
is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance 
most  of  the  eariy  (christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  thor  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote: 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  prepoiiderating  in  £ivor  of  the  LXX.  num- 
ben.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later 
venbn  of  the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Sam., 
which  certainly  is  less  internally  consistent,  on  Uie 
inppoution  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bers, than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  altera- 
tions is  must  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  been  con- 
eetured  that  the  Jews  shortened  the  ehronok)gy  in 
:fder  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  tho  Meniah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  worid's 
ige  might  not  be  known  to  be  fidfilled  in  the  advent 
if  oar  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
9Ut  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is, 
^wever,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  iqiostQlic 
^  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  geneakigies 
(Tit  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  dUliBrences  or  some  diflference  then  existed.  The 
dilftrcDt  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  TJCX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afibrd 
■u  argument  in  &vor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  in  all  veraions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  diflerent  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  tliere  are  some  bng  generations.  A 
stmnger  kn;uiuent  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  be  admitted,  is  found  ir.  the  kmg 
Dcriod  required  frt>m  the  Flood  to  the  I^ispernon 
ud  the  ettablishinent  of  kingdoms:  this  supposition 
spould,  however,  require  that  the  patriarchal  gen- 
ntlons  should  be  either  exceptional  or  rept  jsent 
lariods:  for  tne  Onuor  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall 

(•  flfts  earlleHT  tuppoaed  indication  of  the  LXX 
is  tn  rh*  paangtt  of  Polyhlstor  (ap.  Boss*). 
la  21   p.  I28|  glv«i«  the  saars  as  tbe  esBpvta* 
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see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  similar  case  Jt  tm 
tun  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from  Abrahan 
downwards.     With  respect  to  probability  of  aoeo- 
racy  arising  fkom  the  stato  of  the  text,  the  Heb 
certainly  has  the  advantage.    There  is  e\'ery  reason 
to  think  that  the  Rabbms  have  been  scrupulous  in 
the  extreme  in  making  alterations:  the  LXX.,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  that 
would  almost  permit  change,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
able interpolation  of  the  second  Cainan.     If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  prob* 
able  that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been 
lengUiened  to  suit  the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously 
most  likely  that  a  sufficient  numlter  of  years  having 
been  deducted  from  the  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later.     It  li 
noticeable  that  the  stated  stuns  in  the  postdiluvian 
generatbns  in  the  Sam.  generally  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  would  be  explained  by  the  theory 
of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 
although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  suppodng 
either  form  to  be  the  earlier.    It  is  an  ancient  con- 
jecture that  the  term  year  was  of  old  applied  to 
periods  short  of  true  yean.     There  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fiital  to  iU  adoption.    The  only 
passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  ita  support  is  that 
in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as  if  the  term  of 
man's  lifb  after  the  great  increase  of  idckedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  th^  lit'es  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but  this  fix>m  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  prolMttion 
before  the  catastrophe  ((jen.  vi.  3).     A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  genemtions  and  num- 
oers  may  not  he  independent,  the  original  genera- 
tions in  Gen.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  Chr.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numbers  having  been  added,  per- 
haps on  traditional  authority,  by  tlie  Jews  (o^tap. 
(Jerusit  of  the  Enrth^  ^.,  pp.  92-94).     If  we  sap- 
pose  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  nocessity 
absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
numbers  assigned  to  indiriduals.     Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.     This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.     Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
Tlie  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
with  Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  the  Flood.     Moreover  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noachian  races.     The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  does  not  therefore  adect 
this  argument  (Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct, 
fhr  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted.   If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 

f^tQ  of  Dametrio* ;  but  we  oannot  plaoe  n'lance  oi 
«a«  eorreetosss  or  a  single  fkagmentaiy  test 
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ytrAok  WM  nuide?    Thia  appean  to  be  a 
oomequenoe  of  their  correctoeai,  siiioe  the 
tnnalaton  were  probably  do^  mfficientl j  acquainted 
with  external  aouroes  to  obtain  numberi  either 
acttudly  or  ^proximatively  true,  even  if  they  ex- 
ternal^ exiUed^  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge, 
it  is  watfedy  Uliely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  indined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  IMuge  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to 
itate  the  intervals  thus  obtained.     In  Uie  LXX. 
antediluvian  gom^tions,  that  of  Mdiiuselah  is  187 
or  167  years:  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  true  number,  since  the  latter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  Flood  14  yean.     In  the  postdiluvian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must,  as  previously  shown, 
r^ect  the  second  Cainan,  fix>m  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  against  his  genuineness.     [Cainam.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation  in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  nimibers  near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  important  correction  of  the  next  generation  has 
been  suggested  in  all  the  lists.    According  to  them 
it  would  appear  that  Terah  was  70  years  old  at 
Abram's  birth.     **  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  "  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  905  years  (U5  Sam.)  (w.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
parture ct  Abram  from  Hanm  to  Canaan  is  then 
narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
to  have  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).    Usher 
therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was  130  yean  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (205  ~  75  =  130),  and  supposes 
the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned fint  on  account  of  his  eminence,  as  is  Shem 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vU.  la,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  appean  to  have  been  the  thurd  son  of  Noah 
and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arrange- 
ment of  chap.).    There  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion in  the  way  of  this  supposition.     It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  bom  to 
his  fitther  at  the  age  of  130  yean,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  •*  Shall  [a  child]  be  bom  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  yean  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  yean  old,  bear?''  (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah's  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  h}'pothe8is  is  adopted  that 
%i  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  suppose  the  number  might  have 
.«en  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145  yean 
ol  the  Sam.  —  It  has  b«eu  generally  supposed  that 
Ehe  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  Pcleg,  on 
ioe^imi  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him :  [of 
^M  two  sons  of  £ber]  <<the  name  of  one  [was] 

^^  0*^^f  division),  for  in  his  days  was  the 

nrth  divided  "  (njV??*  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the  **  Dispersion  *'  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrophe 
might  be  intended,  although  the  forma*  is  perhaps 
he  more  natural  inference.  The  event,  whatever 
i  was,  must  have  happened  at  Peleg's  burth,  rather 
than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  later  time  in  his 
JIb,  for  the  easterns  have  always  given  names  to 
shildnn  at  birth,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  cases 
if  Jaeob  and  his  sons.  —  We  should  therefore  con- 
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Oder  the  following  as  the  best  forms  el  Hb 
aoooitling  to  the  three  sources. 


rnwHon    . 

Flood  (oecvpjing  chief 

BrtofthUyesr)    .    . 
hoTFeleg  .    .    .    . 
Departure    of 
mun  Uann 


LXX. 
0 


Abram 


401 
616 


Hcb. 
0 

1686 
101 


1  Utl) 


laor 

4111 


3028 


616  > 


i»c 


B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  tan 
Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  yean  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
the  fint  event  being  hdd  to  he  that  recorded  in 
(jen.  xii.  1-5.     The  same  number  of  yean  is  given 
in  Ex.,  where  the  Hebrew  reads  —  ^  Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  «od  thirty  yesn.     And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  yean,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  l^ord  went  out  fix>m  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).     Here  the  LXX. 
and  Sam.  add  afler  **in  Egypt "  the  words  **and 
in  Canaan,"  while  tlie  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
fimner  also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israd  "  the 
vrords  **  and  their  fathen."     It  seems  most  feasoo- 
able  to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses ;  K 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appean  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430  yean,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion.     The 
"  sojourning  "  might  well  include  the  period  after 
the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  *'  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positively  said  ^*  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israd  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who  dwell 
in  Egypt."     As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement,  it  might  refer  either  to 
Abraham's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially 
satis&ctory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light 
upon  the  explanation  we  have  ofiered  of  this  last, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  underetand  it  except  upon 
analogical  principles.     It  is  the  divine  dedaratim 
to  Abraham  of  Uie  future  history  of  his  children : 
^*  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  [that  is]  not  thein,  and  shall  serve 
than;  and  they  shaU  afflict  them  four  hundred 
yean;  and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  18,  14;  comp. 
Acts  vii.  6,  7).     The  four  hundred  yean  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of 
that  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.     This 
reading,  which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  tlie  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an 
unusual  construction  in  Hel  rew,  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible according  to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gram- 
mar, and  might  be  used  in  Arabic.     Ft  is  sIik. 
noticeable  that  after  the  citation  gi\'en  above,  the 
events  of  the  whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing 
that  this  was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  period  defined  (15,  16).     The  mean- 
ing of  the  **  fourth  generetion  "  here  mentioned 
has  been  previously  considered.     It  caimot,  there- 
fore, be  held  that  the  statement  of  St  Paul  thw 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham  until  the  Eaodui 
was  430  yean  is  irreconcilable  witli  the  two  otim 
statements  d  the  same  kind.     In  order  to  arrive  vt 
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m  ««tein  a  condqaion  m  may  be  aUnhiahfe,  we 
nui  enmiiM  the  evidenoe  we  hate  for  the  details 
nf  this  interval.  First,  hcTreyer,  it  will  be  neoes- 
wary  to  form  a  distinct  opi&ioD  as  to  the  length  of 
life  of  the  patriaiehs  of  this  age.  The  Bibliwl  nar- 
rattte  plainly  ascribes  to  them  lives  iar  loiiger  than 
what  is  held  to  be  the  proscnt  extreme  limit,  and 
we  must  therefore  cardblly  consider  the  e\idenoe 
upon  whieh  the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidenoe  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
Bible  regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  clnirorn,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
those  interwoven  with  the  relation  of  events.  To 
the  former  class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements 
rdating  to  the  fengevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham,  to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  oertwnty  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the 
oUmt  rests  upon  a  very  diflbrent  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ioal  narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  s^Muated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
(he  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlviL  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  'he  Pentateuch,  and  m  the  N.  T.  on  St.  St^ 
pheu's  authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
thtk  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  120  years  (l)eut.  zxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferen- 
t^y,  in  that  of  OthnieL  Nothmg  in  the  Bible 
oould  be  dted  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  {title).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
gnide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  lu^>- 
pier  condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
It)  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
!)one  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
the  Exodus  should  enter  the  Land  of  PiomisOb 
With  these  the  ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Moses,  we  cannot  be 
eertain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  k>ng  life  at  his 
time  independently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  'llius  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bitile  bear- 
ing on  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  difierent  basis. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  fiunous 
ttodcm  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  o' 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
save  uttorly  broken  down  on  f  jcamination,  and  Iha' 
fca  rsgisters  of  this  country  prwt  no  greater  ex- 
than  about  110  years     We  have  reont^ 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  IndependeD 
oontemporaiy  evidence  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  hieratie  papyrus  in  the  Bib* 
lioth^ue  at  Paris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  one 
Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest  son  of  Assa  (b.  c  dr. 
1910-1860),  the  fifth  king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [Eoyit].  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah  Jio^>  thus  speaks  of  himself :  **  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  land); 
I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  eldeni 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  jdace  of 
favor  (or  blessing)."  {FactimUe  dun  Papvnn 
£gt/ptitn^  par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pL  xix.,  Hnei 
7,  8).  The  natural  infetences  fix>m  this  passage 
are  that  Ptah-hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  feculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  fetho"  was  still  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  had  attained  the  age  of  about  130  years, 
or  more.  The  analogy  of  all  other  documents  of 
the  kind  known  to  us  does  not  permit  a  difierent 
conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  the  son  of  Asai 
is  probable  from  inscriptk>ns  in  tombs  at  Memphis; 
that  he  was  a  king's  ddest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  {Facsimile,  Ac.,  pi.  v.,  lines  6,  7).  Yet 
he  had  not  succeeded  his  fether  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovoeign  as 
dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho  to  the 
Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynssty  seem  indicative  of 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
(0>ry's  AnderU  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  pp.  114,  136). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Goodwin  thai 
110  years  may  be  a  vague  term,  meaning  **  a  very 
long  life; "  it  seems  to  be  so  used  in  papyri  of  a 
later  time  (n.  c.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  em^ 
ploy  the  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  employ- 
ing sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  this  term 
is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  l<Migevity  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  110  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than  ten  yean 
respectively.  This  Egyptian  document  is  of  the 
tune  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of  so  realistle 
snd  dreumstantial  a  character  in  its  histoiical  bear- 
ings that  the  fiicts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  inferences  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  however,  probable  thai 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  sd.tlen  in 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  have  no  ground  for 
considtfing  that  the  length  of  generations  was  then 
generally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  For  thess 
reasons  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certun 
of  bis  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  affords  the  following  data  which  we  plaee 
under  two  periods  —  (1)  that  from  Abram's  leaving 
Ilaran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt;  and  (2)  thai 
fh>m  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  Uie  Exodus. 

1.  A^  of  Ahrsm  on  leaving  Hasan      76  jis. 

at  Isaac's  birth     .  100 

Aga  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth .     .    60 
Age  of  Jacob  ou  entoting  I^B7Pt  •  180 

216  or  216  yia.  • 


Abraham's  yr.  76  as  1,  ani  yr 
the  sum  of  tl.ls  latsrval  froai  Iks 


11  as  26, 
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L  AfB  flf  Levi  on  antirfiig  Iggrpt    .    .    .     .    cir.  46 
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OppvMiioD  alter  the  daafeh  of  Jecob's  tonf 

(Bz.  L  6^  7,  ff ). 
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Afi^  of  Joseph  in  the  aame  year  . 

Beddiie  of  his  lift 
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lliese  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  yean,  to 
irhich  it  is  reaMiiable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  opprefffiion  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begmi  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
The  smn  we  thus  obtain  camiot  l>e  far  diHerent 
from  430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  heki  to  confUro.     The 
g8Deak)gies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  them, 
that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  26,  27)  i/  a 
tuccetdon^  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
Jates  the  430  years  from  Jacob*s  entering  into 
Egypt.     The  historical  evidence  should  be  carefuUy 
weighed.     Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus.   At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enumer- 
ated—  **  besides  Jacob's  sons*  wives,**  Jacob,  his 
twdve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his 
four  great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).     The  gen- 
eration to  which  children  would  be  bom  about  this 
date  may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51 
pairs,"  (dnce  all  are  nudes  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  cousin.      Tliis  computation 
takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practised  at  tlie  time  by  the  Hebrews.     This  first 
generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
other  fimiale  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (oomp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
have  been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  dq^ree.     We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calculation  solely  on  these  51  pcurs,  but  must 
allow  for  polygamy  and  foreign  marriages,     lliese 
admissions  being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing 
which  attended  the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  in- 
'isrval  of  about  215  years  does  not  seem  too  short 
fcr  the  increase.     On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  interval  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  the 
Sxoius. 

C  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foun- 
iatbn  of  Solomon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
passage  from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb. ),  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Fjcodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
Id  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).    Subtracting 


sambers  216  (Egypt's  Bace,  i.  180).  This  is  tnaocn- 
ttle,  since  if  76  -  1,  then  100  »  96.  and  the  Intsrval 
JUS. 

«»  Bnnsen  ridktdes  Dr.  Banmgarten  xH  Kiel  lot  sop- 
porfBff  a  rsaldue  of  66  paivs  fhtm  70  souls.    "This  re- 
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from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  thna  ya.  sf  flnlaant 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  — 4d»)487 
or  (440  — 43=)  397  yrs.     These  resolia  wa  Imn 
first  to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  Thesi 
are  as  follows:  —  (a.)  From  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moses,  40  yrs.     (6.)  Leaderdiip  of  Joshua,  7  -f-' 
yrs.     (c.)  Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the 
First  Servitude  x  yrs.     {d.)  Servitudes  and  rule  of 
Judges  until  EU's  death,  430  yrs.    (e. )  Period  frrai 
EJi's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20  -f  «  yrs.     (/.) 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.     {g.)  David's  reign,  40  yn. 
(A.)  Solomon's  reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3 
yrs.    Sum,  8  «  -|-  580  yrs.    It  is  possible  to  obtain 
aj^roximatively  the  luigth  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.    Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  20  or 
20  -|->«  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  rale  must 
be  (110  —  20  -f  40  = )  50  yrs.  After  Joshua  then 
is  the  time  of  the  Eklers  who  overlived  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deliveranoe  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Keoas. 
the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yit.  until 
OUmiel's  death.    The  duration  of  Joshua's  govcni- 
ment  is  linuted  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he 
was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered  the  kit  after 
Joshua's  death.    Caleb  camiot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his  portion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  waited  long  befara 
attacking  the  heathen  who  held  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  portion  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
having  fesred  the  Aiuddm  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  I^ord  by  Moses  and  daimed 
of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fiBUow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24;  Dent. 
L  36;  Josh.  xiv.  6  ad  Jhu^  xv.  18-19;  Judg.  i.  9- 
16,  20).     If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  con- 
quer his  lot  about  7  years  afler  its  apportionment, 
Uien  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.     The 
interval  between  Joshua's  death  and    the   First 
Servitude  is  Umited  by  the  history  of  Othnid.    Ha 
was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent 
40  yrs.  of  rest.     Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yrs.  at  his 
death,  32  yn.  woukl  renuun  for  the  interval  in 
question.     The  rule  of  Joshua  uuty  be  therefNC 
reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs.,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  M 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.     These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.     The  residue  of  Samud^s 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can  scaroely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.     Samuel  must  have 
been  stiU  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  desth,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  dose  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xx>-iii.  3).     If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  Judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  viotof7 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10?  +  20-f  207-I-38?)  at  his  death,  which  a^ 
pears  to  ha>ie  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  tinia. 
If  we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intcrwis, 

mainder  of  66  pair  out  of  70  souls  pats  us  vexy  niuel 
In  mind  of  VklstalTB  mode  of  reckoning."  (JB^^pr*i 
PUue,  1. 178).  Had  the  oritio  read  Oen.  xlvi.  he  wooU 
not  have  made  this  extxaordlnary  mistake,  and  alli 
only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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riht  VHkhM  of  Jotkuft*8  rale,  the  time  after  his 
to  the  Fint  8enritude,  and  San.  jo's  rale 
tiie  vietorj  at  Miipeh  to  have  been  respeeUvely 
S,  dS,  and  20  jn.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will 
be  (580  4- 68  = )  638  yrs.  Two  independent  kuye 
numbers  seem  to  oonfirai  this  residt.  One  is  in 
St.  Piaul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where, 
after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yn.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds :  *<  And  when  he  had  deiitrojed 
seviMi  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided 
their  land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he 
gave  [imto  them]  Judges  about  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet 
And  afterward  they  desired  a  king  **  (Acts  xiii.  19, 
30,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously 
explained,  as  commencing  with  Othnid's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua^s  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  about  30  yn.,  or  again  it  may  be  held  to 
end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  wouM  raise  the 
numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs.  How- 
ever explained,  thitf  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
eMsntially  correct  measure  of  the  period,  llie  other 
laige  number  occurs  in  Jephthali's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  where  Uie  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Senntude  ftom  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  u  given  as  100 
yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  iutervals  respecti\'dy  34C  and  364 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  another 
agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague 
sum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  fisvor  of  the 
k>nger  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  Fint  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  The  o-idence  of  the  genealo;ries  has 
been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  diflerent  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con> 
tinuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  fi^vor  of  an 
interval  of  about  30^,  400,  or  even  500  years,  some 
being  much  shorter  than  othen.  It  is,  however, 
unposaible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
nsult  with  those  who  have  foUowed  them  as  the 
saiest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbcn  just  given,  about  800  yn.o  The 
eridenoe  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered  as  probably  leading  to  the  ration  of  all 
numerical  statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  ineoo- 
sbtent  with  that  of  480  or  440  yn.  than  with  the 
rest.  We  have  already  shown  {Ttchnical  Chro- 
nohffy)  what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
W  to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to 
ake  as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about 
IdS  yrs.  frum  the  Exodus  to  the  Fcadation  of 
tefemon's  Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Fou.idation  of  SoU 
■Don*!  Temple  to  its  Destniction.  —  We  have  now 

•  ft.kh  Bunsen  {Efffy*^B  Fbu«,l.  176>77)aiia  lispdus 

tkrofL  d.   Aig.  t.  899)   snppost   the  fsosaiegy  of 

^haul  llM  sosi  or  Usstah  ttas  Lsvfte  a  Chr.  vi.  22-94. 
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reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  of  ohnK 
nologen  are  no  longer  to  be  meastved  by  cebtuflas 
but  by  tens  of  yean  and  e\*en  single  yean,  and 
towards  the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable 
The  most  important  nuniben  in  the  Bible  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  and  several  means  an 
aflbided  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
The  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of 
kings*  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  double  dating 
of  the  accessrans  of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  double 
reckoning  by  the  yean  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadueusar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable 
is  the  second,  which  extends  through  the  grestsr 
part  of  the  period  under  cotmideration,  and  prevent! 
our  making  any  very  serious  error  in  computing  ita 
length.  The  mentions  of  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Ass}-ria  contemporary  with  I  lebrew  sovereigns  are 
also  of  importanoe,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  ehronok^cal  places  of 
^  these  contemporaries  are  more  neariy  determined. 
All  ibcords  therefore  tending  to  fix  the  chronologiei 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  wdl  as  of  Uabybnia,  are 
of  great  value  from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chro 
nology.  At  present  the  most  im]x>rtant  of  such 
records  is  Ptolemy's  Canon,  from  which  no  sound 
chronoioger  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
BibUcal  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  be  fbund  that  some  small  and  great  inocm- 
ststendes  necessitate  certain  duuiges  of  the  num- 
bers. The  amount  of  the  former  class  has,  however 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  in- 
consistencies detiend  upon  the  nuii-reoogniUon  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  yean,  from  the  cmn- 
mencement  of  the  year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  ditliculties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resolved  without  the  sup- 
position that  numben  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an 
emendation.  We  must  never  take  reAige  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  hia- 
tory,  than  the  coi\|ectural  change  of  a  number. 
Tiro  interregnums  have  howo'er  been  supposed, 
one  of  11  yn.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  /achariah, 
and  the  other,  of  9  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea 
The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ho»iii  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  as  well 
imply  a  lax  goverament,  and  the  great  power  cf 
the  Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improliability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  been  at  onoe 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been 
content  to  remain  for  some  yean  without  a  king. 
It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  in  lloshea's  case  ■ 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  hk 
plaoe  after  an  interval  of  9  yn.  We  prefer  in  both 
cases  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  tin 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con 
jectured.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter 
rq;nums,  we  would  accept  the  computati<m  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the  maigin 
of  the  A.  y.  It  must  be  add«l,  that  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  this  period  there  given  b.  c.  588 
must  be  c^iracted  to  586.  The  received  chronology 
as  to  ita  intervals  cannot  indeed  be  held  to  be 
beyond  question  in  the  time  before  Joeiah*s 
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up  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple,  but  we 
SHUiot  at  present  attain  any  better  positive  result 
khan  that  we  have  accepted.  'Die  whole  period 
may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  about  425  yrs.,  that 
of  the  undivided  kingdom  130  yrs.,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  jn.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  It  is  scaroelj 
possible  that  these  numbers  csn  be  more  than  a 
very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all.  (For  a  ftiller  treat- 
ment of  the  chronology  of  the  kings,  see  Israei^ 
Kingdom  op,  and  Juiiah,  Kingdom  of.) 

£.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destnictk>n  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Ketuin  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the  len^  of 
this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine  Tlie  decree  of  Cynis  leading  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  Ist  year  of  his  rei^,  doiibt- 
leas  at  Babylon  (£zr.  i.  1),  b.  c.  638,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned. 
So  great  a  migration  must  have  occupied  much 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  }ts.  would  not  seem 
too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
i^ch  the  tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Pdestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  kst,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.  Captivity 
(nix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  iz.  2).  The 
eommenoement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoialdm 
(Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  29),<>  and  the  conclusion,  the  &11  of 
Babylon  (ver.  S^).  Ptolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Nebucfaadneszar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
86  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  360 
days  ( Year)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 
about  69  tropical  years.  The  &mous  70  years  of 
captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in  Zech., 
which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation 
(1.  12),  and  during  which  fiists  connected  aith  the 
last  captivity  harl  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  explanation:  a  famous  past 
period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems  speak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  two  passages  are, 
it  must  be  noticed,  of  diflerent  dates,  the  first  of 
the  2d  year  of  1  Hirius  Hystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  we  consider  to  be  of  48  -|-x 
yrs.,  the  doubtftil  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  C}Tus  before  the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three  years. 

Prindpal  Sygtenu  of  BibUcnl  Cki-onology. — 
Upon  the  d^a  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Ix)ng  System,  the  Short, 
•od  the  Kabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
iltlu>ugh  an  ofishoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 


tt  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  8d  year  of 
leholakim  is  given  instead  ot  the  4th,  which  may  be 
iccoanted  for  by  the  circomstanoe  that  the  Babylonian 
year  cranmenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so  that 
NebmehadnesBir'B  lat  would  commence  in  Jehoiakim^s 
3d,  and  be  current  tn  his  4th.  In  ottier  books  of  the 
Bible  the  yean  of  Babylonian  kings  seem  to  be  gener> 
lUy  Eebrew  current  ycaxs.  Two  other  difflenltieB  nay 
M  DoUoed.  The  18th  yeax  of  Neboohadneanr  in  Jer. 
ll.9aBanMitobe  forthelQth.     The  difflcnlty  of  the 
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be  termed  Biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  fcr  tkf 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  o< 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  hut  is  at  ppewnt 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunaen.  Before  noticing  theai 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  sedng  how  fiir 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  acciuucy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidenee 
upon  which  they  rested  rendered  poasible.  An- 
other failing  of  Uiese  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  ndher 
according  as  they  liave  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evid^ce.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Rabbms  have  in  their  chro- 
nology affi>rded  the  strongest  example  of  this  enor, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals  as  even  egr»* 
giously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  rule.  The  (jerman  school  is  here  an  exr 
oeption,  for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  £sr  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  eailier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  £k> 
odus,  and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  ehronok^ 
in  violent  oontrsst.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  eariy  Christian  writeta,  or 
even  Joaephua:  their  method  was  uncritical,  and 
they  accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  then 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt  We  shall  therafoii 
confine  ourselves  to  the  modems. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  taka 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  ^ort  CtjGSKjiogy 
has  had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  suppcrten  owing 
to  its  having  bean  from  Jerome's  time  the  recog- 
nized system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  foUows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  years  from  the  Exodus  t)  the  Foundation 
of  Sok)mon's  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronofegy 
has  lately  come  into  much  notice  from  its  partial 
reception,  chiefly  by  the  Gennan  school.  It  accepts 
the  Biblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  hM 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunaen,  liepsius,  and 
Lord  A.  Hervey.  llie  system  of  Bunsen  we  have 
been  compelled  to  constitute  a  fourth  cbss  of  itself. 
For  the  time  before  the  Exodus  he  discards  aU  Bib- 
lical chronological  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  philological  considerations. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  ac- 
cording to  five  writere. 

The  inincipal  disagreements  of  these  chronol- 
ogprs,  lienides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  no* 
ticed.    In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  r^ectf  the 


87ih  year  of  Jehoiachin^s  captivity,  l&i.  25d.  (Jer.). 
or  27  (2  K.),  fUliog  according  to  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  ttie  Ist  year  of  BvU-lAerodaeh  (Jer.  lit.  81 ;  S 
K.  xxv.  27).  may  be  explained,  as  Dr.  Hincks  sugiEeslB. 
either  by  supposing  the  Eeb.,  <*  in  the  year  when  he 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  reigned  but  one  year  |» 
stead  of  two,  as  in  the  canon,  or  that  1SvU4fenMiaeh  ii 
not  the  Iluarodamos  of  the  canon  (/omm.  Sa^  Of 
Oct.  18C8). 
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noond  Cainaii  and  reckons  Terah^s  age  at  Abram'i 
birth  130  instead  of  70  years;  Jackson  accepts  the 
leooud  Ounan  and  does  not  make  any  chanj^  in  the 
second  case;  Usshtr  and  Petavius  follow  the  He- 
breWf  but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  latter  does  not  Bunseii  requires  **  for  the 
Noachian  period  about  ten  millennia  before  our  era, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
■and  years,  or  very  little  more  **  ( OiUUnes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
12).  These  concluuons  necessitate  the  abandon 
ment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  seem  to  be  founded :  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
eter,  that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  philological.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
of  "&ct«  and  traditions:**  his  &cts,  however,  as 
fiv  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  language,  and  tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  no 
guide  in  chronology.  How  far  Unguage  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Sobmon's  Temple, 
[Jssher  alone  takes  the  480  years;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to  their 
sxplanations  of  the  other  numben  of  this  interval; 
hut  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We  have 
already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generslly  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of  the 
£ing8,  from  the  foundation  of  Sobmon's  Temple, 
%  ^trj  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius:  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  yean  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  years.  The 
former  tlieory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
totter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
■  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
jther. 

Probibie  deUrmnation  of  dates  and  intervalg.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
temains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfoctory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  on  independent  ev- 
idenoe,  either  exactly  or  approxiniatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
^iibided. 

1.  D.Ut  of  the  l/tstruetion  of  Soh>non*s  Ttmpk. 
-^  rhe  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
NebnehadneKzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
jur  {Jet.  Ui.  IS,  13;  2  K.  zzv.  8,  9).  In  Ptd 
•my*s  Canon,  this  year  is  eorrent  m  the  pr>lq>tic 
luttan  year,  b.  c.  586,  and  the  6th  month  may 
oe  eonddTed  as  about  tqiial  to  August  of  that 


2.  Synehromgm  of  Jonah  and  Pharaoh  NechnK 
—  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  99d 
year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  b.  c 
608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho*s  1st  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tableta  to  have  been  most  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.  c.  609-8, 
but  possibly  b.  c.  61(^.  The  expeditbn  in  op- 
posing which  Josiah  fdl,  camiot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Necho*s  ad  year,  u.  c.  609-8  or  606-7. 
it  b  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  b.  c.  586  ean  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronok)gy  of  Necbo*8  nagn. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  60B-7  for  the  last  year  of  Jo- 
siah, and  638-7  for  that  of  his  aooession,  the  for- 
mer date  foiling  within  the  time  uidicated  by  4Jm 
chronology  of  Necho*s  reign. 

3.  Synchrcmtm  of  Hesekiah  and  'Hrhakah.  — 
Tiihakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennaefa- 
erib  shortly  before  the  miraculous  destnietion  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  tlie  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Hezddah.  It  has  beai  lately  proved  from 
the  Apis-tablets  that  the  Ist  year  of  Tirhakah's 
roign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  b. 
c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  HeEekiah,  according  to 
the  receix-ed  chronology,  is  b.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  years  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c 
711.  If  (Rawlinson*s  f/erod.  vol  1.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Ilezekiah's 
14th  year  was  di£krent  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still 
place  the  latter  event  before  b.  o.  695.  Then  ii, 
therefore,  a  primd  fade  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 
years.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk^  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unheutet- 
in^^y  reduces  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45 
years.  I^psius  (Koniffabuch^  p.  104)  more  eri^ 
ically  takes  the  35  yean  of  the  LXX.  as  the  trob 
duration.  Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would 
seem  best  to  make  Manasseh*s  computation  of  his 
reign  commence  with  his  &ther*s  illness  in  prefor- 
ence  to  taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the 
very  short  one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronol- 
ogy  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babyk>nian  kings  is,  how 
ever,  we  think,  conclusive  in  fovor  of  the  sum  of  55. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  toM  that  Shalmaneser  hU 
siege  to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hesekiah,  and 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2 
K.  xviii.  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  com- 
pleted the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the 
capture  is  not  expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  oi 
that  he  took  the  credit  of  an  event  which  happwisd 

I  just  before  his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Saigob 
*j  shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exaetlj 

I  or  nearly  equal  to  the  Is^  of  Merodach-Bahdan. 
Mardocempadus:  therefon  it  was  emrtnt  B.  a  7S1 

!  or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  790  or  719.     This  would 

.  iiiace  HenUah^s  aocessioc  b.  c.  796,  795.  or  79i 
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Iht  9d  leiog  the  very  date  the  Ilelirew  nambers 
giie  Agai«)t  Merodach-llaladan  sent  niesaengera 
lo  Heeekiab  immediatelj  after  his  sickness,  and 
iierefore  in  about  bis  15th  year,  n.  c.  710.  Ac- 
aording  to  Ptoleray's  Canon,  Mardocenipadtu 
reigned  721-710,  and,  according  to  Kerosus,  seized 
the  regal  power  for  6  months  l)efore  Rlilms,  the 
Belibus  of  the  ('anon,  and  therefore  in  about  703, 
this  lieing,  iw  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  Hezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological 
data  of  Kgypt  and  A!i8}Tia  appear  to  clash  in 
%  manner  tliat  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeLesB  knot,  but  not  on  this  account  to  be  rashly 
eut.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  history 
baa  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  expbination.  Tirhakoh,  he  observes,  is  not 
iX{^eiUy  termed  Phoraoli  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible,  but  king  of  (;ush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which 
li  might  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Sennach- 
nb*a  diaastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
trown  of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  Egypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  them. 
The  history  of  Eg}-pt  at  the  time,  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  conAmied  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  proliable,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  1'ir- 
hakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  tlie 
king  or  kings  of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidence  there  is  for  tlie  date  of  this  ex- 
pedition. First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible 
have  been  conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  two  expeditions.  Tlie  fine  paid  by  Heze- 
kiah is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  3d  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosns,  must 
be  dated  b.  c.  7(K),  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
clone  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  mmle,  that  the  supposed  second  ex- 
pedition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no 
.ccord  in  the  Assvrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end,  could  not  lie  placed  much  later,  llie 
Biblical  account  would,  however,  be  roost  reason- 
ably explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  ex- 
peditions were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Since  the  first  expedition  fell  in  b.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than  1 1  years  at  the 
utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt,  a  supposition 
vliich,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable  to  the  dis- 
.  seating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
"^ngn  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  liowever,  necessi- 
tate a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the  place  of 
the  14th  year  of  Hc/ekiah  for  the  fint  expedition. 
(See  especially  Dr.  Hinckit's  paper  'MJn  tlw  Recti- 
fications of  Sacred  and  Profiiue  Chronology,  which 
the  newly-disco\'ered  Apis-«telea  render  necessary," 
in  the  Journal  of  Sun-ed  Literature^  Oct.  1858 ; 
and  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  478-480).  The  sjn- 
ehnnisms  of  Hosliea  and  Sbalmaneser,  Pekah  and 
riglath-Pikspr,  Menahem  and  Pul,  have  not  yet 
bem  af^noximatively  determined  on  double  eri- 


4.  Synthromtan  ofReKbboam  and  Shishak.  —  The 
Biblicsl  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as  foOowa: 
Beboboam  a|>pean  tc  have  coma  to  the  throne 
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aboat  249  yean  before  the  aoceaskm  of  HfMkkk, 
and  therefore  b.  c.  cir.  973.  The  invasfon  of  SU- 
shak  took  pboe  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  comput*- 
tion,  969.  Shishak  was  already  on  the  thions 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon.  This 
event  happened  during  tlie  building  of  Mlllo,  At. 
when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  <^  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  26-40,  see  esp.  ver.  S9). 
The  building  of  MiUo  and  repairing  of  the  bieachei 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  ths 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,' that  wu  oonstmcted 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  dated  in  his  2>'ld  year  (1  K.  vi. 
1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  This  building  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  c(  the  24th  year  of 
Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (IK.  iii.  1),  and  Millo  was  built  after 
the  renooval  of  the  queen  (ix.  24 ) ;  therefore,  as  Jer^ 
olioam  was  concerned  in  this  building  of  MiUo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  "  at  that  time  '* 
(xi.  29)  by  Ah^ah,  and  in  consequence  had  to  flse 
from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  tiie 
quarries  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Eg^-pt  records  the  cut- 
ting of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of 
Thebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest 
of  Judah  (Champoliion,  Ltttres^  pp.  190,  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accesuon  ot 
Shishak  b.  c.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  plsos 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  this  dote,  for  tbi^ 
do  not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  aftei  7.  c. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  tlJs 
period  is  very  Milnable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exothu.  —  Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  aflferd  tlic  lest  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  oomparisoD 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  witli  the  E^-ptian  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  following  result:  'llie  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox :  and  at  the 
approximatire  date  of  the  Exoilus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  Uie  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  fiidls  alMMit  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  neariy  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
l)e  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  hi  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian 
religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  odebra- 
tions  of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festi\-als  of  the  l^w  rendered 
a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary',  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  current  vugue  year  was  fixed  m*> 
der  Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  whieb 
Cell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passo\'er  of  the  Exodus 
corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  s 
vagur  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equi« 
nox      It  has  been  ascertained  by  comuutatkm  that 
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•  fliS  moon  feO  on  the  14ih  day  of  PhafnenoUi,  on 
Thonday/ Aprl2  2l9t,  in  the  year  b.  c.  165S.«  A 
tail  moon  would  not  foil  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  yean  be- 
fore or  alter  thia  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox could  not  reuur  in  less  than  15t)0  va^oie  years 
(Enc  Brit  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  45S).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Hales's,  and  the 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon*B  Temple,  b.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
643  years,  or  4  yean  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtahied  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bi- 
ble. It  must  be  home  in  nund  that  the  inferences 
from  the  celebration  of  great  passovere  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shall 
■how  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
agrees  with  this  conclusioii.  [Eorrr;  Exodus, 
THK.]  Setting  aside  Ussher*s  preference  for  the 
480  y-ars,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  bnger  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
nrineipal  reasons  uiged  by  Bunsen  and  I^epsius  in 
support  of  the  Rabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by 
the  genealogies,  upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writen  as  leading  to  or  confirming  this  date. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  supposed  ao- 
eoont  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
ever, is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preeeived  it  to  us,  wholly  devoid  of  auUiority,  be- 
ing, acoording  to  Bianetho^s  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  unknown  wrijter, 
and  not  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  been  supposed  in  the  mention 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as 
liie  Rameses  elsewhere  menUoned,  the  chief  town 
•)f  a  tract  so  caUed.  [Ramesks.]  This  name  is 
tjie  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  thia  scheme  the 
Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  Uia  great 
oppressor  wouU  have  been  Rameses  II.,  second  king 
■i  the  19th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  a»- 
ligned  to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  b.  c.  It  is 
further  urged  that  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  Kanetbo's  lists  is  the 

Euidlather  of  this  king,  Rameses  I.,  who  was  the 
t  sovereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at 
the  utmost  about  60  yean  heiore  his  grandson.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
son for  taking  the  lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which 
would  make  the  raign  of  the  second  after  the  Rab- 
binical date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
both  Manetho*s  statement  must  be  of  course  set 
aside,  as  plaeing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  cf  this 
king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
must  be  tiunsposed  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
shouki  not  fall  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I. 
Ills  aiyument  that  there  was  no  king  Rameses  be- 
fora  Rameses  I.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
one,  more  especially  as  the  names  of  very  many 
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Idnga  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  to 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are  wanting.  It  loaos 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah' 
mes,  Amoflis,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  vari* 
ously  assigned  to  tlie  17th  and  16th  centuries  n.  o. 
bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which  name  from  its 
meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  sun,  the  god  of  Heli* 
opolia,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  t^ypt)  would 
almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncommon  one, 
and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the  name 
long  before  Rameses  I.  llie  history  of  Kgj'pt  pre 
sents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  theory 
together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difiSculties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  hi^tDrical  character  of 
that  narrative:  if  so,  it  is  obviotiMly  futile  to  foimd 
an  argument  upon  a  minute  |iciint,  the  occurreooe 
of  a  single  name.  The  historical  difficulties  on 
the  Hebrew  side  hi  the  period  after  the  Exodus  are 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  ante- 
date Moses*  war  bej'ond  Jordan,  and  to  compress 
Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  yean  in  the  wildemeM 
{Bibelwerky  i.  pp.  ccxxm.-ix.),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forieit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronok^  of  events  so  obtained  is 
ako  open  to  the  ol^jecUon  brought  against  the  longer 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been  in 
Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  those  of 
Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen*s  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  pol- 
icies and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews,  will 
be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt;  EIxodub, 
THE.]  We  therefore  take  b.  c.  1652  as  the  most 
satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke  of  North- 
umberiand's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  77- 
81;  Bunsen,  Btbeboerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi.-ccxiu.,  ecxxilL 
ff.;  Lepsius,  Chronohgie  dir  ^gypUr,  i.  814  ill). 

6.  DiU  of  the  Canunencemera  of  the  480  years 
of  Sfy'oum,  —  We  have  aheady  given  our  reasons 
for  holding  the  430  yean  of  Sojourn  to  have  oonif- 
menced  when  Abraham  entered  Palesdne,  and  thai 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  ths 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete yean  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  ths 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  b.  c.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  prolepUc  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be 
yond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Z>ate  o/*  (Ae  i>Hperstbn.  —  Taking  the  LXX. 
numben  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  pbeed 
b.  c.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  concetion 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  dr. 
2768.^  We  do  not  give  round  numben,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enUuge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  DfUe  of  ihe  Flood.  — The  Flood,  as  endmg 
about  401  yean  before  the  birth  of  Pelcg,  would  te 
pbMied  b.  c.  cir.  3099  or  3159.     The  year  prsesd 
ing,  or  the  402d,  wss  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 


sarOjr  imply  that  be  had  done 
his  76Ch  year.    (Oomp.  the  ease 
18.)    All  the  dates,  thenfore, 
have  to  be  lowered  one  y 


mors  thao  enter  npoo 

of  Noah,  vli.  6,  U^ 

B.  c.  9082,  ndglit 
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•itutrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  fuppose  the 
Nottchian  oc^nists  to  have  b^un  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Pd^*8  birth  Vie  reallj  the  same  as  the  Disperdon 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
ten-al  would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
lower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
deNoen<tantA  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore 
some  may  have  previously  taken  their  departure 
trotu  the  prime\'al  settlemeot.  The  chronology  uf 
Eg>i)t,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of 
its  fir»t  kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
lie  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
Hiblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  nranunieiits, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  hack  this 
event  eariier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  28th  cent- 
ury B.  c.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  hax'e 
not  been  proved,  on  satis&ctory  grounds,  to  have 
reckoned  liack  to  so  remote  a  time;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  monuments,  and  the  fragments  of 
thdr  history  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  short  intend  preferred  by  Ussher.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence 
points  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
88th  century  n.  c.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  aliout  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and  other 
states  doeA  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. 

9.  O'ltr  of  the  Crenthm  of  Adam,  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antedUuvian  patri- 
archM  would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Fk)od,  or  b.  c.  dr.  6361  or 
6421.  R.  8.  P. 

•  The  assignment  of  only  216  years  to  the  so- 
journ in  Kgypt  (see  No.  6  above)  is  far  flrom  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance.  It  has  indeed  come 
down  fntm  the  Septuagint  as  the  traditional  theory, 
but  in  tnndem  times  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
()f  iho!<e  who  dissent  ftom  that  view  are  Kosen- 
^miiller,  Hofmann,  Jahn,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
'hich,  Kiirtx,  DeUtzsch,  Kdl,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and 
many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
que*<tion  the  reader  may  consult  especially,  Knobd 
on  Kx.  xii.  40  {KxegeL  Handb,  zii.  121),  and  Kurtz 
{UhUn-y  if  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  135  flf.,  Eng.  tr.). 
There  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  Fjc.  xii.  40  asserts  tiiat  the  abode  in 
KgyjH  was  430  years  —  even  though  we  translate 
»*  who  a))ode  in  Egypt."  And  here  is  found  no 
manuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
supported  by  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate,  liie  Septuagint  (Codex  Vatican.),  how- 
ever, has  introduced  the  words  "  and  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  while  the  Alexandrian  Oxlex  adds  also, 
^*  they  and  their  others.'*  This  change,  tliough 
found  in  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the  Samaritan 
rersiun,  at  onoe  suggests,  by  its  two-fold  ex|Jana- 
lon,  the  suspicion  of  an  artificial  emendation  to 
neet  a  difficulty.  That  these  words,  onoe  in  the 
text,  should  have  been  omitted,  is  hardly  probable: 
that  they  shouM  have  crept  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
ficulties, is  quite  natural.  Agahi,  Gen.  xv.  13  de- 
elares  the  friture  servitude  and  affliction,  not  of 
Aliraham,  but  of  his  "seed"  "in  a  land  not 
tlietrs,"  to  ^  **4^  years,"  in  ronnd  numbers, 
rhe  fngg(«tion  that  this  was  to  be  partly  in  Ot- 
Qtaii,  is  cut  off  by  the  statement  that  it  should  be 
u  A  land  not  thdrs  —  one  land  too  —  in  siivng 
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contrast  to  the  repeated  guaranty  of  the  knd  ol 
Canaan  (\-s.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  ai 
their  own.  The  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Abr*- 
ham*8  own  history  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
affliction  seems  forbidden  by  the  podtive  assurance 
(ver.  15)  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  tlie  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  (.•» 
Tuch  remarks)  to  t^  distant  future,  l^des, 
Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt  had  taken  place  he- 
fore  the  prophecy  was  uttered.  The  statement  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vil.  6,  7)  accords  with  this  interpre- 
tation. Paul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17),  reckons  Ak  ) 
years  betvreen  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  Xhi 
giving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  renoarked  by  K  irtx 
Keil,  and  others,  that  he  rimfdy  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  synagogue  and  the  phianc 
(rfogy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  alone  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  Goitile  readers,  and  because  the  pre 
dse  length  of  Ume  did  not  adfect  his  argument 
It  was,  on  any  view,  430  years.  (It  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Joeephus  gives  400 
years,  AnL  ii. 9,  §  1 ;  ^.  J.  v.  9,  §  4;  and  215  >ears, 
Am.  ii.  15,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Apion.  i.  33.) 

It  is  alleged  against  the  430  years  that  the  tfane 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  16).  But  the 
reply  is  obvious  that  verses  13  and  16  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  is  therefcve  "the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  living  at  the  same 
time  **  (Hofmann),  or,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  years  (Giesenius).  But  it  is  still  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  individuals.  To  which  it  is 
answered,  the  specification  of  four  main  links  (per 
haps  in  conformity  to  the  very  language  of  pr^>h- 
ecy)  does  not  exclude  others;  and  we  actually  find 
six  gmoiitions  mentioned  fit>m  Joseph  to  Zelo- 
phehad  (Num.  xxri.  29  ff.),  seven  ftxnn  Judah  to 
Beealeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3  fT.),  and  ten  or  deven  fixMn 
Ephraim  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vil.  22  ff.).  And  s 
comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Levi  in  Ex 
vi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.,  shows  that  then  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  which  have  been  procured  fttm. 
other  sources  for  the  latter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  paient4ige 
of  Moses.  If  Amraiu  his  fitither  (Ex.  vi.  20)  was 
the  same  with  Amram  the  grandson  of  Levi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  Jochebed  his  mother  was  strictly 
liCvi's  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  69),  it  is  a 
fiital  objection.  But  that  Moses*  &ther  could  not 
lie  the  tribe  or  family-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  from  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Moses*  titne  the  Amramites,  Izehar- 
ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uszielites  (the  fbur  affiliated 
branches  of  Kohath^s  descendants),  numbered  8,600 
males.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am* 
ramites  would  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sons  to  be  induded  with 
himself  in  this  number,  it  follows  that  if  this  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  flunily,  were  the  &ther  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  must  have  had  over  2,000  broth- 
ers and  brothers*  sons  —  the  women  and  giris  of 
the  fiunily  not  being  reckoned.  The  tribe-fiUher 
must  therefore  have  been  a  difleroit  man  from  the 
father  of  Moses  But  was  Jochebed  Levi's  daugh- 
ter? In  Ex.  ii.  1  she  is  oaUed  "a daughter  of 
Levi;"  but  the  connection  admits  the  same  gen- 
eral sense  as  the  phrase  "  a  daughter  of  Abiaham  ** 
(Luke  xiU.  16).  Hiat  she  was  her  hufband'a  aiml 
(Ex.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  eipiewkw 
rigidly,  will  decide  nothing  as  to  her  parantage  cs 
cept  \n  connection  with  his  parentage.  Hie  pat 
sage  Num.  xxvi.  69  (wrtahaly  proMots  a  dltt«d|| 
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But  the  original  kaves  it  more  indefinite  than  our 
lenioD,  **  a  daughter  of  Levi,  whoir  one  bore  [who 
WB  born]  to  1^  in  Egypt.'*  Here  the  LXX. 
read  thiu:  Bvydnip  Acvf,  ^  Irticff  to{>tovs  r^ 
\§vl  ip  Aiy^wTfpf  —  the  roirous  evidently  refer- 
ring to  Moses,  Aaron,  ana  Miriam.    One  Uel>rew 

manuscript  lias  a  similar  reading,  DHH  instead  of 

nn.S.  Kurts  does  not  hesitate,  under  the  eir- 
euuMtanoes  (including  this  diversity  between  the 
Gr.  snd  Heb.),  to  regard  the  whoAe  clause  after 

^17*n^  as  a  gloss,  appended  by  some  one  who 
Duderstood  (he  phrase  "  daughter  of  Levi "  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soAen  down  tlie 
improbability  by  esphdning  that  the  daughter  was 
lorn  in  Egypt.  Without  going  tliis  length,  we 
vauture  to  regard  the  verse  in  the  original  as  not  ab- 
solutely decisive,  —  although  its  first  aspect  seems 
to  6e  so.  But  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of 
the  expression  used;  wiien  we  remember  that  Levi 
must  have  been  at  least  1.35  years  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jochebed  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  eleven  generations  from  Kphraim  to  Joshua; 
wlien  we  observe  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xii.  iO  and  Gen.  xv.  13,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  Egypt;  when  we  remember  the  Incnase  from  70 
souls  to  600,000  fighting  men;  —  we  seem  to  en- 
counter £Bir  less  difilculty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
sqjoum  in  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  yeats. 

ac.  B. 

*  LUemtvrt.  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
relating  to  Biblical  chronology  may  be  mentioned : — 
Gumpach,  t^ber  dm  al^Aduehen  KeUender,  za- 
ndehsi  in  uiner  Besiekmng  zur  neiUesL  Geschichtey 
Briissel,  1848;  and  Die  Zeitrechmmg  der  Bjlfylo- 
nier  «.  Aatyrer^  Heidelb.  1853;  Seyflkrth,  Chtv- 
mciogia  Sncra,  Leipi.  1846  ;  Berichtigungen  d, 
rv/fk,  griech.j  pen,,  dgypL,  hthri&acken  Guch.  u. 
Zeitrechmmg^  Laps.  1855;  and  Sun^nary  of  Ae- 
cent  IHicuveries  w  BihUccA  Chronology^  New  Yoric, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Sacred  Chronohgy,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  Chronologie  des  Augriau  el  de»  Bnin^ 
nien$,  Paris,  1857  (from  the  Ann.  de  laphil.  chri- 
ficnfie);  Tifthmsnn,  CkrtmoL  Betiimmiung  der  m  d, 
Apogidgescli.  Cap,  13-28  erzShUen  Begebenheiten 
(in  the  TheoL  Stud,  u,  KriL  1858,  pp.  312-339); 
Wolfif,  0.,  KertucA,  die  Wider^rraike  m  denJahr- 
reihen  der  Kdnigt  Juda^i  u.  J$r,  u,  andert  Differ- 
cmen  in  d,  bibL  ChronoL  muzugleichen  {ibid,  pp. 
R25-688);  Bunsen,  Bibebeerk^  Bd.  1.  p.  od.  ff.,  and 
Bd.  V.  (1858-80);  Partcer,  P.,  Chronobgg,  Lond. 
1859;  Shimeall,  Our  Bible  Chronology  .  .  .  crit- 
iealiy  examined  and  demonttrated^  Kew  Yoric,  1860, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  world  A.  d.  1868 ;  Bosan- 
^'Wt^  Aityrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared 
(jQ  the  ./fHtrjL  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soe.  of  Great  Brit- 
stn,  1864,  N.  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Qmtpectne  of 
Febrew  Chronology  from  Solomon  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  Txmd.  (1866?);  Rtiseh,  art  Zeitrechmmg, 
bU'ieche.  in  Henog*s  Beal-Encf^  xriiL  421-471 
(!864);  Rjielcerath,  BibUeehe  Chronologie,  u.  s.  w. 
w'u'h  d.1  fnbL  tt,  auaerbibL  Quelten  bearbeitet, 
Miiiister,  1865;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri  (from  B.  c.  70 
to  A.  D.  70),  I/md.  1865;  and  Wieseler,  art.  Zeit- 
"tehmmg,  neuteetamendiche,  in  He»og*s  ReaUEn- 
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•  Bpiphanlus,  hi  his  Tioflve  Sumet  efthM  Rationale, 
has  got  **  OhrysoUte,  by  some  called  e.>rysophylliis,  of 
ft  goldso  9olor,  and  found  close  to  the  walls  of  Baby- 
taB.'*  PUay  makes  severd  varlettas  ef  tUi  .ame; 
Bis  flcst  Is  doahtless  tbeOrlMtsl  lopaa.  ~  C  W. 


cyH.xxi.  543-570  (1866).  The  art  Chronology 
iu  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto*s  CycL  of  Bib,  JUL  li  by 
the  Rev.  Ueniy  Browne,  authw  of  Ordo  ScBclorum. 
See  further  the  statements  and  references  under 
Acts  op  the  Apostles  ;  Assyria  ;  £oyft; 
Gospels;  Jesus  Christ;  Paul.  A. 

CHRYSOLITE  (x^wr<{Ai0or:  ekryeoSthm), 
one  ci  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has  beeo 
already  stated  [Bertl]  that  the  chrysolite  of  the 
ancients  is  identicsl  with  the  modem  Oriental  to 
paz,  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.^  There  is 
much  reason  for  bdieving  that  the  t^paz  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  xpv<r6\i$os  of  St  John's  vision. 
See  Beryl.  W.  U. 

CHRYSOPRASE  (x^MrifiriXHror  :  chryto- 
proem)  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  [in  A.  V.  there 
"chrysoprasus"],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  iu  St  John's  vision.  The  chrysoprsse 
of  the  ancioits  ^  is  by  some  supposed  to  he  identi- 
cal with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  apple 
or  leek-green  vari^y  of  agate,  which  owes  its  color  to 
oxide  of  nickel;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  King  (Antiqtie  Gems,  p.  59, 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes 
found  in  antique  E^^tian  jewelry  set  altematdy 
with  bits  of  lapis-lasuli;  it  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  waUs  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.         W.  H. 

*  The  Anglicised  form  *<  chrysoprase "  occurs 
in  the  margin  of  Ex.  xxvii.  16,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  ^^sgate"  and  "emerald'* 
in  the  text,  which  rq»reBent  different  Hebrew  words. 
See  Chalcedony.  H. 

CHUB  (3^3  :  Ai fives'-  Chnb),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
iu  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
neczar  (Ez.  xxx.  5).     "  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  (l}^!!?)*  ^nd  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fiJl 
by  the  sword  with  them  "  (i.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egypi- 
ums:  see  ver.  4).  Hie  first  three  of  these  names 
or  designations  are  of  AfVican  peoples,  unless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  I^ud  be  intended 
by  the  thinl  (see  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviU.  5 ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xlvi.  9);  the  fourth  is  of  a  people  on 
the  EgypUan  fh>ntier;  and  the  rixth  probably  ap 
plies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into 
Egypt  (oomp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  especially  the 
but,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as  **  holy  **X 
which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (.ler. 
xUi.  16,  17,  22,  xUv.  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This 
fifth  luune  is  thovfore  that  of  a  country  or  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt,  snd  probably  of  n  jrthem 
Africa,  or  of  the  bmds  near  ^^Jpt  to  tlv:  south. 
Some  have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  m  tlie  names 
of  various  African  i^aoes  —  Kofi/fi,  a  port  on  (be 
Indian  Ocean  (PtoL  iv.  7,  §  10),  X»fidr  or  Xvfid» 
in  filauritania  (iv.  2,  $  9),  and  KAfitov  or  Kw$iou 
in  the  Biareotio  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  5)  — coi^ject- 
ures  which  are  of  no  value  except  Md  showing  the 
existence  of  similak  names  idiere  we  might  expect 
this  to  hare  had  its  pboe.    Others,  however,  think 

b  Tha.  of  Sollnns  (Iv.)  exactly  agrees  with  onr  la 
dSan  chrysolite  :  **  OhrysoprMos  qnoque  ex  auo  el 
porraoeo  mlxtsm  looem  tvaheotss  sbqim  bs^UrroB 
geoeri  ai^adleavenmt" 
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the  [uwaul  Heb.  text  oorrapt  in  this  word.    It  lias 

been  therefore  prapoted  to  read  13^  for  Kubia,  as 
Ihe  Arab.  vera,  has  **the  people  the  Noobeh," 
whence  it  might  be  mspgoted  that  at  least  one  copy 
of  the  LXX.  had  y  as  the  first  letter:  one  H^. 

MS.  indeed  reads  ni^P  <Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Koasi). 
The  Arab.  yen.  is,  howefWi  of  itrj  slight  weight, 

and  although  ^13  3  might  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 

form  or  pronimdation  of  ^13,  as  Winer  observes 
(s.  v.),  yet  we  have  do  authority  of  this  kind  for 
applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the  Nubie,  the 
eountries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's  time  to  our 
own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in 
Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush:  the  Nubie,  however, 
may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been  settled  in 
any  part  of  the  territoiy  which  has  taken  from  them 
its  name.     Far  better,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

Is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  proposes,  H^  ' 
{Begriffder  Kritik,  p.  129).  The  Lubim,  doubt- 
less the  Miznute  L^bim  of  Gen.  i.  13;  1  Chr. 
L  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving  with  Cushim  in  the 
army  of  Shiiihak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  3),  and  in  that  of 
Zerah  (xvi.  8;  oomp.  ziv.  0),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  Egyptian  army  [Cush:  Zerah].  Nahum 
speaks  of  them  as  helpers  of  Thebes,  together  with 
Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  Egypt  were  her 
strength  (iii.  8,  9) ;  and  Danid  mentions  tlie  Lu- 
bim and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
eonquercn*  of  Egypt  (xi.  43).  The  Lubim  might 
therefore  well  occur  among  the  peoples  suflfering  in 
the  foil  of  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  this  objection, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  the  supposed  form 

3^  ,  the  noun  being  always  given  in  the  plund  — 
Lubim.  In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  we  pre- 
fer the  reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text,  against 
which  little  can  be  urged  but  that  the  wend  oc- 
curs nowhere  else,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
s  well-known  name  in  siich  a  passage.    K.  S.  P. 

CHUN  (1^  :  iK  r&y  iKKtKT&y  T6\t09y  ; 
Joseph.  Mdxo»yi'  Chun.  The  words  of  the  LXX. 
fook  as  if  they  had  read  Berothid,  a  word  very  like 

which  —  Tlljl  —  they  frequently  render  by  ^icAcir* 
t6s)i  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.     [Berothah.] 

CHURCH  CEjeic\»?<rfa).  — L  The  derivation 
tf  the  word  Cliureh  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Feutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo-Saacon, 
^'rc,  CTrcf,  Cyrie,  Cyrieen;  English,  Church; 
Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Kirche ;  Swedish,  Kyrka; 
Danish,  Kyrkv ;  Dutch,  Karke ;  Swiss,  KUcht ; 
Frisian,  Tzierk;  Bohemian,  Cyrkew;  Polish,  Cer- 
'dew ;  Russian,  Zerkow)^  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
itives  of  iKKKiitrla^  which  are  naturally  found  in 
he  Romance  languages  (French,  Xylite;  Italian, 
Chiesa ;  old  Vaudois,  Gleisa ;  Spanish,  /t/Unn)^ 
and  by  foreign  importation  elsewhere  (Gothic, 
AikkUtj6 ;  G:Mlie,  KaglaU ;  Welsh,  fCglwyt ;  Car- 
Dish,  ICgltg),  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  KvpiaK6y  (Walafrid  Strabo, 
De  Rtbw  EccksiatL  o.  7;  Suioer,  s.  v.  KvptaK6y; 
Glosaarium,  s.  v.  "  Dominicum ; "  Casaubon,  £x- 
t*vU.  Baron,  xiii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  £c€^  PoL  v. 
xiii.  1 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art  ix. ;  Beverid^, 
On  the  Thirty-Nine  ArticU*,  Art  zix.;  Words- 
worth, TheojihUut  AngUcamu,  c.  1 ;  Gieseler,  Ecrlte. 
Bittonff  c.  i;  Trench,  Study  of  Wordg,  p.  75). 
Bnt  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
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The  arguments  in  its  fovor  are  the  foOoving;  (1. 
A  similarity  of  sotmd.  (2. )  The  statement  of  Wal» 
ftid  Strabo.  (3.)  The  foct  that  the  word  icuptaK^ 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  fiorJeeiastacs  in  the 
sense  of  <*  a  church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  ts 
the  Canons  of  the  ConncU  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.) 
of  NeocsBsarea  (Can.  ▼.,  xiii.),  of  Laodioea  {Cetn 
xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  TruXio  (Can.  Ixziv.) 
to  Maximin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  B,  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Eusebius*  Oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  (c  xviii.), 
to  the  Apostolical  ConsUtutioDS  (ii.  59),  to  Cjril 
of  Jerusalem  {CaUch.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use 
of  **  Dominicxmi  '*  by  C^rian,  Jerome,  RuAnus. 
dsc.  (4.)  The  possibiUty  of  its  Iwving  passed  as  a 
theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  I'eutonle 
and  Slavonian  languages.  (6.)  The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopie  word  tbr 
Chureh,  which  signifies  **the  house  of  Christ** 
Gn  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (1. )  similarity  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising  only  the 
barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  mediseval  writer's 
guess  at  an  etymology  is  probably  founded  wfaoDy 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
derivations  with  which  St  Augustine*s  works  are 
disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  from  Kvptcut6y 
in  h&  Dtzionario  SUnioo-ecclewtetico,  and  Walafrid 
Strabo  derives  the  words  vater,  mutter,  from  the 
Gredc  through  the  Latin,  herr  from  heroe,  moner 
and  montJth  from  ft^nj,  in  the  same  breath  as 
kirdte  firom  Kvpuut6v)'  (3.)  Although  xvpuucSw 
is  found,  signifymg  **  a  chureh,**  it  is  no  more  the 
common  term  used  by  Greeks,  than  Dominicum  is 
the  common  term  used  by  Latins.  It  is  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  it  shouM  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign 
language.  (4.)  Nor  is  there  any  probable  way 
pointed  out  by  which  the  importation  was  effected. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed  {loc,  cU.),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  for  as  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  Ulfilas;  and  following  him.  Trench  says 
{he.  dt.),  *^  These  Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
CSiristian  faith,  the  fint  therefore  that  had  a 
Christian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their  turn 
to  the  other  German  tribes,  among  othen  to  our 
Angk>-Saxon  fore&then.**  Had  it  been  so  intro- 
duced, Ulfilas*s  *^  peaceful  and  populous  colony  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  partures  bdow 
Mount  Hsemus**  (Milman,  i.  272),  could  nevei 
have  a^cted  the  language  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
race  in  all  its  dialects.  But  in  matter  of  fact  we  fini 
that  the  word  employed  by  Ulfilas  ui  his  versioi 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derivative  of  Kvpuuc6y 
but,  as  we  should  have  expected,  aikkUtjo  (Rom 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ei  passim).  This  theor} 
therefore  foils  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  passed  aeroat 
into  the  Teutonic  bmguages.  No  special  hypothcsh 
has  been  brought  fonrard  to  account  for  its  admia 
sion  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  it  is  enough  t« 
say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt  a  term 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangen,  which  they 
hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  ordinary  conversation 
amon^  themselves.  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  passed  into  thest 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Romaa 
Chureh  was  in  iU  origin  a  Greek  community,  an4 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Church  into  thf 
Latin  tongue;  but  this  word  was  not  cyn'ocuM 
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4  wm  todttia ;  and  the  mat  inlbmiy  would  no 
ionbt  have  introduond  the  nme  word  into  the 
Borthern  languages,  had  it  introduced  an  j  word  at 
•U.  (6.)  Finally,  it  b  hard  to  find  ezamples  of  a 
Grwk  woid  beinff  adopted  into  the  Teatuuic  dialects, 
except  through  the  infd*"">  of  Lttin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etjmoli^y  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  strange 
that  Strabo  should  have  hnpoeed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted. 
There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are 
descended,  desigimted  the  old  heathen  ptoces  of 
religious  SMembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
difibrent  forms  in  different  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
)hd  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  ctrcus,  drctUuty  and  with 
the  Gn>rk  jcvicAot,  possibly  also  with  the  WeUb 
Sj/lchj  cys  csfnchU,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was  the 
tet  to  r^eet  the  received  tradition,  was  probably 
light  in  his  suggestion,  **  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck 
nostrum  esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Cird 
rotunda**  {JCpitU  ttd  Htlfjiu,  Cent.  iu.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  UKKn^a  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
imnKHP^  end  in  accordance  with  its  derivatiou  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistn^  or  by  legitimate  authority,  lliis  is  the 
ordinary  claasieal  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws 
DO  light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designa- 
ted in  the  New  Testament  For  to  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now  k)st  its  primary  signi- 
fication, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any  meet- 
ing (Acte  m.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut  iv. 
10,  xviu.  16,  ap.  LXX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  congregation  of  the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  viL 
88;  Heb.  ii.  12;  Ps.  zxU.  22;  Deut  xxxi.  80,  ap, 
LXX.).     It  was  in  this  last  sense,  in  which  it 

answered  to  ^•S'ltp'^  ^HP*  ^^  **»  ^^*^  was 
adopted  and  applied'  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congregation.  The  word  iKKKjioia^ 
therefore,  does  not  carry  us  back  farther  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  imjdies  a  resemblance  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewieih  Church  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  been  already 
lost  when  adopted  by  and  for  Christians,  is  only 
nisleading  if  pressed  too  fiur.  The  chief  difference 
Detween  the  words  "ecclesia  *'  and  **  church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  "ecdosia  *'  primarily 
signified  the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the 
place  of  assembly;  while  the  first  signification  of 
**  church  **  was  the  place  of  assemU^,  which  im- 
parted its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Church  a$  described  in  the  GoapeU.  — 
rhe  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  Mat- 
chew  (MaU.  xri.  18,  ''  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church;'*  xviii.  17,  '*TeU  it  uuto  the  Church**). 
Ic  e\'ery  other  case  it  is  spokui  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark,  St. 
Lake,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression  Idng- 
Aom  of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase 
^gdom  of  God  (iii.  3).    St  Matthew  occasionally 

peaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  38,  xxi.  31, 43), 
Mid  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23,  xiiL 
J9,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  2S,  it  is  the 
9(u  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21,  thy  kingdom, 
u  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
he  Church  ii  spoken  of  no  less  th^i  thirty-six 
fames  as  the  Kingdom.  Other  descript'  >ns  or  tiUei 
we  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.     It  is  Christ's 
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household  (Matt  x.  25),  the  salt  Mid  light  uf  the 
world  (V.  13,  15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt  xxvi.  31; 
John  X.  1),  its  members  are  the  branches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.):  but  the  generu 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is. 
that  it  is  a  kingdom.  In  Blatt  xvL  19,'  tlie  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  fbrmally,.as  elsewhere  virtually, 
identified  with  ^fcjcAi}(r/a*  Fh>m  the  Gosiiel  then, 
we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  to  establish  his 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  to  be  the 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and  kingdum, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt  xxi.  43).  Some 
of  the  qualities  of  this  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  panbles  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  peari,  the  draw-net . 
the  spiritual  laws  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to 
be  governed,  by  the  parables  of  the  talents,  the 
husbandmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and  the  ten  virgins. 
It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  it  (John  xviii.  36). 
It  is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  (tf  the  earth  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19).  The  means  of  entrance  into  it  is 
BaptUm  (Matt  xxviU.  19).  The  conditions  of  be- 
longing to  it  are  fiuth  (Mark  xvi.  16)  and  obedience 
(Matt  xxviiL  20).  Participation  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of  membership,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  members 
(Matt  xxvi.  26;  John  vt  51;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Ito 
members  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of 
the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  into  the  worid;  they 
are  sanctified  by  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19);  and 
they  are  to  live  in  love  and  unity,  cognizable  by  the 
external  worid  (John  xiiL  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to 
be  established  on  the  Rock  of  Christ's  Divinity,  as 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (Matt  xviii.  17). 
It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of  Christ's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviiL  20),  and  to  be  never  overthrown 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvL  18). 

IV.  The  Church  as  described  m  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Ejntdee  —  iU  Origin^  Nature,  Conetituiion,  and 
Growth,  —  From  the  (icspels  we  learn  litUe  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  wss  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to  his 
Apostles  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  OiA  "  (AcU  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Jit  Griffin,  —  The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  his  fbUowers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  oohesion,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  iigunctions  to  unity 
and  love,  together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 
continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  tiie  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  numbered  in  all  some 
140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  &ithful  women, 
the  Lord's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  120  disciples 
They  had  fiuth  to  believe  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  csdled  to 
perform;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twdve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  **  to  be  a  true  witness  '* 
with  the  eleven  *'  of  the  Resurrection.**  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Chuinh. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  fh»m  the 
Father,  and  rest^  on  eaoh  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bmed  them  'moi*  more  into  a  whole  —  combined 
them  as  they  never  had  befors  been  eumbined,  by 
an  internal  and  q;»uitual  bond  of  rohwinn.    Beibfi 
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Ih^  had  beeii  individual  followen  of  Jesua,  now 
Ibej  became  liia  mystical  body,  animatfed  by  hia 
Bpirit  The  nudeus  waa  formed.  Agglomeration 
■nd  development  would  do  the  reat 

Its  Nature.  —  St.  Luke  explaiiu  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souk  who  were  converted 
on  the  llay  of  Pentecost  "  Then  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers" 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentance  and  uuth;  (2) 
Apostolic  Doctrine;  (8)  Fellowship  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Ixird*s  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
FWy  requifiite  for  church-membenhip  is  here  enu- 
mtfated  not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for 
foture  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  wdl 
as  induaive,  negative  as  well  ba  positive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  wuidd  be  the  con- 
gregation of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  fiuth  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connection  with  the  Apos- 
ties  is  presen'ed,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest 
defiuition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
wise the  best.  To  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the 
name  of  ^*  The  Church "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
itf  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  then  were 
daily  added  oi  (rw(6fityoi  (ii*  47).  By  this  expres- 
sion he  probably  means  those  who  were  "  saving 
themselves  from  their  untoward  generation'*  (ii. 
40),  "added/*  however,  '*to  the  Church  **  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  ^^  by  the  Lord,"  and 
so  become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  Paul  as  *^  delivered 
firom  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  "  (Col.  i.  13).  St.  Luke's 
treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
not  directiy  enter  further  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods,  which 
he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  ss  such  (comp.  Acts 
ix.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi.  17), 
the  ChristiMi  Church  is  described  as  bdng  a  brandi 
j^rafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
Uiat  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  devdopment  of 
ihat  spiritual  life  vriiich  had  flourished  in  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
lescribed  (Rom.  xii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  different  oflSoes, 
to  exhibit  the  clcMe  cohesion  wiiich  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian ;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Eph.  1.  22),  so  that  members  of  his  Church  are 
nembers  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his  bones 
^Eph.  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  the 
2loae  union  between  Christ  and  his  people :  again, 
18  the  temple  of  (jod  built  upon  the  foimdaiion- 
itone  of  Jews  Christ  (1  Cor.  ill.  11),  and,  by  a 
dight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
ckMl  dweUs  by  his  Spirit,  the  AposUes  and  prophets 
'on  Jug  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  Uie  chief 
IDcner«toii«,  a.  e.  probably  the  foundation  comer- 
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stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  dty  of  the  aainli 
and  the  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii  19).  But  th« 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  sulked  in 
the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  8,  6.  <*  Endeavoring  tc 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  ai« 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  ont 
ffuth,  one  baptism,  one  Ckxl  and  VtAhieir  of  all,  who 
is  above  aU,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.'*  Hen 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
Cliurch  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of 
Headship,  ''one  Lord;'*  (2)  unity  of  bdief,  «((iw 
fiuth; "  (3)  unity  o(  Sacraments,  "  3ne  baptism ;** 
(4)  uidty  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  hope  of  yoor 
callmg'*  (comp.  Tit  1.  2);  (5)  unity  of  Vm, 
*'  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;  '*  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  "one  body."  The  Church, 
then,  at  this  period  was  a  body  of  baptized  men 
and  women  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and 
in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united 
by  having  the  same  fiuth,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  k)ve,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  same 
spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  tke  Constitution  of  thit  bodyf-^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  8,140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  prerioos  disdples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts;  but  the 
Aposties  throughout  stand  apart  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts  —  teachers 
and  taught  At  tiiis  time  the  (Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Socm, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  members 
should  come  together  in  one  spot  It  became, 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations.  But  its 
essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for  public 
worship;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
The  Apostles,  who  had  been  doeest  to  the  Ijord 
Jesus  in  his  lifo  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attendi^  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  ill.  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  ''every  house** 
where  thdr  converts  assembled  "teaching  and 
preachmg,"  and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  distribute 
ing  **  the  conmion  goods  "  as  each  had  need  **  (ii. 
46,  iv.  36,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  fot 
apparentiy  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "the  numl)er  of  disciples  was**  so  greatiy 
"  multiplied  *'  (Acts  vi.  1)  tiiat  the  Twdve  Apos- 
ties found  themsdves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  fint 
time  exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
than  (John  xx.  21 ),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  iht 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfill  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  oonimoii 
stock,  which  they  had  themsdves  hitherto  per> 
formed,  retaining  the  flmetions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  io 
thdr  ovm  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  l« 
certainly  answered  whether  the  oflBce  of  these  Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  9tdKoyoi  d8»< 
where  found.  They  are  not  caQed  deacons  in  Soripi- 
ure,  and  it  has  beisn  supposed  by  some  that  the|y 
were  extraordinary  oflBoers  appointed  fior  the  oeea> 
sion  to  see  that  the  HeDenistic  widows  had  theb 
foir  share  of  the  goods  distributed  amoiigH  thi 
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MMT  iMUfivar^  and  that  they  had  ik>  luoeenon  in 
ilMir  office.  If  thia  be  so,  we  haye  oo  account  gireo 
M  of  the  institution  of  Uie  Diaoonate:  the  De»- 
odoa,  like  the  I^reabyten,  an  found  existing,  but  Uie 
drcuuistances  under  which  they  were  brought  into 
existence  are  not  related.  We  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
originals  of  the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  likewise  invested,  almost  immediately 
after  their  appointment,  with  the  power  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  bapUzing 
(nil.  38).  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  about 
this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church  —  (1)  the 
Apostles;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  iaithfuL  We  hear  of  no 
ether  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  sewn  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jenualera 
officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were  the  as- 
sistants of  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xil.  17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first 
ai^intment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt  tliey 
were  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Deacons  were 
iq[>pointed.  As  in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  (k  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons, 
so  a  few  yean  hder  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  Uiey  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  auUunrity  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder 
implies  tliat  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gathor  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  2^),  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  nudn  body  of  the  Church 
(Acta  XV.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
ApoeitJes  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  V.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Chost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28; 
'*hil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
vith  and  for  the  members  of  their  oongr^i^ons 
V James  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congn^tions 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  resented  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
khcnfore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyten 
Invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  wonhip  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
i(#ers,  and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
uixNig  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  estab- 
ished  in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St  Paul, 
Uie  only  diffisrenoe  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyten  in  Jerusalem  boie  indifferently  the  name 
«f  Bishops  (PhU  1.  1;  1  Tim.  iu.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7) 
»  of  Presbyten  (1  Hm.  v.  17;  Tit  L  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusaieoc  'hat  another 
wdet  of  the  ministry  found  it»  exemplar.  The 
Apoetles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jenisalem  (Acts  viil. 
I)  or  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perw- 
cC  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.    The 
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death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  bii« 
priaonment  and  flight  of  I'eter,  were  the  signal  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  1» 
hmd  —  James  the  brother  of  the  I  word,  whom  «f 
identify  with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Al* 
phseus  [James].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of 
dread  as  the  rest  liis  Judaical  asceticism  and 
general  character  would  have  made  him  an  object 
of  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  e\'en  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolented, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  ackuowle(l{;ed  liead 
of  tlie  Chureh  <^  Jerusalem.  A  ooutuderatiuu 
/}{  Acts  xu.  17,  XV.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal.  ii.  2, 
9,  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  ou  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  yean  before  Herod's  persecution  ho  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i. 
18,  19;  Acts  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfill  from  the  Lord  himself  (1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  preeminence  was, 
he  appeare  to  have  borne  no  special  tiUe  indicating 
it  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctivs 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi- 
nation St  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (I  Tim.  iii., 
V.  17,  19;  Tit  1.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superin- 
tend  the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the 
Church-offioen  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (3) 
Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists. 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
superintendence,  they  delegated  that  power  which 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died 
off,  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was 
the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  buge  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  These  super- 
intendents appear  to  be  addressed  by  St  John  under 
the  name  of  Angeb.  With  St.  John's  death  the 
Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Del^ates  or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  au- 
thority only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  that  these  offioen  bore 
the  name  of  Bldiops,  while  those  who  in  the  first 
century  were  called  indififerently  Presbyten  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyten.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
ually dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  tlie 
Apostolic  age.  Theod<wet  says  expressly,  **'nie 
same  penona  woe  anciently  called  promiscuously 
both  bishops  and  presbyten,  whilst  those  who  arr 
now  called  bishops  were  calleid  apostles,  but  shortly 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  and  th«i  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  thosb  before  ctLad  aposUea  "  ( Cota.  m 
1  Tim.  iii.  1).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
backward  by  eariy  ecclesiastical  history  shows  m 
to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exerc'srd  fuiw 
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kioiii  which  were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the 
CSnirch,  but  ouly  bebnging  to  it  while  it  waa  be- 
ing brougbt  into  bdng  by  help  of  miraculous 
Agency.  Such  oro  propheta  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Kom. 
lil.  6;  1  Cor.  zii.  28;  £ph.  W,  11),  wliose  function 
was  to  proclaim  and  expound  the  Christian  iv\'ela- 
tion,  and  to  interpret  God's  will,  especially  as  veiled 
in  the  Old  Terttameut;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Kom. 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Kph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  instruct 
those  already  admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted 
frith  the  evangelists  (Urid.)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the  h«ithen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  ex- 
traanUnary  xapio'fiara  wiiich  were  vouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
ing ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  t.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, and  discernment  of  spirits,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
sesson  of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching 
ixdfftarfia  itScurKoJUas^  Kom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  is  one  of  the  ortHnnry  gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xU.  8),  perhaps  with  "faith  "  (»6.  9), 
with  the  gift  of  government  (x^iirfia  Kvfifpyir 
irctfs,  ib'  28),  and  with  the  gift  of  ministration 
ix^uffJM  9iaKoylas  or  iiyriKfy^fuSf  Kom.  xii.  7; 

I  Cor.  xii.  28).  These  xop^^rfiara,  whether  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were  "  divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,''  according  to  the  Individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafed  were  doubtless  sele(^  for 
the  office  of  Presbyter,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
ministration  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Its  exteifial  Growth.  —  The  3000  souls  that  wera 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
eor^'erts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
**  they  that  were  scattereid  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  '*  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Sunaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  Philistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  ru^e  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
Uie  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  (viii. 
37),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Kighteousness. 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius's  companions  were  Gentiles,  and  by 
heir  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
eded by  the  agency  of  St.  Peter,  approved  by  the 
ipoctles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul. 
This  great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  caused 
by  Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
eorred  a.  d.  40  (ix.  .31),  and  more  than  a  year  be- 
taro  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  i>.  44 
(zi.  ^,  29 ).     Galilee  had  already  fjeen  evangelized 

II  wtM  as  Judsea  and  Samaria,  though  the  special 
igent  in  the  >iork  Is  not  declared  (ix.  31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gentile  ( liurch, 
ID  te  at  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
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of  St.  PaiiL  In  hj  three  journeys  he  cmiM 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Mlnof 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  invariably 
to  have  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the  Sah- 
bath  at  the  Jewish  synagof^ie,  and  having  finit 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  sufibring  Alessiah,  he 
next  identified  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  8). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  padence  by  all;  those  on  the  second  pohit 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4),  but  roused 
the  reet  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  r^ected  by  the  Jews,  he  tomed  from  them 
to  the  Glentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity 
in  Kome,  a.  d.  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  formhig  a 
Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residenta  is 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
the  Gospel  westward  as  fiir  as  Spain  (Rom.  zv.  S8; 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Rome,  a.  d.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  7C 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
Churches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncncum- 
cision,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  acoord- 
ant  body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  fh>m  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Mac- 
edonia to  Africa.  How  fiir  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

lUfurUttr  Growth.  —  As  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it  There 
were  three  great  Impulses  which  enlarged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  whish  began 
on  the  day  of  Penteeost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  CHiureh 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  worid.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  borders  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus 
wuming,  or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, l^ghind,  Lombardy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  Slavonian  nations.  The  first  of  tbe^  impulses 
lasted  to  the  fourUi  century;  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century ;  the  third  (beginning  before  the  sec- 
ond had  (xased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionar} 
ettbrts  in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  In- 
dia,  and  China,  nor  the  post-Reformation  exertioni 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  £ist  and  West  Indies,  kn 
these  attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  bemg 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

y.  Akeratunu  in  its  Consfiteticm.  —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons;  (3) 
in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deaccns; 
(4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  imd 
the  Deacons;  (5)  in  those  who  succeeded  the  A;xm- 
tolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacms 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apostilie  Delegates 
came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  whick 
was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  A(  the  oom- 
niencement  of  the  second  century  and  thenoefbt 
wards  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  aiw  Mm 
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dBoen  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Iginatius's  Eputlee  (in  their  umidulterated  form), 
ud  the  otter  reoorde  which  are  preier\ied  to  us, 
ire  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  I'esrson's  V Ifuft- 
doB  JgnatioMXy  pars  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bish<^  were  looked  upon  is  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(Cyprian,  Kp.  hb  (or  59)  with  ftigaitius's  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  A  polities  (id.  Kp. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45),  Hrmilian,  Jerome), 
every  bishop*s  see  being  entitled  a  ^*  sedes  apostoU 
ica.*'  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Home  or  at  Kugubium.*' 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Be- 
bw  the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  chws  of 
country-bishops  (chorepisoopi)  answering  to  the 
archdeacons  of  the  English  Chiutih,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
nM»d,  Beveridge«  Ove,  Hingham),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perform  some  episoopai  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city-bishops.  Their  position  was  am- 
biguous, and  in  the  fifth  century  tliey  began  to 
decay  and  graduully  died  out.  <*  Above  the  city- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  appar- 
ently, Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third,  Patriarehs 
or  Exarehs.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  division  of  tlie  empire  which  was  called 
a  province  (^vapx^A)*  ^^^  >^  ""^  ^  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  sufflu- 
gans  with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  ezereised  in  their  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  archbishops  in  England.  The  authority 
of  the  patriaroh  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called 
a  diocese.  The  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Uonstantine,  therefore,  divided 
the  empire  into  13  dioceses,  **each  of  which 
ei|ualled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  ** 
(Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  the  Chureh  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted into  13  (induding  the  city  and  neighboriiood 
of  Rome,  14)  diocesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  churches  together.  They 
were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  by  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintun- 
ing  each  the  same  &ith  and  exercising  each  the 
lame  discipline.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  G^lcumeniod  Council  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each;  and  these  Councils 
jassed  canon  after  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
if  the  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
ir  eountry,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
'*  Rishops  outside  a  *■  diocese  *  are  not  to  invade  tne 
Churches  across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  the  Churches,* '  says  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  "lest,**  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  I^phesus,  "the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  own 
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attempt  wu  oiade  to  resnucitate  this  clnss  In 
uodsr  the  title  of  safhwgan  bishops,  by  the 
Kth  Henry  VUI-  o    14,  by  whkh 
named  as  ttae  -^ats  of  Nsh<^is, 
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blood.**  ^  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at  woik 
than  any  which  oonld  be  controlled  by  canons 
Rome  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon  began  to  ap» 
pear  that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  citim  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  in  the  Church. 
Rome  was  in  a  better  position  for  the  struggle  than 
Constantinople,  for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of 
bong  (Hd  Rome,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. Constantinople  could  not  bosst  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  Ntw  Rome.  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  fitf  dinpensed  with  the 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nq)le  as  to  grant  the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over 
three  dioceses,  to  establish  a  right  of  appeal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  which 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Akxaudria  and  of  Antioch.  I;  was  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  'jvas  nuule;  and  by  tlie 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43:  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  pro&ne  appellation  of  L'niverMi 
Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  invading  the  rights  of  C'hrist,  and  imitating 
the  Devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of  ConstantinopS 
bikd.  The  sucoessori  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their 
own  the  claims  which  John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  bosb  of  the  False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Decretum,  Nicholas  I., 
Gregory  V^II.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the  Constantiuopolitan 
Papal  Monarchy.  From  this  time  the  federsl 
character  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory  of  aria- 
tocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still-cherished  title  of  CEeumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Univenal  M<marchy.  In  Ute  six- 
teenth century  a  further  change  of  ooustitutioo 
occurred.  A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  fhm 
the  Western  despotism.  The  Churches  of  England 
and  Sweden  returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  th# 
episcopal  form  of  government  afler  the  model  of  the 
£ni  centuries.  In  parts  of  (lermany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  Great  liritain,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  still  less  defined  form  was  adopted,  while 
Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
Uturgy  and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  order 
of  bishqM  excq>t  as  interpreten  of  her  decrees,  con 
verted  that  part  of  the  Church  over  which  she  had 
sway  into  a  jealous  centralized  absoluUsm. 

VI.  The  existing  Church.  —  Its  memben  ftll 
into  three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek 
Chtuvhes,  the  Li^  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churches.  The  orthodox  (sreek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinopfe  with  136  sees, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees, 

who  were  to  aer  under  the  bishops  of  Hm  Moeass  fa 
which  they  were  ntoated. 

ft  See  OsDou  ▼.,  vi.  of  Nkoa ;  U.,  W.,  tL  of  CVnislsn 
tteople ;  L,  vilL  of  Bphasor ;  iz.,  zvli ,  xxtH..  swt.  «« 
(JhrnirmAtm, 
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af  JeruBlein  with  13  sees,  of  the  Ruaiuui  Chureh 
vHh  65  aees ;  besideB  which,  there  era  in  Cyprus 
i  ieee,  in  Auitria  1 1  sees,  in  Mount  Sinsi  1  see,  in 
Montenegro  1  see,  in  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added,  (1.)  the  Nestorisn  or  Chaldssn 
Church,  once  spread  from  China  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  ruled  bj 
twenty-five  Metropolitans  and  a  Patriarch  possess 
ing  *i  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  that  of  Innocent 
UI.  (Neale,  Kaatem  Church,  i.  143),  but  now 
sbruAk  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malabar.  (3.)  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
resident  at  Caxamit  or  Diarhekir.  (4.)  The  Mar- 
onites  with  9  seea  (5.)  The  Copto  with  13  sees. 
(6.)  The  savage,  but  yijt  Christian  Abyssinians, 
and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligeiit  and 
aeUve  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  UUn  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  262 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  11, 
of  Austria  with  64,  of  Oermany  with  24,  of  Switz- 
■iand  with  5.  Besides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
IComau  See  is  acknowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36 
Prates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  gf  Greece  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
eommunion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
Africa,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  sees;  of 
the  Churches  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scot- 
laud,  and  scattered  congregations  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  the  Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to 
uumber  80,000,000;  of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Chinvhes  90,000,000;  of  the  Latin  Churches  170,- 
000.000;  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe. 

VIL  Dejinitkm  of  (he  Church. —  Tbo  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following:  "The  Church  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments  *'  (Full  Catechism  of  the  Or- 
IAotAkt,  CaUioiic^  Ka$tem  Church,  Moscow,  1839). 
The  I^tin  ChiUT:h  defines  it  <*the  company  of 
Chrbtians  knit  together  by  the  profession  of  the 
same  fiiith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  govenmient  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth  **  (Bellarm.  Dt  EccL  MiL  iii. 
J;  sec  :i1m  Devoti  InU.  Canon.  1,  §  iv.,  Ronue, 
1818).  The  Chmvh  of  Rngland,  *«a  congregation 
of  fidthful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
pleached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
•oocrding  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
thai  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same**  (Art. 
six.).  The  Lutheran  Church,  "  a  congregation  of 
ininM  in  which  the  Gospel  Is  rightly  taught  and 
\l«  sacrunents  rightly  administered**  {Conftaio 
Avtjuiitna,  1631,  Art  vii.).  The  Confessio  Hel- 
retita,  *a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
xiUfded  out  of  the  worid,  the  communion  of  all 

aints*'  (Art.  xvii.).  The  Confessio  Saxonica.  **a 
jOttgregaUon  of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  the  Sacraments  *'  (Art. 
tii.).  The  Confessio  Bdgica,  "a  true  oongiega^ 
tion,  or  assembly  of  all  fiiithful  Cliristians  who  kiok 
W-the  whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ 
«k»o,  a«  being  washed  by  his  blood,  and  sanctified 
w4 «nled  by  bU  Spirit**  (Art  xxvU.). 
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These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  witieh  ihi 
diArent  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them* 
selves  in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  ooei 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.     We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Script 
ural  new  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  estalv 
lished  by  God  on  earth,  of  whieh  Christ  b  the 
invisible  King — it  b  a  divinely  organized  body, 
the  members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 
themselves,  and  Joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  wiio  dweUs  in  and  animates  it;  it  is 
a  spiritual  but  visible  society  of  men  united  by 
constant  succession  to  those  who  were  personally 
united  to  the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  &ith  that 
the  Apostles  held,  administering  the  swne  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  but  only 
kxsally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  pubtic  worship 
of  iM»     Thb  b  the  Church  according  to  the 
Divine  intention.    But  as  God  permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  hb  designs  in  their  behalf,  and 
as  men   have  both  corrupted  the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture  actually 
exbting  in  its  perfection  on  earth.     It  b  not  to  be 
found,  thus  pofect,  either  in  the  collected  frsg- 
ments  of  (Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments  ;  though  it  b  possible  that  one  of 
those  fragments  more  tlian  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time  su£B* 
ciently  to  devdop  themselves  to  do  their  woric.    It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  afrer  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  hb  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basb;  but  it  b  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  {kccL  Pd,  v.  68,  6).     As  In  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  exceb  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  difl^  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  Is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  fh>m  the 
religu>ns  which  are  not  Christian.     Thb  difiference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  hb  revelation,  and  hb  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its 
actions.    The  Church,  therefore,  eonsiatd  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed 
Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  hb  Gospel 
and  who  hold  hb  sacraments,  tlie  scab  of  etenia 
life,  in  honor.     To  go  further,  would  be  not  ti 
define  the  Church  bv  that  which  makes  it  to  bi 
what  it  b,  t.  e.  to  declare  the  bewff  of  the  Church, 
but  to  definr  H  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce 
to  its  trtU  btiny,  but  do  not  touch  its  Innermost 
nature.     From  this  view  of  the  Chureh  the  impor- 
tant consequence  foUows,  that  all  the  baptized  lie^ 
long    to  the  >'isible  Church,  whatever  be  their 
divbions,  crimes,  mbbelieik,  provided  only  the)-  arc 
not  plain  apostates,  and  direetly  deny  and  utterly 
rgect  the  (Christian  fiJth,  as  far  as  the  same  ii 
professedly  different  from  infidelity.     **  Heretics  as 
touching  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  they 
foil;  schismatics  as  touching  the  quarreb for  wiiieh. 
or  the  duties  hi  which  they  divide  themselves  frua 
tbdr  brethren;  k)oae,  licentious,  and  wicked  pi*r- 
sons,  as  touchhiig  their  several  oflenees  or  Crimea 
have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  ?f  God  -^  iU 
(]lhurch  which  b  sound  and  sincere  In  Ihe  doelrmi 
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vhleh  they  corrupt,  the  Churoh  th«  stepeth  the 
kood  of  unitj  which  they  vioUte,  the  Cnurch  that 
mlketh  in  the  Uwi  of  righteoosnen  which  they 
tmiugraif  this  very  true  Church  of  Christ  they 
h»ve  left  —  howbeit,  oot  altogether  left  ikn:  forsaken 
limply  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
wiiereby  they  are  rent  at  the  top  asunder"  (7. 
B8    7). 

Vlll.  The  Faith,  Attributet,  a$»d  Notes  of  the 
Chwch,  —  The  Nioene  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  fiuth,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  (Kcunwmical  Councils 
of  Niccea  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
ragarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Aposties  —  a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
hig  been  the  local  Creed  of  Kome,  which  was  the 
chief  ApostoUc  see  of  the  West  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasius. 
The  Confeadons  of  Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem 
(a.  u.  1672),  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (commonly 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  a.  d.  1564),  of  the 
Synod  of  liondon  (a.  d.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Swit- 
zerland, Saxony,  Ac.,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  not  being  the  Church's  Creeds.  The 
aUribules  of  the  Chiuch  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
prenions  of  the  Creeds.  The  Church  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  olgect  of  worship  (Eph.  iv.  6), 
one  Uead  (£ph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Itom.  xii.  5), 
one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  biih  (ib.  13),  hope  (lb. 
4),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same  sacraments  ^b. 
X.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  the  means 
of  grace  which  it  oflRans,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  meDibers  (Eph.  iv.  34).  Its  Catho- 
licity consists  in  its  bdng  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  oonfined  as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20):  in 
its  teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
(ts  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  feUowship  (AcU  ii.  42).  The 
fuoUs  of  the  Church  are  given  by  BeUarmine  and 
UiLHilogians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title  **  CaUi- 
olic,"  antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  efficacy  of  doe- 
trine,  holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confonion  of  foes,  unhappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good-fortune  (BeUarm.  CoiUr.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i**. 
p.  12J3,  ingoldrt,  1580):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  tiie 
complete  profession  of  the  Christian  fiuth;  (2)  the 
uia  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments ; 
(3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  of  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  ( 0/ 
the  Churchy  bk.  ii.  c.  U.  p.  65).  It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  the  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  must  difler  aoeording  to  the  d^nition 
of  the  Church  accepted  by  the  theofegian  who 
sarigus  them,  because  the  true  notes  of  a  thing 
Es-^  necessarily  bo  the  caaential  properties  of  that 
thin^.  But  each  theofogian  is  likely  to  assume 
Hum  particulars  in  which  he  believes  his  own 
knyseh  or  port  of  the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the 
loces  of  the  Church  UnivarsaL 

*X.   2Ms<iiM4iofU.  — '' For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 
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serving  the  dif&reooes  first  between  the  Chureh  of 
God  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the  visibls 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  been  committed  *'  (Hooker,  £ccL  PoL  iii.  1, 
9).  The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate 
(1)  the  place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  Cor.  xiv.  19);  (2)  a  househohl 
of  Christians  (CoL  iv.  15);  (3)  a  congregation  of 
Christians  assembling  from  time  to  time  for  worship, 
but  generally  living  apart  f!rom  each  other  (Rom. 
xvi.  1 ) ;  (4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city 
assembling  for  wtnship  in  different  congregations 
and  at  difibrent  times  (1  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  body  of 
Christians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  Cor. 
i.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Chureh,  including  sound 
and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  baptized 
prc^essors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  heretical,  and 
schismatical,  moral  or  immoral ;  (7)  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifisstiy  unsound  mem- 
bos,  that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mystical  or  iu visibls 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
(xod  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour*s 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  Militant  (John  x. 
28;  Heb.  xlL  22);  (9)  tiie  Church  MiUtant,  that 
is,  the  (Church  in  its  war&re  on  earth  — identical 
therefore  with  the  Chvatt  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  ccmsisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  gbrified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fiurly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists 
without  a  dear  understanding  m  which  sense  it  is 
used,  inextricable  oonf^on  must  arise.  And  such 
in  fiMSt  has  been  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  woriu  relating  to  the  Church,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  English  edition,  has 
here  been  greatiy  enlaiged  and  more  stricUy  dae- 
sified  by  I'rofessor  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Union  Theok)gical  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  literature 
of  the  different  religious  confossions  is  more  equally 
rq>resented.  H. 

*  X.  LiTBRATURX.    The  Nature  amd  Constihh 

tion  of  the  Church :  ()yprian,  De  Umtate  Ecdetim, 

0pp.  Fell's  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Pteis,  1726,  GoUhom's 

ed.  Leips.  1838 ;  Krabinger's  ed.  of  the  Z)e  £7mtals, 

1853;  transl.  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers;  comp.  Nevin 

in  Afercertburg  JUo.    1852-3,  and  Huther,    Cf- 

prim'i  Lehre,    1839.     Optatus    of   Mileve,    De 

Schitmate  DontOu.     Vincentius  of  I^erins,  Qm- 

monUorium  ado.  Haretee^  ed.  Henpg,  1839 ;  transL 

Oxf.  1841.   Augustine,  De  Umtate  Ecdtsia.    Hua, 

TracUUue    de    Ecdeaia.      Roman     Cathouc 

Theoby:   BeUarmine,   De  ConeUiis    et   Ecdema 

(Dispa.  1.  1084,  Ingolstadt  ed.  1580);  Noiu  on 

Church,  Holdsworth's  ed.  repr.  1840.    Thomassin, 

Vttue  et  Nova  Ecckmm  Diactplinoj  Luce,  1728. 

Mohler,  Die  ICinheil  in  der  Kirehe,  Tubing.  1825 
H.  Klee,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  transl.  by  Ed. 
Cox,  D.  D.,  Lond.  1827.  F.  Obertiiiir,  Jden  BibU 
Eccletim  Dei,  2d  ed.  6  vol.  Sulzbach,  1817-98. 
Lutheran  and  Kbpormsd  (Presbttkuian) 
Theory  :  Calvin,  Inetitutet,  iv.  1-4.  Kiisuiii 
Luther'i  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Stuttg.  1868 
(Gerhard*  Loci,  tom.  xii.  Th.  Beaa,  De  Verts  «i 
Visibilibus  Ked.  Cath.  Notis,  GeDev.,1579.  Pk 
Momay,  Tr,  de  t^yUse,  Lond.  1675.  Van  dv 
Harck,  i^cL  Acad,  ii.,  iii.  Stahl,  Kircheneerfae. 
suntj  nacn  Rtcht  mui  Lthre  der  ProtestatUen,  1840 
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Kkt  DU  e^ritO.  Kirche  (ftom  the  Dnteh),  Lefps. 
183$.  Petersen,  Die  Jdee  der  christL  K.  3  Bde. 
Lripe.  183»-44.  Tb.  Kliefoth,  Acht  BUcher  von  der 
Kirche,  1854.  Lohe,  Drei  B&eher  von  d»  Kirche^ 
1845.  Delitzsch,  Vier  BUcher  von  d,  Kirche, 
1847.  J.  W.  F.  Hofling,  GrtmdaOtte  d.  evang. 
A'lrcA^neer/ViMtm^,  3«  Aufl.  Eriang.  1851.  L  Rich- 
ter,  Gesch.  der  evang.  KirfAenverfasaung  in  Deut- 
tchland,  1851.  Scherer,  Eiqtdate  ctune  Theorie 
de  r^glite  chrtUenne,  Paris,  1845.  Julius  Miiller, 
Die  unsiehtbare  und  die  nehtbare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Seitsehrift,  1850.  Mimchmejer,  Die  unnchibare 
md  dchtbnre  Kirche,  Getting.  1854.  G.  V.  LecUer, 
Gtach.  der  Presbgt.  VerfasMmg  ieU  der  Beforma- 
Ifon,  Lejden  (prize  essay),  1854.  Yitringa,  De 
Sgnagoga  Vclere  Ubri  tret,  Leucop.  1726.  Bbndel, 
De  Lpisoopis,  etc.  Planck,  Getch.  cL  chr.-kirchl. 
GeeelUchaJllsver/asiung,  5  Bde.  1805-9.  Ziegler, 
Geadi.  d.  Kirchenver/atgung,  1825.  Peter  King, 
Inquiry  into  the  Const,  of  Prim.  Church,  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Aaron't  Bod  BloeaonUng,  etc. 
Lond.  1646.  Ed.  Calamy,  Vind.  uf  Pretb.  Gov. 
1654.  Jut  Dicinum  BeginUms  hcdewue,  1646. 
N.  Y.  1844.  Ayton's  Original  dmtt.  of  Church. 
Rutherford,  Bight  of  Prt^ngtencs.  D.  King,  A>- 
^.  of  Pretb.  Gov.  Edinh.  1853.  J.  M.  Mason, 
Ettagt  on  Church.  Hetherington*s  HiU.  Wtet- 
mintter  AstenMy.  Chas.  Hodge,  On  the  Church,  in 
Princeton  Bedew,  1853-5.  Kttayt  on  ttte  Pi-im- 
itive  Church  Officers,  New  York,  1851.  L.  Cole- 
man, Hie  ApottoUcat  and  Primitive  Churchy  2d 
ed.  Bost  1844.  Thos.  Smyth,  Presbytery  and  not 
Prelacy,  1840.  William  Cunningham,  Jfinni.^- 
tions  on  Church  Princii>les,  Edinb.  1863.  W.  I). 
Killen,  The  Ancient  Church,  1861.  Congrki na- 
tionalism AND  Independenct:  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Church,  1643-^.  CKren's  Works,  vols. 
XV.,  xvi.  Thos.  Goodwin's  Works,  vol.  vi.  Tlios. 
Hooker,  Church  DiscijtUne,  1648.  John  Wise, 
Gov.  of  Church,  1715,  1860.  Robinson's  Just  and 
Necessary  Apology,  Works,  i.  S.  Datidson,  ICccl. 
PitlUy  iV.  Test  Congl.  I^ects.  vol.  xiii.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Church  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Say  brook  Platforms.  The  Works  of  Cpham, 
Punchard,  Dexter  (1865).  EriscorAL  Chukch  : 
Cranmer,  Works,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  Camb.  1843.  Rid- 
ley, Conference  with  Latimer,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843. 
Hooper,  Wtrrks,  ii.  41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon, 
Wovks,  i.  293,  ii.  41,  Camb.  1843.  Hooker,  KccL 
Polity,  m.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  Works,  viii. 
Oxf.  1864.  R.  Field,  Bk.  tf  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
52  Thos.  Jackson,  Works^  xii.  liOnd.  Laud,  Con- 
ference vrith  Fisher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Tavlor, 
Woi'ks,  V.  Lond.  1849.  Bramhall,  ll'orJbf,  i'-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thomdike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
Bilaon's  Perpetual  Gov.  1593.  John  Rogov,  Vtsi- 
Ue  and  Inc'uible  Church,  2d  ed.  1719.  R.  Sander- 
ion,  The  Church,  ed.  W.  (loode.  G.  Hickee, 
Treatises,  3  vols.  1847.  R.  C'osin,  Kcd.  AngL 
PoHttia,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  IX.  of  Creed  j 
tire  wi>e,  on  same-.  N.  Y.  1865.  Stillingfleet,  freni- 
cum,  WorkR,  iii.  Treatises  by  Abps.  Wake,  Potter 
;«th  ed.  1852),  and  Whately,  Kinr^dom  of  Christ, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Sbiter's  Original  DvaJ\,  1717,  1830. 
Crakanthorp,  Defensio  KccL  AngL  new  ed.  1847. 
Courayer,  English  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  A. 
Litton,  The  Church,  etc.  Lond.  1851,  N.  Y.  1856. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  3d  ed.  2  vols. 
1812,  W.  Goode,  Vtfid.  Ch.  EnyL  1851,  N.  Y.  1853. 
Anvtld,  Fragment  on  Church,  in  Miscellaneous 
Works,  1850.  Coleridge,  Lay  Sermons.  Th*.  An- 
^udies  of  Bingham,  Bates,  Riddle.  Hook's  Church 
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Dictio.t  y,  1852.  J.  J.  Blunt,  OmtL  of  foWji 
Church.  Kaye,  Gov,  and  Discipline  frsi  Tkre^ 
Centttriet,  Lond.  1865.  Wordsworth,  Theophihu 
Anglicottut,  Lond.  1857;  N.  Y.  1858;  in  Frenek 
1861. 

Church  and  State.  De  Marca,  De  Concor- 
dia Sacerdotii  et  Inq>erii,  Paris,  1663.  Cenni 
Monufnenta  DonUnationit  Pontif  2  vob.  4to,  Rom. 
1760-61.  BeUanuine,  De  Potest,  Bom.  Pontif 
Rome,  1618.  Theiner,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  3  vols, 
fol.  Rome,  1862.  Gosselin,  Power  of  Popes,  etc.  2 
vols.  Bait.  1860.  De  Duniiuis,  De  Bepub.  FccL 
Francof,  1617-1658.  Tithou,  Lcs  Libertes  de 
r  £gHse  GalHcane,  I'aris,  1594.  Bossurt,  Dtfenno 
DeclaraHonis,  1730.  Dupin,  Traite  de  la  Puis- 
tance  ecdet.  et  temporeUe,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
du  Droit  ecclet.  Paris,  4tb  ed.  1845.  Febroniua, 
De  SUttu  Eccledix,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scharpff, 
Enfstehung  des  Kirch  enstaats.  1854,  transl.  Bait 
1860.  Sugenheim,  Gtsch.  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854. 
Hasse,  Vereinigung  drr  gei^L  und  welt.  Obergeioali, 
1855.  Bohroer,  Ent^ehung  des  Kirch enstaatt, 
1753;  De  Jure  /•pise.  Prinvif/um  evangt-L  Hal. 
1712.  Zacharia;,  Einheit  Jet  Stnats  und  der 
Kirche,  1797.  C.  Riffel,  Gtsch  ichtliche  Dnrstel- 
lung  des  Verh&Unisses,  Mainz,  1830.  Di  lliiiger, 
^e  Church  and  Churches,  tranfil.  1863.  De 
Maistre,  Du  Pope.  Dupanloup,  Jm  Sourerninefe 
Pantificale,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  PhiL  1845.  McCIintock, 
Tempimtl  Power,  etc.  Vinet,  Essni  sur  la  Man- 
ifestatiim  des  ConrtcftVmi  relig.  Paris,  1826;  Sur 
(a  Conscience,  etc.  1829.  Abp.  Wake,  The  Au- 
thority of  Princes,  1697.  S.  Rutherford,  Lex  Bex, 
l.ond.  1644.  Warburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
State,  1736.  Hobbes, Zmn/Aff»,  1608.  J.  R.  Piety- 
man,  Ch.  of  EngL  and  Erasdanism,  1854.  H.  W. 
Willjeribrce,  History  of  Erastianism,  1851.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Belation  to  Church,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
1841 ;  Church  Principles,  1840.  Pusey,  Boynl  Su- 
jrremacy,  1847.  Coleridj^c,  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  ^laurice,  Kingdom  oj'  Christ, 
N.  Y.  repr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold,  PrincipUs  Church 
Bef.  1833.  Chalmers.  Natiuntd  Churches,  1838 
Wardlaw,  National  Chvrvh  EstnbHshments,  1839. 

Gknkr.\l  Ciiuhch  Histoky.  Kusebins,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  etc.  Camb.  1720 ;  transL  6  vols.  1  jood. 
1838.  Rufinus,  Hist.  EccL  (oontin.  Eus.)  Rom.  1740- 
41.  Annals  of  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  Yen.  BeHe,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Nicephonis  Callisti, etc.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Histukians:  Baronius,  Anruiles  Eccles.  cont 
by  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Mansi,  38  volt.  fol.  Lucae, 
1738-59.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  EccL  Paris, 
8  vols.  fol.  1699.  Mansii  Conciliorum  CoUertio,  Flor- 
ence, 31  vols.  fol.  1759  ff.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclet. 
cont.  Fabre,  36  tom.  Paris,  1691-1740.  Sachardli,  tt 
tom.  4to,  Rom.  1773-95.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Belig. 
Jesu,  cont.  v.  Kens.  38  Bde.  1825-34.  D<  llinger, 
Gesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840-8.  Ritter, 
Handbuch,  3  Bde.  5th  ed.  1854;  Alzog,  5th  ed. 
1850.  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Cniv.  de  tE<,list,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ff. ;  Henrion,  25  tom.  new  ed. 
1859.  Darras,  Chh.  Hist.  20  vols,  transl.  vob. 
1-4,  New  York,  1866-«6.  Pahna,  Prtelect.  Hist 
EccL  3  vols.  Rome,  18:18-42.  Protestant  Histo- 
rians: Centuria  Magdeburgenses,  13  tom.  kIL 
1559-1574.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles,  9  tom.  1655- 
67.  Mosheim,  Inst.  Hist.  EccL  1755;  tranti 
Murdock,  New  York,  5th  ed.  1854.  Venema,  Jnti 
Hist.  EccL  7  vob.  Lugd.  Bat.  Vm-m,  S<hit:eUi 
AUgemeine  Kirchengeschichte,  45  Thk.  176^  1810 
Henke,  AUg,  GeschichU  der  Kirche,  9  Thk.  m 
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7at«,  1833.  Neudor,  Attg.  Gttch.  (Genenl  Hb- 
lory  of  the  Church),  6  Bde.  Berl.  1824-^67;  tnuu- 
btod  by  Jos.  Torrey,  Bost  1848-54,  5  vols. ;  re- 
printed in  London  and  Edinbuxgh.  Gieeeler, 
Ukrbuch  (Text  Hook  of  Church  History),  6  Ikle. 
1824-57 ;  3  vols,  to  Reformation,  transl.  by  Omr 
ningham,  Phila.  1836;  tnuisiated  by  Davidson, 
and  in  part  by  H.  B.  Smith,  to  1648,  4  vols.  New 
Vork.  1858-60.  Haae,  Lehrbuch,  7th  ed.  transL 
by  Wing,  New  York,  1855.  Guericke,  Handbuchy 
3  Bde.  8th  ed.  1855,  Ist  vol.  transl.  by  Shedd, 
Andover,  1857;  Niedner,  Lrht-buch^  new  ed.  186(>; 
Gfrtker,  7  Bde.  to  1305,  1841-60;  Kurtz,  transl. 
by  Schseffer,  Phila.  2  vob.  18G0;  F.  C.  Bour,  5 
Bde.;  Basse,  3  Bde.  1864;  Elinurd,  2  Bde.  1865. 
A.  J.  Blatter,  ffUt.  univ.  de  t^gliit^  4  torn.  Paris, 
1839.  Chas.  Hardwick,  MiddU  Age*  and  Be/.  2 
vols.  1853-6.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Ancient  nni  Mtdi- 
moal,  2  vols.  3d  ed.  lSt>4.  Waddington,  thro*  Ref. 
6  vols.  1835  if.     Bates,  CoUtge  Lectures. 

History  op  tiik  PIvrly  Church:  TiUemont, 
Menwire*  pour  itrv'wy  etc.,  16  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1693-1701  (first  six  cent.).  Mosheim,  HiU.  Cony- 
mmiariesy  2  vols,  transl.  by  Murdock,  N.  Y.  1852. 
H.  H.  Milman,  3  vols,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1866.  Cave, 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  new  ed.  Oxf.  1840 ;  IliiL  LiU. 
Oxf.  1740.  Ed.  Burton,  Lectures,  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  Blunt,  First  Three  Cent.  Lond.  1856. 
Baumgarten's  Apost,  HisL  2  voU.  transl.  Edinb. 
Schaff,  Apostolic  Church,  N.  Y.  18.^;  Church  to 
600, 3  vob.  1859-67.  Capefisue,  4  vols.  Paris,  1850. 
Prenens^,  Trois  prem.  Siecks,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
ff.  Hagenbach,  VorUsungen,  2  Thle.  1855-6.  J. 
P.  Lange,  2  Bde.  1854.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures, 
Camb.  1854.  Wm.  Bright,  313  to  451,  Lond.  1860. 
r.  W.  Allies  (Kom.  Cath.),  Formation  of  Christen- 
iom^  1.  I^ond.  1865.  Moberly,  Christians  at  lUime, 
Umd.  1861. 

History  of  the  Eastern  Churches  :  Le 
Quien,  Oiiens  Christianus^  Paris,  1732.  Assemanl, 
BUfliotheca  Orientalisy  Rome,  1765.  Renaudot, 
Liturginrum  OrieninUum  CoUectio,  Paris,  1720. 
MouraviefT,  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1842.  R.  W. 
Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  Russian  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  Greek  Church,  new 
ed.  l^nd.  1854.  Palmer,  Diss,  on  the  OHhudox 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  Prinoe  Galitzin,  L'^glise 
yreoo-russe,  Paris,  1861.  Badger,  Nestorutns  and 
their  RUutO,  Lond.  1852.  J.  M.  Neale,  Int.  to 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  PatriircMnle 
f  Alexandria,  4  vols.  Lond.  1847-50.  Piuipios, 
UigUse  Orientale,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  /.ect- 
urts  on  the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1862. 
A.  Pichler,  Gesch.  der  Tresmung  ztoischen  O/Hent 
md  Ocddtnt^  2  Bde.  Milnchen,  1863-^  Macaiie, 
Th/eol.  dogmatique  orihodoxe,  2  vols.  Paris,  1860. 
W.  Beveridge,  Sgnodihan,  sive  Pnndecta  Canonum 
ab  EccL  Graca  reoqpL  2  vols.  Oxf.  1672-82.  John 
G.  King,  The  Greek  Church  in  Russifi,  4to,  Lond. 
1772.  Latin  Church  :  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
iattUg,  8  vols.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1860-1.  Ranke,  HisL 
./  Popes,  etc.  3  vob.  Loud.  Phila.  1851.  Gibbon's 
DecUne  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  Thos.  Greenwood, 
CaUiedra  Petri,  5  vols.  1856-64.  P.  Jafl^,  Rt- 
gesta  Pmtifcum,  Berol.  1851  (to  a.  d.  1198). 
fe^yer  Hist.  <if  Popes,  ed.  S.  H.  (}ox,  3  vok.  ■ 
^hUa.  1840.  PhU.  MiiUer,  DU  rdmischen  PdbsU, 
14  iUe.  1855.  .J.  £.  Riddle,  History  of  Papacy, 
I  wis.  lx>nd.  1S54. 

HtsitiRY  or  the  Reformation:  Jo.  Sleid- 
iDus,  tJe  StiUu  Reiigivnis,  etc.,  1555 ;  English 
iBuU.  1689,  bv  Bohun.   Spalatini,  Anmd.  Rtf  ed. 
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Cyprian,  lieii«.  1718.  Seckeodorf,  CommenL  Hid 
ed.  2,  1694.  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen,  6  Bde 
1851^.  Merie  d'Aublgn^,  HisL  Rtf.  5  vols.  N. 
Y.  1843.  Marheinc^  Gesch.  d.  teutschen  Ref.  4 
Thle.  Berl.  1831.  Neudecker,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  1843; 
d.  ProtesL  2  Bde.  1844;  Urkunden,  1836;  Aden- 
stucke,  1838 ;  Neue  BeUrdge,  2  Bde.  1841.  Villera' 
Etsay,  transl.  Phila.  1833.  J.  DoUinger  (Rom. 
Cath.),Z>»ei2e/brfiMUftofi,3Bde.l85L  H.Soames, 
Hist.  Ref  4  vols.  1826.  L.  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
im  ZeitalUr  d,  Ref.  5  Bde.  BerL  1839  «.,  transl. 
Phila.  1844.  J.  H.  Hottinger,  HisL  Ecd.  1655: 
J.  J.  Hottinger,  Htketische  Kirchengesch.  1808 
ff.  J.  de  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  3  vob.  Berne, 
1785.  Merle  d*Aubign^  Ref.  in  Switzerland,  2  v. 
1864.  Theod.  Beza,  HisL  Ecd.  3  torn.  1580.  De 
Thou,  Hist,  sui  Temp,  b  v.  foL  1620.  G.  de  Felice, 
HisL  Protest,  in  France,  transL  N.  Y.  1851.  W 
Haag,  La  France  ProtesL  10  vols.  1850  ff.  Smed- 
ley,  Rtf.  Religion  in  France,  3  vob.  Von  Poleoz 
Gtsch,  dfram,  ProiesL  4  Bde.  1853-64.  L 
Ranke,  aW  Wars  in  France,  N.  Y.  1854.  C^- 
hard  Brandt's  HisL  Rtf.  in  Low  Countries,  4  v.  fol 
1770.  Thos.  McCrie,  HisL  of  Ref  in  Italy  ana 
Spain,  2  vob.  1833.  Roeseeuw-St  Hilaiie,  HisL 
cfE^pagne,  torn.  vU.,  viii.  Ref.  and  Anti-Ref  in 
Bohemia,  from  the  German,  2  vob.  Lond.  1845. 
Giudely,  Bdhmen  und  Mdhren,  etc.  2  Bde.  Prag, 
1857.  Pabcky,  Bdhmen's  Gesch.  3  Bde.  1854. 
Krasinskl,  Rtf.  in  Poland,  2  vob.  liond.  1838. 
Hist,  of  Protest,  in  Hungary,  Lond.  1854.  Miinter, 
Kirchengesch.  v.  Ddnemark  u.  Norwegen,  3  Thle. 
Leips.  1833.  Knox,  HitL  Ref  in  Scotland,  Edinb. 
1732;  GUb.  Staart%  Lond.  1780;  PubUcatious  of 
the  Wodrow  and  Spottbwoode  Societies ;  Hetheriiig- 
ton^s  Churdi  HisL  of  8.2  vob.  1843.  Stephen  s 
HisL  4  vols.  Lond.  1844;  Stevenson's  HisL  Edinb. 
1845;  McCrie's  Sketches,  2  vob.  1824;  Cunning- 
ham's History,  2  vob.  Edinb.  1859.  Thos.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Early  Scottish  Church,  Edinb.  1865. 

History  op  the  Church  of  Ea'uland:  Beda, 
Hist.  EccL  Oxf.  1846.  Ussher,  Britan.  Eccles 
Antiq.  Worics,  v.,  vi.  Collier,  Ecd.  HisL  9  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Church  HisL  6  vols.  ed.  Brewer.  Burnet, 
HisL  Rtf.  4  vob.  Oxf.  1829.  Massingbeid,  HisL 
EngL  Ref,  Lond.  1842.    Southey,  Book  of  Church, 

2  vob.  Loud.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  of  Hist.  Lond 
1847.  diurton.  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Lond.  1841. 
Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  AngL  Oxf.  1858.  De- 
bary.  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  1635-1717,  Lond.  1860. 
G.  G.  Perry,  HisL  Ch.  EngL  from  Death  of  EUz. 

3  vob.  1861.  Baxter,  Ch.  HisL  EngL  2  vols.  Lond. 
1846.  Wilkins,  Condi  Mag.  BriL  4  vob  Lond. 
1737,  fbl. ;  new  ed.  in  prq)aration  for  Oxf  Univ 
Press.  Wordsworth,  Ecd.  Biog.  4  lob-  Lontl 
1839.  Hook,  Lives  Abps.  CanUrb.  vob.  1-5,  Lond. 
1860-67.  Anderson,  Hist.  Cohnitd  Ch.  Eng.  S 
vob.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1856.  Skinner,  EccL  Hist 
Scodand,  Lond.  1788;  Russell,  HisL  Ch.  in  Scoi- 
land,  Lond.  1834.  Thos.  Lathbury,  HisL  ofMon- 
.lurors,  Lond.  1845.  Mant,  HisL  Ch.  Ireland^ 
2d  ed.  2  vob.  Lond.  1841;  King,  Churdi  HisL 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1845.  Wilberforoe,  HisL  ProL 
Ep.  Ck  in  Am.  Lond.  1844;  Bp.  White's  Memoirs; 
Hawks.  Doc  HisL  Maryland,  Va.,  Conn.,  eta. 

HlSr^'ORY     OF     OTHER     BRANCHES     OF     THS 

Church  ly  England  and  America:  Daniel 
Neal,  Hisi.  of  PuriUms,  172;^^;  New  York,  % 
vnU.  1858.  J.  B.Manden,  History  of  Earlier  ana 
Later  Punmm,  2  vob.  Loud.  1852;  Hist,  of  Chris- 
ti'in  Churches  and  Sects,  2  vob.  Loi/i.  1856.  Ba\|. 
Hanbury,  Memorials  of  the  CongregationalisU  t 
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PolkLond  1839-44.  Sun.  Hopkins,  7^e  PtiWtefu, 
3  Tob.  Bott  1860.  Th.  Price,  Hi»L  o/Prol.  Non^ 
Oonformily,  2  vols.  1836-8.  Ed.  Calamj,  A^on- 
Conf.  Mtmorud,  ed.  Palmer,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Lond. 
1802.  Bei\j.  Brook,  UvtM  of  the  PwrUam^  3  vols. 
Lond.  1813.  Bogue  and  BenneU*s  HiaL  of  Du- 
taUers  to  1808,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1835.  James  Ben- 
nett, HieL  of  DissenUn,  1808-1838,  Lond.  1839. 
W.  Wilson,  BUt.  and  AtUiq.  oflHsa.  Churches,  4 
vols.  1808.  C.  Walker,  Iliat,  Indqtendmcy,  1660- 
61.  Waddington,  Cong.  HisL  to  1662,  Lond.  1862. 
Thofl.  Read,  Non-Ckm/m-mitts  in  WaUt,  1861.  I. 
D.  Rupp,  OriffincU  Hist,  of  RtUgiou»  D&wmnaiiom 
m  United  Staits,  Phila.  1844.  R.  Baiid.  ReUgion 
in  AmeiHca,  1844.  Is.  Backus,  ffisL  of  BaptitU, 
%  vols.  1801 :  Benedict,  BaptitU,  N.  Y.  1848;  Cut- 
ting, Hiit.  Mndicatiom,  1859.  Young's  Chronicle 
9f  the  Pilgnm,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt's  Ecdenattical 
mtL  ofN.  England,  2  voU.  1855.  Palftej's  ffisL 
New  EngUtndy  3  vols.  Bost.  1858-64.  Tracy,  Tht 
Great  Awaktning,  Bost.  1842.  Uhden,  New  Eng. 
Theocracy,  trausL  Boston,  1858.  Asti^,  HiaL  des 
£taU-[/ni»,  2  torn.  Paris,  1865.  Abel  Stevens, 
BiaL  of  Methodism,  3  vols.  1858-61;  BisL  Meih. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  17.  8.  2  vols.  1864.  Hazelius,  Am. 
iMtheran  Ch.  1846 ;  Schmucker,  Am,  Lutheran- 
ism,  1851.  Demarest,  Ref.  Dutch  Church,  1859. 
Chas.  Hodge,  Constitutional  Bist.  Presb.  Church, 
9  vds.  1839.  £.  H.  Gillett,  BisL  Presb.  Ch.  2 
vols.  1864.  H.  B.  S.  A  F.  M. 

*  CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  Upo<r6\ov%  (Acts  xix.  37) 
which  should  be  **  robbers  of  temples  **  or  *^  sacrile- 
lipous."  The  Ephesian  town^clerlt  declared  that  no 
accusation  like  this  oould  be  brought  against  Paul's 
companions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus.  The  temples 
of  the  heathen  contained  images  of  gold  and  silver, 
votive  offerings  and  other  gifts,  which  were  often 
plundered.  *' Churches,**  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Christian 
worship,  snd  hence  this  latter  application  of  the 
term,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  was  not  im- 
proper then.  For  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Trench,  Authorized  Version, 
Ac.,  p.  42  (ed.  1859).  H. 

CHU'SHAN  -  RISHATHAIM     OQ^I 

D^nyip"):  XouarapffoBaifii  [Comp.  Xouo-ok- 
f^woBaifii]  Chusin  Rasnthaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  goieration  immediately  following  Joshua  (Judg. 
iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the 
region  b^ween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabottr,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always  attached 
n  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
:k>ns  this  country  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  fix>m 
Assyria;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Nairi, 
who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes 
and  o^r  but  little  resistance  to  the  Assyrian  armies. 
No  centralised  monarchy  is  found,  but  as  none  of 
Ihe  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier  than 
•bout  B.  c.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of  course  quite 
pcMsible  that  a  very  difionent  condition  of  Uiings 
may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
iirided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  was 
euy  for  a  brave  and  skillful  chief  to  build  up  rapidly 
a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumUe  away  almost 
as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is  an  instance. 
Ohushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was  bioken  from  the 
of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight 
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yean  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Jndg.  lil.  10> 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopiituiia  aa  m 
aggressive  power.  Tlie  rise  of  the  Assyrian  oiiptoa 
about  B.  c.  1270,  would  naturaDy  rediHse  the  bor- 
dering nations  to  insignificance.  G.  R. 

CHU'SI  (Xovf ,  Afex.  Xouo-ci;  [XHd.  Comp 
Xoiw^:]  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  only  in  Juditii 
viL  18,  as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  brnok  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  central  Palcstuie,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  oorrupt,  and  are 
not  recognizable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  Chuzas;  XovCds:  [CAusoj 
or  •*^]  )f  Mrpowost  or  house-stewanl  of  Herod  (An- 

• 

tipas),  whose  wifo  Joanna  Cle»«(irra»n3nV),  hav- 
mg  been  healed  by  our  Lend  either  of  popscssic  n  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attachod  to 
that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  hij 
joumeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  together  with  Mary 
Magdden  and  Mary  the  mother  [?]  <^  James, 
having  come  eariy  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointmcots 
to  complete  the  burisl,  brought  word  to  the  Apostles 
that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xziv.  10). 

H.  A 

CICCAR  n^3).  [Jordan;  Tofookaph- 
iCAL  Terms.] 

CILIC^A  (KiAifc(a),  ft  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  £.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  C^ppadoda  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  £.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  S^Tia, 
and  Antataurus  from  Cappadoda :  these  bairien 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Ports 
Cilicie  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  however,  an  outlet  was  aflbrded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spun  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portse  Syrise  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch.<>  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  few  and  shelving  in  the  E. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sartis,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  inae> 
cessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  frv«n  sand-bars  formed 
at  their  mouths.  l*he  western  portion  of  the 
province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus,  and  was  denominated  Trachea,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  lerei  district  in  the 
£.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  became  a  fiivorite  residence  of  the  Greeks 
after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedonian  emiiire, 
and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  Cillcia  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have  introduced 
2000  fkmilies  of  the  Jews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
<^  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilida  (Joseph.  Ant 
zii.  3,  §  .4).  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  sUU 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9).  Cil'dao 
mercenaries,  probably  from  Trachea,  served  in  the 
body-guard  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (Joseph.  Ant 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  4,  $  8).  Joaephus  identified 
Cilida  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4;  eopcr^f  84 
BapVflSi  oStws  yiuf  iKoXtho  r^  vakeubw  ^  KiAuv^ 
(AnL  i.  6,  §  1).     Cilioia  was  litim  its  geograpliieai 


a  Hanet  the  doss 
^yria  and  CUleia,  as 
Oal.  i.  21. 
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CINNAMON 

Mritloa  tba  high  road  beiiraen  Syria  Mid  tba  Wot;  I 
it  im  dio  the  native  couDtry  ol  St  Paul;  henoe  it  | 
fPM  visited  by  him,  fintf  aoon  after  hia  oonrenioo  j 
(QaL  i.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  JM)),  oo  wliieh  oecanon  he 

Ebably  founded  the  church  there; «  and  again  in 
■eoond  apostolical  journey,  wlien  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  anid  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the 
Pyl«  Cilieia  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  zv.  41). 

W.  L.  R 

CINNAMON  np?!?,  r^jp :  Kun^Afu»pu>y: 
''tnnamomum)^  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Littrui  cimiamomum^  called  Ko- 
rvnda-^auhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
zxz.  23  as  one  (if  the  coiiipoueut  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moeieg  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfUme  for  the  bed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  Babylon.  <*  It  was  imported  into 
Juds»  by  the  Phcenidans  or  by  the  Arabians,  and 
Is  now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  Ac-^  but 
ehiefly,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  the  soil  is  ^ght  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.  The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
an  sunxMmded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being 
whitish  or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless: 
but  the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two 
elosdy  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the 
sun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is 
imported  to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks, 
eight  or  ten  of  which,  rolled  one  into  the  other,  form 
loraettmes  a  quilL     It  is  this  inner  rind  which  is 

called  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  D^3"]pan,  «  spicy  dn- 
namon"  (KalischoJ&w.).  Fiom  the  coarser  pieces 
ofl  of  cinnamon  is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil 
is  also  got  by  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree. 
This  last  is  used  in  the  composition  of  incense,  and 
diflfUses  a  most  delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
minf^ftmfior  a  Phcenictan,  ».  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are  :    6p¥iBas  3i  Ktyowt  firyJ^as 

The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root  D3p  is  doubtful. 
The  Arab.  aJL5  ^  to  tmell  offemively  like  rameid 

mtt-oiL  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 

nght,  like  HOH,  '\^'^)y  ^DH,  and  so  be  identical 

with  nj)^,  coniM,  ealnmugy  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the 
iLtfket,  and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later 
I.atin  rannetta^  in  Italian  canella^  and  in  French 
canelU,    Gesonius  {Thet.  1223)  corrects  his  former 

inivation  of  the  word  (in  Lex,  if  an,)  from  TlZp, 
U  being  oontiary  to  grammatical  anaL<y. 

W.  D. 

The  reader  is  rek-rivd  to  Sir  E.  Tennenrs  Ceybm 

(i.  599)  hr  much  interesting  information  on  thf 

wl^t  of  the  eariy  history  of  the  cinnamon  plan*  ^ 

Jiia  writer  believes  that  **the  eariiest  knowledge 

*  a  Probably  **  churahss,**  for  the  ploial  (A«Cs  xv. 
11)  ■annaUy  raflns  to  ohuelMS  in  each  of  tbs  two 
not  to  oot  ehoreh  In  tach  of  the  two. 

H. 
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of  this  labttanoe  possessed  by  the  Western  natio  m 
was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first  reach  d 
Indtt  and  Phoenicia  overiand  by  way  of  Persia;  aT 
a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  '  the  merchai.ts  of 
Shdia,*  competed  for  the  trade  of  Tyre,  and  famed 
to  her  the  chicTcfaU  spices  *  (Ez.xxvii.  22,  then 
suppliei  were  drawn  from  theii  African  possessions, 
and  the  cassia  of  the  Trogfodytic  coast  supplanted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  &r  East,  and  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  it  from  the  market*' 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  la 
probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Pcssian  ^  CWi- 
nnmon^'*  L  e.  "  Chinese  amomum  *'  (see  Tenneut 
in  i.  c).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  coqjectures  that  it 
is  allied  to  the  Gnf^dese  Cbcymi/ima,  *<  sweet  wood," 
or  the  Malagan  KaimamM.  The  brothen  C.  O 
and  Th.  F.  L.  Neea  von  Eseubeck  have  published 
a  valuable  essay,  ^De  Cimuimomo  DUptUatii" 
(AmamUaUM  bcian.  Bonnentes^  Fasc  i.  Bomiss, 
1823,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
additional  information.  W.  H. 

CIN'NBROTH,  ALL  (nS-)53-b3  :  wSurtrw 

r^y  Xcyrcp^;  [Vat.  Xe(paB;  Alex.  Xcycpctf'] 
umvenam  Ceneroth)^  a  district  named  with  the 
**  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern  places  as 
having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damas- 
cus, the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (I  K.  xv.  20) 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  ur 
lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  Qn  modem  editions]  spelt  Chimnkroth), 
and  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  [3  miles 
kmg  and  1  wide]  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  aide 
of  the  bke,  afterwards  known  as  *^the  plain  of 
Gennesarst"  The  expression  "  All  Cinnenth  '* 
is  unusu^  and  may  be  compared  vrith  **Afl 
Bithron,"  —  probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not 
a  town.  G. 

CIRA3IA.  The  people  of  CSrama(^irKjpcviA*« 
[Vat.  Kcipoft;  Alex.  Kipofut']  Gramas)  and  Gab 
des  came  up  vrith  Zorobabd  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
V.  20).     [Ram AH.] 

CIROUMCISION  (rh^:w€ptrofi^:cir- 
cumcido)  was  pecullariy,  though  not  exclusivdy,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  eqjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
fkther  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institutton, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  (Cien.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  Jewish  nationality.  Every  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old 
(Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ;  a  penalty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  appean  to  have  been  demanded 
of  the  fother,  when  the  Lord  "  sought  to  kill  him  *- 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24>26) 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  wfaethsi 
honM»-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen 
xvii.  12,  13);  and  foreignen  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  aUowed  to  partaki 
of  the  possover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens  (Jud.  xiv.  10.     See  also  Esth.  viii.  17. 

wnere  for  Heb.  D^irPTO,  "  became  Jews,"  tht 

LXX.  have  wtpttrdfiopro  mX  *lou3di(oy).  The 
opemtioo,  which  was  performed  with  a  sharp  instfv- 
ment  (Ex.  iv.  25;  Josh.  ▼.  2  [Knife]),  was  a 
painftd  one,  at  least  to  grown  persona  (Gen.  xxsif 
25;  Josh.  V.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a  child  when  it  was  dreunclsed  (lAikt  I 
69). 
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Various  explaitatioDi  havo  been  given  of  the  &ct, 
thai,  though  the  lareelitei  practised  circumcision 
^  S^gTP^i  ^bey  neglected  it  entirely  during  their 
kraraeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  The 
most  sati^ictory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the  punislunent 
of  disobedience  in  its  forty  }eara'  wandering,  was 
regarded  as  under  a  temporary  ri*iection  by  God, 
and  was  thereicN«  prohibited  trom  using  the  sign 
of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  their  disobedience  and  its  punishment,  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  passage  m  Joshua  (▼.  6), 
and  with  the  words  (v.  0),  "  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Hferpt  fh)m  off  you."  The 
M  rqiroach  of  Egypt "  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  masters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  tlie  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Ex.  xzxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  13-16;  Deut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long  as 
they  Kmained  undrcumcised  and  wanderers  in  the 
desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  dango*  of  falling  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  gi>'en  and 
discussfd  hi  Keil's  CommttUni'y  on  Joshua,  in 
Clark's  TheoL  Libr.,  p.  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  ahnost  entirely  from 
sonroes  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times;  and  amcmg  some  nations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  Egypt- 
ians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Pttmy  Cyckpaadin^ 
article  CircumcU'um),  The  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "  the  circumcision  *'  (^  wtpiroii4i)  ^^^ 
the  unciroumcision  (j^  hcpofiwrria)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
taciied  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hirites,  were  so,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  Ilamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  Philistines  the  epithet  **  uncircumcised  "  is  con- 
stantly applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  <(c.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From  the 
great  unwiUini^esH  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  ciroumdsed  (Ex.  iv.  2.5),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  thonj^h  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  ((jen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  the  rite. 
rhe  expression  ^'  lying  uncircumcised,*'  or  **  l^ing 
<rith  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Esekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  any  thing  either  way,  as 
^o  the  actual  practice  of  ciroumcisi<m  by  those  na- 
tisis.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one  huge 
section  of  those  Gentiks  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  cireumcisiwi  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  be- 
3ause  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
*imicised  at  that  age  {Ant.  i.  12,  §  2;  see  1juie*s 
IfodL  Kfjypl.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
ti\)<Mn  circumoision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
rised  himself,  acccirdinj;  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try\  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
ihe  Blohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  m  the  Bible  has  been  tho&ght 
^  MUie  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir* 


CIRCUMCISION 
cumdsed.    In  Jer.  ix.  26,  96  (Heb.  S4,  85)  «hi 

expression  (nb'^y?  b^wb^,  ▼«".  24)  which  is 
translated  in  the  A!  V.  <*all  them  which  are  cir 
cumcised  with  the  undreumciaed,"  is  rendered  bj 
Michafilis  and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  eir> 
cumcised  ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  de 
scribe  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites 
and  Moabitm,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  un- 
circumcised in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (Hoaennii'dJet 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. ;  Maurer  suggests  "  ciicum- 
eked  in  foreskin"),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the 

Gentiles  (C^''^n*b|),  mduding  surely  the 
Egyptians  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  oUier;  the  former  being  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though 
possessing  the  outward  rite,  yet  destitute  of  the  ccr 
responding  state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  uncireumcised.  The  difficulty  that 
then  arises,  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called 
uncircumcised,  whereas  Iloodotus  and  others  stale 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  be  spt^en  of 
as  unciroumcised  (Herod,  ii.  3(3, 37, 104 ;  and  We»- 
seling  and  Bahr  in  loc.).  The  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he 
asserts  (ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Falestiue  con- 
fessed to  having  received  ciroumcision  from  the 
l%}l>tiaiis.  if  he  means  the  Jews,  tlie  assertion, 
thougli  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  </« 
Ltg.  Utbr,  i.  5,  §  4)  cannot  be  reconciled  wiih 
Gen.  xvii.;  John  vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
are  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  e\'ident  that  no  other  A  the 
SjTians  that  live  in  Palestine  beskles  us  alone  are 
circumcised  "  (i4n/.  viii.  10,  §  3.  See  Whiston*s 
note  there).  (Df  the  other  nations  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  liOt,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  be 
recdved  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  the  Edomites 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  circumcised  until 
they  were  compeDed  to  be  so  by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xiii.  9,  §  1).  The  subject  is  fully  disouwed 
by  Michaelis  ( Commeniitriti  on  the  Laws  of  Afoses, 
iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

Ilie  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  penon  to 
bis  natural  condition  by  a  suigical  operation  waa 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Be  Afrdica,  vii. 
25).  'Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  thenisel>'es  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  {yvfiv^ 
triov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  niicht  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  sppeared  naked  in 
the  games,  *^  made  themselves  undrcumcised  "  (1 
Maco.  i.  16,  iirolricay  iainoh  hKpofiucrlas'-  ftct' 
rvni  sUfi  praputia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §  5,  1,  rJ^y 

rw  aiioiuy  trtpirofi^v  iirtKoXumiy,  «.  r.  A.)* 
.\gainst  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-ludaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  ^*  Was  anv  one  called 
Wing  circuniciaed,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
ciiMxl"  (fi)i  iwtcwdffBn^  1  <*or.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  (iruddeck,  Dt  .ludceu  jnmputium^  ^.,  in 
Sch«ttgen*s  /for.  Ihbr.  ii. 

Theattitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  hitrodue- 
tion,  assumed  towards  droumdsion  was  one  of  ab- 
solute hostility,  so  fkr  as  the  necessity  of  the  fSIt 
to  ralvation,  or  its  possesuob  of  any  rdigiooi  m 
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worth  woe  oonooriied  (Acts  iv.;  Ga!.  v.  2). 
But  while  the  Apoiitlet  reaolutely  forbade  iti  im- 
poaition  by  authority  on  the  gentiles,  they  made 
30  ol^jection  to  its  practioef  aa  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  cffcumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
ooeasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  m^ht  preach  to  them  with  more 
eflbet  as  being  one  of  tiiemselTreB  (Acts  xvi.  8). 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practice  circum- 
cision as  a  national  custom.  In  accordance  with 
the  spbit  of  (^Ihristianity,  those  who  ascribed  eili- 
eaey  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  cf  in  the 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  **  the  concision  *'  or 
"amputation  ''  {r)i»  irararo/i^y);  while  the  claim 
io  be  the  true  circumdsioB  is  vindicated  for  Chris- 
tiins  themselves  (PhiL  ill.  S,  3).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  O.  T.,  where 
uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  80),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of^  t.  e., 
either  stAmmwing  or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

foreskin  (Gesen.  fftb.  Lex.  s.  v.  ^T??)'  ^  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  Iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  parity  (see 
Is.  lii.  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  cdled  uncir- 
cumcised, or  in  other  words  unclean  (l^ev.  xix.  2^1). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  hoiinen  is  fully  developed  (Col.  ii.  11,  18; 
Rom.  ii.  28,  29).  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kis  [and  so  written  becauw  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  not  express  «A] ;  I^Achni.  [Tisch. 
Trtg.]  with  [Sin.J  A  U  C  I),  Kefj:  C'w),  Acts 
ziu.  21.     [Ki8ii,  1.] 

CI'SAI  [2  syl.]  (Kiiroiof;  [V*t-  Alex.  FA. 
K«Mraiot:]  CU),  £«th.  xi.  2.     [Kuh,  2.] 

CISTERN  ("J^a,  «kom  TSJ,  <Sg  or  bare, 

(jesen.  176:  usually  xAkkos:  cistema  or  l(icu»),  a 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  ex- 
tenial  spring;,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fiUl. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  Mav 
and  8e])tenil<cr.  in  S^ria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springM 
in  many  part«  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  TrttvtU,  .385;  S.  .lerunie,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148;  Robinson,  i.  430;  Kitto,  Pkyt.  Geotjr, 
nf  U.  L,  802,  803).     Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  )^7,  *Am; 

hot  from  the  well  "^HS,  Beer,  only  in  the  feet 
that  Bter  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  pbwe 
ocdinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

n^2l,  Bor,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
nay  be  k^  dry  at  pleasure  (StanJay,  S.  ^  P.  512, 
514).  [Ain;  Well.]  The  lander  sort  of  public 
tanlu  or  reservoirs,  in  Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebrew  Be- 
rectth,  are  usually  called  in  A.  V.  "  pool,"  while 
tor  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
twerve  the  name  cistern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
construction  of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
alRvds  peculiar  fedlities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Ur. 
Robinson  remarlu  that  the  inhanitants  of  all  the 
nill  country  af  Judah  and  Bei\|%min  are  in  th^ 
hahit  i4  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  seasan  in 
feaks  and  cisterns*  in  the  dties  and  fiekls,  and 


along  the  high  roada,  for  the  sastenanee  of 
selves  and  ^eir  flo^s,  aud  for  the  comfort  oi  tha 
passing  traveler.  Many  of  these  am  obviously  an- 
tique, and  exist  akng  ancient  roads  now  deserted. 
Gn  the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cisterns  **  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
reguhur  intervals.  Jerunkm,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  built  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Robinson 
resided.  (1.)  15  ft.X8X12  deep.  (2.)  8X4 
X15.  (8.)  10X10X16.  (4.)  30X80X20. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above,  and 
furnished  with  a  curt)  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(Keel.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  extenially  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofr  of  tho  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Robinson,  i.  824-5).  Jose* 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  4,  $  4)  describes  the  abundant  pio- 
vision  Sot  water  suj^y  in  the  towers  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  diyneis 
of  the  neighborhood,  verifying  8traho*s  expresuon 

r^K  K^jrXy  X^^P*'"  ^X'^^  Kvrpi»  icol  AruBpov,  has 
in  all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besief^ors. 
Thus  Ilesekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
erib (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  u.  c.  184,  was  at  firet  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afteruards 
unexpectedly  reUeved  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
Clinton,  iii.  381).  Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine 
interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  fiiniished  after  suffering  from 
want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §  4).  The  crusaders  abo, 
during  the  siege  a.  d.  1099,  were  hanused  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were  fully 
supplied  (MaU}i.  Paris,  ///«/.  pp.  46,  49,  ed.  Wat.) 
The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  prolonged, 
owing  to  an^unexpected  replenishing  of  the  cisterns 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  15,  $  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passsge  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  foitims  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machcrus  (B.  J.  iv. 
4,  $  4,  iv.  6,  §  2,  vii.  8,  §  8).  Beiuamin  of  Tudeb 
says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they  collect  in 
their  houses  (Karly  Trav,  p.  84). 

Burekhardt  mentions  cisterns  bekwging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Scnnein,  near 
Aleppo  {Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bai«,  in  the  Orontei 
valley  (p.  182),  Dhami  and  Blissenia  in  the  Lcjah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  381),  Kerek  in 
Moob  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensioos  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Neariythe  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12X9K8.  They 
have  one  or  two  st«>ps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gasa,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  **  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
nun-water,  and  desomded  into  bv  stairs  of  stone" 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  U.  30).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  iSiliiiv 
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■1  nriMi,  MMue  ail  irdj  ofOD,  mmI  >D  eiidMiUjr  an- 

ooDt  (RoUnMm,  iii.  I3T|. 

EDipt  J  dftatn*  were  nuxliiiKi  und  »  priioDi 
tod  phtac  of  eoaGnetiwnt.  Jcaqili  m*  <aat  into 
"pit,"  T|3  (Geu.  curii.  2S),  md  hi«  "dun 
|;biii  "  in  Egypt  ii  calkd  b;  tint  tuns  name  (il 
14).  Joemidi  vu  Itironi  Into  a  mirj  Utuugh 
empt;  dtUni,  wfaoM  depth  ii  Indicated  bf  the 
«ardi  UMd  to  kt  bim  down  (Jer.  iutiII.  6 ).  To 
thii  |>uan  tnditicm  bu  auigiied  a  locality  near 
tlie  gUe  caUed  Herod'i  gato  (TiuMlquiit,  p.  HO: 
Maundrell,  inrij  Tirir,  p.  448].  Vitniviui  (viiL 
71  dbcriLea  the  method  in  um  tn  his  d&y  for  eoD- 
Bructing  water  tankt,  but  the  nalire  rodi  uf  I'al- 

'  le  uiually  lupeneded  the  newtity  of  niort  ait 

ileiaadria  \m  aupplied  with  wat«r 
ihed  ciatona  mpported  by  piUart, 
a  gnat  pait  of  the  old  city  (Van 
%mant,~rrTin^  ii.  llii).     [PuoLi  Wki.i>] 

H.  W.  P. 

CITHERN  [=ci)hara.  K,fifa,  1  Mice.  ii. 
M),  ■  mnical  inilrument  moat  prntably  of  Gmk 
origin,  employed  by  tba  Chaldeaoi  at  balh  and 
routi,  and  intnduced  by  tb>  Hehnwi  into  I^dea- 
tioe  oa  their  ntum  tbllbv  after  the  Babykulaa 
C^vHy.  The  dtfaeni  ■>•  of  the  guitar  ipedB, 
and  waa  known  at  ft  later  poiod  u  Uis  Ciiltrn, 
under  which  naoie  it  ii  mentional  by  (lie  old  dram- 
atiiti  ai  haiiiig  wtuljtuud  part  of  tbe  bmiture 
of  a  tarher'i  ibup.  Of  the  aanio  ipedea  ia  tite 
Olier  or  Zilier  c£  Southan  Usinuiy,  TjtuI,  lod 
Switadand. 

With  respect  to  Ibe  ilitpe  of  the  Htbeni  or 
Qthara  mentimied  in  tbe  Apucripbi.  the  optnim 
sf  Uw  learned  b  divided :  accDtdini;  tu  »ir.e  it  n- 
nmbled  in  form  Iha  Greek  Ddte  (A),  uthen  repro- 
nnl  it  u  a  bait-moon,  and  othen  agiiii  lilu  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eaatern  oountrici  it  la 
Mill  in  uae,  witli  ttringt  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  twenty-fcur.  Under  the  name  of  Koolhir, 
Ihe  tnTcUer  Niebohr  deacritiea  it  aa  a  wooden  plate 


aholel< 


when  the  t* 


From 


nrial    [rieoe   of  wood. 
tbe  upper  end  of  tbia 

triaogle  to  the  point  below  are 

LBatened  five  ebordi,  which  at  a 
Bttle  diatance  above  their  june- 
CHban.  Hon,  p««  over  a  bridge^  lilu  the 

itiiiigi  of  a  violin,  Tbe  ebords 
<I«  made  lo  vibrate  by  meani  of  a  leather  thong 
fciteiied  to  one  of  (he  iilenl  idcka  of  the  (rianglo. 
n  Mmdelisabn'a  edition  of  the  Paaima  re|>reaeit- 
ationi  an  Kiren  of  the  aerenl  muaical  Initrumente 
■Mt  witli  in  (he  wred  \iooki,  and  Koatliir  or  Katli- 
rot  la  desmhed  by  the  accompanjins  figiira. 

Tbe  Othan,  if  it  be  not  tbe  tame  with,  naem- 
blii  very  dosdy,  tbe  inatrumenta  mentioned  In  tbe 
taokef  Pvlmi  under  tbedmomlnationa  ef  "HIS^, 
3)7,  b^l,  napectlnly  rendered  in  tba  A.  V. 
■Mfpt"  "  PioHay,"  "  organ."    In  Chaldee,  Qthan 

•  hMAl«l  Dr^rpj  the  Keri  br  D'Tn,-;i\7 
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(Dui.  iil.  G).  [n  tba  A.  7.  DTiPi^  Ei  luuteetd 
"  haip,"  and  the  lame  word  ii  employed  instead  cf 
Cii/ttm  (1  Mace.  iv.  fit)  In  Robert  ilarker'g  edition 
of  tbe  Engluh  Bible,  London,  1815.  Gsenlua 
oonaiden  Cithara  aa  the  aame  with  tiarp ;  but  1.U- 
ther  liaualatea  KiUfaa  by  nut  Pfi^tn.  "with 
tdpea."  (See  Bioir  to  Uauddaaohn'i  i'lalma,  ltd 
Praf.;  Niebuhr,  Travdti  FUrat'i  Coaaoi'dniKt : 
Gaeniua  on  the  word  dSi;^':.)  D.  W.  H. 

CITIES.  (1.)  D'""!^,  phir.  of  both  -iV,  *Ar 
and  alw  ^9, ' /r,  frcm '^r,  lu  iKep  KMcA— (iea. 
p.  1D04,  S)  once  (Judg.  i.  4)  hi  plur.  S'*'^?,  fci 
tbe  nke  of  a  [day  with  the  lanH  wntd,  pin.  of 
n**^,  a  jfUMg  as:  wiKta.  dvilata,  ta  wAu. 
(»■)  '^"!li?i  Kirjaa;  onee  in  dual,  D^O^, 
Ki^nAmm  (Nnm.  ixxii.  37),  from  H^i?,  appnndt 
o)  na  enemy,  preflied  as  a  name  to  many  nitnita  of 
lowna  on  both  aidea  of  tba  Jordan  etlMlnK  beAira 
the  eouqueat,  aa  iiliJatb-Arba,  probaMy  tbe  moat 
ncient  name  for  city,  but  addom  uaed  in  proae  u 
general  name  for  town  (Gea.  p.  123S:  Stanley, 
(.  4  P.  Ami.  %  80). 

The  ebuaiikation  of  tbe  human  lace  bito  dwdlen 
1  towna  and  nomad  wanderer*  (Gon.  iv.  90,  31) 
Benu  to  be  intimated  by  Ibe  etymobslcal  aenae  of 
oth  worda,  'Ar,  or  '/r,  and  Kirjttht  namely,  aa 
lacee  of  lecurity  against  an  enemy,  distincuiebed 
ram  the  anwalled  village  or  hauitet,  whose  rariit- 
nee  ii  more  eaaity  oreiwme  by  (be  matxudlng 
rilfs  of  the  deaot.  Thia  dlttinctlon  li  fbund  act- 
ally  eilsting  in  countrica,  aa  Penda  and  Aralda,  hi 
rhich  Ihe  tent^lwrilen  aie  found,  lilie  tbe  Recba- 
itea.  ahnoat  aide  by  nd«  with  tbe  dwellera  ui  dtii*, 
Dmetimea  eren  scijouming  within  them,  but  not 
malgamated  with  the  InhaliiUnta,  and  in  geseral 
lakinc  Ihe  dei«rt  their  borne,  and,  unlike  tbe 
jbbery  their  u 
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baidt,A'o<e<HiSe(fcutnj,  1.  167;  Wellsted,  Trm 

■    XmWn,  i.  SSS;  I'orter,  [Mimniru,.  ii.  BB,  1 

i :  Vaui,  S'aitvtk  and  PtrtrjuMt,  e.  II.  note 
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The  eariieat  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-buDdlng 
cf  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  tba  Und  of  hia  "  edla  " 
(iS:,  Hoi,  Gen,  iv.  17).  ARer  the  conAidoo  of 
tonguea,  tbe  deeoendanU  of  Ninuod  founded  Rabd, 
Krech,  Aockd,  and  ( 'alneh.  In  tbe  land  of  Sbinar, 
and  Aubur,  a  branch  from  the  aame  stock,  built 
Keboboth-hy-the-riier,  Cabib,  and  Raen, 
4ng  "  a  gnat  city."  A  luloequent  paa- 
iona  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomortah,  Ad- 
>im.  and  [»faa,  u  cities  of  the  CinaaD- 
rithout  impiyinx  for  them  aiitiquity  equal 
Mtnevdi  and  the  TMt  <<ien.  \.  10-IS,  t», 
iL8,B,  uni.  37),  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  nipposea, 
(I)  that  the  expedition  of  Chedra-laomer  (Gen.  lir  ; 
was  prior  to  tbe  building  of  Babylon  or  Kinerdi, 
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B.  0.,  and  Cdab  About  a  oniury  later,  while  Bab- 
ylon appean  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  centiuy 
B.  c.  If  this  be  oorrect,  we  must  mfar  that  the 
placet  then  attackedf  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ac.,  were 
dtiei  of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
biasinuch  as  when  they  wan  destroyed  a  few  yrara 
later,  they  were  cities  in  every  senw  of  the  term. 
The  name  Kbjathaim,  (^double-dty**  (Ges.  p. 
1936),  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  oi  dvic  buildings 
g»<«»Jng  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  andent,  if  not, 
in  some  eases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  ab- 
original Emims  and  Repliaims.  (See  also  the  name 
AvHh,  *  ruins,'*  Ges.  p.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1, 29,  zzzvi. 
86;  Is  zxiii.  13;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgypL  i.  308; 
LAyard,  Nin.  if-  Bob.  p.  532 ;  Porter.  Damatcm^  i. 
a09,  u.  196;  Rawlinson,  (hitliniM  of  Asmfr,  I/iaL 
4,  6.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what* 
Bvcr  dates  may  be  assigned  to  Uie  building  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Nineveh  in  their  Uter  condition,  they  were 
in  hd  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  tovms  in  some  form  or  other 
Bsay  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  Calah;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  oi  Abraham,  who  himself 
same  ftom  **  Ur,**  the  "  city  "  of  the  Chaldseans 
(Ges.  p.  55 ;  Rawlinson,  p.  4). 

The  eariiest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
sailed,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22):  but  it 
is  certain  that  from  very  eariy  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus. 
Hie  bet,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population ;  Hebron  is  sMd 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  wliich 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiU.  22;  Stanley,  &  <f  P.  p.  409;  Joseph. 
Ant  i.  6,  $  4;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L{ft  and 
E^  of  SL  Paul,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
Bsay  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilisation,  there  vrere 
Inhabited  dties  in  Egypt  long  before  this  ((»en.  xii. 
14, 15;  Marttneau,  Jj<ui,  L^e,  i.  151;  Willunson, 
t.  807 ;  Did,  of  Geogr.  art.  tanis),  llie  name, 
however,  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  mdicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  the  dty,  or  fortified  phoe  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  (Cien.  xxiii.  2;  Josh, 
dv.  15).     Tlie  «« tower  of  Edar,"  near  Bethlehem, 

or  "  of  flocks  *'  li^Tl  ^?)9»  indicates  a  podtion 

fortified  agdnst  marauderi  (Gen.  xxxv.  21). 
Whether  ''  the  dty  of  Shalem  "  be  a  dte  or  an 
sdstlng  town  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as 
««U  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
as  a  fortified  phoe  u  pbin  ttom  the  Scripture  nar^ 
nlive  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxdv.  20,  26;  Robinson, 
tt.  287).  On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  Ca- 
saanite,  who  was  **  in  the  land  "  before  the  coming 
f  Abraham,  had  already  built  dties  of  more  or  less 
» nportanee,  which  had  been  hugdy  increased  by 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Egypt.  ' 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were' 
dtitt  in  %ypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num.  xiU.  22; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
ti^ioum  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
(ring  the  '*  treasure  cities "  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh) 
ad  RaMuses  (Ex.  i.  U;  Herod.  U.  158;  Whier, 
Sasenius,  «.  m.f  Robinrm,  i.  54,  55)*  but  their 
habits  make  it  unlikdy  that  they  shouU 
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buUd,  still  less  fortify,  citiea  )f  tLdr  own  b  Goshen 
(Geo.  xlvi.  84,  xlvu.  l-ll). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitanU  of  Syria  oa 
both  skies  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  am 
in  number  of  "  fenced  dties.**  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  "  great  dties  with  walls  and  brazen  ban,** 
besides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  also  23  dties  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxu.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut  iii.  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii.;  1  K.  iv.  13; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Burckhardt,  Sj^^  pp.  311,  457. 
Porter,  DamoMCus,  iL  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 

Gn  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  <*  royal "  citifli 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  aaiigned 
to  Judah  125  **  dties  **  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.);  in  Beq|amin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Zah- 
ulun  12;  Isnchar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  zviii.,  xix.).  But  frvm  some  of 
these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  bite  pe- 
riod, and  Jerusalem  itadf  was  not  captured  till  the 
time  of  Davki  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  liecame  a  dty- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  Davki  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Sok>mon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  ahio  built  or  re* 
built  TiMlmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-boron,  Haaor, 
and  Mwiddo,  beddes  stor&-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Sobmon 
also  is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building 
of  Penepolis  (Chanlin,  Ko^ye,  viii.  890;  Mao- 
ddslo,  i.  4;  KuriLn,  ch.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Sheeheni  (1  K.  xiL 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10) 
of  Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xf. 
17,  22),  of  Gmri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuiU- 
ing  of  Jeridio  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  thf 
works  of  Jehoshaphai  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotham 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bter  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  (amily,  be- 
long to  thdr  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habita- 
tion may  be  rhsied  under  three  heads:  —  (1)  dt- 
ies; (2)  towns  with  dtadeb  or  towers  for  resort 
and  defense;  (3)  unwalled  viUages.  llie  dties 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all  caees 
**  fenced  cities,**  i.  e.  possessing  a  wall  with  towen 
and  gates  (L«v.  xzv.  29;  Deut.  ix.  1;  Josh.  iL  15, 
ri.  20;  1  Sam.  xxiU.  7;  1  KL.  iv.  13;  2  K.  vi.  26, 
viL  3,  xviii.  8,  13;  .\ds  ix.  25);  aiii  a4  a  marii 
of  conquest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  dty  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  after  thdi 
return  from  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  tlio  fortifica- 
tions (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiu 
14;  Neh.  iil,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.;  1  Maoc.  iv.  60,01,  x.  45, 
Xen.  JftiL  U.  2,  $  15). 

But  around  the  dty,  especuUly  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  (S^lT'^^p,  iFtpiaw6fna, 

wburbana.  1  Chr.  vi.  57  ff. ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5,  Josh. 
\D.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  dty  extended. 
The  city  thus  became  the  dtadel,  while  the  popula- 
tion overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Blacc.  xi.  61). 
Tht  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peaca- 
able  times,  combined  with  popukmsness,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flcjrishing  period  of  Egypt,  b  illustnA- 
ed  by  the  prophet  /echariah  (ii.  4;  1  K.  iv.  25; 
Maitineau,  EomL  Life,  i.  306). 
Aooonling  tr.  £>)atem  custom,  special  dties  wen 
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i||iointed  to  furnish  tpecial  lappIiM  for  tho  wrvioe 
of  the  state ;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
■Mn,  for  buildijig  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
roytl  table.  Special  govemors  for  these  and  their 
sni  rounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  uvii.  25; 
9  Chr.  xvii.  12,  zxi.  3;  1  Maoc.  x.  39;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  $  10).  To  this  practice  our  liord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  sgiees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
oouducted  by  lords  of  single  townsliips,  of  10,  100, 
or  1000  (owns  (Luke  six.  17,  19;  Klphinstone, 
ImHn^  ch.  ii.,  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  4is  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Beqjamin,  and  6  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
die  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jenualem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  dties  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  dden 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests:  Joee- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  offioen, 
^tnipircu  {VeujL  xxi.  6,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17 ;  Ruth 
iv.  2;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8,  $  14).  Under  the  kings 
a  president  or  go^-emor  appean  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviU.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priesii,  I^fr- 
vites,  and  elders,  at  Jenisalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Clir.  xix^  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  finr  the  ai^int- 
ment  of  judges  (Ea*.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
[Mro\incial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
seph. AfU,  xiv.  9,  §  4;  B.  J.  u.  21,  $  3;  K(.  12, 
13,  27,  34,  57,  Gl,  68,  74).     [Samhedkim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  Uie  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyngt,  ii.  172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96 ;  EOthen^  p.  240).  The 
nat  extent  of  Nineveh  and  (^  Babylon  may  thus 
ve  in  part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt 
/.  i.  26;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chanlin,  Toy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Sorter,  Damascus,  1.  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
aU  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  sddom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
jamels.  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
shariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  5;  Okwrius, 
Trav.  pp.  294,  309 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Arabia, 
I  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Trtbts,  p.  330;  Mrs. 
Poole,  KnyUshw,  tn  Egypt^  i.  141).     The  word  for 

■treeU  used  by  Nahum  —  H'^^hn,  fh)m  ^H"^, 

broad,  irAorcMu  —  i>  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
phces  in  JenissJem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4 ; 
Cant  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
vXarttoA  into  which  the  sick  wen  brought  to  re- 
odv*  ^he  shadow  of  St  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  yvtzze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
faDunense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
Vhe  feasts  would  uiduce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
dties.  Herod  built  in  Aniioch  a  wide  street  paved 
irith  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
igrippa  1 1,  piived  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Jo- 
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seph.  AnL  xvi.  5,  §  2, 3,  xx.  9,  $  7^  The  StnigU 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defoied  and  reeqg 
nizable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86,  Uobinson,  iiL 
454,  455). 

In  building  Cssarea,  Josephus  sa}'8  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  oarry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Am.  XV.  19,  $  6);  we  cannot  determint 
whether  the  internal  conuneroe  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars,  but  wc 
read  of  the  bakers*  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Jo< 
sephus  speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
market,  a  phu^e  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  Mia 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  {B,  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  open  spaces  (irXarcrai)  near  the  gatea  cf 
towns  were  in  andent  times,  as  they  are  still,  usfd 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  ddera,  of  holding 
courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  genenl  resort 
by  citbtens  (<^.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv. 
2,  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  13;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  96).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  puniahment 
(Jer.  XX.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  wrere  under  the  Idnj^y  government,  with- 
in the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25;  Acta  xxi.  34,  xxiii. 
35). 

Great  pains  vrere  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  dties  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  da- 
terns  fbr  rain-water,  and  by  rcservoire  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springi.  Such  was  the 
fountaui  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (8  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  80;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Sok>- 
mon  (Ecd.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  oon> 
veyed  finom  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Karly  Trav.  p.  457 ;  Robinson,  i.  347,  848) 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  {AnL  xviii.  3,  9). 
[CoKDurr.] 

Burial-places,  exoqit  in  special  cases,  were  out- 
side the  dty  (Num.  lix.  11,  16;  Matt  viii.  98, 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

H.  W.  P. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE  (isbpjsn  "^ny, 

from  t^l/i^)  to  contract  \iake  tn,  i.  e.  a  fbgitiw, 
hence,  cities  of  rectption\^  Gesen.  p.  1216 :  w^Acit 
rity   ^vyaJittrrripitgy^   ^vytfZtvr^ipiOj    ^vyaBtTd 
oppida  in  Jugitivorum  atadia,  prossUha,  separata , 
urbts  fugitiwrwn).     Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  icAige  to  the  involuntar}'  homidde  untl 
released  fh>m  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Kkvbmgkb  of.]    There  were  three  on 
each  skto  of  Jordan.     (1.)  KEi>£8if,  in  NaidUali, 
Ktdts,  about  twenty  miles  £.  S.  Iv  frvm  I'yiw 
twdve  S.  S.  W.  from  Bamos  (1  Chr.  vL  76;  Rob 
inson,  ii.  433;  Beq).  of  Tudda,  Emlg  Trav,  p.  89) 
(2.)  Shkciikm,  in  Mount  Kphraim,  NdOulus  (Josh, 
xxi.  21:  l^Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson,  ii 
287,  288).     (3.)  Hkbkom,   in  Judah,   eUkbiUl 
The  two  last  were  royal  citi«,  and  the  Utter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re> 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  65 
xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii.  89^ 
(4.)  On  the  £.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bkxkr,  in  th* 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  phuns  of  Moab,  said  in  thi 
Geman  to  lie  oppodte  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor 
but  the  ute  has  not  yet  been  found  (Ueut  iv.  4;t 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Maoc.  v.  96;  Joseph.  Am 
iv.  7,  $  4;  Rekuid,  p.  662).     (5.)  Ramoiv-Uil 
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BAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  luppoeed  to  be  on  or 
nev  the  rite  of  et-Szait  (Deut  iv.  43;  Jxh.  zxi. 
38;  1  K.  xzu.  8;  Reland,  ifi.  966).  (6.)  Golax, 
In  Baehan,  in  tlie  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  rite  haa  not  hcea  aaoertained,  bat  which 
doabtlees  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gaokmi- 
tis,  Jaulm  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  tri. 
71:  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  7,  $  4;  Rdand,  p.  815;  Pew- 
ter, Diimascutf  ii.  251,  254;  Burckhanlt,  8yrin^  p. 
286). 

llie  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  ride 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  otiier,  In 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
in'o  tliree  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Reland,  iii.  662). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privily  of  asylum,  but  that  the  sis  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet,  On  Num,  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law 
in  stated  under  Blood,  Kkvenger  op.  To 
them  may  be  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city ;  but  if  be  were  a  I^evite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added;  a  miaintorpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut 
six.  8,  9  (Ughtfoot,  Cent.  Chw.  dli.  208).  The 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
city  itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions ;  a  privil^e  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  suooesafully  by  Adou|jah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  u.  28, 33, 36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
sent nome  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levit- 
ical cities  were  to  have  a  spa(»  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
snd  other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 
5).  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  Mther 
the  2000  cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as 
"  fields  of  the  suburbs  '*  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which 
excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
*'  fields  and  villages  of  the  city  '*  (Josh.  xxi.  1 1, 12, 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Ijevitical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Oalmet  supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  meas- 
ured panllel,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
rity  inUl;  an  exf^iation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet,  On 
Nwn,  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtriled  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  ceitain  limitations,  to  churches  by  (Siristian 
nuperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
lessed  by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallani,  MiMt  Age$^  ch.  ix.  pL  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
ith  ed.>.  H.  W.  \ 

CITIMS    (KiTi/oi    [rather  Ki'- us];  Aua. 
ffruuot :  CeUi),  1  Bfacc  viii.  5.     [CwrmM.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (woAiTcfa:  ekfifm).  The 
■Mof  this  term  in  Seriptore  has  exduare  refbence 
|»  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire;  in  the  Hebrew 
itmmonwcalth,  which  was  tnauoA  on  a  basis  of  re- 
Igiims  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  distino- 
itaHv  tht  Idea  of  the  eommonwnlth  was  m«ged 
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in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Conorboatios;  Stkanokrs.]  Tht 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperon;  it  was  originally  acquired  ic 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ;  (^c 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion  C^ass.  k.  17),  by  militar} 
serrices  (dc.  pro  Bnlb.  22;  Suet.  Auy.  47),  by 
favor  (Tac.  HiiL  iii.  47),  or  by  maimmission.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  tlulius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improhnble 
that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground :  certam  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews, 
who  were  Roman  dtizens,  were  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Aria  Minor  {AnL  xiv.  10,  $  13,  14). 
Amcmg  the  pririleges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impria- 
oneid  without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  v.  63, 
66);  the  rimple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi> 
dent  to  deter  a  nu^pstrate  from  such  a  step  (Acta 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  [vivilege  was  visited  with  severe  punishment. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  fh>m  such  treat- 
ment befbre  a  Roman  magistrate;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  fh>m  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Seld. 
de.  Sjfn.  ii.  15,  §  11).  Another  privily  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  fh>m  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  Apfkai^  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  L.  a 

CITRON.     [Apple-tree.] 

CLAUD  A  (KAo^,  Acts  xxrii.  16;  called 
Gaudus  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  KAai^of  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KXouS/a  in  the  Stnduumut  Afaria  \fagm:  it 
is  still  called  Ckaidar-neta^  or  Gnudontn,  by  tlm 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzo).  This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  veiy  great  geographical  im- 
pOTtance  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  ciMinected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
Melita.  The  porition  of  (^uda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ovte  [Fair 
Havens],  and  neariy  due  S.  of  Phcknicb.  (See 
PtoL  iii.  17,  $  1;  Stidiatm.  p.  496,  ed.  GaiL) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  wb«i  on  her  way  from  Fair  H»> 
vena  to  Phcenioe  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  frvm  the  island  (irar'  aur^t^  v.  14) 
[?  see  under  Ckktk],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  shoukl  be  driven  into  the  African  SyrUs 
(v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  16).  We  see  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confinnatoi7 
of,  the  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  from 
the  etyuK^c^  of  the  word  £uroclydon  or  Euro* 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conduriou  that  the 
gale  came  firom  the  N.  E.,  or  rather  E.  N.  K. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  fat  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  boat  on  board  and  making 
preparations  for  riding  oat  the  gale.  [Ship.] 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipwreck  of  SL  PauL,  2d  ed 
pp.  92,  98,  253.)    [Bd  ed.  1866,  pp.  94,  100,  250.] 

J.  S.  II. 

CLAUDIA  (KAovSfa),  a  Christian  ftaialf 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Tlmotbeoa. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Ckndlf 
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WM  a  Britiah  maiden,  daughter  of  kins  Gogidub- 
niu,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit  AgrkoL  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberiiu 
daudiua.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  rent. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  EjAgr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  fix)m  an  inacription  found  at  (Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connection  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  tor  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  buiU  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
(Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (zi.  53)  to  have  been 
oaendas  BritaanU  tdUa,  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rxtfina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  dL  the 
hie  commands  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  &ther  was  received  into  alliance, 
bebnged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  ^ief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  prot^e,  the  latter  might  well  be 
caUed  Rufina;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was 
tried  as  n^^endtionU  externa  rea  in  the  year  57, 
Tacit.  Arm.  zii.  33;  so  that  there  are  many  circum- 
■tances  concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  ooigecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  **  On  Pudens  and  Claudia; "  —  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
^  The  Romans  at  Colchester; "  —  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p. 
104.  in  wliich  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

H.  A. 
*  Conybeare  and  Howaon  also  are  disposed  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  view  of  the  penonal  and  his- 
torical relations  of  Pudens  and  Claudia  (Lift  and 
EpUiUs  ofPfuUy  ii.  594,  Amer.  ed.).    One  obvious 
exegetical  difficulty  is  that  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21),  and  if  Claudia  was  the  wife  ctf  dther, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.    The  r^y  made  to  this 
is  thai;  the  amanuensis,  confosed  by  Pud's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  the  names  incor- 
rectly.   The  German  critics,  as  DeWette,  Maftthies, 
Huther  (in   Meyer's  Comm.  u6.  das  N.    TesL\ 
Wiesinger,  find  no  such   point  of  contact  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  over 
the  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  Claudia  is 
otherwifie  unknown.     Winer  and  Hensc^  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.     The  combinaUons  which 
the  writers  assume  who  maint.ain  thi^  Claudia  was 
a  British  princess,  are  strained  and  h}'pothetical. 
Pudens  and  Claudia  were,  confessedly,  everyday 
names  among  the   Romans,  and  therefore  prov-e 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.     1lie 
eharactcr  of  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  firiends  of  St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  invoking  on  Uiem  the 
feivor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
inarri:ige  (iv.  13)  shows  that  they  were  still  addicted 
10  idolatry  and  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
The  "inscription  found  at  Chichester"  also  (see 
abo^'e)  represents  Pudens  as  a  pagan.     To  meet 
these  points,  we  are  required  to  "suppose  dther 
that  Pudens  concealed  his  faith,  or  that  his  rel- 
itaves,  in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him,  did  idol- 
atrous acts  in  his  name "  {Lift  and  Kpittkt  of 
FavLf  ii.  595).    North  of  the  Tweed  this  ingenious 
tfieory  of  the  British  origin  of  Claudia  has  found 
nuch  less  &vor.     See  the  objections  to  it  forcibly 
lifted  in  Dr.  Kitto's  CyvL  of  BibL  Lit  i.  589,  3d 
id.,  1862.     The  writer  of  the  article  th«e  poinU 
Mit  a  near  approach,  at  1m<,  to  a  serious  ehrrni- 
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ological  difikulty.  «  Paul's  Pudens  and  Ckndbt 
if  husband  and  wife,  must  have  been  married  ba> 
fore  A.  D.  67,  the  ktest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epigram  most 
have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  several  yean 
after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  A.  D.  66 ;  ac 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  cekbn^  their  nuptials  yean 
after  this.'  H. 

CLAUDIUS   (KAo^iot;    in  flill,  Tiberiiu 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  leigned  from 
41  to  54  A.  n.     He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  wis 
bom  in  L^-oits,  Aug.  1,  b.  c.  9  or  10,  and  lived  pri- 
vate and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  being  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  a.  d.  41.      He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly  throogfa 
uhe  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  (Jos^. 
AnL  xix.  2,  §§  1,  3,  4;  Suet  Oaud.  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  throne  he  [noved  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  A^ppa 
by  adding  to  it  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  some  districts 
of  I^efaanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  (Joseph.  AtiL  ziz.  5,  $  6 ; 
Dkni  Cass.  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  $  3).     In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  femines,  arising  from 
unfitvoraUe  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11;  Euaeb. 
Chron.  Armen.  i.  269,  271;  Tacit  Awn.  zU.  18), 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts 
xl.  28-30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ani.  xx.  2,  §  6, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perhaps  Issted  some  years. 
CUudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (Suet  ClaimL 
p.  25,  **  JudsBOs  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumuHu- 
antes  Roma  expulit ; "  cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).    It  u  prob- 
able that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  open  dis- 
sension between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  place,  is  very  uncer- 
tain.    Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year 
of  Claudius,  A.  d.  49  or  50 :  referring  to  Josephns, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  about  it      Pearson 
{Armnl  Paul.  p.  22)  thinks  the  12th  yesr  more 
probable  (a.  d.  52  or  53).     As  Anger  remarks  {Dt 
temfxjrum  in  Actis  App.  fo^ionf,  p.  117),  the  edict 
of  expuUion  would  hsidly  be  published  as  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome,  u  e.  before  the  year 
49.  Claudius,  after  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  ("non 
principem  se,  sed  ministrum  egit,'*  Suet  p.  -i^M 
was  poisored  by  his  fourth  wife  AjTrippiua,  the 
mother  of  Nero,    (Tac.  Ann.   xii.   66,  7;    Suet. 
Cltttd.  pp.  44,  45 ;  Joseph.  AnL  xx.  3,  §  1 ;  B.  J 
ii.  12,  §  8),  October  13,  a.  d.  54.  H.  A. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS.  [Ltsiar.] 
CLAT  (t^'^^ :  iniK6s-  humtu  or  bovm),  a  sed^ 
iroentary  earth,  tough  and  pbwtic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  simikr  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  oombiued  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaming  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  («.  g.  Is.  Ivii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviU 
6;  1*8.  xviH.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (miArfj.  John  ix.  6) 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  m  the  sense  of  potter's  day  (Is.  xli.  25) 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  sup> 
ply  material  for  pottery,  a  manufecture  which  wc 
know  was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  oo  in  the  ouuntr} 
(Jer.  xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  sul^ 
is  so  small  as  to  afibrd  little  or  no  meaoi  of  drier 
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uniiig,  and  the  clay  of  Pak^tine,  like  that  of 
Bigjpty  ia  probaUj  more  loam  than  clay  (Krch, 
OuL  of  Pottery,  L  65, 152).  [Potteby.]  The 
wad  meet  commonly  used  for  **  potter's  day "  u 

">Dn  (Ex.  i.  14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  ndx.  16;  Jer. 
KTiii.  4,  Ac. ).  liiUmiinous  shale,  convertible  into 
elay,  is  sud  to  exist  lazgely  at  the  souroe  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Drad  Sea.  The  great  seat 
of  tlie  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessds  in  dark  blue  clay 
so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  b  described 
elsewhere.     [Biuck.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxzviiL 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Kgjpt  are  most 
eommonly  fomid  stamped  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marica  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  E^ypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jamUs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt  xxvii.  66),  as  also  Uie  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyuigik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  ,\'as  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
Hie  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  fiicilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  b  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  £ffypL  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  Nin.  <f  Bad.  pp.  153, 158, 61)8;  Iht-od. 
ii.  38;  Ilarmer,  06f.  iv.  376).  [Bhick;  Pottkry; 
Seai^.]  H.  W.  p. 

*  CLBAN.     [UncLEAK  Meats;  Umclean- 

NESS.] 

GLEM'EXT  (KK-fifiris:  [CUmMs;  clement] 
Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  thb 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bbhop  of  Home, 
who  aflerwanb  became  so  celebrated.  Wliether 
thb  was  80,  it  b  impossible  to  say.  The  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  be  identical  with 
persona  who  were  i^lerwards  known  by  the  same 
names,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  Clemens  too 
common,  for  us  to  be  able  to  ponounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  b  asserted  in  Euseb.  H. 
k.  iii.  4;  Origen,  toI.  i.  p.  263,  ed.  Lommatzsch; 
and  Jerome,  Scriptor.  EccL  p.  176  a.  Chrysostom 
does  not  mention  it.  H.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KAc^at),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
:iples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of 
;he  resurrection,  when  Jesus  himsislf  drew  near  and 
alked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  hi  hb 
Onom'fMicun  makes  him  a  nati\-e  of  Emmaus.  It 
u  %  question  whether  thb  Cleopas  b  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Ckpas) 
or  Alphttus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alph.bus.]  llieir 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and 
tbureh  hbtorians.  But  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  11) 
frites  the  name  of  Alphceus,  Joseph^s  brother.  Go- 
pas,  not  (leopa.^.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
sn  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.     Beskles  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 

giKos,  b  an  Aramaic  name,  wher«>(is  Cleopas  b  a 
reek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KAf^Tarpor, 
SI  'Kwrixai  from  'Arr/warpot.  Again,  as  we  find 
^  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  constantly  with  t^  e 
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fiunily  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  minb 
try,  H  b  vrob&b  that  he  himself  was  dead  bofon 
tint  time.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  nfer  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with  Cfepas.  Of 
the  ftirther  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  b  known. 

aA. 

OLEOPATHA  (KXcowdrfNi),  the  name  of 
numerous  E^jptian  princesses  derived  from  tlic 
daughter  of  Antiochus  m.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  193. 

1.  ((The  wife  of  Ptolemy**  (Esth.  xL  1)  was 
probably  the  graaddan^ter  of  Antiochus,  and  wifo 
of  PtoL  YI.  Philometor.     [ProL.  Philomstou.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  PtoL  YI.  PhUometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
IJalas,  B.  a  150  (1  Hisoe.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
gi\'en  by  her  fiither  to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  he 
invaded  Syria  (1  Maoc.  xi.  12;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  4, 
§7).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Ptothia 
[Oemetrius]  Cleopatra  married  hb  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  probably  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  hb  return  to  Syria  b.  c. 
125  (App.  5yr.  c.  68:  yet  see  Joseph.  AniU  xiii.  9, 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Sdeucus,  het  eldest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  <Syr. 
c.  69);  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  [nepued  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  YIII.,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  him  to  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

CLB'OPHAS.     [Cleofab;  Alphjujs.] 

*  CLERK.     [Town  Cuerk.] 

*  CLIFT,  an  old  form  of  cfe/l,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Ia.  ii.  21);  Is.  Ivu.  5.  So  in  Job  xxx.  6,  A. 
Y.  ed.  1611,  where  diff  has  been  ^judiciously  sub- 
stituted in  modem  editions.  CUfty  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  used  for  cliff  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
Y.,  Is.  xxxH.  14,  as  it  b  elsewhere  in  old  English 
writers.  A. 

*  CLOAK.     [Dress.] 

*CIAyPAS  (KAMwat:  CUophag),  John  xix. 
25,  maig.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  tfot 
of  the  A.  Y.    See  ALPHiKUS.  A 

CLOTHING.     [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (157).  The  woid  D'^HTtt??,  so  wo- 
dered  in  a  few  pboes,  properly  means  **  vafwrs,*'  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  wliich  rises  higl^r,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 

^LmJ  and  ^^j!kJ.     The  word  2^,  sometinMS 

rendered  "  cknid,**  means  merely  **  darkness,'*  and 
b  appUed  abo  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  raui  pr9niiaed, 
by  dottds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prorainenee  in 
Chiental  imagery,  and  the  individual  dood  in  tiiat 
ordinarily  ctoudleas  region  becomes  weU  defined  and 
b  dwelt  upon  like  tlM  indiridual  tree  in  the  bare 
bndscape  (Stanby,  8.  ^  P.  p.  140).  Similariy, 
when  a  clond  a'^pean,  rain  is  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  *«cknid  without  rain  "  beoomei 
a  proverb  finr  the  man  of  promise  without  perform- 
ance (Prov.  xri.  15;  Is.  xviil.  4,  xxv.  5;  Jude  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  b  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitorinesi  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  ri.  4), 
and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine  fevor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  lensl 
substantial  of  visible  fovms,  undefined  in  shapes 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  b  the  ooe  amwusl 


bong.     Ilenn  it  : 


itilniduwl  (li.  lii.  1;  Ex.  1.  i;  Ko.  i.  T,  mi 
yifiBtiR),  or  the  TCil  betmai  Ihlngi  riubls  Mid  tn- 
risibkj  but,  mOR  eapeclillir.  ft  m]il«rioui  or  (uper- 
natunl  cloud  u  the  ijiubdlad  Mat  of  tlie  UiTine 
pmena  ilsetf —  tba  pfaeuODiaiOD  <4  deitj  vouch- 
ufed  l>j  Jehonh  to  U»  pnipbat,  the  print,  the 
king,  or  tbe  people.  Sanetimn  thick  darkness, 
•ometima  intaiM  huniDOiUMai,  oCtai,  appireiit])-, 
uid  opcciiUy  by  mgh^  ui  utuil  fin  (u  in  the 
dsKttit  oT  Jebonh  on  Sinu,  Ei.  lii.  IS],  ii  ittril^ 
ulsd  (o  tliii  ^orT-elaud  (Dnit.  ir.  lit  1'^  il- 
ls, uiiu.  22,  S3;  3  Sun.  i^  12,  13).  Such  ■ 
iiright  cloud,  M  uf  nU  at  timet,  Tiutnl  and  retted 
on  the  Uacj  Seat  (Ex.  uli.  U,  43;  1  K.  riii. 
II;  3  Cbr.  v.  14;  Ei.  iliiL  4)  and  wu  by  later 
writtn  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curioui  quee- 
tiora  which  the  Kah^dna  and  Dtb«ra  have  railed  oon- 
cemitiK  it,  t.  g,  whethtr  i(a  light  wai  crtnted  or 
uot,  whether  the  actual  "ligbt"  attteA  on  the 
"  Ant  da/  "  (Gen.  1.  3),  or  an  etnanatjaii  tberefrom, 
Btulorf'i  bi^orj  of  this  Ark,  cfa.  li.-ii*.  (UgoUni, 
vol.  lii.),  maj  be  cooaultcd.  H.  U. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OP  (IJ^n  TPsr). 
Iliii  wu  tbe  active  ronn  of  the  ij^boiica]  Rlor)-- 
doud,  brtAkoiln^  (jod>  preeence  to  lead  bii  choaen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  tint  oRbiaea,  at  the  luniin- 
oua  cloud  of  tbe  nnetuary  eihiliited  the  name 
under  an  aapect  of  repoee.  llie  cloud,  which  be- 
(ama  a  pillar  whai  ttw  boat  mvnd,  lenni  to  baie 


rarttti  at  other  tjmea  oo  Iba  tabenucle.  irtMnce  tk4 
I  lo  have  "OHne  down  in  tbe  pllbtr"  (Nam 
;  ao  Ei.  Tuiii.  S,  ID).  It  pnatded  the  liaM, 
appannlJj  reating  on  [lie  ark  which  led  the  wa; 
(Ei.  liii.  21,  il.  38,  Ac-;  Num.  ix.  16-2.1,  i.  Bi). 
So  hx  ni^ht  (he  ck>ud  oii  the  labmiaele  beeamt 
fire,  and  tlie  i^uiding  fulinr  a  piUar  of  Gre.  A  re- 
markable paim)ie  in  Curtiui  (v,  2,  §  7),  deaeriptlri 
of  AlexUKler'i  annj  on  the  march,  mec^oiia  a 
beacon  hoiited  on  a  pole  from  heiul.(]uai1en  aa  tb* 
lifrna]  for  marchins :  "  obaerrabatiu'  Ignii  noetu,  ta- 
mua  interdiu."     Tliii  wu  prohably  an  adoption  of 

a  flmipicuoui  lignaL  an  image  oT  the  ton  indoMd 
in  cryatal  {ib.  iii.  3,  {  U).  (.'uavuu  tie  itiD  knows 
(0  uae  (uch  beaooni  of  6n  and  imoke;  tbe  cloud- 
leaaniai  and  oftan  itilhiMi  of  tbe  akj  pfiag  Iba 
unoke  gnat  dmaity  of  nilume,  and  b^ae«  of 
outline.  H.  M. 

•CLOUTED,  Joah.  ii.  fi,  "M  aboei  aud 
cUmtfii^^  t.  I.  patched;  compare cAjuT^,  JfT.  uxvfU. 

II,  la.  A. 

CNIDUS  (KriSni)  ia  mentioned  in   1   Mux. 

■Ipwiih  reaideuU  in  the  aecond  ceuturj  be£>re  the 
I'liri^tiau  en,  and  hi  Acta  uvii.  T,  ai  a  harbor 
which  wai  paawil  bj  St.  Paul  atbr  karlng  llyra, 
and  before  runnitig  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  «M 
a  citj  of  i;>eat  coniequence,  <ituat«d  at  the  eitrenie 
S.  W.  of  the  peniniula  of  Alia  Minor  [Caru],  on 
a  promoDtay  now  called  Capi  Crio,  which  pn^rct* 
between  Cba  Idaoda  of  Coa  and  Rbods  (ne  AA 


I  and  Chart  at  tba  a^oiniiic 

n  joined  |  IbAi. 


tt-A 


[Newton,  C  T.,  ZXaeorerwi 
Cridut,  and  BrancKida,  Lond.  1>61  ] 
J.  S.  II. 


hL  I ).      Cn/K  CVio  la  in  bet 

by  an  artificial  cauiewiiy  lo  tne  mamiana,  > 

im  two  harhon,  one  on  tbe  N.,  the  c^ba-  n 

S.     The  latter  waa  tbe  krKB,  and  ita  molo  were  j      COAL. 

BoU«  conamctiona.      Ail  tbe  lemaini  <rf  C'niduii ,  than  fii-e  dir 

x:i"",r..'z.'r.-£-s,"s|-i  ■■«.  i^—.  ■-'  ^ «-".'"».  ^ 

imide  mo«tratiu.i  from  (nreli  and  engiafinp.  I  (»»*P"f •  Mpwti:  pnmn.  -wrft.),  a  liw  (mix*. 
We  may  refer  to  Beaufort'a  KtramaKta,  Hamil- 1  bunibig  fliel,  aa  diatingulibed  from  Cf^J  (Ptw. 
M'l  Rntardia.  and  Taler'i  Aiit  ifhuiir,,  abo  i  „^  jj  y  n  j,  ^,^  more  fully  In  lia.  i.  « 
Laborde,  I«ke,  and  Llarke,  with  the  drawing!  in  .  ,l_,  , ,  ^  ,  .„  _i_,,L,  _:„  <,t»>x 
It.  (oJ™  A„ti.pM,..  puMiabed  by  lb.  Kl««ll  t^ «  '7^3,  and  in  Ee,  1. 18,  miya  ff*;  "Xl 
BocMy,  ard  tiie  EogUah  AJmiraig  Ckarit,  Noa.  ]      In  1  Sam.  nii.  9, 13,  "ooali  (il  to"  am  pi 
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miiphoriqJl)  fiir  the  ligfatoiiigi  pcocenrting  ftui« 
Go<i  (Pi.  xviU.  8,  12,  13,  oL  10). 

In  Ftiv.  zxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expres- 
noQ,  ^  Thou  ihalt  heap  ooala  of  fii^  upon  his  head,'* 
which  haa  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  zii. 
X),  and  by  which  ia  metaphorically  eapretBed  the 
burning  iliame  and  conflision  which  men  must  ibel 
when  thdr  evil  ia  requited  by  good.  In  Pa.  exx. 
4,  t*  ooab**  =  burning  bruida  of  wood  (not  **  juni- 
per," but  broom),  to  which  the  fidse  tongue  ia  com- 
pared (James  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live  ooal 
Is  used  to  indicate  the  threateneid  destruction  of 
the  single  remaining  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
widow  c^  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab;  just  as  Luciaii 
( Tim.  $  3)  uaes  the  word  (^vpoy  iu  the  same  cou- 
oection. 

The  root  of  D^rQ  ia  ^H^i  which  ia  possibly 

^  ^  ^ 

the  same  in  meaning  aa  the  Arab,  a^/^,  to  light 

1  fire,  with  the  change  of    /  into  O. 

2.  PecAdm,  Cn§  (^<rxipa,  &»^pa| :  carbo^ 
yruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  cleariy  sig- 
nifies /ful  not  ytt  Ughttdf  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added;  but  in 
la.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  ftiel  lighted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  woric     It  is 

derived  from  DH^ :  Arab.  |^^f.  to  be  very 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charooal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  RtUeph,  or  RitttJdh,  ^^^J,  nQ.?^  («r6^: 

catculut  in  Is.  vi.  6;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,  HjV 

D^S*^"^,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iynfm^ias 
iXvptrnti  and  by  the  Vulg.  panig  iubdnericius). 
In  the  narrative  of  Eiyah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namdy,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 

ttual  in  the  East     Comp.  the  Arab.  v»A^%«  a 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid,  n^*^*^,  in  Is. 
vi.  0,  u  rendered  in  A.  V.  **  a  live  coal,'*  but  prop- 
erty meaua  "  a  hot  stone.**  The  root  ia  ^?'^,  to 
lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement 

^*  ^ir?*  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  ia  rendered  in  A.  V. 
'^buminit  coals,**  and  in  the  maigin  **  burning  dia- 
lasas**  The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant 
?iii.  6,  the  fetter  by  Deut  xxxii.  24.     According 

to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  H*.'!?^  =  H*!?.,  prwia, 

6.  Sheck&r.  —  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  "I'^H'^n  y^WV 

Sn^ip  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  *«  their  visage  is 
bLcker  than  a  coal,**  or  in  the  marg.  **  darker  than 

bkekness.**    ")'>ntr  {«  found  but  this  once,  and 

dignifies  to  be  black,  fh>m  root  "^ntr.    The  LXX. 

nnder  it  by  iur06\ri,  the  Vulg.  by  enrftones.     In 
Ither  forma  *iie  word  is  fluent,  and  Shihor  ia  a 
«nal  name  for  the  Nile.     [Shihor.]       W.  D. 
lliere  can  wo  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  ftiel 

iMOtod  by  the  Heb.  woida  gacheUsh  (H^na) 
did  pe^Mtm  (CP^)  la  charcoal,  and  not  minen« 
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ooal.  Thtie  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  andenl 
Hebrewa  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  w« 
now  denominate  "coal;**  indeed  it  seems  prett} 
clear  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charooal  fa 
their  fbd;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  Tlie> 
opbrastus  {Fr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  horn  which 
we  leani  thiait  fbssil  ooid  was  found  in  L%uiia  and 
Elia,  and  used  by  *«  the  smiths,**  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houaes  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chimneys  in  our 
sense  of  th0  word  (see  this  sulgect  admirably  dia- 
cussed  by  Beckmann,  HitL  InvtnL  L  295).  As  the 
houses  bid  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  **  coal  '*  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  little  as  has  been  dona 
for  the  aoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still  Ism 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "Indications  of 
ooal  an  exhibited,**  says  Kitto  {Phy$.  BitL  PaL 
p.  67),  ttin  various  parte  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains; here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superiucumbent  strain 
to  the  surface;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (iL 
257}  that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  All  has  not 
suflfered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice.**  At  Comale,  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, and  2.^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when 
the  coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is 
obtained,  whence  it  waa  transported  on  mu^es  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contain  all  that  is  at  pie^ 
ent  known  respecting  the  geology  of  S}'ria:  * 
Lynch's  Utdted  States  Explonng  Expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea  amd  the  Hictr  Jordin ;  Uusseggcr*s 
Geoffnostiche  Karte  de$  Ubanon  tmd  AMitibamm ; 
Kitto*s  Phfftieal  History  of  Ptdestiru;  Dr.  B-»w. 
ring*s  Report  on  the  Commercial  SttUitdct  of 
Syria.  W.  H. 

*  The  Greek  words  in  the  X.  T.  for  *'coals*' 
(Rom.  xU.  20)  and  *'  fire  of  coals  **  (John  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  9)  are  iyBmu  and  iuSpajKid,  i.  e.  char- 
ooal or  ooal  made  of  wood.  The  incident  of  Peter's 
warming  himself  at  such  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  tallies  both  with  the  climate  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  with  the  present  customs  of  the  people.  The 
nights  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  aeasou  of  the  yoar, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  be  warm.  The  air, 
after  sundown,  becomes  chilly,  and,  under  the  opeo 
sky,  a  person  needs  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
fUel  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  bum  at  the 
preaint  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, says  Tobler  {DenkblaUtr  am  Jenutilem^  p. 
180),  and  probably  much  of  that  out  of  ahich  the 
coal  is  made,  is  procured  fit>m  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  coal  fire  is  often 
built,  especially  in  houses  of  the  better  chm,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  fiunily 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  themselves.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remaika 
(DenlAlOttery  p.  181),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high-priest  (mU 
i0^f$al¥orrOf  John  xviii.  18). 

Dr.  Robinson  f^imishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  of  such  professional  explor- 
ers as  Seetzen,  Russegger,  Scbul)ert,  Anderson, 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  *«  Geok)gical  Fea> 
tures  *'  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phys.  Geogr.  p, 
311  ir.;,  which  the  general  reader  will  find  eon- 
venient  and  interesting.  Mr.  Gage  has  inssrted  !■ 
hit  Hitter's  Geography  of  PaUatine^  iii.  361  fit 
(Appendix)  the  ebOMrate  arti^  on  the  *«F4 
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ion  of  tlw  Buan  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  and  other  le- 
lated  topics  hy  M.  Louis  Laiiet,  etc.,  etc.,  tnos- 
latod  by  Mr.  Grove  from  the  French.  &Ir.  Grove 
deab  I^:gely  with  questions  of  tliis  nature  in  his 
article  on  Ska,  The  Salt,  in  this  Dictionary. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
tulgect,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, we  have  much  valuable  information  in  &lr. 
Tristnun's  Land  of  Israel  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  especially  in  duster  zv.).  H. 

*  COAST  (derived  through  the  French  sorte, 
AiHn  the  Latin  cotta,  *'a  rib,"  **  side"),  stands  often 
b  the  A.  y.  for  <*  border  "  (Judg.  zi.  20;  1  Sam. 
V.  6;  Matt.  vLiL  34,  Ac.).  The  present  usage  r&- 
stiicta  the  term  to  the  soh-fihore.  U. 

COAT.      [DRE88.] 

*  GOAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38. 
Bee  Arms,  II.  §  1,  p.  161. 

OOGK  (&\^/rrwi>:  fffiUus),  There  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  oomestic  poultry  in  the  O.  T., 
the  pasMgetf  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in 
Prov.  zxx.  31;  Is.  xxU.  17)  <■  read  iLkditrmp  and 
gallut  having  no  reference  to  tliat  biid.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  "  cock  '*  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  I/>rd,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  iJitKTopoipvpla  (Matt.  zxvi.  34;  Marie  xiv. 
30,  xiii.  35,  &c.).  The  origin  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  the  k)CHlity  when  they  were  found.  Temminck 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  chi^y  indebted  to  the 
MaUy  OnUus  GiyarUeua  and  the  Indian  G.  Ban- 
Idva  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
dmnestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  Pisthetjerus  (Aristoph. 
Ave»y  483)  calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  (Utpai- 
Khs  6pyis)-  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Gredcs  obtained  domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  O.  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt.  \.  234,  ed. 
1854),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Judaea  with  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fighting.  The  Mishna  {Btiba  Kama,  vU.  7) 
says  "  they  do  not  rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things;"^  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  been  quoted  as  an  objection  to  the 
evangdical  history.  On  this  subject  a  writer  In 
Harris  (DicL  of  NaL  Hist,  of  Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833), 
very  properiy  remarks,  "  If  there  was  any  restraint 
in  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  biid  it  must 
have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  but 
oould  not  have  heesa  binding  on  foreigners,  of  whom 
many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  officers  or  traders." 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  672)  says  the  fowls 
in  now  common  in  Jovsalem,  "  that  they  swarm 
round  every  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
room,  roost  over  head  at  night,  and  with  their 
Vickie  ard  crowing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
•nomim;  helL  to  call  up  sleepers  at  early  dawn." 
As  to  the  cock-crowing  see  Time.  W.  H. 

OOOKATllICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
«ig  bv  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tz^'6ni 

«  •  So  the  Yulg.  in  U.  udl.  17,  bnt  not  the  LXX. 
fis  have  dU««rpv<ui',  ga'tus,  in  8  Mace.  v.  28.        H. 
h  •  Ughtfoot  bas  shown  that  the  Talmud  is  not  oor 
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C^a^tr)  and  tzqfha'  nZ\X  See  Ptov  nia 
32,  margin;  Is.  zi.  8,  liz.  5;'  Jer.  viii.  17.  Tbs 
cockatrice  u  a  fiU>ulous  animal  concerning  whiek 
absurd  stories  are  told.     [Adder.]  W.  H. 

COCKLE  (nr>2,  boshdh:  fidros:  tpma) 
occurs  only  in  Job  zzzi.  40:  **Let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  baifaj." 

The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  namely,  C*^  h;**!! 
{biushim),  is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "  wild 
grapes."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  two  words 
doiote  "  noxious  weeds  "  generally,  or  some  partic- 
ular plant.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  aco- 
nite, the  Acomtum  NapeQus,  which  however  is 
quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field  —  plant.  He 
traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Persian  word  (Bish) 
of  somewhat  similar  form.  The  beushUn  of  Isaiah 
(L  c),  which  the  LXX.  render  ^*  thorns  *'  (^jraytfax)* 
the  Vulg.  labrusaB,  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  Itibrusca  of  linneus,  a  N.  Amer 
ican  plant !  Hasselquist  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  beushtm  in  the  berries  of  the  hoary  nightshade, 
which  the  Arabs  call  anUhtd-dib,  i.  e.  *^  wolfs 
grape."  He  says  {Trav.  p.  290),  **the  prophet 
oould  not  have  found  a  pknt  more  opposite  to  the 
vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
and  is  \iery  pernicious  to  them.*'  Some,  as  Paric- 
hurst  {Lex.  Htb.  s.  v.),  believe  some  "stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  bosh&A,  in  Job  I.  c,  from  tht 

root  ^'  ^'3,  "to  smell  as  carrion.**  If  the  word 
denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  hound's  tongue  {CynogUnsum),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smdl.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  boshdh  and  beuskUn  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  firuit:  the  beushim  of  the  prophet's  vine- 
yard may  thus  be  understood  to  rqnrsent  "  soiu*  or 
bad  grapes;  **  vrith  which  view  accord  the  cawpud 
of  Aquila  and  the  &tcX^  of  Symmachus  (see  also 
Hiller,  Hiercphyt.  i.  293),  and  the  boshdh  of  Job 
{l.  c.)  may  doiote  bad  or  smutted  barley.  Hie 
bunt  or  stinking  rust  ( Uredo  faUida)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  b  char- 
acterized by  its  disgusting  odor,  which  property 
would  suit  the  etymology  <^  the  Hebrew  name;  or 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  of  the  uselesi 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  I/ordeum  murinum,  ix.     W.  H. 

CCELESYBIA  {KoiXii  ^voiai  Caksyria), 
"the  hoUnw  S}Tia,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  AleK- 
ander,  to  the  remarkable  valley  ot  hollow  {koiKIo) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libs^ 
nus,  stretching  from  hit.  33^  20^  to  34o  40',  a  dia- 
tance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applisd  to 
this  region  the  word  Lb  strikmgly  descripti^'e.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  obsores  upon  this,  in 
the  lines  — 

*Hv  KotAifv  Mtnvatv  intiwfiov,  ow€k  op*  avr^r 

A  modem  traveller  says,  more  porticulariy  — 
"  We  finaUy  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
red  valley  —  green  fVom  its  yet  unripe  com,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant  —  which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Ld>anon ;  the  far- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  tlie  snowy 


sistent  with  itwlf  on  this  pomt  (Hor.  Hebr.  on  Mati 
zxvl.  84).     See  alno  I'riedlieb's  ArthatL  da 
gesekiehte,  p.  88 
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« the  north,  twhind  which  liflthoCedan,  tbelat- 
5«r,  in  the  sUIl  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermou  —  the 
suhnination  of  the  range  being  thus  iu  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  thii 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exactly 
to  the  eye  what  it  U  on  mi^  —  the  *  hoUow  *  be-  j 
tween  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen 
through  which  the  Leontes  {IMany)  breaks  out, 
closes  the  south  end  of  the  pUin.  There  is  a 
similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
be  visible"  (Stanley's  Sin,  <f  Pnl.  p.  407).  Use 
plain  graduidly  rises  towards  its  centre,  near  which, 
but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Ba  tlbek  or  Heliopolis.     In  the  immediate 


ndghborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  Orontes  {N^ahr-et-Aiy)  and  the  Litany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  and 
the  S.  £.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
indosdd  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Ccele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  phtoe  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Ubanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  ftuther  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraa,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  bordei<s  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §  21;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  11,  §  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Josephus  (AnL  xiii.  13,  $  2)  even  place  Scy- 
thopoUs  in  Ccele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the 
west  side  of  Jordan;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  kt  31^  30^,  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15 ;  Joseph,  i. 
11).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Coele-Syiia  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  {IHcl.  of  the 
Bible,  art.  Caietyria),  that  *'S}Tia  of  Zobah " 
is  Ccele-Syria.  Coele-Syiia  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus  ** 

(n^^!r^'^^)i  and  to  have  ibrmed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  oontaiu,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  ^  the  inhabitanU  of  the 

Vilain  of  Aven"   (].)fcJTI?n2,  Btkath-Atfen)  an 

threatened,  in  ooi^junc^n  with  those  of  Damascus. 
Bikath  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stan- 
ley's Palestine^  Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression 
Bikath'Aveny  "  the  pkun  of  Idols,"  would  be  well 
applied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [Avkn.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Cloele-SyTia 
fi  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  ueariy  as  an  equivalent 
tor  Syria  (1  Esdr.  u.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii. 
I,  viii.  67;  1  Maoc.  x.  69;  2  Maoc.  ui.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
viii.  3,  X.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
H  A.  y.  as  Cklostria.  G.  R. 

OOFFBR  (*a  >\  prohaWy  fiom  ^^^,  to  be 
noted:  Br/iai  ct^ueUa)^  a  movable  box  hanging 
torn  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15) 
fhis  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of 
lome  special  significance.  U.  W.  P. 

COFFIN.     [BuRiAu] 
*  A  few  pohits  require  notice  under  this  head, 
iriiUi  are  tt^  found  under  Bum  lu    One  is  that 
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in  Gen.  1  M,  the  body  of  Joseph,  after  being  on- 
balmed,  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  ^  eoffln  * 

(A.  V.)  or  wooden  chest  d*^  ^^\    Olgecton  have 

uiged  from  this  expression  that  the  writer  of  Gen- 
esis was  ignorant  of  Egyptian  customs,  and  henof 
coukl  not  have  been  Moses,  if  Moses  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Egypt.  But  this  olyection  mis- 
states the  usage  ui  such  cases.  Basaltic  sarcophagi 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  the 
mummy  was  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  86)  that  the  body,  after  being 
diUy  {urepared,  was  **  given  back  to  the  rdatives, 
who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  mad* 
for  the  purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man.** 
See  Rawliusoirs  BerodutM,  ii.  143,  and  Uengsten- 
beig's  Die  Bucher  A  fuse's  und  ACy^en,  p.  7  J 
(Kobbins's  trans,  p.  76).  "  If  a  massive  tomb  or 
k)fty  pyramid  had  been  erected  to  liis  memory,  and 
if  his  mortal  remains  had  been  deposited  thexe  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  Egypt,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  his  body  would  remain  iu  Kgypt  till 
the  day  of  doom.  But  he  would  not  permit  this 
to  be  done;  he  *  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  hones '  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan ;  and  he  was  conteut  with  a  simple 
coffin  of  wood."     (Wordsworth,  (Jenenis^  p.  197.) 

"  Coffin,"  the  marg.  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for 
ffop6s  in  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
''  bier  "  in  the  text.  The  proper  Greek  for  ''  bier  " 
is  <f>4perf>0Vf  KXltr/i^  ^«X«»  (*°  modem  Greek  |vAo 
Kpefiarov)-  With  this  stricter  meaning  we  must 
infer  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
life  could  not  have  "  sat  up  "  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord's  command.  But  if  aop6s 
refers  to  the  bier  or  litter  on  which  the  body  was 
carried,  it  must  be  frx)m  an  accommodated  sense  of 
the  word,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  Hebrew 

ntSC,  as  in  9  Sam.  iii.  31.     (Comp.  IJghtfoot, 

Uor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  vu.  12,  14.)  This  ktter  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary  Nearly  all  admit  that 
the  coffin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top. 
See  Winer,  Realto,  ii.  16;  Herzog,  Reul^EncykL  • 
773;  Paulus,  Comm.  ub.  das  N.  Test,  i.  824. 

Hie  present  customs  of  Palestme  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  ky 
before  the  reader  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  **>  At  present  cofihis  are  used  only  in 
the  cities,  and  even  there  they  have  been  in  use  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  genfral 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  berit 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  ky  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  Um 
body,  leaving  the  feoe  exposed.  The  shroud,  a 
k)ng  piece  of  white  cotton  stuff,  is  wrapped  around 
the  body  cU  the  grave.  The  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  biult  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  body  to 
be  deposited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  be  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  this 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  from  actually  touching 
the  body  I  have  attended  scores  of  fmierab  on 
Lebanon,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  carried  that 
could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  been  restored 
to  life.  In  BeirClt  coffins  have  more  recently 
come  inic  use,  whidi  may  be  left  uneovered  unt^ 
the  grave  is  reached,  ch*,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
Christians,  they  are  ck)se^  at  the  house  or  church 
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MohmaamtAMm  in  BeirAt  omtrj  the  dnd  «o  tht 
pvn  on  a  bier,  ■•  abore  mentioned,  9l1  then 
9omeUmes  put  the  body  into  a  rude  coffin  at  the 
grave."  H. 

COXA  {XM\di  AJex.  K«Aa:  [Sin.  Yuig. 
omit]),  a  pboe  named  with  Chobai  (Jud.  zt.  4, 
only),  the  position  or  reil  name  of  which  hM  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  {Onom.  N.  T.  170) 
suggests  Ahd-mBcholah. 

OOLHO  ZBH  (ntrrbS  [alUeeing]  :  [in 
Neh.  iii.  15,]  XoXt(4i  [Vat  omits;  in  d.  5,  Xa- 
Ka(d,  Vat.  FA.  XoAca :]  Chaihaui),  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  15,  zi.  5). 

coxitis  (Kilos'-  [Vat  Kw^os;  Aid.]  Alex. 
lUXiot:  CWmi],  1  Esdr.  iz.  23.     [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earbinos.    The 

eiiiression  "^2  2  {at  the  noBar)  in  Job.  zzz.  18,  is 

better  read  as  ^C3  (oomp.  Job  zxziii.  6),  in  which 
ease  the  sense  would  be  **it  bindeth  me  as  my 
ooat,"  referring  to  the  dote  Jit  of  the  cttfumetk. 

The  ^!?,  literally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  port  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  tiie  orifice  ibr  the  h»d  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Kz.  zxziz. 
93;  Ps.  czxziii.  2).  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
(fi<nr«p  rh  ir€piaT6/uo¥)f  of  the  Vulg.  (quasi  capi- 
tio),  and  of  Gesenius  {Thea,  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  &vor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

W.  L.a 

COLLEGE,  THE  (n3tran:  4i  ^uurtrd: 
Stcunda).  In  S  K.  zzii.  14  it^  said  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Huldah  the  prophetess  **  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  ooUeyt^''  or,  ss  the  margin  has  it,  **  in  the 
oeoond  part"  The  same  part  of  the  city  b  un- 
doubtMily  alluded  to  in  /eph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"the  coU^"  from  the  Tart^uni  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  "  house  of  instruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  translation  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  muiinehy  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a 
pbu»  for  the  repetition  of  the  Uw,  or  perhaps  a 
place  where  copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
Deut  zvii.  18;  Josh.  viii.  32).  Kashi,  after  quot- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  [Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  gate  of  Huldah  in  the  treatise  Middoth  [i. 

S],  and  some  translate  ^}J*.  ^-  v  without  the  wall, 
between  the  two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part 

miMhneh)  to  the  city."  The  ktter  is  substantially 
the  opuHon  of  the  author  of  Quowt.  in  Ubr,  Reg. 
attributed  to  Jerome.  Keil's  ezplanation  ( Comtn. 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Afithneh 
was  the  *'  k)wer  city,"  called  by  Josephus  i}  tiWii 
w^Xir  (AfU,  XV.  11,  §  5),  and  buUt  on  the  hill 
Akra.     Ewald  (on  Ztpk,  L  10)  renders  it  A'eii- 

toft,  that  is,  Beestha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  ezpfadned  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  aUutted  to  the  I^evites,  who 
were  a  second  or  mferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  vrith  the  high-priest  Junius 
ind  Tremelliiis  render  "  In  parte  secunda  ab  eo," 
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chat  ii,  from  the  Ung,  the  poiitMn  of  Unldak't 
house,  nezt  the  king's  palace,  aooounting  for  Um 
feet  that  she  was  first  af^ealed  to.  Of  ooi^fei^ani 
like  these  there  is  no  end.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Neh.  zi.  9,  the  A.  V.  has  the  eRoneoos 
construction,   ^'was  second  over  the  city."     The 

•  

Hebrew,  n^CETD  ^^^^H,  means  the  city  teconU  in 
order =the  second  city,  t.  e.  the  second  part  of  it 
(Rodiger,  Gee.  Thee.  iii.  1461,  pars  urbis  secunda- 
ria), which  Josephus  (Ant  zv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
other  city,,  r^y  ttXXi\¥  ir6\iVf  naoaely,  the  tower 
city,  or  Akra  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  i.  412).  The 
Sytiac  version  follows  the  true  construction,  and 
translates,  **was  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  word  njtpp  alone  it 
used  m  2  K.  zxii.  14,  and  2  Chr.'  zxziv.  22  (A. 
V.  in  both  passages,  ** college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  '* second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  translates,  ^  qusB  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  Secunda; "  and  in  Zeph.,  "  et  ululatus 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  '*  college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  (Christian  Hebraists,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  their  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  zzii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here  as  teJsewhere  (Herzog's  Reai-E^ 

eykL  zv.  678)  has  Kj^bs^H  D^B,  htmse  of  mi- 
«(nic<M>n,  $diool,  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
swn  of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  (]hr.  zuiT.  92. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  Miinster  (Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Bask,  1646) 
transhUes,  in  2  K.  *'h)  domo  doctrine ;"  with 
the  annotation:  "Ezponunt  hie  oommuniter  He- 

biKi  n2U7D   pro  U^niQ  n^n ;  vel,  ut  Chal. 

interpres  vertit,  hOSblH  D^^^,  id  est,  domus 
doctrinsB  sen  studii  legis  dlvinsB."  He  adds,  from 
the  Rabbinic  writers  :  **  Eratque  certus  quidam 
locus  juzta  templum.  In  quo  docti  quique  oonvenie- 
bant,  et  oonferdMuit  de  lege  et  vaticiniis  propbeta- 
rum."  Having  no  Toigum  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  then  retained  the  rendering  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

This  Rid>binio  notkm  thus  became  cnnei<t  among 
Christian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incorporated 
in  our  authorized  English  version. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  vernacular  Bible. 
Coverdale's  Bible  (first  published  in  1636)  has  in 
2  K.  zzii.  14,  **she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  misprint  for  "  parte," 
which  appears  in  his  venion  of  the  pamUel  passage 
in  2  (^hr.).  Matthew's  Bible,  so  caHed  (1537), 
generally  understood  to  be  essentially  Tyndale's 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  in  Iwth  passages, 
*<  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  ward."  (>an- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  ''in  the  hous? 
of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  •*' within  the  sea  no 
wall;"  followed  in  both  passages  by  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (1668).  The  Geneva  version  (1660)  has  in 
2  K.,  «'  in  the  ooUcf^"  2  Chr.  ''  within  the  coQcie^  *' 
(with  the  marginal  note  on  the  former  poMagf 
'<  or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  Um 
temple,"  Ac.,  as  in  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  f» 
fnred  to  above),  and  in  both  passages  was  foDowet 
by  King  James's  reviseni.  T.  J.  C. 

*  COLLOP8  stands  in  Job  zv.  27  for  Hlj^^^ 
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viiloli  mmu  simply  »»fiit"  or  "fittmn."  It  U 
■id  to  be  a  YorkBhire  word,  gtill  used,  signifying 
nnips  or  slices  oi'  meat  (Eastwood  and  Wiiglit^s 
Bible  Worrl-Book,  p.  114).  As  **  fiitoess  "  occurs 
just  Uefore,  the  tnnslators  may  have  wished  to 
vary  the  expression,  or  may  have  been  guided  by 
saprice.  Dr.  Conant  ( Translatian  of  the  Book  of 
Job^  p.  54)  renders  <*&tness  *'  in  one  line  of  the 
paralldism,  and  *«  fi^  ^'  in  the  other.  U. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  PhiUppi,  the  oel- 
^rated  city  of  Maoed<mia,  in  'Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion  Oass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  **  Jus  ItU- 
icum  "  (oomp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  described  as  a  **  colonia  "  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(OreUi,  liucr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Raschd,  vol. 
ill.  pt.  %  p.  1120.)  On  the  ''Jus  Italieum,**  see 
Did.  of  AiU.^  arts.  Colonia  and  Latinitas. 

*  liraces  of  this  colonial  rank  of  Philipin  appear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground, 
fhe  traveller  even  at  NeapoUs  {KaoaUa)^  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fidleii  col- 
umns. Two  of  the  epiti4>hs  there  contain  the  name 
of  Claudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  passed  through  Nei4)olis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Europe. 
At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  '*  Cidus 
Vibius  et  Cornelius  (^uartus  "  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  othtf  Roman  leUers  not  easily  deciphered. 
Near  them  are  also  Turkish  oemeteries  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  obtained 
evidently  from  Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letters  snd 
occasiozially  entire  words  are  .found.  On  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  Philipin  an  GredL 
inscriptions ;  but  those  in  I Atin  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Many  oi  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
leem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  I^n.  The  remarkable  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof,  12  feet  k)ng,  8^  high, 
and  6  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plMn,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shovre  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  evidently  have  before  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  dty  on  Greek  soil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  Philippi  shows 
itself  in  the  text  of  Luke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seizing  of  Paul  and  Silas  by  a  mob,  and  their  being 
(ragged  before  the  rulers  {Jkpxovrti)  of  the  city 
Acts  xvi.  19),  Luke  suddenly  orops  that  term,  and 
n  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denouuiiates  ''commanders"  (frrfKinryoO*  1^^ 
htX  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  coJbny  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  being  called  dmumiri  or 
fuaituft-viri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  same), 
Hqueiitly  took  the  name  of  pnetoree  as  one  oi^ 
lieater  honor,  and  that  in  Qnek  was  arfiorriyoL 
Vhia  is  the  only  occasion  ui  the  book  of  Acts  on 
vhich  Luke  has  nude  use  of  this  pecuhsf  designa- 
tioDi  and  it  is  the  only  oocaakm,  as  fro*  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  could  have  introduced  it  with  pr  prlety. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  this  brief  recital,  and  sbom 
that  the  government  of  this  particular  city  (ir^Ait. 
KoXMvla)  was  modelled  after  the  Roman  form.« 
It  is  also  at  Philippi  only  that  the  *«  rod-bearen  *' 
or  "  lictors  "  (^«i^ovxot),  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinotive  of  all  the  Rcmum  insignia,  make  theii 
appearance.  (See  Pauly's  Rtal-Knqfkl  ii.  507,  1st 
ed.;  Wetstein,  Nov.  Tut.  ii.  656;  Krunoel,  Acta 
ApoA.  p.  543;  Lechler's  Apotldgetch,  p.  231,  and 
Schaff*8  Am.  ed.  p.  306 ;  Conybeare  &  Howscn't 
Life  and  Letten  of  Paul,  i.  345.  Amer.  ed.;  and 
BibL  Sacra,  Oct.  1860,  pp.  866-898.)  H. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  cokir,  oe- 
curring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  tw9 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  dfr* 
scripLcn  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyong  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  suocessfidly  imitated  by  the 
artist;  but  among  the  Jevre,  who  fdl  even  bdow 
their  contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a 
late  period,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was 
very  restricted.  Dyeing  was  the  olyect  to  which 
the  colon  knovm  to  them  were  i^lied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to 
this  application  of  color,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  .lews  were  not 
however  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  cobr:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes 
and  vestments:  and  the  subject  exereises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certatr^ 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colon  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  bhK^,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  cokm 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  riolet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yeUow  is 
very  seldom  noticed;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greeniah 

iTTSTT)  M  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  kviii.  13),  .-wid  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 

thp  goftkn  (SflV)  or  yeUow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(r>ev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  fW>ni  the  ffreeniA 
spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  Li 
flrequentiy  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refer 
enoe  is  seldom  to  color.     The  Hebrew  terms  an> 

raanAn  (IJS'^)  and  yd/tiA  (P^J^;   the  first  of 

these  applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  Jhwithing, 
hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  iraae* 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  lii.  % 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  ir.  4;  Hos.  xIt. 
S);  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the  expres 
sion  "  green  tree  "  is  used  in  connection  with  idol- 
atrous sacrifkKS,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con 
vqring  the  idea  of  the  otU^rrertSng  branches  which 
served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worehippen  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4,i  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  whieh 
is/reiA,  as  oil  (Ps.  zdi.  10),  and  newly  plucked 
boughs  (Cant.  i.  16).     The  other  term,  ydnU^  has 

a  *  Waleh  In  his  Diuertationei  in  Acta  ApoMotonm 
(Srpanryot  PkUipptnautm,  til.  381-808),  Cnats  tally  et 
this  muolelpk.  pseoUaitty  oT  Philippi.  0 
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tab  ndical  tignificBtion  of  pnUing  forth  (em^j, 
tprouHng  {Gemn.  The$,  p.  682):  it  i  oied  ind»- 
aiminately  for  all  productioiu  of  the  ewth  fit  for 
food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  8;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num.  xxiL  4; 

Is.  XV.  6 ;  cf.  x^^p^fy  ^^'  ^*  7}  ^'  ^)i  **^  *S*^ 
for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (I>eut  xi.  10;  1  K. 
xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xr.  17;  l8.xxxTii.  27: 
contrast  tlie  restricted  application  of  our  greens); 
when  applied  to  grass,  it  means  speoifiadly  the 

youtifff  /reth  grass  (MtP?,  Ps.  xxxviL  2),  which 

springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8).  Elsewhere 
it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
ooni  (Deut  xxviiL  22;  1  K.  viu.  37;  2  Chr.  ri. 
28;  Am.  It.  9;  Hag.  iL  17);  and  lasUy,  it  is  used 
for  the  entire  absence  of  color  produced  by  fear 
(Jer.  XXX.  6;  compare  ;^XMp^s,  JL  x.  376);  hence 
XAtfp^s  (Bev.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  death.  In  other  passages  ''  green  **  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  for  wJtUe  {Gea,  xxx.  37; 
Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  moist 
(Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  S((ppy  (Job.  viii.  16),  and  vnripe 
(Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  green  is 
nover  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  imivession 
of  proptf  cokv. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  u  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  sci«itific  knowledge  of  cdors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  passages  as  Kev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  phik>- 
sophi«kl  truth,  must  fiul  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
iu  loc.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  onerald 
represents  green,  the  jasper  gtuoWy  and  the  sardme 
redj  the  idea  intended  to  be  con\'eyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  be  simply  that  of  pwe,  briiUanty  trans- 
parent light  The  emerald,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  prked  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
scintillating  qualities  (aivX^ett,  Orpheus  de  lip.  p. 
608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its  name  (fffAdparf 
8of,  from  fjMpualptiy)'  The  jasper  is  character- 
ised by  St.  Jonn  himsdf  (Rev.  xxi.  11)  as  being 
crystal-dear  {Kpv<rra\kl(ouf)j  and  not  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  llie  sardine  may  be  compared  with 
the  amber  of  £z.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass 
of  Dan.  X.  6,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "  as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  cok>r  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
candescence. Similarly  the  beryl,  or  rather  the 
chrysoUfe  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis),  may  be  selected 
by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
4n  excepticm  may  be  made  perhaps  in  r^ard  to 
the  si4>phire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
ieq)  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  cf.  Ez.  i. 
26,  X.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 

(TTJ^b,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 

of  the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms  an  important, 
If  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The 
highest  development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evidently  was  Uyhtt  and  hence  the  predom- 
inance given  to  white  as  its  representative  (comp. 
the  connection  between  \§vk6s  snd  lux).  This 
feeling  appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
t(>  it  than  to  any  oUier  color  —  in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  from 

«  P"U,  dull  tint  (r^Jl'S^  bladdshy  Lev.  xiiL  21  ff.) 

sp  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  (*^nT,  Ec.  viii. 

i;  Dan.  xii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
Uiey  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  in- 
ilance  of  whkh  occurs  in  the  three  aooouitf  of  the 
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Tnunsflguration,  where  the  countenance  and  ml  m 
are  described  as  like  *<  the  sun  *'  and  '*  the  Uglit,* 
(Matt.  xvii.  2),  **  shining,  exceeding  white  aa 
snow**  (Mark  ix.  3),  «' glistening "  (Luke  ix.  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way;  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  **  they  stand 
as  a  garment  *'  in  reference  to  Uie  v^ite  cokv  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove*s  plumage  suggested  an 
image  of  the  briUiifbt  efl^  of  the  t^ite  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  blacky  or  rather  dark, 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  op- 
posite, but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  (Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
induding  the  broum  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of  eariy  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant, 
vi.  10),  as  wdl  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  kxnists  (Jod  ii.  2)  —  and  the  darkness  of 
bladLuess  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven  (Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1, 
V.  11)  and  sackdoth  (Rev.  vi.  12).  Red  was  also 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  virid  ccmeep- 
tion ;  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  ihaX  cofor  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  fiunil- 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edoro,  and  by  the 
words  adamah  (earth),  and  adorn  (man),  so  termed 
dther  as  being  fbrmed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as 
being  red  in  compariscm  with  the  fiur  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  iGthiopians.  Red 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  C!ant.  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  was  femed  (Plin.  xxi. 
11);  C^ni.  iv.  3,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  is 
compared  to  the  red  fhiit  of  the  pomegranate;  and 
lAm.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  redder 
than  coral  (A.  V.  <* rubies")  contrasting  with  the 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms, 

•Th^,  "dappled"   (A.  V.   "white"),  probaWy 

white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10);  1^^,  "  ringstraked," 
dther  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed ; 

Ip},  "speckled,"  and   M^^,  "spotted,"  white 

and  bkck;  and  lasUy  1^21,  "pidwld"  (A.  V. 
" grisled  "),  the  spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two 
former  (Cien.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  10);  the  latter  tenr. 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3, 6)  with  a  symbolical 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  (Christol.  in  loc.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  be  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay  " ) 
by  way  of  explanation;  Hitzig  {Conun.  in  loc.)  ex- 
I^ains  it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Eg^-ptaans.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors. 

1.  White.    The  most  common  term  is  ]^^^ 

which  is  applied  to  such  olgects  as  milk  (Gen.  xnx. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Ecd.  ix.  8);  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  oofor  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  28) 

nV,  dauUng  white,  it  applied  to  the  compledoi 

(Cant  v.  10);  "Ijn,  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  mov 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  cf  shame  (Is 
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nil.  ii,  'ni(l);n'^a7,  to  the  haJr  tkwe.  An- 
dUmt  dam  of  tennt  tuvm  tnm  the  textoni  of  a 

oatunllj  white  color,  as  BJtE^  and  JpSSL,  These 
words  appeHT  to  have  been  originaUy  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, but  were  ctmuected  by  the  Hebrews  wit£  roots 
in  their  owii  huiguage  descriptive  of  a  white  color 
(Gesen.  Then  mr.  pp.  190,  1384).  The  terms  were 
without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  material; 
but  the  idea  of  color  is  also  prominent,  particulariy 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(£x.  xxvi.   Ij,  and  the  priests*   vestments   (Ex. 

xzviii.  9).  XaXp  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6,  Cant.  v.  16);  and  a  cognate  word, 

]ir'lir,  to  the  lUy  (Cant.  ii.  16).     In  addition  to 

these  we  mee!  with  TTT  (i3^<rot,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 

15),  and  DS'HS  {itipwwros\  A.  V.  ^ green,** 
Esth.  i.  G),  also  descriptive  of  white  teztnns. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  zvi.  5;  John  xx.  19),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Kev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eod.  ix.  8);  and, 
lastly,  of  rictory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Rev.  ri.  9).  In  the 
Rev^tion  the  term  Acvic^r  is  appBed  exdnsively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc  p.  105). 

9.  Black.    The  shades  of  this  color  are  ex- 

pressed  in  the  terms  *^n^,  applied  to  the  hair 

(Lev.  xiii.  31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant. 
i.  5),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 

XXX.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vi.  9,  6):  tSTT,  literally 
Boorched  {^cu6s;  A.  Y.  "brown,**  Gen.  xxx.  39), 
applied  to  sheep;  the  word  cipt esses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  8un*s  rays :  ^Ti^t  literally 
to  be  diriy^  applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
lonow  or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourner's  robes 
(Jer.  viii.  91,  xiv.  9;  compare  aordida  rettft);  a 
cbuded  sky  (1  K.  xviti.  45);  night  (Mic.  iii.  6; 
Jer.  It.  98;  Joel  U.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Kbdron),  particulariy  when  ren- 
dered so  by  mdted  snow  (Job  vi.  16).  Black,  as 
being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  vi.  9,6;Rev.  vL5). 

8.  RsD.  D^  is  applied  to  bk)od  (9  R.  iu. 
99);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  bk>od  (Is.  Ixiii.  9); 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  9);  pottsge  made  of  lentales 
(Glen.  XXV.  30);  a  hofie  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  9);  wine 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  95; 

Cant  V.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7).  D^l^l  is  a  slight 
iegree  of  red,  recUuA,  and  is  H^plieii  to  a  kpnnis 

spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv.  87).  p'"!^,  litendly/kP- 
colored,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  «*  speck- 
led; **  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  rine  botricg 
a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  9,  xvi.  8):  the  transhtion 
*«  bay "  in  Zisch.  ri.  3,  A.  V.  is  IncorTect  The 
eorresponding  term  iu  Greek  is  wvd^6s,  literally 
red  as  Jlre.  Hiis  color  was  svmboucal  of  blood- 
died  (Zech.  ri.  9;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xU.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colors.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
ispptBn  to  ha^'e  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scariet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zanh*s 
birth  (Gren.  xxx\'iii.  98);  nf  blue  and  piuple  at  the 
lime  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxri.  1).  There  is  how- 
••«  no  eridence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves 
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were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  «i:  thi 
profession  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bibb, 
thooj^  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  wen 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  anid  the 
Phcenidans;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  lued  were  extracted  by  the 
Phcenichma  (Es.  xxvU.  16;  Plin.  ix.  60),  and  w 
certain  districto  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  JL  ir.  141 ) 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xri.  14).  It  does  no« 
appear  that  those  particular  cobrs  were  used  in 
E^pt,  the  Egypthm  colors  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  sabstances  (Wilkinson, 
Ane.  EffypL  iii.  801).  On  the  other  hand,  tVre 
was  a  remaricable  similarity  in  the  n»)de  of  dyeiTi<; 
in  Egypt  and  Pakrtiiie,  imumuch  as  the  color  wa< 
applied  to  the  raw  materia],  previous  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaviiv^  (Ex.  xxxv.  95, 
xxxix.  3 ;  Wilkinson,  iii.  195).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the  fetter  being  the 
"blue  '*  of  &  A.  v.),  and  crimson  {$earlet^  A 
v.):  vermilion  was  intniduoed  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  ()^16  l  Chaldaic  form,  )'^'^ 

Dan.  T.  7,  16:  wop^pa:  pmjntra).  Tliis  cok>t 
was  obtained  torn  ue  secretion  of  a  q^iecies  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  ininadua  of  Linncus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  wop^^  OoXairaia.  1  Maoc. 
iv.  93),  particulariy  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  in,  p.  757),  AiHea  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835), 
liSconia  (Hor.  Od,  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[EuBiiAH.]  The  derivatbn  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  been  connected  with  the  San- 
skrit rdgamafiy  "  tinged  with  red ;  **  and  again  with 
arghamdnn,  "costly**  (Hitzig,  CommaU.  in  Dan. 
V.  7).  (xesenius,  however  (Thetaur.  p.  1963),  con- 
sidera  it  higlily  improbable  that  a  color  so  peculiar 
to  the  shores  of  Uie  Mediterranean  shoidd  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic  origin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  QJ^,  to  heap  up  c^ 

orerlny  with  color.  The  oobring  matter  was  con- 
tained in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish ; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single  dn^ 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high :  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  it  difficult  to  state 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  ap- 
plied with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colon  ex- 
tiftcted  from  the  shdl-fish,  but  even  to  other  biill- 
iant  colors :  thus  in  John  xix.  9,  Ifadrtov  fop^ 
povr=x^<>^^'  jcojcicfn?,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  98  (cf. 
Hin.  ix.  69).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
purpwtut.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a  similariy  broad  sense  in  Omt.  viL  5,  whoe  II 
either  =  6fadk  (comp.  ▼.  11),  or,  still  better,  sMning 
with  tnl.  Generally  spealdng,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  ocnsidered  as  haring  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  pmper,  and  the 
other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue**),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shell- fish.  The  lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  haa  a  light  reddish  tinge.  RiiUa  of  a  pur- 
ple cok)r  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  96),  and 
by  the  highest  oflicen,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V.  '« scarlet,'* 
Dan.  T.  7, 16,  99),  and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (9  Mace.  iv.  38),  were  invested  with 
purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (cf.  Xm. 
Annb.  i.  5,  §  8):  so  also  Jonathan,  ■•  Ugb-pri«l 
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(I  Maoe.  X.  SO,  64,  xL  58).  Th47  were  abo  worn ) 
by  the  wealfthj  and  luxurioug  (Jer.  z.  9 ;  I*^.  xzvii. 
?;  Luke  xn.  lU;  Kev.  xvii.  4,  iviii.  16).  A  gimi- 
kr  T«lue  WM  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225;  Herod,  ix.  22:  Strab. 
dv.  648),  and  by  the  Romani  (Virg.  Utrory.  ii. 
495;  Hor.  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet.  Cm,  43;  Nrn>,  32). 
Of  the  UM  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  text- 
ures of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

w6p^ypoif  Num.  iv.  7:  htfocinihut,  hyadnihinus) 
This  aye  was  procured  ftom  a  spedes  of  shdl-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  ChUzon  (Tai|^.  Puudo-Jon,^  in  Deut 
xxxiiL  19),  and  by  modem  naturalists  HeUx 
leaUhina.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Gesenius  ( Thesaur,  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  vnihtU;  but  according  to  Hitxig  {Com- 

merU.  in  Ex.  xziii.  6),  trum  ^2^,  in  the  sense  of 
duUed^  biunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  proper  purple.  The  tint  is  best  expbuned  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ani.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
Phib  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which 
case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky 
(&^pot  8i  <r6fA0o\o¥  OdxivOosi  fi4\at  yiip  olros 
^wruf  Phil.  0pp.  i.  536).  The  term  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color 
approaching  to  black  (Hom.  (H,  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
'Dieoc.  Id.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
was  borrowed,  being,  as  is  wdl  known,  not  4iie 
modem  hyacinth^  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jej'- 
ruffineus^  Yirg.  Geory.  iv.  183;  cteltstis  luminis 
hyacinihui,  Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  TIte  A.  V.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as 
viUtt;  the  ordinary  term  6/tie  b  incorrect:  the 
Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving 
it  yflbt  Seide  (yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply 
Seidt  (Ez.  xxiii.  6).  This  color  was  used  in  the 
Hune  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles  {Vz.  xxiii. 
6;  Ecclus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x. 
9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  wss  ordered  to 
be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect 
of  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  whoe 

such  robes  are  termed  /^ /JQ  "^^^  o  robes  */ 
perftction^  i.  e.  goigeous  robes.     We  may  remark, 

in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  term  WJlPi 

(A.  V.  **  badger  ")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has 
translated  it  (mcMt^os,  ianthinus  (Ex.  xxv.  5). 

3.  ScARLEi-  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  80). 
The  terms  by  which  this  color  is  expreand  in 

Hebrew  vary ;  sometimes  ^^W  simply  is  used,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30;  sometimes  ^3tt?  nyViP, 
as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  17^  iD  simply, 

as  io  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  b^Q"!?  (A.  V.  «» crim- 
son; '  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period,  prob<ibly  from  Armenia,  to  express  the 
lame  color.     The  firat  of  these  terois  (derived  ftom 

njt^,  to  tihme)  expresses  the  brilUaney  of  the  color ; 

the  seoond,  HJ  v^/H,  the  tot)rm,  or  grub,  whence 

Jie  dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 

3  lor  oeearionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 

r.tiiium  is  derived  from  vermicuhuL     The  IJCX 
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genenUy  renders  it  ic^jriciyoy,  occasionally  with  Ikf 
addition  of  such  terms  as  K^KKmcfkivov  (Ex.  iivL 
1),  or  9iaytiniirfi4ifoy  (Ex.  xxviii.  8):  the  VnlgHlf 
has  it  generally  oocdniim,  occasionally  coociis  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  mterpretation  of  Aquila  and  SymnuiehiB 
who  render  it  SijSo^of,  dimbU-dyed  (Ex.  xxr.  4) 

as  though  from  TIAT,  to  repeoL    Tlie  process  of 

double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyziac 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  ami 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson) :  the  Unniran 
name  is  Coccus  J  licit.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  Hex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tiee  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured 
from  the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  u 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat^  p.  114).  The 
gei.er&i  character  of  the  oobr  is  expressed  by  the 

Hebrew  term  ^^^H  (Is.  Ixiii.  1),  tit  sharpy  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expreesion  xp^f*"-  H^^ 
and  in  the  Greek  \ap,Tpd  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKivri  (Matt  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Script- 
ure is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  4cariet 
thread  (Omt  iv.  3).  Josq>hus  considtjced  it  as 
symboUcal  of  fire  [Ant.  iU.  7,  §  7 ;  cf.  PhU.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  *heir  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxx\'iii.  W;  Josh, 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  ook>r  is  expressive  of 
what  is  excfssive  or  ylariny  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24 : 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ijam.  iv.  5;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  dress  ftom  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  above  desaibed,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  emfiloyed  ;n 
the  textures  uMd  for  the  curtains  of  the  tahonaele 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  TLe 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36), 
and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest*s  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviU.  5,  6,  8, 15).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxriii. 
33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  koe  on  his  mitre  were  excluaivelv 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  31,  37).  Cloths  for  wrai^ 
ping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv. 
6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scarlet  thread  was 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  deausing 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51).  and  of  burning  the 
red  hdfcr  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  Tfa# 
hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxviiL  9), 
the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches  of  tSi 
priests,  were  white  (Ex.  xxxU.  27,  28).     The  appli 
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tutd  bj  the  Bjnntine  writen,  and  which  peihape  : 
repreeent*  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the  I 
name.  Un  coins  and  imcriptions,  and  in  clttnicul  j 
writen,  w«  find  Kut^^iraal.  S«e  EUicotl.  '<<  («-.). ' 
A  city  in  the  npper  part  of  the  buin  of  the  Maan- 
iler,  on  one  of  its  afniKtilx  named  the  l.ycm. 
IlierapoUo  and  Idndicea  mre  in  iU  immatiale 
tAghboriiood  (Col.  11.  1,  It.  13,  IG,  IS;  Ke  Kev. 
I.  II,  lil.  14).  <;o]0MK  iUJ.  M  thew  otho-  two 
titlr*  roM,  ill  importance.  Kerodutui  (vii.  30) 
and  TCmophon  (Aanb,  i.  3,  {  6)  aptali  of  it  aa  a 
dty  ff  contidetaiiie  ^'naequence.  Slrabo  (lii. 
p.  eT6l  dfWTtliea  it  as  only  a  1^,11,10.  not  a  vif- 
kit:  y*t  dKwhere  Ip.  578)  he  impliea  that  it  had 
■me  meirantile  importance  1  and  Piln;,  la  »t. 
Paul'a  time,  dcsrHlxK  it  (v.  41)  u  one  of  Uie  "  cd- 
ebenima  uppUla"  of  ita  dlalricU  Colonic  na 
■ltaat«il  elme  to  the  gnat  roui  which  led  from 
F^beaus  to  the  li^uphratt*  Uenee  tar  impulse 
would  be  tn  conclude  that  St.  I'anl  paaaed  this 
way,  and  ibnnded  or  innAmied  the  Coloaaian 
Ctorch  3D  hia  third  miauonarj  (ouniey  (A<;la 
ifSL  M.  di.  1).      lie   might  a-o  wily  h»a 


visited  CoIosb  during  the  pnlonged  stay  at  ^h- 
eaui,  which  immediately  fiillowed.  Ilie  dhM  com- 
petent commenlatun,  however,  acne  in  thinkinc 
Ihut  Col.  ii.  1  provM  Chat  St.  I'nul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  Kpiatle  waa  written.     'llModoret'a 

journey  jnat  referred  to,  liecanae  he  is  said  to  ban' 
ICone  throuirh  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia.  may  br 
proved  ^lacioua  from  geographical  conwderationa: 
(.'oknue.  though  ethnobgically  in  I'brygia  (llernd. 
I.  c,  Xai,  Le.),  was  at  thLi  period  political] j  in  the 
province  of  Aaia  (tee  Ker.  J.  f.).  'Iliat  tlie  ApoMte 
hoped  to  vitit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  hie 
Roman  impriaonment  ia  clear  from  Philemon  ±1 
(compan  Phil.  ii.  94).  Philemon  and  hia  alan 
Oiieainiai  were  dwetlen  in  Toloesie.  So  alao  wen 
Anhippua  and  Epapbras.  Fmu  Col.  i.  T,  ti.  13 
It  baa  been  naturally  ooncludH)  that  tbe  latlO'  ll!ri« 
lian  wu  the  rounder  of  the  Coknahm  Church  (en 
Alfnrd'a  Proitgomtm  bo  dr.  Tat.  vol.  iii.  p.  Vt,\ 
[ErtPHRAB.I  TTie  woiahip  of  ansela  mentioned 
by  UM  Apoatla  (CoL  U.  IB)  eurioutly  reappear*  in 
Cbriatian  Umaa  In  connecthn  with  raw  of  the  Inpv 
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gnphicaJ  features  of  the  place.  A  church  u.  honur 
9f  the  orehangd  Michael  wan  erected  at  the  entmoce 
ot  a  chaam  in  coiiaeqaenoe  of  a  legend  onnnected 
with  ail  umiidatioii  (Hartley's  Resetwehes  %n  Grttce, 
p.  52),  and  tha«  is  good  reuon  for  identifjiiig  this 
ohasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Theodo- 
ret  as  suheistiiig  in  his  time;  also  by  the  Byno- 
tine  writer  Ntcetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  phu*e,  and  who  says  that  Cokase  and  Chonn 
mre  the  same.  The  neighborhood  (visited  by 
Poooclce)  was  explored  by  Hr.  Arundell  (Sertn 
Ckurchtiy  p.  158;  Ada  Mhor^  iL  160);  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modem  village  of 
Channs  {Kegearches  in  A.  M.  i.  508).  J.  S.  IL 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Home  (Acts  zxviiL  16),  and 
apparently  in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when 
the  ApoeUe*s  imprisonmezit  had  not  assumed  the 
more  severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  i*hilippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30, 
ii.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the 
death  of  Bumis  in  a.  d.  62  (Clinton,  Fasti  Horn. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

Hiis  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and  in- 
flne::tial,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Coiossfe,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Epbesus  (Eph.  vL  21), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation and  comfort  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
received  from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12;  Phikm.  23) 
and  from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  i^pear  to  have 
been  natives  of  CoIossk,  and  the  formor  of  whom 
was,  if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  goepd  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor,  as  in  that  to  the  Kphe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  tlie  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  the  Olossians  against  a  spirit  (^  semi-Ju- 
daistic  and  semi-OrienUl  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was 
co'iceably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and 
dignity  of  Christ 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1, 2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  (lod  for  the  fiiith  of  the  Colos- 
sisns,  the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphns  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  vnthout  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  tnuish^ed  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son  —  His  Son,  the  image  of  the  inmmUe  God, 
the  first-born  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
«U  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the 
shiuvh,  He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
vnom  all  tilings  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Father  (ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apo«Ui;  reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own 
eases :  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  recon- 
lilud  as  to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before 
"vod.   if  only  they  continued  firm  in  the  fitith. 
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and  were  not  moved  fitnn  the  hope  jf  which  tin 
Gospd  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-i4> 
Of  this  Gc^  the  Apostle  dechuw  himself  tbi 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  that  Ibi 
which  he  toiled  and  for  whkh  he  sufilered  (cb  i. 
24-29).  And  his  sufiferings  were  not  only  fbr  the 
church  at  large,  but  for  them  and  others  whom  he 
had  not  personally  visited,  —  even  that  they  might 
come  to  the  /uU  knoidedge  of  Christ,  and  might 
not  fiill  \ictims  to  plausible  sophistries :  they  were 
to  walk  hi  Christ  and  to  be  buUt  on  Him  (ch.  ii. 
1-7).  Especially  were  they  to  be  careful  that  no 
philosophy  was  to  lead  them  fh>m  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the 
head  of  oil  spititual  pinoert,  and  who  had  quick- 
ened them,  foigiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii. 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  privileges  thej 
were  not  to  be  judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  b^uiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Christ  WIS  tfie  htttd  vf  the  body;  if  they 
were  truly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodUy 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  They  were,  then,  to 
mind  things  above  —  spiritual  things,  not  canml 
ordinances,  for  their  liife  was  hidden  witli  Chriti 
(ch.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to  mortify  their  membei^ 
and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walked 
the  old  man  waa  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  nuu. 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (ch.  ilL  5* 
12).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  w^ 
cial  duties;  they  were  to  be  fbigiving  and  loving,  as 
waa  Christ  In  the  (vnsciousness  of  His  abiding 
word  were  they  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
be  thankf\il  (ch.  iii.  13-17).  Wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  perform  their 
duties;  servants  were  to  be  fiuthful,  masters  to  be 
just  (ch.  iii.  18 -iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  Uie  Apostle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strUdngly  similar  to  those  given  to 
his  Ef^esian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Goe- 
pel,  they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  aeaaoniU)le  answer  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  (ch.  iv.  ^7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  OnesimUi  would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9):  Arist^ichus  and 
others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14). 
With  an  injunction  to  intnchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodioea 
(ch.  iv.  16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but 
striking  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

Wi^  regard  to  its  gemdneness  and  aiUhenHcUy^ 
it  u  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  dlBtinctness 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  [c.  85,]  p.  311  b; 
Theophil.  oc/ ^ue(;/.  ii.  [c.  22,]  p.  100,  ed.  Gel. 
1686 ;  Irenssus,  Ilcer.  iii.  14, 1 ;  CHem.  Alex.  Strom, 
i.  [c.  1,]  p.  326,  iv.  [c,  7,]  p.  588,  al.,  ed.  Potter; 
Tertull.  de  Prascr.  c.  7;  de  Rtsurr.  c.  23;  Origen, 
contra  Cth,  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  ar< 
guments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
participial  anacolutha,  —  unusually  strong  and  weit 
defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
Mayerhoff  {Der  Brief  an  die  KoL  Beri.  1838)  and 
Baur  {Der  Apostd  Paubts,  p.  417)  have  deliberately 
r^ected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a  production 
of  St  Paul  The  first  of  these  critics,  however 
has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  congsletelf 
answered,  by  Meyer  {CommenL  p.  7);  and  to  the 
second,  in  his  sul^eotive  and  anti-hiitorical  attempt 
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Id  makb  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T.  mere  the- 
Mophifltie  productions  of  a  iafter  Gnostidani,  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally  jrield 
but  little  credence.  It  la  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  stronglj  marlced  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appears  in  e\'ery  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered  at- 
taclc  on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  fifom  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
lf<phesians  and  to  Philemon  wete  written  during 
the  Apostle's  impiiaonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xzi. 
97-zxTi.  32),  I.  e.  between  Pentecost  A.  d.  68  and 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  jeveral  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  ( AV  ^eit.  t,  Ephes. 
p.  15  fT.),  as  to  deserve  some  oousideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingemously  urged 
plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  fiulher  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
onment in  ch.  iv.  3, 4, 10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  llie  permission  of  Feliz  (Acts  zxiv. 
S3)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospd,  while  the 
tacts  recorded  of  St.  I'aul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xzviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  hannonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions:  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  1)e  Wette,  fCinleU,  s.  Cobts.  pp.  12, 
13;  Wiesder,  t%vnoL  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  dil^ently 
estimated,  lliree  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  couHideration ;  (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  phUosophy ;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Esseiie  doctrines  and  practices;  (r)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christimiity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  ootisolidated  uito  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  fiivor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  piKwro^la  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
It  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philoeophy; 
(6)  is  much  more  pUusibL'  as  for  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
kmm  (ch.  i.  21 ),  with  its  very  locality  —  speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia  —  and  with  that  tendency 
to  aMOciate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
tiore  purely  thoosophistic  q)eculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
whish  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
M&oped  Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
if  the  eplsUe  marlced  m  italics  serve  to  show  how 
Joeply  these  paTcrted  opinions  were  fdt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  <j(  the  eternal  Ciod- 
head  of  Christ 

8.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  tnat  to  the  Kphesians 
1M  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
eason  of  this  studied  sinJlarity,  and  as  Ut  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
te  somewlnt  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
l^easion  of  an  opinion  that  the  sitailarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  aooofffited  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
UnM  at  which  the  two  efMes  wn«  written:  (% 
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by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  idtieo  of  Aak 
within  a  moderate  distance  fbom  one  another,  thers 
would  be  many  doctrinal  pngudices,  and  many 
social  Matiosia,  that  would  call  forth  aiid  need  pre- 
cisely the  nme  Umgnage  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  oompoiitioa  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  Tc 
us  the  shorter  and  periiaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Coloesians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  Anther  infiDrmation  the  student  Is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Jniroihieiion^  ii.  394  ff.;  Alford,  Pro- 
it  ffoin.  to  N.  T,  iii.  83  ff.;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  nnmerona. 
Of  the  okler  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Ex^ 
pot,  Ep,  PauH  ad  CoL,  ed.  8 ;  Suioer,  In  Ep.  Pauk 
ad  CoL  CommaU.^  Tig.  1699,  may  be  spedfled;  and 
of  modem  commentaiiBs,  those  of  Bahr  (Bas.  1888), 
Olshausen  (Kunigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1841, 
a  very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette 
(Leipa.  1847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848);  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  [also  New  VorkJ 
1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857),  and  EUioott  (Lond. 
1858).  C.  J.  E. 

*  I^ter  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Meyer, 
1865;  Alford,  1865;  EllicoU,  1865,  and  Amcr. 
reprint,  1865.  Other  recent  works  —  Rwald,  Send- 
tchreiben  des  ApotUit  Pcuihu,  1857;  Sdienkel, 
Brief  t  an  die  Ephes.  ^  PhiSpp.  u,  Kohsterj  1862; 
Dr.  Kari  Braune,  Die  Brr.  an  die  Epheur,  Ko- 
Umtry  Phitippery  1867  (intended  as  a  substitute  for 
SchenJcel  on  these  epistles  in  Lange's  Bibehoerk); 
Bleek,  VorUtungen  iU>.  die  Btieje  an  die  KoUmtTy 
u.  s.  w.,  1865,  and  Einl.  in  dot  N.  Test,,  1862,  p.  484 
ff.;  Wordsworth,  Greek  TeUameni,  1806  (4th ed.); 
and  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  The  F.jnstles  of  St.  Pmd 
to  ike  EphesinnSy  the  Cohssuma,  and  Philemony 
with  ItUrvductions  and  JVotes,  I^ondon,  1866.  There 
are  many  good  thoughts  on  this  epistle,  exegetical 
and  practical,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  IVapp's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Ttttament^  pp.  61^21 
(Webster's  ed.,  London,  1865). 

For  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
in  opposition  to  the  TUbingen  critics,  see  Klcipper, 
De  Origine  Epp,  ad  Ephtsiot  et  Colotaenae*^ 
Gryph.  1853,  and  Kiibiger,  Dt  ChriattA^gia  PaiU- 
ina  contra  Baurium  Commentation  ^'ratisl.  1852. 
Prof.  Weiss  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  against  Baur*s  assumptions  (Herzog*s  Beal' 
EncykL  xix.  717-723).  But  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Cassarea 
and  not  at  Rome.  He  insists  with  special  earnest 
neas  on  the  feet  that  in  Philem.  ver.  22  the  Apostle 
intimates  that  he  might  be  expected  soon  at  Colos- 
sae :  whereas  he  appears  from  PhiL  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
tating a  journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  liberty.  But  the  iuiplicaUon  here 
that  Pkuil  could  not  have  taken  Colossae  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way  on  the  same  journey  (provided  he 
was  at  Rome),  seems  not  well  founded.  For,  cross- 
ing from  Italy  to  Dyiraehium,  he  could  tiaterse  the 
Egnatian  Way  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
then  embarking  at  NeapoUs  {KavaUa\  the  port  of 
Philippi,  proceed  to  Trass  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  and  thence  to  Ephesus  or  Cofessa  as  his  phn 
might  require.  Pressens^  also  assigns  the  CokMilaQ 
epistle  to  Caesarea  {Hiit,  du  troi»premitrt  Sihclct, 
ii.  55  ff.);  but  natural  as  it  may  sesm  thai  PmI 
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ihoald  Ijftve  written  to  the  Aibttic  duircbes  daring 
IIm  two  yeui  that  he  was  kept  at.  Cctana,  that  o>4i- 
Mention  (ou  which  PreBsena^  mainly  rdieaj  can 
hardly  have  more  woght  than  the  oppoaite  ronaid> 
cntkm  that  Paul  mif;ht  be  expected  also  to  write 
to  the  Coloedane  while  he  was  at  Rome.  The  ftiller 
doctrimU  developoMot  in  the  letters  to  the  ('oloesiaiM 
aiid  the  Ephesians  hyan  a  later  rather  tlian  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  Tlie  same 
writer'H  allegation  that  Paul  must  have  written  this 
group  uf  uiters  (Colossians,  l<!phesians,  Philemon) 
it  CtesareSf  because  a  slave  like  Oneaimus  could  not 
have  been  the  apostle's  fieilow-prisoner  at  Home, 
where  his  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  Csea> 
srea,  is  inconclusive;  for  in  fiu;t  there  is  no  eridmoe 
It  aU  that  Onesimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Yet  it  shotdd  be  stated  there  is  a  strong  cuirent 
of  opiniou  nmong  critics  at  present  in  £svor  of  Cses- 
area.  In  support  of  that  riew,  see  especially  Reuas, 
Gegdiichte  der  heiL  Schrijlen,  p.  100  AT.  (3te  Aufl.). 
Dottger,  Meyer,  Thiersch,  Schenkel,  l^urent  (Neu- 
IfsL  StwMeti,  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
Bime  opinion.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Hemsen,  Gred- 
ner,  (iucricke,  Ewald,  Neander,  Lange,  tileek, 
Uraiuie  (in  l.ange'8  Bibelwtrk)^  and  nearly  all  the 
English  critics,  refer  the  episUe  to  Paul's  first  Ro- 
man captivity.  Rleek  In  his  Vwkaungen  and 
Einleitung^  mentioned  al)ove,  states  very  ftilly  and 
forcibly  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  H. 

•  GOME  BY.  "We  had  much  work  to 
comr  hy  the  boat"  (Acts  xxvii,  16).  rrfpiKpartts 
yt¥fceau  T^y  vkA^^,  lit-  "  to  become  masters  of 
the  lioat,"  t.  e.  to  iteoure  it  so  as  to. hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

•  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  titles  and 
oflSces  of  the  Si'IUIt  (which  see). 

COMMERCE  (1.  nnpp,  Gcscn.  p.  046: 
ifiwopia '  neffotiotio ;  flnom  "^HD,  a  fnerchant^ 
from  nnO,  travti,  Ez.  xxvii.  15 ;  A.  V.,  merchan- 

'M*e,  traffic:  2.  nbpn,  Gesen.  p.  1289:  Ez.  xxri. 
12,  rk  tnrdpxovTa^  net/afiftliones ;  in  xxviii.  5,  16, 
IS,  ifAiropleh  neffotitUio,  from      ^"^^  travel), 

I'rom  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
lleereii,  Afr.  Nai.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
inti'Jtiational  lawle  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gt^d  and  silv^  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53) ;  and  further, 
that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and 
silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Job  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
tietals  must  in  all  pn>l)al)ility  hare  been  imported 
from  other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc.  Weit/htty  c.  xii. 
3,  p.  193:  Kitto,  P/iys.  ffut  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  poai- 
tion,  tlKnigh  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  NaL  1.  468,  ii.  371, 
\7f ).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  hiden  with 
spicsB,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the 
uioDUDt  shovi  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  part 
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of  the  merehandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvtf.  %\ 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  10).  From  Egypt  it  is  ULsly 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  geocnl 
scarcity,  com  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  iu  silver,  whld: 
was  slways  weighed  ((^en.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35. 
xliii.  II,  12,  21).  Tliese  caravans  also  bnmgl^  tha 
precious  stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  In<&  bite 
Egypt  (Ex.  XXV.  3,  7:  Wilkinnon,  Anc  Kg.  ii.  885, 
237 ).  Incercourae  with  'Vyre  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  biter  poiod,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  deteiTniiied  whetho'  the  purple  in 
which  the  Egypti;ui  woolen  and  linen  cloths  wm 
dyed  was  brought  by  iaiid  from  Phoenicia,  it  ii 
certain  that  colored  cIuthR  had  long  been  made  arjd 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  tlie  use,  at  least,  of  thm. 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Moms  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5 ;  Heeren,  Adat 
Nat.  i.  352 ;  Ilerud.  i.  1 ).  The  pastioe-ground  of 
Shechem  appears  firom  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  Journeys  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14,  25;  Saalschiitz,  Arch,  Htbr.  15.  1 
159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com 
mon  among  the  S}Tian  and  Arabian  races;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  laiid-caniage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Jobri.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Sokmion  the  Hel>rew  nataoa 
ntay  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  FcHieign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  l^w,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings  vroe 
laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxriii.  12,  xxv.  13-16;  Lev. 
xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phcenician  territory  apfiear  to  have  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  afiaira  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxlii.  18:  'ludg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Ijiw  was  more  in  fa\ur  of  agricultiuv  and  against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  IG,  17;  l^ev.  xxv.;  Joseph. 
c.  Apitm,  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensile  trade  with  foi'eign  countries,  but  chiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  import  ehnnu-ter.  He  imported 
linen  yarn,  liorHcs,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of 
the  hones  some  appear  tu  have  lieen  resold  to 
Syrian  and  Canaauite  princei.  For  all  Uiese  he 
paid  in  gold,  which  was  imiKirtefi  by  sea  from  India 
and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  witii  the 
Phoenicians  (Heeren,  A*.  .Vaf.  i.  334;  1  K.  x.8S» 
29;  c;es.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  abo 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  bmught  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  fiw  Uie 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  R.  v.  0,  9;  2  Chr. 
u.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  bidian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  FjEicngeber, 
ports  on  the  iElanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
I)arid  had  probably  gained  from  Edom,  snd  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  prr* 
cious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  from  India  and  Ce}lon,  and  some  fnm 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  (tulf  and  the  E.  coast  of 
Airica  (2  Sam.  viii.  14:  1  K.  ix.  26,  x.  11,  22;  2 
Chr.  riii.  17;  Her.  iil.  114;  Uringstone,  TraveU^ 
pp.  637,  662). 

litit  the  trade  which  Sofomon  took  so  moeh  palni 

to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.     He 

built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbee  and  Pel 

i  m\Ta;  the  latter  at  least  expicasly  as  a  eamvai 
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tor  the  huul-oomma-oe  with  easura  aud 
Ai»  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  hia  death  the  mariUme  inde  declined,  and 
uk  attempt  made  by  Jehoaliaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
tuiaoooeaaful  (1  K.  xzii.  4S,  49)  [TAuaHisH, 
OriiiK].  We  knoWf  however,  that  Fhoenida  waa 
supplied  horn  Judiea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
babn  (1  K.  v.  11;  Es.  zxvii.  17;  Aeto  zii.  20; 
Joaepfa.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  2;  VU,  13),  whilst  Tynan 
dealera  brought  fiah  and  other  merchandiae  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  ftom  captivity 
(Kelt.  ziii.  10),  as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  th«i,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
OEpcrted  to  Egypt  (Ilos.  zii.  1),  and  6ne  linen  and 
jn-.«meiital  ginlles  of  domestic  manuftkcture  were 
soil  to  the  merchants  (lYov.  xzxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  lar^  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  in\-aderi  and  hcavj  imposts  on  the  iuhab> 
itanta  tu  purchase  immunity  or  to  satlsf>  demands 
fur  tribute,  must  have  inipoverisbed  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Kehoboom,  1  K.  xiv.  26 ; 
Asa,  XV.  18;  Joosh,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
Vi;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15, 16;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiaklm,  xxiii.  33,  3d;  Jehoiachin,  xziv.  IS), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  must  some- 
where ha\-e  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
men*.handise  have  been  inifMMled ;  so  miwh  so  that, 
ill  the  language  c(  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  T3Te,  and  through  its  port,  .loppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  oomitries  (Is.  ii. 
6,  16,  iu.  21-23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ks.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3;  Heeren,  As.  Nut.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Haee. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  sttU  (^oisarea  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  9,  §  6;  Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B,  J,  ii.  18,  §  10,  iii.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  wdl  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  fisstivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  ca^ed  great 
outlay  ill  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (IK. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  A/r.  Nai.  ii.  363). 

The  pkoes  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
ehisAy  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came 
Ikom  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  L  10). 

The  traders  in  hiter  times  wc9%  allowed  to  introde 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  pubKcly  soki  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 
ftfatt  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stoew 
b  hid  by  tlie  Iaw  on  foiniess  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
tix.  85,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping  slaves 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi. 
M:  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
»y  the  Jewish  doctors  (Sureiihus.  Mishn,  tk  diniim. 
%  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  IJghtfoot,  //.  //.  m  Afnttk, 
dU.  88;  Winer,  ffatukl;  Saalschiitr.,  Arck,  Bebr, 
».  15,  16).  kl.  W.  P. 

*  For  further  information  on  this  sul^t,  sn 
ihe  art.  Piukniciaiis,  HI.;  Tychsen,  />e  Qmuh. 
9i  Naciy.  //thrmtrwn  ante  KxUium  Ba&y^iumemn,\ 
%  the  Comm.  Soe,  Beg.  Sd.  OoUing,^  voL  xvL ' 
(lt06/  CI  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vinoent,  OwiiiMrer ' 
'f  ll«  AndeniM  in  th€  Indian  Oetem,  2  vob.  Lend. 
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1897  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commcre6  of 
ICgtffk,  lu  the  BM.  Bepot.  for  April  1836,  viL  884- 
890;  Commmve  of  Amdeni  BtibyUm,  lUd.  Jiity 
1887,  X.  33-66;  Albert  Barnes,  The  Ancient  0pm- 
mtrce  of  WetUm  Atia,  in  the  Amer.  BibL  BtjMM. 
Oct  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  810-828,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  GUbait,  Ledm-ea  on  Anaent  Com 
meree.  Loud.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt*s  Mtr 
eha$tCM  Mag,  vol  xix.;  aiMl  Winer,  BiU,  Beaii0. 
art.  Uandd,  A. 

•  COMPASS.  To  «  fetch  a  compass*'  (2 
Sam.  V.  23;  2  K.  iu.  9;  Acts  xxviil  18)  hi  to 
**  make  a  circuit,"  <<  go  round."  A. 

•  COMPEL  (A.  v.  in  Matt  v.  41,  Miurfc  zv. 
21).    See  Akgareuo. 


CONANFAH  (nn;'^33  [Keri,  wkern  Jtko> 

vah  crtaU*]:  Xuptplas;  Alex.  Xux*^ms'  Chont- 

ma»\  one  of  the  chiefs  C*nC^)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  san  c 
name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  [as]  Coy  i 

NIAH. 

•  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  iJ>- 
stract  term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2),  denomhiatea 
the  Judaizers  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neoes* 
sary  for  Gentile  converts,  lliey  carried  their  xeal 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instesid  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  thhik  honorable  to  them 
—  j^  wcpiTOfiiit  "^**  circumcision," — they  might 
more  justly  be  called  j^  Kararofiii,  "  the  concision  " 
or  ^^mutHatbn."  The  article  liefore  the  names  points 
out  the  persons  as  well  known.  This  is  tlie  more 
approved  expknation  (Bengel,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  EUioott,  Wordsworth,  Alfurd).  For  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  see  Wilke's 
Neutesl.  Bheior.  p.  413,  and  Winer's  NeuUsl. 
(ji'imm,  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  IL 

CONCUBINE.  tr^^^Q  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  genend  coi\jugaI  sense  of  the 

word  n*9S,  which  in  its  Uuiited  sense  is  rendered 
^*  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  comitry ;  that  o^  onicubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was«  espeeially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than 
among  ouiselves.  The  natural  desire  of  ofl^rins 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  bopr 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whde  quel- 
^n  must  be  riewed  flrom  the  point  which  touQhM 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  abve  eoncubine  who  had  many  chiklrBn  would 
beeome  a  most  important  person  m  a  femily,  espe- 
cially where  a  vrife  was  bairen.  Such  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeeil,  in  tlie  two  latter  cases,  kiat 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the 
pioceat,  analogous  to  adopUon,  by  which  the  olf^ 
spring  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  henelf. 
Frook  all  this  it  foUows  that,  save  in  so  fiur  as  the 
kttar  was  generally  a  sbve,  the  difilkenoe  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  bewara  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  ooneubinage,  wh^  really  pstained  la 
that  of  bondage. 

The  eoncnbine'seondition  was  a  doAnileoM.  Mdl 
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lalto  indciMndeiit  of  the  &ot  of  there  bebg  anoUier 
woiiuui  having  the  rigfata  of  wife  towank  the  aune 
■Mn.  The  difiereiice  probably  iay  in  the  abaeooe 
of  the  right  of  the  UMIm  dnortU^  without  which 
the  wife  eould  not  be  repudiated^  and  in  some  par- 
ticulan  of  treatment  and  oonaidention  of  wliich  we 
an  ignoiaut;  also  in  her  ooDditkm  and  righta  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  nther  than  in  the  abaenoe 
of  nuptial  ceremonieB  and  dowry,  wliich  were  non- 
wwfflitlnl ;  yet  it  ia  80  probable  that  thcw  laat  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  aaeertion  of 
the  Gemara  {HierowL  CketuboUi^  v.)  to  that  efiect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  aiao  could  not  be  dinnUMed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origui  —  not 
that  luch  dismiasale  woe  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  thoee  of  wives  —  and  n^atived  by  the  silence 
of  £r.  xzi.  and  Deut  zzl.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  rersd, 
unless  in  the  imfM^bable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
diffia«noe  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latto* 
were  a  supplementary  fiuuily  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xzii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  might  probably  succeed  to 
bnded  estate  or  other  chitif  hostage),  ax)uld  depend 
on  the  &ther*s  will  (Gen.  uv.  6).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  fether,  t.  e. 
a  slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maimon.  HnUich^Mtlnkim^  iv.),  at  least 
for  a  private  person :  (2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (3)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  Canaaiiitish 
woman,  bond  or  free.  Tlie  rights  of  (I)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7;  I'eut.  zxi.  10), 
but  (3)  was  unrecc^^nized,  and  (4)  prohibited.  Free 
Hebrew  womai  also  might  liecome  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concubuie  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shecheni,  and  such  was 
probably  Uie  state  of  the  I  .enters  concubine  (Judg. 
sx.).  The  ra^nges  nf  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  unpoverishmtot  of  families,  might  often  induce 
this  condition.  The  case  (1 )  H-as  not  a  hard  k>t. 
The  passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
Hsems  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  folbws :  —  A  man  who 
xught  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
uught  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be 
sent  **out**  (»*.  e.  in  the  se^'cnth,  v.  2),  but  might. 
If  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  fiither  on 
redemption,  i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of 
what  he  paid  fw  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
eoncubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
became  fmb  without  redemption.  Further,  lh>m 
tfie  provision  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubhie  given 
oy  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
*  after  the  manner  of  daugliters,"  we  see  that  the 
HTvile  merged  in  the  coimubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  (mb.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt  attached  to  the  ** handmaid's  son'* 

^nZDt^2l),  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  con- 

svbine  merriy  in  Judg.  ix.  18;  see  also  Ps.  czvi. 
16.  llie  piovisions  relating  to  (2)  are  mereiful  and 
miiiderate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the 
Babbk  with  distorting  con^ments. 


CONDUIT 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  eoiMBbiMi 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  fv^Wirt 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  genenk 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  righta  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Soknnon's  time  the  custonr 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Penian  harem  (S 
Sam.  zu.  8,  xvL  21;  1  K.  iL  23).  To  seise  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
fint  act  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Aboer's 
act  (2  Sam.  ill.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adongah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  inlbrmation  Seidell's  treatises  de  Uxort 
Hebrau  and  de  J  we  Natur.  tt  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Succtstumibu*^  cap.  iii ,  may  with 
sMne  caution  (aince  he  leans  souiewha*  easily  to 
rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  tho  treatises 
Sutak^  Kiddu$hw,^ad  Chthdfuth  in  the  GeLSUU 
HierosoL,  and  that  entitled  SnnJiedtin  in  thf 
Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all  these 
sre  collected  in  UgoUiii,  vol.  xxz.  de  Oxure 
Utbi'od.  a.  H. 

CONDUIT  ('^hyiT\ :  Oipayory^si  w/umhiO' 

ttu ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  from  ^^ /f  >  U)  atcend^ 
(jesen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  dther  by  Script- 
ure or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the 
pools  of  Sok>mon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  tluut  so 
large  a  work  as  the  pools  shoidd  be  constructed 
mcarely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (ICccl.  ii.  6),  and 
tradition,  lioth  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tal- 
mudical  miters,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation 
of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (MaundreU,  Early  Trttv.  p.  468; 
Hassidquist,  Ti-ar.  146;  Lightfoot,  Dtscr.  Tempi 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  612;  Uobinson,  i.  266).  Pontiu 
Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  iji  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  sa}'s  of  300  or  400  stadia  {B.  J, 
ii.  9,  §  4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distanos 
which  would  fiurly  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  tunis  and  wind- 
ings {AnL  xviii.  3,  §  2;  Williams,  JMy  6V<^,  iL 
601).  His  Implication  of  the  money  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether 
his  woric  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct*  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  ancient  woric 
would  have  been  dcHtroyed  in  some  of  the  various 
«eges  since  Sofomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though 
much  ii\jured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond 
Bethlehem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  coin-eyod  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  aUut  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  water-coorw  theu  paasei 
fkom  the  pools  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  it  Inding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  if  ear- 
rifld  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  bek>w  the 
surfeoe  of  Uie  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  sqiutfe  of  rough 
stones  Uid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  .lerusalem. 
There  it  croaies  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a 
point  above  the  pool  caUed  Birket~rs~SuUan,  thcr 
returns  S.  E.  and  E.  along  the  side  <^  the  valley 
and  under  the  wall,  and  continuing  its  coune  aloiif 
the  east  side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  U 
was  rqwired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kalaiin  i/ 
Egypt  about  a.  d.  1300  (Williams,  /Jolg  Cii^,  U 
498;  Raumer,  PaL  p.  280;  KobuisoD,  i.  Mb^m* 
347,  476,  iii.  247). 


OONBY 

1  AoKimc  the  hoAm  of  Hmkiidi  he  ii  ^d  to 
MM  Hoppnl  thg  "  upper  mtcr-oxine  of  Glbm,' 
Mid  brai^t  U  down  (Ulght  b>  the  W.  dde  oT  Um 
dtjoTDknd  (SQir.  inlLaO).  The  dinctiou  of 
thii  mttr-coum  of  coune  depsidi  on  the  ate  of 
QUhmi.  Ut.  Boblnnn  ideDtiOs  tbia  vitli  th«  Wge 
pool  eallsd  BirKtt-a- MavvUa  tt  the  bsd  of  (b« 
nlbf  of  Uiuiraii  on  the  S.  W.  lida 
■nd  eoDvden  tba  Istal;  diiconind 
ooDduit  within  tlw  citj  to  be  a  braLcb  from  Hcm- 
khh'i  vMv-oDune  <Kob.  iU.  343-4,  1.  327:  Uti. 
pp.  SlB,  139I>).  Blr.  wminnu,  on  the  othtt  tund, 
plteai  ijlhon  on  the  N.  tide,  not  bi  from  the  tombe 
of  the  king!,  and  luppoeei  the  irater-«>iirae  to  have 
brought  wmtcr  In  k  S.  direction  to  the  lanple, 
whence  it  Omred  ultinwtelj'  intu  the  I'uol  of  Siluuu, 
gc  lnwa  Pool.  One  vguioait  which  recommeoda 
thia  view  is  found  in  the  ucount  of  tJie  btenirw 
betum  the  tmiiwriee  of  Secnacherib  ind  the 
offlcon  of  tlsekiah,  which  looh  pbce  "  by  tlio  con- 
duit ot  the  upper  poo]  in  the  liighwKj'  of  iia  fulkr'i 
add"(aK.i.iii.  17),who.e«l 
c^od  br  the  "  hiUer'g  manun 
JoHphiu  HtttheN.  &.iideafllw  dt;,  and  b} 
the  ooee  weO-known  die  eaUed  the  Ctinp  of  the 
kmjjUau*  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  f.  4,  {  3,  T,  {  3,  and  13, 
S  9),     [GutoNj  JKIIUSA1.E1I.]  a.  W.  P 

CONEY  [f^'W:  iaatwan,  x'"f<nri>^> 
e.  I  Karr^I-  charvgrt/UuM,  itrinatetu,  Itput- 
cmImi),  ■  gregarioua  animal  of  the  daaa  Pachj'dei- 
mala,  which  b  Ibuud  in  Caleatine,  living  iu  tht 
oavca  and  cleOa  of  (he  roclu,  and  baa  been  em- 
neoiialr  idenUfied  with  the  Uabblt  or  Coik).  Ita 
■oientllW  name  is  Ugiia  Sgitacut.  The  7^07  is 
nmtioDed  four  Unwa  in  the  O.  T.  In  l«v.  u.  G 
and  in  Deut.  iIt.  T  it  ia  dedaied  to  be  unclain, 
beoHiM  It  ehewa  the  cud,  but  doea  not  divide  the 
boof.  In  Pa.  civ.  18  wti  are  Wl 
nitigt  tot  the  cotieja,"  and  in  Pror.  ui.  36  that 
'■  the  ^onajra  an  but  a  feeUe  folk,  jet  make  thaj 
tbeir  hoUM  iu  tba  meka."     The  Hjrai  aatiafiea 


oaetlj  the  expreaaiona  In  the  two  lant  paaaaffei 
and  ita  beinj^  reckoned  anionic  the  ruminating  aj 
imala  la  no  difllculty.  the  hare  iKing  alao  erroni 
Dualj  placed  b^  the  ncnd  wrlten  in  the  aame  ctaa 
becaoae  the  action  of  lit  jawi  inwmlilea  that  oF  tl 
nmiinating  anlmala.  IU  cokir  ia  graj  or  hiDwn  i 
the  back,  white  on  the  beUj;  It  ia  like  the  aipli 
aannot,  icarceiT  of  the  aiie  of  the  domntic  ca 
having  kmg  hair,  a  very  ihort  tall,  and  roi-nil  au 
It  ia  very  ooniinon  in  Sjria,  eepeeiall j  on  i^  ■»  ridgee 
of  l^luion,  and  ia  found  aln  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
Upper  Egjfl,   Abyaainia,  and   Palntina  (Wibon, 
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LaiKb  tf  Oa  BBUt,  iL  «  IE).    TIm  Anbi  oaD  Ita 


W/J-' 


we  find  the  tam  |^hAJ.  Ao'iiii=A^iin  (Piwail 
iotic  /oww.  June,  ISoS,  p.  fill).  The  Am- 
name  ia  aaUAto,  under  which  name  tlta  \j- 
lai  ia  dacrlhad  bj  Driiee,  who  alao  gin*  a  Bgrac 
of  It,  and  BHUiona  the  bet  that  the  Araba  aln 


d  it  Jkjlun,!  ^-AJ  *i«,    "ah 


childrm  of  Imel."  lite  hyrai  ia  mentioned  by 
KobinaoD  (Ui.  33T),  aa  oecurring  in  the  aidea  of 
the  chaam  of  the  Litany  ajjpoaite  to  Btlit.  U( 
sayg  that  it  li  aeen  coining  out  of  the  cirAa  of  tba 
Todti  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  aummer  only  towaida 
ng.  The  derivation  of  1^1^  from  the  unuaed 
'[^'(D,  to  hide,  chiefly  In  the  earth,  la  obi  ma. 


The  Hfrax  Sjrtncat  la  o 

be  the  fil4pAdii  of  the  Itible,  and  the  point  may 

turly    be   ovuidered    nlidactorily   aetUed.       Tba 

"ooney"  or  rabbit  of  the  A,  V..  although  it  auita 

the  Soiptuial  alluaiana  in  every  particular,  except 

'*     mattfv  of  ita  ruminating,  ia  t<i  be  T^)ec(ed.  ai 

ihbit  la  nowhen  found  In  the  lUlile  landai 

an  aeveral  apeciea  or  vaiietiea  of  hare,  but 

the  rabbit  b  not  known  to  eiial  there  in  a  wild 

ta.*     The  Jerboa  (Jh/nu  AZg^iina'i  which  Bo- 

irt  {Ilif^rm.  ii.  409),  KowunUUer  {.SchU.  in  Le*. 

fi),  and  othen  have  Kimht  to  identify  with  th* 

{fiAdn,  must  alao  be  ngeeted,  fur  it  l>  the  natuie 

of  tba  jerboaa  to  iiihnbit  nody  placea  and  nut  atony 

a  curioui  'u  5iid  Bochart  quoting  kite- 

I,  in  order  lu  prove  tl>at  the  miir  da- 

notea  tba  Jerboa,  whereaa  the  deschpUon  H  thb 

animal  aa  given  by  Damir,  Uiauhari,  and  c4hcn, 

exactly  auita  the  hyrai. 

"  The  Kvi£r,"  aaja  Giauhaii,  *^  b  an  ai  imal  lev 
ban  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
rhich  Damu-  conicUy  mnarka,  "  when  be  layi  It 
aa  no  tall,  be  meant  that  it  haa  a  very  abort  ana." 
Now  thb  deacription  enlinl}  pula  the  jerboa  out 
of  (be  queition.  fbr  all  Ibe  tptcis  of  jerboa  air 
n(niu4uible  for  their  k>ng  taila. 

Witb  regard  to  the  localittea  of  the  ayni,  it 
doea  not  appear  that  it  b  uow  very  common  in  I'al- 
though  it  ia  ■u-.<>ianally  aeen  in  the  billy 
parte  of  that  cnuntrj  Schubert  »}>  "of  the 
Wobw  (//jT'ii  Sji-id-w),  wo  could  dwoover  na 
trace  in  either  Pal»»tiUB  or  SjTla:"  upon  thu  Dr 
Wilaon  (Un-Uofta:  SMe,  il.  28 )  nmarkf ,  «  Wr 
wen,  we  beUere,  tbo  fint  Eumpean  tnvellera  who 
actually  noticed  thb  animal  within  the  proper 
bouiida  of  the  Holy  l^nd,"  thb  waa  amongiit  the 
Tvcka  at  Mar  Saba.  Ikuce,  however,  noticed  thoe 
aniniab  plentiAiDy  in  l^banon,  and  among  the  rocka 
at  the  Pbanui  Pnmontorinni  or  Cope  hlohainmed. 
Ihf  t;iilf  of  Sust  and  Shaw  (Tiviv.  U.  16v, 
Sro  edo  alia'  law  the  hyrai  on  Ldaiion,  and  nya 
"it  ia  ^inunon  in  other  placea  of  thb  coDntry." 
I>r,  I  looker  in  hit  recent  joamey  to  tba  Lebanob 
and  Paleatine  «w  no  hyiu  aoywbeav,  and  tayi  bt 

Dt  llehrewt  tia<  *v«r  Hto  tanportad  ipadiaaDa  «f 
I  nbbit,  than  ean  ba  no  doubt  that  H  would  ban 
m  iDclodtd  ondtr  tba  Hahivw  tann  wwrt,  wUeh  It 
I  AraMa  aaiaa  at  Al^po  tot»>  of  tkla  anAal  an* 
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CONFECTION 


«M  tdid  it  bcoQibed  to  the  iterik  hills  of  Ihe  Jor- 
ikn  and  Dead  Sea  v-alleys  onlj;  Thomson  {Land 
mud  Book,  p.  298}  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
vmoiafc  ^0  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurdn.^ 

Uemprich  {Symbola  Phyt.  p.  i.)  enumentes 
three  species  of  hyrax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows:  //.  Syiiaau,  Mount  Sinai;  B.  habemt^ 
Jcus,  mountains  nn  the  coast  of  Abyssinia;  —  this 
is  the  Adihueo  of  Bruce  —  and  /f.  rufic^Uy  Don- 
gak.  'ilie  Amharic  name  of  Ashkuko  is,  acoord- 
iiig  to  Bruce,  derived  from  "  the  long  hertnaoeous 
hairs  which  like  small  thorns  grow  alH)ut  his  back, 
and  which  in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok.**  A  tame 
hrnu  WHS  kept  bj  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of 
the  aiiinuU'H  jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  "  it  chewed  the  cud ;  **  it  is  worthy  uf  re- 
ouu'k  tliat  the  poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake 
witli  respect  to  his  tame  hares.  'Ilie  flesh  of  the 
hyrax  is  said  to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flawr;  the 
Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssiuia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  uor  do  the 
Mohammedans:  see  Oedmann  (Vermuch.  SanitH. 
pt.  V.  ch.  ii.)>  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of 
the  Ci^  hyrax  (//.  caperuU),  as  well  as  that  of 
ttie  Asi^c  species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See 
also  Sparman  ( Tmv.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  ( Trav. 
1.  190).  lliis  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  ii.  413). 

llie  hyrax  is  zo<ilogically  a  very  interesting  an- 
unal,  for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Rodenday  in  which  order  this  genus  was  originally 
placed,  its  true  aflinities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  sixe  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gray  places  Uie 
hyrax  in  his  sub-fiunily  Rhinoceiina,  &mily  EU- 
{^antUiiB ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles;  the  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  oongr^ate  in  groups  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  which  Uiey  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  gratvs  and  the  young  shoots  of 
shrulis.  Some  olMenerH  have  remarked  that  an 
old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  somid  like  a  whistle  to 
apprise  his  companions  when  danger  Uireatens ;  if 
thii  is  a  fisct,  it  forcibly  illustrates  Prov.  xzx.  24, 
9^},  where  the  shdphdn  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
things  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  **  are  ex- 
eecding  wise."  W.  H. 


*  CONFECTION  (Ex.  xxx.  85.  stands  for 
coiuiMund  or  mixture,  a  Latin  sense  of  the  word. 

H. 

•  CONFIRMATION.    [BAPxisii,  p.  244.] 
CONGREGATION    {Tl'lVy  bnj7,    from 

/H|l  to  call  =  oofwocatUm :  ffwayuyli ;  iKKkrr 
ffla,  in  Dsut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1 :  oongregatiOj  eccU- 
IM,  ooBtos).  This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect 
OS  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
ratlier  than  political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
m  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Ex.  xii.  19) ;  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  ap- 
wopriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population 
^Num.  XV.  15);  in  each  case  it  expruBses  the  idea 
af  the  Koman    CivUas  or  the   Greek  woAiTf/a. 


CONGREGATION 

Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (PP*^ :  ab^.i^^f^ 
ineUffttvi ;  A.  V.  **  home-bom,  boxii  hi  the  land,* 
the  term  specially  descripti\'e  of  the  Israelite  in  of^ 
position  to  the  non-Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19:  l^ev.  xfi 
29;  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a  meiuber  of  toe  oongre|g»> 
tion,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probablj 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  in>portant| 
however,  to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  poUticai 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  huxuse ;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  the  house,  wheni%  was  funned  in  as 
ascending  scale  the  family  or  collection  of  houses, 
the  ii-ibt  or  collection  (^  fiunilies,  and  the  omgr^ 

gatkm  or  collection  of  tribes.  Strangers  (D^^3) 
settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised,  wvre  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  (Dcut.  xxiii.  1  AT.)  admitted  to  the 
privily  of  ciUzensliip,  and  are  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  tlie  congregation  in  its  mere  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19;  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  16);  it 
appears  doubtfiil,  however,  whether  they  were  repre* 
sented  in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  members  of  any  house;  theur  position 
probably  resembled  that  of  the  itp6li*voi  at  Athens. 
Ihe  oongr^ation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comUia  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legisbitive  and  judicial 
powen.  In  this  o^iacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  patriarchal  representation,  each  houfe,  fiun- 
ily,  and  tribe  being  rqirasented  by  its  Lead  or 

father.    These  delegates  were  named  'H'^Vlf  ^3!^. 

{wpwfi^Ttpoi:  tenioresi  "elders");  D"*S'*tp3 («p- 
XOKTci:  pi-incipes  ;  "princes");   and   sometimes 

^^^''"7^  {MicKitToi'-  qtdtfoeabantur.  Num.  xvi. 2 ; 

A.  V.  "renowned,"  "&mous").  The  number  of 
these  representatives  being  inconveniently  huge  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standmg 
committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  al- 
\-er  trumpets,  and  the  plaoe  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  taber- 

nacle  of  the  congrtgaikm  (T^'^D,  lit.  flace  of 
meeting)  (Num.  x.  3):  the  occasions  of  such  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Ex. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  reoeivs 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev.  viii.  4). 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of  one  trum- 
pet (Num.  X.  4),  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  the 
whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of  publie 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  offenses 
(Num.  XV.  33,  xxxv.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  (l.ev.  xxiv.  14;  Num. 
XV.  85);  they  joined  ui  certain  of  the  ncrifioes 
(I^v.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  ix.  15).  The 
people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     After  the  occupaiion  of 


•  •Ki*.  Tctsteasa,  whoasa  nstafaHst  ifms  the  mora 
MSK  In  Ids  efllnla,  caught  one  of  thsse  anlmsls  (which 
It  is  sKtramely  difllcuH  to  do)  smoiiff  the  ellA  on  the 
V.  W  Stale  er  tlw  Dead  Sea,  and  dMcribw  H  as  an- 


stvwlng  perfcctly  to  wliat  Is  asM  In  Prov.  xxx  M,  tt 
both  as  to  its  flbebleiMas  and  lu  singular  eonning  aai 
power  of  sslf-pranrratioii.  See  his  Lamd  ^  ItmA^  % 
•d.  p.  968  (Uwdon,  1866).  & 
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fee  hud  of  Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled  i 
ally  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
lelq^ates  were  summoned  bj  messengers  (2  Chr. 
ux.  d)  to  such  places  as  might  be  appointed,  most 
Anquently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x.  17,  zi.  II,  xx.  1; 
1  &un.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  Mace.  iii.  46);  thej  came 
attended  each  vrith  his  band  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
XX.  2  ff.).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre 
gation  being  assembled  for  judicial  purposes  (Judg. 
XX.};  on  other  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  5,  xxxiv.  2i));  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19), 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  Jelioahaz  (2  K.  xxUi.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  term  truyaywY/if  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  apfdied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  l.?1)D  bilV) 
is  invariably  rendered  ^  (rin)i^  rod  fAoprvplou^  tab- 

emaculutn  Ustimonii^  the  word  T71D  bdng  con- 

fideredsn^lX!^.  was  transfisnod  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
number  of  families  were  collected.         W.  L.  B. 

*  "  Congregation,**  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  iKKKriaia  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
instead  of  "  church  **  (A.  Y.).  That  is  the  render- 
iug  in  the  older  English  versions  (Tyndale's,  Cran- 
mer's,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinsu,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  all  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinod,  Olshausen,  L)e  Wette,  Meyer,  Lechler, 
Alford).  U. 

CONI'AH.     [Jeconiaii.] 
CONONFAH  (in;5313  {ychom  Jthovah  es- 
tablishes] :  Xvysylns;  [Vat.  in  ver.  12  XotfitPiat;] 

Alex.  X«x'^'tt'*  Chonenias)j  a  I^evite,  ruler  (1''«lj) 
of  the  ofi^rings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezduah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Priest.] 

*  CONVENIENT  signifiei  "^beooming,  fit^ 
ting,  appropriate  '*  in  several  passages,  e.  g.  Prov. 
XXX.  8;  Jer.  xl.  4;  Kom.  i.  28;  Eph.  v.  4;  Philem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
tranalatori.  It  is  the  rendering  of  iiyrJKoy  and 
KoBfiKoy  in  the  N.  T.,  and  was  an  ancient  Latin 
sense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  terms 
oi  which  Archbishop  Whateiy  remarks  that  "  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the 
leader,  than  those  entirely  out  of  use.  The  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  false  light/*  See  his  Bacon's  Essays  *  with 
Annotatioiu  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
1863).  H. 

*  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  always  denotes 
"  course  of  life,"  •*  conduct.**  In  the  N.  T.  u  com- 
monly represents  the  Greek  kyturrpo^ ;  onoe  Tp6- 
wot.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  eorwersatian  is  in 
Seam,*'  it  is  the  rendering  of  iroXlrtvfu  The 
^bable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
traoaktion,  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven.*'        A. 

CONVOCATION  (K^rjO,  fbom  «nr  CO- 
jore;  oomp.  Num.  x.  2;  Is.  i'.  13).  This  term  is 
ippiied  invariably  to  roMtan<{s  of  a  reUgiam  char- 
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acter,  in  contradistinction  to  comgregndim^  in  wbiol 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled 

Hence  it  is  connected  with  Q7'lp,  httly^  and  is  a|>> 
plied  only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  anuml 
festivals  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16;  l^v.  xxiii.  2  ff. ; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  ffl,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  exoq^ 
Uon  (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pent»> 
touch.  The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  a4jective=s 
KKnr6s^  i-riKkrrros;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Uiat  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering. 

W.L.B. 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  .lews,  Uie  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection,  llie  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  firom  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediato  consumption  of  an  aoimaL 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  On 
the  arrival  cf  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
hunb,  cr  calf,  was  killed  ((<en.  xviii.  7;  Luke  xt. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  tlie  bkxxl  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H  v^),  or  boil- 
ing ( /^S) :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  dther 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  I  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  wag 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  ^C^9  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(heuoe  the  priest's  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  nuuw 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Kz.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  inftf 
fix>m  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes^ 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  haring  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  oflering 
of  the  first-fruita  (Ex.  2.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ex. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surfiiee  was 
firom  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  meat 
would  turn  out  knthsoroe  (6);  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (fT^d  C^'M'* 
LXX.:  jtiSy  Vulg.),  irare  served  up  separately 
^Tudg.  vi.  19),  Uie  broth  being  used  vrith  unleoir- 
ened  bread,  and  butter  (Gien.  x^iiL  8),  aa  a  sauee 
for  dipping  morseb  of  bread  into  (Burckhacdt's 
HoteSj  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  sohlgUy 
ipioed  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished; 

such  dishes  were  called  D^Q^^Q  (Gen.  xxriL  4| 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similaiftty  in 
the  culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  IJgypI- 
ians  (Wilkuison's  Ane.  Egypt  ii.  374  ffT).    Vi^ 
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llabfei  wme  osuaUj  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
(Gen.  zzv.  29;  2  K.  iv.  38).  FUh  was  also  cooked 
{Ix^t  i'wrov  u4pos'  pucU  aui;  Luke  zziv.  42), 
probably  brotlea.  The  cooking  waa  in  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistzess  of  Uie  househoM  (Gen. 

Kviii.  6);  professional  oooks  (D^H^^)  were  after- 
wards employed  (1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23).     'llie 

utenaila  required  were  —  Q^'?''3  (xvrp^oSct: 
dt]fttxfpodt»)f  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (I^ev.  xi  35) ; 

"^^3  {\4^i;  M>e»),  a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 
^7K  {Kp^dypa'-  /lucintdfi)^  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hook;  *1>J  {\4 fins'  oUa)j9.  wide,  open,  metal  vea- 
wA,  resembling  a  fluh-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
1  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 

TSn^,  Tn,  nnvjj,  pots  probaWy  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  di£kring  frt>m  each  other 

ioea  not  appear;  and,  lastly,  rWlV?,  or  H'^n'lb?, 

Jishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V. 
*  bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

GO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  tis  r^f^  K«y;  I^hro.  [and 
nach.]  with  ABC  [D£  Sin.],  K£),  Acta  xxi.  1. 
[Coa.] 

COPPER  (n^nj.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  alwa}-B  rendered  **  hrsiss,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Buaam).  lliis  metal  is  usually  found  as  p}Tites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  makchite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  iti  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occaaionally 
in  a  luitive  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
waa  ahnoftt  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  [turpows;  for  which  ita  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  renderud  it  practically  a\'ailable.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  {fi4\as  8*  ovk  (axt  o'lSijpos,  Hes.  Ojjp.  ti 
Dies,  149;  Lucr.  v.  1285  ff.).  in  India,  bow- 
ever,  ita  maimfiftcture  has  been  practiced  from  a 
very  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple, 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  (Napier.  Anc.  Woi-ktr*  in  Meinl^ 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  Scriptures;  and,  fit>m  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  to  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ven- 
tured to  doubt  whether  in  that  place  ^X*?3  means 
iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  hi 
oountlew  abmidanoe  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
2lhpiUttr8  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
beiut(  called  "the  copper  sea*'  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8)«  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
Ihe  Jews  were  net  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii. 
18;  Deut.  iv.  20,  Ac.),  and  appear  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  ^iii.  9 ;  Is.  Ii.  1).  We  read 
alK>  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  polish 
(2  Chr.  iv.  16 ) ;  and  even  of  copper  arma,  as  hehneta, 
ipears,  Ac.  (1  Sam.  x>ii.  5,  6,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16). 
ITie  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  IS. 
tvlii.  34,  shouM  be  rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since 

Jie  term  for  steel  is  iT^bQ  or  Vl-:SO  ^n2 
{northern  iron).  Th  y  could  hardly  haw  applied 
topper  bo  these  purpo  -oti  without  {x  ssessing  some 
*iKliei(Mia  system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  foigot- 
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ten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  haniei  aiid 
ebtftic  tlian  we  can  make  it 

It  haa  been  maintained  that  the  catting-tools  at 
the  EgyptianSf  with  which  they  worked  the  grantti 
and  porph}Ty  of  their  monumoits,  were  made  oi 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  ui  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  Ac.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iros 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac* 
ticed  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-disoovery 
of  any  ronains  of  steel  or  iron  implementa.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

The  only  phioe  in  the  A.  V.  where  "copper  "  Is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fine  cop 
per,  precious  as  gold  "  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  67;  trK^mi 
XoAicoi;  <rrikfio¥ToSf  Hid^opa,  iwtdvfiiird  iv  xgur 
irit^\  otrii  fuUfentit;  »« vases  of  Cwintiiian  bn«««" 
Syr.;  "ex  orichalco,"  Jun.),  perhi^  aimikr  to 
those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K.  vii.  45;  Dan.  x.  6. 
They  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot.  t/e  Minib,  Auscuit.).  Then  were 
two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (Serv.  ad  ACn. 
xii.  87),  which  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had 
k>ng  been  extuict  ui  his  time,  but  which  Oiardin 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatn  under  the  name 
Calmbac  (Kosenm.  /.  c);  the  other  artificial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  I^Kticrpop,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  auti-chalcum),  which  Bochart  (Hieroz.  vi. 
ch.   16,  p.  871  fi'.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

b&^C^f  *  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  ITPp 

(copper)  and  Chald.  S^^l?  ( ?  gold,  Ex.  I.  4,  27, 
viii.  2) ;  ^Ac«crpoir,  LXX. ;  electrum,  Vulg.  (&AA^* 
rvwop  xp^^^f  Hesych.;  to  which  Suid.  adda, 
fi€tuyfi4voy  U\^  icaX  \iel^).  On  this  aubataiwe 
see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gesenius 
considers  the  xoAjcoA/jBoyoy  of  Hev.  i.  15  to  be 

XoAjcbs  Kiwap6s  =  ^9^!  n  ;  he  diflera  ftvm  Bo- 
chart, and  argues  that  it  means  merely  '*  smooth  or 
}iolished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxni.  13,  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merehants  of  Ja- 
van,  Tubal,  and  Mesbecb,  is  alluded  to.  IVobably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  Ac.,  who  worked  the  oop 
per  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Momit  Cau- 
casus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  xo^cvs  is  rendered  "coppei^ 
smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  ia 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391);  xoA- 
icc^s,  wat  tcyv/t9}s,  koI  6  i(ryvpoK^os  «ea2  i 
Xpvffox^os  (llesych.). 

"  ( 'opper  '*'  u  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvL  36  (A.  V. 
"filthiness  );  d^txfViS  rhy  x^'^^*^  ^^^f  LXX.; 
"efiusuui  est  aa  tuum,"  Vulg. ;  and  in  N.  T.  (x«A>* 
irovs,  rovro  M  xpvffov  koX  rov  hpy^oov  IXrvar, 
Hesych.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  COPTIC  VERSION.     [Vkhmohb,  Ajt- 

CIEKT  (EgTPTIAN).] 

*  COR  nb :  K6poi''  cvnu)  a  measure  of  ca- 
I>fl/nty,  the  same  as  the  homer  (Ez.  xlv.  14;  1  K 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  maig.;  FjEr.  vii.  22,  maig).     fltf 
Wf.IG  111*8  AKD  Mkasl'i:k8,  II.  §  2.  A. 

CORAL  (n'^OS"^,  i-hnSOi :  fitrimpa;  Sjmm 
&^tlkd\  *^vi60'  ierieum,  exeeUa)  ocean  sidy,  a 
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te  Hmiewluit  doubtAil  renderiiig  of  the  Hebrew 
rdindlh^  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  *^  No  meotion  shall  he 
nade  of  oonl  (ramothj  margin)  or  of  pearls,  foi 
Jbe  price  ef  wisdom  is  above  rubiea;  **  and  in  Rz. 
czvii.  16,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
wares  which  Syria  brought  to  the  maikeU  <?  Tjre. 
The  old  yenions  fiul  to  aflbrd  us  any  clew;  the 
LXX.  gives  merdy  the  etymological  meaning  of  tlie 
Hebrew  term  «' lofty  things;**  the  Vulg.  in  Kz. 
{I.  c.)  reads  "silk.**  Some  have  coi\}ectim)d  " rh:- 
Qooeroe  skins,**  deriving  the  original  word  Itdiii 
rtem  (the  uniccm  of  the  A.  V.),  which  word,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  this  animal.  [Uki- 
OOKN.]  Schultens  (CommftU.  m  Jv^m,  1.  c.) 
gives  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
untntnslated.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  uuder- 
stand  "  red  coral  **  by  rdmAth.  Gesenius  ( Thea. 
8.  V.)  er'i\jecture8  "black  coral**  (?),  assigning  the 
red  kind  to pet^im  ("rubies,**  A.  V.):  see  Kunr. 
Michaelis  {Supfd.  Lex,  Ihbr.  p.  2218)  translates 
rAmfith  by  Lt^mlet  ffateUin-um^  i.  e.  L,  bezunitHci^ 
as  if  from  rf/n,  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
gazelle.  The  LnpU  bezotrtiicus  of  IJnnieus  d(v 
jotes  the  calcareous  concretions  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  of  tlie  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  (AtUi- 
lope  cerricnpra^  Pallas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  talisman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
dans  attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  concretions.  The  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that 
I'dmdth  doiotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satbfied  with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  *«  Coral  ** 
has  decidedly  the  best  chum  of  any  other  substances 
to  represent  the  rdmdth.  The  natural  upward 
form  of  growth  of  the  CoraUium  rubrtini  is  well 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  "  price  **  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  properly 
denotes  "a  drawing  out;**  and  i^pears  to  have 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls 
were  obtuned  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or 
dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by 
long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re^ 
membered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Fine 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  worth 
at  much  as  £  10  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones  are 

rhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
-  Pliny  says  (AT.  /T.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearia.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traden,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
voxrlu  (Rosenmiilks-,  Schol.  in  Ez.  xxvii.  1H),  would 
tn  his  day  run  all  over  the  worid  "  lucri  cupiditate,*' 
3iay  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  coral  treasures;  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abund- 
antly found.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us,  often 
3ocun  in  ancient  Egyptian  Jewdry  as  beads,  and 
rut  into  charms.  W.  H. 

tORBAN  (]|l"1|5  [(fering]i  9Apop:  oblaHof 

'd  N  T.  KopfiM  expl.  by  Mmmf,  and  in  Vulg.  do- 
•ipn  ised  only  in  I^ev.  ana  Num.,  except  in  Rz. 
a.  28,  xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
iloody  or  bloodless,  but  particulariy  ir  fulfillment 
4%  vow  The  bkw  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  (1) 
ifflnnative:  (2)  negative.  By  the  former,  persona, 
utmola.  and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God, 
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but,  with  certain  limitations,  they  were  iMiwnlih 
by  money  payment*.  By  the  latter,  permit  bitor 
dieted  themselves,  or  were  iuterdi^ed  by  theb 
parents  fkt>m  the  use  of  certain  things  lawftil  in 
tbetiiwlves,  as  wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  un- 
limited period  (I^ev.  xxvii.;  Num.  xix.;  Judg.  xiil. 
7 ;  Jer.  xxxv.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  4;  ^.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1 ;  AcU  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23, 24).  Upon  these  rules 
the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  hud  down  tliat  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  fron 
using  for  himself,  but  fhtMU  giving  to  another,  oi 
receiving  fhmi  him  some  particuhir  olgect  whethei 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  uf  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  at  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,*'  t.  e.  *•  let  it  be  Corban.**  So  for  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  hehl  at  binding 
tlie  incomplete  exchmaUens  of  anger,  and  called 

Uiem  n*)1\  hamdkt.  A  person  might  thuc  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistanoe 
from  some  particuhu*  person  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress ;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient  ob- 
ligation under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  wat  alfowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  hi 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  I^ord  found  fault  (Matt  xv.  6;  Biark  vii. 
11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  Uw. 

Theophrattua,  quoted  by  Joaephut,  notices  th« 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  hut  ui 
naming  the  word  oorban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Jotephus  calls  the  treaamy  in  which  oflferings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  icop/3ayas, 
as  in  Matt  xxvii.  6.  Origen*s  account  of  the  cor- 
ban-system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  a»> 
sistance  to  parents  on  the  ground  that  thiy  had 
already  contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  rrlieved  (Jo- 
seph. B,  /.  ii.  9,  §  4:  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  [ed.]  Su- 
renhus.,  de  Votu^  i.  4,  ii.  2;  Cappellua,  Grotiua, 
Hammond,  IJghtfoot,  Hor.  Ifebr.  on  Matt  xv.  6; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  v.  §  392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows; 
Okfekings.]  H.  W.  p. 

GOR'BE  {Xop$4i  [Aid.  Kop$4:]  Ckoraba),  1 
Esdr.  V.  12.  This  luune  apparently  answers  tr 
Zaccai  hi  the  littt  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  (bjn,  -in.?,  "^-^P*  ^5)-  « 

•    •  •  •  1  • 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  midrv 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  wat  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.     (1.)  For 

fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  ^H'^P  is  more 

particuhriy  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40;  It. 
liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  fiivorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  ooitls  which  held  it  in  itt 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  << excellency**) 
torn  away?**;  Ecd.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  kading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  ex\  iii.  27 ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  *'  (Job  xxx 
ll)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cait  (la.  v.  18)  or  a  pfough  (Job 
xxxix.  10).     (4.)  For  binduig  prisoners,  more  par- 

ticulariy  Ph^  (Judg.  xv.  13;  Pk.  ii.  3,  cxxix.  4, 
Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  met^horical  expressioi 
*^ bands  of  luce''  (Hot.  xi.  4).  (6.)  For  bow- 
strings (Pi.  xi.  2),  made  of  eslgiit ;  inch  an  spoken 

of  jj  Jodg.  xvi.  7  (D'^nb  trniri^,  a.  v.  «  gnr. 
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■Itlis;**  bat  nMire  properij  ptvpal  iypai,  fresh  or 
moiit  bow-«tiiiig§).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
ongB  "  of  a  Tcawl  (b.  zzziii.  23).     (7.)  For  meas- 

uring  ground,  the  fiill  expression   being    ^^U 

nro  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  vu.  17; 
^ech.  ii.  1):  hence  to  **caBt  a  cord  *'  =  to  asagn  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  Une  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
F».  xvi.  6 ;  Ex.  xivii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  ff.  the  Une^  or  tract,  of  Argob^  i)eut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebkl.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring 
[Fismscj;  Fowling;  Humtikg].  (9.)  For  at- 
taching articles  of  dress;  as  the  wrealhen  chuitu 

{rb>V)j  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (Ex.  xzviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 
17).  (10.)  For  fSutening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  G). 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plammet.  The  line  and 
plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  13;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  hence  to  destroy  by  line 
and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7)  has  been  understood  as  =  regular,  systematic 
destruction  (ad  normam  et  UbtU'nn,  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  125):  it  may  however  !«  referred  to  the  carpen- 
t<>r*s  level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  fiat  surface 
(comp.  Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  ii.  15;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To 
plaM  a  rope  on  the  head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  sub- 
mission. The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied  according  to  the  strength  required;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel 
hide,  as  stiU  used  by  the  Uedouins  for  drawing 
water  (Burokhardt*s  Ntftfs^  i-  4G);  the  F^ptians 
twisted  these  strips  together  into  tiiongs  for  sandak 
md  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kgypt.  iii. 
145).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  fiax  (Is.  xix. 
II).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin  of  the 
word  irxotyiov  (Flin.  xix.  9),  which  is  generally 

used  by  the  I.XX.  as  =  vDH,  and  more  particu- 

larly  in  the  word  ]103^  (Job.  xti.  2\  which  pri- 
marily means  a  reed;  in  the  Talmud  {Ervbhin^  fol. 
58)  bulrushes,  oner,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
nuterials  of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna 

{SoUih,  i.  §  6)  the  "^"120  b^H  is  explained  as 
funis  vimineus  sen  $alignu».  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  axoivif^  '^  applied  to  the  whip  which  our 
Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in 
the  former  passage  ci  the  rushes  on  which  the  cat- 
tle were  Uttered ;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  cortk 
leems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
risewhere.  W.  L.  B. 

•  CORDS  OF  SHEOL.  [Snares  of 
)bath,  Amer.  ed.] 

CO'RE  (Koi>^,  N.  T.  4  K. :  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
IS;  Jude  11.     [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  (12:  KApioV^  connndnm). 
The  plant  called  Coricandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  staUc;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
raddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globuhr,  grayish, 
ipicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
Baeh  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
■«  uied  by  confectioners  and  druggists.    The  Car- 
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thaginians  called  it  yol9  =  '^  (Diosoarid.  UL  M) 
The  etymok>gy  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-  ves 

sek  may  have  su^iested  a  name  derived  from  1*1^ 
to  cut  (Gesen.).     It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bibk 
(Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7).     In  both  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.       "SV.  U. 

COR'INTH  (K6piveos:  [Corifithus]),  This 
city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geograph- 
ical position,  its  eminence  in  Cireek  and  Komau 
history,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographioally  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  eveiy 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  t*the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Find.  Ntm.  vi.  44) 
and  "the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus*'  (Xeii.  Ayes, 
2).  No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by 
land  except  by  this  way,  and  without  forcing  some 
of  the  defenses  which  have  lieen  rai8e<l  from  one  sea 
to  the  other  at  various  intenaU  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  8trup;les  of  the  Turks 
with  the  modem  Greeks,  or  witli  the  Venetians. 
But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
guished by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature  — 
namely,  the  AcrocorintJius,  a  vsst  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptiy  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extfflisive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town. 
The  view  from  thb  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  embraces  those  on  the  northern  sh<H« 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  vrith  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  its  ishuds,  and  the 
hills  roimd  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  being  dis- 
tiucUy  visible  at  a  distance  of  46  miles.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  .\crr>corinthus,  to  the  north,  was 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  plain,  which  lies  between  Cen- 
chresB,  the  harbor  on  the  Saronic,  and  Lechseum, 
Uie  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

llie  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  eariiest  passage  in  her  prog- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Phcpnicisn.  But 
at  the  most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Ilom.  JL  u.  570;  Find.  OL 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  eflbrts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  colonies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  fiirst  and  most  flour- 
ishing sent  out  ftt>m  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest 
nassages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  battie  of  Chaeronea  (b.  c.  338) 
the  Macedonian  kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Aflo'  the  battie  oif  C}'noeoephalfle 
(n.  c.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
Achiean  league.  Here  the  Roman  ambassadors 
were  maltrested :  and  the  consequence  was  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corintii  with  which  wc 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  ool- 
ony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  bs 
earcfuHy  reroembered.     A  period  cf  a  hondipi 
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fcan  lulmisd,  during  nhicfa  the  place  mi  il- 
nxMt  Dlttfl]'  dMolale.  Tht  mardiuiU  oF  the 
[itbmiu  ratired  to  Ddo.  Ths  pceodeuc}  -jf  the 
Itlhtnian  gsmeii  wm  givoD  to  Uw  peoide  tt  Sicjon. 
Coriatb  Memed  bloUed  OtHn  the  nup;  till  Jiiliiu 
Cc«u  refouDdtd  IIm  eitj,  which  thcncefbrth  ma 
oUkd  Culonii  JaSa  Cormthut.  The  new  cit;  ma 
btidly  km  dittinguiibad  thin  tlie  old,  uid  it  mc- 
qiuied  M.  freHh  importAnce  m  the  metropolii  of  the 
UomaD  provitice  or  Aoiiaia.  We  And  Galuo, 
hrother  of  the  philoeoplier  Seneca,  njsaxng  Um 
IHuKtioni  of  procDiiaui  here  {Aoheia  wai  m  tendtO' 
ihl  pniviiice)  during  St.  Paul'i  fint  neideoee  *t 
Corinth,  in  the  reii^n  oT  CUudiui. 

Thit  reeidence  cunliimed  for  1  ftu  uid  til 
DKintht,  and  th«  circuuutaucea,  which  oocurred 
during  the  courae  of  it,  are  related  it  lame  length 
(AoU  iviii.  1-18).  SL  Pwl  tntd  reoentlr  puied 
(krDagh  tlicedonla.  He  aune  to  Ccrintli  (hnn 
A'Jmait  iliartlj  lAtr  hi*  iirinl  SUh  ud  TIido- 
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tbeui  came  ftvm  Uioedonii  ind  ngoineil  him :  ud 
aboul  thi>  time  the  two  efuitlH  to  tlie  TheMlo- 
uiu)  were  wriUen  (probeUj  *..  o.  6%  or  M).  It 
wu  *t  Curiuth  Uul  Uw  iporile  fint  became  ic- 
quainled  with  Aquik  uid  Priiolla;  ud  ibortlT 
ifler  hii  deputure  ApoUa  cuoe  to  Udi  cit;  from 
Epbwu  (AcU  iriii.  27), 

Corinth  wu  e  plice  of  greet  msiUl  mctirit^,  ■• 
well  ae  of  comiiiauil  and  manufacturing  eotflT' 
prise.  Ite  wcAlt£  wu  »  celebratad  u  (o  bo  pm- 
tbe  Tin  and  pir^igicj  of  Ibi 
B  wonfaip  of  Veoui  hers  wai  at 
tiuided  with  ihameAil  licentioumm*.  All  (ben 
pnintii  an  indirectlj  illuatnted  ]>y  pmaagti  in  tbt 
two  epiiUei  to  tlie  Craititbiana,  whiuh  were  writta; 
(jfobablj  A.  D.  57)  the  inl  from  F.pu<*ui,  Uw 
leoond  from  Macedonia,  ihortlj  before  the  uooDd 

3)  to  have  laxled  three  months.  l>uring  thii  not 
(pfobablf  A.  11.  M)  the  epiitle  lo  the  Koinani  wia 


written.  Prom  tbe  tbnc  epiitlei  last  laentloned, 
compared  witb  AcU  oiv.  17,  we  either  Uiat  St. 
Paul  wu  much  occupied  at  thi<  time  with  a  collec- 
Uon  fcr  the  pow  CSiriiUani  at  Jenunleni. 

"nbere  are  good  reaeoni  for  believing  that  when 
St  Piul  wa>  at  F^liesue  |A.  I).  51)  he  wrote  (o  Uie 
Corinlbiana  an  epistle  which  bu  not  been  piiauLed 
(MS  bdow.  p.  49a):  and  it  ii  almoit  certwn  that 
about  tbe  same  tints  a  shoit  lirib  wu  paid  to 
Corititb,  of  which  no  account  ii  given  in  the  Acta. 

It  haa  been  well  obeervod  that  the  ereat  number 
of  IjUin  name*  of  penons  mentioned  in  the  epiitle 
to  the  Knmana  is  in  harmoiij  with  what  we  know 
of  tbe  eolmiiil  ori^n  of  a  largt  part  of  the  popn- 
htion  of  Corinth.     From  Acta  iriii.  we  may  con- 


gh  It  would  appear  (1  Cor. 

H  pedominated.  On  Uie 
Ma  band  it  Is  eridenl  fnMU  tbe  wbole  tenor  of 
Vitb  epIMkt  that  the  Judaliing  dement  «u  tery 
'  luatCwinth.  l-irtj-«plritilMi  wiieiin  nd; 
^   '     '  n  of  riul,  Peur,  iDd  ApoDo* . 


miint,  tl 


being  used  i«  tbe  watcbwonU  of  irnliem  Ibctlonb 
Among  the  eminent  Chriatiani  who  lived  at  Co^ 
inth  were  Slephanai  (I  Cor.  i.  IS,  ivi.  IS,  IT), 
Criipua  (Acta  iviii.  H;  1  Cor.  1.  It),  Caiui  (Rom. 
iri,  33;  1  Cor.  1.  U),  and  Eiutua  (Rom.  ivi.  2>i 
2  Tim.  It.  20).  The  epiatlea  of  Clement  to  Uie 
Corinthiani  are  among  the  most  Intarsitin;  of  the 
poat-apoatoiic  writinKi."  Corinth  ii  (till  in  tjm- 
oopal  He.  The  cathedral  church  of  SI.  Nicoli), 
"  a  very  mean  place  for  lucb  an  eccleeiatUcal  di^ 
nitj,"  ueed  in  Turliiib  limes  (o  be  in  the  Aerocoi. 
intiiu*.  Tlie  city  has  now  ifarunli  to  a  wretched  vil. 
lags,  on  iJte  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  nanre, 
which,  however,  ia  ottai  corrupted  into  GorAo, 

hith  aa  theyeiiited  bi  hia  day,  dlitlnjfuiabea  clearly 
betwem  thae  which  belonged  to  tbe  old  (JnA 
city,  and  Ibosa  whioh  wen  i^  Roman  crigln.    Two 
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relics  of  Roman  work  an  gtUl  to  be  seen,  one  a 
teap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  port  of 
the  hatha  ereeted  by  Hadrian,  the  of^er  the  remaina 
1^  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiatoiH.  i^'ar  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  **  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fiust,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1796  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  ftirther  b\jury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
bdieved  that  tliis  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  Greece.  The  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene,  ^*  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  u  de- 
•cribed  by  Strabo,  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
oorinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  tlie  lower 
oity,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausa- 
nias  to  be  the  source,  llie  walls  on  the  Acrooor- 
bithus  were  in  iMurt  erected  by  the  VeDetians,  who 
held  Corinth  for  twenty-  five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  city  and  its  neighborhood  ha\'e  been 
described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morta^  ill.  229-304  (lx>ndon, 
1830),  and  his  Prlfjxmnetiaca^  p.  892  (London, 
1846),CurUus,Pe^mesQ0,  U.  614  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Claric,  Pthponnesm^  pp.  42-61  (London, 
1868).  There  are  four  Goman  monogn^)hs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Jierum  CorirUkiacarwn  tf)eC' 
imtfi  ad  UittBtrationem  utrimque  EpislokB  PauUnas^ 
Bremen,  1747;  Walch,  AtUiqttiUUei  CoruUhiaccB^ 
Joia,  1761;  Wagner,  Rerum  On-vntkincarvm  spfj*- 
imen,  Darmstadt,  1824;  Barth,  Cininihwmm  dnn- 
piercU  et  MercatunM  Hitioria  ParUcutOy  Berlin, 
1844.  [The  eminent  archnologist,  Rangabes,  haa 
A  sketch  of  Corinth,  its  earlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  in  his  'EAAi}yiici,  ii.  287-314. 
-H.] 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
potice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scoie  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery 
hi  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  [See  GAfttics,  Amer. 
ed.J  This  sanctuary  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  £.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, near  the  harbor  of  Schoenus  (now  Kalamdki) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  inclosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest  reoudn,  which 
I*auBanias  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
dosure :  but  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadi  \m  where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24);  to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
{ib.  23);  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
green  pine-trees  (wcvfroi)  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  An 
inscription  found  here  in  1676  (now  removed  to 
Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  games  in  Roman  times  (Bo- 
■skh.  No.  1104).  The  French  map  of  the  Morea 
doea  not  include  the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  recently. 
Col.  I^eake's  sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  has 
heen  the  only  trustworthy  representation  of  the 
HM«  ti  the  iBthmiao  games.  Bui  the  groand  has 
bm  more  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Clark,  who 
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gives  us  a  mare  exact  plan.  In  the  iinmediair 
neighliorhood  of  this  sanctuary  are  the  traces  ol 
the  canal,  whioh  was  begun  and  disccmtinued  hj 
Nero  about  the  time  of  St  Paul's  funst  visit  t> 
Corinth.  J.  S  li. 


IMdraehm  of  Gorlnth  (Attio  talent).     Obv.,  H«^  of 
Minerva,  to  right    Rev.,  Pegasus,  to  right ;  below, 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Penteoost  of 
A.  I).  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  alluMons  to  the 
passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  /be.),  not  without  a  show  of  [nrohability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  eMuU  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  proliably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stq>baiias,  Fortunatus, and  Acha- ' 
icits,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re- 
gard of  the  chuich  of  Corinth. 

'lliis  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whoU  )>ody 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Jud«o-Gentile  (Acts 
xriii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the  Apos- 
tle had  received  from  members  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  (ch.  i.  11)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
otliy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor> 
matiou  he  had  receit'ed  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest 
(ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
tliian  converts,  not  only  in  r^rard  of  general  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  ff.)  and  church  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20  AT.), 
but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (eh.  xv.); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had  been  specially  ad- 
dressed to  St  Paul  by  the  church  of  Coriutli  on 
Be\'eral  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice. 

llie  contents  of  this  efustle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  presoit  article  almost  preclude  i 
more  specific  analysu  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  wiUi  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfiilness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  ouce 
passes  on  to  the  lamoitable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  uicidentaUy  justifies  hii  own  con- 
duct and  nH)de  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  16), 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  owu 
part  (ch.  Iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  amoni^  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  maidi 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fomicatora  (oh.  v 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  praetiot 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  ri.  l-H), 
and  agisin  reverti  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthfaa 
life,  fornication  «Dd  uncleanneas  (eh*  vi.  9-W) 
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Hie  hut  ikiject  naiunllj  paves  the  way  fir  hie  an- 
iven  to  their  mquiriet  about  marriage  (ch.  yii.  1~ 
M),  and  about  the  celibacy  of  viigius  uul  widows 
(ch.  vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  suliject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
■aciifioed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  yiii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
i^iostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  apostolic 
duties  (ch.  iz.).  He  then  revurts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  oflfered  to  idols  (ch. 
K.-zi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  tiehavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and 
praying  with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  zi.  2-16),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow 
full  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exeicise  of  spir- 
itual gifts  (ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the 
noble  panegyric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  furthv  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  alx)ut  which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch. 
zv.).  The^istle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ch.  zvi.  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended 
movements  (ch.  zvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them 
of  Timothy  and  others  (ch.  zvi.  10-18),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  zvi.  19,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  z\i.  21-24). 
With  regard  to  the  gtnw'ntneM  and  nuthtnticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  octemal  evidences  (Clem.  Kom.  ad  Cur.  cc.  47, 
49;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  c.  11;  Ignat.  ad  Kpk,  c. 
8;  Irenssus,  Htxr.  iii.  11,  9;  iv.  27,  3;  Athenag. 
cfe  Returr.  [c.  18,]  p.  61,  ed.  C>>1. ;  C^em.  Alez. 
Piadag,  i.  33  [?c.  6,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter]: 
fertull.  €U  PrcBtcr,  c.  33)  are  extremely  distinct, 
and  the  characto'  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  eztend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  liear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Arainuc  original  requires  no 
eonfutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
CvetUbiUty^  ii.  36  fT.,  8vo,  and  Davidson,  JtUroduc- 
tion,  ii.  253  ff. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1.  The  state  o/ parties  al  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  move 
ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  aoljer  criticism. 
The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
.^IMMtles.  and  the  notices  in  the  epiHtle,  appear  to 
Ite  as  follows :  —  The  (^ritithian  church  was  planted 
by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Acts  zviii.  1  ff.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and 
ft  half  (ch.  zviii.  11 ),  at  first  in  the  house  <^  Aquila 
Mid  Prisdlla  (ch.  zviii.  3),  and  afterwards,  apparently 
bo  mark  emphatically  the  factious  nature  of  the 
aonduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justus.  A  shon  Hme  after  the  A.xMtle  had  left 
Uie  city,  the  eloquviit  Jew  of  Alezandria,  Apollu* 
lAer  having  received,  when  at  Ephesus,  more  ezact 
mitnictioD  in  the  Gospel  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 

•  •  8es  also  Hilgsnlsld,  Die  Chrint^UuU  in  Kor- 
.iiM,tD  Ills  Zeiuchr.f.  wi$$.  Huol.  1866,  vttl.  241-266, 
mi  Bsysohlag,  (7«ftn  Uie  Otrixtutpanri  zu  Korituh, 
M  tiM  Ihtd.  Stmd.  u.  KrU.  1866,  pp.  217-276.     It  to 
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went  to  Corinth  (Acts  ziz.  1).  where  he  praache4| 
as  we  may  perhaps  infier  from  St  Paul's  commenlt 
on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a  matnwr  market* 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasivoiess  (conip.  ch. 
ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  coo- 
eluding  that  the  $ubsittnce  of  the  teaching  was  in 
any  respect  different  from  that  of  ^t  Paul ;  for  see 
ch.  i.  18,  zvi.  12.  lliis  circumstance  of  the  visit 
of  ApoUos,  owing  to  tlie  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit 
whidi  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  gradual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  followers  of  ApoUos  (oomp.  ch.  iv.  6).  These 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  ApoUos 
Judaizing  teachers,  supplied  probably  with  letters 
of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  an- 
tagonism to  St  Paul  pertomtUyy  in  every  way  seek- 
ing to  depress  his  daims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(1  Cor.  zL  2),  and  to  ezalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  especiaUy  of  St  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To 
this  third  party,  which  appean  to  have  been  charso- 
terized  by  a  spbit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  fiKtiou, 
we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  namt 
of  '<  the  foUowers  of  Christ*'  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  wepanlb  themselves  from  the  fiictious  ad- 
herence to  particular  teachers,  but  eventuaUy  were 
driven  by  antagonism  into  positions  equaUy  seo- 
tarian  and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consoUdated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  fh>ro 
communion  with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes ; 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  wc 
have  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ  This  spirit 
of  division  appears,  by  the  good  proridence  of  (k*l, 
to  have  eventuaUy  yielded  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  aUudes  to  these 
evils  as  long  post,  and  as  but  sUght  com(iared  to 
those  which  ezisted  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writingi 
of  Neauder,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  speciai 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  de  Kcd,  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  EccL  Cor.  DtMtivnontJt  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  PartheiuHgen  in  (Ue  Oemeimle  a.  Kor. 
(Altona,  1841),  Rabiger,  Krit.  UrUersudi.  (BraL 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphaticaUy  waned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  histcry 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions.^ 

2.  The  numb€r  of  epi$*h»  written  by  St  Paul  tc 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  oontro\-eny  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objection  that 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  Icen  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inezpUcable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  hen;  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  widl-known 
words,  iypa^  Ofity  iw  Tp  iwitrroXp^  u^  trvroia- 
fAiyvvff$€u  •w6pyois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
pomt  to  some  former  rpistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  —  not  from  lingtiistic,  but 


hardly  worth  while  to  refer  mors  Mlj  to  the  oo| 
Uterature  on  this  very  ancertaln  sul^t.  For  a  brisC 
rsvtem  of  the  vanous  hypotheses,  see  Iloltsmaiin  !■ 
DttosMi's  Jkb^dwtrse,  rUl.  484  S.  (1866).  A. 
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from  limplc  exegetlcal  conmderations :  for  it  does 
ittiD  impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  fiif 
ffuvayt^ilyt*.  k.  t.  \.  to  what  has  precedf^  in  ver. 
2  or  ver.  6,  or  to  concei\  e  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  command  which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for 
iLe  fint  time.  The  whule  context  seems  in  fovor 
uf  a  former  command  given  to  the  (^orintliians,  but 
interpreted  by  tliem  so  literally  m  here  to  require 
further  explanation.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by 
any  writers  of  antiquity.  Against  this  last  objec- 
tion it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with 
tfiecific  directions  to  this  pnrficulir  church,  as 
never  to  have  gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our 
presttit  epistles,  it  should  be  rauenil)ered,  are  not 
addressed  exclimvely  to  the  Christiaiis  at  Corinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  opposition,  however,  to  tiie  new 
here  taken),  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  joumeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  wi'itten  by  MilUer,  De  Ti  tints 
PauU  Itin.,  ^c.  (BaaU,  1831 ).« 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  tliat  deser>'e 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  sUykt  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
.  translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gramr- 
i/kir,  p.  143-161. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistles 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  Billroth  (I^pz.  1833  [trans,  in  Edin. 
Cab.  Ubr.]),  Kiickert  (Leipz.  1839-37),  Olshausen 
(Kcnigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1845  [3d  Aufl. 
by  Messuer,  1855]),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847  [2d 
£p.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4th  Aufl.  1861,  2d  £p. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lond. 
1848),  Alford  (Lond.  1856  [4th  ed.  1865]),  and 
Stanley  (Lond.  1858  [3d  ed.  1865]).     C.  J.  £. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added :  AdaJb. 
Maier  (Catii.),  Comm.  ub.  den  ersten  Biitf  PauU 
an  die  Koi-itUher^  1857;  Comm.  ub.  d.  zwtittn 
BritJ\  1865;  Ewald,  DU  Sendschreiben  dea  Ap. 
PcuUutf  1857;  Neander,  Atultgung  dtr  btiden 
Brit/e  an  die  Connther  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Beyschlag),  1859;  Chr.  Fr.  Kling,  IHt 
Korinthefbriej€f  in  Lange's  Bibtlwerk^  1861; 
Jharles  Hodge,  Jixpotiii&n  of  the  First  Kpvttk  to 
he  Coi-inthiafiSj  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  JCx- 
(iosUion  of  the  Stcond  Jipisile^  ditio:  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  Greek  Ttstnmtnt^  tcith  Jntrvduction 
mud  Nvtes,  4th  ed.,  1866;  W.  F.  Besser,  St.  PauU 
ersler  Brief  \m  die  Connther  (1862),  and  Zwtiter 
Urie/  (1863),  in  BibtUtunden  fur  die  Gemeinde 
t'ttBj^(f/e^,  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
iiid  practical  exposition ;  and  J.  C.  K.  von  Ilofmann, 
Krtter  Brief  an  die  Koiintber  (1864),  Zweitei' 
Brief  (IBQG),  in  his  Die  heiUge  Scbrift  Ntuen 
Testamenis  zusammenhangend  untersucJU^  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  doctrinal 
ideas.  The  article  by  Holtzmann  (in  Herzog's 
ReatnKncykl.  xix.  730-41)  on  the  relation  of  the 

o  *  Bl«ek  also  malntalnii  the  view  that  Paul  wrote 
ID  eplntle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  has  been  lost,  be- 
r^#eii  his  1st  and  2d  epistles  now  extant.  He  states 
Us  Masons  at  length  Ibr  so  thinking  In  his  EitU.  in 
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two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  cm  Ok 
course  of  thought  pursued  in  them  is  very  good 
On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Cbrinthians 
see  liechler's  Das  (q)Ost.  u.  dmt  nachnpost.  ZtUnUtr 
p.  385  AT.  H. 

CORINTHIAKS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequeiiUy 
to  the  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  former  epistie  he  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  A.  D.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  pnnious 
to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (.4ct^ 
XX.  3).  llie  place  whence  it  was  written  ^ra« 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedou;? 
(ch.  vii.  5,  >'iii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  ihe  return  of  Titus  (ch. 
ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS., 
and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  place  whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  ha\  e  no  cei-tain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  lltus  and  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke?)  is  apparentiy  substantiated  by  ch 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistie  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
TimoOiy^  of  the  reception  oi'  the  fii^it  epistie.  It 
has  indeed  recentiy  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timotiiy,  who  had  been 
definitely  sent  t/>  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by  way  of 
Macedonia  (Arts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his  destina- 
tion (couip.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10);  and  it  ha«  been  urged 
that  the  mission  of  Timotiiy  would  hardly  have 
been  left  uimoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17, 18  (see  Hiickert, 
Con*.m.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  apparentiy  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy 
is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would  have 
seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a 
fiict,  and  as  one  tiiat  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Apostie  in  writing  to  the  church  he 
had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  lirsi  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  {)eri'ectly  clear  (ch.  \ii.  6  flf*.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  {Stud.  u.  Ki  ii.  for  1830,  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Ne:uider  {PJUutz. 
u.  1a: it.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostie  had  made  litua 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  deciderl 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  witii  ver.  4.  9),  vii.  6, 
11  £r.;  but,  as  has  been  jusUy  urgc^l  (see  Meyer, 
EinUiL  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistie  (consider  ch.  iv.  16-21,  v.  2  AT.,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  tiie  AposUe's  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  tris  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  'ji  ppose  that  the  return  of  Timotiiy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostie  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 

da*  N.  Te^.  p.  402  tf.  Neander  also  adopts  the  same 
opinion  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  Gesch.  dtr  Fflanzung  (1817) 
and  in  his  Austeg.  der  Brr  an  di*  Cnr,  (p.  8i'i>,  alhtf 
havinic  inwionsly  declarwl  himself  aeainst  l»        U 
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sand  ■tiengthLii  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  aiid  to  bring 
baek  the  most  reoent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  hbs 
pre\iu]liig  at  Coriiith. 

These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  firom  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  fiivorable:  the  Ijetter  part  of 
the  church  were  returning  bacic  to  their  spiritual 
allegiADoe  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9.  15, 
16).  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaiadnfc  members  (oomp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personaU^  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  ihrtt 
parts :  —  1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch. 
i.-Tii.);  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch. 
viii.,  iz.);  Sdly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.~ziii.  10).  A  close  aoslysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  aa  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapi«i  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  ff.);  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  ff.);  now  he 
alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  iL  3  ff.);  again  he  retuma  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff),  [Seads  his  own  apostolic  dignity  (ch. 
iii.  1  ff.),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  labors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff.),  hb  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff.),  and  his  own  suflferinsrs  (ch.  vi.  1  ff.),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his 
k>ve  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi.  11 
ff.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  fedings  with  r^ard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  tlie  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1  ff. ),  their  spiritual  pn^ress 
(ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  0),  and  passes 
on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of 
lltus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18  ff.),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff.).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of  severity 
and  rei>roof ;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (ch.  x.  1 
ff.);  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dignity 
(ch.  XL  5  ff. ) ;  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff.);  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver.  23 
fil ) ;  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(ch.  xii.  Iff.);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  ff.),  and  con- 
eludes  with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii. 
1  ff.),  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxok^  (ver.  11-14). 

The  getnuwnen  and  ntUfteniicity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Ireneeus,  J/eer. 
iii.  7,  1,  iv.  28,  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Jiesurr.  [c.  18,] 
p.  61,  od.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
hu.  e  11,  iv.  c.  16,  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Potter;] 
TertoU.  de  PtuHcU.  c.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  nspect  of  the  first  epixtle  b  here  even  still 
more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  modem 
pseudc --criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
fs  seem  tr»  deserve  serious  consideration  ^see  Meyer, 
\inUU.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  conn*  cted  with 
(ho  epistle  relates  to  the  num'ier  of  visit*  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distmctly 
Id  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  fvice 
the  time  at  which  he  now  writM     St.  I^ike, 
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however,  only  mentioni  <mt  vllit  prior  to  tlMl  IhH 
(.\cts  xviii.  Iff.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Aeli 
XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotius 
and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rpiroh 
bebngs  to  iroifjMS  Ix^i  '^^  ^'^  ^  iKBttw  wp^i 
&fiufy  we  still  have  m  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  definite  words 
rplroy  rovro  fpxofiot,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this  —  that  tlie 
Apostle  had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  third  time.  The  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  fyxoftat  is  here  equivalent  to 
iroifjMs  fx^  ikOtiy  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[Erp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and  %rould  never  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  iiarrati\'e  of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  risit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
moved  to  record,  and  which,  from  its  probably  short 
duration,  might  easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rati\-e  that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle 
of  onnalistie  detail.  So  Chrysostora  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  (Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  in  reoent 
times,  Muller  (/>f  Tribus  PauU  IHn.  Basil.  1831). 
Anger  {Rat.  Ten^.  p.  70  ff.),  Wieseler  {Chnmul. 
p.  239),  and  the  migority  of  modem  critics.  It  baa 
formed  a  further  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
this  supposition,  the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re 
garded  only  as  the  return  there  fix>m  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months*  stay  at 
that  city  (Anger),  or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years*  residence  at  Ephesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural;  see  Wieseler,  Ckronol.  L  c,  and  Meyer 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  soniewlint 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  on 
that  epistle.]  No  |x>rtion  of  the  ApostIe*s  writings 
deserves  more  careful  study,  as  placing  before  us 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dis 
tinguished  its  gnat  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.  E. 

*  CORINTHUS.  This  Latin  form  ocean 
(for  CoKiNTii)  m  the  A.  V.  in  the  subscription  l» 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  A. 

CORMORANT.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  kAath  (HSp)  and 

dtaldc  (Tf^ir).     As  to  the  former,  see  Peucav. 

Skdldc  (Karapdierris''  mergubu;  nycHcoraxf) 
oceun  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  van* 
ously  rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hitroz.  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  he  denoted 
by  it  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
KOTafxCicnit  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedmann  {Vrrm.  SammL  iii.  c.  vii 
p.  68),  Michaelis,  RosenmiiUer,  and  others,  that  the 
S<dan  goose,  or  gannet  (Sula  alba\  is  the  bird  men> 
tioned  by  Aristotle  {IfitL  An.  ii.  12,  §  15;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  fxetUic$  (Oppian,  ii.  2). 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto*s  Cyc.  art.  Salach)  has 
noticed  that  this  bird  (jraTa^^dLmjf )  is  described 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller 
gulls  i&s  01  tAw  Xdpvv  iKdaffovttX  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  large  as  a  goose.  The  account  given 
in  the  /xeuHct  (L  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  fbUest  w« 
possess;  and  certainly  the  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  gannet, 
whose  habit  of  rismg  high  mto  the  air,  and  pir* 
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liailj  doiiiig  iU  wings,  and  than  fiOIing  itnight  as 
an  arrow  on  iU  prey,  emerging  again  in  a  ft^  aec- 
onda,  ia  graphically  descriM  in  the  passage  alluded 
to.  It  is  prubablethat  tbi'  ancients  sometimes  con- 
flised  this  bird  with  some  sjiecies  of  tern ;  hence  the 
difficulty  as  to  size.  i\,l  11.  Smith  suggests  the 
Caspian  tern  {SttitPt  Catjun)  as  tlie  representative 
of  the  KaTad{>(iicTiisi  which  opinion  is  however  in- 
admissible, for  tlie  terns  are  known  ne\'er  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  haliits  of  the  Karap^Ttis  are 
expressly  mentioned  {KaraSoerM  fi4xpis  ^pyutax  ^) 
fcol  wX^oy  V  ]^f  odem  ornithologists  apply  the  term 
catarncUt*  to  the  different  species  of  skuaa  (lestris), 
birds  of  northern  regions,  to  which  the  description 
3f  the  Karofi^dxTTis  u  wholly  inapplicable.  But 
though  the  gannet  may  be  the  karoMdK-nit  of 
Aristotle  and  the  /xeutics^  it  is  doubtnil  whether 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible-lands,  although  it 
has  a  wide  range,  beuig  seen  northward  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at 
the  Cape  of  Go(m|  no|je.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  {loint^t  to  some  plunging  bird:  the 
eommon  conncirant  {Phuherocorax  car6o),  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  sAd/oc,  is 
miknown  m  the  e:uteni  Meditoranean ;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  none  on 
tlie  W.  ooa»t  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CORN  (73 y).    The  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  n^rn ;  barley,  H'H^tp ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
rt.  32,  and  is.  Mviii.  25,  "  rie ; "  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  fitch- 

B8")  riD©3  (or  in  plur.  form  L*\D3);  and 

millet,  \ryi :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 

leal  writers.  The  doubtful  word  n*^*  tt?,  rendered 
"  principal,'*  as  an  epiUiet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any 
species  of  grain  (see  Gesen.  sub  voc, ).  Com  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and 
were  andenUy  much  more.  "  Se\-en  can  on  one 
stalk  **  (Gen.  zli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of 
course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  *^  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies  '*  (which  probably  grew  in  the 
6eld  together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (Cakit.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
purposes  —  the  *<  midst  of  the  house  "  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
piewnt  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,'and  perhaps  the 
<<  ground  com  *'  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon's 
time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agriculture  became 
developed  under  a  settled  government,  Palestine 
was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains  were 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  T^  (Ea. 
xxvii.  17;  oomp.  Amos  viii.  5).  **  Plenty  of  com  " 
was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  oomp. 
■V  Ixv.  13).    The  «*  store-houses "  mntioned  2 

a  This  aeems  the  (general  worQ  for  com  as  it  grows. 
An  ear  is  H^^ltb ;  standing  com  is  nCP ;  the 
wovd  ftnr  griin  in  Its  flnaJ  state  as  fit  for  food  is  ">?" , 
li»|«i«nlly  from  the  same  word,  *1§,  pur*  :  eomp. 

■m  liab.  o«  wAmX   and  ^   purt,  I.  •.  as  sifted. 
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Chr.  xxzii.  28  as  built  by  Heaekiah,  vers, 
the  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  As^yr 
ian  armies  (oomp.  2  K.  xix.  29);  without  such  pn- 
tection  the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  PP'J!^,  •*  mildew,' ■ 

and  P^"^,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  maUoe  (Ex. 
xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  6);  see  further  under  Agricul- 
ture. Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found 
in  Saalschutz,  Arch£L  der  Htbr.  H.  II. 

OORNEXIUS  (Kopi^Aios),  a  Roman  crn 
turion  of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Ca«ares 
(Acts  X.  1,  dkc.),  a  man  fuU  of  good  works  and  ahna 
deeds,  who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  Apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
8yml)olical  vision  for  the  admission  jf  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  (.'hrist.  (>n  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  (ibost  fell  on  the  (>entile« 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized 
OS  GeniUrs  into  the  Christian  Clmrch.  They  were 
so  baptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
fruit  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ  Tradition  has 
been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to 
Jerome  {Ado.  Jocm,  i.  301 ),  he  built  a  Christian 
Church  at  Csesarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  ScamandioB  (-ria?),  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  {Menoiog.  C'lxtc.  i 
129).  H.  A. 

*  We  need  not  infer  from  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
believed  the  Gospel  luid  waa  brought  into  the 
church ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, Paul,  the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
laboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  some  extent,  in  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  It  is  sufficient  to  imderstsind  that  it 
was  so  ordered  of  God,  that  Cornelius,  when  he 
onbraced  the  Gospel,  should  be  received  into  the 
church  under  such  circumstance  as  to  settle  au- 
thoritatively the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  claim  that  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Gentile  converts.  The  positicm  of 
Comelius  in  this  respect  waa  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  friUness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  whicfi  the  first 
Christians  attached  to  it.  The  preciso  rdatinn  of 
Comelius  to  Judaism  before  he  adopted  the  Chm- 
tian  fidth  is  not  perfeetiy  clear.  He  had  certainly 
embraced  the  pure  theism  of  the  O.  T.  (cmtc^^s 
Kot  ^$o6fifvos  rhif  S€6»)i  but  was  uncircnmcised. 
and  may  not  openly  have  professed  the  .lewish  \»^ 
lief.  Nouider  thinks  that  he  betengvd  at  least  tc 
the  class  of  proeel^-tes  of  the  gate.  It  appears  thai 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  belongmg  at  this  time, 

"llir*    (from    "15^»    '®    lireak)    means    "grist.' 
'^Pariehed  com."  u^etal  for  provisions,  as  not  need 

ing  coctkery,  is  '^bp,  and  W^bp ;  oomp.  the  Aral 
!>,  to  fry.     "  Pounded  wheat,"  /T'D'^'l,  2  Baa 
xvU.  19,  Prov  xxvii.  22. 
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^ylly  wd  iodally,  to  a  beaiheD  coirjn"uity  (AcU 
K.  S8;  xL  Iff.;  xv.  7).  Neander  imfolda  the  in- 
itructiTe  history  in  a  very  interesting  nvtnner 
[pjiamimg,  u.  e.  w.  i.  118-131,  4«  AuB.;  Kohin- 
iion's  revised  traus.,  pp.  69-77).  il* 

CORNER.  The  HtjIQ,  or  "corner;'  L  e.  of 
the  field,  was  not  alloired  (l^ev.  xix.  9}  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  fornied  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off 
what  was  so  Idt,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  enti- 
tled. Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleakino],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (zidii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-2 1 ).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilization  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
nlief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  oommon  law 
had  probably  insured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  bng  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  sUtute.  Nor  were  the  **  poor,**  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
•ufieren  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
fiimily  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  **  comers,"  Ac.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  " stranger '"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gates  **  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
tion, as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.  There  war  thus  a  farther  s» 
eurity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rig  jt  in  its  defi- 
nite and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we, 
b  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  ckneiy 
detailed  as  iU  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
eral traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country  which  results  from  it  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Herodian  period.  David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  80,  xxi.  11),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
six  hundred  men  out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  diecontentod "  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  XXV.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  Le- 
vites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
«s,  and  m  part  administrators  of  the  law,  in  fiivor 
of  such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  conoemuig  the  de- 
fraiidmg  the  poor^  (Is.  x.  2;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practi- 
cal foroe.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute 
legidation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal  *' comer;  " 
but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave 
ne  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
kO»L  The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  ill  the 
grain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
regulation  sulisequently  separated  from  the  whole 
orop.  This  *'  comer  "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
liee.  Certain  fruit-trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
fines,  and  olives,  were  deemed  liable  to  th«  'aw  of 
Ihe  comer.     Mumonides  indeed  lays  down  the 
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principle  {Coiutiiutione$  de  doms  pampenan,  eay 
ii.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  ard  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  hilo 
store,  is  hable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land 
in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obliga 
tion.  As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  as  follows:  —  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  serrioes,  was 
held  exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owuei 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  tight  to  the 
*' comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the  »Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11 ).  For  further  information,  see  ud  • 
der  Agi;icultuk8. 

The  treatise  PeoA,  in  tlie  Mishna,  may  likewiaa 
be  consulted,  especudly  chap.  i.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  ii.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Maimonidei. 

U.  H. 

GOKNEB-STONE  (H^?  )^ :  klBos 
vuuosy   or   iaepoyotvtaios'''  i(tpi»  unyvJarU; 

n}9  trrft,  P*.  cxviii.  22:  Kt^aK^  ywyUa-  «•- 
j»U  anyuU)y  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  comer-stones  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet 
long,  and  7^  feet  thick  (Kubiiisou,  i.  286).  Cor- 
ner-stones are  usually  laid  sideways  and  endwayi 
alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  below  the  side-fiice  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the 
comers  are  sometimes  furaied  of  one  angular  stone 
(Layard,  Nin.  ii.  254).  llie  expression  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  the  cop> 
ing  or  ridge,  **  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  impoitance,  the  phrase  "comer-stone" 
is  sometimes  uaed  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Fgjpt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thm 
applied  to  our  Lord,  who,  haviiif;  lieen  once 
r^ected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet 
ii.  6,  7;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  lOph.  ii.  20: 
Harmer,  Obt.  ii.  356).  11.  W.  P. 

CORNET  (fl/«^jAdr,  t^ltt? :  adxwiy^i  tme- 
cina)f  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
bora  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  au 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 

for  announcing  the  ^3^**,  "  Jubile  "  (1-ev.  xxv.  9), 
for  prodaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Rogh  n<uh- 
thanahf  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  vnir  (Jer.  iv. 
6,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25^,  as  well  as  for  the  sen* 
Uneb  placed  at  the  watch-iowers  to  give  notice  of 

the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiu.  4,  b  /.  *^  w 
is  gene^ly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trampet,"  but 
"  com«C"  (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  14;  Ps.  xcviii.  6:  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr. 
XV.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two  last  in- 
stances the  autliors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also  havf 
preferred  "  tmrapet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing difierent  Fliiglish  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  thuigs  so  nearly  resembling  each  otlier  in 

meaning  as  *^  w*  6ticctna,  and  Chaigfitzerdk 
n'ly Ssrji  titbcL    "  Comet "  is  also  employed  ir 


«  The  two  lattiT  passages,  speaking  of  **  taking  Ynu- 
ni  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  «' selling  the 


i«  t  <-  (b^Q)  of  the  wheat,"  t.  e.  perhaps,  the  glean 
toi(,  seem  to  point  to  wme  special  evasioD  of  the  haf 
vest  laws. 
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Dmi.  iu.  6,  7,  10, 15,  ibr  the  Oialdee  Doiin  ]^)7', 
Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Orieatal  scholan  for  the  most  port  oonsider  »hd- 
phdr  and  keren  to  be  one  and  the  aame  musical 
butrument;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  thU- 
pkdr  and  ckatzdtzerdh  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.  (Joel  Brill, 
in  preBsifce  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  keren,  **the  horn  or  crookod 
trumpet,"  from  chatzMzerait,  the  straight  tniiupet, 
'*  an  infitrument  a  cubit  in  length,  holluw  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extranity  so  shaped  as  to  re> 
lemble  the  mouth  of  a  short  biU  *'  {Archatdoy.  xcv. 
4,  5);  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
lber«n  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  $h6phd.r  the  k>ng  and 
straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (^55  H'llSh^rn),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  iiimish  for  the  liiraelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  tcigether  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  z.  1-10).  The  di\ine  com- 
mand through  MosM  was  restricted  to  two  tnunpets 
only ;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sun«  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  by  laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at 
a  later  period  an  impression  pre^'ailed,  that  "  whilst 
the  txumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
the  priests  mtldn  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be 
used  by  othen,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
Mcred  edlHce/'  (Conrad  I  keifs  An*iquiU\tei  Ht- 
braicoiy  purs  i.  sec.  vti.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instni- 
mentis  ipsorum.'*)  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
'*  silver  trumi>et8**  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12);  and,  ijidej)endently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 

Ydbil^  ^^y^j  used  sometimes  for  Uie  "  year  of 

JubUee"  (^;?'^'n  n^lT,  comp.  Uv.  xxv.  13,  15, 
with  XXV.  38,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object, 
if  not  in  its  shape,  the  keren  and  the  th6phAr. 
Gesenius  pronounces  yM*^l  to  be  "an  onomato- 
puetic  wonl,  signifying  jubihm  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

like  nynip"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  6):  and  Dr. 
Hunk  is  of*  opinion  that  "  le  mot  tobkl  n'est 
qu'une  ^pithdte  '*  (Paleafine,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still 
it  is  difficult  to  divest  yfibel  of  the  «»***"^ng  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances: 

M  When  the  trumpet  (7I11^n)  aoundeth  fong,  they 
shaU  come  up  to  the  mount  **  (Ex.  xix.  13);  "And 
It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  ram*s  horn  "  (b^Vn  pp.?,  Josh, 
vi.  5);  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 

^  nuns'  honia"  (D*»^?  "*  nSnc'^r,  Josh.  ri. 

The  sounding  of  the  comet  OS'^t^  H^ V*"^^ 
was  the  distmguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 
^jpointed  by  Moses  to  be  held  or  the  6rst  day  of 
(he  se\ienth  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a 

iaj  of  bk)wing  trumpeU"  (n^J^^liJl  -V,  Nnm. 
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zxix.  1),  or  "  a  memorial  of  Mowing  of  Inmniiii* 

(nyt")^  ynyt,  Lev.  xxm.  24);  and  that  nta  h 
still  observed  by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
same  &sti\'al,  which  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me> 

morial"  (]'^"^3'?n  D'V),and  also  "New  Year" 

{Tiy^Tl  ITS'l).  "  Some  commentators,"  says 
Koseumiiller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaae  (Gen.  xzii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "the  Bmdiug  of 

Isaac  "  (P^^l  rilCS).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (rams^  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  oelebra- 
ticni  of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  thankn- 
giviugs  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the  yeur 
just  finished.  The  use  of  oomets  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  only 
(where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst  tbif 
Le^ntes  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suitable 
means  for  that  olgect"  (Kosenmiiller,  Das  dUe  und 
neue  Moryenland^  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year,"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  llie  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(tlie  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  wliich 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  the  day  of  soimding  the  cornet "  is  held.  Kab- 
btnical  tradition  represents  this  festi^-al  as  the  anni« 
veraary  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  stat«- 
roent  receives  no  support  whate\'er  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  AniB  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year :  —  "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 

niiig   (tr  S*^)  of  months;    it  shall  be  the  first 

S  '  ^  month  of  the  year  to  you "  (Ex.  xii.  %). 
(Munk,  PuUstine,  p.  184  b  ) 

'ilie  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"of  the  Sounding  of  the  Comet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sncrrd  institution,  appear  to  be  sit 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Sound  1^ 

cornet  ("^^'tf')  m  Ziou,  sanctify  the  fiist,  prodaim 
the  solemn  assembly  "  (Joel  u.  15).  Agreeably  tc 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  insUtuUoD 
of  "  the  Festival  of  Sounduig  the  Comet,"  aeoLa 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awftd 
Day  of  Atonement.  'Hie  Divine  command  for  that 
fest  is  connected  with  that  far  m  the  Day  of  Sound* 

ing  the  Comet"  by  the  Cfiiyunctive  partide  "HS. 
"  Likeirise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  montli 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement"  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).     HcK 

^)^'  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "of  the  Day  of 
Sounding  the  Comet "  with  the  solemnity  of  tbf 
Day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  tl)e  same  partidt 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Tabernacles  "  with  the  db> 
aervance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "the  friut  of  th« 
ffadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  Ac.  ^Uv.  xxm 

M-40).    Tim  word  "  solemn  aasemUj  *'  (^H  v  S* 
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A  the  '/erne  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the 
>«tiva]    >«  Eighth    day    of    S3leiim    ABsembly  '* 

irry^V  "^yj^Xp)  (Lev.  xnii.  36),  the  dosing  rite 
3f  the  festive  cvcle  o^  THghri  (see  ReUgium  DU- 
courses  of  Rev.  Profeeaor  MarkB,  vol.  i.  pp.  291, 
892). 

I  besides  the  use  of  the  comet  on  the  festival  of 
**  blowing  the  trumpets,**  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
ttonenient,  uid,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sq}hardim^  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  de- 

nominaUon  of  "  the  Great  Hosannah  "  (njyttJhn 

nsn).  The  sounds  emitted  from  the  comet  in 
modem  times  are  exceedingly  hanh,  although  they 
produce  a  solemn  efiect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

*n^StZ7  from  *1StD=Arab.  ^SUm,  **to  be  bright, 

clear'*  (compare  iTJ???,  Ps.  x\l  6). 

D.  W.  M. 

COS  (Kwf,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko:  [Cottf]).a 
This  small  idand  has  several  interesting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  Maccabseus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residentH  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 
Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  Atored  there  during 
the  lilithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  leam  that  Julius  Cesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Om  {i/nd. 
10,  §  16).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  fiivors 
on  Uie  island  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
inscripUon  in  Buckh  (No.  2503^  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tettarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  retum  from 
his  third  missionary  journey,  paKsed  the  night  here, 
sfter  sailing  from  Miletus.  I'he  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
af  Cos  to  these  two  important  phboes,  and  to  Cni- 
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4«tndachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent).     Obv.,  Head 

tf  young   Hereales,   to  right.      Rev.,  ifo^iON 
orab  and  bow  In  case,  all  within  dotted  §qaare. 

DU8,  And  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pfllagG  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  consid- 
oable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light 
woftn  fabrics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  iEoculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
■iticheil,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathol<^y.  The 
■nperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
if  a  free  state  (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  61).  The  chief  town 
(ol  tiie  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E.  near  a  prom- 

u  •  Stanckio  or  Suinkoy  the  prasent  naowof  Oos,  has 
i  ina  from  a  siarred  pronunciation  of  jc  -4y  Kw  (mod- 
Vn  Graek),  Uke  Stambol  /torn  it  rdv  ir6Ktv.  U. 

»  Bo  "Vn,  '*  white  "  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  nos 
bat  a  stoffj  possibly  sUk:   eomp.  Axabi? 


ontory  called  Scandarium :  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  {L  e.) 
There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Kustcr  {De  Oi 
/ruula,  Halle,  iSs),  and  a  ver}*  usefUl  paper  or 
Uie  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the  Trant.  of  Uu 
Royal  Soc.  of  IMeraturej  vol.  i.,  second  series). 
An  account  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Clarke's 
TravtU,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196-21 3,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
ii.,  pp.  321-333;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Ros, 
Reisen  nach  Koty  HaUcni-naagiu,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
18d2Xwith  which  his  RtUtn  aufden  GrUck.  Innin 
should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  voL 
iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  U. 

CO'SAM  {Kwriji'  Cman,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  eiUier  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  ii 
of  doubtfiil  etymology),  son  of  Elmodam,  and  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  ha>> 
band  of  Muy,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  ot 
Christ.]  A.  C.  H. 

•  COTTAGE.    In  Is.  xxiv.  20  the  Hebrew 

word  ny\7Tp,  yfilufidh,  rendered  "cottage"  in 
the  A.  v.,  would  be  better  translated  "  hammock.*' 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

COTTON  P?"]3  :  Kdpw<uros,riLKapirdirtpat 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  cfirbanm  coloru,  m 
if  a  ook>r,^  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "green  *'), 
were  intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

WVi,  8hi$h,  in  the  earUer  and  ^21,  Bittz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by 
^*  white  linen,**  "  fine  linen,"  Ac,  notton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  s/ieih  and  b^  are 
said  by  Gesen.  («.  v.)  to  be  fit>m  roots  signifying 
originally  mere  whiteness ;  a  sense  said  also  to  in- 
here   in   the  word    "T2l    (perhaps   ^Vrab.   abyad^ 

{jCmXj\ .  "  white  ** ),  used  sometimes  instead  of,  and 
someUmes  togetlier  with  eheih  to  mean  the  fabric. 

In  £z.  xxvii.  7,  16,  Q7CE^,  shesh,  is  mentioned  as 
imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  sikI  btUz  as  ftx>m 

Syria.  Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with  1^|*^H 
(purpura)y  in  the  sense  of  "piuple  and  fine  linen," 
i.  e.  the  most  showy  and  co»Uy  apiNUX'l  (camp 
IVov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  The  <lreBs  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  hi  their  ministra- 
tions, was  without  doubt  of  linen  (llerod.  ii.  37). 
in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (xix.  1.  2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  ganiient«  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  tu  be  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  117) 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  othw  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  cardcssuras 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  i^:, 
have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  be  probably  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about  the  heferogttwi 
of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.    There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

plant  (like  -"^  Z,  l^?  for  Aw)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  eari« 
knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  £Jgyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  oi 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 


O*.^,  *o'*«'i*'8»k."    The]'*!^," 

"  shirts,**  of  A.  Y.  Jndg.  zlv.  12, 18,  and  «  ftiM 
Is.  UL  28,  is  perhaps  a  firm  of  the 
vMtn  Mark  xiv.  61. 
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Imn  tiie  kxnn,  m  decided,  after  mudi  eootrovvnj 
ind  minute  aoalysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  an^ 
not  ootton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
extTf  showi  how  easily  even  acieutiilc  obaerveiY 
may  mistake,  and,  much  m<H^  how  imponible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writen  to 
avoid  confiuion.  Kven  Greek  naturalista  Mmetimes 
sleariy  include  *•  cotton ''  under  x/roy.  The  same 
ftppean  to  het  true  of  606ifiit  hBowiov^  and  the  whole 
elan  of  wocxla  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fiihrics.     The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  articfe 

^9*??  (ni<l  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
and  other  Oriental  languiges")  is  rendered  "green" 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  but  Grecized  in  the 
I  XX.  by  Kopwturiwois.  From  the  same  word,  with 
which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  inter- 
30urw  might  fiuniliarize  them,  the  latins  borrowed 
carbatuty  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, Ae.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Cteaias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  Hm 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  oot- 
ton cloth,  and  more  or  less  ^f  the  plant.  Amasis^ 
indeed  (about  b.  C.  540)  sent  as  a  present  from 
ICgypt  a  corskA  K^Koaiiriiiiwov  xpvo-w  iral  ipiotci 
iarh  (vAoG  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which  I^liny  says  was 
ilill  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  ui  Rhodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
fiurtured  and  worn  extensi\'ely  in  Kgypt,  but  extant 
monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  fiax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  tb,  pp. 
116>139,  and  plate  No.  366);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
general  product,  we  could  scarcely  have  missed  find- 
ing some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  %yptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but,  especially, 
when  Pliny  (a.  d.  1 15)  saserts  that  ootton  was  then 
grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  reaist  the 
infensnce  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  wince  we  find  the  cotton-^ee  (yos- 
tjlpium  arboreumy  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from, 
the  ootton  /Wlrcn/,  ^(m.  fierbac.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  Pliny  as  the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adja- 
cent Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  ^  flnom  time  immemo- 
rial, to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  oot- 
ton for  dress;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
It,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800  B. 
c.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu ;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Rig-Veda, 
105,  V.  8.  For  these  and  some  other  curiooi  an- 
tiquiUes  of  the  subject,  see  Royle's  Culture  and 
Commerce  of  Cotton  in  JwUa^  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  \ii  being  lew  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  rhirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Per- 


e  KurjMua  or  kurpatum  Is  Che  Sanskr.  Kvfoa  \n 
BlBdoe  means  the  coiion  rose  or  pod  with  seed,  which 
n  the  Bengslee  Is  mpatee^  and  in  the  Bomlwy  dialect, 
uq.oo- 

^  So  BorekhartU  (iVae.  Nub.  App.  iH.  p.  616,  note) 
Bentloos  a  "species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  eot- 
•oB  **  as  sttll  worn  bj  certain  tribes  a^Jaesnt  to  the 
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sia  the  Hebnwi  genersDy  knew  of  it  la  a  iiatiMi 
fabric  from  linen,  whilst  tiie  negative  jroof  of  kui- 
guage  and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offtr  a  strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  8he$h  or  butz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  establilshed  its  superi  • 
ority  over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N. 
T.  period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
conmionly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  Mwta  and 
irrdpiu  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  sul)jeet| 
see  Bates's  Textrinum  AntvpiorttnK,  pt  i.  chi^  fi. 
and  app.  D.  H.  H. 

OOUCH.     [Bed.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  trvw49ptw,  the  grail 
oouncil  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  JerunJem. 
[Samhkdrim.]  (2.)  ww49pia  (Matt  x.  17, 
Mark  xiii.  9\  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  hi  each  town  of  I^des- 
tine.  llie  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful point;  according  to  Talmudical  writers  Um 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
population  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn.  Unnhedr. 
1,  §  6).  Joeephus,  however,  gives  a  different  ar- 
count:  he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  by 
Moses  (Deut.  x^i.  18;  comp.  AtU.  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
vites  as  assessors ;  accordingly  in  the  reform  which 
be  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
for  the  trial  of  minor  offenses  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6>- 
The  statement  of  Joeephus  is  genetidly  acoepteid  as 
correct;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  courts 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  MosaJc  model ;  a  suppositicm  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  f\irther  institution  of  a  coun- 
cil of  ^Seventy,  which  served  as  a  court  for  capital 
offenses,  altogether  mdependent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusakm  (  \'it.  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  howe\'er  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N 
T. ;  and  perhaps  ih^jwlyment  (Matt  v.  21 )  applies 
to  them.  (3.)  ovfi^iKtov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  (^  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  (connUarii^  Suet  Tib.  33,  56), 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

W.  L.  B. 

COURT,  an  open  inclosure,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  most  commonly  to  the  inclosures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  invaria- 
bly used  for  the  former  is  ChatUr,  '^V^y  fttNU  a 

root,  "^Vn,  to  surround  (Gesen.  p.  512).  (Se(\ 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33;  Ijev.  vi.  10; 
Num.  iii.  26,  dec.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  ** courts"  of  tlie  Temple^ 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vu.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxm. 
5 ;  Ps.  xdi.  13,  Ac,  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9,  uid  vi.  13, 
however,  a  difierent  word  is  employad,  apparently 

O     f 

c  Arab.   Cbfn,      t  U*   means:  (1)  any  annusA, 

(2)  anytiiing  between  two  leaves ;  (8)  the  weU-knowa 
"cotton"  plant.  Thin  evolving  of  the  spedal  fha 
the  general  sense  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  name  "eoa 
ton  "  is  originally  Arabic ;  thoni^  it  nay  bs 
the  plant  ki  IndifSDOos  hi  India. 


CM)nTHA 

Ibr  kho  nme  yiBcm—AxAr^h,  rHTS,  from  a  root 
jf  nmilar  meuiiiig  to  the  above,  lliu  word  abo 
occun  in  £k.  xliU.  U,  17,  90,  zir.  19  (A.  V.  '« let- 
Ub **),  but  perhaps  with  a  diflhrent  force.  CAdbeir 
■lao  desigiiatefl  the  court  of  a  prison  (Keh.  iii.  25 ; 
Jer.  zxxii.  2,  <bc.),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  zrii. 
18),  and  of  a  itahuw  (2  K.  zx.  4;  Esth.  i.  6,  ^.). 
ji  Am.  vii.  IH,  where  the  Hebrew  word  ii  Beth  = 
)  **  house/'  our  Uwulators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
ippUcable  specialljr  to  a  king's  residence,  hare  put 
** court."     [House;  Tabekmacle;  Temple.] 

The  word  ckdlxSr  is  very  often  eniplojed  for  the 
mdosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazbk:  Vil- 
lage.] G. 

•  In  Matt.  xxvi.  69  (ver.  58  may  be  doubtful); 
Biarfc  xiv.  66  (perhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16 ; 
John  xviii.  15,  avKfi  should  be  rerUered  "  court," 
i.  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  iiot  "  pal- 
ace" or  "haU  *  (A.  V.).  Peter  himself  was  not 
hi  the  room  of  the  palace  where  the  Saviour  was 
on  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  was  in  the  court  outside.  [See  House; 
Peter.]  H. 

COUTHA  {Koved;  [Vafc  omite:]  Phiua),  1 
Esdr.  V.  32.  There  is  uo  luune  correspondmg  with 
this  in  the  lists  of  b^ra  and  Nehemiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  "  ser- 
vants of  the  temple  "  titter  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity.—H.] 

COVENANT  (nn^l:  BiaB^ienl  once, 
Wisd.  i.  16,  av^Kfi''  in  O.  T.  faedusj  pfictum  — 
often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix.,  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ; 
in  Apocr.  Uttninentun^  but  Kxct'nmetUum^  2  I'jKlr. 
Ii.  7 ;  apomiones^  Wisd.  i.  16 ;  in  N.  T.  tettamentum 
[absque  fattitrty  liom.  i.  31;  Gr.  hffvvOirovs])* 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 

root  '"^T^j  »*•  ?•  i^??*  "^®  cu^"  "n^J  **^«n  to 
mean  primarily  **  a  cutting,"  with  refetence  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV. ;  Jer.  xzxiv.  18,  19).     Hence  the  expres- 

lion  **  to  cut  a  covenant "  (n***7?  ^??»  G™* 

XV,  18,  or  simply  iT??t  with  H^Jl  understood, 
1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrnice.  (Comp. 
Ifpcia  r4fufftw,  r^fu^uv  mrovSiif,  icere^  /eiire^ 
perctUere  /ceaus.)    Professor  Lee  suggests  {ffeb. 

Lex.  ■.  V.  n^n^)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  an  'eating  together^  or  banquet^  from 

th9  meaning  **  to  eat,"  which  the  root  71^^  some- 
limes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. I'his  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46, 
where  Jacob  and  LAban  eat  together  on  the  heap 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  between  them.  It  afTords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  ot 

"dt "  (nb^  nn5,  ^unHicn  ^Xi^f ,  Num.  rviU. 
19;  2  CSir.  xiii.  5).  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eai- 
Sig  salt  together  is  remembered.     If,  however,  tbs 

ilher  derivation  of  iV^f'  be  adopted,  this  CKpns- 
rion  may  be  expla.ned  by  supposmg  salt  to  have 
leeo  eaten,  or  oflbred  with  accompanying  sacrifices, 
«  oeeai&on  of  very  solemn  oovenantr   or  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  flgmative,  denoting,  either,  from 
the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Blark  is 
49),  the  saendness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quiiB 
ties  of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covmant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  wonl  iuMimi  is  frequently, 
thot^h  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  teetiv- 
ment  in  the  English  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their 
common  English  names.  This  translation  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
ttilamenlum  as  the  equivalent  for  dto^jny  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  In  the  N.  T.  (see 
above).  There  seems,  however,  to  l<e  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.  having  rendered  n^*^!^ 
(which  never  means  wiU  or  teatameiUf  but  ahvajv 
covenani  or  agreemeiU)  by  8iaM)in|  consistently 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writcn,  in  adopt- 
ing t^  word,  may  naturally  he  supposed  to  intend 
to  convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  bmiliar 
with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
in  the  minority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  has 

been  called  a  "covenant"  (H^^)  hi  theO.  T.  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
vii.,  ix.;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  the  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  by  **  covenant,'*  and 
sometimes  by  "  testament "  (Heb.  vii.  22,  viii.  8- 
13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage, 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  dicUNiici}  has  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  absc^ulely  to  require  the 
mesning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  it  may  be  all^^,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  juat  been  said  as  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  con 
text,  when;  its  meaning  must  necessarily  be  thn 

same  as  the  translation  of  n**^^,  and  in  the  un 

questionable  sense  of  covenani  (cf.  3ia0^«i}  iccuW^ 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  riii.  8; 
and  dto^irq,  ix.  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  I^.  xxiv. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  Siad^iiai  be  retained,  we  may 
either  render  M  rdrpoif,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  o^ 
dead  sacrifices,**  snd  6  ^toBiufvos,  '*  the  mediating 
sacrifice*'  (Scholefield*s  IhnU  for  an  imfrocea 
Tranditum  of  the  N.  7*.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  O. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  bettteen  mnn  ami  God^  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  {6  9taB4ue¥oty  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt,  xxvl 
28). 

In  its  ^blical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  — 1« 
Itnin'opeily^  of  a  cocenant  between  God  and  man 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
flpeaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  uiMonditional, 
snd  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.,  whers 
iwayyeXta  and  9iaB4iKfi  are  used  almost  ss  syno- 
nyms) OT  act  of  mere  fovor  (Ps.  bxxix.  28,  when 

IQTl  stands  ui  parsUelism  with  D'^'^^)  on  (3od*8 

part.  Hius  the  assurance  given  by  (jod  after  the 
I-lood,  the*  «  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  snould  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenani 
(Gen.  ix.;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  oovenaut  is  maintained  by  the  Imb» 
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Iti  irhieh  God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by 
bim  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  oerUun  con- 
ditions which  he  impoaeB  on  man.  Thua  the  cove- 
nant with  Abnham  was  conditioned  by  ciicumciaion 
(Acta  vii.  8),  the  omisaion  of  which  waa  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii. ) ; 
the  covenant  of  the  prieethood,  by  seal  for  (jod,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  zzv.  12, 13;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
9;  Neh.  ziii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  toi  commandments 
.(Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Lev.  zzvi.  15),  which  are  ther&- 
foro  called  «  Jehovah's  covenant  **  (Deut  ir.  13),  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moaes, 
if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Script- 
ures (2  0>r.  iii.  13,  14).  This  kst-mentioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewed  at  diffinut  periods  of 
Jewiah  history  (Deut.  xxix.;  Josh,  xxiv.;  2  CHir. 
X7.,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.;  Ea-.  x.;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
one  of  the  two  principal  covenants  between  God  and 
man.  They  are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31^4;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16),  with  reference 
to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution  but  of  theur 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17) ;  and  also  as  being 
the  instromeuts  respectively  of  bondage  and  free- 
dom (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver.  16  and 
ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  KUicott,  Ac.), 
and  aldo  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  &ith  in  Christ, 
between  God  and  man.  (See  Bishop  Hopkins^s 
ii^orks,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  \ViUiu$  on  the 
CoctnnnU^  for  the  theology  of  the  sulject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
man custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
fikithful  (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (n^S),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Kx.  xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2.  Pivpei'ly^  of  a  covenant  beiiceen  man  amd 
many  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix. 
6,  15),  or  between  indiriduals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfill  certain 
eooditions,  and  was  assiued  of  receiving  certain  ad- 
vantages In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was 
solemnly  invoked  as  witness  ((xen.  xxxi.  50),  whence 

the  expiession  "  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  **  (n*^*^9 

nin^,  1  Sam.  XX.  8,  comp.  £z.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a 
iMieach  of  covenant  was  r^^arded  as  a  very  heinous 

idn  {Ez.  xvii.  12-20).     A  sign  (."!>')  or  witness 

\^7!)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Goi.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
stones  erected  ((ien.  xxxi.  52).  The  marria4!e 
sompnct  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,*'  IVov.  ii. 
17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  i^  sure  unlinance,  such  as  that  of  the 
ihew-bread  (I.ev.  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figurati^'dy 
in  stich  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is. 
uviii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hoa.  u.  18). 

fha    phrase.   n^-)5    ^^55,    n^7?   ^t^^^ 
Iccda  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  empfeyed 
10  dHiole  oonfiBderacy  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  P. 


OOVERINQ  OF  THE  EYB8 

•  OOVERING  OF  THU  ETES  TU 

Hebrew  word  H^^  occurs  in  eight  paasogea  of 
the  Old  Testament;  'in  six  of  which  (Gen,  xx.  16 
Rx.  xxii.  27,  Job  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19,  Is.  L 
3)  it  is  tmnslated  "covering"  in  the  A.  V.;  ia 
one  (Ex.  xxi.  10)  it  is  transbited  **  raiment,"  and 
in  one  (Deut  xxii.  12)  '*  vesture." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  (jen.  xx.  IG,  and  the  construction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  subjects  of  diaeua- 
sion,  even  among  the  latest  interpreters.  **Tot 
p«ne  exstant  explicationes,  quot  sunt  interpretes  " 
(Roa.).  The  points  still  at  issue  have  respect  to 
almost  every  word  in  tlie  sentence.     The  pronoun 

K^n  (he  or  it)  may  be  referred  (a)  to  Abraham 
himself,  or  (6)  to  the  present  made  to  htm.  **  A 
covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  veil, 
or  (<f)  a  vtal  in  a  figurati>-e  sense  as  a  protective 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  different  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  '<  tlie  eyes  "  may  be  meant  (f) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (^)  in  connection  with 

the  following   vDv*  those  of  all  around  her  and 

in  intercourse  with  her.  The  word  "  all "  (in  bb^) 
may  refier  (h)  to  things  (namely,  actt)^  or  (i)  to 

persons.  In  the  but  dauae,  H^  may  be  (J)  a 
preposition,  or  (k)  the  sign  of  the  accusative  ease, 

after  ^iy^'^y  or  (/)  as  the  punctators  have  indica- 
ted by  the  Athnach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.  The  form  Hn^^  may  be  (t^i)  the  9d 
pers.  fern,  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fem. 

No.  n^  in  corgunetion  with  </,  was  well  expressed 
by  Calvin  :  "  Docetur  enim  Sara,  maritum  cui 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  es8e,  quo  se  te^re  debeat,  ne 
exposita  sit  alienis."  SoVitringa.  But  Tide  Justly 
objects,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  thousand 
silverlings,  with  which  Abiuielech  prefiioes  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  (Ausf.  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  a,  tf,  jT, 
t,  Jy  m,  translates  and  expkuns  thus :  "  IJeis  to  thee 
a  covering  of  (he  eyts  for  every  one  vho  is  with 
thee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  impunity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  amd 
toteard  every  one ;  to  dost  thou  right  (hyurlf  (dekod 
thy  right)." 

Gesenius,  combining  6,  e,  f  h^  j\  n,  translates 
and  explains  thus :  '*  So  this  (the  thousand  silver- 
lings)  i»  to  thee  n  penaUy  [satisfaction]  fin-  nil  which 
(has  hi4>pened)  icith  thee  awl  btjbrt  nil;  and  the 
toot  convicted  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  Com- 
pare (len.  xxxii.  21,  /  trill  cover  hi*  forr  (appmae 
him)  iritJi  the  jn-tsentJ*^  So  Keil,  and  aUr>  DeUtcsch; 

except  tliat  they  take  nnp3  (m)  as  the  2d  pen., 

and  ^3  (t)  as  referring  to  persona:  ^*  So  it  it  to 
thee  ft  rtnrring  of  the  eyet  (an  expiatory  gift)  n 
rejerence  to  all  trho  ore  urtih  titee  (because  aU  ir 
the  household  shared  tlieir  mistress's  dishcMior) ;  so 
thou  art  righted  (properly,  proved^  namely,  to  ha 
the  one  who  sufTered  wrong)." 

So  the  passage  is  understood  by  Tuch.  He  takes 
exception,  however  (after  Schumann)  to  Ewald's 

and  Gesenius's  construction  of  the  second  i^. 
which  should  be  construed  as  the  one  immediatflh 

preceding  it;  for  bb  TKl  ^F\t^  must  not  U 

arbitnrily  sepanted  m  oonstniction  and 


oow 

OBDoa  hB  iiftDolatei:  */or  all  tekich  (bu  been,  or, 
ku  taken  place)  with  thee  and  wi/h  aU,  that  thou 
majfeet  be  riyhtedJ** 

imnmgarten  (TheoL  Comm.  turn  PenL)  hai  re- 
vived Schrueder'8  ioterpretatioD  (followed  by  Roien- 
oiulier  and  uthen),  taking  **  covering  U  the  eyes  ** 
(c)  in  the  tense  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however,  ag 
Schxoeder  viewed  it,  ag  the  token  of  a  mairied 
wonum,  but  simply  as  a  ineana  of  concealing  her 
beauty,  and  thus  avoiding  the  dangei  referred  to  in 
V.  11.     Baunigarteu  Buppoeea  that  after  Athnacit 

the  accusative  oimstniction  is  resumed  in   HHI 

• 

{k\  taking  nil^^  as  the  2d  pen.  perf.  (m),  and 
translates:  ** and  all  thU  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  that  thpu 
mojfeMt  be  righted.** 

Lange,  undentanding  by  "  ooveriug  of  the  &oe  ** 
a  veil  in  the  figurative  sense,  finds  (with  Le  Clerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression;  namely,  a  gift 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
tinw  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
wihfinn  of  one  mairied  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
fonn  of  the  expression,  *^  covering  of  the  eyes,"  (not 
**of  the  &oe,**)  seems  to  be  decisive  against  the 
supposition  that  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  worn  by 
Sanh  for  concealing  hat  person  firom  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  ^  oov- 

ving  of  the  face"  (0^3^).  A  *'  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  ini4>posite,  as  no  such  fault  is  laid  to  her  charge; 
and  if  understood  of  othors  (*<a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee"),  a  veil  camiot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.  The  ob- 
jection lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
m  a  figurative  sense,  since  this  must  conform  to 
the  litcural  and  proper  use  of  the  term. 

The  only  sJtemadvo  remaining,  is  to  take  the 
eoqiression,  **  covering  of  the  eyes,"  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  fiuse;  either 
with  Ewald,  as  referring  to  Abraham,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  others,  or  with 
Gesenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peaofr- 
oflering.   In  fiivor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxt^xMition 

of  the  pronoun  WH  {he,  or  it)  with  « thy  brother," 

making  this  its  most  natural  antecedent ;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  WH  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Kwald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
prrfaoes  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
DO  bearing  on  it ;  and  thus  a  part  of  what  he  says 
lo  Sarah  herself  is  without  significanoe,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

The  ancient  versions  are  all  at  fiuilt  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter* 
pretatiou  (unless  we  understand  the  Septuagint 
vwsion  with  Gesenius),  showing  that  it  was  as 
Ufllcalt  then  ss  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 

OOW.    The  lleb.  wonb  "^DS,  n^^V,  and 

nV^have  been  treated  of  under  Binx.    The  A. 

f.  renders  by  '«cow,"  botli  "IPS,  in  Ejl  h.  15, 

ml  *1ia^  b  \iBf.  nil.  38;  Kmn.  xriU.  17,  wbm 
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the  feminiue  gen  ler  jn  zequirad  by  the  mum.    Ib 
Job  xxi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  Uie  A.  V.  has  **cow  "  m 

the  rendering  of  H'^*),  the  fom.  form  of  "^,  **s 
buUock."  ' ""  W.  D. 

GOZ    (V^""  [a  thorny,   Ktoii    Cos),  a  mai. 
among  the  descendants  of  Judsh  (1  Chr.  iv.  8;. 

*  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  Levites  (see  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  10;  £zr.  u.  61;  Neh.  iii.4, 21;  vii.  03). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  in  the 
first  of  them  retained  in  the  A.y.  (Uakkm/ 
which  see).  R 


COZ'BI  f^aTS  [deo^Xtpe,  hfing]  i  X^rfil. 
[Vat  '0ei;]  Jos.  Xoafila:  OoM),  a  MidiaiJl4 
woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chiefii  of  the 
nation  (Num.  zxv.  15,  18). 

•  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  **so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  bresiking  "  (Eastwood  A  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  134).  lltey  formed  a  part 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ah^ah  (oomp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8;  zvi. 
20)  when  she  went  to  leam  fix>m  him  the  issue  of 
her  son's  sickness,  lliey  were  diflerent  from  ordi 
nary  loaves,  for  both  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
above  passsge.  Fiirst  says  they  vrere  perhaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  pointed  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  people  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys {ffebr.  u,  ChfUd,  IVorterb.  il.  53).  Being 
thus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  English  name,  but  inferred  oidy 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  queen  took  such  cakes  with 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordinary  person.  See  Bunsen*s  Bibel- 
wtrk  on  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usually  understood  there  .of  bread 
so  old  as  to  he  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure.  See  Fiirst's  Con- 
cord, s.  v.,  and  Ges.  The$.  11.  909.  H. 

CRANB  (DilD  or  D'^D,  s^  or  sit  [Aorse, 
from  the  fieetness  of  the  swallow] :  x*^^^^'  F*dlm 
hinmditae,  hinmdo).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  Ineoirect  in  rendering  eu$  by 
"crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  uitended  by  the 
Hebrew  vrord  'd^r,  transited  *<  swaUow "  by 
the  A.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of 
the  sifj  in  Ueaekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14). 
''  Like  a  stb  or  an  *dyiar  so  did  I  twitter; "  and 
again  in  Jer.  riii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  *«the  sif  and  the  *&gitr  observe  the 
time  of  thisir  ooming:"  firom  which  passsge  we 
leam  that  both  birds  weie  migratocy.  AeoMding 
to  the  testimony  of  nnost  of  tiie  andent  versioDS 
fill  denotes  a  **swaUow."  The  paange  in  Jere 
miah  (L  c),  compared  with  the  twittering  notes  of 
the  eiU  in  Hezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish 
this  translation,  for  the  Hebrew  verb*  which  is 
rendered  ** chatter"  by  the  A.  V.  okore  properly 
signifies  to  **  chirp  "  or  to  "  twitter,"  the  term  b^ 
ing  evidently,  as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  U.  005)  has 
shown,  onomatopoetio,  indioative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.  The  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
tizlUn,  ani^.  its  chirping  they  express  by  tiziliarg 
(see  Bochart,  L  c).  The  espressk>n  <*like  a  swal- 
j  low  did  I  twitter  "  may  perhaps  appear  to  us  not  a 
(very  apt  illustratmn  of  mournful  complaint,  the 
{  jotes  of  ths  various  spedss  of  the  IlirmitSmkkt 
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odng  espnariTe  of  happineH  rather  than  of  grief; ' 
mH  &  mint  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  "wallow  aa  a  moumfol  bird;  and  it  la 
worthy  of  remarlc  that,  aooording  to  I>r.  Kennicutt, 
in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah  (L  e.)  the  wcrd 
IsU  oocun  instead  of  sis :  it  ta  probable  therefore 
that  the  storj  of  Procne,  TereuSf  Ac.,  of  GreRiau 
mythologj  had  its  source  in  ancient  £^ptiaii  tstr 
ble,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having  been  changed 

into  a  swaUow.  The  Hebrew  word  Der&r  ('^')'^?) 
IS  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow.     W.  H 

CRATES  iKpdfrns-'  Vulg.  transbtes  ptxelotug 
«rtl),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  {6  4w\  r&y  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  **  castle  **  (r^f  iicpoir^- 
Xc»f)  of  JerusdiBm  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  AnUochus  ^iphanes  (2 
Maoc.  iv.  29). 

CREDITOR.    [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (K^<rinii  [the  Greek  lor  the 
Latin  name  Cresceiu^ "  mcreasing'*],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  assistant  of  St.  Paul  [who  went  from  Rome  to 
Galatia,  perhaps  sent  by  the  Apostle],  sud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  Aposlioiicnl  ConstittUionsy  and  many  of  the 
fiithen,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which 
perhaps  is  only  a  ooi\|ecture  built  on  the  *^  Crescens 
to  Galatia"  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Uter  tmdiUon  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul  ((xalatia,  see 
Tlieodoret  on  2  Tim.  L  c),  and  found  the  Church 
at  Vienne.  II.  A. 

CRETE  {Kff^:  Creta),  the  modem  Cand&a. 
Hiis  large  island,  which  doses  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  poiuts  of  Cape  Sal- 
mons (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,and  Ope  Criume- 
topon  beyond  Phcenice  or  Pholnix  ijb.  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
larrowest  part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  475) 
ytaxig  near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and 
Aountainous,  this  island  has  very  fhiitfU  valleys, 
ind  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
nties  (Virg.  jEn,  iii.  106).  Crete  has  a  oonspic- 
■oua  position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
af  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
Itf  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (b.  c.  67)  by  the 
Romans  under  MeCellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  waA 
at  no  ereat  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  uf  Africa  [Cyrbnk].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  Mndition  of  the  (>etan  part  of  the 
province,  especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  resi- 
ienta. 

It  seems  Hkdy  that  a  very  early  aoquaintrjice 
place  between  the  Oetans  and  the  Jews.  The 
itefy  in  Tacitus  {HiaL  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
thflmselvea  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
Vy  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
sod  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
rf  1  Sam.  zxx.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  Ea.  xxv.  16; 
Eeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
lut  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
K^>^cs  by  tbe  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  HifArni-  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
tfrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
tere  settled  in  the  island  in  oonsiderahle  numlMTs 
luring  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 

a  UidsBS  psffaaps  the  sli  may  have  refcrsnee  more 
tartirulnrly  to  wmi.h  gpeciw  of  «<vift  ( f  Viuctoj),  v^hom 
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Uw  Gicvt  SBa  the  final  deitnietiuii  of  Ja  jiakm 
Goityna  seems  to  have  be^n  their  chief  reskleMi 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Maoc  zv.  28)  ii 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  tla 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabftus  renewed  the  treaty 
wUch  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[GoRTTNA.]  See  1  Maoc  x.  67.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  {Ant,  xvii.  12,  §  1,  B.  J.  ii.  7 
§  1)  that  the  Pseudo- Alexander,  Herod*8  supposed 
son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Oete,  when  pn  his 
way  to  Italy.  And  hter  still,  Philo  {Ug,  ad  Cm. 
§  86)  makeg  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  isbnds  of  the  Mediterra> 
nean,  including  Oete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus 
Iha  special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Penteoost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  givoi  in  the  Acta  of  any  more  direot 
evangelization  c^  Crete;  and  no  absolute  proof  oaa 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  belbre  hif 
voyage  fh>m  CsBsarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quits 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  tbs 
course  of  his  residences  at  (Corinth  and  Ephesua. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  ref> 
ennoe  to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Trrua,  and  Trrus,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St  Paulas  recorded  visit 
mn  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  oontmy 
when  he  was  off  Cmidus  (Acta  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Uaveks, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasjea  (ver.  8). 
Thence,  alter  some  deby,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favorable,  to  reach  Phoenioe 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12);  but  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  N.  E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  fW>m  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (icar*  ovr^s), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  div>ve  the  diip 
to  the  little  island  of  Claupa  (w.  13-16),  whenoe 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
fiu:  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may  have  aflbrded 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Goqid  at  LasKa  or 
ebewhcn. 

The  next  point  of  connection  between  St.  Panl 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  erident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  bdieve  this  to  have  been  betwea 
the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  ooonc 
of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St  Paul  adduces  from 
Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  (Ottos  iLy1ip% 
pkt  Leffg.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices 
of  his  oountrvmen  are  described  in  dark  colors. 
Tbe  truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abun  • 
dantly  confirmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10\ 
in  Mflursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meundi  OperOf 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  ehapttf 
(iv.  4)  on  the  eariy  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titua  was  much  honored  here  during  the  middk 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vcoa 
tians,  who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  hie 
above  St  Mark  in  ('andia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  isUnd.  SeePaahley'sTr^vedwOrel^ 
i.  6,  175  (Undon,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
vahiable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Uoeck^s  A'rela  (Got- 
tingen,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated  tnm 
the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  £.  Falkener  in  tbi 
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Mooodniliiiiie  of  tiie  Mtueum  of  ChmoaL  Andr 
|iiKi«  (Loudoo,  1866).  J.  S.  H. 

•  Ringabei  in  hii  'EAAnyuci  (ui-  463^79)  hai 
tkeiched  the  anciflnt  history  and  the  geugn{>hical 
GBaturai  of  Oete  (moimUins,  riven,  promontories, 
and  hflriiorB,  with  an  ennmsntion  of  the  cities  and 
villages),  and  (though  some  readjustment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present  time)  ftimishes  valuable 
•taiistics  respecting  the  population  of  the  island  at 
diflbfent  periods  (Greeks  and  Turks),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  imports,  and  the 
like.  This  author  represents  KaXol  Aifi4wfs  ss  an 
insecure  roadstead,  to  which  vessds  resorted  only 
in  great  distress,  in  accordance  with  its  reputar 
tion  among  seamen  in  PauKs  time  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
He  supposes  the  Lasiea  which  was  near  there  to 
be  the  "  Lisia "  of  the  Peudnger  TabU,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(LaSjCA).  He  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that 
Phoenix  or  Phcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  had  its  own 
blshopa  at  ac  eariy  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  Leon  was  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
CouneiU  He  speaks  of  this  Phoenix  as  near  Luiro 
(Aovrp^y).  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Phosnicr).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archseologist  on  these  points  deserves 
to  be  considered.  The  mora  recent  publications  of 
Ospt  Spratt,  R.  N.  {Smiinff  Direction$  for  (he 
Ifiami  of  Crete,  and  TrnvtU  and  Reuarcke*  in 
Creie)  have  added  laigdy  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith  has 
availed  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
sflect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Koya^e  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Patd  (3d  ed.  1866). 

One  of  the  observations  reported  by  navigaton 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  southerly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  isbuid,  as 
happened  to  IHuil's  vessel  in  going  from  Fair  Har 
i-ens  to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  18,  14).  It  is  said 
that  this  &ct  favors  the  interpretation  of  l^oAf 
miT^  avTTis  (mentioned  in  the  article  above  and 
adopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) whi^  refers  ainiis  to  the  island  (down  from 
it)  and  not  to  the  ship.  ( Voyngt  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  dd  ed.  p.  99).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  land 
en  shore,  but  it  does  not  ftiOow  that  Kar*  ovrnf 
points  out  that  circumstance.  No  proof  has  been 
given  that  $d\K»,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  genitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  came.  Ijechler's  view  (Der  Apottel  Ge- 
Bchiehten,  p.  348,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)  seems  to 
be  moTB  correct,  that  aur^s  relers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  wind  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
vwt  as  the  mental  antecedent,  whieh  (actually  em- 
ployed in  ver.  41)  could  so  easily  take  the  place  here 
of  Luke's  usual  •wKoXo¥.  This  is  the  explanation 
sbo  of  Winer  {ff.  TetL  Gram.  $  47,  6,  b)  and  of 
Bnttmann  {ffeuteU.  Gram.  p.  127).  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  that  Prof.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.       U. 

•  OBEXES  (Kpircs:  Crete*),  inhabitants  of 
Crete  (Acts  ii.  11),  where  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
llytes  are  meant  (comp.  'PwccoTot  :='Iou8<uo(  re  irol 
'tpoc^XMnoi  in  the  prrviou*  verse);  while  for  tht 
■me  term  we  have  Cretians  (A.  V.)  in  Tit  i.  1% 
spplied  there  to  native  Grrdcs.  '^Cretans  "  wouki 
-M  a  better  rendering,  says  Trench  {Ayih,  Veru 
^  78,  ed.  I8d9),  in  both  passages.  The  sabscnp- 
«QD  lo  the  EfrisUe  to  Titus  (A.  V.)  stales  ti»i  ii 
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was  written  to  him  as  the  **  first  bishop  or  ofenssi 
of  the  church  of  the  Cretians."  For  the  eharaelfl 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  see  Crktk.  H. 

•  CBBT'IANS.    [Cbktes.] 

•  OBIB.    This  is  the  rendering  (A.  V.)  el 

O^IIkJ,  e.  g.  \n  Is.  i.  8.    The  word  denotes  (froa 

D^K,  to  fodder)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  food,  but  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structure  provided  for  that 
purpose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  ussges  in  the 
East  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age),  a  box  off 
trough  "  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,**  or  bo^ 
k>wed  out  of  an  entire  block,  such  as  the  farmers 
of  the  country  use  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  ThofD> 
son  mentions  an  incident  connected  with  thew  ooc* 
trivanoes  which  illustrates  a  Scripture  pasr«ge.  At 
Tiberias,  as  "the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  night,  "  I  hur- 
ried alter  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  the  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  dispene. 
Every  ox  knew  perfectiy  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master*s  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  company  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his 
evening  meal  of  dry  tibn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  says  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Isnel.*'  —  Land  ami 
Book,  U.  97. 

The  *<  mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  "  cribs  "  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Theeaurtu  Graca  Ungtia  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suioer's  The*.  Kcck».  ii.  1490, 
that  tpdrmt  is  "  properly  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  tlie  food  of  animals;  "  that  "  it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  hss  his 
own  ^T¥fi  or  table,  as  it  were,  before  him.  Hera 
^rvi}  and  rpdwefa,  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeid>ly."  But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  Luke  xiii.  16  (where  the  A.  V.  has 
4t  gtaU  •« )  they  regard  the  word  as  employed  out  of  its 
pn>per  signification  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
natirity  of  our  liord.  and  as  **  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  the  locality  of  the  Adrpti 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  be  rp 
quired.  Undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  the 
history  is  that  the  holy  fiunily,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  caravanserai  {KardKvfUi)  allotted  to 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animab 
were,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  tiie  new- 
bom  child  was  bud  in  one  of  the  feeding-troughs 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
use;  for  I)r.  Thomson  states  (Land  and  Biwk,  ii. 
98)  that  **his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  in 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  tnmsbttion  from  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
ntte  bishop  Serkis  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  Urban 
VIII.)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  riew  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Van  Dyck  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  tnnsfattion.^  Thf 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  Adrmt 
among  the  modem  Greeks.  Bid  {Tht$.  Philoi 
iii.  534)  states  very  correctiy  the  Sept  usage,  and 
in  aeoordanoe  with  the  forcgning  view.  H. 

a  •  IMB  a  DoC«  nf  Dr.  Van  Dyok  te  the  willv 
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CRIMSON      [Coix)ii8.] 

•  CRISPING  PINS.    The  Hebrew  ward  so 

Inudated  in  Is.  ji.  22,  D^t^'^nq,  ckariOm,  de- 

DOle>  the  reticules,  often,  probaUy,  ele^vit  and 
highly  oruAmeiited,  ciurned  by  the  llebrew  ladies. 
In  2  K.  V.  23,  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
jisan,  it  ia  rendered  (niyM.     Sob  Bag,  1.        A. 

GRIST  US  {Kplawos  [cnqted^  curU^;  found 
ako  in  the  Tahnudists  under  the  forms  S&D'^'^p 

lod  ^D^*^p),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acta  xviil.  8);  baptized  with  his  fiuuily 
by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradi- 
tkn,  he  beoune  afterwards  Bishop  of  .£gina 
(Omit  AjhmL  vii.  4€).  H.  A. 

*  His  office  {itpxitruydywyof)  shows  that  be  was 
a  Jew,  and  his  foreign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
lon  had  mingled  fireely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
cmly,  and  not  those  of  his  family  also  who  believed 
(Acts  xviil.  8).  H. 

CROSS  (irratfp({t,  (rir({A<4).  Except  the  LAtin 
cnx  there  was  no  word  de&iitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  ffravp6s  ia  derived  from  l<m}fu,  and 
pixiperly,  like  aK6Ko^t  means  merely  a  stake  (Horn. 
Od.  ziv.  11;  //.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  areufpol  to  lie  opBii  jrol  iwof^v^i/iira  (^Ao, 
and  Hesych.  oi  Ka7ajr€irqy6rts  (rir3\owct,  x^l*^ 
jcffi.  The  Greeks  use  tlie  word  to  translate  both 
pakm  and  crux ;  e.  g.  araup^  irpocZtiw  in  Dion 
Haas.  (xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivaloit  to  the  Latin 
ad  pedum  dtlignrt.  In  Li\7  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  ("  in  tres  sustolli  cntcea,*'  xxviii.  29), 
Just  as,  tice  re;*sri,  the  Fathers  use  eK^Ka^  and 
evvu  tUpti  (^*  de  stipite  pendens  ** )  of  a  cross  fnoper. 
(In  consequence  of  tliis  vagueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  iofwricoKctvi' 
(up  ia  nearly  equivalent  to  kinurTaupov¥\  "alii  per 
obacoena  stipitera  ^(^unt,  alii  brachia  patibuk)  ex- 
pBeuemnt,'*  Sen.  Comol,  ad  Mnrc.  xx.;  and  Fp. 
m.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
erass  are  patibuhun  and  furca^  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  ahape  of  n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectit-ely  {Oit;.  48, 
IH.  13;  Pkuit  AfU.  ai.  ii.  47;  and  in  Sail  fr.  ap. 
Non.  iv.  356,  •*  patibulo  eminens  afHigebatur  **  seems 
jlearty  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus 
■ubatituted/urod^^evxiw,  for  crucijigendoty  wher- 
ever the  word  occuiTsd.  More  generally  the  crass 
b  »Ued  arUn-  inftlix  (Liv.  i.  26;  Sen.  Kp.  101), 
wHgntanwftUx  (Cic.  y)fr  Rah.  3);  and  in  Greek 
HlKov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers,  in  controversy, 
used  to  quote  the  words  6  Kvpiot  ifiatrlKtwrtv 
{kwh  rov  (^Aov),  ftvm  Ps.  xhr.  10,  or  1*b.  xcvi., 
SI  a  prophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
**  vlnlterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita : ' '  though 
'Jenebrafdus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
liie  LXX.,  and  AgeQius  ooi^jectnres  that  they  read 

n^  for  \fH  (Sch]eusner*s  Tfi*^),     The  Hebrevt-s 

ud  no  wrod  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  YTfi 
**  wood  "  (Gen.  xl.  19,  Ac.),  and  so  they  called  the 

KiiMverse  beams  3*^?1  ^H^*  *^  ^**n>  »<1  ^^^^^ " 
(PsMHrn,  On  ike  Creed,  art  iw.),  like  ^Uo¥  9l9v- 
aer,  LXX.  Cnus  is  the  root  of  emrin,  and  b 
lAac  Qsed  proverittally  for  what  b  most  painlU  (aa 
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«nimmum  jus,  summa  crux,"  Cotum  1. 7;  <* 
in  malo  crucem,*'  Ter.  Phorm.  111.  3, 11),  and  «  i 
nicknanie  for  villains  (*«Qnid  ab,  erax?**  l*kuit 
Pen.  ii.  5, 17).  Barer  tenna  are  Aitptw  (Knaeb 
riU.  8),  irdbrif  (?),  and  Gabahu  (Varro  ap.  Non.  u. 
373;  Maerinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).     Thb  bat 

word  b  derived  from  v2|,  "  to  complete.'* 

As  the  enibbm  of  a  sbve*B  death  and  a  murder* 
er*s  punishment,  the  croes  was  naturally  kioked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  doady  oon* 
neeted  "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignommy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  158;  «*  Nomen  ipaom  crucb 
abait  non  modo  a  oorprne  dvium  Bomanorum,  aed 
etiam  a  cogitatwne,  oculb,  auribus,**  Cic.  pro  Bab. 
6).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Kuseb.  Vit.  OmtL  i.  27-30),  he  oiderad  hb  frinds 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  be  had 
seen,  and  **  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  **  the  tree  of  cun- 
ing  and  shame  **  **  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was 
engraved  and  signed  on  the  fordieads  of  kings*' 
(Jer.  Taybr,  U/e  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards  — 

i(  In  qulbos  efflgle*  oniob  aut  gsmmsti  rsftilgat, 
Aufe  loQgis  solido  ex  auro  pnefertur  ab  hastb,'* 
(Prudent  in  S^trnn.  11.  48i  £) 

were  eaOed  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  ba 

seen    engraved  in   Baronius 

(Ann.  KccL  A.  D.  312,  No. 

36),  or  represented  on  Uie 

coins    of    Constantine    the 

Great  and  hb  nearer  suc- 
cessors.      The    lAbarum   b 

described  in  Kuseb.  ( I '.  Con- 
stant, i.  25),  and,  liesides  the 

pendent  croes,  supported  the 
cdebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 

A  !^IC  IS  ogram  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154 ; 
"Trans>'erB&  X 

litterA,  aummo  o^ute  circum- 

flexo,"    Ciecil.)«    which  was 

also  inscribed  on  the  shields 

and  helmets  of  Uie  legions : — 

"Chrliitos  purporeum   g«m- 
m»nti  tertiM  in  auro 
BIgnsbat  labaram ;  elypeo* 

rum  inrignis  ChrL-tos 
Bcripmret,  srdebat  summiii 
erux  addits  cristis." 
(Prudent  I.  e.) 

was  even  more  prominently  ' 

honored  ;  for  Jerome  says,  **  Regum  purpursa  at 
ardentes  diadematum  genmiaa  patiliuli  Sahaloria 
pictura  oondeoorat*'  (Fp.  ad  Latnm). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  deseriplioi 
of  cross  (LipB.  de  CVuce,  i.;  Godwyn's  Afosss  atd 
Aaron) :  — 

Crux. 

I 


# 


Tbe 


j 
1.  atapplex. 


2.  DeeoBsata, 

Bttiymdian. 

1.  The  erux  simplex,  or  men  alaka  "cf  mi 
singb  piece  without  transom,"  was  pw)bdi|y  Hi 
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xiginal  of  the  reit  Somsttmei  it  was  xaanij  driven 
khvough  the  man**  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
driven  longitudiiuifly,  8i^  P^X*^*  "^^  v^ov 
(Heijoh.  s.  V.  a'K6KJi^)i  oomlDg  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  Ep,  xivOt  a  method  of  punishment  called 
k^tuTKiMKfwriSj  or  infixio.  The  ^ffixio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (^ul  pihtm 
detigare,  Uv.  xr.i.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms :  the  procaa  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Auaoni'is,  Cvpkh  erucifixus.  Trees  were  nai^ 
urftlly  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  beinj;  applied  to  such  use  hi  the  Martyr- 
ologiee.  TertuUian  too  tells  us  (Apol.  viu.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  llberius  **  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obumbratricibus  scelerum,  votivts  crucibus 
explicoit*'  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  **  Proditores  et  trans- 
fugas  arboribos  suspendunt").  How  far  tiie  expres- 
sion "accursed  tree"  is  applicable  under  this  head 
is  examined  under  the  wond  Crucifixion. 

2.  llie  amx  decutsaia  is  called  St  Andrew's 
jross,  altliough  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  aooord- 
tng  to  some,  he  was  kiUed  with  the  sword;  and 
HippoI)lu8  sa}*8  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  "  ad 
arborem  olive.'*  It  is  In  the  shape  of'  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome^  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  "  X  littera  et  in 
figiu^  cmoem,  et  in  numero  decern  demoustrat,** 
Iddor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  .lust.  Mart.  (AVi/.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  300)  qtiotea  I'lato's  expression,  ix^a^^w 
bivrhv  iv  r^  woMrt,  with  reference  to  the  crods. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind,  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^pc'i'  ivriKKayfityais 
(cf.  Tiflt.  (k  Bn])tiitno^  viii.J ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
uf  Cynu)\  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed   "in    fomi&    coronie,    saoenlotes  autem 

^3  ]*^DD,  i.  €,  ad  fumuun  X  Gmoorum  *'  (Schoett- 
i^n's  llor,  Ihbr,  et  Talm,  iv.  (tdf.)\  and  in  the 
crossint;  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
•21,  &c.). 

'6.  'I'he  crux  comimu%  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
3ope,  Mn.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art^  i.  rixzv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Ludan,  in  his  amusing 
\iin)  (p<0yri4^wUf  jocosely  derives  araup6s  from 
koD  (&rb  r6vTov  .  .  icol  r^  rcx'^M''^*  '''V  "fom^p^ 
riiv  irom^pkif  imtvvfjdcat  wvtKOii¥)y  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
^he  instrument  of  torture  {Jud.  VocnL  12).  This 
ihape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tan  ** 
( Garden  of  Cynu ;  "  Dostia  autem  T  species  cnicis,** 
Tert  adv.  Mure.  iii.  22;  Jer.  in  EzerJi.  ix.,  dkc.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  for  more  daborate  triflina::  thus  the  300 
eubits  of  the  ark  ue  considered  typiosl  (Clem.  Alex. 
Str^ym.  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.) ;  and  even  Abraham's 
318  servants  (!);  since  318  is  represented  by  riiy, 
they  deduced  rhp  p/^w  ^Iriaow  iv  roh  h6<n  ypdp- 
naunv  icaX  iv  iv\  rhv  iTravp6w  (Uamab.  Ep.  ix.; 
Ckan.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  Ambros.  Prol.  in  L  i.  de 
Fide;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  On  the  Creeti,  in  whose 
notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  **  :rosssi 
with  circles  on  their  heads  ")  is  found  "  in 
the  sculptures  from   Khorsabad  and  the       i| 
bofiss  fhnn  Nunroud.  M.  L^jard  ( Oburpo'       ^ 
*iom  mtt  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  tht  Ajsyrian 
lymbd  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle; 
Mt  E^orptian  antiquaries  quite  rgect  the  theory  " 
'lAyard's  Ninerth.  U.  213,  nohO.    In  the  EgypiiMU 
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sculptures,  a  similar  object,  eafleil  a  enix  ansata,  is 
eomitantly  home  by  divinities,  and  is  varioual> 
called  "  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  f.'ncyc^ 
BriUtn.),  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor 
rectly  (as  by  Lacroce)  "  the  emblem  of  life.*'  In> 
deed  this  was  the  old  explanation  {ippnwtiStica^ 
fffipayeu  rdirnfv  7|MI^V  Zo^  iireoxopiyri^  So«>- 
men,  Hiit.  EccL  vii.  16:  so  too  Kufinus  (ii.  29), 
who  Rays  it  was  one  of  the  "  UpeeriKtU  vel  saoer> 
dotalos  litterse").  "Tie  Egyptians  thereby  ex> 
pressnd  the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  difiiision  thereof  upon  the  odssUsl 
and  elemental  nature  '*  (Sir  T.  Urowne,  GauxL  qf 
Cgnts).  This  too  was  tlte  signification  given  to  11 
by  the  Christian  converts  m  tlie  army  of  Tbeodosiii^ 
when  they  remariced  it  on  the  temple  of  Seimpifl, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  T%» 
same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts, 
and  (perhaps  aoeidentally)  among  the  Indiaiu  and 
Persians. 

4.  Hie  crux  immiua  (or  T^tin  hxms)  diffiared 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  S6pu 
v^Kov  (or  stipes)  above  the  jrcpof  iyndpaiow^  oi 
paOnUum  (Euseb.  de  V.  ConstanL  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  **  title,**  as  placed  (tbove  our  Lord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat* 
edly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constant 
tine.  Hence  ancient  and  modem  imagination  has 
been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  Thej 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  tbe  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit,  ii^a  irot^<rp 

T^rwOV     ffTOUpOV     Ko}      TOV     piWoVTOS     Wclo'XCiy 

(Bamab.  Ep.  12;  Just.  Mart.  Dud.  c.  Trgph.  89; 
hnbitus  crw'is^  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  18).  Firmic. 
Matemus  {de  Errore^  xxi.)  says  (from  the  Tal- 
mudistA?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod,  "  ut 
fiicilius  impetraret  quod  magnopere  postularet, 
cnicem  sibi  fecit  ex  virgii.**  He  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expremions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-5;  Is. 
ix.  6,  &.C.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(Jar.  C(nn.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  "  Dominus  innixus  scala* 
(^riatiis  erucifixus  ostenditur,"  August.  Serm.  de 
Temp.  Ixxix. ) ;  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  {cx'ftpiafiC&pfvov  6fiol»s  r^  ayj^pari 
rov  araupov  owrarai^  Just.  M.  Died.  c.  Tryph. 
40) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceranony  of 
their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four 
quarteri  of  the  world  after  the  form  of  a  cross  " 
(Vitringa,  OOs,  Saer.  ii.  9;  Schoettgen,  ^  c).    A 

truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation  (HIS^i*.'^, 
Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9).  For 
some  stnmge  applieations  of  texts  to  this  figuici  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  flf.  In  Matt.  ▼.  18,  Inrra  i% 
1^  pla  Kepaia  is  also  made  to  reprsssnt  a  citK  (1 
itrrt  rh  if^hp  ^^Kow  icol  Kepale^  rh  wAAytov 
TheophyL  m  he.^  Ac).  To  the  four  iitpa  ot.tn 
cross  they  also  applied  the  0i^o$  koI  fiJiSos  kcU 
irXdrof  Kol  fifties  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as  Gr^g.  NyMH. 
and  Aug..J^jp.  120);  and  another  of  their  fiuicies 
was  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
B6pv  TtrpdrKtvpow  (Nonn.  In  Joh.  xix.  18),  he- 
cause  it  pointed  to  the  four  oomsrs  of  the  world 
(t»Quatuor  inde  plagas  qoadrata  odligit  orbis,** 
Sedul.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacrsd  sign  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  {ita.rcawhffafre  wdtrra  iw  r^  K6<rpm 
el  iofw  rov  trx^pjarot  roirov  ZioutetroA^  Jtist.  M. 
ApoL  i   72),  especially  in  siicb  things  m  mnkn 
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dignitj,  eneii^,  or  deUyenuce:  as  the  actioiw  of 
jigging,  plowing,  Ac.,  the  human  fooe,  the  anttn- 
iKB  of  a  ship  ui  fill!  sail,  Ac.  ^*  Aves  qiumdo  volant 
ad  fttheni  signum  crucis  assumunt.  Homo  natans, 
fel  orans,  foraiA  cracis  viaitur  "  f  Jer.  in  Marc,  xi.). 
**  Signa  ipsa  et  cantahra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam 
Inauratae  craces  sunt?**  (Min.  Fel.  Oct  xxix.). 
Shiiilar  analogies  are  repeatiBd  in  Firm.  Matero.  de 
Errun,,  xxi.;  Tert  ado,  Nat.  \.  12;  ApoL  16;  dt 
Coftm.  yrU.  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneos  of 
Uiose  to  whom  the  eroes  was  *'  foolishness,"  were 
eonsidered  sufficient  proof  that  "signo  cnicia  aut 
ratio  natunlis  uititur  aut  vestra  religio  formatw  '* 
(Miu.  Fel.,  Ac.).  The  tjpes  adduced  from  Script- 
ure were  valuable  to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  oonsequoice  of  Deut.  xzi.  22 
(hriKdrJiparos  6  <rTauooififvos)i  the  cross  was  an 
rspeciol  *«  stumbling-block '*  (Tert.  adc,  Jud.  9). 
Many  such  fimcies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cruci- 
fbtm  flowers,  the  southern  cross,  Ac.)  axe  collected 
hi  u  CommunicatioM  with  the  Ufueen  World,** 

Besides  the  four  6Kpa  (or  apuses,  Tert.)  of  the 
etosB,  was  a  fifth  (w^fia)i  projecthig  out  of  the 
central  stem,  cm  whicn  the  bodj  of  the  sufllerer 
rested  (^d^*  f  hroxovrrai  ol  ffraupovfitvoij  Just. 
M.  Tf^.  91,  who  {more  tuo)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rfahiooeros;  sediHs  exceuuSy  Tert.  adv. 
Nai.  i.  12;  **ubi  requiescit  qui  davis  affigitur," 
Iren.  ndv,  ffttrei,  1.  12).  This  was  to  pKvent  the 
wdght  of  the  body  froui  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  waR  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Chriit,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  Uie 
S6pv  rerpdirKfvpoif  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
■  prolMibly  aUuded  to  in  the  fiunous  lines  of  Mse- 
oenas  (ap.  Sen.  Kp.  101):  — 

n  Ylta  dam  saperest  bsoe  est ; 
Hano  mihi  wt  oetttA 
Si  sedeam  crycty  sostine." 

lluhkopf  {nd  2oc.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  &MHr«ty8vAcv<rir  as 
Upstus  thinks  (de  Ouce,  i.  6).  Whetbv  there 
was  also  a  ^ow69top  or  support  to  the  feet  (as  we 
see  ui  pictures),  is  doubthil  Gregory  ot  Tours 
mentions  it;  but  he  b  the  earliest  auUiority,  and 
has  no  weight  (6.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Patmon,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  macription,  Hlvibu  or  ehgiwn  (4iriypa^, 
Luke  xxiii. ;  afrta,  Matt  xxvii. ;  fi  Iwiypai^  r^f 
vdrlas,  Mark ;  riTX^t,  John  xix. :  **  Qui  causam 
pcente  indicavit,"  Suet.  Cni.  32 ;  ir(ra|,  Euseb. ; 
ypdfifMra  r^r  curfay  rffs  Oavardiirtws  3i}XoGrra, 
Uion   Cass.    liv.  3 ;   wrvxiou   MypofAfM  fxo'^* 

Ilesych.;  HI /)  was  generally  placed  above  the 
person's  head,  s^d  briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  as 
oIt6s  i'mv''Arra\os  6  Xpurriavoi  (Euseb.  v.  1), 
M  Impie  locutua  parmularius  '*  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and 
genrrally  was  carried  before  the  criminal  (*<  pneoe- 
dnite  titulo,"  Suet.).  It  was  covered  with  white 
g^rpsum,  and  the  fetters  were  black ;  hence  Sozomoi 
nUs  it  \4vKctfM  {ffitL  Ecd,  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus 
a  kwK^  ad^is  {H.  EccL  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus 
{Tit.  Sanct.  CrudSj  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
rf  the  aspen  to  the  &ct  of  the  cross  baring  been 
fotmed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  howe%'er  {de  Cruce^ 
'ii.  13),  thbiks  it  was  J[  oak,  which  was  strong 
noogb,  and  comoion  in  Judea.  Few  will  attach 
«9  eonieqiMnee  to  his  oUia  reason,  thai  the  refies 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  ikhioh  ka 
sjludes, 

"  Pea  crucis  est  oedms,  carpus  tenet  alta  enpnasas 
.    nUma  manna  retinet,  titoio  ISBtator  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  wen  used  in  such 
marvekMis  numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alex- 
ander Janneus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiii.  U,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  {id.  xviL  10,  %  10); 
and  Hadrian  600  a  day;  and  Titus  so  many  that 
X^P^  "*"*  iwtKtitrero  rots  ^ravpois  ical  oraupoi 
rots  a'AuMTiw  (Joseph.  B.  J,  vi.  28,  where  lAe- 
UumI  rigntly  notices  the  strange  retributioD,  ^  so 
that  they  who  had<  nothing  but  *  crucify  *  in  their 
mouth,  were  therewith-  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  lulg.  Err,  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  600  (Ores.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  md[hod.  In  &vor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressicms  Ugart  and  deUgare  ,* 
the  description  in  Ausonius,  Cvfido  Crvcif. ;  the 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2);  the  mention 
by  Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  ^xirtum  e  cruce  among 
magical  implements;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fiithov  in  John  xix.  24  (TheophyL 
ad  be.  and  Tert  "'  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero  dngitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur '^ ).  On  the  other  aide  we 
have  the  expression  wpo(n}Aova'0ai,  and  numberieas 
authorities  (Sen.  de  VU.  Beatdy  19 ;  Artemidcr. 
Oneirocr.^  in  several  passages;  Apul.  Met  liL  60; 
Pbuit.  Moitel  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
liord  was  nailed^  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  Ac.;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxiL  16: 
"  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  qnsB  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,"  Tert.  adt.  Marc.  ill.  19,  Ac; 
Apv^aVf  IJCX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  ^^^D,  *  uke  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  readingt  Sixt.  Senensis  BibL  SancL  viii.  5,  p. 
640).  It  is,  howe%-er,  extremely  probable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once :  thus  in  Lucan  (vi.  547, 
ff.)  we  have  mention  both  of  "nodos  nocentes  "  and 
of  **  insertum  manibus  chalybem  " ;  and  Hilary  {de 
Trifi.  X.)  mentions  together  "  oolligantum  ftmium 
vincula  et  adactorum  clavorum  vulnera."  We  may 
add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (as  it  is  iometinice 
called,  Tert.  adr.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  Manil.  de  Androm 
V.)  of  Prometheus,  iEechylus,  besides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  pMirxaKitrr^p  {Prom.  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  ood- 
sidered  more  painfiil  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gies),  since  it  was  a  "  diutinus  cruciatus.** 

It  is  doubtfU  whether  three  or  four  nub  were 
employed.  The  posnage  in  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1, 1&, 
is,  as  Upsitts  {de  Crttce^  ii.  9)  shows,  indeetnre. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (6/ioirAoic^er)  being 
fiistened  with  one  nail  (A^iryt  y6fi^)i  and  Gr^. 
Noz.  {f)e  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  croas  a  ^iKor 
rpta^Aoi^;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosoes  the 
nails  were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  caHbunde  zJi. 
each  extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  L  c).  In  the  "  in- 
vention "  of  Uie  cross,  Socrates  {B.  K.  i.  17)  only 
mentions  the  hand-nails ;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Krewdgung)  from 
the  rh,  fiiw^  t&  ^i  (instead  of  rohs  fi4w)  in  Tlieodor. 
B.  E.  i.  17.  Romish  writen,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Ghr,  Mart  vi.)  ii 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by  Um 
phtral  in  Cypr.  de  Pasmme  (« davis  .  .  .  peto 
terebrantibus"),  who  alao  mentkmi  three  mom 
used  to  nul  on  the  title.    Cypriao  ia  a  twy  fsod 
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uitiiority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  wituen  of 
neeutions.  There  is  a  monograpb  on  the  sulgect 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {dt  dtivu  dMrnoi,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the 
calumny  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following 
very  curious  potoage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  oorUra 
XUfig.):  *<  Albigenais  primi  pinxenmt  imagineni 
enicifixi  uno  olavo  simul  utramque  pedem  configente, 
et  vinrinem  Mariam  Monocukm  (!);  utrumque 
in  derisionem :  sed  postea  prior  figura  letenta  ert, 
et  in'eijsit  in  vulgarem  fiunam.'*  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Tujtor,  /.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
nee  Theodor.  U,  E,  i.  17.  Constantine  listened 
one  as  a  (^uXcnrHipiov  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
r>ne  (Zonar&s  says  tome)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
which  he  intoided  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  KccL  Hitt.  ii.  1,  8,  and 
notes).  The  cUxoui  ptxbs  dtxti-i  is  riiown  at  'IV^ves 
(Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

llie  story  of  the  so-called  **  Invention  of  the 
cross,'*  A.  D.  826,  is  too  fiunous  to  be  altogether 
passed  ovo'.  Desides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,-it  is 
mentioued  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Sevenis,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  ( \fem, 
Ecc,  vii.)  says  that  nothinff  ain  be  more  certain ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically  ab- 
wmrd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law  among 
the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt;  Othonis 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  t.  St^iplieia),  it  would  require  far  more 
probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  Euse- 
bitts.  It  cleariy  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  beliel^  and  invmt  the  story 
of  its  miractdous  multiplication,  because  the  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  The  story 
itsdf  is  too  fiuniliar  to  need  rqieating.  To  this 
day  the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  chureh 
of  Sta.  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its 
rescue  by  Ueradius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  caw 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  frag- 
ment to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66. 
'Iliuse  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  f^ixther  aooounts  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  Ecc  A.  D.  326,  Nos.  42-60),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  (Problem,  de  CrucU  DomimaB  Inven- 
tione^  Hehnst  1724) ;  and  on  the  Cite  of  the  true 
cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the  So- 
ciety of  AnUqusries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Vlilman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  imaye  of  the  crucifix.  As 
%  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  toe  eariy 
Church  (**  ftt>ntem  crucis  signaculo  terimiis,*'  Tert 
de  Cor.  AfiL  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  (Cypr. 
TetUm,  U.  21,  22;  Lact.  Jntt.  iv.  27,<ftc.;  Moa- 
heim,  ii.  4,  6).  On  its  subsequent  worship  (kUria) 
by  the  (]lhurBh  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Tisybr*s  D%u. 
from  Popery^  i.,  ii.  7,  12;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
lign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  EerL  PoL  v.  6.5. 
Some  suppose  an  sOusion  to  the  enstom  in  Ea.  ix. 

i  (I'uli  Synope.  an  kw.;  Gesen.  s.  v.  Vl;  tiffmtm 
IpfC.  crudforme^  Sixt  Sen.  iL  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monognph  of  lipinis,  de  Onice 
(from  which  we  have  lai^y  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  snccpwiing 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
Uiero  are  worics  by  Salmasius  (de  Cmee^  "Bipp.  8); 
Kipliiugiui  (die  Crvee  et  CrudariUy  Brenb.  1671); 
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Bosius  {de  Cruoe  trtmnphainU  el 
werp,  1617);  Gretser  (de  Cruee  Ckritti);  and 
Baitholinus  {Hypomnemaia  de  Ouce);  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  flrom  the  learned  notes  of 
Bibbop  Pearson  (On  the  Creedy  srt.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  It- 
self.    [Crucifixio».]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (rni;p3^).  TUb  ornament,  wlueli 
is  both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  fh>m  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  an  still  eom- 
mon,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  they  gradually 
devebped  into  tutbans  (Joseph.  AnL  iii.  7,  $  7,, 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precioai 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns. 
The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let 
us  crown  oursdves  with  rosebuds,'*  Wisd.  ii.  8;  3 
Mace.  vii.  16 ;  Jud.  xv.  18,  and  the  classical  writ- 
eri,  pntdm;  Winer,  s.  v.  Kr&me).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  vriipoMos  j^apirttVy  Prov.  iv.  i? 

=  ordifHiyos  rStv  wvevuarucStv  x^^f*^^^*  ^^'* 
Cyr.).  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Titans.  PUny,  Harpocration,  ^.,  ascribe  its 
eariiest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  iEgyptius 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was 
oereaL  These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by 
Tertullian  ttom  the  ebborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Satumius  (^  praestantissimus  in  hie  matsriA 
commentator  ** ).  Another  tradition  says  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which 
was  suggested  to  liim  by  a  cloud  (Eutychius  Akx- 
andr.  Aim.  i.  63).  Tertullian  in  his  tract  De  Cor. 
MUUU  (c.  7  ff.)  ai^ues  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance  given 
to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are  constantly 
UiCnUoned.  He  says  ^*  Qiiis  .  .  .  episcopus  inven 
itur  coronatus?*'  (c  9).  But  both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The  com- 
mon mitre  (n^^Q,  Kt^apis,  ^<  xxriii.  40,  xxix. 
9,  dfcc.,  raivlcL,  Joseph.  arpSiptoy  h  ol  Uptis  ^ 
pouoif  Hesych.)  was  a  iri\os  (Uwyof,  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  Umua  or  crown  (<rre^>«(rr})t  Joseph. 

AnL  ui.  7.     The  Hp^;^  (0v(r«r(n|  ridpa)  oS  the 
high-priest  (used  also  o^  a  regal  crown,  Ea.  xxi.  20) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviil.  39 ;  I^ev.  viil. 
9;  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  woik  the  de 
sire  of  the  eyes,*'  Ecdus.  xlv.  12;  "the  W;^  ;rown," 
Lev.  riii.  9,  so  called  from  the  Tetrsgrammaton  hr 
scribed  on  it;  Sopranes,  de  Re  Vest.  Jud^  p.  441 
It  had  a  second  filki  of  blue  lace  (i^  bouclyBo* 
irnroiKtktUvoi^  the  ook>r  being  chosen  as  a  type  ol 

heaven)  md  over  it  a  golden  diadem  Cl{?9  ^ 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  bkMsomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  bovKOofun  "  (Joseph.  AM.  iii.  0). 

The  gold  band  (V^,  LXX.  w^oAoy,  Orig.  Ixaur- 
rfipiow,  Dai  StimUatay  Luther)  was  tied  behind 
with  Uue  lace  (embroidered  with  fSowers),  and  be 
ing  two  fimren  broad,  bore  the  Inscription  (not  ir 
bas-relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Ho&iess  tc*  the 
iword."    (Comp.  Ber.  zrii.  5;  Bkiunius,  de  Ve^ 
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SmuHL  n.  92;  Maimon.  db  Apparatu  Temph,  ix. 
1;  Rflhnd,  Miq.  U.  10;  Gupsor.  Appar.  Ci-k.  p. 
S5;  Jonph.  B.  J.  r.  6,  $  7;  Philo,  de  FSt  Aftms, 
UL  519.)  Somo  loppoie  that  Jotephus  is  describ- 
ing  a  Uter  crown  girtn  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jaddua.  (Jenningt*!  Jew.  AnL  p.  158.)  llie  uae 
of  the  crown  by  prierta  and  fai  religions  eervicee 
wea  onivenal,  and  p«liapa  the  badge  belonged  at 


Orownf  worn  by  AaijilaB  klngi.    (From  NiflBroad  and 

Kouyn^Jik.) 

Ant  *'  rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the  regalia.'* 
Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  fint  crown 
wsa  used  by  Janus  token  sactifidng.  '» A  striped 
head-dress  and  queuo,"  or  «*a  short  wig,  on  which 
a  band  was  Astoied,  omaroented  with  an  ssp,  the 
symbol  of  roj'alty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  F^jypt 
ill  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  f:)/yf4. 
iii.  354,  fig,  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kin^s 
of  Ass}-ria  was  *<a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers,  Ac.,  and  arranged  in  L>ands 
of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer'*  (LAyard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  pt.  L  vol.  ii.  tab. 
is.  4  and  8). 

There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 

l>eside8  those  mentioned;  as  "^^^9*  the  head-dress 
of  brid^rooms,  Is.  Ixi.  10,  pirpa^  LXX.;  Bar.  v. 
2;    Kz.  xxiv.   17  {rpix»po-\  and  of  women,  la. 

iii.  20  (t?/iirAcJifioy?);    Hn"*??.  a  head-dress  of 

great  splendor  (Is.  xxviii.  6) ;  H'*'! /,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  (oTc^oj'os).  Prov.  i.  9,  ir.  9:  such  wreaths 

were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  ^"^^V, 
i  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
21  (but  LXX.  SiirXofs,  0cpi<rrpoy)>     The  words 

"TJJJ,  "^i^S,  and  M  v^*^?,  are  spoken  of  under 
Diadem.     The  general  word  is  H^I^J.  and  we 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (oi  rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  taken 
y  David  from  the  king  of  Amnion  at  Kabl»ih,  and 
ised  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  subtended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
srovm  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king  (Schick- 
sod,  Ju»  Reg.  ri.  19,  421).  Idolatrous  nations  also 
"  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods "  (Ep. 
fer.  9)  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]. 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
\  7Ty\n  "inD,  the  cnmo  of  the  Law:  "IHD 


CROWX  OF  THORNS 

m  *,  the  crown  of  priesthood;  and  n^3^t2. 
the  royal  crown,  better  than  all,  which  k  "^H^ 

mtO  DID,  the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Caipaov 

ApparaL  CrOie.  p.  60;  Othonis  Lex.  Tabn.  a.  ▼ 
Conma). 

Sr^^oMf  ia  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown;  but  tnifipa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  foi 
the  gariands  used  with  victims.  In  the  ByzanUne 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  GUm.  Grac.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  thi* 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xiL  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
*^tnnnff  crowns"  worn  in  token  of  extended  do> 
minion.  Thus  the  kings  of  Fgypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg^L 
iii.  351  ff.:  comp.  Uyard,  U.  320);  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  tux)  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power:  the 
fint  corona  was  added  \^  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  1159:  the  hoooi.J  by  Itonifsce  VIIL,  in 
1303;  and  the  third  by  Uriian  V.,  in  1362. 

Tlie  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  vic- 
tors in  the  gr^  games  of  Greece  are  foiely  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  u.  6,  &c.).« 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  laurel- 
wreatli  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  cc.  7,  15).  "  Crown  "  is 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xii.  4, 
xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  PhiL  iv.  1,  &c.).  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  Ae. 
(Ex.  XXV.  25,  <fic. :  Dent  xxii.  8,  woi^<rccr  irrc^- 
trriy  r^  BtlifuiTi  <rov.  "Projectuia  coronarum," 
Vitr.  ii.  8 :  '♦  Angusti  muri  corona,"  Q.  Chirt.  ix.  4, 
30).  Tlie  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  had  s 
coin  called  "  a  crown  "  {rhy  trri^vov  %v  6(t>fl\eTt, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V.  «» crown-tax,"  r. 
Suid.  «.  V.  (TTc^ayiK^v  rfKtfffta)-     [Diadkm.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Oyrmit  libti  x.)  and  .Meursius  {de  Cvrond^  llafniae. 
1671).  For  otliers,  see  Kabricius,  BibL  Am.  xiv. 
13.  F.  VV.  F. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (<rT^.^oj  i^  ixof 
Say,  Matt,  xxvii.  291.  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Koman  soldieis. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  aliundant 
in  the  neighbortiood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  ara  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  {w\4' 
{avrff )  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthiu 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  i^  iuedif$ris.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  siurub  is  meant;  periiar» 
capparte  tfnnota  (Reland*s  Pakestinaj  ii.  523). 
Hssselquist  (Travels^  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  *<  It  was  \'ery  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorut 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible 
pliant,  and  round  branches  might  esaily  be  phuted 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  roMmbles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wnath,  whk^ 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  Ua  ironiod  par 


<s  •  On  Paul's  OSS  of  aelaplMNv  talwl 
soci«M.  see  Oamm  (Amsr.  ed.). 
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(BoMunuUer,  Botany  of  Scri^.  p.  202,  Eng. 
id.).  On  the  Kmpreas  Helena's  ftuppo«ed  discov- 
oy  of  ibe  crown  of  thonu,  and  its  subsequent  fitte, 
nee  Gibbon,  ii.  306,  n  6Q,  ed  Milnum. 

F.  W.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  (arewpovyf  ipcurravpovVf 
trKoXj(ywi(uy,  irpo<ni\cvv  (ana.  less  properly,  aya- 
VKtyivKt6tiv) :  cruci  or  patUndo  aj/iytrtj  tuffiytrt,, 
or  flimplj  figtrt  (Tert.  cte  Pat,  ili.),  cruciart 
(Auson.)}  n^'  paium  alUgarej  crucem  nUcui  sLit- 
uere,  in  erucem  agert^  tollere^  Ac. :  the  suflerer  was 
called  cntcifiriut).  'Yhe  variety  of  the  phrases 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  punishmeut, 
the  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Seicir.unis.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inarus,  Thuc.  i.  30;  Gen.  xl. 
19),  the  Cartba(;inians  (as  in  the  case  of  Haiuio, 
Ac.,  Val.  Max.  U.  7;  SU.  Ital.  ii.  344),  the  Per- 
sians (Polycrates,  ^.,  Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43;  Esth. 
vii.  10,  oravpoMfT^  ^*  twT6^  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Sscythians  {id,  ii.  44), 
Indians  {itl  ii.  18),  (Winer,  s.  v.  Rrtuzigungy) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Germ,  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  euiieft  timet  (rf«/«  tuspemHto^  Lav. 
i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Uvy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  {pro  Rnb.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  Ciklls  it  "  Vetus  vetenrimumque  (an  teterr.  V) 
patibulorum  supplicium."  Both  icptpay  and  itu- 
pendere  (Ov.  IbiSy  299)  refer  to  death  by  crttcifix- 
ttm ;  thus  in  spealung  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of 
2000  T}Tians,  iiy^Kpifuurfy  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers 
tr>  the  crucibui  affixu$y  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execuUon  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  hy  Bormitius.  It  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  so  by  Uaronius  {Anruil.  i.  xxxiv. ), 
Sigonius  {(k  Hep,  Htbr.  vi.  8),  dc.,  who  are  re- 
futed hy  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  F.xerc.  xvi. ;  Carp- 
xuv.  ApparaL  CriL  p.  591).     The  Hebrew  words 

«iaid  to  allude  to  it  are  ^^ri  (sometimes  with  the 

addition  of  ^JH  v7;  hence  the  Jews  in  polemics 

•^  our  Lord  ^iSd,  and  Christians  "^ibn  ^"QIP , 

'*  worshippefB  of  the  crucified  ")  and  37 jT^,  both  of 
which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered  **  to  hang  " 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvi.  7);  for  which  <rr9»p6€»  occurs  in  the 
LXX  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  cruciJixerwU  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Kabbis)  is,  that 
the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion), 
took  place  n/i^^  death  (Ugbtfoot,  I/or.  Iltbr.  m 
}fatL  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Hnb,  s.  v.  SuppUria ; 
Br  land,  Ant.  ii.  6;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  t.rrorSy  v. 
21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
cij^ht  pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  This  cus- 
tom of  crucifixion  nfler  death  (which  seems  to  be 
Implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no  means 
rare ;  men  were  Jirst  killed  in  mercy  (Suet  CVes. ; 
Herod,  iii.  125;  llut.  CUom.  38).  According  to 
a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi  16,  $  24),  it  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post  mortem  disgra/^,  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  tliat  the  Kabbis  are  correct  in  aiiserting  that 
thit  exposure  is  intended  in  Scriptur>t,  since  the 
Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  foux  (namdy,  th. 
iword,  Ex.  xxi.,  stranffliug,  fire,  l^ev.  xx.  and  ston- 
ing, Deut.  xxi.).     Philo  indeed  wys  (c/e  ijeg.  tpf*^.', 

an 
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that  Moees  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's 
ishment,  because  it  was  thetoortt  he  could  discovwi 
but  the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  proft 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  i  or- 
rowed  it  from  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2; 
de  BtlL  JwL  u.  12,  §  6;  ViU  75,  &c.),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimousl}  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  wone  even  than  burning,  since  the 
" cross '*  precedes  *' burning'*  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  dt  Crvct^  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  "  crude- 
Ussimum  teterrimumque  suppliciura  "  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  "extrema  poena'*  (Apul.  c/e  Ar».  Ann.  x.), 
**  summum  supplidum  '*  (Paul.  Stnt,  r.  tit.  xxi., 
^.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  fieictitious  homv 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflio- 
tion,  since  it  was  especially  a  tervUe  gupplicitim 
(Tac.  H.  iv.  11;  Juv.  vi.  218;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3, 8,  <fte.: 
Plant.  /Kisstm),  so  that  even  a  freedman  ceaned  to 
dread  it  (C^.  pro  Rob.  5);  or  ii'  applied  to  freemen, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals,  thieveti 
Ac.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviL  10,  §  10;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §  1; 
Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii.;  Ijunprid.  Alex.  Sev.  23). 
Indeed  exemption  from  it  was  the  privil^e  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jw  civitntii  (Cic.  Verr.  iL 
1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  pop- 
ular cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  lu^ 
pened  to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  8e> 
dition  against  Caesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  dbtinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Flomt 
(.loeeph.  Bell.  JwL  ii.  14,  §  9)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  o£ 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of -it  ■• 
have  been  already  detailed  under  ('itoss. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were  iUegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petuUnoe  of  tht 
brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly  com- 
menced with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had  hesB 
stripped;  hence  in  the  common  form  of  sentenof 
we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  deBpoUa^  vert)era,"  As. 
(Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  autb(»i- 
ties,  Liv.  xxvi.  13 ;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  11;  Luc.  de  PiscaL 
2;  Jer.  Qtmmeni,  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  26,  do.  It  was 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  vir^wB,  bnt 
the  more  terrible  flageU»m  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent 
XXV.  3).  Into  these  scouiges  the  soldiers  oftao 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  4&c.,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  fjuitm^  durrpayaXmrH  mentioned  by  Athen> 
fleus,  Ac. ;  "  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum/' 
Apul.),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufienr 
died  under  it  (Ulp.  de  Paenisj  1.  viii. ).  llie  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Ijord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ac.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churchea  among  the  relica.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seemi 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7;  Joseph.  B,  J.  v.  28,  ii 
14,  §  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  be/ore  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1);  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  the  ^paytKM^as  in  MatL 
j  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  angniak 
I  eould  hardly  hav^  h«>m  enduml  twice  (see  PoK 
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StfMptttf  ad  loo.).  How  wvere  it  wm  is  indicated 
ll  prapbeqr  (Pk.  zxxr.  15,  b.  I.  6).  Yoflslui  oon- 
■iden  thai  it  waa  partly  legal,  partly  tentative 
{ffarm.  Past.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  croai,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut.  de  u»  qui  §erOy  Ac.  9 ;  Ar- 
lemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61 ;  John  zix.  17 ;  **  Patibuluxn 
ftnt  per  urbem,  deindo  affigatur  cnici/*  Plant  Car- 
honor,).  Hence  the  term /''umyVr,  =  crombearer. 
Tliis  waa  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying  the  leood  In 
Gen.  xzii.  6,  wh««  even  the  Jews  notice  the  paral- 
lel; and  to,  this  the  fathers  fiuitasticatly  applied  the 
CKpression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  government  ahall  be 
upon  his  shoulder."  They  were  aometimea  aooui^ged 
and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  MotUL  i.  1,  52). 
**  In  some  old  figures  we  see  our  Iword  described 
with  a  table  appentleiit  to  the  firinge  of  hia  gar- 
ment, set  full  of  nails  and  pointed  ufxm "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2.  *<  Heerebas  ligno 
quod  tuleraa,"  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50).  [Simon  of 
Cykexk.] 

The  place  of  execution  waa  outside  the  dty 
(■'post  urbem,"  Cic  Verr.  v.  66;  " extra portam," 
Flaut  MU.  GL  ii.  4,  6;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  Acta  rii. 
58;  Heb.  ziii.  12;  and  in  camps  "extra  \'allum  "), 
•ften  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Dtcl.  275 )  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Martins 
(Cic  pro  Jiabino)^  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  hill  (Yal.  Max.  vi.);  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill ;  in  the  Ev\iigelist8  it 
is  called  riwot  [Calvahy].  Arrived  at  &e  place 
of  execution,  the  suflerer  waa  stripped  naked  (Ar- 
temid.  Oneiroer.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  Dig.  xlriii. 
20,  6);  possibly  not  e^-en  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  **  naked  "  must  noi  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth  (ifi  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally  much  too  large 
and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it  (**a;;ere,"  **ex- 
eurrere,"  "  tollere,"  "  ascendere  in  crucem ; "  Pru- 
dent, wcpl  OTC^;  Plaut.  Mostel.  ^*Crftcimlut;'*  Id. 
Bacch.  li.  3.  128;  iu^riyoVf  ^yoy^  ^oy  us  tucpoy 
t4Kosi  Greg.  Kaz. ),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barna- 
bas {Kp.  12),  5ray  ^^Koy  KKiBrj  «ral  ovcurr^  (Pear- 
son uti  Cread,  Art.  iv.).  The  former  method  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii. 
10,  &c.)  of  the  cross  l>ciii^  erected  l)eforehand  in 
terrorem.  i^fure  the  nailing  or  binding  took  place 
(for  which  see  Cicoss),  a  medicated  cup  waa  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually 
of  olyos  ifffAvpfuiffi^yos  or  \f\i0aywfi4yosi  as 
among  the  Jews  (IJghtfoot,  ffor.  Ihbr.  ad  Matt. 
Bzvii.),  because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Lord  re- 
fused it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii. 
84;  Mark  xv.  23.      Maimon.  Sanhed.  xiii.).     St. 

Matt.  caDa  It  ^otfurii  x^^Vf  (Y^^)i  »>  expres- 
lioD  used  in  reference  to  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
•ocurate.  This  mercidiUy  intended  draught  must 
BoC  be  confounded  with  the  spongefiil  of  vinegar 


m  •  The  malsftcton  (coucov^yot)  oroolfled  with  the 
nn  nnt  "*  tbk  res  "  {fcKiirm  )  as  in  the  A.  V., 
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(or  /N/scn,  the  common  drink  of  fioiLn 
Spart.  //></r.;  Phuit.  Mil  GL  itt.  8,  98),  wUck 
waa  put  on  a  hyasop-stalk  and  offiansd  to  our  hard 
in  mocking  and  contemptuoua  pity  (Matt,  xxrii 
48;  Luke  xxiU.  86);  thia  He  tasted  to  allay  tbt 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  \jord  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves  **  ** 
or  "  malefactors  "  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  &c.),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12);  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (icou(rre»8fa,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  "  miiM  qui 
cruces  assurabat,"  Petr.  Sai.  iii.  6;  Plut.  VU,  CUom, 
c.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  sur> 
rpption  of  the  body.  This  waa  necessary  bom  Uia 
lingering  character  of  the  deith,  which  somdimfls 
did  not  supo^ene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  l>eiiumbing  and  starv»- 
tion  (Euseb.  viii.  8;  Sen.  Proo.  3).  But  lor  this 
guard,  the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down 
and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of 
a  fnend  of  Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out 
of  three  to  which  the  same  etfmwtla  iirtfuKwrdni 
was  applied  (  VtL  c.  75).  Among  the  Convulsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Ijovda  XV.  women  would  be 
rejieatedly  crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  croa 
throe  hours ;  we  are  told  of  (Hie  who  underwent  it 
23  times  {KncycL  Mttr.  a.  v.  Cross);  the  pam  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  m  the  naiUngj  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blood  waa  lost.  SUU  we 
cannot  believe  from  the  MartjTologies  that  Yictor- 
inus  (crucified  head  downwarda)  lived  three  dayii, 
or  Timotheus  and  Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  oi 
the  1^  (Plaut.  Pam.  iv.  2,  64)  waa  especially 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix. 
31 ),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as 
observed  by  Origoi.  But  the  unusual  nq>idity  of 
our  Lord^s  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  his  previ- 
ous agoniea  (which  appmn  from  his  inability  !• 
bear  his  own  croas  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  Ilor.  Hebr.  ri.  3;  />e  Pass.  Mesaia)^ 
or  may  be  sufficiently  aooounted  for  atmply  fn»n 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  the  "  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  minde 
(Heb.  V.  7  ?),  or  say  with  Cyprian,  **  Ptevento  cw- 
nificis  ofikio,  spiritum  sponte  dimisit"  {ade.  Dt- 
metr. ).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidel- 
ity be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our  Lord 
been  in  a  awoon  the  piercing  of  his  pericardium 
(proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insured  death.  (See  Escfaenbaeh, 
Ojntsc.  Med.  de  SertYitore  wm  apparenter  std 
vere  moHtto^  and  Gruner  de  Morte  ChritU  nom 
synoptictL,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch.  B^} 
rilate  expressly  sntisfied  himself  of  tlie  actual 
denth  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44); 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  tlus 
case  was  the  fiilfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46 )« 
Other  modes  of  hastening  deaUi  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknamea  Sur 
mendtii  and  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apotog.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Nt  r. 
49). 

Generally  the  body  was  sufflred  to  rot  ffi  the 
cross  (Oc.  TVtic.  Q.  i.  43;  Sil  Ital.  vlU.  4S6),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  li),  or  to  bs 
devoured  by  buds  and  beasts  (ApuL  dt  Anr.  Amtk 
c.  6;  Hot.  Ep.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  ziv.  77).     Sepnltoi 

but  **  robbers 'MAt^otoO-    The  Orsak 
tloo  between  the  terms  (John  z.  8).    fle^ 
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[j  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  eight 
36  gTHifted  as  a  special  favor  or  on  gnuid  oocasioos 
(Uip.  L  iz.  De  off.  P.iscong.).  But  in  consequence 
9f  Dent  zxi.  23,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
iras  made  ir.  fitvor  of  the  Jews  (ICatt.  zxrii.  58;  of. 
Joseph.  R  J.  iv.  6,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  eruci- 
flxion,  it  only  remains  to  speak  d  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  sofibring  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  Hichter  (in  J^n*s  Arch.  BiU.). 
These  are,  1.  llie  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  canne  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  lumds  and  feet  which  are  fiill 
cf  nervet  and  tensions  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
the  heart)  create  the  most  exquittte  anguish.  8. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacerations 
brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  arfl  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  sttftring  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  bkwd-vesseb  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
oreuladon  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  6.  The  iuexpressible  misery  of  grjd' 
uaUy  increating  and  Uni^ng  anguish.  To  all 
whidi  we  may  add,  6.  Huming  and  raging  thirst. 

Hiis  accuraed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Oonstantine  (Soeom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  aid  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Cntcty  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  mora  dtJinUe  account  of  the  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity,**  says  Gibbon, 
"  deserved  a  pboe  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indireiet  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book  **  (u.  154,  note) 

An  expbnation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing  the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  t}'pes  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  TtMtim,  ii. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Ught- 
foot  ad  MatL  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monogr^h  by 
Ijebaverius  —  Dissert,  de  Resur.  sanctontm  cum 
Chri$to).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  Hor,  Ilebr.  et  Talmud,  ri.  3, 8.  [Dabk- 
mess;  Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in 
part  from  Lipaius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Cruee,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptabfe.  On  the  points 
hi  which  our  Lord*s  crucifixion  difiered  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  Lex.  Rah- 
VntccMi,  s.  v.  SvfpUcia;  Bynnus  de  Morie  J. 
Christi ;  Yossius,  //  irm.  Pasdoms ;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
oirat.  CriL  p.  591  ff.  Ac.  [See  also  FYiedlieb, 
irchSohgie  der  LeidenggtMchiditty  Bonn,  18l<3; 
Stroud,  Phyticfd  cause  of  the  Deaih  of  Christy 
iaoA.  1847;  and  for  vexy  lUU  references  to  the 
Iterature  of  every  part  of  the  subject,  Hase,  Leben 
lesM,  5*  Anfl.  licipz.  1865.  — A.]       F.  W.  F. 

*  The  question,  whether  they'eef  of  Jesus  were 
«iiled  to  the  cross,  h.is  a  bearing  on  the  reali.y  of 
lis  death  and  resunection;  Ibr,  if  they  were,  it 
Mnnot  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  hsving  been 
■catered,  without  a  miracle,  from  a  merHy  arpareot 
death,  be  was  able  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
through  a  hilly  country.     The  wmmda  of  hit 
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feet  would  hs;ve  sorely  prevented  the  jontiMy  li 
KinrnftiM,  Influenced,  it  sppears,  by  this  oootid' 
eration,  Ik.  Psolus  published  an  ^say  hi  1793, 
asserting  that  the  feet  of  persona  erueiiied  wwe  not 
nailed  to  the  cross,  bat  rather  bound  to  it  by  oords. 
Forty  years  later,  in  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  riew,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  bound  to  the  cross,  but  suflbred  to  hang 
down  freely.  The  point  in  question  Is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  snd  a  brief  survey  of  the  eridenoe 
which  rehtes  to  it  is  therefore  inserted.  (1.)  'Vht 
narrative  of  Luke  (see  xxiv.  89),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
muled  to  the  cross.  For,  aceording  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Enunaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  the  eleven  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself  stood  m 
the  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  saying:  **  Peace 
be  unto  you";  and  then,  for  the  douUe  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  that  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  ^  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spuit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Had  it  been  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  they  were  not 
gazing  at  a  mere  apparition,  the  words,  **  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,"  would  have  been  quite  sufll- 
dent;  for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
affi>rded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuine  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  gained  by  touching 
liis  feet  also.  But  if  he  wished  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  Iword, 
who  had  risen  with  his  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  their  attentwn  to 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  Is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  his  recent  crucifixion.  Hence 
the  fiu^t  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  aflbrds  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  visible  in  them  both.  (See  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  to  ivc.)  Moreover,  the  nairmtive  of 
John  (see  xx.  19  fi*.),  which  pit>bably  describes  the 
same  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disdpleB,  eonfirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  wcmis  preserved 
by  Luke.  For,  John  dedares  that  Christ  '*  showed 
unto  them  both  (jtof,  repeated,  Tisch.)  his  hands 
and  his  side  " ;  eridently,  as  appears  ttaia  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  tiiey  might  identiiy 
him  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  known  marks  of  riolence 
on  hu  body,  and  thus  assure  themsetves  of  his 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  msntlSB 
the  feet  of  Christ,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr  twice  rrfers  to 
the  naiUng  of  Chrbt*s  feet  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  PS.  xxii.  17.  (See  ApoL  i.  c.  85;  Di^iL 
c  Trig)h.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  tnyn: 
**  But  the  sentence,  *  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,*  was  on  account  of  the  luuls  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross";  and  in  the  latter: 
««In  the  twenty-second  Psahn  Darid  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion:  *They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet*  For  when  they 
crucified  him  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  bito  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  fieet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  naJed  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
predictMrfi  of  the  O.  T.  respecting  hkn  wis  fulfilled. 
But  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  tnidflxico  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  f^^um  the  same  prniishmwil 
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at  it  HM  wually  inflicted  upon  crfminaJs.  Had  he 
reoognind  the  mufing  of  liis  feet  as  a  peculiarity, 
be  would  have  been  likely  to  call  attention  to  it 
ta  aggimTiting  his  suflfering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septoagint  yenion  aa  to  the  meaning 
of  the  vine  quoted  from  the  32d  Pftalm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  Tentuied  to  appeal,  without 
•xpknation,  to  its  flilfillment  in  the  manner  of 
Christ*B  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  pexaons  cracified  to  the 
cross.  Thai  he  was  aoqiiaint4S>d  with  tlie  process 
of  crucifixion  by  the  Romans  may  be  inferred  trom 
his  minute  description  of  a  cross  {DutL  c.  Tiffph. 
c.  91),  and  from  his  general  intelUgenoe.  (8.)  Ter- 
tullian,  who  also  lived  before  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
feet  in  crucifixion.  (See  A<k.  Marc.  iii.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  ^*  containing 
the  whole  passion  of  Christ,"  and  quotes  the  17th 
verse:  **Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,"  adding 
the  words,  "  quae  propria  atrocia  crucis.*'  These 
words  show  Uiat  Tertullian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
Ail  feature  of  death  by  the  cross.  And  it  is  not 
sosy  to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tertullian  were  imacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  so  frequent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  reiuting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  a  passage  from  the  O.  T.  as  prophetic  of 
Christ's  dttth,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
ftilfilled  in  an  ordinary  crucifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  Rtaho.  i.  679.)  (4.)  A  passage  in  PUutus 
{Afostelinria^  ii.  1)  appears  to  fevor  the  \iew  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  slave  on  the  approach  of  his  roaster,  against 
whom  he  had  committed  many  offenses  during  his 
absence.  He  cries  out  in  fiear  of  the  punishment 
jrbich  might  be  inflicted  on  himself:  — 

''  £go  dabo  d  talentum,  primus  qui  in  crueem  exeu- 
cnrrerit ; 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  afflgantur  bis  pedes,  bis  braehla.*' 

The  unusual  severity  of  punishment  is  here  expressed 
by  the  word  his ;  the  structiuv  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  peculiar.  (5. ) 
Reference  is  made  by  several  writos  of  the  fifth 
century  to  certain  nails  which  the  Kmpress  Helena 
found  with  the  tnie  ctohs  and  sent  to  Constantine 
her  son.  (Socrates,  //.  H.  i.  17;  'llieodoret,  H.  E. 
i.  18 ;  Sosomen,  IL  t\  u.  1 ;  Rufinus,  //.  A*.  iL  8 ; 
Ambrose,  Orntio  de  ointu  Theaiot,  47.)  But  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory, and  certainly  of  little  value.  (6.)  The  fol- 
lowing classical  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  point  in  question.  Xenophon  Ephesius  (iv. 
S)  asserts  that  in  Egypt  the  hsjids  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  the  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  Roman.  Lucan  {Phnr.  vi.  548  ff.)  men- 
tions the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  cords, 
liut  he  does  not  aim  to  give  a  f^U  account  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  cords  may  ha^'e  been  used  to  hind 
ttie  body  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer, 
Reaiw,  i.  678.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  Amor, 
described  by  Ausoniiis  (Idyl,  viii.  56  ff.),  the 
oropria  cUi-vcin  crucis  would  have  been  out  of 
nlace,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  rictim*s 
bands  and  feit  are  represented  as  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  Ludan 
{Prmnetk,  i.  2)  speaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands, 
It  jenribes  no  proper  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
«•  ^nithmrthy  evidence  in  respect  to  the  usual 
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method.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jens  to  tm 
cross  may  therefore  be  said  to  rest  on  satiafefOtor^ 
evidence;  but  whether  a  single  nail  was  drives 
through  both  ieet,  or  they  were  fiutened  separate!} 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degres 
of  certainty.  Literature:  Paulus,  in  Memarab,  if 
36  ff.;  Comment,  iii.  764  ff.;  JExegeL  Uamlb.  ia 
ii.  669  fir.;  Hug,  in  the  Freib.  ZeUtchrifi,  iu.  167 
ff:  V.  18  ffl  vu.  141  ff.;  Bahr,  in  HiifiEel  und  Hey- 
denreich*s  Ztittchri/t,  ii.  ii.,  siid  in  Tboluck's  LUcr, 
Atueig.  1835,  Nos.  1-6 ;  Winer,  de  Pedian  Affixkme, 
Lips.  1845,  and  Reakc.  art  Kreuzigung ;  Meyer, 
Comment  on  BCatt.  xxvii.  35,  and  Luke  xxiv.  30; 
Neander,  Life  of  Chriit,  Amer.  ed.  p.  418 ;  EUioott  i 
Ldfe  of  Ckriet,  Amer.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrswi'a 
Ufe  of  our  Jjord^  p.  537.  A.  IL 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  app« 
rently  without  any  special  intention,  to  tranalata 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Teappncliath,  HnSV  (fivm  PQ?,  m  root 
with  the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampuflo,  f^Hn  an^ 
plus).  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vessd  is 
perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  bong  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  esp^ 
dition  after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and 
also  of  Elgah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  gk>bular  vessel  of 
blue  porous  clay  —  the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery  — 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  throui^h  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  aho  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  femiliar  to  many  fh>m  {uctures 
of  Spanish  life.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K. 
xvii.  12,  14,  16).  For  the  "box"  or  »hom"  in 
which  ihe  consecrated  oil  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  \'es8els  make  when 
emptied  Uirough  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 

second  term,  Bnkbitk,  p^Sp^,  probably  like  the 
Greek  bombutm^  fi6fi$u\0Si  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  "  cruse  oi  hcMiey,"  1 
R.  xiv.  3;  and  an  '*  earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  finom  both  these  is 

the  other  term,   Tz^ldchdlij    Tltlh'S  (toand  also 

in  the  forms  iT^rrb?  and  Hn^!?),  trom  a  root 

(Hv^)  signifying  to  sprinkle;   or  perhaps  fioor 

V  v!S,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  ibr  cymbaL 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  sauoer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20, 
"cruse;" 'xxL  13,  "dish;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  1«» 
"pans;"  also  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15.  where  thi 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
"bosom."  G. 

*  What  is  related  of  "the  cruse  of  xrater* 
phiced  by  Saul's  "  bolster  "  as  he  slept  m  the  eavsi, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12),  and  of  "the  cruse  of  water 
at  the  head  "  of  Elyah  as  "  he  lay  and  slept  be- 
neath a  juniper-bush  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6),  aooorda 
perfectly,  says  Thomson,  with  the  habits  of  Eastern 
life  at  this  day.  "  No  one  ventures  to  traTel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  tit  water;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  bokler,  so  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  Hm 
Arabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  H  % 
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ftumStj  of  meh  a  nature  ag  to  create  thint,  and 
Jie  quantity  of  water  which  they  drink  ia  enormous, 
rhe  cruie  is,  thereibre,  in  perpetual  demand." 
{Land  and  Book,  U.  21.)  H. 

CRYSTAL,  the  repraentative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  zedUHh  (rPZ^p  and  Urach 

(rnp.). 

1.  ^edUHh  (0aXof :  viirwn)  ocenrs  only  in  Job 
uviii  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  **  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing the  difierant  interpretations  of  "rock 
crystal,**  "  glass,"  *"  adamant,"  Ac.,  that  hav«  been 
sssigned  to  this  wottl,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  "glass"  is  intended.  The  oM 
▼ersions  and  paraphrases  are  in  &vor  of  this  inter- 
pietation.  The  Targum  has  zegougUlui^  by  which 
the  Talmudists  undersUind  "  glass."  The  Syriac 
has  zaguyiUo;  the  Arabic  tujaj,  i.  e.  "glass." 
Schultens  {Otmmeni.  in  Job.  L  c.)  ooi\jectures  that 

the  words  tAitab  uztcudth  {H^yOP^  Dilt)  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  "a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
7ne  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  r^rted  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  auger  (Pliny,  //.  N. 
xxxvii.  3).  Gary  («)ob  L  c)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass ; "  and  very  i^itly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Eyifpl.  ii.  61,  ed.  1854),  who, 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Iflgyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  altonates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  lecudUh  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  tills  quotation.  [Glass.] 
3.  Kerach  {KpiaraWos'  ciystaUum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  O.  T.  to  denote  "  ice," 
"frost,"  Ac.;  but  once  only  (Fjs.  i.  2*2),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  "  crystal:  "  "  And  the 

likeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the  cok>r 

of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients  sup- 
posed rock-crystal  to  l«  merely  ice  congealeil  by 
intense  cold ;  whence  the  Greek  word  jcp^roA Aos, 
from  icp^st  "cold"  (see  Pliny,  N.  //.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similsrity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
laused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.     The  A.  V.,  foUowing  the  A'ulg., 

translates  the  epithet  (KHian)  Mteirible"  in 
Ex.  (L  c);  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
fjitin  tpeetabUis,  The  Greek  lepwrraWos  occurs 
ia  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "  ice  " 
■jr  •*  crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
Ic  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
himch  in  Ex.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  weH  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
RMB  of  ice"  (see  Hairis,  NaL  Hist,  of  BibU,  art 
CryiUd),  W.  H. 

CUBIT.    [MEAauBKs.] 

CUCKOO     (HHO^,     9hachaph    [leanness]  : 

Upof :  InniM).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
vthority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  the 
deb.  word  oeeura  only  in  I^ev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
«5,  as  the  name  of  some  undean  bird.  Bochart 
'.iKeros.  iii.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that  thachaph 
isQotes  the  Ci^Aus.  The  (mV^os)  of  Aristotle 
[Amtn.  BitL  viii.  5,  $  7;  k.  23,  $  4^  Nica^Jer 
\Aksdpharm,  165),  and  other  Greek  writers,  has 
with  sufficient  reason  we  think,  identified  by 
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Sehneidei  with  the  storm-petrel  (! 
pelayica),  the  Proeellaria  pelagica  of  Linnsnoa 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (P&ttes)  describes 
the  eqfphwt  as  a  light  kind  of  guU.  Suidaa,  under 
the  word  xhr^s^  says,  "  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull 
light  of  body,  and  sails  over  the  waves."  The 
notion  held  by  the  ancients  that  the  cepphm  lived 
on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  hare  of  seeking  thdr  food, 
Ac.,  m  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  K9ir^6ofuu,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX 
m  Prov.  vii.  22),  may  have  some  foundation  in  thr 
Cact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  aUoi» 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  *^  slender  " 
bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutire  bird,  which  would  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  shaeht^  ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggesta  to  us, 
some  of  the  hwger  petrels,  such  aa  the  Puffinm 
dnereuB  and  P,  anglorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  m  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.a  Of  the  LaiidsB 
the  Lartu  ftucut  and  the  L.  argenlatiu  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CUCUMBERS  (S'»«*^i2,  hiahMkuSm:  oi 
aUvoi:  cueumeret).  This  word  ooeun  onoe  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  k>nged.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arable,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Ac.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  prt>- 
duces  excellent  cucumbers,  melons,  Ac  [Msi^k], 
the  Cucumit  chate  bdng,  according  to  Haanlquist 
{Trav.  p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known. 
This  pUnt  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hassekiuist,  by  the  grandees 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  firom  wUch  they 
have  least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  {Pluni 
^iCgypL  xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows:  "The  Ef^yptians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  tliey  call  chale.  This  plant  does 
not  diffyt  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  nxe. 
cok>r,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  long^  and 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion."  The  account  which 
Forskil  {Flor,  JigtpL  p.  168)  gives  of  the  (V 
cumU  ehate,  which  he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
AbdeUavi  car  A^ur,  does  not  agree  with  what  Has> 
selquist  states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  plant  b^ng,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fint-named  writer,  "  the  oommonast 
finiit  in  Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  oommon  midon  ( C 
tnelo) ;  it  was  once  culUvated  in  England  and  callea 
"the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon;**  but  it  is 
rather  an  insipid  sort.  Besides  the  CucitmU  ehaU, 
the  common  cucumber  ( C.  intivut),  of  whiefa  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  b  eonuoon 
in  Egypt  This  grows  with  the  watsr-inefens;  ths 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richer 
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I  Ibr  sai*  V  actleiss  of  food  in  the  Areb  maifceli  on  ttis 


Ill  pnddiogt,  wbidi, 
mi  TfTj  mU.  "  BdUi  Curvmu  cnatt  ua  I.. 
■Ukfm,"  u)s  Mr. 'lYUtnm,  "in  ouw  fcrawn  id 
fftmt  qiunlJtiea  in  I'llHtine:  hi  viaiting  Lba  Anb 
■chDol  in  Jeniulem  (Ig^)  I  Dbwved  that  Uw 
diUDB'  which  Lhe  childno  brwight  with  thoD  to 
Kbool  coouiUd,  without  eiccptioD,  of  ■  pine  of 
tarisr  aHu  uhI  >  nw  cucumher,  which  Ihej  ait 
rindiwlaU." 

Tha  pniph«l  Uuah  (i.  S)  (bretslk  (be  dewladoL 
that  WH  In  com  upon  Judill  tud  Jerunlem  is 
Ihett  wonb:  "Tha  daughter  of  Zioa  ii  left  u  ■ 
soUafiB  in  a  vinejard,  u  a  k>dge  in  a  gardea  of 
eucumboa,  ai  a  baieged  ctty."  llie  cottage  or 
lodge  hen  ipokas  of  u  a  nid*  (cmpomi;  iilidta, 
etvoted  in  the  ojwa  groimda  where  vinee,  cucum- 
btfi,  f^urdi,  Ac-,  an  grown,  in  which  wtme  kmdy 
man  or  ho;  ii  aet  to  walch,  either  to  guard  the 
planta  Srom  robben,  or  to  Bcan  awaj  the  faxet  and 
jackala  ttota  the  vioea.  Ih-.  Thoowin  {Land  nu/ 
SMit^  ii.  II)  well  Uliulralea  Ihia  puaage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brioga  out  its  Cu\l  iorce.  The  littk  woud- 
cat  which  lie  giva  of  the  lod^e  at  Etiitaiba  repre- 
■ttita  auch  a  ahelter  ai  u  alluded  to  ahoi-e:  by  mid 
bj,  when  the  crop  u  gathered  and  (he  lodge  fur- 
Mkoi,  the  "polei  will  hU  down  or  lean  ex'erj  war, 
and  liie  green  be  ight  with  wliich  it  It  abaded  will 
be  wattoed  hj  ^he  winda,  baring  onlj  a  ragged 
•prawUng  wreck  —  >  moit  iflecling  tj'pe  of  utter 
denrietion." 

It  !•  euriom  to  obMne  that  (be  cuitoni  of  keep- 
ing off  birde,  it.,  bum  fruit  and  com  by  meani  of 
iKaracrow  i>  u  old  ai  the  time  of  Banich  (ii.  TO) 
[or  Epilt.  of  .ler.  TO] :  "  Aa  a  acarecniw  frpi0aa- 
Kiii'ioi')  in  a  garden  of  cucumben  k«|wtb 
nothing,  eu  va  their  goda  of  wood,*'  dc.  j 
W.  H.      M 

CUMMIN    [rather   Cuaw)  Obj :  ^ 
tifuror:  cifmiaum),  one  of  the  cultivUal    ' 
planta  of  Palestine,   mentioned  bj  lukb 
{uriii,  25,  2TI  u  not  being  thmhed  in  the 
ordinarj'  way  in  which  wi 
but  with  a  rod:  and  im.i<I 
M  CDC  of  the  crop*  of  which  the  Scribe*  and  Phari- 


TUP-BBABBB 

EfiTpUao  onpa  w«^  .*f  taiiou 

ibapaa,  ^tbgr  having  haudiea  ct 

bout  than.      In   Solomon  a 

a    aU   hi*    drinking    tckIi 

•  of  gold,  DMia  of  lilier  (J 

1.  31).    Bebjlon  ia  com 

S  pared  to  a  golden  cop  (Jei-  Ii.  T) 

/      Aiayiiui  eupa  tnai  Khorift- 

bad  and  Ninioad  nuiy  be  iWD 

flgnrad  in  Uyaid  (JV^  ii.  303, 

304;  .Via.  and  Hob.  18S,  100, 

lil2)i  aome  pMhapa  of  Hhoaii- 

eian  worknunabip,  IVom  which 

nurae  both   Solomon   and   th« 

Aaajrian  monarch  poaaiyj  de> 

r<ved   both  their  workmen  and 

the  worki  Ihenuelw.  Tba  cuia 

aiid   othn'   veaaela    brought   to 

cup  irilh  '^*'>.vlon     by     NebDChadneziat 

I.  (lijaid  "">y  Ibua  hare  bcEU  of  nuELi- 

ongln  (Dan.  t.  S). 

1  the  biK-celieb  at  l'erH|>- 

luuiy  l5Kuna 


lies"  (]K.vii.3e),afana 

the  Persepolitan  cup*  reneinble  (.Tabn,  Arc*. 

Hi).   Tbeoommoo  form  of  modem  Oriental  cupi 
I  repiaented  in  tlMaccom|]Uiyiiig  drawing:  — 


'  UoiUni  t^tTpUaD  drlnUDg-eupa.  aa»-tin 


s  pail!  tiUie.     It  ia  w 


dlifem 


■uce  (Plin.  lii 

Enmmin  at  the  pReent  day,  and 

•  CUNNING     oriirinallj 


laoti'nini,  Liim.).  The 
I  Uata  wilb  *n  aromatic 
iljunctiOD  with  lalt  aa  a 


W.  D. 


(when  i-^sau  i>  cnlled  a  "cunning  hunter");  i 

Gind.  tivi.  1  ("cunnmg  work,"  aaiid  of  tigiina  « 

tha   Chenihim);  in    1    Sam.    itI.    16    <<>.-unnin 

pliru  "  on  the  hnip)  and  other  panagea  {A.  v.). 

H. 

•CUNNINGLY(SPW<ri.l6).   [Cusminu 

CUP.   The  chief  wordi  rendered  "  cup  "  in  the 

LV.an.  1.  DSS;  w^p,o,:«Kl,-  «.  nStPp, 

inly  in    pliiral ;  rwarttTa  :    crnitra  ;  8.  "P"-?? : 

Sib  alia,  hirther.  wordi  BAUD 

lowed,  bi 
uAnt  of  ahape  and  design.  fkT>in   F^fypt  and  from 
UM  PhmrMina,  wb>  wm  niebnted  In  that  branch 
p  (/I  ulll.  T43;  Od.  ]..  eI^  SIS). 


ff,  30,   ; 


446,  ' 


r.  PiM.  i 


TTie  cup*  of  the  N.  T.,  lor^pia,  w 
doubt  formed  on  tjnek  and  Konuui  ami 
were  KHnetimea  of  goU  [Kei.  ivii.  4). 
Anliq.  txi.  Patera.  H.    n.  . 

•  "Cup"  or  "bowl"  would undouhlediy  be 
correct  than  "  vial"  (A.  V.),  a>  the  reiiderin 
^,i\TI  in  the  Apocalypse, 
ceisel  with  breadth  isther  than  depth, 
uaed  of  d  


1.    They 

OifLof 


[Kev. 


(Ker.: 


8],  01 
wiLleni  of 


tM«- 

cyph,.,.      S. 

a  alio 

hirthe 

•nd  Bo 

pa  of 

(he  .1 

Malo. 

P.KIJ 

.  Ti  i>i.  9.^.),  doea  not  coiieapond  to  out 
i/.  aa  at  present  employed.  U. 

CUP-BEARER  (npV?:  d(™xA»:  pi^- 
cenxi),  *n  officrr  of  Ugh'  rank  with  EgypUa  i, 
Persian,  Aasyrian,  as  well  >a  Jewish  monareb*. 
The  chief  cup-beirer.  or  butler,  to  the  king  ef  Kgjpl 
waa  Ihe  nisna  of  raising  Joseph  lohia  high  poaitkm 
(Gen.  i],  1-21.  ili,  9).  Kabshakeh,  who  wa«  .call 
by  Sennacherib  lo  lleediiah,  appean  ftxHn  Vm  nauia 
to  hai-e  filled  a  like  office  in  U>e  Assyrbui  oourt  (1 
K.  rrili,  IT.;  Gm.  p.  1225),  and  It  ssema  pfobabhi 
frotn  his  aBMBation  with   Rab-aarii,  oUfT  tf  At 

wmkAs  (D'n^-an),  Mid  ft«n  EaAn  anrtoM 


CUBTAIW8 

a  gtwoKl,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunucli  (Ga. 
p.  978).  Harod  the  Great  had  an  ettablisDineDt 
9f  eaiinehs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-beaier  (Joeeph. 
^fit.  xn.  8«  1).  Kehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Aitaxenea  Longiiaanus  king  of  Pcraia  (Neh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1).  Cup-beaien  are  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendaots  of  Sobmon  (1  K.  z.  5;  oomp.  LAyard, 
y£n.  u.  324,  32<«>.  H.  W.  P. 

OUBTAINS.  Ihe  Hebrew  terms  translated 
in  the  A.  Y.  bj  this  word  are  three: 

1.  yeH'dA,  nS^T;-  "»®  «"»  "curtauM"  of 
fine  Unen,  Ac.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
abo  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-18,  xxxvi.  3-17). 
The  ehaige  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
fextile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Genhonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  fxansitoriness  and  slight- 
ness;  and  is  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "  curtains  "  shouU  be 
**tbe  curtain"),  and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
later  instances  the  word  bean  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent;  as  in  the  bwutiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  **  habitations '*  should 

be  *«  Ubemacles,**  ni33lZ?Q,  poetic  word  for 
'Stents");  -ler.  Iv.  20,  x.  20  (here  » tabernacle" 

and   *<tent"  are  both  one  word,  vHS  =tent); 

Ps.  civ.  2  (whoe  '*  stretch,**  ]tD3,  la  the  word 
usually  empkyed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xUx.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-ck)th  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 

2.  J/dsdc,  ^99  '  ^®  ^'  hanging  **  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabemade,  Kx.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tab- 
^niacle,  Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally  between 

Mdsdc  and  a  very  different  word  —  Keid'l,  **¥?7}» 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  JIatdc  seems  to  be  of  shield- 

iug  or  protecting  ("T^^t  Ges.  p.  951).  If  this  be 
90,  the  M&sAc  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
<>ut  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances  —  a  thing 
oaturai  and  common  m  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East 
(we  one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nittecth  and  Per- 
HpolU^  p.  184).  But  die  nature  of  this  and  the 
dther  textile  fisbrios  of  the  tabemade  wiU  be  best 
examined  undo*  Tabeknaclk. 

Besides  "curtain**  and  "hanging,**  M6iAc  is 
rendered  »* covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
aL  91 ;  Nam.  iv.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19 ;  Ps.  cv.  39 ; 
b.  izii.  8. 

3.  DSk  p^.  There  is  nothhig  to  guide  us  to 
ilio  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  passaire  founded  on  the  oK'aphor 
^  a  tent.  G. 

CU8H  (K^  [see  the  word  bebw]:  Xjvo-/; 
i,  7at.  Sin.  -^'ciO  ^thicpU,  and  Cktm)^  a  Bei^ 
nita  DMn^ioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii.  Then 
I*  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of  great 
intiqaity  (Ewald.  Prr/men,  p.  9).  Cush  was  prob- 
ibiv  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
MM  tonght  the  friendship  of  Daviif  br  the  purpose 
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of  ^  tewtf^ig  nil  to  nim  who  was  at  peace  wHb 
him  "  —  an  Act  m  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  oi 
modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  suooesfr' 
ful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may  gather 
finoin  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  been  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  Jewish  interpret- 
ers very  generally  regard  the  name  as  symbolic: 
Ethiopian,  black  in  heart  and  character.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opinions  difl^  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  Cush  to  be  Shimei  who  cuned  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  fT.);  and  others 
suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  chiefly  because  the  Psalm 
seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  rather  than  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  Hengstenberg's  view 
{Die  Ptalmen^  i.  138  ff.),  and  also  Alexander's 
{Ptalms^  i.  49).  Rosenmiiller  argues  against  both 
opinkxis  and  abides  by  the  name  em  that  of  soma 
partisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumuialor 
of  David,  otherwise  miknown  {Schi^  in  Psalmot 
redacUiy  iii.  56).  H. 

CUSH  (OhS  [darh-cohred,  Fiirst;  perh.  on 
auembbf^  ptapU  brought  tnt/et/tef\  (ies.,  6*  Aufl.] 
Xo^:   Ckfu  ((Sen.  x.  6,  7,  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9, 10) 

AWiowla,  Alelowtf.  JCtliiointi;  CuBB'nB,  "^Q^ 

KWo^i   ^tkiopi;   pi.  D'^tTAd,  D'^^Q^S ;    fern. 

/^>Q7:3)^  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  uid  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descoidants.  (1.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cunh  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Nirorod  "  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  thne 
he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to 
him.  The  following  descendants  of  Chish  are 
enuma«ted:  his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Kaaroah,  and  Sabfcechah  or  Sabtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Kaamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  ben* 
a  sOb.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
Uie  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which,  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities,  llie  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "  Gut  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asahur,"  instead  of  "he  went  forth 
[into]  Asahur,"  t.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "beginning**  of  Nimrod*s  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  hero  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  iht  geneal- 
ogy. 

(2.)  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  hi 
all  passages  except  (kn.  ii.  13.  We  may  thns  dis 
tinguish  a  {»imeval  and  a  post^uvlan  Cush.  Th« 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  rivei 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  u  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod hiter  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probabie  that  it  was  of  the  earfiesi 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  fWnn 
this  older  country.  Most  andent  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  snered  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  tfl^ 
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Pvadiae  of  Shedd&l  the  loii  of  'AM,  m 
KAuetinm  seen  in  their  deaerte;  the  Gredos  located 
the  aO-destroyiug  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  Greece;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  tbemselTes.  The  Cushan 
mentioued  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Gush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cushan].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Ke^,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extoision,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  rebtion.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  fit>m  Meroe  to  Babyfen,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Akahia,  RAA31A1I,  <fec.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philok)gical  and 
ethnological  data  lend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cusbite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposuig 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later  one, 
of  Cushites,  "  from  Ethiopia  property  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babybnia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"  {Genesis  of  the  Emih^  <fc.,  pp.  214,  215). 
Sir  II.  Hawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,^'  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nection in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Ix)wer  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
Unson's  Herod,  i.  442,  443).  History  affords  many 
traces  of  this  rebtion  of  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V. »'  Ethiopian  " ) 
who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably  a 
Iting  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egj'ptian 
umy.  l^e  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk, 
$hishak,  Shcshak;  Nanmret,  Nimrod;  Tekrut, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites 
illustrates  that  of  the  Cushites  [Cafhtok]  :  it  may 
he  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  alter  their  arriv-al  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  vest;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements 
akiijg  the  southeni  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  m  Babyk>nia,  and 
Ihenee  ohward  to  tho  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Meditenanean,  on 

a  JUsegmihle  writlog  seems  chaneterisllc  of  To- 
•llaa  natfoDS ;  at  least  sooh  alone  haw  kept  to  it 
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part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  gnat  Uttdi 
These  must  have  been  sesrfiuing  peoples,  not  whoDj 
unlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  limilul} 
spread  on  the  sliores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The; 
may  be  always  traced  where  very  maanve  architect- 
ural remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  langnagc  is 
partly  Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  whcr?  the 
native  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature^wn*- 
ship,  and  partly  fetishism  or  k)w  nature-worship. 
These  indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of 
Cushites  or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  wdl  ac- 
quainted.    [Ethiopia.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  127^3,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  tnmskled 
in  the  A.  Y.  "Ethiopia'*  or  ''Ethiopians,*'  in  all 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  except  Is.  xi.  11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN  (W^\  Alelor^s;  [Sm.i  E9.- 
oxes']  ^thinpia,  Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  tho  samfl 
as  Cushan-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  long  of 
Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  &vor  this 
supposition.  Vint  he  appears  to  refer  to  for> 
nier  acts  of  Divine  &vor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wonders  at  tlie  giving  of  the  Law,  "  God 
came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Pano ;  *'  and  he  adds,  '*  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan 
in  affliction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  though  refierring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  fisvor  for  His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  The  Midianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  Moabites  at  that  Ume, 
feared  die  Israelites  and  plotted  against  them  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Bahiam  was  sent  for  from  Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharaim  of  the  oppressor.  Hi^wkkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  apparently  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  (18,  18,  14). 
There  is  far  less  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
Chishan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Coah.     [Cnv- 

BHAM-RlSIIATHAIM.]  R.  S.  P. 

CU'SHI  Oir!t3 ;  Xowrl  [Vat.  ^ci] :  C*itfi ), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  O.  T.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  abont  the 
court  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  Xouati.]  Father  of  Zephaniafa 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (With  the  article,  "^tfJlSn,  i.  e.  "the  Cu- 
shite,'* '<the  EthiopUn:"  6  Xowri  [Vat  Alex. 
-«rci] :  Chusi)^  a  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king, 
as  may  he  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognized 
by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi  was  a  foi^ 
eigner  —  as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  —  is  also 
slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 
in  the  Jordan  valley  —  "  the  way  of  the  » Ciocar '  " 
—  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  out- 
run him  (2  Sam.  xviU.  21,  22, 28, 31, 39).  Ewald. 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  ii 
here  referred  to,  peeufiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  wfaid 


partly  or  wholly,  Ic  'pite  of  their 
phonetie  characters. 


OUTHAH 

m  WM  noogDized  a  long  diatanoe  off  b*-  the  wutdb* 


UUTTINOS 
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CUTHAH  or  OUTH  (nn^3,  mS  : 
KovSd  [Vat  XovvOa^  Alex.  Xova],  Xoi$  [Alex, 
omits] ;  Joseph.  Kotos'-  Cutha)^  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shahnaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xrii.  24,  30);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
fcheeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  {ol  Karii  r^y  'Efipaiwv 
7A»TTav  XouBcuoi,  Karh  ih  rijv  'EAA^ywy  Xofuc- 
pciroi,  Joseph.  AnL  ix.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Joaephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
( 'uthcaiu  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media  {Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3,  X.  9,  §  7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus's  account.  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  gec^- 
raphers,  who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Tofcibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Aina- 
worth's  AMtyria^  p.  165;  Knobel,  VoUcerUtfel^  p. 
252);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus  refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
Identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
Docupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
:K>untries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524,  xvi.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued 
until  Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have 
(^ined  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  eflTect  the 
removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits 
would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
prHcticable.  The  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  8,  §  6,  ui. 
5,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthee- 
ans  as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphiast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

subatitutes  D'^''3n^3  for  ]1"T!^,  and  in  the  Tar- 
^um,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  similar  change  is  made, 
is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  origitud  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
m  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i.  1). 

W.  L.B. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PBOPLB. 

(Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS    [IN    THE    FLESH]  ((1.) 

'^TV^  •'  /,  ^IVi  ••  Wm  both  from  rSlJfl 

\.Jiixtorf),    ^'yjf    (Gesen.  p.  1396),  cut;    {%\ 

HST^I,  from  TTJ,  mcUe  (Gesen.  p.  264):  irro- 

uA(f:  tfiosurce;  (3.)  7|2Sl2»  <•!  ftom  Tpf),  e»- 
frave  ('resen.  p.  1208):  ypdfAftara.  arutrd  ttiff- 
maia).  The  prohibition  (Tjct.  xix.  28)  against 
iiarkt  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev. 
cxi.  5;  Deut  xiv.  1),  in  which  sharing  the  head 
fith  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it 
qppeara  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
narifiBstation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not  wholly 


forbiddsi,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  The  grovni, 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be  sought  eb» 
where,  and  will  he  found  in  the  superstitious  or  iD> 
human  practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nations 
A  notion  apparently  exiAted  that  self-hiflicted  baki 
ness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  Uie  dead,  perhaps  as  repre- 
senting,  in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of 
human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obse(|uies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  rictims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  u  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patrodus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  capti\'es  are 
ofiered  up  (IL  xxiil.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceraUon  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  {IL  xxui.  141;  .Od,  iv.  197;  Virg.  j£n,  iu.  67, 
with  Serviua  ad  be.  xii.  G05;  Kurip.  Ale.  426; 
Seneca,  H^pol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutikte  themsdves  {De  Con- 
soL  ad  ApoUon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Keiske).  He  also 
says  that  Sok>n,  by  the  advice  of  Kpimenides,  cur- 
tiJled  the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  {Solon, 
12-21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect;  **  mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto*'  (Z>e  Lerj.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  l^iaw  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.     ^  Te  shall 

not  make  cuttings  fm*  {propter)  the  dead   V^)^ 

(liev.  xix.  28;  Gesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  cb  Leg, 
Hdyr.  u.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  pracUoe  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Anyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  *<  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  S^).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak 
big  of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lodao,../l4» 
niw,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  1()2,  Amst ;  dt  Dta  Syr,  ii  6^, 
681 ;  comp.  Ex.  riii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  {Phars. 
i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  iEliua  lampridius 
{Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertullian  {ApoL  o.  9),  and 
Lactantius  {Div.  Inatit.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He 
rodotua,  speaking  of  means  used  for  allaying  n 
storm,  uses  the  words  (vrofM  iroMvivref,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
ofi^ng  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  110, 
with  Schweighfeuser's  note;  see  also  Yixg.  jEn.  ii. 
116:  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  beoooM  neighbora 
(Selden,  de  Dili  Syris^  Syn,  ii.  e.  1). 

Practices  of  self-muvilation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  ftmereai,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feelinff,  are  mentioned  if  the  modem  Peisians  oo 
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she  ooomoo  id  Che  oelsbimtion  (if  the  deatli  of  Hih 
Mjn,  at  which  a  nuui  is  paraded  in  the  character 
if  the  nint,  with  pouits  of  huices  thrust  iuto  hia 
fleth.  At  ftineralB  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
Iheir  hair  and  &ces.  The  Circaasiana  ezpresB 
grief  bj  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms, 
snd  breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  ftmends  and  festi\'ab. 
The  Gos&yens  of  India,  a  class  of  Urahmiuical 
friars,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  eztcwt  ahns  by 
gashing  thdr  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the  na- 
tive negro  African  triljes  also  the  practice  appears 
to  prevail  of  oilfering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chicia  (Chardin,  Voj^ayti,  vi.  482,  ix.  58,  490; 
Okarins,  TraxtUy  p.  237;  Lane,  Mod,  Kg^d.  ii. 
59;  I'TOMCott,  Mexico,  i.  68,  68;  /*€•!•«,  i.  86:  Fi- 
phinstonb,  HiaL  of  iwHt,  \.  116;  Strsb.  iv.  p.  711 
ffl;  Niebuhr,  Voyayei^W.bA;  Livingstone,  TnirtU, 
pp.  318,  588;  Col.  Ch,  Cfnvn,  No.  cxxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ritori,  Ane€fJ.  iv.  99,  100). 

liut  them  is  another  usage  jcontemiilated  more 
r<>moteIy  bj  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing mariu  {orlyfiaTaU  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
i^iance  to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
tud  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  uidicate  allt^- 
uice  or  adscription.  This  is  eiidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  zix.  20, 
xvii.  6),  ^dftaryfM  M  rrjs  X^iphs  T^r  Sc^ias  irol 
^wi  r&y  iier^rttv^  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direcUon,  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (GaL  vi. 
17),  in  the  Revelation  (vii.  8),  and  perhaps  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says, 
<Trl(oirrcu  7cA,vrts^  oi  ii\v  is  Kopxoist  ol  84  ^f 
avx^HU,  irol  inrh  rovit  ^Torrcf  *Kaa^toi  oriy- 
fiarwpopdown  (</e  ^m  Syr.  [c.  59,]  ii.  p.  684). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his 
liody  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  discovered 
afler  his  death  (Spencer,  De  Ley.  Hebr.  ii.  xx. 
410).  Phiio,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
nuffka  of  tattooing  imprened  on  those  who  submits 
ted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  bve  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (<ri8^py  «-<- 
wuowfidviUf  Phi^,  de  Monarch,  i.  819;  Spencer,  p. 
416).  Tbe  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tattooing  their  fSMses,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body;  and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects 
in  India  are  distinguislied  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head,  often  erroneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to 
Ije  marics  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Desa:  de  tArab.  p. 
58;  Vi»ytye»,  i.  242;  AVellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206, 
445 ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  299 ;  Elphinatone,  India, 
I  196).  H.  W.  P. 

CT^AMON  (Kvo^y:  Chthum),  a  place 
named  only  ui  Jiid.  vii.  3,  aa  lying  in  the  plain 
(ovXfliy,  A.  V.  "  valky  ")  o\-er  againat  (Asr^vorrO 
Gadrdum.  If  by  "  luidrdom  *'  we  may  understand 
Jeareel,  this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of 
the  nMdem  village  TeU  Kaimdn,  on  the  eastern 
dopes  of  Carmel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
looking the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  iii. 
114;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  330).  Tlie  place  was  known 
to  £uaebiua  (KofifiMyct)  and  Jerome  (Cimnnn), 
ind  ia  motioned  by  them  in  the  Onomaatioon. 
Diey  identify  it  witli  (Jam on,  the  bnrial-pboe  of 
Jair  the  Gifeadite.    Robinson  suggests  its  identity 

Vith  JOKNKAM.  G. 

*  This  kust  remark  may  be  miaundentood.  Dr. 
Robii:son  assents  to  the  suggestion  that  Jokncam 
nay  he  TeU  Kt4incn  (iiL  114);  but  (mo  ill.  880, 
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note)  he  regards  Cjamon  (Jud.  vii.  8^  ^a  uukocvm 
unless  it  be  FUlehf  on  the  east  ade  of  the  plain  of 
Eadradon.  Cyamon  (KvttfjL^y)  and  Fuleh  boCi 
mean  a  bean  or  place  of  oeam,  and  ao  may  repiw 

aeot  an  earlier  name  (bHS,  V®)  of  that  siguiftieA 
tion.  Raumer  (PaidtUiia,  p.  154)  identillei  Cya. 
mon  with  FuUh.  It  waa  the  central  point  of  tke 
battle  of  Kkber  againat  the  Tuika  in  1799,  ia 
which  Bonaparte*a  opportune  arrival  from  AUoa 
nxed  the  French  from  defeat.  H. 

CYMBAL,    CYMBALS     (D'*b?V?    or 

D^ri/$9)i  a  pereuasive  muaical  instrument,  from 

V  v^,  to  tinkle  (comp.  his  two  eon  $hdB  tinyU^ 

nfv*^^i^,    1   Sam.   iii.    11,   and   a  Ji$k-^ar, 

b^^^,  Job  xli.  7);  poeaibly  ao  called  from  its 
tinkling  aound.  The  three  instruments  which  ap- 
pear to  lia\'e  been  most  in  common  uae  amongit 

the  Hebrews  were  Nebel,  b^J,   ait«Jr,  iHjS, 

and  TzikSl,  b^^?.    Two  Unda  of  eymbak  an 

menUoned  in  Ps.  ol.  5,  V12W  '^b?^?!  "loud 
cymbals,**  cymbala  bene  tonantia,  or  cattaynettes, 

and  nys^'^W  ^bvbVi  "high-sounding  cym- 
bals,** cymbalfl  jubilatumis.  Tlie  former  consisted 
of  foiu*  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  poformer,  and  were  smote  together  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
pbites,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  strudi  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  eniplo}'ed  the  **  loud 
cymbals  **  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  chant.  I.ewis  sa^'s  —  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  **  tha 
was  allowed  but  one  cymlial  to  be  in  choir  at  once.* 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  U 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions . 
they  were  employed  for  military  purposes,  as  also 
by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.     The  '*Ioud  cymbab** 

are  the  same  with  D^J?b*?^,  A.  V.  »« cymbals,  * 
perfbrmed  on  by  the  band  which  accompanied  Da 
vid  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  ftvm  Kir> 
jatb-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Roth  kinds  of  c}ml>als  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  ches  les  Orientaui,** 
says  Muiik,  '^deux  esp^'ces:  Tune  se  compose  dc 
deux  petite  morceaux  de  hois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
rends  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts,  et  qui  aont  con- 
nus  soiu  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  Tautre  cat  crnii- 
poade  de  deux  demi-sph^rea  creus<Hi  en  metal." 
Lsmpe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
c}'mbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  foUer  informi^on  on 
the  sulrject. 

llie  cymbals  used  in  modem  ordieatraa  ai  d  mil- 
itary banda,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian  piatti 
are  two  metal  plates  of  the  aize  and  ahape  of  aau- 
cera,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  it  hdd  by 
the  performer  in  hia  left  hand.  Theaa  reaembii 
very  closely  the  "  high>sounding  cymbaJa  **  of  oli 
and  they  are  used  in  a  simihr  maimer  to  maik  tiM 
rhythm,  eapeciaUy  in  music  of  m  kHid  and  pmtf 
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shaiMter.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  penon 
irho  perfiMuu  on  the  lai^  ^e  dnun  (alau  aii  in- 
itniment  of  pure  percuMijD);  and  whilst  he  holds 
we  cymbal  in  his  kit  hand,  he  strikes  it  against 
the  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  hla  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  dmmstick,  as  the  huge 
dmm  is  only  struck  on  one  side,  and  with  <»c 
itick.  In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are 
struck  simultaneously,  and  an  eflfect  of  percussion 
is  thus  produced  wliich  powerAiUy  marks  the 
time. 

The  noun  metaUAth,  Hlb^Q,  found  in  Zech. 
xi?.  20,  is  regarded  by  some  critios  as  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  llie  A. 
V.  renders  the  word  *«  bells,"  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  ^?^*  The  most  generally  rsoeived 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Prefiioe  to  Book  of  Psalms;  Kimchi, 
Comment,  in  loc. ;  l^ewis,  Origines  IlebrtBcB^  Lond. 
1724,  176-7;  Forkel,  Getiehichte  d  Musik;  Jahu, 
Arehtmdogy^  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  96,  2;  Munk, 
Palestine,  p.  456;  Eaoidier,  Did,  of  MudCy  i. 
112).  D.  W.  M. 

OTPRBSS  (nrnn,  andk:  ieyfMfiJbiwnn, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  Hex).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  "  He  hewetli  him  down 
eedars  and  taketh  the  tirz&h  and  the  oak.*'  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "  beedi,**  the 
"holm-oak,'*  and  the  "fir**  have  been  proposed; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymo^gy  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived firom  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,**  a 
quality  which  obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Celsius  {ffierob.  ii.  269)  believes  the  "ilex*'  or 
" holm-oak  **  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi> 
denoe  to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine. With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress 
{Cupreuut  sefnftervirtnt),  which,  at  present,  at  all 
yvents,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
f  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
^orted  by  any  authority.  Van  de  Vdde*s  cypress 
is  the  Junif)tru$  exceUiy  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pooocke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  juniper,'*  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is 
found  at  the  height  of  700U  feet,  on  l^ebanon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so.*'  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  wwd 
pofuts  t;  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
aUthatcanbeposiUvelysaidofit.  W.  H. 

OYP'RIANS  (K^irpioi:  Ospru).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Msec.  iv.  2d).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antao- 
dbaa  Epiphanea),  they  wem  wpder  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  ^7  »  neemy  wbo  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
seriptions  rrpanfy^s  ml  pw^Mrof  «■'  itpx^^P*^* 
I  mrdk  r^p  vTfvov  (eomp.  Boeckh,  O^.  Inte.  No. 
1634).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  IsA  by 
Sostratns  in  command  of  the  cadstle,  or  acropolis. 
i  Jerusalem  while  he  was  Mmmoned  before  the 
kfaiij.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Rvtiabas,  who  was  Patd'i  asweiate  ia  his  first 
•isskniary  ;oumey,  was  a  Cfprian  tfj  birtfa  (Jmnt- 
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piof  «*y  yifUf  Acts  iv.  86),  for  whidi  tiM  A.  Y. 
substitutes  "  of  the  country  of  Cyprui.'*  Hub  ocI* 
gin  of  Bonutbas  appears  to  have  been  the  pfuri- 
dential  reason  why  the  first  missionaries  went  tfl 
the  particukr  fiekU  of  kbor  first  visited  by  them 
(Cyprus  and  the  southern  parts  o£  Asia  Minor) 
where  Christianity  won  its  earliest  signal  fietorii* 
among  the  heathen.  H. 

CY'PRUS  (K^rpof).  This  ishnd  wis  hi 
early  times  in  dose  commercial  oonneetkn  with 
Phoenicia;  and  there  is  little  doubt  thit  it  is  re 
ferred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ea.  xxvii 
6.  [Chittim.]  Jos^us  makes  thu  identifica> 
tion  in  the  most  express  terms  {X40ifM  .  .  .  K^ 
Toof  aSni  yw  KoKfirai ;  '^n^  L  6,  §  1 ;  so  Epi- 
pnan.  Ilwr.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Maoc  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  X.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
36,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  I4>pean  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spreading  of 
Christianity,  first  as  receiving  an  impulse  among  its 
Jewish  population  from  the  peneeution  which  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  furnishing  disafdes  who  preached 
the  gospel  t/  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  Cyprus  was  the  fint  scene 
of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  difierenf 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  ishmd,  taking 
with  him  his  rektive  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  zv.  SO).  An 
other  Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  oalled  "  an  old 
disciple,*'  and  therefore  probably  an  early  con\'ert. 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul> 
return  ttom  the  thinl  missionary  journey,  the} 
"  sighted  *'  Cyprus,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  fhim  Patara  to  Tyre  {ib.  8).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they 
sailed  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in 
order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westeriy  with  eoosiderable  force 
along  CiUcia. 

AU  the  notioes  of  Cyprus  oontained  in  ancient 
writen  are  diligently  ooUeeted  in  the  great  work  of 
Meuruus  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  IHor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  e/treme  eastern  oomer  of  the  Med- 
iterranean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  isknd.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  Cental  [PAPnos],  and 
its  political  history  has  almost  always  been  asso- 
eiated  with  Ask  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rick 
and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowen  were 
fiimous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metah, 
wqwicially  copper,  lliu  drcumstance  g^vn  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judsea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  fiurmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  AM.  zvl.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inseriplioB  (Bbeekh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  reftr  to  one  of  the  Hetods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows:  ^  After  be 
ing  subject  to  the  EgyptUm  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  {ib 
UL  19,  91),  and  ftmiished  ships  agaim*  Qneoe  ir 
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m  or  Xenn  (>&  vii.  94). 
■ul^oct  to  Greek  LnflueocB,  but  mgain  bc- 
saiiw  tiibuUrj  to  Pvu.  Afirr  the  baUle  of  Ihu, 
It  joined  Aleundw,  ind  ■Ita'  hii  death  fell  to  the 
■hare  of  Ptotemj.  In  a  dHperate  Ks-light  off 
Salamu  at  Uie  cut  ad  of  Cfprui  (B.  c.  30A1 
the  victorj  wu  mm  hj  Dmnetriui  PoUorceta,  — 
Eiut  the  iflland  na  recoTB^  bj  hie  rifsl,  and  after- 
mrdi  It  remained  in  tho  power  oT  the  i'tolcniles, 
and  wu  raganled  aa  ons  of  thrir  mutt  eheriihed 
poaaMiioDa.     It  bacame  ft  Bonuui  proriDce  '~ 


Coppar  OelD  of  OTpnUi  onder  &np'  OlaodliiL 
9bT.  [CLJATDITS.  C£SA(R).     Haul  ii<  Gnp.  10  la 

it».    Bni   KoHiNioY   n|POKA)ov  AN»rn 


At  Ant  its  idminutisUon  waa  joined  with 
Olicift,  but  sfUr  the  battle  of  ActiutD  it  waa  aep- 
aratoly  governed-  In  the  liiat  divition  it  waa  madr 
in  impoial  proiince  (liion  Cm.  liii.  12).  Irom 
thli  paaaage  and  (Tom  Smbo  (liv.  083)  it  liu  bees 
lupiioeed  b;  mne,  «  !>)'  Baroniua,  that  St.  Luke 
oaed  the  word  h/Biwarot  (iirocotuul),  b< 
iabind  waa  1111]  cuniiectfd  with  Cihcia; 
u  bv  QrotiuB  tiid  Hamiuiind,  that  the 
eni|dafa  the  word  in  a  loose  and  genen 
But,  in  bet,  Kaa  Uiaaiua  himaelf  diadncUj  (elLi 
in  {ii.  and  liv.  i)  that  the  emperor  aflerwarda 
made  tbia  iaUnd  a  Knatorial  prorinn;  ao  that  St. 
Uike'a  languB)^  is  in  the  atrieleat  aente  eonect. 
Kurtlm  oinBmiatJoii  ia  aupplied  bj'  ooina  and  in- 
•criptioiia,  which  menUon  other  pn>(»tuu£«  of  Cjpru* 
not  mr  THitote  from  the  time  of  Skboius  Hauc^ 
us.  TTie  governor  ajipeara  to  have  resided  nt  I'a- 
phos  on  the  irefit  of  the  ialand.  Under  the  Koman 
emjrire  a  nod  oonnecl*d  (he  two  towns  of  Paphoa 
ind  Saluni),  aa  appmra  tram  the  fmt.  Table, 
One  of  the  moat  remaiiable  cienta  in  tbia  part  of 
Ihe  hiitorj  of  Cypnia  waa  a  Iwrible  imurrection  of 


1  in  tl 
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a,  Snt  of  the  Gredi  inhabitanta,  and  tlwD 
)t  the  imurgenta  tbemadvn  (MihoBii,  Hii.  ofJtat, 
Si.  Itl,  tl2).  In  the  Utb  Kotur]'  Cypma  Ml  into 
tin  power  of  the  Snraceiw.  In  the  ISth  it  waa  in 
the  hands  of  the  CniHilna,  under  our  king  ftiehard 
I.  Malfiinli  (or  liie  destrijitioii  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
pUod  bj  rxocke  and  Von  ilanimei.  But  aw  espe- 
cially Engel'i  Kypm,  Berlin.  18-13,  and  Rose's 
fttiifn  Bach  Kot,  ffalitii  "'    ' 

liud  Qpem,  HaUe,  ISfiS. 
*  CYRA'MA,  1  E»dr. 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  ISlt,  nod  other  ettrly  editions,  Ibr 

ClHAMA.  A. 

CYRBIIE  (Kvf;4n|),  tbe  prineipd  city  of  that 
put  of  nortlKm  Africa,  which  waa  anciently  called 
Cytenaica,  and  alaa  (frmn  ita  fire  chief  citiea]  Pen- 
kpolltana.  This  district  waa  that  wide  pngectlug 
pirlion  of  the  coaat  (correapondlng  to  the  inodem 
IV^mK),  wiiicb  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
'llWMlug*  <B  the  one  hand,  and  thrt  of  Kgypt  on 


J.  S.  H. 

A  inoonecl  form 


the  Diher.  It*  auifiux  ia  a  Utile- 
tiy  u.'irafea  to  the  sea;  and  it  wis  cdebntod  fcr  ito 
dimaU  and  lerUlity.  It  ia  obwrable  that  Ihr  as- 
preaaion  used  in  Acta  ii.  10,  ■■  the  parts  at  libja 
about  (mrril)  Cyioia,"  oiactly  ctireaponda  with  ■ 
phnse  used  by  Dion  Caadua  (Ai^i^if  },  vipl  Kv^ 
n|v,  liii.  13),  and  abo  witb  the  language  cd'  Jobs. 
phus  (q  w^i  Kupimr  /U0iiii  AjU.  rvL  6,  i  1} 
[Libya.] 

The  pinnlt  to  be  Dotioed  in  nCmaa  to  Cjibm 
as  oODUecled  with  the  N.  T.  are  tl-cas,  —  Uiat, 
(hough  on  the  AJHan  coast,  it  waa  a  Greek  dtj; 
that  the  .lews  woe  lettled  there  in  hrge  nnmben; 
ind  Dim  under  tbe  Bomiuis  it  was  politiisilr  ron- 
iLected  with  Crete,  from  which  il  Is  aeparated  by  no 
Ifnat  apace  of  aea.  llie  (ireek  roloniiation  ol  this 
pan  of  Africa  under  Battus  lirgan  aa  early  aa  a.  c. 
031 ;  and  it  became  eelebreted  ilot  only  tor  its  ooni- 
niem,  but  for  lis  pliyiiciana,  phikaopben,  aud 
poets.  Afler  the  death  of  Akuiidn  the  Unat,  it 
becauie  a  dependency  of  I'^pt.  It  j  Li  thia  pe- 
riod that  we  Hud  the  .lews  established  there  with 
gnat  privil^ea.  I'tolcmy,  the  aun  at  Ijigua,  in- 
troduced tb^,  bei-auae  he  thuugkt  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  place  (Joeeph.  cApim. 
ii.  1):  tlwy  became  a  pronjiiieut  and  influoilial 
ebat  of  (he  communit<i  i,Anl.  lir.  7,  f  3);  and 
they  albrwardi  receii-ed  much  conaideration  from 
the  Homana  (ivi.  6,  %b).  See  1  Mace.  it.  S3. 
We  lauTi  from  Joeephiia  {1.^1,  76 )  that  soon  after 
the  Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Homan  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  (lie  reign  nf  rn\jan  M  to 
great  disaaten,  and  to  the  he^^inninp  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  Hin  llohaiDinedans. 
It  was  iu  the  yew-  B.  c.  T5  that  the  territory  of 
( 'jrene  (having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans 
as  a  legacy  by  Apon,  son  of  Itulemj  Physcon) 
wu  reduced  to  the  Ibnu  of  a  province.  On  (he 
c>n<]uest  of  Oeto  (b.  c.  6T)  the  two  wen  united 
in  one  pTovince,  and  together  fMqneotly  called 
"reta-Cyraie.  Unds  Comtaotiiie  they  win 
-  ■      [CMtfc] 


i(AtaclalHit)of(^nM. 

1  plank    llei.  KYPA.    Ileal  ol 

Iter  AmmDO  to  thi  right. 

The  nolicea  above  Riven  of  the  numbers  and  po- 
sllion  of  the  Jews  In  ('yrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speakt  of  the  dUTusion  of  the  Jews  iwt  rei 

Dwiai,  '"h.  Fhcc,  p-  ^-i )  prepnn  ua  for  tba  ttc- 

queat  menlijn  of  (he  place  in  tlie  tl.  T.  In  comiee- 

with   Christianity.      Siniuu,   wbo   bore  our 

lour'a  noaa   (Matt,  iivii.  3S;    Mark  iv.  91; 

e  uiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyroie.     Jrwiih 

Ueia  in  Cjtenaica  were  in  .lerujilem  it  Poite- 

(Acta  II.  10).     They  even  gave  their  name  to 

of  Ihe  aynagogues  In  Jerusalem   (ift.  t1.  B). 

Christian  converU  ttvm  t^yme  wow  amoog  tbeai 

ibo  contiibuled  actlvriy  to  the  fbraiation  cf  Ihi 

nt  Gentile  chnnh  at  AatS  idi  (M>-  A  »),  ant 

moog  those  who  are  tpeeiatly  oieullooad  aa  kbsr 
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hg  lA  Antioefa  when  Bannbu  and  Saol  men  aent 
HI  tiMir  miarionary  journey  U  Ludw  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
Uii.  1),  traditionally  aaid  to  have  been  the  fint 
bishop  of  his  native  district  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Marie  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
m  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  Viagyio 
da  Tripoli,  SSc,,  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyage  dans 
h  Marmaiique^  la  Cyrenaiquey  Ac,  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  TVige,  Rt*  Cyrenenses,  Hafii.  1848;  Beechey, 
ExptdiUon  to  txphre  the  north  cocut  of  Africa, 
ftc.,  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderungendurchdai 
Ptamche  u.  Kyrendische  K&etenland,  Berlin,  1849; 
Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North  Africa,  London, 
1856.  J.  S*  H. 

*  CYRETKIAN  (Kuptfituof :  Cfremma),  Mark 
XV.  21;  Luke  zxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cyrenb,  which  see.  The  a4)ective 
also  occuis  in  the  original,  2  Mace,  it  23;  Matt, 
xxvii.  82;  Acts  xi.  20,  ziii.  1.  A. 

GTRB'NIUS  (Kv^yiof :  [CymtM],  Luke  U. 
2),  the  literal  English  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Greek  name,  which  is  Itself  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Roman  name  Quihinus  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer, 
in  loc ;  Suet.  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  80,  iU.  48). 
The  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  A.  u.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in 
A.  D.  6  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  JudsM,  a  oeo- 
ius  or  iiwaypaipii  (Joseph.  /.  c.,  and  xviii.  1,  $  1). 
But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuminus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Hence  lias  arisen  a  considerable 
difficulty,  which  has  been  variously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St 
Luke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
ununual  sense  to  bis  words,  alhri  ^  inroypauft^  irp<l^ 
rij  iy4y9TO  ir)f*t»-0¥f(tovro%  T»}f  ^uj^ias  Kvpijyiov- 
Many  oommentatora  and  chronologists,  e.  //.  Peri- 
sonius,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  tons  gov- 
e^-nor  of  Syria,'^  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  m  itself  and  because  thun  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  insertuig 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  ktety,  which  renden  it  only  necessary  to 
fafer  to  summaries  and  criticisras  of  the  various 
.  ypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art  Qmrinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commentatio  de 
Syrvi  Romamnntm  provinda  a  Quare  AuguBto  ad 
T,  Vespagianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  ttoice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
mpports  by  the  following  considerations:  — 

In  9  B.  c.  Sentius  Sc^uminus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
tfns  in  the  provhice  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
/ean.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
f  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  b  c.  Thence- 
farward  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  la  appomted  to 
Mm  command  in  (jermany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
n  A.  i>.  7.  We  abo  teiie  sight  of  the  govemon 
Ti  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpietus  C^- 
inuf,  in  \.  i>.  6.     Now  from  the  majim  aetad  on 
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by  Augustus  (Dion  Ous.  lii.  23),  thiat  none  ihould 
hold  an  Imperial  pirovince  for  leas  Chan  three  oi 
more  than  five  years,  Yams  cannot  have  been  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  during  the  twdve  yean  from  b.  c. 
6  to  A.  D.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius 
Satuminus,  whose  name  oocun  as  **  l^gatus  SyrisB  ** 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or 
two  govonon  must  be  supplied  between  Vani% 
ending  4  b.  o.,  and  Volusius,  4  or  6  A.  D. 

Just  in  that  interval  foils'  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  hi  Luke  iL  2,  that  it  Tpdhii  iyivero  iiyr- 
uoytCorros  rris  ^vpias  Kvpiiylov,  Could  Quirinizs 
nave  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From  Jan. 
to  Aug.  B.  c.  12  he  was  oonsuL  Soon  after  thai 
he  triimiphed  over  the  Homonadenses  (**  Mox  es- 
pugnatis  per  Cilidam  Uomonadensittm  eastellis  in- 
signia triumph!  adeptus,^'  Tu.  Ann.  ill.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  un- 
der Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  pliminatieB  ftom^  the 
inquiry  Asia — Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Ga]»- 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  he 
shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  successive 
diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion  Ctm.  liv.  4) 
from  Cyprus,  and  —  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted ^repetere  provinciam  armis"  (Tao.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Cdendeiis,  a  fort  in 
Citicia  (ib.  iL  78-80)  —  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  aeoounts 
in  Ta«.itus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xu.  55)  of  the  Clits,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repreised  by  troops  sent  by  the  gofveniois 
of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appean  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
u^Mt  time  t  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tae.  ^iia. 
iii.  48),  as  dolus  rector  C.  Casari  Armemam  obti- 
nenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.  u. 
6;  for  Caius  Cassar  died  in  A.  d.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
aiguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfoctory,  fixes  the  tune  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  b.  c.  4  to  u.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  LoUius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lal- 
itude  aUowed  by  the  words  irpArii  iy4ttrrOf  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Aim.  ill.  48),  we  learn  that  in  A.  D.  21,  Tibe- 
rius asked  of  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  pubUe 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  deserilea, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popuhur  fm 
other  reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  off 
his  ^^sordida  et  pnepotens  senectus.'* 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zum}t*s  discovery, 
see  Winer,  nt  supra ;  Greswell,  roL  i.  Dissertation 
xii.;  Browne's  Ordo  Sadorum,  Appendix,  it  40 
ff. ;  and  Wieseler,  Chronohgisehe  Synapse  der  vie^ 
Fmttu/eUen,  p.  109  ff.  H.  A. 

*  W'as  C^rienius  or  Quirinius — no(  Qolrinus,  m 
many  call  him  —  governor  or  legaim  AugmtU  pre 
prmlore  m  Sjria  more  than  once?  A.  W.  Znmpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epigraph,  ii.  71-150  (Berlin,  I8b4) 
has  maintainsd  this,  and  his  oundusiont  hero  heM 
aooepted  by  many.    Quirinius,  oooml  in  the  jau 
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It  B.  a  b7«3  t*.  Cm  and  aftcnrardfl  at  Ui«  hwd 
•fan  armyin  Africa,  —  peiii^M  as  proeonaul  of  the 
provinoa  of  AlHoa  in  7  b.  c.  3=  747  u.  c.  (oomp. 
Flonu,  ir.  IS) — appoan  in  the  Eaii  aometimd  be- 
tween S  B.  a  =  762  u.  c,  and  2  a.  d.  Here  he 
mm  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
waa  appointed  "  rector  "  of  C.  Gcaar,  when  he  wna 
aent  to  Armenia,  and  viaited  Tiberius  during  his 
staj  at  Rhodes  (Tac.  Aim,  iii.  48;  oonip.  Stnbo, 
xii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Osar  went  to  the  East  kte  in  2, 
or  carij  in  1  b.  c,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome 
in  2  A.  D.  As  Quirinius  needed  an  army  in  Cili- 
cin,  lie  must  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or 
a  legate  of  the  eniperor*s  Ungate.  Zumpt  shows 
that  probably  at  this  time  Cilicia,  althoi^  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  legate  in  Syria,  who  had  with  Urn  a  hu^ 
army,  while  the  other  provincial  goveraors  around 
( lilida  had  no  army.  With  Syria,  then,  Quirinius 
i.«  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
/lunpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  probable  grounds, 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
could  have  happenad  only  after  the  departure  of 
(^uintilius  Varus  from  his  Syrian  administration. 
Varus  followed  C.  Smtius  Satuminus,  is  known  by 
coins  to  have  been  governor  in  74S-750  u.  c.  =  6- 
4  B.  c,  and  left  his  poet  after  the  death  of  Horod 
the  Great  m  4  b.  c.  (Tac.  Hisi.  v.  9;  Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii.  10).  It  happens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
our  list  of  governors  of  Syria  until  4  a.  d.,  when 
L.  Volusius  Satuniinus,  as  appears  ftom  coins,  held 
the  oflBce.  Quirinius  is  assigned  by  Zumpt  on 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val —  to  the  years  between  4  and  1  b.  c. 

It  is  thwi  far  from  being  improbalile  that  this 
Roman  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  6  a.  d.  cmward, 
in  the  times  of  the  **  taxing  '*  mentioned  Acts  v. 
37.  The  awyypo^  "*  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  ^thejiril"  in  opposition  to  the  second  or 
more  noted  vnty  which  Luke  had  in  hiit  mind  with- 
out mentioning  it.  It  may  be  sdded  that  a  Latin 
inscription  speaks  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  The  name  is  lost. 
Mommsen  refers  it  to  our  Quirinius,  Zumpt  to  Sen- 
ins  Satuminus,  his  second  predecessor.  But  these 
sombinations  fi»il  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  Lord  was  bom  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  in  Syria 
until  some  months  after  Herod's  death. 

Something,  however,  is  gained  from  the  known 
(act  that  Quirinius  was  in  the  East  and  in  active  ler- 
viee  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  'Hyc^y 
qC  Syria  he  could  not,  it  is  certain,  then  have  been. 
But  if  employed  then  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  superintended  the  oensus  in 
Syria.  Populariy  he  might  be  called  iiytfiAv, 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity ;  but  the  iaroypetip^ 
itadf  was  not  like  the  one  which  the  same  Quir- 
inius—  sent  there,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
>is  previous  experience — undertook  in  6  A.  d., 
fhich  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  Judna  with  a 
Hew  to  the  taxation  of  the  Jews,  now  no  longer 
■nder  a  king;  while  the  prior  one  could  not  have 
fooe  beyond  a  nimbering  of  the  population. 

T.  D.  W. 

*  CYR^A  {Kupia:  dcmiwtl  supposed  by  eome 
M  be  a  pt^opar  name  (9  John,  ver.  1 ).    See  Johx, 

taOOMD  Atn>  TUIBD  EnSTLBS  OK.  H. 
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CY'RUS  (tt^,  or  ttHHa),  L  «.  (»mk:  n 
pos\  probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pan 
kohr^  the  sun ;  Sans,  nira :  so  Pint  ArUue,  c  1 
cf.  Gesen.  TheM,  b,  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Peniai 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  n,  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  3^ 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod 
i.  107;  Xen.  Cgt'op.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandanei, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  lui  king  of  Media, 
and  Cambyses,  a  Pernan  of  the  royal  iSunily  of  the 
Achcmenidc<i  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages, it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom 
he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  109  ff.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  dispkyed  whUe  yet  a  boy  (Herod. 
L  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  oonr- 
age  and  genius  pbused  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  tyranny  of  Astysges  had  at  that  time 
alienated  a  huge  Action  of  the  Medea,  and  Cyrus 
headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Median  king  b.  c.  &59,  near  Panigad» 
{Murgh-A^^  Strsb.  xv.  p.  730).  After  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  East.  In  b.  c.  546  (?)  he  defeated 
Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.  T^liile  his  general  Harpagus  waa 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babyfoniana. 
Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (b.  c. 
538).  The  conquest  of  Bali}  Ion  opened  the  way 
for  greater  designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus 
phuuted  an  invasion  of  Kg}pt:  and  there  are  tnwes 
of  campaigns  in  Centml  Asia,  in  which  he  appean 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indua 
(Ctes.  Pert.  oc.  5  ff. ).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the 
Massagetoe,  and  according  tu  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Jtjseph.  Ani.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  sgainst 
them  B.  c.  629  (CUntou,  F.  II.  ii.  301  ff.).  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargados  (Arr.  Esp.  AL 
vi.  2i)),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory  (Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  i.  351). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(>yrus  was  aheady  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  hutory  had  received  various  pqiular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18^  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  Us  romance,  and 
fiict  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopdeisly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  powo-  and  plans. 
Like  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion ;  and  the  mfluence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprang. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoefa 
in  universal  history,  llie  M  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  lifo;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidoioe  that  the  banning  of 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronise  with  the  tii 
umph  of  the  Aryan  race  In  the  East  (of.  NiabBhr 
Getch,  Asi,  p.  232). 


a  In  an  Inseriytfon  be  to  dsserihea  as  nBen  of 
byses,  the  powerftil  king**  ((M.  Bawiteaon,  m 
1.107). 
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Bnt  while  ttu  poutloa  »hkh  Cjrm  ooeupM 
dth  Rgiud  to  the  tutiona  of  the  worid  u  ttriliinffi)' 
■igniftant,  Uie  penon*]  nlalJont  tu  God'i  p«i[^ 
■Ufa  which  he  it  invoted  in  the  Scriptnm,  ire  full 

Hltliertfl  the  gn>t  kings,  with  wboto  the  Jewi 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  opm  op- 
pnaun  or  ndiictivi,  atlin;  but  Cjtrm  mu  b  (ten 
trona  lihentor  and  ■  Jnit  RUardiin  of  thdr  right*. 
An  inapind  prophet  (la.  xliv.  !g)  recogniud  In  bini 
"Bibepherd"  of  Uie  Lord,  an  "anointed"  king 
|I«.  ilv.  1:  IT'WP,  J/fHi«A;  rf  XP'"$  M*"'! 
ChriU^  mn-);  and  the  tilk  aeenHid  tn  later  writen  \ 
to  hunt  biui  with  tlie  diunitj  of  bdng  In  Knie , 
seme  a  Ijpe  of  Chriit  hiiiimiir  (llienm.  Comm.  In 
It.  iIt.  1).  I!u  auceenea  are  conneeted  in  the 
prnphecy  with  th«r  reliipout  i»iie ;  wid  if  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  partial  view  of  hiat'iry  which  rrpneeiita 
the  Tflatoration  of  a  poor  Temiiaiit  uf  captive  bnel- 
itce  to  thor  own  land  aa  the  final  came  of  hia  vie- . 
hvtat  (la.  xljv.  3S-i1t.  4|,  it  may  be  amwcnd  that 
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rflicti   ■ 
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Penia  haa  w-oo^ 
upon  uw  world  can  be  DettB  traced  throujA  the 
-lewiih  people  than  through  anj  other  ehannd. 
Ttm  laws,  the  litoatun,  the  religion,  the  vcrj  ruini 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  Ferala  hare  |iaiiaed 
awaj;  and  (till  it  ii  poanble  to  diitinguiih  UieeT- 
fecta  which  the^  produced  in  prparing  the  Jewi 
for  the  liilfiUnwnt  of  their  hiat  mitaion.  In  thia 
mpect  alio  the  paralld,  which  haa  been  already 
hinted,  bokia  good.  Cjma  ttanda  out  cleorlj  aa 
the  rapnieiitative  of  the  l-Jat,  la  Aleiander  afler- 
walda  of  the  Wcat.  llie  one  led  to  the  derchip- 
meut  of  the  i<Iea  of  order,  and  the  other  lo  that  of 
independence.  Kcckaiaatically  the  flnt  criaia  vaa 
^gualized  by  the  conaohdation  of  a  (Jhurch;  Iht 
second  )>j  the  dittinction  of  sect*.  The  one  bund 
i(a  outward  embodunent  in  "  the  great  Sjn»- 
gogue/'  the  other  in   the  dj-niutj  of  the  Aimo- 

The  edict  of  C^rua  br  the  rebuiUinf;  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xiaTi.  Si-33;  Vjx.  \.  1-4,  iiJ.  T, 
Ir.  .1,  V.  13,  17,  vi.  a)  waa  in  £ict  the  btginnl'v 


Toaab  «  Onw  at  ttmlirAi*,  (be  aaJnit  PMaigadie. 

1^  faith,  and  he 
At  the   nme 


1.  The  lE39on  of  the  kingdom  waa  completed  b; 
the  Captivity.  The  awa;  of  a  lemponl  prince  wag 
at  leugtli  fi'il  to  be  at  beet  only  a  fUnt  image  of 
that  hlvuatiic  kingdom  to  whioh  the  prophets 
|jointed.  The  rojal  power  had  led  to  apoeUAy  in 
Ur«l,  and  to  idolatrj  in  Judah:  and  men  looked 
for  aome  other  outward  form  in  which  the  Liw 
mi^ht  be  liaibly  mlliad.  Dependence  on  I'eraia 
eicluded  the  hope  of  ahtnlute  political  fiwdom  and 
jnersd  B  aure  guanuilee  fbr  (be  liberty  of  religioua 
j.^iiHUion, 

2.  The  Caplivilj  which  waa  the  punlahmoit  of 
Uuhtr)  wa4  abo  the  limit  of  that  ahi.  TlMmoa- 
\t\i>  the  Je««  apprehended  AUly  the  iplritual  oa- 


&at  through  per- 
Hh  poweta 


opened  to 
of  good  and  evil 

the  material  work,  ana  in  ima  ny  aonie  prepaia. 
waa  nude  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chne- 


11  recognized  in  their  ai 


id  by  the  ni 


I'rayer  —  public  and  prlrata 
iponance.  IIh  propLetic  wA 
crnne  lo  an  end.  The  Scri[iture>  oere  ccdleeted 
The  "  law  waa  fenced  "  by  an  oral  traditioD.  Syu 
■gugua  were  erected,  and  •cbooli  formed.  Sctibea 
ahared  th;  reaptct  of  priesle,  if  Ibey  did  not  aopv^ 
aeda  them  in  popular  regard. 


;t  llM  i^BlUj  id  Uh  Cjnt  ot  Scriptur*  i 
rii  tOrr,  thMdfli  tb«  DpLnwa  of  On  Dakm  i 
a  tlial  dH  07nt<  of  Unalal-'  la  et»  Mi 


0  the  qnanloD  w  of  the  BItria  hH  fcunil  adroeaba  ta  Oi 
Bd  ptebua .  ;Pnaan,  a.  t.  Ofnu  in  Hsaog'a  Etti/Uap.i. 
!  Haschaa-  Impoaribl*  thai  Uh  pwt  nnqnns  -^  talah 
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4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "the  people 
*r  God  *'  WM  held  t<igether  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  leiigiouf  and  not  local,  nor  eren  primarilj  na- 
tkmaL  llie  Jews  were  incorporated  in  difierent 
nationa,  and  atill  looked  to  Jenualem  as  the  centre 
of  their  fiuth.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
paaaed ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
wtioD  were  already  made  when  the  "  Dispersion  '* 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
^comp.  Niebuhr's  (je$ch.  Aaurs  und  RnbtU^  p.  234 
ff.;  £wa]d,  Gtich.  d.  ViALu  Itratl,  iv.  60  ff.; 
lost,  CmcH.  d  JutitnthumMf  i.  13  ff.).  [Dibper- 
■OM  OF  niK  JKWS.J  B.  K.  W. 


D. 

DAB'AHEH  i^l7^  Ipatture]:  A^fifid; 
Akx.  A9$paB:  Dabereth),  Josh.  xii.  28.  This 
name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
be  Darkrath  ;  which  see. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  from  the 
cdder  Knglish  verrions.  The  pronunciaUon  of  the 
word  witJiout  Methcyir,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
57  (A.  V.  72),  would  be  Dovraih,  H. 

DABBA'SHETH  (H^^*?:  Bai6(<pa3a: 
Alex.  Aa^ocrOat:  l)tbbnKth\  a  town  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

*  The  name  is  properly  Dabbraheth  (ilQ^SllT), 
the  vowel  being  changed  as  above  by  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hump  (Geseu.,  KUrst)  as  of  a  camel 
(oomp.  Is.  XXX.  G),  and  points  therefore  tu  a  hill  or 
town  on  a  hill.  Joiie])huii  says  that  Gamaia  was  so 
called  for  a  Mniilar  reason  (fi.  J.  iv.  1,  §  1 ).  Hence 
Knobcl  (./('«u'r,  p.  4.58)  cotgectures  among  other 
poasiltillties  that  Dabbasheth  may  be  the  present 
Jebdthft,  oil  one  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plaui 
3f  Esdnulon  (Hob.  HM  Rts.  u.  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween Mtjt'nUi  and  Kaimuti.  But  the  position 
alone,  witl.init  an  attinity  in  the  names,  would  not 
tear  out  tlint  roneluaion.  U. 

DAB'ERATH    (with   the  article   in   Josh. 

I^g^n  [the  pnstwe,  fem.  of  "IJ^,  FUrst] : 
fto^BtiM^  [A'at.  -^<i-];  Alex.  AafipaB;  in  Chr.  by 
iouble  copviiig,  tV  Af/3ff>l  [Vat.  -p§i]  irai  t^i' 
Aa/3^p:  /iihtrtth)^  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
2^bulun  (.loah.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Cliisloth- 
Tabor.  In  the  list  of  licvitical  cities,  howe^-cr,  in 
1  Chr.  \\.  72,  and  hi  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name 
In  tlie  ori;;inal  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
('  Uabareh  "),  it  is  stated  as  belonging  tu  Issachar. 
[I).vii.\i:Kii.]  It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Aa- 
6atpirrMif  fru^fHf)  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii. 
^1,  §  3).  Tiider  the  name  of  Dtburirh  it  still  lies 
si  tlH'  western  Iwit  of  Tahor  ([Rob.  BibL  Res.]  ii. 
150).  A  t  rati  it  ion  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
J74)  m:ikt^  this  the  scene  of  Uie  miracle  on  Uie 
hinutic  child  {lerfoimed  by  our  Ix>rd  after  his  de- 
scent fiom  Uie  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii.  14).  But  this  e^-ent  probably  took  phtce  &r 
way."  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfigtiration,  see 
Ukiuiun  and  Tabok.     Daberath  could  belong  to 

«  •TtM«iisoD  thinks  that  Dfbttriek  or  Dttnn**  may !  sse  no  raason,''  sajs  Dr.  Van  Dvck,  oos  of  the  trmn* 
psr^^tiato  the  nam*  of  the  heroine  D«borah  ( Lnmd'  laton  of  Um  modem  Aimbk  Bible,  **asalDSt 
•H'/  B^oi.  h   IfiO):  but  the  site  oT  DabenUh  and  of  .  Ii«   IV6')n>A «  DabcimCh,  Id  point  of 

it  Is  BMist  nat-i  w«U 
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Issacbar  and  jet  be  on  the  bonfar  of  ZriNdnn,  b» 
caose  the  two  tribes  had  a  ooDieminoDs  boundary 
DMrith  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  going 
from  Nazareth  to  Tahor.  like  other  Galileaa  vil- 
hges,  it  illustntes  still  ancient  Scripture  coatoms. 
The  writer,  passing  there,  observed  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  rooft  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occupied  a»  an  apartment  of  the  house.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  dwelling  on  th(  bonse-top  in  tome 
such  way  as  this  in  Piov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  aaya 
Mr.  Baitlett  {Foottiept  of  our  Lord  trnd  kit  Ap»- 
Ut*,  p.  199,  3d  ed.\  "  we  established  our  bivouac  st 
nif^it-fidl  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  henpi 
of  com  just  gathered  from  the  surrounding  pkin.' ' 
It  is  a  custom  Uiat  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
( 'anaanites.  Rahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  and  **  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof* 
(Josh.  ii.  6).  The  flat  roof  ftvnishes  a  oonTcnient 
pbce  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  they  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speedily,  and  are  also  more  secure  finom  piDage. 
[Hu>7sK.]  (hie  of  the  remoter  branches  of  Um 
Kishon  hss  its  source  near  Dtburieh  (Rob.  Phy^ 
Gtogr.  p.  188).  H. 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  whc 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (3  Esdr.  ziv.  94 
eorop.  37,  42). 

DACO'BI  (Awco^/S;  Alex.  hnxovfiU  [Aki 
Aajro3/:]  Accuba)^  1  Esdr.  v.  28.     [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDEtJS  (1  Eidr.  riii. 
45,  40),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Ao8- 
htuoi  [Vat.  AoaSoiOf,  AoSoiof]}  or  AoASoms 
[Alex.;  Aid.  AoSSoTor,  AoSScubr:  X^lciewJ, which 
is  itself  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Ear.  viiL  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word  v^.    [Iddo.] 

B.  F.  W. 

•  DAGGER.     [Akms,  I.  1.] 

DA'GON  (7*0^,  A(£7aiv,  a  dindnutive  of  H^, 
afihy  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  ef.  Geeen. 
The*.  8.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sonchon.  p.  28;  Movere,  Phdniz.  i.  144)  oor- 
reUtive  of  Atargatis  [At.\koatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  fiunous 
temples  of  I)agon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-^) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
Utter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabsian  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
gon  likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon 

(near  Jamnia),  and  Beth- 
Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh 
XV.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh 
xix.    27).     [Bkth-Da 
GOK.]     Dagon  was  rep- 
resented  with   the  fiioe 
and  hands  of  a  man  aitd 
the    tail  of   a  fish   (1 
Sam.  V.  4). 

In  the  Babykirlaii 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  ( o5^ 
jcwr),  is    applied   U)  a 
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Fkih-cvd-    FniD  NiMxnuiL    (L»rud.) 

ni'i,  p.  4TT)  u  oiw  of  the  great  benefacton  oT 
nien."  Nicbuhr  uppwi  to  idaitify  tbii  hcinK  wiLh 
the  PhirnieUii  (^,  but  Itrnvliiuon  (//Fi-nAVu,  i. 
543  ff.l  reKard)  tbem  u  wlmUj'  datind.  It  niuv 
have  Ijmii  Fh>ni  a  caiihnioD  irith  the  Ikbyluiiiiui 
ddty  tliU  Ihe  I'hieiiiciui  Dik^i  hu  limi  amiMml 
vitb  Ziiit  aprfrniDi,  tlic  nutlibr  of  itcricultiire 
(Philo  lljbl.  ■]..  I'jiseb.  /'<iF/i.  Ae.  i,  10:  Suicbou. 
p.  S2),  u  ir  the  nuiw  wm  toantctai  with  ];'^, 
com  {Sirmy,  ThUo). 

The  iiah-like  lunu  <ni  ■  lutuim]  tmbkni  of  (hiit 
'  luch  ni  likelj  to  be  ukiptcd  bj 
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.    AaAaola;  [Aid.  AoAoun 
(lith  •on  of  EJk«D*i,  k 
bfdlj  of  Jndafa  (1  Cbr.  iii.  34). 

DALHANUTHA  (AoA^canoM).  In  Matt 
n.  38  U  li  nid  that  Jeaua  "oame  into  the  bocden 
of  HagdiOa,"  while  in  Mark  rui.  LO  we  ravl  that 
he  "came  Intu  the  regiooi  (di  ri  iiim)  cf  DaU 
manatha."  Kram  thit  we  may  eoDclude  that  Ual- 
maoutha  wu  a  town  on  the  weet  lide  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  iitar  Magdala.  The  latter  itood  eliiw 
upon  Use  tbore,  at  the  loatlien]  end  of  the  liula 
pbun  of  Uauieiaret  [Uaiiiiala.]  Immediatelj 
■DUtb  of  it  a  pndpitoiu  hill  Jitla  out  into  the  wa. 
Bejond  thU,  about  a  mils  from  Hagdak,  a  narrow 
gtai  break*  down  from  the  weat.  Al  ita  mouth 
are  mne  euUivaled  fieUi  and  i;ardeni,  amid  which, 
Juit  bj  the  beach,  bjs  fcroal  copioui  fbuiitaiiLi, 
(unounded  Lj  bearj  UKieiit  walla,  and  the  niitM 
of  a  TillaKC.  The  place  ia  called  ■  Am-tl-BdriJti, 
■"the  cold  Fountain."  Hen  iii  all  (xobalHlitj  li 
tbs  ills  of  the  long  loat  DalaianuUia.      J.  I,  P, 

•  Mr.  Triitnm  (lyiml  of  Umtl,  p.  iH,  M 
cd.)  would  also  identify  Italinaiiullia  with  'Aiit^l- 
Biridth.  Ur.  Tbomaou  {Laml  and  Boot,  ii.  60) 
■lightly  bvon  the  idek  that  DalmanuUia  niaj  be 
the  pnamt  Dilkamia  ot  O-dmaiaiti  on  the  Jui-niul 
which  flowi  bto  the  Jordan  >  little  nuth  of  tbr 
lake  of  Galilee.  I3ut  the  muiiJeat  panlleliim  be- 
tween Hark  liii.  10  and  MaU.  \i.  3U  (where  then: 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  pMition  of  Magdnlal  re- 
quire* that  it  ebaulil  be  {uund  oti  llie  west  >ide  of 
(he  lake  and  not  «■  the  tait.  It  may  be  Uial 
Marit,  with  hit  charactcriatic  iireciriiou  (WeetcotL. 
iHtrabictiim  to  the  Slmig  of  Ikt  GufitU,  p.  SliG, 
Amer.  ed.),  meiitinna  the  more  eiact  place,  and 
Matthew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  diaem- 
barked.  The  two  pinnta  on  the  meat  are  eo  »eu 
each  othei  that  it  would  be  prrTectly  natural  Tot 
the  writer!  to  adi^jt  Ihii  twofufd  deai^ation 
Whether  the  E^angeliflta  Mgnx  ur  difter  ijj  caeei 

Ibela;  if  they  agree  tliey  merely  ciipy  Horn  each 
cithet,  and  if,  ai  hen,  MatthEw  writtn  )la«;dBla  but 
Stark  Dalinaiiutha,  it  a  beouue  Mark  wiahed  to 
■bow  hit  independence-  U 

DALMATIA  (AoVarfa).  a  mountainooa 
diilricl  on  the  earieni  coait  ot  the  Adriatic  Ss, 
extending  from  the  riter  N*n>  in  the  S.  to  the  Sa 
vu>  ui  (he  N.  It  fcnued  a  portion  of  the  Komaii 
proviiKx  of  Illytieum,  Hibsequently  to  Hbsiru'e 
eipedition,  *.  D.  9.  SL  Pud  lent  Titui  (hers  (S 
Tim.  ir.  101;  he  himadf  bad  pleached  the  tioapd 
in  ita  imniedia(e  neifthbortiaod  (Kom.  i>.  ID),  lor 
the  boundariea  of  lliyricum  and  IMmatia  wrre  not 
well  defined,  and  the  two  name*  were,  u  the  time 
St.  Put  wrote,  abnoat  Identical.      [li.i.VKiruM.I 

w.  L  a 

DALTHOK  (pEVt  (pn.b.  Periianj :  a,* 

^,,  tome  MSS.  [FA«]'  m  dStXto'-  Otl,Am), 
the  aeoond  of  the  (oi  aona  of  llaman;  killed  bj  Ihr 
JewiDDUiel3(hof  Adar  (Eeth.  ii.  T). 

DAJH'ARIS  (Aitmfi,)  [t  /•'if"-],  wi  Aiben- 
tan  WOTMI  eonretted  to  Chriitlanitj  by  St  Patd'e 
pmehing  (Acta  ini.  34).  Chryaoilom  (de  Saetr- 
dmio,  li  T)  and  otfan  hdd  bur  to  hare  been  the 
wife  of  Uionyiiui  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  otbo'  reaeon  than  (bat  ibe  ii  mHitioned  to- 
i^etho'  with  him  in  (fail  paaia^  UroUut  and 
HematCThuli  thuik  (be  name  ibould  Ije  A((iaaAii. 
which  ii  t^DcoUy  (bund  ai  a  womnn'i  name;  Imt 
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lbs   pMlUDlAtioD    of    fi^    Uld  fi  WKfl    iHjl    uncodllDOn 

bgtii  in  pronaDcbUMii  and  wriliiig.  \\'f  hive  Kal- 
8ann  ud  gMfiaroj,  StucJasi  and  t.ogipot, 
ffaiviXat  and  oryuca^t^t,  fraoi  the  oUoleM  kJoh 
nr  K^Xtt,  MTQ,  celo  (Lobeii  on  Phrrnldiiu,  p.  661). 
II.  A. 
"  If  Duturia  luid  been  llie  wife  of  Dionj»iiu, 
ihe  vDuld  properJf  liiv«  bran  oJled  f,  yvri,  airaZ 
(Art*  V.  I)  or  at  leut  Ji  yuri,  (Acta  m[v.  31). 
She  niuit  hai-e  hod  laaw  pcnoral  or  ncul  dUtinc- 
0  be  (Jiiu  ungled  out  by  luune 
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a  K.  ivi,  10,  uri  pfTS-JT  I.,  1  ,.,d  fl  Ohr.j  •» 

(in/j,  indiuh-n,  u  bdiig  a  Hit  uT  IntSo,  Q».) . 
Ac^Mnit^i:  Z>rui/>KH()  ia  one  of  the  iwmI  iBohit, 

Uiit,  of  the  citiei  of  Syiu.  It  ia  liUiUed  in  ■ 
plain  of  vut  aire  Uld  of  eilrenie  fertilitj,  nhich 
liea  eut  of  the  Kreat  cbun  of  Anti-libaniu,  on  tlx 
edge  of  the  dMCrt.  Ihia  K^tile  plaia.  which  a 
nai\j  circular,  and  about  3D  niilta  b  diameter,  ia 
due  to  Uie  livei-  BnnuMi,  which  ii  probahlj  Om 
•'  Aliaiia  "  of  Scripture."  tliia  atreans  riaing  l.ig'i 
up  on  tlie  weeteni  flank  of  Anti-Uhai  in,  6av%  Ht 
wBj  tlirough  the  chain,  runnind  tor  acnie  tinM 
uiiong  the  mountains,  lil]  auddent;  il  bunb 
repeate  jr  Aa^uuririi  juat  before,  but  ia  not  alio-  throiiKh  a  nanw*  deft  upon  tlie  open  oouiiHy  fatf 
gether  plerjiuuitic.  Tba  cit;  which  the  Kthnuch  >  "f  the  hilla,  aud  diflluea  fatilit;  lar  and  wide 
guarded  wiw  that  ofthe  Damawent*,  whiUbehim-i  [Au.(.N.t.]  "Ytom  the  «Ii,-e  of  (he  mountain 
■if  waiHU  Armbian.  a.      \  ™>Re.''  aaja  a  modem  trsFctler,  "jou  look  Jim 


m  the  olhai. 
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mHod  if  the  whole  aecret  of  <ta  great  and  enduring  i  niinanta  ibon  the  bvi  wlueh  emb 
-Aann,  that  which  it  mnat  have  had  when  it  wai !  city  of  l^unaacua.  On  the  right  to 
du  aohtaiy  leat  of  civiUzation  in  i^yrii,  and  which  |  height  of  Hemwn,  oi-erlooking  tb 
it  will  hart  aa  king  la  the  world  laata.  The  ri  ""  ''"  " '"'-"  '  —  ■•  ■  ■  •  •■■  - 
ia  viiible  at  the  bottom,  with  ita  green  binka,  nj 
lu;  through  the  cleft;  il  bursta  Torth,  and  a>  il 
1  moment  scattCTB  over  the  plain,  through  a  ci; 
of  30  milca,  the  name  veniore  which  bad  hitherto   q 

wide  in  fiont  eileiida  the  level  plain,  i 

away  on  the  luad  to  I'almyra  and  Bagdad.  I 
jiidat  of  thia  plain  bee  at  your  feet  the  vaat  la 
jlanti  of  deep  verdure,  walnuta  and  aiprioA*  wi 
aboTO,  com  and  gnua  below;  and  in  the  mid 

mu  of  atnela  hither  vid   thither,  and  ita  ' 
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tm^iM  but  gnatly  weakeoed  in  volume,  at «  Uttle 
difltance  beyond  the  town;  and  the  Barada  flows  on 
towards  the  eaat  in  a  single  channel  fur  about  15 
milm,  when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the 
vei^  of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wtuiy 
Udbon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Avo  y  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  ftom  Hermou,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  *^  Fharpor  '*  of 
Scripture.     [Phabpak.] 

According  to  Josqihus  {Ant»  i.  6)  Damascus  was 
foimded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
SheuK  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  uative 
of  the  pboe  (Gen.  zv.  2).  We  uiay  gather  from 
the  name  ctf  this  persooi  as  well  as  finom  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Axanueans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  .\c» 
corduig  to  a  tradition  priseerved  in  the  luitive 
writer,  Nicolaiis,  Abraham  stayed  for  suuie  time  at 
Damascus,  after  leaving  Charran  and  before  enter* 
ing  the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was 
king  of  the  place.  **  Abraham's  naune  was,*'  he 
says,  **  even  m  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him  **  (Fr,  p.  30). 
This  UMt  cireumstanoe  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king, 
since  in  that  caae  he  would  kive  dwelt  in  the  eapi- 
tsL  Nothing  more  is  I'nown  of  Damascus  until 
the  time  of  David,  when  "  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus came  to  succor  Hadadexer,  king  of  Zobah," 
with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,000  men;  '*  and  in  consequence  of 
this  victory  became  completely  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  whick  be  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
"  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and 
the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts'*  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Nicokiis  of  Damascus 
said  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad ;  and  he  a  cribes  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  "  all  Syria 
except  Vhcenicia"  {Fr.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
fiUcKk  upon  David;  and  reUted  that  many  battles 
were  fought  lietween  them,  the  last,  wherein  he 
suffered  defeat,  being  "  t^m  tht  Euf^nttes.^'  Ac- 
cording to  this  vrriter  Hadad  the  First  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
his  descendants  for  ten  generations.  But  this  is 
irreomcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Sotomon,  a  certain  Rraon,  who  had 
been  a  subject  of  Iladadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and 
had  escaped  when  Darid  conquered  Zobah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus  and  established  his 
own  rule  there  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).     He  was  **an  ad- 

vsnary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sotomon 

ind  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Syria." 
Afterwards  the  &mily  of  Hadad  appean  to  have 
recovered  the  throne,  and  a  Benhadad,  who  is  prob- 
ably Hadad  III.  of  Nicohtus,  a  grandson  of  the  an- 
agonist  of  David,  is  found  in  league  with  Baasha, 
dng  of  brael,  agahist  Asa  (1  K.  zv.  19;  2  Chr. 
svi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with  Asa  against 
Baaaha  (1  K.  xv.  20).  He  made  a  successful  in- 
t'aaion  of  the  Israelite  territory  in  the  reign  of  that 
dngr  Mid  in  the  reign  of  Omri  be  no^  only  cap- 
tovml  a  number  of  Isnelite  cities  which  he  added 
lo  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  eZ" 
Sfdsed  a  spades  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
iriUeh  be  aoquind  Uie  right  of  **  making 
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atraets"  (1  K.  zz.  84;  comi».  Nie.  Dwn.  Fr,  n.  81, 
ad  fin,).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad 
IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  Uni- 
idri  of  the  A«yrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against  Ahab,  and 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  zz.  1).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful;  and  was  foUowed  by  wan,  in 
which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
ttde  of  the  Israelites ;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  fiither  had  g^iined, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  ff 
<Vhab  {ib,  zz.  13-^).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  aftesh,  through  the 
daim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Kamoth-GikaJ  (i6. 
zzii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
pboe  {ib,  15-37)  seons  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Thnr  bands 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jo- 
hoiam;  and  they  e%'en  undertook  at  this  time  a 
second  si^e  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
nuiacutously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  sgaiiist  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifunn  inscriptions  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  rngn  Benhadiul  was 
ezpoaed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extenduig  the  dominion  of  Assjiia 
over  S}Tia  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
vppaar  to  hare  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  tlie  support  of  the 
Phcenicians,  the  Hittites,  «td  the  Hamathites,  waa 
unable  to  ofl^  any  eflectual  opposition  to  the  As- 
syrian arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  sm^eral 
engagements,  and  in  one  of  tli^u  he  lust  as  many 
as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazael,  Uie  servant  of 
Benhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  woukl  certain ly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  Syrians  would  wiUingly  actiuiesce  in  tlie  re- 
moval of  a  ruler  under  whom  tliey  liad  suflered  sg 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
firet  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  u.  c. 
881),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyriana 
who  defeated  him  with  great  kiss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-libaiius.  However,  in  his  otlier  wars 
he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kamoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahasdah  king  of  Judali 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  coigunction  (2  K 
viii.  28,  29);  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory- 
east  of  Jordan  (t6.  z.  32,  33) ;  besieged  and  took 
Gath  (•&.  zii.  17;  oomp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  lieavy 
ransom  (2  K.  zii.  18);  and  established  a  species  oi 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  l^enliadtid, 
his  son  (2  K.  ziii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  port  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tmie  as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  **  oppressed  Is 
rael/'  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  ziii  25);  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  ^*  beat  Hazad  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
dtiai  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  nezt  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  IsraeUtes. 
Jeroboam  II.  (about  a.  c.  836)  is  said  to  have 
^  recovered  Damascus  **  (»6.  ziv.  28),  and  though 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  ci^>tured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  that  be  obtained  a  certain  influenet 
orer  it.    The  aMntum  of  this  eireumstaiioa  is  fol- 
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k>«wl  ly  ft  long  pftUM,  dunqg  whieh  we  bear  ooth- 
hig  of  the  Syriana,  aud  mmt  ihenSan  oondude 
that  their  rebtions  with  the  ImeliteB  oootiiiued 
peaoeable.  Woen  Uiej  reappear  nearly  a  century 
bter  (about  b.  c.  742)  it  is  aa  allieB  of  Israel 
against  Judah  (2  EL.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  union  now  establi^ed 
between  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
was  the  necessity  of  oombining  to  resist  tlie  Assyr> 
ians,  who  at  the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  polr 
icy  of  encroachment  in  this  quarter.  Soripture 
mentions  the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
V.  26),  and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xt.  23;  1  Chr.  v. 
26);  and  thoe  is  reason  to  believe  that  jdmoet 
every  Assj'rian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  ha\'e  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Rean  lung  of  Damascus 
and  Pelcah  king  of  Israel  resolved  ooi^iuUy  to  at- 
tack Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahas  and  set 
up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6 ;  2 
K.  zvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  alnady  suqtected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  ol^ject 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble d  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  «ther  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  about  more  n^idly  the  evil  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack; 
but  liJath,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  ttdcen  and  retained  by 
Kezin  {ib.  xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
seli'  into  the  arms  of  Tigkth-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
fh>m  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position  of 
an  Asssyriau  feudatory  (t^.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
Kezui  was  skin,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhab- 
itiuits  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  (ib.  verse 
9;  cump.  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Uazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  tienhadad"  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  b.  c.  600,  declares  «*  Damascus  is 
wixed  feebU  and  tumeth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  sdzed  on  her  ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
jsken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city 
>f  prsuse  not  kfl^  the  city  of  my  joy?  "  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5).  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  IHmiascus 
was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §  19);  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  IsRus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  h^  Hhould  send  for  better  security  the  gr»ter 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Ks^,  At. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Parmenio  {iind.);  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  imder 
the  Greeks;  becorauig  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  whieh  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
toe  Seleucidn.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  houiie 
t  passed  to  the  Ronuujs,  who  became  masters  of  it 
a  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (.Mot. 
Cftonti-  i.  14;  comp.  Joseph.  AtU.  JwL  xiv.  2, 
I  8;  and  App.  Btli.  AfiUir.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  liistury,  and  of  the  Apoatie  Paul,  it 
RNrmed  a  y^arl  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
iL  89),  an  clnbian  prince,  who,  tike  the  princes  of 
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the  bouse  of  Herod,  held  hit  kiugloiL  nnder  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud,  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A  littls 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Deeapolis  (Plin.  H,  N.  ▼ 
16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  promcc 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (HierocL  Synecd.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnilSoence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  aud  when  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  a.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  ita  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  intemiptkni  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  to» 
trade,  llie  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  dmhui 
tain  passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Ubanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  £g>'pt  and  Upper  Syria  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  direct  one  through  Code-Syria,  while  the  trsde 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Pidmyra 
and  the  Euphrates.  Esekiel,  speaking  of  Tyve, 
says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  muUi- 
ttuk  of  the  wares  of  thtf  tnaking^  fijr  the  mukUude 
of  ail  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  Uie  Phoenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine. 
I'he  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Coele-Syria  and  the  vi^ys  of  the  Anti-Iibanus 
range,  while  the  latter  soems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helbon^  a  village  still  fiunous  for 
the  [ooduoe  of  its  vines,  10  or  19  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  {Geogrcqah,  Jour.  voL 
xxvi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus 
has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which  continually 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii.  1^ 
which  we  translate  **i>;  Damascus  on  a  couch" 

(tETH^  pQ7Q*T2^),  means  really  »*  on  the  damask 

oouch,'*  whidi  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  dty 
had  become  fiunous  for  a  textile  fiibric  as  eariy  as 
the  eighth  century  B.  c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  roost  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe;  but  it  is  questaonor- 
ble  whetho:  either  this,  or  the  peculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  luv  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the  world,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  before  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as  the  passage 
in  Ezeluel  deariy  iiidicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  thi 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  kmg,  wide  thorough - 
fiire  "  —  leading  direct  fW>ni  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  is  "  called  by  the 
guides  ' Straight*  **  (Acte  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  *«  the  Street  of  Ba- 
zaars "  (Stanley,  p.  412).  Tlie  house  of  Joda^ 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  **  Straight " 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confident^ 
said  to  be  "an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  b) 
trees,"  and  used  as  tl^  Christian  burial-gnNiiid 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  cHj 
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St.  Paul  roiu*  have  approached  from  the 
RMith  or  west  Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  tliat 
» four  distinct  «pot«  have  been  pobted  out  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes  *'  (Staolej,  p.  412)  as  the  place  wliere 
the  *  great  light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  ** 
(Acts  ix.  3);  so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
h>  ao  J  of  them.  The  point  oi  the  walls  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  let  down  bj  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3.3)  is  also  shown ;  and,  as  this  locality 
is  free  fmm  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  the  tradition,  Which  has  been  so  fiuth- 
less  or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  hss  any  value 
here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
ihown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
IClisha;  but  tliese  local  trends  are  necessarily  even 
3iora  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
tiie  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  SiruU  and  Palestine ;  Mauiidrdl*s 
Journey  to  D:tma$cuB ;  Addison's  Danuucnt  mui 
Palffiyra ;  Pococke*s  Tt-avtls ;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's /  ive  Yenrt  in  Damascus^  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Jouifial,  wl.  xxvi.)**  G.  K. 

»  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  terms, 
when  the  common  Fjiglish  version  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  prinutive  sense  of  oondemn  and 
(fttt/lemn'tfum  (oomp.  Pope's  ^^dnmn  with  &int 
praise  '*).  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  all  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify.  Dimn  is  the  rendering 
of  KaroKplyc^y  Bflark  xvi.  16 ;  Rom.  xiv.  23,  **  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  he  eat;  ** 
and  Kpin^y  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  Dtnutation  is  the  ren- 
dering of  KpiftOi  literally  "judgment,"  Matt.  xxiiL 
U;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  Kom.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
2,  "they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
dftmntUion^^  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  "he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himsetf ;  '* 
1  llm.  V.  12;  —  KplatSy  Matt,  xxiii.  3.3;  Mark  iii. 
29  ;  John  v.  29;  —  leara^fin),  "condemnation," 
"  punishment,"  Wisd.  xii.  27 ;  and  &rc6A,«ia, 
"  destruction,"  2  Pet  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.     1.  iX^l  AcU^;  Joseph.  AcCy,  BtSxpt- 

Tor  &y  Tiwf  cfwoicy  mrr^  riiv  *SAA.  yKurraif' 
Uin).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of 
Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 

-.  "  *  God  hath  judged  me  0^?*  dananni)  .  .  . 
Mid  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  nanoe 
Dan,"  t.  e.  "judge."  In  the  blessmg  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated 

—  "Dan  shallb  Judge  (/  ;^,  yadin)  hu  people." 


•  *  It  Is  ondentood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
*OD/ia!  at  Dsmascua,  has  In  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  manners  and  costoms  of  the  Sjrnaos, 
rtmilar  to  that  of  Bfr.  Lane  on  K^pt.  U. 

fr  Geeenios  has  pointed  out  a  slight  dllfcrence  be- 
tween the  two  derivations ;  the  -fsrb  being  active  in 
iie  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  ^"Difs.  886). 
rhis  iM  quite  in  keeping  with  the  UD'serteloty  which 
Mtendit  many  of  theie  ancient  parunonuiAcic  leriva- 
ttons  (comparb  Askl,  Bskjamcv,  and  others/. 

e  The  freqneot  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbia  abso- 
mtf  reliaoee  on  these  aombers ;  and,  In  addition,  It 
Iboutd  not  be  overiooked  that  tlie  census  In  Nnn .  t. 
■  of  fli^tf  Off  men,  that  cf  xxvl.  of  the  <*  ehUdrsa  of 
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Dan  was  own  brother  tc  Naphtali;  and  as  Ike  scm 
of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  ckkter  relation  with  Rachel's 
sons,  Joseph  and  13ei\)amin,  than  with  the  othei 
members  of  the  fiunily.  It  may  be  noticed  thai 
there  is  a  ckse  affinity  between  his  name  and  that 
of  Dinah,  the  only  ^ughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  uuusu  Uly  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himsdf  no  [lersional  liistory  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  sou  is  attributed  to 
him  ((jen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able —  whether  as  indicatuig  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  a-ere  numbeied 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  ¥ras,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  tiie  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  taljemacie  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali.  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the  hind- 
most of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  1^).     llie 

names  of  the  "  cai>tain  "  (K^Q73)  of  the  tribe  at 

this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  *'  Aholiab  tfai 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  sssociated 
with  fiezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  <^  the 
fittuigs  of  the  tabernacle  (i'jc.  xxxi.  6,  Ac. ).  The 
numlien  of  this  tribe  were  not  suliject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diuiuiished 
some  of  its  brethren  (couip.  the  figures  given  in 
Num.  i.  and  xxvi. ),  and  it  arrived  at  the  Uui»hold 
of  tiie  IVoniised  l^aud,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  Uaal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an  uicrease  of 
1700  on  the  earlier  census.'*  'I'he  remaining  notices 
of  the  tril)e  More  the  passage  of  the  .lordan  are 
unimportant.  It  furnished  a  "  prince"  (AVfM,<<  as 
before)  to  the  appcMlionment  of  the  land;  and  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Klial,  still  in 
company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  Aftw  this  nothing  is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inherit- 
ance allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  porti  m,  and  tiiat 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua  —  strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.'  But  notwith- 
standing its  smallness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  Ephraim  and 
Bei^amin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  routh  it 
joined  Judah,  and   was  thus  surrounded  by  the 


Reuben,"  Ibe.,  and  therefore  probably  wlthcnt  that 

limltatloi;. 

</  This  noe  word  is  rendered  In  the  A.  7.  by 

«  prinoe,'    «( mler,"  "  captain,"  "  chief;"  and  ^  gov 
n 


e  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  In  this  record  is  In 
the  crder  of  their  topographical  position,  from  3.  to  N. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  Is  named  after  Naphtali  and 
Aih(  ,  as  If  alreadjr  associated  with  the  northern  posi- 
tion afterwaids  occupied  bjr  the  city  Dan.  This  is  aisc 
the  ease  In  Judg.  i.  81,  and  1  Chr.  zU.  86.  The  wrilM 
Is  not  aware  that  any  explanathm  has  \  wo  oAmwI  af 
this  apparent  anomaly. 
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three  lUMt  imwtffbl  stalei  of  the  whole  ooiifadcney. 
Of  the  to«  I  w  enunieTBted  ai  fonnuig  *»  the  *  border ' 
df  itA  inheritjuioe,'*  the  moet  easterlj  which  can 
DOW  be  identified  are  ^aloOf  Zonh  (Zaieah),  and 
Ip-Shemesh  (or  Ileth-eh^nesh;  which  see).  These 
places  are  on  the  abpes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hill« 
by  which  the  highlands  of  Beigamin  and  Jodah 
descend  to  the  broad  maritiine  phun,  that  plain 
which  ou  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  *'  the 
ShefeUh,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of  "Sharon." 
From  Japho  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Y&fa — 
an  tlie  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon  on  the 
south  —  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles  —  that  noble 
tnct,  one  of  the  most  fieitile  in  the  whole  of  Fhles- 
tiue,  was  aUottMl  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus  {AnL 
V.  1,  \  22,  and  3,  §  1)  this  u  extended  to  Ashdod 
on  the  south,  and  lX>r,  at  the  loot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  great  plain.  Ikit  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  cum-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole 
fouth  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  358),  which 
was  the  richest  prise  of  Phoenician  conquest  many 
oenturies  later,**  and  which  e>eii  in  the  now  degen- 
«ate  state  of  the  country  is  enminously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  fiosseasors.  'llie  Amorites  accord- 
ingly "forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down 
into  the  valley**  (Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up 
from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep 
black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  nut  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  •*  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,"  i.  e.  Ephiaiin,  "prfr- 
\ailed  against  the  Amorites "  for  the  time.  Hut 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  agAin,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  fiivored  into 
Uie  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great 
hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the  phce  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  **  vineyards  of  Tim- 
nath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  fixMn 
Mahaneh-I  hui  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zonih  and  Knhtaol,  behind  Kiijath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  luttural  fiutneas,  the 
residence  uf  his  fiOher,  that  he  "  goes  up  **  again 
after  his  enoountere,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  liifi  family  sqnilchre,  the  burying-plaee  of  Manoah 
(Jndg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4;  comp.  r/iii. 
19,  xri.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
bow  It  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the 
land  M  all  the  inheritance  of  the  EHmites  had  not 
bUen  to  them  ar.iong  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Judg. 

o  8oe  the  Inneription  of  kiDg  Ksmunaaur,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  pp.  278,  258). 

h  •  T\w  ''ail"  lu  this  pMSAge  (A.  V.)  has  notfainic 
answeriag  to  it  In  the  Uebrsw,  aod  hides  flrom  Um 
reader  a  peculiarity  of  the  text  The  Hebrew  writer 
states  that  the  Danites  bad  not  yet  rereived  an  t„ 
heritanoe  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  What  U  m 
may  be  that  they  had  not  received  any  territory  ade- 
f  oafee  to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  population  in  thrir 
9riglnal  setUnnent,  or,  more  probably,  had  rvoelved 
•one  which  they  could  securely  occupy  as  a  pennaoent 
M»»essioQ  OD  account  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
FhlUstinef  (see  Berthcao,  RieAttr  wul  Ruthy  p.  196). 
Oasiiel  nuggeRts  that  the  Djnites  may  have  complained 
In  theai*  terms  of  their  having  no  Inheritance  as  an 
urate  for  th^  rapacity,  when  the  complaint  was  not 
cw»lnfiwt<itidk*wiM4f  JittiAfp.  160).  H. 
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xviii.  1).'^  lliey  perhaps  fiimiah  a  nann  fcr  thi 
alisenoe  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  thi 
tribes  ai^inst  Sisera«  (JwS{.  r.  17).  They  ahr 
explain  the  wariike  and  independent  character  of 
the  tribe  betokened  m  the  name  of  their  head- 
quarters, as  just  quoted  —  Ifahaneh-Dan,  *<  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  Dan  '*  —  fai  the  fisct  specially 
insisted  on  and  reiterated  (zriii.  11, 16, 17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  theb  600  waniors^'  **  ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war,**  —  and  the  lawleM 
freebooting  style  of  their  beharior  to  Micah.  Then 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  oC 
that  most  fnah  and  interesting  story  preserved  tQ 
us  in  Judg.  xriii.  —  a  uamtive  without  a  paraDel 
for  the  vivid  glance  it  afibnls  into  the  manners  of 
that  distant  time  — characteristic  of  boldness  and 
sagadty,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humor,  but 
undeformed  by  any  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security**  and  » quiet**  (Judg.  xviii. 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  pos»-wsion  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
doiied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  flate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
fisther  **  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  acaroely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  fix>m  Micah*s 
lierite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,**  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  pboe  for  his  north- 
em  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  obscuie 
notice  in  Judg.  xriii  30,  we  have  no  information  * 
ou  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  it  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intennanied  with  the  Phceiii- 
cians  of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidence^  Pt.  II.  Iv.) 

In  the  time  of  Darid  Dan  still  kept  its  plaee 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asber  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  **  is  men> 
tioned  hi  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  fivxn 
this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishGs;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  tlie  northern  eity. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  (Hnit- 
tfd  entirely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
fame  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
tril<  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  fot 
by  supposing  that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It 
is  perhaps  allowal)le  to  suppose  that  little  care  would 
lie  taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which 
had  left  its  ori^nal  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of 
the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  eity 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden 
wonthip.     Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 

c  Bwaid  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  In  eosa- 
merce  (Dickier^  I.  180).  This  nnay  have  been  the  ease 
with  Asber,  but  can  hardly,  for  tiie  reasons  a  Ivaooad 
abovo,  have  been  m>  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  "  of  Dal^ 
orah*s  soug  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  alio* 
slon  to  Joppa. 

*/  The  complete  appointment  of  these  waniors  Ii 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  pm^ 
tloed  In  war,  when  we  recollect  that  It  was  the  PhiUa> 
ttoe  policy  to  deprive  of  thdr  arms  tboae  whom  tlMj 
had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xill.  19-21,  and  pntepi 
also  Samson^B  rude  weapon,  the  Jaw-bone). 

<  Fbr  "  the  eaptirity  of  the  land,**  ^HK.   ■vaW 

proposes  to  nad  ''of  the  ark,"  ^''^'IS :  that  is,  tUl  1^ 
time  of  Samoel  a  Sam.  tv.  U),  oith.  U.  p4.  1    y 
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iKMK  wIki  were  anded  bj  tbo  Angel  in  toe  vinon 
if  Si.  John  (Uev.  vii.  fr-7). 

'Die  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  bkmugi  '^  of 
/»oob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overloolced,  but  it  is 
lifficult  to  extract  any  satis&ctory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  Frof. 
Stanley  will  AUy  cloee  this  notice. 

**  It  is  doiihtt'iil  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jaoob's  bkawing  reslates  to  the  original  settlement 
»in  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ism  outfxwt.  Herder*s  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  boUi.  ^  Dan/  the  judge,  *  shall 
judge  hif  [leople;  *  he,  the  son  of  the  concubine,  no 
leas  than  i\  e  auna  of  Leah ;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
less  thai,  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  *  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.^  *  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,*  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west,  *  that 
biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreit^n  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fare, *  so  that  his  rider  shall  fidl  backwards.*  And 
bis  nkiar-cry  as  from  the  frtmtier  fortresses  shall  be 

•  For  Thy  salvation,  0  I^ord,  I  have  waited !  *  **  In 
the  blessing  of  Modes  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  characteristics  though  under  a  different  image ; 

*  a  lion*s  whelp '  in  the  £u>  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
far  south :  *  he  Mhall  leap  horn  Uashan  *  —  from  the 
slopes  of  Uennon,  where  he  is  couched  watching 
for  his  proy.** 

2-  0'^  •  Ady\  Joe^h.  rh  Adufoy'  I>an.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  fiuniliar  as  the  most  northern 
famdniark  of  I'alestine,  hi  the  common  expression 
*■  from  Dan  even  to  BeershelM.*'  The  name  of  the 
|ilaoe  was  originally  LAisif  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47 ).  Ito  inhabitants  lived  **  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,''  •'.  e.  engaged  m  commerce,  and 
without  defense.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phcenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  infrared 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram  —  his  mother  **  of 
the  daughters  of  Dan,**  his  father  "  a  man  of  Tyre  *' 
(2  Chr.  ii.  U).  IJring  thus  "quiet  and  secure,*' 
they  fell  an  enny  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
f^booters  of  the  Lhmites.  They  conferred  upon 
thai  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
*'  afl'r  the  name  of  their  fiither  who  was  boni  mito 
Israel*'  (Judg.  xviii.  29;  Josh.  six.  47),  and  Laish 
became  Dan. 

The  k)cality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  ^'fitf  from  Zidon,*'  and  "ui 

the  valley  (P^J,  Kmek)  that  is  by  (^)  Beth- 
rehob,"  hut  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  Ite 
as4-ertaiued  by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
borne,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  uf  \jevi  and  even 
doBoeuded  from  Moses,^  was  not  of  the  fiuuily  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  dew,  nor  to  the 
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a  Aoonrding  to  Jewtfh  trauition,  Jacob'p  btessiiiK 
ya  DsL  fat  m  prophetic  allosloa  to  Samsoo,  the  grmt 
'  Jadc«  '*  of  th«  tribe ;  and  the  ()|aouUaoo  with  which 
t  cilosea  was  that  actually  attersd  by  SaaiMc  when 
hroujht  into  the  temple  at  Oasa.  (See  the  Tatgun 
*s.  Joiuittaau  ou  Oen.  xUx.  16, 17 ,  ani  the  qootatkns 
a  lUlUch's  OrnesiM  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics  l&vwlse 
Ha  an  alloaloo  to  SanisoD  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing, 


rdatioD,  if  any,  which  existed  betmeD  U  md  the 
calf-wonhip  afterwards  instituted  there  by  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  89, 30).  The  latter  is  aUuded  to  by  Amos 
(vili.  14)  m  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves  a 
formubt  of  invocation  or  a4Juration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers;  but  the  psasage  is  very  obacuie. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it 
became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  the  formula  '^  fttmi  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  ** 
is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX.  1;  1  Sam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam.  ill.  10,  xvU.  11, 
xziv.  2, 15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  reversed,  and  becomes  '*fi:om  Beenheba 
even  to  Dan  '*  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  dir.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  thb 
is  the  last  mentkm  of  the  place. 

Various  oonsideiatioDs  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  hr 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These 
are:  (1.)  the  exticme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
—  apparent  in  numerous  eases  in  the  Bible — to 
initiate  a  sanctnary,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
pboe  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holi- 
ness from  pre-historic  times.  (2.)  The  correspond- 
ence of  Dan  with  fieerriieba  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Abraham  —  the  origin  of  Beersheba  also 
bong,  as  has  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More  particularly  its 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  dear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  be^«  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  vtrj 
difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  moi« 
than  coi\iecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Croi.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  thonadves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (Sec  Kalisch,  ml  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  iMn-jaan;  another  is 
dispoMd  of  by  l*rof.  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  400.) 
A^unst  this  may  be  put  the  beUef  of  Josephaa 
(oomp.  AnL  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  l)and  of 
Jerome  {OnonutsL  Laisa,  comp.  with  QuassL  Htbr, 
in  GenesiMj  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near  Paneas,  with 
the  Dfui  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  bekl  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  Uush;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is  £waki*a  (6*ejcA. 
i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe^ 
cially  when  we  consider  the  ehi»racteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  the  origin 
of  the  name  so  circumstantially.  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  3,  §  1)  8p«*aks  positii'ely  of  the  situation  of  l.aish 
as  "  not  fiir  'rom  Mount  Libanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (itard)  the  great  pbun 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  **  (compare  also  Ant.  viii.  8,  $ 


which  thej  presume  on  that  aeoonat  to  haTs  beea 
v-riiten  after  tlie  days  of  the  JodgM  (Kwald,  Oe$ek.  1. 
92).  JeroiiM*s  observatloDS  (Qm.  in  Gm.)  op  *h|s  pas> 
sags  an  very  intensting* 

b  BlopM  is  doubUesB  the  gsnnlne  rsadlng  of  Um 
uudtt,  waioh,  by  the  iasertioa  of  an  N,  was  ehsiwisri 
by  the  Jews  faito  Manasssh,  as  It  stands  In  ths  JL  If 

of  Judg.  ZVlii.  80.      IMA9.198IB,  5.] 
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A);  Mid  thia,  ai  just  nid,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  xiy.  U  (AnL  i.  10,  $  1).  In  oon- 
sonanoe  with  thii  are  the  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  tlie  word  *•  Jordan  **  from  the  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  westernmost  and  the 
imallcr  of  the  two,  he  places  at  four  miles  from 
I'aiieas  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  agreement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Tell  ei-kddi,  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  **one  of  the 
larjf^t  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source  of 
the  Juidan  (Rob.  iii.  390-393;  Stanley,  394,  395). 
The  I'ell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  bj  somewhat 
steep  terraces,  has  its  long,  levd  top  sti«i»i!d  with 
ruins,  and  is  very  {Hrobably  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called  tl  Ltdddn, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (Rob.  iii.  892),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Dkan  (Wilson, 
ii.  173),  while  the  name,  TtU  tUKddi,  "  the  Judge^s 
mound,**  agrees  in  signification  with  the  ancient 
name.o  I^th  Dr.  Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  Judg.  zviii.  —  **  a  good  land 
and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (liob.  iii.  396;  Stanley,  as 
above).  U. 

*  l)eIitEsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Goi.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateudi 
was  completed  by  son:e  of  the  companions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Murphy  {Commentary  on  Gen- 
fsUy  p.  286,  Amer.  ed.)  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  after  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate  name,  l^eshem  (accondhig  to  Josh.  xiz.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  citi^ecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  bi  conflict 
with  the  narrative,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  "the  name  of  their  father'*  Dan  (Josh, 
six.  47;  Judg.  xriii.  29).  Ewald's  suggestion  (No. 
3  alx>ve)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  air  of  extreme  antiquity  which  Jn\'est8  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  even  by  such  questioners 
as  Flwald,  Tuch,  and  Knoliei;  Kwald  ascribing  it 
to  patriarchal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  Israelitish  invasion,  except  for  this  one  name. 
Even  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
culiar. But  the  names  of  places  have  Uiis  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  obeolete  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  are  interpreted  by 
other  names  appended;  thus,  IVla  which  is  Zoar; 
I'Ln-mtshpat  which  is  Kadesh ;  the  ^-ale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea.  In  one  or  tvro  other  cases 
^e  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modem  ap- 
pended, as  though  the  later  were  not  yet  established 
>r  originated;  thus,  Haza7>on-tamar,  which  after- 
wards became  £n-gedi  (2  Cbr.  xx.  2),  and  Kl  Pa^ 
ran,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  argue,  for 
FJath. 

Now  in  the  nudst  of  these  ancient  appellations 
Mcun  one  place  not  designated  by  its  older  name, 
^ut  by  a  title  which,  a  few  years  after  the  time  of 


»  This  agreement  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
irlth  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
De  plaeed  on  It.  Indeed,  Stanley  {&  ^  P.  p.  894,  note) 
las  shown  grounds  for  at  least  qaesttooing  it  The 
Biodera  names,  when  reprBsentatives  of  the  ancient, 
faneraUj  agree  in  sound  though  often  disagrselng  in 
Biranfaif. 
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Hoaes,  compKCe&y  displaced  and  edipaed  the 
name.  When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  en- 
tire obscurity  of  the  phue  under  its  former  appeUft> 
ticm,  the  speedy  change,  the  renown  of  its  btei 
name,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
gi\ien,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  iatcf 
hand,  uistead  of  adding  the  explanatory  phrase 
*'  which  is  Dan  **  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknowi 
name  I^eshem,  should  directly  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  equally  obvious 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itsJf  almost  un- 
avoidable. 

Kell,  howe^ier,  still  insists  with  Kalisch  and  eth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namely,  that 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-«Iaan  of  2  Sam.  xziv. 
6,  and  lielonging  to  Gilead  (Deut.  zzxiv.  1).  lliey 
say  that  I/ush-i)aii  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
Jordan  to  Damascus;  whereas  this  Dan,  suppjsed 
to  be  "  in  northern  Perea  to  the  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus** (Keil),  "between  Gilead  and  Sidon" 
(Kalisch),  wouM  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
passage.'*  The  argument  invoh-es  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  l)e  of  much  weight.  Vet  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (the  interdMoge 

of  7  for  *^);  a  supposition  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septuagint. 

S.  C.  R 

3.  (7^:  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp. 
A^;  Aid.  AtBdy'-]  Dan).  Apparently  the  name 
of  a  dty,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
phices  in  Southern  Ambia  from  which  the  Phseni- 
cians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Ewald  coi\}ectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  (!en.  xxt.  3,  but 
his  coi\jecture  is  without  support,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Ftirst  {ilnnthr.).  OUiers  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (l£x.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tril«.  But  for 
this  view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  little  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  \V.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  nmiv 
demonstrati^'e.  to  reduce  to  nieasure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni>Tr- 
saUy  as  symlwiical  of  some  rejoicii.c,  and  is  often 
coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  nioummg,  as 
in  Ivccl.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance"  (comp.  I*s.  xxx.  11;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlia*  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  song 
or  rrfrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xzxil.  18,  19;  1  Sam.  xxi. 

11):  and  with  the  ^h,  or  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel  ** ),  more  especially  m  those  ImpulsivB  out- 
bursts of  poptUar  feeling  which  cannot  find 


6  *  A  still  more  recent  writer,  Quarry  ( Oenesis  omc 
its  AutMm-ship,  p.  472.  Lond.  1866),  deems  it  after  all 
tenable  position  that  the  Dan  of  Abraham  (Qen.  xl« 
14)  was  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  later  Hebraw 
history.    Zeller  (ZeUsr's  BiU.  WtHtrb.  p.  213)  ptopoSM 
the  same  view.  H. 
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ieut  /«nt  u  voine  or  in  gesture  aiiigly.**  Nor  is 
there  any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable 
la  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  ttie  oppor- 
tunity so  giv^  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
Jle  aithusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  cnsed 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
ieepest  feelings,  more  especially  in  ihoae  of  the 
ivomen,  ther  selves  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  ezc  iting  others.  The  dance  was  regarded 
even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  t^9  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things :  "  Sane 
ut  in  reiigionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Servius  ad  Virg. 
i^uoo^  V.  73,  "  hsBC  ratio  est,  quod  nuUam  m^jores 
nostri  partem^  corporis  esse  voluerunt,  quie  non 
sentiret  religioncm/*  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  Ps.  XXXV.  10 :  "  iVll  my  bones  shall  say, 
I^nl,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  *'  So  the  '« tongue ** 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Pa. 
Ivii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similai'ly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
BUS  to  Socrates  the  following  fragment  — 

i¥  voAcfiy 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  c^t- 
yh  iced  iofUp^ts  (Athen.  xlv.  p.  627 ;  oomp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancmg  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in 
private  entertauiments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
Eg}'ptian  paintings.  Tlie  "  feast  unto  the  Lord,** 
which  Moses  proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was 

really  a  dance  (HH;  see  bek)w). 

Plato  certainly  (Le//.  vii.  6)  reckons  dandng 

iipXH^^is)  ^  P^^  ^^  gymnastics  (yufutaaruHi)' 
So  fiir  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer^ 
eise  are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Hom.  //.  zvi.  617 ; 
x>mp.  Creuzer,  Sytnb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474;  and  see 
specially  Lucian  de  SitU.^  passitn).  Women,  how- 
fver,  among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings;  and 
when  their  husbands  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
aught  to  have  some  share  in  the  event,  and  found 
th^  share  in  the  dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them 
back.  The  ^^ eating  and  drinking  and  dancing'* 
af  the  Amalekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

**  rising  up  to  play  "  (pH^,  including  a  revelling 
ianee),  with  a  tacit  censure;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
the  lowtY  civilization  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which  idolatrj*  led  the 
braelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16).  So  among  the  Bedouins,  native  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dtad  Sea^  p.  295; 
Stanley,  pp.  56,  466),  and  are  probably  an  ancient 
tustom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
ueots  of  temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to 
the  women.  Ikit  more  especially  on  such  oocasioris 
of  triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
die  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 
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character  among  her  own  aex,  seems  to  have  fdt 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  !▼.  90) 
and  so  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  in  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Debo- 
rah, as  the  song  tW  the  men  by  Barak  (oomp.  Judg. 
V.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too.  JudiUi 
(xv.  12,  18)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  Holofemes.     There  was  no  sjch  leadi* 


m 

•  The  proper  wonl  lor  this  oomUnatkn  Is  pTVp 

/«ttg.  XTi  25 ;  1  Sam  zvlH.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vl.  5,  21 ;  1 
Jbr.  xUi.  8,  XV.  20;  Ja.  xzx.  19),  though  it  also  In* 
ilndsp  M-hrr  senses. 


Bgyptian  daaess.    (WUkinsoa.) 

of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  ** answered"  the 
entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the  lat 
ter  case  ^^ answered  one  another  as  they  played" 
(1  Sam.  xriii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out  **  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  oomp 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  olgect  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  &ther,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and 
Darid,  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "  goes  out "  before  "  Jehovah  "  the  "  man  of 
wa^  "  whose  presence  seems  implied.     This  marks 

t  \mong  Romaas  of  a  late  period  tht  sentiment 
had  expired.  ••  Nemo  fers  saltat  sobrins,  nhd  ftwts  In- 
sanit"  (do.  pro  Mm.  p.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  m..^l8  would  ratoer  lead  ns  to  expect 
*J-%t  drunkennesii  was  commoo  than  that  danring 
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Iks  poooHaiit  J  of  David*!  oooduot,  when,  on  tb*  ro- 
tnm  of  the  Ark  of  God  from  ito  long  w^um 
■looog  stmogera  uid  borderers,  be  (2  Sun.  vi.  5- 
22)  was  hiniw^  citorttpu;  and  here  tou  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels  <■  (see  especiallj  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  tool(  an  important  share.  This  foct  brings 
out  more  maricedly  Uie  fiseiings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  kee|Miig  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  look- 
uig  through  a  window  '*  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
ill  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  dsc., 
liable  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
lo  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  brd.  She  stays  with 
tlie  "houseb^**  (ver.  20),  and  "comes  out  to 
meet"  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  fiseling  that 
his  xeal  «*as  a  rebuke  to  her  ajiathy.  It  was  before 
**  the  handmaids,**  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which 
she  sboukl  have  led,  that  be  had  "  unco\-ered  *' 
himself:  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it, 
wluch  tlie  dance  rendered  necessary^ — the  wear- 
ing merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion 
was  meaJit  to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connection 
with  David's  subjugation  of  \'arious  enemies  and 
accession  to  the  throne  uf  Iiirael  (see  1  Chr.  xii. 
29-xiii.  8);  he  accordingly  thhiks  only  of  the  honcH* 
of  (iod  who  had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  for- 
gets self  (comp.  Aliiller,  dt  JJnruit  ant.  Are,  Ugo- 
iini,  xxxii.).  From  the  mention  of  "damsels,** 
"timbreb,*  and  "dances'*  (Ps.  hviU.  25,  cxliz. 
3,  d.  4),  as  elenients  of  religious  worship,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  David*8  fiseling  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  ritfes  that  popular  mcde  of  festive 
celebration.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  Saalschiitz  remarks  (Archdol,  dtr  Uttr. 
vol.  i.  p.  299),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals 
under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  "  words,**  the  "writ- 
ing,*' and  the  "commandment  of  Da\id  '*  on  such 
suljects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  zxix.  30, 
XXXV.  4,  15).  It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  found  its  vent  no 
doubt  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  liaal  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certainly  did  m  those  of  tlie  gulden  calf,  Ex. 
xxziL  19),  made  those  dfbrts  take  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  people  than  they  might  have  done ;  and  that 
David's  more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeUng  which  were  thus  lost. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
ioose  mondity  which  commonly  attended  fiestive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines,  (.'ertainly  in  Later  Ju- 
daism the  dance  was  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  t,  g,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
na,  Suceah^  v.  3, 4),  where,  however,  the  performers 
wan  men.  This  was  prt-bahly  a  mere  foUowing 
the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also  in  the 
airiier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir- 
^  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  10-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religk>us  festivity.  It  seems  also  from  this 
last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
tnm  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to  the 
rapronch  of  Michal.  What  the  fiwthion  or  figure 
of  \  \xd  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question ;  nor  is  it 
t^kdy  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 

U  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  word  ^!ff^ 
mwns  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ;  whence  in  Ps. 

n  The  y\lr\  was  cleariy  the  women's  instroment. 

4se  the  allotment  of  the  other  dlflbrent  instranientB  to 
SMO  in  1  Chr.  zv.  16-21,  and  zvl.  6, 42 ;  comp.  also  the 

^gSn  nnobj?  oi  Ps.  ixvui.  25. 

oommentatofs  have  been  at  pafais  to  poini 
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xfii.  4  we  iod  llin  ]St2n,  meaning  a  feUhi 

crowd,  apparently  as  daneing  in  a  ring.    So  TtTT^ 

whence  n^lTIQy  means  to  turn.  In  modsK 
Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dance,  the 
others  then  CnDow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  hei 
artistic  and  graoefid  attitudes.  A  panillt»llsm  of 
movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (SaaJachi'itz,  ib.  p. 
301).  Posubly  Miriam  so  led  her  oountr}'wumen. 
llie  same  writer  thinks  that  in  C^t.  vi.  13,  the 

words  D^JDSn  nbnp  (A.  v.  "company  of 
two  armies  ***)  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girk,  and 
that  the  address  ui  the  smgular  number,  "  return, 
return/*  and  again  in  vii.  1  applies  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  performer  in  a  kuid  of 
conire^htue.  The  interpretation,  however,  d^es 
not  renio\'e  the  olwcurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancuig  also  had  its  place  among  merely  fisKUve 
amusements  apart  from  any  reli^ous  character  ( Jcr 
xxxi.  4,  13;  Ijun.  v.  15;  Mark  \i.  22;  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accompliRhnienta  eiliibited  by  Uerodiaa*a 
daughter  seem,  however,  to  hIiow  that  Dean  1Yench*s 
remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the  dancen 
were  of  course  ru4  the  guests  but  hired  performera 
is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  ui  tlie  East  has  no  doubt 
been  to  reduce  tlie  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of  course, 
always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi.  11; 
Matt.  xi.  17;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  thar 
"  dancing  dervishes  **  the  l*urks  seem  to  h«st 
adopted  into  tlieir  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.  </.  in  the 
Homan  Salii)  seem  iudigenotu  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
ftirther  ranarks  Spencer,  de  Snlitii,  rtt.  Hthr^  may 
be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek 
and  Roman  dances,  see  DUU.  of  Ant.  art.  SaUatio. 

H.  H. 

DANCE.     By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 

A.  v.  the  Hebrew  term  Afndud,  VlPD,  a  mnaieal 
instrument  of  percuHsion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  theii 
history.     Some  modem  lexicogRiphen,  who  rogsid 

Afnc/iol  as  synonymous  with  Rnh'nl,  T^p"!  (Eed. 
iii.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  Uie  exercise  or  amnse- 
ment  of  dancing.  Uut  according  to  many  scholan, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  inntniment  used  for  ae> 
company ing  the  dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews 
therefore  called  by  the  Mime  name  as  the  dance  itsdf. 
llie  Septuagint  eenemily  renders  mnckM  xop^, 
"dancing:  '*  occasionally,  however,  it  gives  a  dif* 
ferent  meaning,  as  hi  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver. 
12),  where  it  is  trannlated  x^^*  "joy.**  and  ir. 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  is  rendered  (rvvoyary^t 
"assembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  the  O.  T. 
almost  invariably  inter^Miet  the  word  as  a  rousica] 
instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  wher  the  Israelites  eseapr 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Ara> 
bian  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  it 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  ^  n,  and 


out  thai  It  was  not  the  act  of  daneng,  out  the 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  «iily0rt  of  rs 
mark.  But  cleariy  the  ''  da&cInK  with  all  lib  ml(M^ 
eoold  hardly  be  done  In  the  dignified  roatmne  ct  nf 
alty :  every  Hebrew  would  aee  that  the  aot 
the  other.    Comp.  Bx.  xzxii.  6,  25. 
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bllciiiBd  by  her  lutan  in  fidtb,  wh')  join  in  **  with 
Umkreb  and  danoet  *'  (Ex.  x?.  20).  Here  the  aanae 
of  the  peaage  Mems  to  be,  agneaUjr  to  the  Auth. 
Yen.,  that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance, 
and  to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance 
m  timbreh;  and  thia  is  the  Tiew  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  tlie  LAtin  and  English  commoitatora. 
i*arichunt  and  Adam  Claike  do  not  share  thia 
opinion.  According  to  the  former,  machdl  is 
"some  fisttdar  wind-instrument  of   music,  with 

boles,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  /H,  to  make  a 
hole  or  opening;  **  and  the  Utter  says,  **  I  know 
no  place  in  the  Bible  where  machdl  and  machaUuh 
mean  d/inct  of  any  kind ;  they  constantly  signify 
iome  kind  of  pipe.**  The  Targumtsts  very  fre- 
quently render  machdl  as  a  musical  instrument. 
In  Ex.  Tf.  ao,  Onkeloa  gives  for  maehalath  the 

4rauiaic  word  ^^2Dn,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  dnmh-  (A. 
V.  **  harp  **).     The  Arabic  version  has  for  tnachol 

G  ©  -^  ?   '  ' 

in  most  places  JuJb*  pL  J^Ajb*  tnuuilated  by 

Freytag,  in  his  Anbic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 

one  or  two  &oes;"  and  the  word  HI  vHttSI 
(Judg.  xi.  34,  AY.  »  and  with  dances  ")  is  len- 
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dered  by 


"  songs.**    Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 


othrm,  adopt  ibr  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering ;  but  RosenmiiUer,  in  his  commentary 
on  Ex.  XV.  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exc^j^esis  to 
their  contexts,  machM  must  mean  in  these  instances 
some  musical  instrument,  probably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  women. 

In  the  grand  Halleligidi  Psahn  (d.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
nuukind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
aU  kinds  of  music;  and  amonj^t  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
tnfichdl^  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  dandng.    Joel  Brill,  whose  second 

prefiue  {1T2W  nD"Tpn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
I'satms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
muaical  instnunents  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  "  It  is  evident  firom  the  paasat^ 
'  Piaise  Him  with  the  tof  and  the  machof '  that 
Blachol  must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument, 
end  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  miyority  of  scholars.** 

Mendelssohn  derives  madidl  from  /l/Tl,  "bol- 
hw"  on  account  of  its  shi^;  snd  the  author  of 

ShiUe  Hngyibborim  denominates  it  DlltSD^D, 
which  he  probably  intends  for  mdipa^ 

Tho  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generaDy  believed  to  have  been 
nade  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many 

•  This  dafes  has  given  rise  to  many  ofc^doos,  be- 
M1IBS  the  /ouriA  year  of  Jehoiakim  in  ktontiOad  with 
fbs  jvu  9(  Nebochsdneiar  (Jer.  xxv.  1).  Vnrloua 
solutions  have  been  proposed  (of.  Keil,  Eint.  $  138,  2) ; 
^t  Umi  text  of  DanM  Itself  saggests  the  true  ezplana< 
:ioD.  The  uteoMd  year  of  Nebuchadnesiar'e  reign  (i1. 
i>  tills  «fler  the  completion  of  the  three  yoan*  train- 
KJ  of  Daniel  which  oommenced  with  hie  o^ttivlty 
.  1,  5) ;  and  thi*  i^  a  clear  Indleatton  that  ibe  expe- 
Jtion  meattoaed  in  1  1,  wes  andrntaken  In  tbe  laet 
or  tha  n%a  of  Wabopols— r,  wfaUs  as  yet  Nebn- 


%iball  lielis  attached  to  its  border,  and  was  played 

^^P^^  at  weddings  and  mef" 

J^      ^^  ry-makings  by  worn- 

ff  M        ^^h    ^i^t  ^^  accompanied 

Ir^OBBf^       ff     1   i^^^^voice.  Ac- 
If    ^^^^\J^^g       ffj      ■  cording  to  the  authoi 

V       ^       E      M    ^  ^^^    Hayyibbo^ 

^^^^^r  M      m    Wm,  the  mncJidl  had 

M  m^^     tinkling  metal  plates 

C  fitftened  on  wires,  at 

HoBloal  Instruments.    Dance,  intervals,  within   the 

(MendelMohn.)  circle  that  formed  tU 

instrument,  like  the  modem  tambourine;  according 

to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  fonned  of  a 

cireular  piece  of  metal  n*  wood,  but  fUmished  with 

a  handle,  which  the  peiformer  might  so  maiuge  is 

to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  netal 

bar,  passing  from  one  skle  of  the  ins^ument  to  tbe 

other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  k>ud,  merry 

sound. 

Some  modem  critics  consider  mackalalh  the 
same  with  mackdL  Geaenius,  however,  transbtes 
the  hitter  **  dandng,**  whilst  the  former  he  renden 

'*  a  stringed  instrument,**  from  the  root  H  yH. 
Ethiopio   "JAP,  "to  sing."  D.  W.  M. 

DANIEL  ("jfeW?  [Judge  of  God,  his  repie. 
sentative  ss  such,  or  God  (El)  u  Judge],  Dan.  i. 
6,  7,  8, 4&e.;  Ezr.  viiL  2;  Neh.  x.  G;  1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

and  vK3^,  Ez.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name 
of  three  (or  four)  persons  in  the  Old  Testament 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (AofU't^X;  [Aid.] 
Al^x.  AoXouta;  [Comp.  Aoyt^X:  JMimel]),  **boni 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  " 
(1  Chr,  iii.  1).    In  the  paralld  passage,  2  Sam.  iii. 

3,  he  is  called  Chikab  (^^?,  I  t,  Ote  hit 
/other  ( ?) :  AoXovIa).  For  Um  Jewish  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  names  see  Patrick;  Bochart, 
IJUrozoic,  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  [Aovi^A:  Dani^]  The  fourth  of  "the 
greater  prophets*'  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  16,  wpo^^rrrit). 
Nothing  is  kno%m  of  the  parentage  or  faoiily  of 
Danid.  He  appean,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal 
or  nobfe  descent  (Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joeeph.  Anl.  x.  10, 
§  1),  and  to  have  possesied  conddoable  penonal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  BabykM. 
in  **  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.  c.  604  j,"  and 
trained  for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
panions, like  Joseph  in  eariier  times,  he  gained 
the  fovor  ci  his  guardian,  and  was  divindy  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's 
meat  **  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At 
the  close  of  his  three  yean*  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Danid  had  an  opportunity  of  exerddng  his 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  drnms, 
on  the  ooesdon  of  Nebuchadneszar's  decree  against 
the  Blagi  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  hia 
success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of  the  whole  province 
of  Babyhm,**  and  "  chief  of  the  govrmon  over  all 


not  property  king.  Bat  soom  ftirthei 
difflculties  remain,  whkh  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  eatieftctorily  removed  by  Nlebuhr  ( Oesth.  Amsht^s^ 
p.  86  ff.)  The  date  in  Jer.  xlvl.  2,  Is  not  that  of  the 
battle  of  Uarehemlsh,  but  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet;  and  the  threate  and  promleee  In  Jer.  xxr. 
are  oonstotent  wUh  the  notion  of  a  previooe  euldectlow 
of  Jsrmalem  to  Neboehadnesmr,  which  mav  have  beni 
aprompiisbed  without  raebtaoee  (ef.  Nlebobr,  a.  a.  O 
ff  d68ff.). 
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Ihe  wiM  mea  of  Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  aftomads 
bitcepretod  the  second  dream  of  NebuchadueoGar 
(iv.  8-97),  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
disturbed  the  fesat  of  Belshanar  (v.  10-28),  though 
lie  no  longer  held  hia  official  position  among  the 
magi  (Dau.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa 
(Dan.  Till.  2;  cf.  Joseph.  AnL  x.  11,  §  7;  Bochart, 
Geoffr,  Sacr.  iii.  14).  At  the  aooessiou  of  Darius 
[OARiVb]  he  was  made  fint  of  the  ^*  three  presi- 
dents "  of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9).  and  was 
delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  whicJi  he  had 
been  cast  for  his  iaithfuhiess  to  the  rites  of  his 
&ith  (vi.  10-23;  cf.  Uel  <ft  Dr.  29-42).  At  the 
BGoossion  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  proqgerity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  <ft  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "the  third  year  of  Cyrus''  (b.  c. 
534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks 
of  the  llgris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tndltion  Daniel  returned  to  Judiea,  held 
the  govenunent  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
(Uoeenmiiller,  SchoL  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  B.  c.  588-584),  some  have 
thought  that  ai]other  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
during  the  captivity  of  Ninevdi  (Ewald,  Die 
Pi-ophelen^  ii.  560),  whose  fame  was  transferred  to 
his  later  namesake.  Hitadg  Imagines  ( Vorbtmei'k. 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  £zduel  was  purely  a  myth- 
ical personage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  Melchizedek,  and  that  the  character  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  autlior  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  suited 
to  his  design.  These  suppositions  are  fia-vored  by 
no  internal  probability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  l<he  names  "  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ex.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
p.  271).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan. 
i.  11,  implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  eariy 
ige  (cf.  Hist  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been 
leariy  forty  years  dd  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  afaready  to  the  com- 
parison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
tlose  of  the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  represen- 
atives  of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen, 
Oatdtly  pp.  32,  33).  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
jpon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through 
Mm.  And  is  turn  the  authority  which  he  ei\joyed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return 
dearly  intelligible.  By  station,  by  education,  and 
I  j  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fiUed  to  fulfill  the 
frork  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resideiit 
41  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  fi>reign  empire,  and  of  succe88i\'e 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
Ibemselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  (lod's 
^ple.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
narkable  as  his  ciril  dignity.  Like  the  grent  law- 
civer  who  was  "  truined  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
^-pt'ana,**  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
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of  Chaldsean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  thi 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  trsdi- 
tional  teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revda- 
tions  into  a  fbrm  suited  to  their  special  character 
But  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Danid 
was  {torn  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i.  8-16;  cf.  vi.  10,  11). 
In  this  way  the  thud  outward  condition  for  his 
work  was  satisfied,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  patten  of  holiness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  IMspersion  of  after  times.  (Cf.  Auberlen. 
Dinid^  24,  Ac.) 
The  exact  meamng  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 

full  form  ( /H,*3*^)  is  probably  more  ooirect,  and 
in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  fiofmaiive, 

but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as  HJl^brRJ,  *?tr"yiS)» 

w  that  the  sense  will  be  God  it  my  Jvdge  (C.  B. 
Michadis  ap.  KosenmuUer,  &^oL  §  1).  Others 
interpret  the  word  Ute  Jvdyt  of  God,  and  the  use 
of  a  yod  formative  is  justified  by  the  paralld  of 
Mdchizedek,  Ac.  (Hitzig,  §  2).  This  interpretattOQ 
is  fiivored  by  the  ChtJda^Hi  name,  Bdteshaczar 

n?Htf  ^^3,  L  7,  i.  e.  Hit  piince  of  Bel:  Theod. 
LXX.  BaKrdffop '  Vulg.  Baltassar),  which  was 
given  to  Dauid  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tains a  dear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's 
interpretation  (**  Pala  tsch&9an  =  Emdhrtr  imd 
Vtrzthrtr  **)  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such 
chaiigee  have  been  common  at  all  times ;  and  for 
the  dmple  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  ccMupare 
Gen.  xU.  45;  Ezr.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocrj'phal  fragments  attributed  to 
Danid  are  collected  by  Fabridus  ( Cod.  PtewL  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fiune  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger. 
ItUL  Oiienl.  p.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  ViL  Dan.  ii.  p.. 
243,  ed.  Petov.:  ViL  Dasi.  ap.  Fabric;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judiea  in  the  time  of  ^*  Artaxcrxes.^' 
[Akta.xkkxiss.]     (Ear.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  i»iest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  b.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prol^- 
ably  the  same  as  (3);  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  tht  apocryphal  addenda  to  Danid :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (IJCX.,  not  Theodot.).  B.  F.  W. 
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example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  aU  latei 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  tlioughts  oi  the  Jewish  people  fbmid 
expression  after  the  dose  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllinea,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  1*lzra  [2  Esdilas],  carry  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  different  directions,  the 
srreat  outlines  of  universal  bistcny  which  it  con- 
tains; and  the  **  Ko'dation  **  of  Danid  r^odved  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revdation  of  St. 
John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  difficult  i; 
conodve  how  the  later  writings  could  have  oeen 
framed;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exereised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  eari} 
Christian  Church  than  a&y  other  writing  of  ths 
Old  l>!8tameiit,  while  in  the  Cospda  it  is  wpmaMs 
distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  ths 
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uoid  (SbdL  xxlv.  16,  rh  ^lydiy  bik  Am^M  rov  book  wu  no  Ute  oompUatton  though  he  qnettknai 


rpo^TOu.  .  .  6  ayarvun&iricwy  votlrw.  .  .)> 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  ia  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  noognize  its  tpocnlyptic 
character.  It  is  at  onoe  an  end  and  a  beginning, 
the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy 
of  history."  The  nation  is  widened  into  the  worM : 
the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  uni^'ersal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  ui  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  iz. 
2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  tlie  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquishtad 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existoice  of 
God*8  people,  and  finesh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt, 
llie  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  oi^gan  of  the  8eer: 
risiona  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  ui  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
IH,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
\jordr     The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 


the  authenticity  of  some  put  of  it  (c.  iiL'-vii., 
cf.  Keil,  Lehr,  d.  Eifd,  §  135,  n.  4).  in  addition 
to  these  two  great  elements  —Aramaic  and  He> 
brew  —  the  bw>k  of  Daniel  contains  traces  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  Greek  technical  terms  ^.*f. 
§  10)  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  already 
united  Persia  and  Greece;  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation  by 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  roots  (De- 
litach,  p.  274)  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  forgery 
of  Uie  .Moccabaean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  uoailj 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i.-vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  tiie  second  (vii.- 
xii.)  U  entirely  apocal>'ptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
tlier  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  fidls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
diffi*rence  of  hmgiuige,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 


rather  Uian  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized  at  the  bef^ing  of  ch.  viii.     And  though  the  first 


on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
LaAiie.  The  one  looked  forward  firom  the  present 
to  the  great  "age  to  come;'*  the  other  luoked 
lutokward  from  "  the  last  days  **  to  tlie  trials  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
Uie  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven;  in  reveUtion  the  two  elements  can  be 
oontempUted  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigor,  — 
the  most  consummate  art,  and  the  most  striking 
predictions,  llie  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  types  of  rev^tion  and  prophecy. 
(Cf.  Lucke,  Vtrsueh,  i.  17  if.;  Hitzig,  DanUl, 
Vorbem.  §  9;  llilgoifeld,  Die  jud.  Apok.^  1  if.). 
[Danieu] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  lem  than  its 
feneral  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  fixra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  m  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
lacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-ii.  4  a) 
is  written  in  Hebrew.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

"  Syriac  "  (iT'O^H,  avpiarl,  tyriace^  i.  e.  Ara- 
bic) answer  of   tlie  ChaJd  leans,   the  language 
« langes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
oloee  of  the  sevoith  chapter  (ii.  4  6 -vii.).     The 
poional  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii.).      The  character  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
ihe  ckwest  affinity  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk, 
or  in   other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  foims  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  Ezekiel.    The  Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  abo 
if  an  earUer  form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm,  in  Dan,  p. 
87)  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
u  the  Targums  —  the  next  most  ancient  specimens 
if  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  wn'.'ng 
ill  about  the  CJhristiaa  era,  this  fact  cannot  ]x 
juisted  on  as  a  pronf  of  remote  antiquity.     It  is, 
wwever,  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  D    Michaelis 
rfHnnad,  oo  purely  Ungulrtio  grounds,  that  the 


Miction  is  munly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  ch.*  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  eh.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  p.  36  if.)  uito  three  part*. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  ^e  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  DanieL  I'he  remainder  of 
the  book  (vlii.-xii.)  traces  in  mmutpr  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  (*hurch  in  all  agen.  'Hie  second 
section  is  distiuguialied  by  a  renuirkable  symmetry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  nplendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  Ufe  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  11 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  k>wer  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terriUs 
energy  of  actitm  {Bripta,  four  beasts).  The  image 
mider  which  the  manifestation  of  (vod's  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofoM 
exhibition  of  the  woridly  powers.  **  A  stone  cot 
without  hands,"  **  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whofe  earth  "  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35)  —  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as 
**  the  Son  of  man,'*  the  representative  of  humaiiity, 
is  the  true  liord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  domin 
ions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapten 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  (jod  among  men.  The 
ddiverance  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  finom  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  ref^uing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  tlie  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  contiiming  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  wry  the  degra- 
dation, this  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contran 
to  *he  sacril^ous  pride  and  death  of  Brishisan 
(en.  V.  32^^).   The  anangement  of  Iha  kit  netioi 
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(tliixxii.)  is  not  equally  disUnetr  thoogb  it  oflen 
Ineet  of  a  aiuiilar  diapotitioii.  llie  deiciipUoD  of 
the  progrcM  o(  the  Greciao  power  in  ch.  viti.  is 
fkather  devffvf^  in  tiie  last  visioa  (x.-ziL),  while 
the  last  chi^iter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
to  the  fint  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  ooca- 
pies  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  aeans  at  first  si^t 
remarkable.  It  is  plstoed  among  the  Holy  writings 
{Ketkueifiiy  kytiypwpa)  between  Esther  and  Earaf 
or  immediately  Itefore  Esther  (ef.  Hody,  De  BibL 
kxL  p.  6U,  645^  and  not  among  the  prophets, 
rhis  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
{f  the  light  apprehension  of  the  diiftrait  flmctkms 
ii  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  oertun 
it  what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made:  but  the  characteristics  of  the  clasMs  show 
that  i\  was  not  baaed  on  the  supposed  outward 
anthtf/nty,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
bool*s  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  woric  of  « 
prophet;  and  as  his  worii  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
eairied  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testan:«9it 
oflers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  dis- 
tinct frmu  the  prophetic  wTitinfrs  as  Uie  Apocalypse 
ef  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles,  llie 
hei^hen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  wiuA  the  isle  of 
I^itmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isok- 
tion,  where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberien,  p.  34).<* 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difiisrence  of  language,  is  gen- 
eraUy  acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Atf>/.  §  256;  Hit- 
aig,  §  4).'^  Still  tiiere  is  a  remarkable  diflerenoe  in 
Its  internal  characttf.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  hittoricnUy  (i.  8-*21,  ii.  14-49, 
IT.  8-27,  V.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appears  pertonaUy  as  the  writer  (vii.  16-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xiL  6).  Tliis  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  viithout  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  {t.  y.  Is.  vii.  3,  xx. 
2),  and  tlie  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way  for 
the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  penon 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  diflerenoe  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  caM.  Hie  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
rqpresentative  e\'ents  historically,  for  the  event  is 
Its  own  witness ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attcsitAtion  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
sommunicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
bof  4  assumed  its  final  shiqie  (§  11). 

H.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  influ- 
noe  M'hich  the  book  exercised  upon  tiie  Christian 
Cliurcb  Apart  from  the  general  ^pe  <A  apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  apostolic  writers 
ierived  from  Daniel  (2  'Iliess.  ii. ;  Kev.  pamm ; 
8f.  Matt  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament 
Incidentally  acknowkxlges  each  of  the  characteristic 
ffements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 


a  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided  as 
Id  the  dtgnm  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abarbanel 
maintained  against  Maimonides  that  he  was  endowed 
vlth  the  highest  prophetic  power  (MMrlc.  CW.  pteud^. 
r.  7  I.  997,  n  ). 
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84),  iU  predietions  (Matt.  zxiv.  16),  and  tts  dodMni 
of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  96).  At  a  still  earlier  tfan 
the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  book  of  Barach  [Baruch]  cshlbitB  so  many 
coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author  (cf. 
Fritzsche,  Handb.  tu  d,  Apok.  i.  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  rquesents  Mattathias  quoting 
the  marvekius  deUveranoes  recorded  in  DanieL, 
together  with  those  of  earlksr  times  (1  Uaec.  ii.  59, 
60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  version  of  the  book  (1  Mace.  i.  64  =  Dan. 
ix.  27).  The  alluaion  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxxii.  S; 
LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
Dan.  X.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  oommon  belief. 
According  to  .Tose|ihus  (AtiL  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  proph- 
ecies of  l)aniel  gained  far  the  Jews  the  &Tor  of 
Alexander  [Alkxakdkr  tiib  Great]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
ntive,  it  at  least  slwws  the  onquertioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  whidi  existed 
among  Uie  Jews  in  his  Ume. 

7.  'Vht  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  ga^'e  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Porphyry  alone  (f  c. 
305  A.  i>.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Chiistiane  (a^toi 
Korii  XptoTtayM  to  a  refutatmn  of  its  diJms  to 
be  cousidovd  a  prophecy.  **  The  history,'*  he  said, 
^^  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
and  fidse  afterwards;  therefore  tlie  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Ptxef.  m  Dan.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Porph}Ty  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  n^odem  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Extonally  tlw 
liook  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  Iielief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  tlie  book. 

8.  'llie  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  prophelie 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  is  lull  of  interest. 
In  tlie  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i.-vii.  (Spinoaa, 
Newton),  which  are  periectly  compatible  with  tlw 
fullest  reoognitkm  of  their  canonidty.  Then  the 
variatrans  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
cc.  iii.-ri.  were  a  later  Interpolation  (J.  D. 
Midiaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six  cfaapten 
only  were  retahied  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture 
(FJchkom,  1st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  hwt  the 
whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor, who  11^^  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph* 


ft  Bfehhom  attributed  ch.  Ii  -vi.,  vii.-xii.,  to  dlT 
ftreot  authors;  and  Bertholdt  suppoeed  tha*  eae> 
ssetion  was  the  woric  of  a  distinct  wilter,  though  b« 
admitted  that  each  puocesslve  writer  wss  aequalDlsd 
wMh  the  composition  of  his  pvBdaessson, 
In  this  wsy  the  naity  of  tbs  book  ( AnL). 
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mm  iCotrodi,  17Sd.  Hitsig  ixct  the  date  mora 
eiueiiy  from  170  b.  c.  to  t£e  ipriDg  of  164  b.  c.)* 
ThlB  lait  opinion  has  found,  mpmahy  in  Germany, 
ft  Toy  wide  aooeptanee,  and  Luoke  ventnrM  to  pro- 
Dounoe  It  *■*  a  certain  roBolt  of  hiAorical  critieiBm." 

h.  ilie  real  sptHmds  on  wbich  moat  modern 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  "  fieibiikNia- 
i.e«  of  its  iiamtives  "  and  **  the  minateness  of  its 
prophetic  history."  *«  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  '*  are  ifratkmal  and  impoasihle  "  (Hitaig, 
§  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
views  of  the  Trovidential  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation  is  itself 
A  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essentially  as 
inccuceivable  as  any  mirade.  Thera  are  times, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraordinary 
signs  shoukl  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
e«'er  worlcing  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  Special  drcumstanoes  may 
determine,  and«  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  woridng  of 
(jod  will  asaunie  at  a  particular  tame;  so  that  the 
•{uestion  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  woodeca  and  the  moral 
oomlition  of  au  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Dainiel.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Dascikl]  was  as  ex- 
copti<mal  as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which 
attended  the  fint  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foresb<urtened  vision  of  earlier  (nophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  &r  oft',  and  a  more  special  revi  btiou  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  pr^MUVtion  fiir  a  period 
of  silence  and  conflict.^  The  very  ohan«ter  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  stmie 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  Ai  tlie  first 
eamdus  was  distingmshed  by  great  marvds,  it  might 
appear  natural  that  the  second  should  be  also  (ef. 
Mic.  vii.  15 ;  Dditzach,  p.  272,  Ac.).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speuk,  formed  the  begimiing  of  the 
theocracy :  personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  To  8|jeak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  dia- 
play  of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representative 
significance  of  the  difterent  acts,  and  the  nhition 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  firesh  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  lotted  for  seme  sura  token  that  God 
was  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own 
purposn.  The  peraecutk>n  of  Antioehus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Danid;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  bul 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assMilt  of 
one  typical  «iemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  alL  The  close  of  special  jwedictions  com- 
cided  with  the  consolidataon  of  the  national  fiuth. 
[A.STIOCHU8  IV.  Kpifh.J 

10.  The  genetttl  objections  against  the  **  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniea  are 
«lre»p(thi;iied  b>  viher  objections  in  detail,  wnich 
lannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themsel^'es  as  of 
uiy  considerable  wdght.  Some  of  these  have  been 
■heady  answered  incidentally.  Some  stih  require 
1  shoit  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
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often  sAerthott^ts,  the  resnltfl  and  not  the  oaoaei 
of  the  r^ection  of  the  hook.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  onjtted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Shraeh;  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermizton  of  Greek  words;  the  details  are 
essentially  nnhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  lie  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  phu»d  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecdus.  xlix.)  ii  most  natural,  and  thai 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  mors 
remarkable  than  that  of  £ki«  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  zlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  GrMk  musical  Instruments  (iii.  6, 7, 10, 

onn^p,,  KiBapu;  MJSP,  aufjifi^Kn;  n;5b?p-iD, 

(Tvfjutfcoytai  7''^ri?99,  !pa\T^pioy),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Gnek 
(De  Wette,  JCinl.  p.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  Efcst  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcaa 
(c.  600-500  B.  c.)  had  gahied  distinction  "  at  the 
fiirthest  end  of  the  world,  aidhog  the  Babylonians  " 
(Brandis,  in  DeUtzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  Frag.  33, 
Bergk.).     Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters  of 

the  book  are  OrimtdL  The  ookMsal  image   D^^. 

• 

iii.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  the  term  is 
applied  fomiharly  to  the  cross ;  Buztf.  Lex.  Biakb. 
tf.  r.),  the  fiery  fiimaoe,  the  martyr4ike  boldnev 
of  Uie  three  confiesBors  (UL  16),  the  decree  of  Daiiw 

(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  3j1),  the  demand 

of  Nebuchadnessar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fidl  (iv.  33;  cf.  Euseb. 
Pnxp.  Ev.  ix.  41;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not  only 
oonsisteiit  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
(cf.  Damikl.  n.  and  Dakius  thk  Mkdb  for  the 
difiSoulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  hock  is  closely  ooimected  with  the  writings  of 
the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  Mesuah  (vii.  13,  Ac.),  of  the  resur- 
rection (xil.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xil.  1,  Ac.),  of  pergonal  devotion  (vi.  10, 11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  speculations, 
but  recei^Td  no  essential  addition  in  tiie  interval 
bef<«e  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  eKoep> 
tional  character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  tiie  Maocabtean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigoiciss  of  the  Ketum.  It  appears  ■■  « 
key  to  the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jewi, 
and  not  as  a  result  firom  them.  The  peeuli.uitits 
of  language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  man- 
ners and  histwy,  which  b  seen  more  cleariy  as  oar 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the 
phenomena  of  the  AleoEandrine  version,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  intar- 
I  pretatkm,  combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
I  the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  donhls 


>  The  speeial  propheciei  of  Balaam  (Nam.  xziv.  24)   paraUal  to  those  of  Duuilel,  both  from  tt»ilr 
Isaiah  (xllv.,  xlv.)  esotre  in  Dtaia  (ef.  Oan.  zL  |  larity,  and  fhm  the  position  whioh  tlM  prerhat 
W,  i  ao    tb«  r*^«UeaoDS  of  BaUnm  o9br  \  naaackabla  |  pled  (ef  DeUteseh,  p.  278). 
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u  to  he  inspired  character  of  the  Re?ehUion  which 
naturally  arise  at  fust  m  Uie  minds  of  thoughtful 
•todeota. 

U.  But  while  aU  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonidtj  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
MHaw  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
bdief  1  bat  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Bam  Sathra^  f.  146)  ''the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther  were 
wriUth  (I.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form )  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
«f  (i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii. 
Is  difierent)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satis&ctorily  exphuned  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ; 
?  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  136),  or  b)  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  position  which  he  occupied 
(Auberlen,  p.  37 ).  The  substantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subw- 
dinate  work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scaroeiy  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  ofic  book  iu  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  liistory  in 
the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  uitroduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,'*  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  [KThaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
rii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexliaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
oommentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  \iew, 
which  appears  ss  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  EsDRAs]  and  the  ei)istle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4),  the 
foiu"  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  sulgect  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
Ktudent  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleveith  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  chureh  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  ath-ersary  (xi.  45).  This  con- 
flict, indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  foreshows 
in  its  characterisUc  outlines  the  abiduig  and  final 
conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
■u  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must  be 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signalized  m  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may 
diaw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future.  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  "the  four  empires'* 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 

a  The  letter  of  NebuohadnenEar  (e.  iv.)  appears  to 
pweent  cloar  traces  of  the  Intorweavlng  of  a  com- 
dMOtarv  w*th  the  original  text 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (HoAnMUk 
Anbtfleo,  Keil,  Havemick,  Hengstmberg,  and  mon 
English  oommentators).  It  originated  at  a  timv 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immnUate  expectattcm,  and  the  Romaa 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  but  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  oonffiot 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christiana,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  unnat- 
urally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  proved  fitlse.  It  is  a  ^all 
more  fifttal  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  devefopment  of 
history  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  propbeey> 
Great  periods  (oiwvcs)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  another, 
so  that  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 
fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
some  kUer  period.  Thus  the  first  coumig  of  Christ 
fom^d  the  close  of  the  but  agie,  as  His  second 
<x>ming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  e\'ent  is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  npring 
of  the  other.  This  is  acknowledged  with  regaijpd  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  Is  not 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  Danid,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  the} 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  tiM 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  woiid  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fldfillment  of  Uie  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  pro;^ets.  The  four  empires  precede  the 
coming  of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  \-ii.  IS),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  devd- 
oped  on  the  pkiins  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  According  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other  than  those 
of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Gredks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babylon, 
and  appear  to  have  exliibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  Hie  Koman  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  Egyptian 
kuigdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  AUxander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  **  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,*'  and 
Christianity  destroyed  for  ever  the  real  supmnaey 
of  heathen  dominion.  But  this  first  fulfiUment  of 
the  vision  was  only  inchoative,  and  the  oorrebtives 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian 
history.  The  corresponding  symbolinn  of  Babylon 
and  Home  is  striking  at  fint  sight,  and  otiier 
parallels  may  be  drawn.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
for  instance,  "  inferior  *'  to  the  Koman  (Dan.  ii. 
39)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Medes.  Th« 
Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire  recall  the 
image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Kor  is  it  difiSeult  to  see 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  energy 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  as  these,  which  still  require  careAil 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  true  interpretetloo 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sotight  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  they  uivolve.  In  this  way  the 
book  remains  a  ''  prophecy,'*  while  it  is  also  • 
**  revelation  ;  '*  and  its  most  special  predicfeKiDf 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.^ 


b  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advaoeniff 
ptoHon  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  ODears  la 
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It  Tliere  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Danielf 
md  th«  defidency  is  generallj  accounted  for,  as  in 
the  parallel  ease  of  Ezra,  by  ih^  danger  which 
would  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase;  but  on  the  otho" 
haoid  the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew. The  (xreek  version  has  undergone  singular 
changes.  At  an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was 
supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodo- 
tion,"  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of 
Theodotion  was  generally  '*  read  by  the  Churches  " 
(c.  Rufin.  ii.  33 ;  Prtsf.  in  Comm.  *^  Illud  quoque 
lectorem  admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  inter- 
pretos  sed  juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  leg- 
ere'*  .  .  •)•  This  change,  for  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ("  hoc  cur  acciderit  nescio,'*  Pixtf. 
ftM  Ven.  I)an,\  tdslj  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against 
the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  version  was  certainly 
very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  L  c);  and  the  influence 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dotion (Uieron.  in  Dan.  iv.  6),  whs  probably  efllect- 
ual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution  (cf.  Credner, 
Beitr.  ii.  256  ff.).  In  tlie  course  of  time,  however, 
the  version  of  Theodotion  was  intnpolated  from 
the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover 
the  original  text.  [Damei^  Apocryphal  ad- 
ditions TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex  Chi- 
winut  {Daniel  iectmdum  LXX.  ....  Bomse, 
1773,  ed.  P.  de  Bdagistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845),  and 
lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed. 
Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of  tJbe 
several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  v^  numer- 
ous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saad\}ah 
Haggaon  (t  942),  Rashi  (f  c.  1105),  and  Aben  Ezra 
(t  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles 
of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel  (t  c. 
1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several  times 
{AnuUlod.  1647,  4to);  and  others  are  quoted  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Scholia^  pp.  39,  40.  Among  the  pa- 
tristic commentaries  Uie  most  important  are  those 
of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migue),  who  noticed  espe- 
cially the  objections  of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii. 
1053  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem  Syrus  ( Op.  Syr. 
ii.,  Ronue,  1740).  Considerable  fragments  remain 
of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus  (collected  in 
ICigne's  edition,  Paris,  1857),  and  Polychronius 
(B&,  ScripL  VeL  Nov.  ColL  vol.  i.);  and  Mai  has 
pnUished  (/.  c.)  a. catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragi2Uiits  of  Apollinarius,  Athanaaius,  Basil,  Euse- 
biin,  and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Lu- 
ther {Atulti/img  d,  Proph.  Dan.  1530-1546;  Op. 
Germ.  vi.  ed.  Walch),  (Ecolampadius  {In  Dm. 
Ubri  fhto^   Basil.  1530),  Mdanchthon  {Comm.  in 


xzlv.  15,  uompared  with  1  Ifacc.  1.  54.  The 
truth  b  also  Implied  in  tiie  interpretation  of  "  the 
seventy  sevens,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "  seventy  " 
(years)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  scnne  good 
remarks  In  Browne^i  Orrlo  fiftlorum,  though  his  in- 
terpretatloo  of  the  four  empires  as  signifjr*ng  the 
Babylonian,  Qrecian.  Roman,  and  some  f*tnvp  empire 
(pp.  675  ff.>,  seems  very  unnatuiml.     The  whr'e  *■ 
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Dan,  pnph,  Vitemb.  1543),  and  Calvin  {PraitdL 
m  Dnn,,  Genevie,  1563,  Ac.;  in  French,  1565;  is 
English,  1852-3 ),•  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  Roaenmiil- 
ler  enumerates  nearly  fifty  other  special  commenta- 
tors, and  his  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  combination  of  the  Revelations  of  Dan- 
iel and  St  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  Observations  upon 
the  Propkedet,  Ac.,  Lond.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  AutL 
d.  Weissag.  Dun.  n.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the 
way  to  a  truer  undentanding  of  Daniel ;  but  the 
edition  of  Bertholdt  {Daniel^  mu  dem  f/tbr.-Aram. 
neu  abersetzt  fmd  erklSrt^  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806- 
8),  in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book,  lier- 
tholdt  was  decidedly  mifavorable  to  its  authen 
tidty ;  and  he  was  ibllowed  on  the  same  side  by 
von  Lengerke  {Dae  Buck  Dan.  vtrd,  u.  ausgd. 
Kijnigsb.  1835),  Maurer  {0»nm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii. 
Lips.  18.38),  and  Hitzig  {Kurzgef.  Ezeg.  flandb. 
[x.J  Leipz.  1850),  whose  couimentary  is  amonn;  the 
worst  specimens  of  supoicilious  criticism  which  his 
school  has  produced.  On  Uie  other  side  the  com- 
mentary of  Havemick  {Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan. 
Hamb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Auberlen  {Der  Proph.  Dain. 
u.  d.  Ojfenbnrung  Jofi.  u.  s.  w.,  2te  Aufl.  Basel, 
1857,  translated  into  Fjiglish  ^m  the  Ist  od.  by 
A.  Saphir,  1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on the  general  construction  and  relations  of  the 
book.  Cf.  Hofmann,  IVeiseng.  u.  KrfUUungy  i. 
276  ff.  llie  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
ries; and  specially  by  Hengstenberg  {Die  AvthemUe 
d.  Dan.  .  .  .  trunesen^  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Ha\'emick  (^etie  h-il.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  DeUtzsch  (Herzog*s  Beal-En- 
cykl.  8.  V.  1854),  KeU  {Lehrb.  d.  EinL  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1856),  who  nudntain  the  a£Brmative;  a^id 
by  Bleek  {BerL  Theobg.  ZeiUchr.  iu.  1822),  Ber- 
tholdt {EinUiL  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  {Vertuch 
einer  voUatdnd,  Eini.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  Bohu,  1859), 
De  Wette  {Einleit,  7te  Aufl.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny 
its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Pnrph.  d.  Alt. 
Bund.  ii.  559  ffl  Among  English  works  may  )m« 
mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks,  The  fomr 
prophetic  Empires^  Ac.,  1844,  and  The  two  latef 
Visions  of  Daniel,  Ac.,  1846;  of  E.  B.  ElUott,  ffo- 
ra  ApoctdyptiaB,  1844;  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  Betnarkt 
on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Drtnitly  1852;  and  the 
Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston,  1850). 

B.  F.  \V. 
*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  —  Reicliel, 
Die  70  Jahrestoochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  Thea/. 
Stud.  u.  KriL  1858,  pp.  735-752;  Bleek,  Die  m^s 
tian.  yVeissagungen  im  Buche  Daniel^  in  theJahrb 
f.  deuische  TheoL  1860,  v.  45-101,  and  EinL  in 
dftsAlte  Test.  BerL  1860,  pp.  577-611;  Ziindel. 
KrU,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Abfassungszeit  d 
Buches  Daniel,  Basel,  1861,  maintainiug  the  g«i> 
uineness  of  the  book ;  Niebuhr,  M.  von,  Getwh.  As 
iur*s  u.  Babetsy  p.  99  ff.,  vindicating  the  autiienlidty 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter,  J.  C.,  Genuine. 

of  his  argument  (after  Ben  Bna  and-  ^laUland)  lius  in 
the  proof  that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  em  pin. 

o  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singu- 
lar titte  Tb  Zip  eypvvvoc  Aoni^A.     I^V  i«  tbe  tarn 
whkh  Daniel  appUss  to  the  angels,  "watchers *'  (Dta 
iv.  13, 17,  88).     Of.  Daniel  see.  LXX.  125  9 
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€f  ikt  Book  of  Damd,  Lond.  1862;  Boyle, 
W.  R.  A.,  Jmpimtiun  of  Ihe  Book  of  Daniel,  etc. 
Lond.  1863;  Baxnmnn,  Ueber  Has  Buck  Daniel, 
in  the  TkeoL  Stud  u,  KriL  1863,  pp.  453-632, 
reriewing  ZUndel;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Prophets  Kara 
M.  Daniel  «.  Utre  tuuetten  Bearbeiiungen,  Halle, 
1863;  oomp.  hiit  J&dische  ApokalypHk,  pp.  19>50; 
Davidson,  Inli-od.  to  the  0.  T.  iii.  168-231  (Lond. 
1863);  The  Book  of  Daniel  a»  viewed  by  Hippoly- 
du,  Porphyry,  and  others,  an  art.  in  the  Joum,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1864;  Fuller,  J.  M.,  Authenticity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Camb.  (Eng.)  1864;  l*uaey, 
E.  B.,  D  iniel  ihe  Prophet :  Nine  Lectures  .... 
toith  Copious  Nates,  **  a  ooutribution,"  be  tdb  lu, 
**  against  the  tide  of  soeptician  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *■  Essars  and  Reviews '  let  loose  ;  '*  'fre- 
gdlea,  Remarks  on  tht  Prophetic  Vinuns  in  Danitl, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  6th 
ed.,  Tx>nd.  1864;  Denprez,  P.  S.,  Daniel:  or,  The 
Apocalypse  if  Ihe  0.  T. ;  with  an  Introd.  by  Row- 
land \ntliftmn,  liond.  1864;  Perowne,  J.  J.  S.,  Dr. 
Pusey  on  Dttniel  the  Prcphet,  in  the  Contemp.  Re- 
view for  Jan.  1866 ;  Boeanquet,  Messiah  the  Prince, 
or  the  Intpiration  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
liond.  1866.  See  also  Rawlinaon's  Historical  Ev- 
idences (Bampton  Lectures),  Lect.  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  Prof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  Irah,  Re- 
marks on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Christian  Re- 
view for  March,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  Boston, 
1844;  Folsom,  N.  S.,  Crit.  and  HisL  Jnterp.  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Boston,  1842;  The  Prophecies  of 
Dftniel,  an  art.  in  the  New  Enylander  for  April, 
1843;  Barnes,  Notes,  Critical,  JUustrative,  and 
Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  New  York,  1863, 
oomddered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries; 
Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 
tiquitUs,  iv.  889-466  (Beet  1862);  Herman,  H. 
M.,  The  Genuineness^ (f  Daniel,  in  the  Afeth, 
Quar,  Rev.  for  Oct  1864;  Noyes,  G.  R.,  New 
lYansl.  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed., 
Boston,  1866.  The  American  seholais  named 
abo\-e  (except  Barnes)  difier  ftom  the  ma^oniy  of 
English  commentators  in  finding  no  place  for  the 
Roman  empire  or  the  Pope  in  tbdr  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  gaiuineness  of  the  book:  Bledc, 
Baxinann,  Davidson  (in  opposition  to  his  earlier 
view),  Hilgenfeld,  Despres,  Rowland  Williams,  Pal- 
frey, Nojes.  So  Mibnan,  HisL  of  the  Jews,  i. 
467,  note,  new  Amer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  Greek  tnuuOations  of  Daniel, 
like  that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titks  of  The 
Song  of  the  three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of 
Susanna,  and  The  History  of  .,  .  ,  Bel  and  the 
Pmgtm. 

1.  (a.)  The  fint  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  Afltf  the  three  oon- 
fnsofs  were  thro«*n  into  the  fbmace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Asanas  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliv- 
crance  (Song  of  Three  ChiUtm,  3-22);  and  in 
tnswer  the  angd  of  the  Loid  shields  them  from  the 
9n  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  wliere- 
WfOR  **tfae  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,**  raise  a  tri- 
tnpbant  song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (36- 
M)  bu  been  used  as  a  I^ibb  (Benedicite)  m  the 


Christian  Chunsh  since  the  4th  ointiiry  (BfM 
Apd.  ii.  36;  cf.  CondL  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14)  Like 
several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  this 
composition  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psnller  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the 
titles  ^^  The  prayer  of  Azarias "  and  **  The  h}-uin 
of  our  Fathers;  **  and  a  similar  arrangement  oecura 
in  other  Greek  and  Latin  Psalters. 

(b.)  Tlie  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  ofl£r  no  sembhnoe  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  TTie  Judgment  of  Daniel)  is  genearally  found  st 
the  beginnmg  of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.  VeL  loL.)-, 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chatter  (  TVy. 
ed.  CompL).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  ^pari  of  tht 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk'*  {ix  vfto^ffrelas  'AfiiSee- 
Kovp  vlov  *liia'ov  4ic  T^r  d»vA^s  Acvt). 

2.  llie  additions  are  round  in  both  the  Greek 
texto  — the  LXX.  and  Theododon,  in  the  Okl 
Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  fixistJng  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syiiao 
(Pol}'chronius,  i^.  Mai,  Scryd.  Vett.  Nov.  Cott.  i. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  oh  iccrrai  ir  rocs 
ifipaZKois  ^  iy  rois  avpuucots  fiifixiois).  Fnim 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  bv 
Greek  and  LAtin  fiithers  as  parts  of  I)aniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  EcL  propih.  i. ;  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric ;  Ter- 
tuU.  de  Pudic.  17,  Ac),  but  r^ected  by  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu- 
lar called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the  He- 
brew Kble  {Praf.  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen*8  re- 
marks **  on  the  fiibles  of  Bel  and  Susanna  **  ( Coaiin. 
in  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  <«  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overiooked  it**  {Comm.  m 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  coi\)ecturBs  have  been  made  as  tn  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aranuuc  originals  (Welte, 
Herbst's  EinL  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  aigumoits  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  whdly  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point  Tlie  character  of  the 
additions  themsd>'es  indicates  rather  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  tniditiQiis 
which  were  already  ciirrei.t,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  h  ntache,  Exeg.  HanJb.  zu  den  Apok, 
i.  121).  The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Dan- 
id  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  introdnction  of  the 
prayer  and  h}-nm;  and  the  stwy  of  the  Dn^ar 
seems  Uke  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  ddixTrance  of  Danid  (Dan.  vi.),  which  nay 
naturaDy  have  fcHined  the  basis  of  diflereiit  kf^emls 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  HisUny  of  Susau^s 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  propht^. 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wbuOy  fiktitUMe 

4.  The  LXX.  appean  to  be  the  original  ■ooive 
from  which  all  the  existing  reeensaons  of  the  fr^ 
menu  were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibf  text,  p 
683).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  moR 
than  transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improfaoanlB 
in  style  and  language,  which  are  eoMidenhly 
greater  in  the  appended  nanativvs  than  in  the 
Song  incorporated  into  the  canonical  test«  Umb 
whife  the  History  of  Snsaana  and  Bei  aid  tki 
Draieon  contain  knee  additions  whieb 
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mbdldh  the  ilory  (e.  g.  Hut  8u$,  w.  15-18;  90, 
)l$  S4-97;  46,  47;  49,  60;  Bel  and  Drag,  vy.  1, 
»-ld;  Eicbh.  pp.  44)1  ff.),  .the  text  of  the  Song  is 
Uttfe  more  thui  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX. 
(cf.  De  Magistria,  Datdel,  Ac.,  pp.  234  ff.;  Eichh. 
EinL  in  d,  Apuk.  SchrifL  p.  429  ft).  The  Polj- 
glott-Syriao,  Arable,  and  Latin  venions  are  derived 
from  TbeodoUon;  and  the  Hexaplar-Sjriae  from 
the  LXX.  (Eiehh.  p.  430,  Ac.). 

6.  The  stories  of  Bel  sod  Susanna  received  va- 
rious embellishments  in  later  times,  which  throw 
some  li^ht  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
origiiuiUy  composed  (cf.  Orig.  A>.  ad  A/ric  §§  7, 
8;  Docfaiart,  Hierot,  iii.  3;  fiichhom,  p.  446,  Ac.); 
just  as  the  change  wblch  Theodotion  introduced 
into  the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  frets,  illustrates  the  rationalizing  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (nf.  Delitssch, 
Ih  Habacuci  vitA  et  aiate^  1844).  It  is  Uius  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions;  for 
though  the  stories  cannot  he  regarded  as  mere 
fiibles,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
tlie  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  Uter  sge  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chria- 
tian  oommentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  advemries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Ilippol.  In  Sit- 
sonn.  p.  689  ff.  ed.  Ifigue).  B.  F.  W. 

*  On  these  apocry]£al  additions  to  Daniel,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above,  David- 
son's InirrjfL  to  the  0.  T.,  1863,  iti.  227  ff. ;  Ewald, 
GtMh.  d.  Volket  hrael,  3«  Aufl.  iv.  635  ff.;  Gins- 
burg's  art.  m  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  uf  Bib. 
Lit;  Aruald's  Comm,  on  the  Apoc.  Books;  and 
Fritssche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apokr,  des  A.  T. 
I  111  ff  A. 

DANITBS,  THE  Oa'JH:  4  Aair(  [Vat 
•»«t],  A^,  6  A^,  oi  Aayircu  [Vat  -yti'];  Alex, 
o  AaK)  01  AOMtrcu'  Dnn).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  ziii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xu.  35). 

DAN-JA'AN  ClPn?'  AoiriJikr  [Vat 
rfi-]  leol  OMyi  Alex.  AorMUMr  km  lovSoy; 
[Aid.  AoKiS^;  Comp.  A^O  Dan  iyheUria)^  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon,  and 
therefore  may  have  been  nomewhere  in  the  direction 
vf  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was 

evident^  "^^^  Tijt  Dan^jaar,  the  nearest  transla- 
tion of  which  is  ^  Dan  in  the  wood.'*  ThiM  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
eiiaraeter  of  the  country  about  Tei  el  Kd/ti.  Fiin*t 
{:Tundw5rterbuchj  p.  303)  compares  Daii-jasin  with 
Baatjaan,  a  Phcuiician  divinity  whose  name  is 
ftmml  oo  coins.     Ilienius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 

origi  laUy  Laish,  the  /  having  Men  away,  and  X^ 

having  been  snbstitoted  for  tE^  {Exeg.  ffandb.  on 
8am,  p.  957 ).«  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
mg  that  the  weO-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
Sa'^  no  reoord  of  any  other  Uaii  in  the  north,  and 
«ven  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  ai  the  accepted 
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a  KoC  a  bad  specimen  of  tha  wild  and  gratniiAos 
tagfMtlons  which  somellmM  occur  ev«n  In  tht«e  fiea- 
vaily  earaAil  Btaaaals. 


northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  Importaat 
place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  is 
the  text  Dr.  Schultz,  the  kte  Prussian  Consul  al 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  aneient  site  called  Daman 
or  Dangal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan^n-No' 
hura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Vekle,  Memoir,  p.  306), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  G. 

DAN'NAH  (n}3  [depreadon,  Una  ground, 
Ges.,  Fiirst] :  'Pcyytf :  Danna),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Juidah  (Josh.  xr.  49),  and,  from  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Soooh,  probably  south  or 
southwest  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  hai 
been  discovered.  G. 

DAPH'NE  (Acffrq:  [Z>i9»ftiK]),  a  celebrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  ApoUo,  near  Antioch  in 
Syria  [AnnocH].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  dty,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  Tlia  dis- 
tance between  the  two  pUces  was  about  5  miles, 
and  in  history  they  are  sssociated  most  intimately 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  frequently  called 
*A.  M  Adippp,  and  i^  wo6s  Adprtiv,  so  conversely 
we  find  Daphne  entitlea  A.  ri  wpbs  *AKrtoxctar 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12,  §  5).  The  situation  was  of 
extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains 
and  abundant  wood.  Seleucus  localized  here,  and 
a^Kopriated  to  himsdf  and  his  £unily  the  fi&bles 
of  Apollo  and  the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph 
Daphne.  Hen  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleu- 
cid  monarchs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  em- 
bellished the  plaoe  still  further.  ^Vmong  othei 
honors,  it  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum 
It  is  in  this  character  that  the  place  is  mentioned. 
2  Maoc.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochu*  Epipb  • 
anes  (b.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-prio-i 
Onias,  having  rebuked  Mendaus  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  took  refiige  at  D^hne;  whence  he  was 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Meii- 
elaus,  and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a 
campaign.  Joeephus  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {AnL  xii.  5,  §  1).  When 
Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  &• 
mous  as  a  place  of  pilgriinage  and  vice.  "  Dapk 
nici  ntores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  23d  chi^^ 
ter).  The  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian,  when  Cluistianity 
in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism. 
I1ie  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke  and 
other  traveUers  at  BeU-el-Maa,  "the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (houtes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  ground;  wheie 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  vegetation  are 
In  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary.      J.  S.  H. 

*  Besides  the  fiunous  description  in  Gibbon's 
2'kl  chapter,  referred  to  above,  an  account  of. 
Daphne  and  its  worship  will  be  found  in  K.  0. 
MiiUer's  dissertations  De  AndquttatHnu  Antwck- 
enU  (Gotting.  1829),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Gredi 
inacriptton  of  the  dale  183  b.  c,  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dit* 
covered  in  1858,  in  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Mon^f  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  in  Syria,  and  publiahed,  with  a 
transition,  by  Prof.  James  Hadliey  hi  the  Joumnt 
of  the  American  Oriental  Societjf,  \i.  560-555, 
comp.  vii.  p.  xliv.  The  inseriptior  etone  itself  H 
now  in  the  library  of  Yale  Cr*!^  New  Hai 
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DAIIA  CPyi  [oontracted  fur  the  wofd  be- 
low]: Aapdif;    [Vat.]  Alex.  Aaoa;   Comp.  Aa- 

m8^:   Syr.  Peah.   ^99f :    Anb.    fitjujto  : 

Dara)^  1  Chr.  U.  6.     [Darda.] 

DABDA  f3?T]T  [*«w^  */  vudom;  perfa. 
<A<>mf  t^tsCfef  sea  Dietr.  in  Gee.  t.  r.]:  Aa^tCXa; 
Ales,  row  tap€Mi  [Aid.  wtth  17  M8S.  rhv  Aapr 
8i;  Comp.  rhv  Aap8a^;]  Joseph.  A<(^>8ayos: 
/>9re2a),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  four  men  of  great 
fiune  for  their  wbtdom,  but  who  were  excelled  bj  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  ;jl).  Ethan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
called  '*  the  Ezrachite; "  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  deai^ation  extends  to  the  others.  [Ethan. J 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however,  the  same  four  names  occur 
again  as  **  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  £unily  of 
Pbarez  hi  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  dif- 
Canenoe  that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  ir.  has  been 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
in  Burrington,  i.  206-8);  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Heln-.  Ttxl,  p.  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Taigum  &ad  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Dara.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  chaiit^e 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  pohjt. 
[EzRAHiTB.]  And  further,  the  change  is  iictually 
made  by  the  Tai^gum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  *<  son  of  Zerach.'^ 

3.  The  word  "  son  "  is  usicd  in  Hebrew  so  often 
lo  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  bud  ou  the  "  son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach.**  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "  sons  of  Judah  **  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
first  was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grand- 
son, the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is 
great  plausibility  in  the  coi\}ecture  that  "  Bene 
Mahol"^  means  **  sons  of  the  choir;  *'  in  which  case 
Ihe  men  in  question  were  the  fiunous  musicians,  two 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  Ixxxviii. 
and  Uxxix.     [Mahol.]  (i. 

DAKIO   (Vl»?':»l!,  V^IT^  only  in   pi.; 

»     •  •  • 

lUm.  7'^3'n*|T:  ^puaovs-  ioUduSy  drachma ;  Ezr. 
tt.  69,  viii.  ^7;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not 
>f  a  weight  appears  ftom  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
appellation  of  the  only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer, 
rhe  mentions  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
jna  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
dirge  inue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kii^,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  irrar^p  AapttK6st  or  Aaotuc6s,  I1ie  Darics 
which  have  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure 
((old,  of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
Agure  of  a  king  with  bow  and  Javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
iquare.  T1)eir  full  weight  ijt  about  128  grains  troy, 
or  a  U*tle  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is 
most  orobably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the 
Phosnician  talent  They  nir&t  have  been  the  com- 
mon gold  pieces  of  the  PerMian  empire.  The  oldest 
ihiSi  WB  have  seen  cannot  be  nsfiprred  to  an  earlier 
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periiid  than  alioot  the  time  of  Cyma.  C'umbjMi,  ct 
DaniM  il}-8taspiB,  and  it  is  more  pro}«aii]e  tiwt  tliej 
art:  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even 
that  of  Artaxerxes  I^ongimanus.  Tlien  are,  how- 
e\*er,  gold  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of 
an  okier  style,  found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  atfaer  of  Croesus  or  of  an  eariiei 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpotatia* 
(0-rar^pcs)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, as  these  foUowed  a  Persian  standard,  hat 
Darics  were  struck  under  Cyrus  or  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  origin  of  this  coin  is  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the  moileint 
to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Darius  Hyslai|:ia. 
lliat  the  Greeks  derived  their  distinctive  appelk- 
tion  of  the  coin  from  this  proper  name  cannot  bt 
doubted;  but  the  difiference  of  the  Hebrew  fonm 

of  the  former  fh>m  that  of  the  latter  Q^V*^?, 
renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  GeMniiM 
suggests  the  ancient  Peisian  word  Dara  {I/andw. 
s.  v.),  **king;  **  but  (in  his  Thes,  s.  v.)  uidines  to 
connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  &vor  of  the  derivatioQ  from  l)ara^  it 
mtist  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coina 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins 
than  Danes.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch ( Citn.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silvei 
pieces  similw  in  types  to  the  gold  Danes,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same  stan- 
dard.    See  MciNKY  and  DicL  of  AnL  ait  Dariau 

R  S.  P. 


Daric.  ObT. :  KSng  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling 
Iwaring  Ix>w  and  javelin.  Rev. :  Irregular  lnru«e 
■quare. 

DARITTS  (tt?5Vl?=  Dttrayamtsk,  Tnri^- 
miM,  in  Inscr. :  Aopciot,  1.XX. ;  AnptinaiSy  Stntb. 
xvi.  p.  786;  Aa/>iaiOS,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  se>-era] 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  kp^^iiii  (cVyti) 
tht  rtttrainer ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  ttom 
the  analogy  of  the  Persian  dmresh^  "  restraint :  *' 
Sanskr.  dhdH,  *'  firmly  holding "  (Gesen.  Thes.  s. 
v,y  Hesychius  gives  a  double  derivation :  AapMs 
&vh  nciHTwy  6  ^p6¥ifiOf  vwh  3^  ^pvyu¥  tmmp. 
Others  nave  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  m 
the  modem  Persian  dara^  darab,  **  a  king ;  **  but 
this  sense  of  drira  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  hotdtr^  re> 
strainer ^  as  abo>'e)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  L  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  *& 
the  O.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  O^Tipn  ^,  Dan.  xl.  1; 

Chald.  nSip  '*=?,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerui 
of  the  seed  of  the  Modes  "  (ix.  1),  who  tucoeeded  to 

( /3f2)  ^^  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  cf 
BelshiuEar,  behig  then  sixty-two  yean  oM  (Dan 
V.  31  (LXX.  *Apra^4p^vs\  ix-  D-  Only  one  yaat 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  bol 
that  was  of  great  Importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniil 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignit; 
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[htm.  tI  I  <f.),  probably  in  ooaseqiiflnoe  of  his 
fanner  lerviieB  (cf.  Dan.  t.  17);  ud  after  his 
mirafCulouB  deUreniue,  Darius  iaraad  a  decree  en- 
joining throughout  his  dominions  "reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel "  (Dan.  yi.  26  ff.) 

The  extreme  obecuritj  of  the  Bab^onian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  difibi^nt  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
In  history.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  UystaspiSf  rests  on  no  plausible  evi< 
denoe,  and  may  be  dismisMd  at  once  (liongerice, 
Dan.  p.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Joaephus  (AnL  x.  1 1,  §  4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Oerthddt;  Von 
LengerlLe;  Havemick,*  Hengstenbeig;  Auberlen, 
Darnel  und  d.  Offenbartmg^  p.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  ha  was 
{Cyaxares  11.)  **the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
9ges "  (Joseph.  I  c.  ^y  'Affrvdyovs  vi6s,  rrtpow 
8^  irap^  rots  "EAAijO'iv  iKetKtiro  6¥0fui)y  who  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media.  It 
Is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyazares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fiust  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  CyruSf  who 
manried  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  dviwn  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
\.  6,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  6,  §  19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  olgection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  ihib  existoice  uf  a  second  Cy- 
axares  is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebulur, 
Geach,  Am,  «.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyitu 
[filius]  Cyaxarisy  which  has  been  quoted  from  an 
inscription  (Auberien,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbnrungj 
p.  18),  is  either  a  fidae  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
translation  (Niebuhr,  Guch.  Am.  u.  Bnb.  214,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  iEschylus  (/'eix  766  f.) 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  "  Astyages  '*  was  the  last  king  of  tlie 
Mede«,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  mate  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  109,  127  ff ) ;  and  Cyrus  appears  as  the  imme- 
Uate  successor  of  "Astyages**  in  the  Chronicle 
bf  Euaeblus  {Ckron,  ad  01.  54;  Syncell.  p.  188; 
cf.  Btl  and  Dragon^  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer,  RtnhoOrL  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gfsch.  Am.  u. 
Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rei)- 
resentod  as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,*'  the 
last  king  of  the  Medea,  and  this  spears  to  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  probtem.  llie  name  "  As- 
tyages **  was  national  and  not  pOTsonal  [Amty  auks], 
and  Ahasuerus  {Achfukverosh)  represents  the  name 
{Huwiik'hfhaira)  Cyaxares,  borne  by  tlie  father  of 
"Astyages"  (Tcb.  xiv.  15).  The  description  of 
thu  unnamed  king  uj  iCschylus  <>  (/.  c.)  as  one  whose 
*<fBelings  were  guided  by  wisdom**  {^p4v§s  ykp 
9brod  0ufthp  <ijiaKoarp6<t>ovy)',  is  applicable  to  the 
Darius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus. 
And  as  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  Darius  be- 
fbre  the  timo  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Schoi.  ad  Arist. 
Socle*.  598  AaotiKol  —  ovk  iwh  Aaptiov  i  ou 
i^p^ov  irarp6st  c^^A'  &4>*  irdpov  riyhs  iraKcuori- 
oou  fiaai\9<i»s  wvoiiiffBi\a<uf.  cf.  Suidas  s.  r.  Aa- 
PUk6s)'  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages) occupied  the  throne  of  Ilabyk>n  as  supreme 
lovereign  with  Nerigalsarasnr  as  vawal-prince,  after 


<■  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  JEBC^vlu•  cbar- 
irtsrlap*  Cyaxareo  (I )  as  Urfitn  ,  .  .  h  wpttrht  ^fiwi" 
f  rkPATOL,  while  Sir  H.  BawUoson  (Notes  on  Ike  History 
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the  murder  of  £vil-inerod«oh  (Belshaotf )  b.  c 
559,  one  year  imly  remams  for  this  Median  supreoft> 
acy  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus  b.  o.  558,  in  exael 
accordance  with  the  notioes  in  Daniel  (Niebuhr 
L  c),  and  the  i^)parent  incompleteness  of  the  polil- 
ical  arrangements  which  Darius  "purposed**  to 

make  (Dan.  vL  3,  /I'^tT^.).     For  the  short  dura- 

• 

tlou  of  his  supreme  power  may  have  caused  his 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.)  —  a  work 
congenial  to  his  character  —  to  fisdl  into  abeyance, 
BO  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis:  a  supposiUon  at  least 
as  probable  as  that  there  is  any  oonfiision  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius 'with  Astyages  on  the  as- 
sumpUon  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (a.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at  se\'en 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted  abo\'e; 
and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the  genoal 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  sou  of  Utstaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  PerK>-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  aooonling  to  the 
popdar  legend  (Herod,  i.  209, 210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [An- 
TAXEKXEs],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefii  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suo> 
cess  of  the  pkit  was  placed  upon  the  throne  b.  c. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Oambyses,  and  the  confusioD 
of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  intemipted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name 
of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bnb. 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  (c.  b.  c.  516).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylma  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  IJbya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.),  and  India 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  'l*hrace  and  Macedonia  acknowl- 
edged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  iSgaean  were  added  to  his  dominion  hi  Asia 
Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.  c.  513^505). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  coltision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now 
inevitable.  His  pbns  were  again  thwartkl  by  n- 
bellion.  Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2)  fol 
lowed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died,  b.  c- 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  compkled  (Heiod 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur 
sued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost  For  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  weU 
as  a  political  re^'olution,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Magian  fiuth  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  ddiverer 
(Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
B.  c.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assnmwi  soma 
sotidity,  Haggil  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1, 10)  and  Zeohariah 

of  BabyUmin^  p.  80,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  ol 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Ihtwakk^uum 
(Gyaxarss),  In  spits  of  the  history  of  Hsrodotus 
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■MOimged  tbeir  ooimtrymeD  to  mume  the  work 
gf  mtoniion  (Ezr.  y.  1  ff.)t  and  when  their  pro- 
eeedings  came  to  the  king^s  knowledge  be  confirmed 
the  decree  of  Cyrua  by  a  new  edict,  and  the  teniple 
waa  finiabed  in  four  yean  (b.  c.  616,  Ezr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  uaed  beftm  that  time 
(Zech.  vu.  2,  3). 

3.  Darius  the  Pkksiaii  (Neb.  zii.   22,     ^ 

^?l§n)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  H.  No- 
thua'  (Ochus),  kmg  of  Persia  b.  c.  424-3—405-4, 
if  the  wliole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  impn>l)able,  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  liigh- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexandkr],  points  to  Darius  HI.  Codomanus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
■a,  B.  c.  336-330  (1  Maoc.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Arch- 
aoL  u.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d,  Einl.  §  152,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  <^  the  passage. 
[Nkiiemiaii.]  B.  K.  W. 

4.  (Aofkfior;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Aopiov :  Arixu), 
Areus,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians  (I  Alacc.  xii.  7). 
[Abkus.] 

DARKNESS  (Tl??n,  fern,  form  Hjlpn, 
and  with  much  variation  hi  the  vowel  points:  eitS- 
rof  )t  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  God,  as  that  out  of  wbi<£  He  speaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21 ; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
offiered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
light  to  the  people  of  Israd.  In  the  description 
of  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  ovovpreading 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  Ac.,  is  constantly 
mclttded  (Is.  xiii.  9, 10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29;  Maris  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxL  25;  Rev.  vi. 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  m  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
minculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  k>ng  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  i»t)ceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  M  iratrcof  r^w  y^v  of  Matt 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  hais  beoi  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  edipee  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  uoon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fagti  Romania  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the 
evoit.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  eariy  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
eflbct  collected  by  Whiston  ( TesUnumy  of  PhUffon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Chigen,  however,  ad  he. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  IfaU.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
foil,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
h-Korladri  6  1i\ios  means  to  allege  that  het  as  the 
MHise.  llie  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
oeen  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origeo  adv.  CtU.  p.  80;  but  the  argument,  unless 
tin  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
ttems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  wmray  r^¥  y^v  to  Judoa.  Dean  Alford 
[ad  loc  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
•h%  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
m  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Pbltgon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  TValles 
nd  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judna  is  highly  probable: 
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and  the  Evangelist's  iestimooy  to  rimflar  phoDOoi 
ena  of  a  ooinddent  darkness  and  earthquake,  takes 
in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time 
gi^^  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  for- 
mer speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter 
Wieselcr  {Chron,  Synop.  p.  388),  however,  and  Dt 
Wette  (Comm.  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  finr  the  cmd* 
fixion,  and  n^ect  that  explanation  of  the  darknena. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  alac 
of  great  force;  for  an  eclipse  seMom  bists  in  great 
intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the  other  bmd, 
Seyffiuth  (Chronclog.  .SVicr.  pp.  58,  59)  nnuntaJM 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  following 
the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thun,  admitting  tha 
year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  tlie  argument  for 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  tliis 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  at 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  de^;ree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  pretematund  {ib.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykea, 
Dit$er(aUon  on  the  Ec£pae  mentioned  by  Pklegumy 
and  Defence  of  same,  Lond.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statnnent  of  Phlegcin. 
Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expressbn,  ^'  land  of 
darkness,"  uaed  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignoranee 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  q>irittul  light 
(John  i.  5;  iii.  19).  H.  H. 

DARTCON  0H|T|7  [bearer,  Fiirst]:  Aap- 
kAv,  AopK^fy;  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  AcpicM^:]  Dercom). 
Children  [sons]  of  Daikon  were  among  the  ^*  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  frx>m  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  U.  56;  Neh.  vu.  58).     [Lo- 

ZON.] 

•  DARLINQ,  twice  in  the  A  V.,  Ps.  xxii.  20, 
and  XXXV.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  something  in- 
expressibly dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homer's 
<^(Aor  irijp,  and  PhOo's  rifuvrdrn  "C.  ^x^)-  "  My 

only  one "  would  be  more  correct  for  *T'^n^,  the 
original  word,  applied  property  (masc.  or  fern.)  to 
something  which  exists  singly  and  cannot  be  repb^ed 
if  kist,  as  an  only  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  or  daughter 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Paahna,  as  above,  the  Sept. 
has  riiv  /ioroycyq  fiov,  and  the  Vulg.   "  nnicam 


meam. 


U. 


•  DART.     [Arms.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DATHAN  (in'J  [p«h.  fonUmm,  canctmed 
with  founUiina\'.  AaBdv''  Dathan)^  a  Keubeuite 
chieftain,  son  of  JSUab,  who  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Korah  the  Uvite  (Num.  zvi.  1,  [12, 24,  25, 27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [Ecdus.  xlr. 
18] ).  R.  W.  B. 

DATH'EMA  (AidBtuai  Alex,  and  Joaephm. 
AdBe/ia;  other  MSS.  Ad/ieBa;  [Sin.  Aaaoi^:] 
Dathenui)^  a  fortreas  {rh  6j(vp»fM;  Joseph,  tppa^ 
pioy)  in  which  the  Jews  of  Gilead  took  raiuge  non 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  n- 
lieved  by  Judas  and  Jonathan  (24).  They  nurdied 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  Idl  it  fbt 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  Ramtha,  pointe  to  Kamoth-Gikad,  which  cai 
hardly  foil  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewals 
however  (iv.  359,  note)  would  correct  this  to  Dam 
(Aa,  which  he  compares  with  Dkat/d,  a  phoe  i» 
ported  by  Burckhardt.  O* 
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DAUGHTBR  (Baik,  DS,  oontr.  from  ri;^, 

kB.of  723:  9iryar4p:/&i).    1.  The  word  ia  uied 

b  Scripture  not  ouly  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  feoude  deecendimt,  much  in  the 

■UDO  way  and  like  extent  with  ]$,  eon  (Gen.  zxIt. 
M,  uxi.  43).     [See  Chuldrkm;   Education. 

WOMEM.] 

9.  In  a  kindred  Mue  the  JGnnale  inhabitant!  of 
a  pboe,  a  country,  or  the  femalee  of  a  particuhu* 
rocsy  are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vL  2,  xxvii.  46, 
xiriii.  6,  zzxvi.  2;  Num.  zxv.  1;  Deut.  zxiii.  17; 
la.  iU.  lU;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xliz.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xziU. 
28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Pro v.  zzzi.  29). 

4.  Thoee  addicted  to  particular  forma  of  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds 
(IvccL  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches 
•>f  a  tree  (Clen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
it6ori  (lAm.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
**  daughter  of  90  years,*'  to  denote  the  age  <^  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  In  genersl,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  bdongiug 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  m.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlviii.  18, 11.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ex.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiu.  4). 

7.  But  mora  specifically  of  d^)endeut  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  oorreUtive 
** mother"  ia  i^)plied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii. 
11,  16;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  vu.  28;  2  Sam.  xx. 
19). 

f/azerim  ia  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  ^  villages  "  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 

4  '*city  "  ('/r;  "^^V),     But  in  one  phu»  Bat/t  is 

used  as  if  for  acmiething  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7)  —  **her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  fix>m  Ilttztrim^ 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
I  Chr.  xWii.  1  — Gath;  2  Chr.  xxviu.  18  — Sho- 
eho,  Hmnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  empk>yed  alternately,  and  to  i\\  ap- 
pearance quite  indiscriminately.     [Villagk.] 

H.  W.  P. 

DA'VID  (yrj,  TI'J  [bthvtd]:*^  LXX.  Ao- 
Ua;  [Vat  AovfiS:]  K.*T.  [Elx.]  Aafil^  [Grieeb. 
Aau(3;  Laehm.  Tisch.  Tr^.]  Aavc^fi),  the  son  of 
Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
aeten  in  the  O.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  oom- 
parii^  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
works  of  hia  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
lejuh  ia  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
w  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
Before  the  Chiiatian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Ciesar. 

Thi)  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  intc  six  classes:  — 

a  The  shorter  form  Is  u.«ed  In  the  earll«r  books ; 
PMlesd,  evwywben  except  In  1  K.  Ui.  14,  and  m  Chr., 
Mr.,  Neb.,  Osnt.,  Hos.,  Am.,  Bl  xzziv.  28,  and  SEs?b., 
Ii  whlah  llM  loDger  form  is  found.    The  Axmbio  form 

M  Iks  name^  lii  comvntr  use,  Is  0%ti^y  DAood, 
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I.  The  origmal  Hebrew  authoritiea:  — 

1.  The  Davidic  porUon  of  the  PaafaDa,^  in- 
cluding auch  fragmeuta  aa  are  preserved  tc 
us  from  othw  sources,  namely,  2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xxU.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7. 
[Psalms.] 

2.  The  **  Chronicles  "  or  "  State-papers  "  of 
Darid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  k)st, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10;  with  the  suf^tlementaiy  notices  con- 
tained in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  Tlie  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  hia- 
toriana,  Nicolaua  of  Damascua  in  hia   Univer$al 
Oiitory  (Joseph.  AnL  viL  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemna 
in  hia  History  of  the  Kinyt  of  Judah  (Eus.  Praap 
£v.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocr^'phal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabriciua,  Codex  p§eudynffraphu$  V.  Tesf.  pp.  906- 
1006.  (1.)  Pa.  di.,  on  hia  victory  over  Goliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  God,  on  madness,  on  hia  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Tonple.  (3.) 
A  charm  againat  fire.  (X  these  the  £nt  alone 
deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  -— 

1.  The  additiona  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Joaephus,  AnL  vi.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditiona  preaerved  in  Jo- 
rome'a  QuoMtumee  Hebraiom  in  Ubroe  Re- 
gum  el  Paraiipomewm  (vol.  iii.,  Vcnioa 
ed.). 

3.  The  Babbinical  traditions  reported  in  Baa- 
nage,  HitL  dee  Jtdfe^  lib.  v.  c.  2;  Calmet*a 
Dictionary.,  art.  D.tvid. 

v.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, U.  250-252,  xxxviU.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82,  xxii. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selectione  from  the 
Kwdn,  p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Legend*, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  ofter. 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon 
ographs  on  almost  every  point  in  his  Ufe.  In  Eog- 
lish,  the  beat  known  ia  Dr.  Chandler'a  L(/e,  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choiai*a, 
and  that  in  Bayle'a  Dictionnry.  llie  moat  recent, 
and  probably  the  beat  treutment  ia  that  in  £wald  s 
GeechichU  dee  Volkee  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  mon 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  U<^ra- 
phies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan :  I.  His  youth 
before  hia  introduction  to  the  court  of  SauL  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  Ufe  of  D:tvid  contains  in  man> 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  futun 


1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script- 
ures his  femily  are  well  known  to  us  by  nama 
and  are  pot  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. Thej  niay  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eak)gy. 


b  In  quoting  the  Psshns  In  conneetkm  with  tin 
hisp'Ty,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  Cities  (as 
•zpNSsIng  the  Jewish  tnditloos),  partly  by  the  Inlir 
nal  evldenee,  as  verified  by  the  Judgmont  of  Hetase 
asbolani 
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It  thiu  appears  that  David  waa  the  joiingest  Mm, 
probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  fiunily  of  ten. 
HiB  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  fitther,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvu.  12).  His  parents  both  Uved  tiU 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  zzii.  3). 
llirough  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
ha  never  lost,  (a.)  His  connection  with  Moab 
Uiniugh  his  great^^randmotber  Kuth.  Tliis  he 
kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Af  oab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
zxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  beoi  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Ruth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6.)  His  birthplace,  Bi'rrifLEiiKM.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Betlileliem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  itiMdents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
rhimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  I>avid 
with  Bethleliem  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Bethlehem,  ^  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  <^  David  ''  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Li  none  of  the  tribes  does  Uie  tribal  feel- 
ing i^pear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
seeiuity  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  tlie  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusi>'e  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

{d,)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David, 
Uiey  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
^esas;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Nijiash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  1  )avid'8  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  con- 
cubine' of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse? 
lliis  would  agree  with  the  difference  of  age  between 
David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the 
■me  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses 
which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam. 

o  Ibo  later  rabbis  repreaent  hiro  as  bom  in  adnl- 
Thto  la  probably  a  coane  loihrBnoe  from  Ps.  11. 


*  ;  but  It  may  possibly  have  relbrence  to  a  fcradltton  of 
lis  abuvs.  On  tbs  othsr  hand,  in  ths  earl<er  rabbis 
«s  have  an  attsmpt  at  '' Immaeolate  conosptlon." 


X.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvIL 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  Uie  &mily  he  may  poari< 
bly  have  received  firam  his  parents  the  name,  which 
fint  ap})ears  in  him,  of  David^  the  btloved,  the  dor-' 
ting.  But,  perhaps  for  thu  same  reason,  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  bretiiroi.  The  eldert 
brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treated  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  ai 
the  eldest  brothons  of  huge  families  are  apt  to  do : 
his  command  was  regarded  in  the  fiunily  as  law 
(xx.  29);  and  the  fiither  looked  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (x\i.  11 ),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  Hie 
familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  weR 
the  ddest  of  the  whole  fiunily,  were  probably  <^  the 
same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  thnse  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  tliem  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David  shared 
with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excdled. 
One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eld- 
est son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became 
the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xx>-ii.  32). 
It  is  a  ooi^ecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( C^.  Utb.  on  1  Sam.  xril.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  being 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  is 
hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  fiunily  circle.  Th/en 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  see- 
rificial  feast,  at  which  Jebse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.     At  this  or  suih  like  feast  (x?i. 

They  make  Nahash  —  "  tho  aarpent "  —  to  be  anoChst 
name  of  Jesse,  bcxatuse  h«  had  no  slit  sxc«pt  that 


which  he  oontiacted  teem  the  original  ssrpint;  an4 
thus  David  inhsrited  none.    {Jwaar*,  Qu.  HA.  fai 
xvU.  26.) 
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1)  Mddedf  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel, 
iiiring  a  heifer  before  himi  and  having  in  his  hand 
a  horn  of  the  oonsecnted  otl<>  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  eiden  of  the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this 
apparition,  bat  were  reassured  by  the  august  visitor, 
and  inrited  bj  him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrifidug 
the  hei£nr.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The  psrty 
were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  gtood 
with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as  if  for  an  in- 
ritation  to  begin  (oomp.  iz.  22).  Ue  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldeat,  by  ^  his  height  *'  and  ^^  his  coun- 
tenance," aeemed  Uie  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  bead  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said.  There  r»- 
maineth  yet  the  yomigest,  and  behold  he  keepeth 
the  sheep.'* 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  oon« 
trasting  with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He 
had  red  ^  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a  beard.<'  His 
bright  eyes  ^  are  especially  mentioned  (zri.  12),  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  (*'  fitir  of  eyes,'*  **  comely," 
**  goodly,"  xri.  12,  18,  xrii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  Mis  swiftness  and 
actirity  made  him  (like  bis  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts*  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
33,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  aiiotted 
in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  femily  (comp.  the 
ease  of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Rachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  Mohammed;  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout 
the  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
liy  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a  switch  or  wand  <  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xrii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  b*j  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  afe  of  Darid  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
'^  taken  firom  the  sheepfolds,  firom  following  the 
twos  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  int^^ty  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skUlfiibiMs  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixxriii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  ^  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 

a  «  The  oil; "  so  Joseph.  Ant.  ri.  8,  f  1. 

6  1  Sam.  xri.  U,  zril.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-ha;rad; 
Tv^^cxiyv,  LXX. ;  m/ut^  '^ulg. :  the  same  word  as  for 
Esau,  G  lo.  XXV.  26.  The  rabbis  (probably  from  this) 
my  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Joseph os  (Ant.  ri.  8,  $  1 ) 
bakes  It  his  tawny  compIexioQ  (£av0bt  riiv  XP^' 
flee  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

?  1  Sam.  xxl.  18. 

d  "  neree,  quick ; "  y^ybt  r^  o^cftf  (Joseph.  An^ 

8, 1 1). 

•  The  flune  word  as  Is  used  in  Geo.  xzz.  87 ,  Jer  i. 
J ;  Bos.  IV.  12. 

/  It  Is  nselese  to  speenlatp  on  the  extent  to  which 
%  inlsslnn  was  kr  -twu  to  himself  or  to  others.    Jom- 
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from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  Impressed  on  his 
after  life.  **  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  ** 
(2  Sam  xxiiL  1)  —  **  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  ual 
of  the  people**  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19)  — '«I  took  thee 
fiom  the  sheqwote  "  (2  Sam.  riL  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase 
away  his  madness  by  music,  one  <tf  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  Darid.  Saul,  with  l£e  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  Darid*s  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  wm  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Pmlms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their  vo- 
cation with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (1  Sam. 
X.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Nawth ;  comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
to  which  he  afterwards  returned  ss  to  his  natural 
home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).^ 

Wliether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  Darid's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23d,  from  its  sulgect  of  the  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by  Ewald 
somewhat  later),  may  wdl  have  been  suggested  by 
this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  sud  29th,A  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  David>,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  may  more  naturally 
be  referred  to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulla,  <frc.  (Pfe.  vii.  2,  xxil.  20, 
21),  must  be  reminiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  first  acquired  the 
art  which  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "the  inventcM'  of  instruments  of 
music**  (Am.  ri.  5);  "with  his  whole  heart  be 
sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him  *'  (Ee- 
dus.  xlvii.  8).  * 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
Ufe  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defense  of  his  father's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xrii.  84,  36).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  giurds  for  his 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines 
(xri.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  ekler  brother  immediately  guessed  thai 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the  battle 
(xvii.  28).  To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  wp 
are  next  introduoed. 

There  is  no  perfectly  saUsfiutory  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1 
Sam.  xri.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  56-58.    The  fint 

phus  {Ant,  ri.  8,  f  1)  says  that  Samusl  whtepsied  It 
into  his  ear. 

9  Tho  Hnssnlman  tnulitiooB  represent  him  ss  skillsil 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth  —  the  usuiil  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bbtbuhsil 
p.  293  a. 

A  The  Huasulman  traditions  describe  him  ss  under, 
standing  the  langusgeof  birds  (A'oron,  xxl.  9,  xxil.  16j. 

'  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  Is  osllsd 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  '<  the  Apostle,"  so  Da- 
rid Is  "  the  Pmpktt  of  God."  In  Well's  LegemU,  p. 
15T,  A  ft  str'cing  (Mental  desoripdon  of  his  powen 
as  a  psalmist:  *^B»  oould  Imitate  the  thnndsre  Ot 
heavwn,  the  roar  of  the  Uoo,  tlM  notss  of  ths  vlghttn 
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itetei  thai  D»Tid  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
bname  hia  armor-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
diann  of  his  music  in  MTfff^ging  the  king's  mebui- 
ehnlj.  The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
Bhq>herd  with  his  Other's  fk>ckS|  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  bj 
Kennicott  (who  ai^gues  the  question  at  length,  DU- 
iertadon  on  Hebrew  Ttxt,  418-432,  654-558), 
ngects  the  narraUve  in  1  Sam.  xvu.  12-81,  55-58, 
as  spurious.  But  the  intcnud  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  fiivor,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  l>avid*s 
lifis.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
poses i  Sam.  xn.  14-23.  Another  ezidanation 
supposes  thai  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not 
the  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  David's 
first  i^ipeanmce,  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
already  noticed.^* 

The  scene  of  the  battle  ia  at  Ephes-dammim, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounten  **  the  bound  of  bkxxl." 
Saul's  army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Ivlah  or  **  the  Terebinth  '*  runs  between  them.^  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
|ilete  armor,  insults  the  comparatively  defenseless 
braelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  ak>ne  appears  to 
be  well  armed  (xvii.  38 ;  comp.  iii.  20).  No  one 
can  be  found  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  i^ipears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  his 
fisther  with  ten  baves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  treth  from  the  sheep- 
folds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
bears  the  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war  cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  Tlie  martial  spirit  of  the 
lK>y  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal  messengen  <^)  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.''  Then  he  bean  the  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  —  sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  bean  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  the  king  —  goes  with  the  impetuosity  of 

a  *  On  the  question  of  ths  consistency  of  the  dif- 
fsrent  passages  referred  to  in  this  parsgraph,  see  addi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  article.  H. 

b  Tariations  in  the  oonunoD  account  are  suggested 
by  two  other  paoages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is 
stated  that  ^  QoUath  of  Oath,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
•vas  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David, 
>nt)  by  Blhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  combined  with 
JM  fiict  that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  asuaUy 
cameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (il.  28,  611)  the  in- 
pniooB  coqjecture  that  the  name  of  Ooliath  (which  is 
cnly  given  twice  to  DavieTs  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvU  4, 
xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict  of  the  real 
OoliAth  with  JOhanan,  whose  Bethlehemlte  origin  has 
lad  to  the  confusloa.  Jerome  {Qu.  HA.  ad  toc.)iaakm 
Bhanan  Iha  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  12, 
ileoBikr  (or  more  probably  Shaaunah,  2  Sam.  xxlii.  11) 
Is  nid  to  have  fought  with  David  at  Epkes-datnmim 
sgminst  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  conme  possible  that 
the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two  encounters 
between  Isrsel  and  the  PhllistloM ;  but  it  may  also 
Indkats  that  David's  first  acqualntanee  with  Beasv, 
afterwards  one  of  bis  chief  captains,  was  made  on  this 
OMmorablr  occasion. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Bwald  Is  wholly  unnecessary. 
nie  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
aoUath  (ses  above)  as  tbs  Philistine  whom  Rhanan 
r,  and,  as  tbs  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  dlsUn- 
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youth  from  soldier  to  toUier  taOdog  of  tht  mtjk. 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  1^  is  Intndooed 
to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat.  Hisvictoryora 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  oonspieuouf 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  aimpb 
wei^ns  with  which  it  was  accomplished  —  not  th# 
armor  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  large 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  canied 
with  him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  whiefa  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  from  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.*  Two 
trophies  long  remained  of  the  battle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up 
behind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabeniacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  9);  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  dther  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequentiy  at  Jerusalem.  [Nob.]  Pb.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is  by 
the  title  in  the  LXX.  "agunst  Goliath."  fiut 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Pnlter,  and  which,  though  probably 
mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  u] 
this  early  period  of  his  Ufe:  ^^  This  ia  the  psahn  ol 
David's  own  writing  (?)  {iZiirvpa^s  cis  Aav(8' 
and  outside  the  number,  when  ne  fought  the  ainglc 
combat  with  Goliath."  "  I  waa  small  amongat  my 
brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  £sther*s  house. 
I  was  feeding  my  &ther's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who 
shall  teU  it  to  my  Lord?  He  ia  the  Lord,  lie 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel?)  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  fiocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  Iwauti- 
fiil  and  tall,  but  the  Lmd  was  not  well  pksased  with 
them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philirtine,  and  he 
cursed  me  by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword 
and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  rqiroach 
from  the  children  of  Israel."/ 

II.  ReUitions  with  SauL  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  Hie  victory  over  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning-point  lA  his  career.  Saul 
inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to  his 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  romantic 
friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths  togethiar  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  »  of 
die  Israelitish  women  announced  that  they  fi^  that 

gulsbes  the  time  and  place  of  David's  vietoiy  flrom  the 
time  and  place  of  Elhanan's  victory  (which  was  aftw 
David  became  king  and  at  Oob),  he  moat  liave  had  In 
view  different  pL^Ustiocs  who  bore  this  nsme.  If  they 
were  brothen  (comp.  2  Ssm.  xxi.  22),  the  second  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other's  name  after  hie 
death,  and  If  they  were  not,  the  Hebrews  might  nai 
urally  enoQgh  speak  of  them  by  the  «uue  namc^n^ed  fa 
a  sort  of  repTCSentatlve  sense  (OoUath  s  giant,  hero). 
"  The  brother  of"  in  A.  V .,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  Is  itaUdasd, 
but  very  possibly  states  what  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  referred  to.  For  other  suggestfone.  Pee 
Wordsworth,  Book*  of  Samuel,  p.  122. 

It  is  Justly  remarked  above  that  B|^es-danunlm  (or 
Pas-dammlm.  a  shorter  form,  1  Chr.  xl.  18)  within  the 
ralley  of  Slab  (which  see),  may  have  been  the  seene 
of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  was  near  the  frontiar 
of  the  hostile  races,  and  flghtfaig  between  them  mnsi 
often  have  taken  place  there.  H. 

c  The  same  word  is  nsed  as  tn  1  Sam.  xxli.  17. 

</  As  in  1  Sam.  Iv  16,  2  Sam.  xvlil.  22. 

e  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  WsUHi  Legtmd§ 
p.  168. 

/  Of  these  and  of  like  son^,  Bonsan  (BAdmtrk 
(>ref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  exprssskm  In  2  Ssn. 
1,  not  tf  the  sweet  sliwor  of  Insal,"  bnl  **  the 
of  tbs  songs  of  Israel." 

0  See  Fabrklos,  Out  pmwUpigr.  f.  T.  I  M6 
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b  liim  Imel  had  now  fimnd  •  deUvenr  migbtier 
BVMi  thsD  SouL  And  in  those  flongs,  and  in  the 
fune  which  David  thus  acqiuKd,  iroa  laid  the  foun- 
iation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towaida  him 
which,  mingling  with  the  king's  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  ftiture  relations  to  David. 

Tliree  new  qualities  now  began  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character.  The  first  was  hu 
prudence.  It  had  been  ahieady  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
^*  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
9ver  it  is  emphatically  said,  **  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  Uie  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  ddicate  and  difiiciilt  situation.  It  was  that 
pecuUar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  perse- 
cuted Israelites  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  instance 
uf  it  appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  *'^eesneth  it  to 
you  a  tight  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  sedng 
that  1  am  a  poor  man  and  tightly  esteemed  ? " 
(zviii.  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
ibrbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  He  is  the 
firrt  examfJe  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  dearly  derived  fit>m  tliis  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  tiroes  was, 
M  As  the  Ijord  tiveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity*'  (2  Sam.  iv.  9;  1  K.  i.  29);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  takoi  even 
Utertdly  ft^om  shelter  against  pursuers,  stipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  zviii.  36),  hiding-places  m 
itKks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (zzzi.  SM)),  strong 
fastnesses  (zviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itadf  into  four 
portions :  — 

1.  His  tife  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  zviii.  2-ziz.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (zvi.  21,  zviii.  2),  then  made 
eaptain  ovor  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe —  (zviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  oi&oe  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,^ 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (zz.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  <»e  of  which  be  won  his  wifo,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistme  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  raUied  at  the  disastrous  dose  of  Saul's  reign.^ 
He  ako  still  performed  from  time  to  tame  the  office 


«  1  Sam.  xz.  25,  zzil.  U,  as  explained  by  Kwald, 
V.  96. 

b  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  mar- 
rkg*  with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  zvliL  17-19).  is  omitted  in 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  (Atit.  ri.  10,  §  1/  Then  ta  the 
Mme  obllteratlan  of  her  name  in  the  ezistiog  Text  of 
I  Sam.  xzi.  8. 

c  The  flint  of  these  (1  Sam.  xvtil.  9-11)  ta  omitted 
m  tlie  Tatteaa  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Joavph  (AhS.  ri. 

d  For  the  MossnlmaB  legend,  see  WeOs  Legtnds^ 
9  IM. 
«  The  allMioiis  to  his  danger  frw  the  Bei^Jamile 
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of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  1^  SmI 
lo  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violenoe  into  whidi 
the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,<^  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  lifo  was  no  longer  safe.  Ha 
had  two  fiuthfU  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  MichaL  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,^  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  rtealth.  Biichal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltid),  and  he 
saw  her  no  more  till  bug  after  her  father's  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Vi,  lix.  Internal  eridence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  ri.«  and  vii.  to  this  period.  Ir 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contem^^te  the 
necessity  of  flight;  in  the  Utter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  perKvn  not  named  in  the  histoiy 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  — ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamite, 
and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  ziz.  18-zzi.  15).  — (a.) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Hamah, 
to  Samud.  This  is  the  first  recorded  oocauon  of 
his  meeUng  with  Samud  since  the  original  inter- 
view during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devote  him- 
sdf  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
phetical office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and  dangen 
of  pubtic  life.  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny  still 
Up  to  this  time  both  tiw  king  and  himsdf  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  zz.  6, 26). 
But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character;  and  David's  danger 
proportionaUy  greater.  The  secret  interriew  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably 
handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm 
already  ezeited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at 
Kamah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  take  refuge,  tike  Ooriolanus,  or  Themia- 
todes  in  tike  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  vidted  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabemade,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  zzii.  9,  lA, 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pre- 
tezt  of  a  secret  mission/  from  Saul,  he  gained  an 
answer  firom  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated 
loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  GioHath. 
**  There  is  mme  like  that:  give  it  me."  The  inci- 
dent was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  only  surrivor  from  the  massacre  in  which 
David's  vidt  involved  the  house  of  Ahimdech 
Secondly,  fkom  Ahimdech's  surrender  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  the  moial  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  is  the  only  allud<»  made  to 
David's  tife  in  the  N.  T.9  (Matt.  zii.  3;  Mark  ii. 

areheis  (Ps.  zi.  2),  to  his  fligSit  like  a  Mrd  to  the 
mountains  (zi.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  zxri.  29),  and  probably 
to  the  ndghbortiood  of  the  Dead  flea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Sn-gedi. 

/  The  statement  rf  his  pretended  misilon  is  <Bf 
tennt^  given  In  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
most  be  observed  that  tlie  yoang  men  spoken  ef 
as  his  enmpaaiaas  wars  imaginary.  He  was  qniti 
alone. 

9  T  Is  a  eharaeterisHo  Jewish  comment  (as  disttn- 
gnishitd  firom  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  tl«4 
bread  wna  oselMS  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb,  Id  lor.). 
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H«  Tioke  ii.  3,  4).  It  is  also  oommemonted  by 
the  tnditbxuil  title  of  Pa.  lU. 

(L)  Hia  atay  at  the  ooiirt  of  Achish  was  abort. 
Diaoowed  poeaiblj  bj  "  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  hia 
pnsenoe  revived  the  natioiud  enmitj  of  the  Philia- 
tinea  againat  their  former  conqueror;  and  he  only 
aMaped  by  feigning  madneaa,''  violent  gestures, 
playing  on  the  gatea  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or 
cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  (1  Sam.  xzi.  18,  LXX.)-  The  56th  and 
34th  psalms  are  both  refened  by  their  titles  to  this 
event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does  not  appear  in 
the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized  aa  a  prisoner 
by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish,  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called)  Abimeleoh. 

3.  His  life  aa  an  independent  outlaw  (xxU.  1- 
xxvt  35.  (a.)  Hia  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
AdullarHj  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khureitun  (see  Bonar's  JyindnfPi^misey 
p.  344).  From  ita  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  £unily,  now  feeling  them- 
■elves  insecure  from  Saul*s  fury  (zzii.  1).  This 
was  probalily  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
waa  vnoni^st  the  earliest  (1  Chr.  zi.  16,  20:  1  Sam. 
xzvi.  i3;  2  Sam.  udu.  13,  18).  Beside  these, 
were  outlawi  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Caiiaanites  —  of 
whom  tbe  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  HiUite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).'^ 

{b.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  {B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  AffiMda,  the  Grecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  AfnUed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5;  1  (Jhr. 
xii.  16),  in  the  neighborhood  of  £n-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  he  had  deposited  his  aged  pareota,  for  tbe 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  {ib.  3).  The 
neighboring  king,  Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  another  com- 
panion appears  for  the  first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel, 
Uie  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5) ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
shivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  tbe  well  of  liethlehem,  and 
David's  chivahous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (I  Chr.  zi.  16-19:  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  ele\'en  fierce  Gadite  <* 
mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  zii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  ram  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  imder  his 
aephew  Aniasai,  who  henceforth  attached  himself 
tc  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
'  ul  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  tbe  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and   relieved  Keilah  (also  unknown),  in 

«  This  is  the  ftu):()ect  of  one  of  Savld^s  apocry- 
pbsl  colloquies  (Fnbricius,  Cod.  pseudepifgr.  V.  T.  p. 
1002). 

b  Sibbeohai,  who  kills  the  giant  »t  Oob  (2  Sam.  zxl. 
\A\,  l»  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hlttite. 

t'  fled,  as  Jerome^s  Jewish  rtommentators  observe 
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which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  hia 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  ins. 
portaot  ally  —  Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  tbt 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest's 
Ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which 
David  had  hitherto  reoa^'ed  firom  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9, 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined 
him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii. 
13). 

{(L)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  tlie  littk 
army  to  keqp  together.  They  escaped  fh)m  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go,'* 
amongat  the  &stneases  of  Judah.  Henoefort]h  it 
becomes  diflKult  to  foUow  hia  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localitisB, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seema  to  be  twioe 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  zziv.  1-22,  xzvi.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Z^» 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphitea  betray  his  movements 
to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  troacberous  Ziphitea  Vieating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men  stationed  to 
catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hilk 
(1  Sam.  xxiU.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  zziv.  11, 
xzvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and 
pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  first  of 
these  esci^)es,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  "Cliff  of  Dinsions,**  gi>iL.  tc  the 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed,  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a 
panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another  occasioa, 
David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the  spring  of  Uie 
wild  goats  "  (Engedi)  immediately  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  zziv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  ccnreted 
with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followers  of  David,  seated  in  .the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
diaracteristic  mizture  of  humor  and  generoaity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  off  the  skirt  of  tlie  kmg 
robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  ooc»> 
sions,  before  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrsnoe 
and  forgivMiess  (zziv.  8-22).^  The  third  (if  it  can 
Ije  distinguished  from  the  one  just  given)  was  in 
the  wildoness  further  south,  lliere  was  a  regular 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon 
and  baggage,  into  this  indosure  Da\id  penetrated 
by  night,  and  carried  off  the  cruse  of  water  and 
the  well  known  royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  had 
twice  so  nearly  transfized  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
days  (zzri.  7,  11,  22).  [Arms,  Chanith,]  Th* 
same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  Engedi  —  and  this  li 
the  last  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (zxtL 
25).  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xziii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditknib 


((^.  Htb.  in  loc.),  Appears  suddenly,  irlthout  lntKi» 
duetion,  like  EUJah.    Is  it  poaslble  that  bo,  like : 
mAy  have  been  from  beyond  tbe  Jordftn,  and 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  Severn  OaditesT 
d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  sea  WeO,  p.  16S. 
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Ptolms  Ht.  ('*  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
Mid,  lk>th  not  David  hide  hinisdf  with  oa?  ");  Ivli. 
(w  When  he  fled  from  Saal  in  the  cave,*'  though 
thia  may  refer  alau  to  Adullam);  bdii.  0*  When  he 
iraa  in  the  wildernen  of  Judah/'  or  Uunuea, 
IJCX.);  eiiii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave").  It  is  probably  these  psafans  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  WaUaoe  during 
their  like  waiiderini^ 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carryuig  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  JeBreel,<*  also  in  the  same 
neighborhoud  (Josh.  zv.  66),  seems  to  have  takoi 
place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43,  zxvii. 
H;  2  Sam.  ui.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish  ^  (1  Sam.  uvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27).  —  Wearied  with  his  wandering  life 
he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  as 
before  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerftil  band  —  his  600  men  now  grown  into 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wives  and  fiuuilies 
arofind  them  (zxvii.  8-4).  After  the  manner  of 
Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for  his  sup- 
port, a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Philistia — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this  curious 
arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with 
the  firsf  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  mu 
iettled  there  Jor  a  year  «  and  Jour  months  (xxvii. 
7),  and  his  inereaung  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  Beqjamite  archen  and 
sUngers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  oiganiaation,  in 
which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the  Israelites,  and 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  rultars  of 
Isiaid. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nonuulic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
md  representing  the  plundar  to  be  of  portions  of 
^he  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Umd.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistuie  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
oack  by  Achish  from  the  last  rictorious  campaign 
against  SauL  In  this  manner  Darid  escaped  the 
ditticttlty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  lus  absence  the  Hedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
|ir«mous  }ear,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off*  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  reerimiuation  ensued  between 
Darid  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
omAe  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  north- 
ward to  (rilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  Alaiiassites,  through  whose  territory  he  was 
passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for 
them  at  home,  yet  Darid' s  fiucination  carried  them 
3ff,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
ierers  (1  Chr.  xii.  1»-21).  They  overtook  the 
jivaden  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil, 
rhew  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  new 
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able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  fHeudly  inhale 
itants  of  the  scene  of  his  iranderingB  (1  Sam.  oil 
26-31).  A  mote  hating  memorial  was  the  hw 
which  traced  iU  origin  to  the  arrangemeDt  mads 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  NsSal,  but  now 
agahi,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  iriio  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  days 
after  this  rictory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  Korth 
with  the  fetal  news  of  the  defbat  of  Gilboa.  llic 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  mdignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  foUowed,  well  dost 
the  second  period  of  David's  Ufe  (2  Sam.  I  1-27) 

ni.  David's  rngn. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7|  jean  (2 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebnm  was  ^wkwted,  doubtless,  as  the  anfliwit 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  pboa 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  (3aleb. 
Here  Darid  was  first  formally  anointed  king  —  by 
whom  is  not  stated  — but  the  expraauon  seems  to 
limit  the  inaugunition  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Aiiiathar 
(2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was 
nominally  oonfined.  But  probably  for  the  fint  five 
yean  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan;  and  consequently  Darid 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  yean  which  IbUowed  the  devation 
uf  Ishboshoth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  success 
ful  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who 
was  now  separated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly 
followed,  though  without  Darid*s  consent,  the  suc- 
cessive muiden  of  Aamkb  and  of  Isiibohhktii 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting 
for  him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  called  hiiu  to  occupy  it 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  hun  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  Darid 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festi^-al  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyftd  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  38).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  **  a  great  host, 
Uke  the  host  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xiL  22).  Theoom- 
mand  of  it,  wliich  had  fbrmeriy  reeted  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  hu  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every 
tribe  of  IsrseL  Two  are  speeially  mentioned  as 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  others 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had  **  undentanding  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Leritical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  Darid*s  following  only  by  the  sditary 
fugitive  Abtatuar,  now  came  in  strength,  repra- 
sented  by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  £3esuBar, 
the  Higb-ariest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 


j     c  But  the  value  of  this  Is  materially  ismsfsfl  sy 
I  the  variatloQS  la  the  LXX.   to  t<4  months,**  aa« 

Iie6.  oo  2  8«m.  rill.  10),  he  wms  the  f'^a  of  ths  fbrnwr  j  Joseph.  Ant,  ri.  13,  to  "4  months  and  90  dayi  ^ 

UhWi ;  his  mother^s  oams  Una  *sh.  ! 


9  JoMpph.  AiU.  vl.  18,  I  8,  calls  it  Abuaar. 

A  Acviintlng  to  the  Jewish  tradllton  (JerooM,  Qa 
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111  •nd  warlike  kinmniui  Zadok  (1  Chr.  ziL  27,  28, 
zzvii.  6). 

The  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch  is 
*hB  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Tlph  rov  xpur- 
iripoi  —  **  befiare  the  aoointiiig  '*  t.  e.  at  H^roo). 

Uuderueath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
cwo  caniun,  incident  to  the  royal  state  whidi 
David  now  aasiuned,  had  fint  made  themselves 
^^MTOit  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
oi  his  career.  Hie  first  was  the  formation  <rf  a 
harem,  aooording  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  inchiding  Hidial,  five  (2  Sam.  u. 
2,  iiL  2-5,  15).  Hie  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  offioen,  wiiieh  the 
idng  strove  to  rsetrain  within  the  limits  of  right, 
and  thus  of  all  the  inddents  of  this  part  of  his 
eaieer  the  must  pbintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerieasnees  to  {vevent  the 
mnrder  of  4bner  (2  Sam.  iii.  31-66). 

(H.)  Iteign  over  all  Israel  88  years  (2  Sam.  v. 
5,  to  1  K.  ii  11). 

(1.)  The  Fotmdation  of  Jerusalem,  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  flrom  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himsdf  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  festness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  knd  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israd.  On  this,  with  a  singular  presdenoe, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borae  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tdl)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  akme  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  sucoessftd  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
heuceforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
n.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and 
by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  *'dty  of  David"  (1  Chr.  zL  7;  2  Sam.  v. 

9). 

The  ndghboring  nati<ms  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  PhlHstines  <*  made  two 
tneflSbctual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),^  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  the  samd  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israd;  imd  Uiram<^  sent  oedarwood  for  the 
buildings  (k  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  espe* 
dally  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2).  Unhallowed  and  profene  as  the  dty  had  been 
before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  has  nsver  lost,  above  any  of  the  andent  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
ftom  ito  obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked 

a  The  imprartanoe  rf  Hm  vietoty  Is  iodieatad  by  the 
'jrobable)  aUosion  to  it  in  Is.  xxvitt.  21. 

b  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incohersnt  words  of  2  Sam. 
r.  17,  *^  David  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

c  Bopolemup  (Kua.  Pnrp.  Et.  ix.  80)  mentioiis  an 
sspeditioD  against  mram  klnK  of  Tyre  and  SIdon, 
and  a  letter  to  Taftes  king  of  If^pt  to  make  an  al- 


^  1  Ohr.  xvL  1,  aayii  "they  offisred;**  2  8am.  vi. 
17,  "he  offered."  Both  say  ''he  blMSsd."  The 
UCX  ,  by  a  slight  varlaUcn  of  the  text,  reads  both  In 
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solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  tkt 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  bouse,  «(lsi 
wliich  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  Is 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  ocb- 
vened,  and  (aooording  to  1  Chr.  xiiL  2,  xv.  2-2f7« 
especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  ii 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developad 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr  xv.  16-22;  2  Sam.  vt  6) 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronie  fomilies,  were  both  present  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv.  22 
27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chr.  XV.  18,  21, 24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  viL  3).  A  sacrifice  was  ofiered  as 
soon  as  a  sucoessftd  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  'i6; 
2  Sam.  vL  13).  David  himadf  was  dressed  in  tbs 
white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  strii^ied  instruments  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pio- 
phetic  schools  where  he  had  himsdf  been  brought 
up  (1  Sam.  X.  5J^and  as  still  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monial of  some  Eastern  Dervishes,  and  of  SeviBe 
cathedral  (probably  derived  from  the  East),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himsdf  wi£h  unreserved  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  conveyed  the  symbol  oi  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah into  the  andent  heathen  fortress.  Inthesame 
spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  rojid  func- 
tions, he  uSSeted.  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and 
himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  peofJe  (2  Sam. 
vL  17,  18;  1  Chr.  vn.  %)M  The  scene  of  this  in- 
auguration was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's 
habitation  was  qiedaOy  known  as  the  ^Qty  of 
David.'*  As  if  to  marie  the  new  era  he  had  not 
brought  the  andent  tabernacle  frtHn  Gibeon,  Imt 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  tabemade  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  qyeak 
(ffesently,  afterwards  carried  out  by  his  scm,  iA 
erecting  a  peimanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himadf  was 
to  dwdL  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life. 
One  inddent  only  tarnished  its  splendor — the  re- 
proach of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  enter- 
ing his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household 
the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  pe(^)le.  [Michal.]  His  act  of  severity 
towards  her  was  an  additiccud  mark  of  the  strew 
wiiich  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  ri. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  XV.  29). 

No  less  than  deven  psafans,  dther  in  their  tn- 
ditional  titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
thdr  contents,  bear  tnoes  of  this  great  festtvaL 
The  29th  psafan  (by  iU  title  in  the  LXX.)  is  said 
to  be  on  the  «*  Going  forth  of  the  tabemade." « 
ThedOth  (by  iU  title),  the  IMh  and  101st  by  their 
contents,  express  the  ledings  of  Darid  on  his  occu- 
pation of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th/  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  ^instnunents  vf 
praise,'*  for  *«  all  his  might" 

«  As  '<  the  tabemade  "  was  never  moved  from  Gib> 
eon  in  David's  time,  "the  ark **  is  probably  meant  I 
Is  the  psalm  which  deeerlbes  a  thnndef^etorm.  Is  II 
possible  to  oomieet  tiiis  with  the  event  deecribed  tai  1 
Sam.  ri.  6?  A  dmllar  alloslon  may  be  found  in  Fs 
Ixviil.  7,  88.    (See  Chandler,  U.  211.) 

/  In  the  LXX  title  said  to  be  <"  on  the  Sahtelb 
day." 
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iiMtaii  gales  of  the  heatheD  fortren  •  and  the  laii 
pofdi  of  the  aeooDd  of  theae  two  pnhiu<>  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inaagoration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  ia  called,  Tber  Lord  of  hotU. 
''Who  ia  thia  king  of  glory?"  '*Tbe  Lord  of 
hoata,  He  ia  the  king  of  glory'*  (Pa.  xziy.  10; 
eomp.  S  Sam.  vi.  3).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  paalma  (zcvi.  2-13,^  cv.,  cW.  1,  47,  48), 
ooeor  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-86,  aa  having  been  delivered 
by  David  »*into  the  lianda  of  Asaph  and  his 
brother "  after  the  dose  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  PS.  vi.  and 
xlvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
90,  91.  The  139d  is,  by  ito  contents,  if  not  by  iU 
authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  ranoval  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
David*s  von. 

(3.)  FoutuhUuM  of  the  Court  and  Empirt  of 
Jtrad,  3  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  —  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jenisalem  intitxluces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unoonoenied  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  for 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
■cale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prc^etic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
isation now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  jet  of  the  same  Idnd,  as 
Kameses  or  Cyrus,  —  '*  I  liave  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
in  the  earth  "  (3  Sam.  vii.  9).  '« Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars  '*  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war 
and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
sweUs  into  laiger  and  broader  dimensions  fifom  its 
contact  with  the  coune  of  the  outer  world.  The 
enlargement  ci  territory,  the  amplification  ci  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enhuf^ement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympa 
thies;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
cent forebodings  of  a  wido*  dispens^on  in  the 
propheUc  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  ^  the  kif^tdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
Uie  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 

a  Kwald,  Ul.  164.  Vor  aa  elaborate  adaptation  of 
dto  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandle^  li.  M. 

■^  In  the  tit'e  ol  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
'  when  the  hours  wss  built  altar  the  eapttvity."  It 
rf  posrible  that  by  "the  captivity  "  may  be  m«rnt  ttw 
WfUvlty  of  the  ark  in  PhiUstte,  as  in  Judg.  xvtii.  80. 

c  Oompaie  ttie  legends  in  WeU's  Ltgtnd*^  p.  166, 
«d  Iiuie%  SeUttioiu  fnm  tlu  Konm,  p.  739.    Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  Um  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  39)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  AbsakMn  and  Adon\)ah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (3  Sam.  xiv.  35;  1  K.  i.  6); 
but  Sofomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  fh>m  a  union  of  the  children  of  Sol. 
onum  and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried 
on  (1  R.  XV.  3).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  83),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1 
Chr.  XV.  31 ;  3  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (3  Sam.  xii.  35). 
David's  strong  parental  aflectkm  fbr  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable  (3  Sam.  xiii.  31,  83,  38,  dv.  83, 
xriu.  5,  83,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  6). 

(6.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  la 
fact  inherited  fixnn  Saul,  but  greatly  devek>ped  by 
David,  was  as  fidlows: 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  avaiUble  mil- 
itary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capabk 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  fkom  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  &bul,  we  first  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief  —  in  the 
person  of  Abner:  and  under  Darid  this  post  was 
given,  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerunlem,  to 
his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (3  Sam.  xii.  36).  There  were  13  divisions  of 
24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in  duty  mouth 
by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  presideid  an  of- 
ficer, selected  for  this  purpose  ftom  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a 
force  of  infiuitry  without  cavalry,  llie  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (3  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the 
asses  (3  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xviii.  9).  According  to  a 
Mussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.<^  The  usual  weapons  were  stall 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Akmy. 

(3.)  The  Body-guard.  This  alw  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably 
lieen  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organize 
tion.  They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residoice  at  the  court  of  Grath. 
They  are  usually  called  fh>m  this  circumrance 
"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,*'  but  had  also  f'  a  oody 
especially  fkom  Gath«  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
luune  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  fiuthfiU  serv 
ant  of  David  (3  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  howeva,  not  only  not  a  foveigner,  but  an 
Isradlte  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  fint  ^ipears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 
outlived  Darid,  and  became  the  duef  support  of 

a  ffood  coat  of  maU  Is  often  called  by  the  Arab* 
^  Daoodu,^'  i.  «.  Davldaan. 

ti  A  tradition  in  Jerome  (Qv.  Htb»  on  1  Chr.  xviii 
17)  spoaks  of  their  bdng  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
Judges  appointed  by  Hoses. 

e  But  here  the  rreding  Is  donbtftil  (Bwsld,  IL  C* 
note.) 
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(I  )  WifB  OV  TBI  WAmfBOTCt 

a  Bam.  xxYil.  8t  1  Chr.  Ul.  1) 

AhinoMB  of  JecTMl   *   AUgall  of  Cwmal 


AmaoB  or  Jehld?  f 

(Jer.  Qk.  /M. 
•■  1  Chr.  ncTiL  tt) 


i, 


Chileab  or  Daniel 

(IChr.  m.l. 
Joo.  AM.  tU.  1. 4) 


N.  B.  —  There  were,  bceldet.  10  concubinM 
{S  flam.  T.  12,  XT.  16),  whose  chUdreti  (1  Chr. 
OL  9}  we  not  named. 
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(n.)  Wim  AX 
(8  Sam.  III.  »^t  1  Cbr.  UL  1-4) 
Mueaha  m  Qaatth  m  AhUal  m  Ef^Ab 


Abealom  Tamar  Adon^ah  BhepluUiah  Itfanam 


&1 


m 


8  eons  who 
died  (S  Sam. 

ZlT.ff, 

xrliLlS) 


Tamar  ■■  Bsboboax 

(or 
Maaeah) 
(2  8am. 

xIt.  Sf, 
io^AsU. 

TlL8,5) 

AmijAM 


Ibhi 


EliBhuarf 

Eliahama 

(LXX.)  a  Cbr. 


8Chi 
1.6) 


XJlphelet      Nogah      Nepheg 
[Blpalet,  (lChr.lli.7)      ^^ 
I  Chr. 
xW.Sl 


(m.)  WiTV  AT  JninAUBI.e 
(2  Sun.  T.  ld-16|  1  Chr.  UL  SS,  sir.  4-7) 


Japl 


»hla 


EUada 
Beellada 
(1  Chr. 
adr.f) 


EUpLlat 


] 


(2  Chr.  SLID 


r 


(* 


aied 

ehild 
.Jdi.l5) 


Shammna 

flhimca 

aCThr.ULD 


ft^  Batheheba 

(I  Chr.  UL  5) 

Bakhshoa 

I 


rathaa  JedkUak 


or 

BOLOMOV 

(8  8am.  zU.  28) 

Mahalalh  h  Rbsoboaii  b  Temar  (or 

I    Maaeah) 

(1  K.  XT.  if 
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the  throne  of  hb  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
ehief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
XX.  23;  IK.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preob^jinsky 
regiment  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  stuiding  army  in  Da- 
vid's forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  num- 
ber of  600  was  still  preserved,  with  the  name  of 
Gibborim,  "heroes"  or  "mighty  men.*'  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  «  into  3  large  bands  of 
900  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each.  The  small 
bands  wve  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "  the  tliirty,"  and  tlie 
3  laige  bands  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
•'  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
tain of  the  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39 ;  1 
'>hr.  xi.  9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
Ibroe  was  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  "  The  three  *'  were 
Jaah  >beam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 

a  Taken  In  war  ^Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam.  xlil.  37). 

b  Kglab  alone  is  called  "David's  wife"  In  the 
•Qomeration  2  Sam.  ill.  5.  The  traditioo  in  Jerome 
[Otu  Hib.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Bflchal ;  and  (i6. 
ad  2  Sam.  vi.  28)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ith- 
raiuu. 

*  Tbe  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
mbstantially  the  itame  list  as  the  pr«eent  Hebrew  text, 
|»peata  the  list,  with  strange  variatlonn.  vt  follows : 
SttmnC,  leesibath,  Nathan,  Cklamaan,  hbnnr^  Tht^eans, 
Bl^aSn/,  Naged,  NapKek^  lanathan,  Leasamys,  Baal- 
I,  Elipkaath, 

•i  Jonphns  {Amu.  viL  8,  §  8)  gives  tbe  foUowing  list, 


8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Sham, 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)./  Of  "the  thirty,"  some 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asahd, 
David's  nephew  (1  C^ir.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  ii.  18); 
Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Chr. 
xi.  26;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  the  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  38);  Naharai,  the 
armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxii!. 
37);  £liam,i7  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxui.  38,  xx.  26);  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-^1),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court  or  council  of  the  king;  tbe  counciUors, 
Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  83);  the  ccaipanion  or 
"fnsRd,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvu.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25:  1  Oit.  xxvii. 
32);  Jehoshi4>bat,  the  recorder  or  historian*  (2 
Sam.  XX.  24),  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii. 


of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  Re 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  eonenbfaMS :  An- 
nus, Emnus,  Eban,  Ncakan,  Solomon^  /e6ar,  flHte, 
Phalna,  Bnnaph&n,  Iena9,  JBiphaU. 

e  See  Ewald,  UL  178. 

/  The  LXX.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxUI.  8)  make  tbsm:  1.  b- 
boseth  the  Canaanlte ;  2.  Adino  the  Asonlte ;  ft. 
Bar,  son  of  Dodo. 

0  Pexhaps  the  Iktber  of  BathSheba,  whose 
with  Uriah  wonld  thas  be  aeconnted  for.    (Bse  BIwBt 
Ooineidenefs^  II.  x.) 

*  As  in  the  ooort  of  Fstria  (Hsrod.  vL  KO,  tH.  tC 
vm.  100). 
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19,  It.  d,  6).  Ebco  tribe  had  its  own  hend  (1  Chr. 
nvii  16-S2).  Of  tbeie  the  most  remarkable  were 
EUhu,  David's  brotber  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of 
Jndah  (ver.  16),  and  JaMiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Bei^famin  {ret.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
woe  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these.  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer."  belongs  probably  to 
the  eariiest  form  of  the  propheUc  schools.  Nathan, 
wh'i  appears  for  the  lint  time  after  the  establish- 
Dent  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2), 
b  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "prophet," 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  he  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5>17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type 
of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  goneraUon,o  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (IK.  i.).  Two  hjgh-priests  also  ap- 
pear—  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Asuon  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  hen  agwn,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,^  who  attended 
him  at  Jerusalem,  oompanion  of  his  exile,  and  con- 
nected with  the  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  deiuth  of  Saul,  and 
beooming  aftermds  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
39 ),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fam- 
ily (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
f^ctioiiaries  there  were  two  cbases  of  subordinates 
"-prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  Henum,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31) — Le- 
vites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the  reeatablish- 
meiit  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representatives  of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonlKed  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
eentre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  pbu»d  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
iprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natunl  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himsdf  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fisetered.  And, 
more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
le  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
Mcribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
Kcn,  the  priestiy  dress,  oflered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18) ; 
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o  2  Sam.  xH.  25,  Is  by  some  Interpreters  rendersd, 
''  He  put  him  (SohMnoo)  nnd«r  the  hand  of  Nathan ; " 
fhuB  making  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See 
Ohandler,  U.  272.) 

b  Oompara  Blunt,  11.  xv. 

c  h  icfMVf  T^  yivn  (Joseph.  Anl.  vii  12,  §  4). 

d  By  the  radncaoa  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xrlii.  1. 

<  The  punishment  of  the  MoaUtes  Is  too  otoonrsly 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tmditiOD 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  cf  Its  being  ex- 
eSMlve)  malnteined  that  It  was  In  eoa^^aence  of  the 
Moabltes  having  muzdered  David's  parents,  when  eon- 
•dsd  lo  'Jiem,  1  flam.  zxii.  8  (Ohandlsr,  11. 168). 


and,  as  if  to  inefaide  hii  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  nnctity,  Iknaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  prieit«  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  nered  muaio  (1  Chr,  xvi.  9); 
David  himself  and  "the  captains  of  the  host"  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  C^.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  *<  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviu.  17,  transited  «*  chief,**  and 
aitkdpxcu,  **  chief  rulen  **),  as  well  as  Ira,  of  Kan- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  "chief  ruler/* 
but  LXX.  hpt6s)-  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
fh>m  this  time  the  idea  took  poesession  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
hist(»ian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  etkci  of  the 
reign  of  David:  —  "Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur; 
semperque  exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judseos  fuit  ut  eoa- 
dem  reges  et  sacerdotes  haberent;  quorum  justitiA 
religione  permixtA,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  ** 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

(d. )  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  r&te.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enfaugement  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines''  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1);  the  MoABiTKs'  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syriaks  on  the  northeast  as  &r  as  the  Euphrates/ 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Edomites^  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ammoniteji,* 
who  had  broken  tiieir  ancient  alUanoe,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  Ust 
wars  were  entangled '  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (9 
Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants —  the  only  instance  as  &r  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  r»> 
sistance  —  as  tiie  like  stain  on  the  generonty  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  nuusacre  of  Limoges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  *»  crown  of  Miloom,"  was  placed  on 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Josephus  {AnL  vii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu- 
Heb.  ad  1  C^.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been 
the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Biiloom  or  Mo- 
loch; and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  wliat  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  pollution)  tore 
it  fit>m  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  David. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  was  commem- 
orated in  the  name  of  "the  Peaceful'*  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this  crisis.'^ 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps. 

/  Described  briefly  In  a  ftagment  of  Nioolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Am.  vii.  6,  $  2,  and  Bupolemns, 
in  Bos.  Pt€Kp.  Bv.  Ix.  80. 

0  To  these  Bupolemns  adds  the  Nabatsans  and  Neb- 


*  ¥<r  the  details  of  the  punishment. 
Chandler  fit.  287,  288)  Interprets  It  of  luurd  servitude ; 
Swald  (ili.  214),  uf  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

i  The  stoiy  appears  to  be  t(M  twice  over  (^  8am. 
vm.  8-14,  X.  1  -xi.  1,  xH.  26-81). 

*  The  go*ieu  shields  taken  In  the  Syrian  wan  le 
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8S.,  M  iUufltratiiig  I  otb  the  saoerdotal  character  of 
David,  and  ahto  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  hattfe. 
To  the  Edomite  war^  hoth  by  ita  title  aod  contents 
nust  be  ascribed  Ps.  Iz.  6-12  (c^-iii.  7-13),  describ- 
ing the  aasault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Izviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sang  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  nege  of  KablMh.^ 
Ps.  xviii.^  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  zzii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
bekng  to  the  day  '«  When  the  Lord  had  deUvered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well  as 
•'out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2  Sam.  xzii.  1;  Ps. 
zviii.  1).  That  "  day  "  may  be  either  at  this  time 
jr  at  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
tzi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  **  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refisr.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
ful only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlaiging  on  those 
points  in  which  David's  individual  characto*  is 
brought  out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  mark- 
faig  the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
**  a  three  ^  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  f* 

{n.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  fieunine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions «  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  dcaire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed,  llie  massacre  was  probably  the  roost 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  tliat  be  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  ga\-e  a  per- 
manent home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the 
fiunily  to  Mephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah, 
and  five  grandsons  —  sons  of  Merab/  aod  Adriel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 


aialned  long  sfterwards  as  trophies  In  the  tsmple  at 
JtsruMiiein  (2  Bam.  viil.  7 ;  Cant  iv.  4).  [AaMS,  SkeUt, 
p.  182.]  The  brass  was  used  for  tha  brsaen  basins  and 
pillan  (2  Sam.  vlli.  8 ;  LXX.). 

a  See  UeDgsteoberK  on  Ps.  Ixviii. 

b  The  imagery  of  the  thwiden>tonn,  Ps.  zviii.  7-14. 
Biay  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
If^QA  (Chandler,  11.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

e  90  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  Instead  of  seven. 

d  Bwald,  Ul.  207. 

e  That  this  incident  took  place  early  In  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  firom  the  f^eshnet*  of  the  allusloo  to  Saul's 
aet  (2  flam.  xzl.  1-8) ;  (2)  from  the  allusions  to  the 
nassacre  of  SanPs  sons  In  zlz.  28 ;  (8)  fhnn  the  ap- 
parant  connarttoo  of  the  story  with  eh.  Ix. 

/  The  mepilou  of  Adilel  necessitates  the  reading  of 
Msiab  Ibr  MkhaL 
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(b.)  The  second  group  of  ineklmt*  ennlrim  Iht 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  ita  pMti 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  iU  evil  oonnqoeocea, 
into  which  he  had  phmged  on  becoming  king 
Underneath  the  splendor  oi  his  hist  glorioos  cam- 
paign against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  f^, 
and  even  in  later  times  9  kept  as  much  as  poasiUe 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  reoogutnd 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career 
—  the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathshd)*, 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  Crimea  * 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  rerival  ol 
the  king's  conscience;  his  grief  for  the  ricknesa  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  eldef 
brothers  around  him ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psahns,  the  9M 
and  the  51st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
internal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title '  also  claim  to 
belong  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel 
that  the  instructk>n  drawn  from  the  sin  has  mora 
than  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal 
occasicmed  by  it. 

But,  though  the  "free  spirit "  and  "  desn  heart" 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomoa 
was  as  auspicious  aa  if  nothing  had  occuired  to 
trouble  the  victorious  Hesti^-al  which  succeeded  it; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David'a 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  **  the  sword  never  do- 
parted  fhnn  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar;  the  murder  <^  hia 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  onee 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trU 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuoalty  of 
Joab,  now  periiaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable'^  than  ever.  The  reb^ 
ion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the  crowing  jeakwisy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  abaorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  i4)pettn  from '  9 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grsnd- 
&ther  of  Bathsbeba,  its  main  supporter  was  oos 
whom  David  had  provoked  by  hia  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
names  just  mentioned.  But  two  or  three  ci  tta 
scenes  relate  so  touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David, 
that  this  is  the  pUce  for  dwelling  upon  thenr.. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
singhs  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  ci  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebdlion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concoarse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard 


9  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

A  This  Is  the  sul^t  of  one  of  the  apoeryi  hal  eol- 
loqoies  of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  p»ntdepigr.  V.  T.  I. 
1000).  The  story  Is  alra  told  In  the  Koran  (zzrvUL 
20-24).  and  wild  legends  are  formod  out  of  It  (WeU^ 
Ugends,  p.  168-160,  170). 

i  Ewald  pls<r«s  it  after  the  Captivity.  Fram  the 
two  last  venes  (U.  18,  19)  this  would  be  the  alnKM 
certain  ooncluslon.  But  is  It  not  sllowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psaUn  to  thai 
later  time? 

k  See  Blunts  Ooinevimeetf  II.  zl.  Ibra  thaoiy  poo 
haps  too  mooh  elaborated,  yet  not  without  soma  ismm 
datkm. 

i  Blunt  n.  z. :  Jerome,  Qu.  ikk.  on  %  flaaiK.  s.  I 
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MMpieaoni.  They  started  from  a  iKNue  on  the 
Mttakirto  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  lAX.),  and 
•very  ttage  of  the  mouniliil  prooeasion  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  aflection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
ehancter  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  fint  distinct  halt  was  by  a  aolitaiy 
oUve-tne  (9  Sam.  xt.  18,  LXX.)i  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  fiuthful  company 
of  6000  he  obsenred  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philia- 
line  chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
Uvea  in  the  service  of  a  fidlen  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereigu.  But  Ittai  decbied  his  resolution  (with  a 
fenror  which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profes- 
sion made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  long  was  really  bent  on  departure, 
*'  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice  **  —  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  wen  overtaken 
by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accom- 
pany Darid  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  ekier, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  multitude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
turned  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief 
in  the  srk  as  a  charm;  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  it  to  risk  it  m  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway;  all 
wailing,  all  with  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went; 
the  king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
unsandidled  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  sltar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend,**  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  khig.  The  priestly  gannent, 
which  he  wore  ^  after  the  bshion,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and  his  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before 
himt  two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  eoa- 
tiection  with  the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose 
territory  they  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
mur  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Bahiirim,  abo 
evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  Shimel,  in  whose  ftuious  curses 
broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fellen 
fuuily  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  popular  feel- 
ig  against  the  murderer  <^  of  Uriah.  WUh  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
*ordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xri.  14;  and  comp.  x^ii.  22; 
Joa.  AhL  vii.  9,  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
(ong  and  eventfrd  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge^'  (Abara) 


a  Swald.  iU.  177.  note. 
K  Oibborim  for  Oittim, 

b  2  Sam.  zv.  83.      Cutfn^tk: 

r  AAA*  •* 


Aooordinf  to  the  raa^ng 
XtTHva.   A.  T. 


c  Blmit,  n.  X. 

<f  Oomp.  2  8am.  zv.  2^,  zix.  18  (brth  CbeClb ;  the 
Istlhas  JniAoiA,!.*.  the  *<pla3as»or  ndMarto   I 
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of  the  ri^-er.  At  midnight  they  were  at  >uied  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  hish-priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  opporifti 
side  in  safety. 

I'o  the  dawn  of  that  mormng  is  to  !«  ascribed 
Ps.  ill.,  and  (according  to  Ewakl,  though  this  seema 
less  certain)  to  the  previoos  evening,  Ps.  iv.  Ps. 
cxliiL  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.,  "  When  his  sob 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also  by 
k>ng  popular  belief  the  trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Pa. 
xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix-,  and  dx.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahitbophd. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period*  of  ths 
rd)eilion  is  oompnased  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
oomp.  ii.  8, 12).  Three  great  chiefe  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barsilki  the 
Gileadite;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former 
ties,  Sbobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Na- 
haah,  probably  put  by  Darid  in  his  brother's  plaoa 
(xii.  30,  X.  2) ;  and  Hachir,  the  son  of  Ammiel, 
the  former  protector  of  the  child  of  Darid's  friend 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xrii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  ibroes  were 
ananged  under  the  three  great  military  ofl&oers  who 
remaUied  feithlul  to  his  fortunes  —  Joaii,  obtain 
of  the  host;  Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ;  *' 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  pbwe  of 
Benaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Abeafom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew.  Amass  {ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  okl  king  and  of  his  faithful  foUowers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  weU  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  hixr  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  *■  fiekl '  (or  a  fierce  wikl  boar 
in  tiie  Jordan  vaUey,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself; 
as  of  old,  **  lodging  not  with  the  people,**  but  ^  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place  *'  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  »  forest  of 
Ephraim,'*  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death/  of  Absafom.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  resumes  it*  minute  detail  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatneas  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  ot 
its  first  reception  is  recorded.  Darid  was  waitiqg 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengen,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  nuining  breathlen  from  the  fidd. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaax,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight  He  had  been  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of 
tidings  so  moumftd;  and  it  wouM  seem  that  when 
he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  feiled,  and  he  spoke 
only  of  the  great  conftision  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messeng^  burst 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  9  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fetal  nem  (2  Sam.  xviiL  10- 
32).  [Cusiii.]  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofe  of  the  deep  aflbo- 
tkm  of  David*s  character.  lie  wrapt  himself  up 
in  his  sorrow;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  hit 

«  If  Bwald's  Interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xziv.  18  bi 
oorrect,  it  was  8  months.  The  Jewish  timditkm  (tc 
Jtfonie,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  flam.  Iv.  4)  makes  It  0. 

/  For  the  Mossolman  legend,  see  Well,  p.  161. 

J  "  Coshf "  —  or  Hebrew  k»-  (TuM,  with  the  arlleb 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  It  Is  a  propsr  name 
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triumph,  he  oonld  not  forget  the  haiid  that  had 
•lain  his  ton.  lie  made  a  solemn  vow  to  supenode 
Joab  liy  Amaaa,  and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting 
breach  between  himself  and  his  powerftil  n^ew, 
which  ndther  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  fiitgave 
(2  Sam.  xix.  18). 

The  return  was  marked  at  ev«7  stage  by  rqoic- 
mg  and  amnesty,  —  Shimei  foigiven,  Mephibo- 
iheth<'  partially  reinstated,  Barriilai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  remembered,  to  his  son  Chimham 
(2  Sam.  rix.  16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first 
reconciled.  The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still 
smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity 
in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  AnuMa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
hi  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
l-22).6 

(r.)  The  closing  period  of  David*s  Ufe,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
a«  a  gradual  preparation  for  Uie  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days*  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-^;  1  (.'br.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Bei\jainin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  yean  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
reooitled  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David  *'  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its  ces- 
sation were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
dxact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerussr 
lem,  Arauuah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite  —  per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23 )<^  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
lis  sons  were  engaged  in  tlireshing  the  com  gath- 
ered in  from  the  hiuvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this 
<pot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described 
ffl  the  hiter  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
•uid  sky  over  the  devoted  city.''    The  scene  ot  such 


»  The  iqjustioe  done  to  Mephibosbeth  by  this  divis- 
ion of  his  property  was  believed  io  later  traditions  to 
be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  divldon  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  H*b.  on  2  Sun.  xix.).  The 
^ueetion  la  argued  at  length  by  Solden,  De  Sueees$ione^ 
t.  25,  pp.  67, 68.     (Chandler,  U.  876.) 

b  To  many  Englieh  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  ftom  the 
power  and  skill  with  wlilch  Dryden  has  made  Uie  story 
of ''  Absalom  and  Aohitophel "  the  basis  of  his  poUUcal 
puem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

c  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  In  ttie  A.  T.— "Axaunah,  the  king."      [See 

4aAI7IIAH.] 

d  This  apparition  is  also  described  In  a  ftagment 
if  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Bus.  Prtrp.  Ee. 
ks  30),  but  is  conAised  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
llpilnst  building  the  Templo.     '*  An  angel  pointed  out 
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,  an  apparition  at  such  a  momeut  was  at 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  wiUingly  granted,  the  site;  the  altai 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor;  ths 
place  wan  called  by  the  name  of  **■  Moriah  "  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  noly  pkoe,«  sancti- 
fied by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recog- 
nized in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  naore  than  1000  years,  and 
it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  siiot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  iu 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Rock  '* 
(see  Professor  WUlis  m  Williams^s  Holy  City,  u.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  *ha  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  ^o  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
roiisJned  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  sehaues,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  gi%-en  for  their  de- 
Uy.  One,  that  the  andent  nomadic  form/ of  wor- 
ship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) : 
the  other,  that  Darid's  wars  o  mifltted  him  to  bs 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceliil  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  ^  for  ever  **  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vU.  13;  1  Chr.  xxu.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores  A  and  the  plans  of  the  fliture  Tempfe  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-zxix.  19;  were 
committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  lust  days  of  David's  reign  [see 
AdonijahJ,  which  detached  fi:om  his  poson  two 
of  his  court,  who  fifom  personal  ofiSmse  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  fiunily  had  been  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Kathan,  Be- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Kei  *  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  Other's  auspices  ^  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  tliis  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  Ilie  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frune  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men> 
tioned  apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
sented —  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  St  a  just 
ruler  which  he  baud  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  where  Uie  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbads  him 
to  build  the  Temple,  ss  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  His  name  was  IKim** 
than» 

«  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26,  a  fire  from  heaven  dasrsnds  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  menttoned  In  2  Sum. 
xxiv. 

/  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apoctyplial  eol- 
loqules  (Fabric.  Cod.  pttewfepitn:  V.  T.  i.  1004). 

0  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  cMut 
geneiatioo  of  heroes.     (Bee  Jerome,  Qu.  /fir^.  ad  loe.. 

A  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  80)  m^os  DavM 
send  fleets  for  Uiese  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Oirtur. 

>  Jerome  (Qu.  Hfb.  ad  loe.)  renders  Rsl  cs  Ira,  nd 
Improbably.  Bwald's  coujcctUTB  (Iii.  266,  note)  Is  ftm: 
hs  is  identical  with  Baddai. 

h  Bnpolemus  (Eus.  Pr<rp.  Ev.  Ir  80)  addSi  "te  tts 
prssenos  of  the  high-pitost  BU.** 
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ii£Bcu]ti6B  which  he  had  fdt  in  realisdng  it  (3  S«n. 
uiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
iuocessor,  are  general  exhortatioDS  to  his  daty, 
soinbiiied  with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei, 
«ud  charges  to  remember  the  children  of  BarziUai 
(1  K.  ii.  l-9>. 

He  died,  according  to  Josephns  (AnL  viii.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David.'*  •  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
"  the  sepulchres  of  David  *'  were  still  pointed  out 
"between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  *  mighty 
men,*  "  or  "the  guardhouse"  (Neh.  iii.  16).  His 
tomb,  which  becMne  the  general  sepulchre  of  the 
jdngs  of  Judah,  was  point^  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
ont^  this  day,"  says  St  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  29);  and  Josephus  {AfU.  vu.  16,  §  3;  ziii.  8, 
$  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1)  states  that,  Solomon  having  buried 
a  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers 
was  broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fnllen  into 
ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixiz. 
14).  In  Jerome's  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  (Kp.  ad  MarctU.  17  (46)),  but 
apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  The 
edifice  shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jeru- 
salem commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Ccenaculmn."  For  the  description  of  it 
lee  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  209.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  see  Williams's  Holy 
City,  ii.  509-513.  The  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  lato  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  162-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen)  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarcophagus.  But  these 
tomlts  are  outdde  the  walb,  and  therefore  cannot 
he  identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  toithin  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  mcidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
of  its  elements,^  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
Serceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king  —  the 
romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the 
"ariet^  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  David's 
haracter  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
tstorj>  and  represents  the  Jewish  peofde  just  at  the 
biomeiit  of  their  transition  ftx>m  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  older  system  to  the  friller  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  hiter.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
natioi  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  and  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  fig«- 
rative,  he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  itot  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 
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«  A  striking  l«cpnd  of.  his  death  is  pres^TVwl  hi 
WeU's  Legends,  pp.  169, 170 ;  a  veij  absurd  one,  in 
Basna^,  HiM.  des  Jmfs,  bk.  v.  eh.  2. 

*  This  variety  of  elameDCs  is  striUn^y  ezpnsBMi 
In  "  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  writtto  by  th«  unfoxvi 
*unate  Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
hit  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madoess. 

o  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
%s  fiven  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  If, 
ik«  '-  Peter  "  In  the  Papacy,  It  was  too  sacrsd  to  be 
Impropriated. 


cob,  or  of  Moses,  but  be  was  tmlj  '*tkt  wm,  fli 
David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  doK^ 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham. 
"  The  city  of  David,"  » the  house  of  David,"  ^  the 
throne  of  David,"  »*  the  seed  of  David, '  «'  the  oath 
sworn  unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  Uie 
lastuig  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.^^ 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  souroe  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali* 
ties  of  mind  and  religious  peroq>UoDS  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  char> 
acteristic  of  David,  —  tlie  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament  comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  exprassbns  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

The  difficulties  vdiich  attend  on  his  character  are 
vafaiabfe  as  proofr  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  rec<mling  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included.  The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics 
(like  Bayle)  **  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exa^erated  them  to  the  utmost.  And 
it  has  been  oft^  asked,  both  by  the  soofligrs  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  God's «  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death?  An  ex- 
tract frx>m  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  oomnx>n 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
*'  \Vho  is  called  '  the  man  after  God*s  own  heart  *  ? 
David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fiiUen  into  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask 
*Is  this  your  roan  according  to  (iod's  heart?* 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  fiiults,  what  are  the  outward  de> 
tails  of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  baffled,  never-aided  struggk 
of  it  be  foiigotto  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  Pnalms  of  his,  I  oonsidei 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  vfer  given  us  of  a  man's 
moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
best.  Struggle  often  baffled  —  sore  baffled  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  pur- 
pose b^gun  anew"  (Cariyle's  llerott  and  Hero 
IVotthip,  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

•  The  conciliatbn  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23  with 
xvii.  li-H\,  55-58  (see  I.  4  of  the  article  above) 

d  For  MMuo  Jiwt  remarks,  in  answer  to  Bayle,  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  aoeoont  the  dreumstanoes  of 
DihVid*!  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Mllmnn's  Hist,  of 
'k '  Jeu)»,  I.  247. 

«  This  expreidon  has  been  perhaps  too  moch  mads 
of.  It  orcnrs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam.  xU 
14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xili.  22),  where  it  merriy  in 
diea^^M  a  man  whom  CkMl  will  approve,  in  distinetloo 
firoo.  Sanl  who  was  r^ted.  A  mneh  stronger  and 
moiv  peculiar  oommendation  of  David  is  that  eontslnsi 
in  1  K.  XV.  JN&.  and  Implied  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-28 
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hit  given  riae  to  tvIous  ezplaoAtioiis.  It  amat  be 
■dmowledged  that  there  are  aome  difficultiea  here. 
Winer  (t£)qgh  without  uaenting  to  them  all  m 
«]iui]lj  well  founded)  enomeFatea  them  in  liia  BibL 
SMJko.  i.  259  ff.,  and  Uleek  aiao  in  hia  KinL  m  daa 
A.  Tea.  p.  336  ff.,  with  the  admiaaion  at  the  aame 
time  that  they  have  been  ui|;ed  too  fiu*.  The 
reader  may  be  disappointed  if  no  notice  should  be 
talcen  of  them  here,  or  of  the  conaiderationa  wluch 
have  been  ofiered  to  aooount  for  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement It  ahould  be  atated  that  the  better 
critical  judgment  of  achoUuv  (aa  De  WeCte,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  Keil)  ia  that  the  Hebrew  text  oi  the  paa- 
sagea  under  remarlc  haa  not  been  oorrupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  that  the  two  sections  (from  whatever 
source  originally  derived)  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  woric  aa  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
o(Hnpi]er. 

Chie  of  the  principal  difficultieB  in  the  rehtkm 
of  the  two  portions  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  David  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-bearer  at  the  court  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
zvi.  19  ff.);  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  appears  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  Goliath,  aa  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  had  no 
previous  knowledge  (1  Sam.  xvii.  31  if.).  It  deaervea 
to  be  aaid,  in  reply  to  this  re{He8entatk>n,  that  David 
may  not  have  been  permanently  connected  with 
Saul  in  his  capacity  aa  harpist  but  was  only  stun- 
moned  to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
required,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
remo>'al,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
Chandler's  lAfe  of  Dnvid,  p.  48.)  It  is  exprnaly 
stated,  at  all  events,  that  even  softer  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  to  and  fh>  between  the  camp  and  his 
fiither's  home  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18). 
It  is  true,  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  armor-beaiers  aa  well  aa  his  musician; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  timea  of  peace,  waa  one 
of  honor  rather  than  of  active  aorice,  and  would 
not  require  that  he  should  be  constantly  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  neceaaary, 
because  the  numlier  of  such  servitors  was  so  great. 
Jonb,  David's  chief  commander  at  a  later  date,  is 
said  to  have  had  ten  armor-bearers,  and  Saul  in  his 
higher  station  must  have  had  many  more.  Under 
tlie^c  circumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintance  with 
David  may  have  been  often  interrupted  and  hence 
comparatively  slight;  ao  that  when  they  met  again, 
possibly  after  an  interval  of  some  considerable  dura- 
tion, amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
whieh  waa  engrosaing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
mind,  it  ia  not  incr^ble  that  Saul  at  first  aight 
may  not  have  recognized  the  shepherd  toy  whom 
he  had  occasionally  seen ; "  while  as  to  Da^id  him- 
self it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  obtrusi\'e  claim  to  the  king's  recogni- 
tion on  the  ground  of  his  former  services. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Saul's  inquiry  of  Abner, 
eapttun  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  ailer  David's 
ilayini;  of  Goliath,  "  Whose  son  is  this  youth,"  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  had  really  stood  in  the  rela 
tion  to  Saul  which  the  previous  account  has  men- 
tioned. But  aa  Kurt2  remarks  (Herzog's  Rent- 
Enryk.  iii.  300),  the  import  of  the  questfon  may 

*  a  ThA  physical  development  Is  much  more  mpld 
o  the  fiMt  VOMn  amongst  U9,  and  a  young  person  there 
floon  ixusss  out  of  the  knowledge  off  those  firem  whom 
V  Is  separated.  For  some  very  interesting  remarks 
M  this  point,  see  Tkomeoo^  Land  amd  Botk^  IL  Wft. 
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have  been  not  so  much  who  is  David'a  ftitlier  ••  to 
hia  name  merdy,  aa  iHiat  ia  David's  anoeatiy,  iua 
parentage  and  rank  in  life.  Saol  may  ha%M  beoi 
indiiftrent  respecting  the  fomily  of  hia  harp-play«i 
and  annor-bearer;  but  after  the  victory,  when  thi 
aucoesaful  champion,  aooarding  to  the  terma  which 
Saul  himself  had  propcsed,  waa  about  to  beoome 
hia  Bon-in-Uw  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25),  it  was  obviooalj 
a  matter  of  great  interefi  to  him  to  obtain  moi« 
particular  information  reapecting  hia  birth  and  ceO' 
nections. 

It  ia  afiSrmed  alao  that  the  aooount  of  David  al 
the  Ume  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18),  aa  <*  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,"  ia  out  of  place  there,  because  he  had  not 
yet  diaplayed  the  military  qualltiea  which  those 
worda  aacribe  to  him.  Thia  deacription,  aa  Winer 
admita  (Reabc,  i.  960),  may  be  merdy  proleptic, 
inaerted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  aa  repre- 
senting what  David  waa  at  that  time,  but  what  he 
waa  known  to  be  in  hiatory  to  readers  of  the  atory. 
Keil  and  Delitcach  prefer  to  aay,  that  his  conflicts 
with  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  85) 
had  already  fiimiabed  such  proofe  of  heroiam,  that 
none  who  knew  him  couM  fiul  to  discern  in  him 
the  future  warrior  {Booh  of  Samuel,  p.  171, 
Clark's  library).  Stanley  (see  I.  4  above)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  agahist  the 
Philistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guards 
for  his  military  expbita.  But  thia  supposition  im- 
plies in  effect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  narration 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  David's  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  aasumed 
the  championahip  i^^nst  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
38  AT.)  shows  that  be  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Another  allegation  is  that  the  statemoit  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  54,  that  "David  took  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem,"  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  history, 
because  Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  David  (or  Joab) 
at  a  later  period  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  ff.).  But  the 
statement  in  that  passage  really  is  that  David  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusalem  itaelf,  but  the  fbrtress 
of  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  (called 
after  him  the  dty  of  David),  which  had  not  before 
been  wrested  from  the  ancient  inhabitanta  (Josh. 
XV.  63).  As  to  Jerusalem  itself^  t.  e.  the  other  hiDa 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comprised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrewa  flfom 
the  time  or  their  first  arrival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  da}'s  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8, 21).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  Goliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  house  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54);  but 
it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  sudi  a 
trophy  ailer  a  time  would  be  placed  in  aome  mofc 
public  custody.  No  one  can  seriously  think  thai 
this  statement  conflicts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  horn 
which  it  appears  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  waa 
found  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  at  the  time  of 
Darid's  inten-iew  with  the  priest  Ahimelech.  Not 
is  such  a  return  of  David  to  Bethlehem,  to  kavc 
there  the  spoils  of  war  or  to  viait  hia  friends,  ineon- 
sbtent  with  1  Sam.  x^iii.  2,  where  it  ia  aaid  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  hun  any  more  *•  to  go  to  hia  fathcr'a 

Joeephus  {Ant.  r\.  9,  §  1)  says  that  even  a  few  yean 
elapsed  between  David's  leaving  the  court  of  Saul,  aM 
their  meeting  again  in  the  oamp  from  wliieh  Davit 
went  fcrth  to  light  Goliath.  ■ 
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konse/*  The  mfluiiDg  in  thai  pMiage  ia  that 
David  wu  henceforth  to  attach  hhntelf  to  Sanl  aa 
one  of  his  peraonal  retinue,  and  not  again,  aa  he 
had  ibnoerlj  done,  rerame  hia  oceapation  aa  a 
■hepheid. 

Dean  Stanley  haa  three  Lectures  on  David  in 
hia  History  of  iht  Jewith  Church  (u.  49-1&6).  He 
haa  presented  there  essentially  the  saine  fiuts  and 
lapacts  of  character  that  are  brought  before  us  in 
this  preceding  sketch:  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  the  picture  more  living  and  real  by  being 
put  in  the  frame-woric  (tf  the  history  and  finished 
frith  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  i^pear- 
ince  in  his  boyliood,  )*e  retains  in  his  Lectures  the 
description  previously  given  in  the  Dictionary  (p. 
153).  Against  one  Si  the  traits  in  this  ^re 
Dietrich  urges  an  objection  ih>m  an  unexpected 
luarter.  He  understanda  (Ges.  Heb.  und  Chald. 
Htrndw.  p.  16,  6te  Aufl.)  that  what  the  A.  V.  ren- 
tiers "  a  pillow  of  goat's  hair/*  which  Miehal  placed 
m  David*s  bed  (1  Sam.  xiz.  13),  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat's  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  teraphim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  David's  hair,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  that  view  of  the  ease,  he 
lays,  the  stratagem  presupposes  tliat  David's  hair 
was  black,  that  being  the  usual  color  cf  goat's  hair 

b  Palestuie.  Furst  also  (i.  25)  refers  '^?'*^&*nfi 
not  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Bunsen  {Bibehotrk,  U.  Iter  Theil,  p.  122)  says: 
**  rothwcaiyig,  wrtl.  rithlich.  An  die  Haaro  ist 
dabei  wol  nicht  zu  deiiken."  Its  being  used  of 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25,  u  not  decisive,  for  bdng  generic 
(==  **  reddish  "),  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  claimed  here.  The  older  trandators  often  ren- 
der mechanically  (hence  perhaps  wvf^JucriSf  Sept. ; 
and  rufug^  Vulg.).  It  was  benuse  David  appeared 
10  boyish  (ruddy  and  Cur),  that  Goliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  appear  why  he  should  be  thought  leas  a 
warrior  for  being  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  variations  which  appear  in  the 
node  of  relating  David's  history,  Kurtz  has  well 
•tated  and  answered  the  current  ol^ections  in  his 
uiide  on  David  in  Herzog's  lUairEncy^,  iii.  29^ 
307.  He  does  not  consider  them  to  be  of  any 
great  moment.  See  also  Havemick's  Eiid,  in  dot 
A.  Test,  iL  135  ff.  for  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
eondusion.  Tholuck  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  life  in  its  relation  to  his  writuigs, 
and  haa  grouped  together  on  that  baais  the  princi- 
pal peahns  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  ( Vbtruttung  u.  Auileffung  der  Psalmen,  § 
3).  Perowne's  renuirks  here  are  valuable  for  the 
Ught  which  they  throw  on  the  connection  between 
tbs  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
to  his  poetry  {Book  of  Pstilms^  i.  xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandls's  JJ/e  of  Divid  (Oxford,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  respects,  still  remains  one  of  our 
best  helps  for  the  study  of  David's  history.  Herder 
eommends  it  strongly  {StwHum  der  Thtoloyit^  8ter 
BrieO-  Kitto's  Daily  BibU  lUuttraOoiu  furnish 
asdbl  infbrmation  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
*areer  of  the  poet-king.  There  is  a  collection  of 
sermons,  Dnnd,  der  KOnig,  bv  F.  ^  Krum- 
macher  (1866),  similar  to  those  yn  £kijah  and 
Elisha  by  the  same  author,  which  hav?  obtained 
10  much  celebrity. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  Davi^*^  encvunter  with 
GoHath  {Wady  es-Sumpi ^YtJkj  of  Ehh,  3^ 
lonfa  southwest  of  Jerasakm),  ses  Rob.  BUd.  Ret. 
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ti.  350,  1st  ed.;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
883 ;  Porter's  (JiaiU  Cidet,  Ac.,  p.  283 ;  Sepp'i 
Jervtalem  u,da$heiL  Land,  i.  57;  Tobler's  Dritt€ 
Wamdatmg,  p.  122.  H. 
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DAT  ( Y&H^  th\  periiaps  from  DTP,  Udtm^to 
be  warm).  Tlie  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
('« ab  exortu  ad  oocasum  soils,"  Censor,  de  Die  NaL 
p.  23)  at  diflfeient  seasons  led.  In  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  dvil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  aa  a  standard  at  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  di£fi»«nt 
nations:  the  Babykmians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor 
Orig.  V.  30);  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon: 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun^ 
set  (Macrob.  fiotem.  i.  3;  Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  Utter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  82,  "fhm  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  L  5,  '«the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fint  day  "  (a 
passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (Gem,  Tamid,  66,  1;  Reland, 
AnL  Hebr.  iv.  1,  $  15).  Some  (aa  in  Ciodwyn's 
Moeea  and  Aaron)  argue  fb(dishly  from  Matt,  xxviii. 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning* 
but  the  expression  htti^wrKodan  shows  that  the 
nntmxd  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
ttona  **  evening-morning  "=  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 

LXX.  yvx^l»*povj  ^^  3  ^^'  ^*  ^))  ^6  Hindoo 
akoraira  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i.  4),  and  wxH" 
fttpop  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Atheniana,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  ''nee  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos,  sed  nocdum  cinnputant  .  .  .  nox  ducere 
diem  videtur  "),  and  Celtic  nations  (Cns.  de  B.  G. 
ri,  18,  ^  ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur  " ).  This  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  the 
Roman  Uw  ((jaius,  i.  112),  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
in  the  &dic  law  (inter  decern  noc/et),  in  our  own 
terms  **  fort^^At,**  **  seven-^t^Ate "  (see  Orelli, 
Ac.  in  he.  Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and 
New  Zeahmders  (Taylor's  Te-Jka-Maui,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  general  notion  »*  that 
the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours  fong  "  (light- 
foot's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon, 
p.  123;  Aristoph.  A^.  C03;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt. 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  pUusiUy  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
lunar  years  (Gen,  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckoned  from  sunrire  Oifiepoy^icTioPf  comp. 
Ps.  i.  2;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  fh>m  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendtf  in  regulating  the  foast-days,  and  other 
days  of  religious  obaovance.  It  was  not  **  adopted 
fh>m  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  (the  evening  ana 
the  morning  were  the  Jlrtt  day)  niisrepreBents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  impossiUe. 
The  true  construction  is:  And  there  tons  evening 
(the  ek)se  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  wat 
morning  (the  cloee  of  a  period  of  darkness),  one 
day.  So  De  Wette:  "  Und  so  mnxi  Abend  una 
ward  Jforgen^  Ein  Tag.**  So  also  Keil ;  and  he 
adds,  p.  18:  **Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  Schiipfung** 
tsge  nicht  von  Abend  zu  Abend,  sondem  .  .  . 
von  Mofgen  zu  Morgen  gesahlt  siiid."  Delitsseh 
(3d  ed.  p.  100):  "  Nachdem  es  mit  der  SchiinAiitt 
dcB  Uehts  Tag  gewcrdsn,  wurde  es  Abeoo  nw 
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inirde  wieder  Morgen  .  .  .  £an  Tag/*  Lange: 
'*  Und  ao  ward  es  Abend  und  ward  Moi^geQ,  der 
erate  Tag  [Ein  Tag  hier  fur  dcr  ento  Tag].** 

The  day  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  period  of  light 
followed  by  a  period  of  darkneia,  being  reckoned 
from  morning  to  morning.  In  later  Hebrew  usage 
also,  where  simply  the  natural  day  is  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  vii.  15,  the  tenninating  limit  ia  the  following 
monmig.  See  further  in  Hcnog's  £ncyk.j  art. 
Tag  (XV.  410).  T.  J.  C. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day.  Roi^^ly 
indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  *<  min- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  **  (Ps.  Iv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdi- 
vided.    These  are  held  to  have  been:  — 

I.  \eihtphf   ^^3   (from   )^Q^3,  "to  blow*') 

and  ShachoTy  ^Htt?,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (a) 
the  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (b)  when  the  west- 
em  horizon  was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leuco- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  and  Aurora ;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  " 
(Milton ),  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual 
Shaharaim  as  a  proper  name  (1  Chr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  AijeUth  haitha- 
chfir^  "  the  gaaelle  of  the  morning  "  [Aueletii 
Shaiiar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  caU  the 
sun  (oomp.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,'*  Job  iii.  9; 
aii4pas  ^4^apoy,  Soph.  Antiff.  109).  This  was 
ue  time  when  <  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  3;  John  xx. 
1;  Rev.  xxii.  16;  ^  iirt(pw<rKo6<ni,  Matt,  xxviii.  1). 
The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white** 
iwouity  (TKorlaf  frt  oiknis,  John  xx.  1;  **obscurani 
adnuc  coeptas  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time 
they  began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum 
lucencit  oriens  i6pBpos  fiaBvf^  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente 
sole  {\lap  xpctft,  dyarclXarrof  rod  ri\lov,  Mark 
xvi.  2:  Ughtfbot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Mare.  xvi.  2). 

n.  Boker^  *1|?S,  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jen- 
nings's Jewish  AnL). 

HL    Chmn  Haydm,  D^^n  DH,  "heat  of  the 

day**  (Ifltfi  ^itBepfidifen  i^  ri/i4pa,  LXX.),  about  9 
o'doek. 

IV.  Tz&haraim,  U^^Tl^.  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xlU.  16;  Deut  xxviiL  29). 

V.  Runch  kaydm,  DVH  rTD,  "  the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Cren.  iii.  8);  so 
railed  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8;  Jahn,  Arch.  BiM.  §  29). 

V  L  Ereb,  ^"IJi  "  evening.'*  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Kx.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8). 


o  *  But  thin  predaion  appears  not  merely  by  oom- 
oaniig  Matthew's  h^ftia  with  Mark's  &n  eiv  o  i^Aiof ,  but 
itiU  more  clearly  by  obsenrlng  that  Maik  himnelf  sub- 
Joius  tills  clauM  to  oi^wc  in  bis  own  text  (1.  82).  Tbii> 
iouble  note  of  time  Mark  introduces  as  tacitly  ex- 
akiialng  why  the  people  of  Capernaum  did  not  bring 
fheir  sick  to  Jesus  before  the  sun  went  down :  they 
WMfe  restralDod  by  their  scruples  about  the  Sabbath, 
rhomson  {Jjand  und  Book,  i.  426)  ivpresents  this 
lempokwlty  as  still  entertained  by  many  ot  the  east- 
■n>  Jswa  with  whom  ha  has  come  faa  contact :  "  ▲  pto- 
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being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paarhal  lanal 
and  ofibring  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  zxiz. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Kanitea  and 
Samaritana  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the  Phanaeea  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  bctweet 
sunaet  and  full  daikneas  (Deut  xvi.  6);  the  Rah- 
binists  explained  it  aa  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning (8«<Air  srpflsta,  "little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunaet  (8.  i^la^  or  real  stuaet:  Joaeph.  A 
J.  vi.  9,  §  3 ;  Geaen.  s.  v. ;  Jahn,  Arch,  BibL  { 
101;  Bochart,  ffierrm,  I  568). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  fh>m  sonaei  te 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Phariaeea, 
in  that  spirit  of  acrupulous  supentition  which  ao 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  mumUst  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  (^(a.  Matt. 
viu.  16  =  5Te  (9u  6  IJXiot,  Mark).«  They  there- 
fore called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  m  Skahb, 
cap.  6,  oomp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talraudiats 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had  appeared,  he 
waa  forgiven;  if  after  the  appearance  of  too,  he 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  transgresaion ; 
if  after  <Aree  stars  were  visible,  he  must  oflfer  a  ain- 
ofiering : "  the  order  being  reversed  for  worka  done 
on  the  evening  ajltr  the  actual  sabbath  (Ligfatfbot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt  viu.  16;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  a. 
V.  SaJbbajthum). 

Before  the  Captivity  tl»  Jews  dirided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (lam.  ii.  19,  A. 
V.  "the  beginning  of  the  watches")  =  i^^^^ 
vvKr6s\  the  ^middle  watch"  (which  proves  the 
statement),  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
Utaoy  rvKT&y;  and  the  morning  watch,  lasUng  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  =  &^4»tAuici}  yvf  (Hom.  II 
vii.  433).  These  divisions  were  probably  connected 
with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service, 
llie  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the  night") 
that  they  alwa}-s  had  four  night-watches  (c(Mnp. 
Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf  *s  Lex.  Talm.  s.  t. 
Carpzov.  Appnr.  Crit.  p.  347;  Reland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watehea, 
a  divuion  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  is. 
51)  and  Romans  (^vA.air^,  rh  rera^nov  fi^pos  r^f 
yvicT6sj  Suid.).  These  were,  (1 )  ^4,  b^pta,  or  ^fci 
2^pa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  II ; 
John  XX.  19);  (2;  fieffoyvtcrtop,  midnight,  fhym  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35):  (3)  oAeirropo^wWa, 
tiU  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  £ir.  A67.;  8 
Mace.  V.  23);  (4)  irpuft.  till  daybn.*ak,  the  same  aa 
npwfa  (fipa)  (John  xviii.  28 ;  Joseph.  AnL  v.  6,  § 
5,  xriii.  9,  §  6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour "  is  first  fonnd 
m  Dan.  iu.  6,  15,  t.  5  (Skd'dh,  TIVXT,  also  «<« 
moment,**  iv.  19).      Perhaps  the  Jews,  liku  the 

fkne  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  haod'sd  me  his 
watch  to  wind  junt  after  nunaet  on  Friday  evening.  Ic 
was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  could  not  work.  Tbiv 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anlne,  and  cummin,  ana 
teach  fbr  doctrines  the  commandmentn  of  men,  msJi* 
ing  void  the  law  of  Ood  by  their  traditions  (Matt,  xv 
6).  It  was  such  penrenc  traditions  as  these  thai  o«B 
Lord  rebuked  when  he  declared  that  the  Sabbath  ww 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  (]^laik  II  ST) 
Sw  other  like  examples  on  the  same  pace.  B. 
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Sratkft.  learnt  from  the  Habylonuui«  the  division 
of  the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  u.  }09).  In  our 
IiOfd*t  time  the  division  waa  common  (John  zL  9). 
It  ii  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  fint  ion- 
dial  from  Babylon  (^poA^ioy,  H  i /S|9»  ^• 
uzviiL  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anazimenes  did  the 
fint  o-Ki^poy  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §  101). 
Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant,  xi.  6).  The  thirds  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  15,  ill.  1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Ughtfoot's  Workt,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  **  day  "  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 
vii.  6);  a  birthday  (Job  liL  1);  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos. 
i.  11;  Job  xviii.  30;  oump.  tempusy  tempora  rti- 
pubiicay  Oic,  and  diet  CannensU);  the  judgment 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  khu^om  of 
Christ  (John  viii.  56;  Rom.  xiii.  12);  and  in  other 
senses  which  are  mostly  self-expliuning.  In  1  Cor. 
iv.  3,  {nrh  iufepwwlvfis  tifitpas  u  rendered  "by  man's 
judt/ment,^'  **  Jerome,  (ui  Alffos.  QuasL  x.  con- 
siders tliis  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  HUroz.  ii.  471). 
On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num<  xiv.  34;  li^.  iv.  2-6,  ^),  see  a  treatise 
in  £Uiott*s  Ilor,  Apoc.  iii.  154  ff.  The  expression 
iwui^iO¥^  rendered  "  daily  "  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  is  a 
tLw.  At7.,  And  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
known to  classical  Greek  {toiKt  w€ir\dff$cu  Snrh 
Tw  EuayytKitrruy^  Orijj.  OraL  c  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  »itptrsubskintii2em^  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  ^  4wl  rp  oiwi^  Kot  awr- 
nCiyci  fifiM¥  abrapK^s,  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
oommpntaton  (cL  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or.  Domm. 
Suid.  A  Etj-m.  M.  s.  v.).     Sahnasius,  Grotius,  Ac., 

srguing  from  the  rendering  *^np  in  the  Nazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  =  r^t  inov- 
mii  rifidpas^  or  ci;  aHpiov  (Sixt.  Senensis  BiOl. 
Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  exunined 
at  full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Grttk 
Ttit.  ad  loc. ;^  Schleusner,  Ltx.  s.  v.;  Wetstein, 
.V.  r.  i.  461,  «tc.     See  Chronology. 

F.  W.  F. 

•  DAY'S  JOURNEY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  Bible  by  this  standard  (see  (len. 
sxxl.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18;  Num.  xi.  31;  Deut.  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Jonah  iii.  3,  4:  Luke  ii.  44; 
Acts  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  being 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  liable  to  vary 
m  the  case  of  each  particular  journey,  might  at 
iength  have  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
M  always  the  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  reck- 
oned by  days  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 

o  *  Strictly,  by  '^  human  or  man**  day  "  as  opposeu 
lo  (nirist's  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account:  eomp. 
'M  In  v«r.  2.  H. 

b  *  The  rrader  will  find  a  much  fbJUr  note  than 
ilford'Sf  on  ciriovator  in  Bl&tt.  vi.  11,  in  Dr.  Conant's 
}Satth*w^  with  a  Rtviseri  V^rtion^  p.  80  (New  York 
i860).  The  conclusioo  is  that  "daily  "  of  the  A.  V. 
hi  sobstantlally  correct  and  sanctioned  by  tt )  iMMt  an- 
Iborltles,  ancient  and  modem.  Dr.  Schaff  supports 
die  same  view  in  his  l/inge^s  Mntthew,  p  1*.  (N«>w 
fork,  1S65).      Uford  makes  eviovo-toy  ="  proper  for 
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miles;  so  diat,  interchanging  the  two  mode*,  thej 
meant  often  by  a  day*s  jouniey  a  fixed  number  ci 
stadia  or  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  dr 
cumstances  which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  instance.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
gradually  among  them,  and  appears  never  to  have 
superseded  altogether  the  more  primitive  method 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  this  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day*s  journey  at  one  time  as  160  stadia  or 
about  19  Roman  miles,  and  4t  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  25  such  miles.*^  For  information  on 
this  subject  see  Forbiger*s  HxtncBt.  der  AUen  Geogr, 
i.  549  if.  Roman  mile-stones  are  stiU  found  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e.  g.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Rob.  BlbL  Res.  iii.  415,  1st  ed.),  and  one  at 
Beth-zur,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's Notices  of  certain  LocaUties^  <fro.,  p.  169). 
The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt.  v.  41,  "And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mUe,  go  with 
him  twain,"  refers  to  a  foreign  custom  made  fiunil- 
iar  to  the  Jews  in  the  days  4^  their  Roman  subjec- 
tion. Most  of*  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  {via  strata)  have  as  late  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Sieptimius  Severus,  a.  d.  193-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

But  nothing  strictly  correspondent  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  fiiur  ss  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  appears  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  they  mean  to 
speak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  t.  e. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  dbtance  assigned  by 
univerBal  consent  to  a  day's  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  the  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  —  as  the  people  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  diflference  then  would 
not  be  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  for  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irregular  intervals,  de 
termined  by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  unoertiunty,  that  the 
[ulgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
days  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
25  miles ;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easUy 
acoomphsh  the  distance,  rough  as  some  parts  of 
the  way  are,  in  less  than  half  a  day.  Joaephui 
states  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  throe  davi 
from  the  Holy  City  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gafi- 
lee.     Dragomen  at  the  present  ttme,  partly  because 

c  •  The  same  remaric  may  bs  made  of  the  Persian 
parasang.  <*The  truth  Is,"  says  RawUnson  {Utrod. 
iii.  200),  "  that  the  ancient  parasang,  like  the  modara 
fariJLkhy  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an  hour), 
not  a  measure  of  distance.  In  passing  from  the  one 
meaning  to  the  other,  it,  came  to  mark  a  diflEnrent 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  The  modern  faraakh  varlei 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
8tnibo.  It  Is  estimated  at  fttm  8|  to  4  miles,  or  frm 
<a)  to  86  stadia."  ■. 
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Umj  would  tt4jiist  the  time  to  the  oonvea*enoe  of 
louristB,  ugually  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
English  ooDSul  at  Jenuudem  (u  happens  to  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge)  on  one  occasion  of 
ipecial  emergency  rode  on  horseback  from  Jenisa- 
iem  to  Nazaieth  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  **  posting  '*  (that  of  "  a 
runner*'  in  Heb.)  as  that  to  which  Job  refers  (is. 
25),  mmtioned  by  him  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  " swift  ships  "  (lit.  *'  reed-skifis  ") 
and  ci  ^  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey.**  must 
be  very  difibrent  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  Anoareuo.]  Keland,  therefore,  could  well 
say  {PaloBitinaj  p.  400) :  "  Iter  unius  diel,  quod  spa- 
tium  dietam  vocant,  certo  intervallo  definiri  vix 
latest.  Clarum  est,  pro  looonim  ratione,  et  modo 
iter  faeiendi,  diversa  spatia  uno  die  oonfid.** 

One  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  consider  how 
variously  incidental  causes  may  affect  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  Esst  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  been  mis- 
understood, but  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradictions for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
aocotintable.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  vast  concourse  must  often  have  been  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  The  **  eleven  days*  journey  from  Horeb, 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-bamea  ** 
(l)eut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  would  merely  insert 
there  a  general  notice  of  the  distance,  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  probability  as  the  days  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  peopte 
would  need  with  flocks  and  herds.  'I1iu  npecifica- 
tion  accords  substantially  with  the  report  of  modem 
travellerB  (as  Seetzen,  Kussegger,  Kobiuson).  See 
Knolel,  ExtgtU  Handb.  ii.  208. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  "  day*s  jour- 
ney **  allows  no  proximate  scale  of  njeasuronent  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, wicient  and  modem,  show  that  tlie  usual  rate 
(if  the  footr-jouroey  (as  it  may  be  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  easily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  tlie 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 6  or  8  hours  per  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day*8  journey  may  be  said  to  average  about  25 
ur  30  mile8.<>  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  follow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tanees  represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  least  in  the  case  of  caravans,  some  al- 
k>wance  must  be  made  for  Uie  shortness  of  the  first 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  3 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  the  hours  near  the 
£k)se  cf  the  day ;  and  yet  in  estimating  the  time 
2his  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  ui  VatXxacn  par- 
anoe  as  a  whole  day*s  journey.  It  is  no  counted, 
.10  doubt,  in  speaking  of  the  day's  jouniey  (prob- 
hbly  in  this  case,  if  they  went  through  Penea,  3  or 
4  miles  only  out  of  .lemsalem)  which  the  parents 
'f  Jesus  made  before  they  discovered  his  absence 
(Luke  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Bekroth 
(Anier.  ed.). 

Some  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
Jires  ounflrm  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  and 

«  *  Dr.  Robhiaon  pots  down  (as  the  rule  for  oom- 
■oting  his  hours  into  miles)  1  hour  with  camels  as  ■■ 
1|  mttss,  and  with  horses  or  mules  =  8  miles  (BibL  | 
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others  require  some  exoeptimial  qualificaiioo,  eillMi 
intimated  in  the  narratives  or  justified  by  them. 
Thus,  Cwnelius  (Acts  x.  1  ff.)  sent  measengen  froo 
Csesarea  to  Joppa,  distant  alxHit  40  Koman  miles 
(aeeording  to  Keland*s  oombination  from,  the  Jtmer. 
Hierotolym.  and  the  lUner,  AfUiomn.)^  to  invite 
Peter  to  oome  to  him;  they  started  ^^n  the  day  6i 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (vers.  7, 80),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  about  noon  (ver.  9);  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  they  reached  Csesarea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  ftt>m  the  setting  out 
thence.  They  were  unencumboed  by  any  bag- 
gage, had  in  the  main  a  level  road,  and  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  retum  appears  to  ha\'e  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joppa,  which  woukl 
be  a  natural  result  in  the  latter  part  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  loigth.  Again,  we  read  in 
Acts  xxiii.  31  that  the  Koman  chiliarch,  Lysias, 
sent  Paul  under  a  military  escort  by  night  frou. 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  This  latter  place  was 
about  38  miles  from  Jonsalem  on  tlie  route  to 
Csesarea.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travd  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  Roman  pave- 
ment are  still  visible;  see  Kob.  BibL  Res.  iii.  79^, 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  hours.  Strebo  says  that  an  army  un- 
der ordinary  drcumstanoes  could  march  friHn  850 
to  800  stadia  in  a  day,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about  80 
miles.  See  Forbiger's  Handb.  der  AUen  Ucogr  • 
551. 

llie  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times sgree  remarkably  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  describes  Nin- 
eveh as  *<  a  city  of  three  days*  journey,**  i.  e.  in  its 
circumference :  for  it  could  have  had  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  it 
was  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensimis  which  Diud- 
oms  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  ci 
about  60  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  aooorda 
very  closely  with  tliat  of  the  prophet,  who  would 
naturally  have  in  view  the  footrjoumey  of  about  25 
miles.  Further,  Jonah's  *^  day's  journey  **  in  the 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iii.  4), 
would  be  the  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Diodorus  were 
150  furbngs,  the  shorter  90  furkmgs.  See  Dr 
Pusey's  CommerUm-y  on  Jotuth,  p.  253.  Modem 
investigations  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (l^yard's  A'tn.  and  Bub.  p.  640).  On  tlw 
other  hand,  Laban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  teyen  days 
when  the  latter  fled  from  Haran  to  Gikad,  a  dk- 
tance  of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  topo- 
graphically impossible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  clearing  up  the  difficulty  which  lie 
entirely  outside  of  the  history  (see  Haran,  Amer. 
ed.;  BibL  Sacra,  xxiv.  176-179:  and  Kitto*8  Dail^ 
Bibl.  JUutL  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  1866).  llie  ques- 
tion  whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham*8  sacrifice 
(Gen.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
Jerusalon,  or  Gerizim  near  Sbechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  Heliron  to  the  place  in- 
tended (see  the  addition  to  Moriah,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  Israelites  prayed  Pharaoh  (Kx.  iii.  18)  te 
allow  them  "  to  go  a  three  day*s  jouniey  into  thi 


Ru,  i.  15, 2d  ed.).     This  estimate  seems  slightty  belov 
rather  than  above  the  general  avenge.  H. 
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**  in  order  to  ofl^  sMriiioeB  to  JeLjvah. 
Some  have  supposed  thai  Uoreb  was  the  place 
vliieh  they  had  in  view  iv  making  that  request. 
But  Horeb  is  about  150  miles  from  Suez ;  trayieUers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Kob.  HibL 
He§,  i.  60).  There  is  no  reaMon  for  finding  a  topo- 
graphical error  in  1  Kings  dx.  4  ff.  It  is  not  meant 
there  that  Elgah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  Beer- 
4heba  to  Horeb;  but  that  in  the  atroigth  of  the 
food  mirsculoualy  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  tlie  desert  before  he  came  to 
tliat  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  Iker- 
sheba  to  Horeb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Keil  and  Delitzacli,  B Acker  tier  Kdnige^  p.  190). 
The  day's  route  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
Judab,  and  Edom  in  their  expedition  against  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.  9  ff.),  though  not  entirely  certain,  is  less 
uncertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  made  a 
*' journey  of  7  days  "  before  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ter.  19).  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
set  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  Moab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
rselites  under  Moses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  The  note  here  in 
KeU  and  Delitcsch,  as  above  (p.  296),  shows  the 
value  of  tlie  modern  researches  on  questions  <^  this 
nature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connected 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  oo  this  side 
of  the  Jtndan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Kehmd,  Palautiwi,  pp.  397,  424,  451;  Pauly, 
Renl^Jincyk.  vi.  254  ff.,  and  v.  196  ff.;  Greswell's 
Dittertntiims  on  the  IJarmony  of  the  GmpeU,  ii. 
138-142,  219,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  JUnlw.  ii  561; 
De  Wette,  Lehi-b.  der  Hebr.  Archaohgie,  p.  390 
(1864);  and  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xv. 
157-169.  The  bat  writer  refers  also  to  tegier, 
HitL  du  ffrnnlM  Chetnitu  de  PEmp,  rom.,  l£ux- 
sIL  1728,  translated  in  GrsB^ii  The»,  Antt,  Rom, 
tom.  X. ;  and  Pilargix,  Be  iqpUL  Rom,  juxta  friat 
potitU.  H. 

•  DAY'S  JOURNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.    [Sabbatii  Day's  Journey.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
uia/nre  or  arOUralor  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  dAyfxedJor 
a  tiifU  (oomp.  1  Or.  iv.  3,  where  hMBpwiyti 
ij^cpo— lit.  min's  day,  and  so  given  in  Wydifle's 
translation  —  is  rendered  **  mttxx'%  judgment "  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (tine 
Snche  tngen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice)  and  otlier  Teutonic  languages.  The  word 
'  daysman  '*  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qutimey 
ii.  e.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

W.  L.  B. 

DEACON  (SuCicoyos:  diacomu).  The  office 
descrilwd  by  this  title  appears  ui  the  N.  T.  as  the 
eorrelative  of  iwitritowos  [BishofJ.  The  two  ate 
mentioned  tugether  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  llm.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  miion  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17. 
Viay  have  sugscested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officer*  I 
ii  the  ChristLin  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adop- 
lion  of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
MDdent  grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  ei'^ts, 
ooQ  atlraeied  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by 
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Clement  of  Rome  (lOr.xlii.)  as  prophetio.  Ukt 
most  words  of  sunilar  import,  it  appears  to  bam 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor 
dinate. activity  (1  Coi-  iiL  5;  2  Ck>r.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  wnnot*- 
tion,  as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  la  tht 
C^bristuui  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vL  is  commonly  reftrrad 
to  as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  Hellenistic  Jew»,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  minUtration  (Suuroyia)* 
call  on  the  body  of  believen  to  choose  seven  meo 
**  foil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  thej 
*•  may  i^point  over  this  business.'*  The  seven  an 
acooidingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  **  to 
serve  tables  '*  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander. 
PJUwt.  ti.  LeiL  L  51,  ed.  1847 ),  while  the  ministr}' 
iZtoKovla)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the  Apostles. 
On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven  were  tht 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  de- 
rived by  otl^r  Churches  from  that  of  Jerusaleou 
At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  apoa- 
toUc  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to  a  limitaibc 
of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the  original 
number  ( Cone.  Neoom.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  howe^'er,  whether  tht 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  an 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  **the  seven** 
(Acts  xxi.  8).  llie  gifts  implied  in  the  words  ^  ftiU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom "  are  higher 
than  those  required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  worii  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred 
accordingly  (Stanley,  ApoeioUc  Age^  p.  62),  that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emogency,  and 
that  the  sevm  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  comminioners  who  were  to  super- 
intend those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
body  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  8.  As  the  Tptcfi^rtpoi  of  Acti  xiv.  23,  kt. 
6;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  Jn 
years,  so  the  y^^tpoi  or  vtatficrKoi  oi  Acts  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exerciaii^ 
distinct  functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p. 
118).  The  identity  of  M^kowoi  and  wpeirfi(n%pM 
has  been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natunl 
to  mfer  from  this  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SmUomm  and  rc^rfpM. 
The  parallelism  of  b  ¥9^€pos  and  6  luucovrnp  m 
Luke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  i«v 
names  we  hare  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  prerioos  organization,  if  My,  tht 
order  is  traceable? 

(2.)  What  were  the  qualifications  and  ftuictlooi 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 

had  its  elden  (ff"^)  or  pastors  (r??19)«  m 

also  it  had  iU  subordinate  officers  (D*^3^),  the 
inrripirai  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  woric  it  was  to  gin 
the  rsader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  tht 
daj,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  dost  it 
ai  the  right  times  (Symaoooue;  and  see  Winer). 
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It  wu  natunl  thai  wfaeo  the  Galilean  diaeipfeB 
iMind  tbemaelyeB  at  the  head  of  ooiign^aUons  of 
their  own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  u  other 
parts  (^  the  anangemeniB  with  which  they  were 
fiuuillar,  and  aooordingly  the  ^t^tpoi  of  Act«  v. 
do  what  the  lnrnp4rai  oi  the  synagogue  would  have 
done  under  like  circunistanoes. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
lii.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon  an  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bi8h<^.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  ^*  given 
to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be  *<  apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  fiuth 
ixi  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
Uving  by  disreputable  occupations  (ji^  aurxpo- 
KtpHfis)-  Cn  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  sul^t  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satis&ctorily  were  to  enter 
on  it  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  r.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
fiuniliar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  flinctions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  theref<»«  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
hannony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  mSer  frum  that 
later  practice,  fix)m  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  fh>m  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  yt^tpoi  iu  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  pr^iaring  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tk>n  of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  <^  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  I/)rd*s  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed.  In 
the  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
rmder  of  property  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  numbers  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
be^  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  "the 
Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  as  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  organization.  What- 
ever alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  would  nat- 
urally pass  through  their  hands,  and  the  other  func- 
tions continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  possession 
>f  any  special  x^^f^t^  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
ligber  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diac- 
»ate  was  but  a  probatk>n  through  which  a  man 
aad  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
%BS  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  c^ 
:he  Ist  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretation  <^ 
1  Tim.  iii.  13  (cf.  Estius  and  Hammond  ad  loc.)^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of 
ozpositors  have  felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  nd 
loc.)  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  icoA^r  $aO 
^s,  which  is  gained  by  those  who  "  do  the  office 
0f  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  be- 
tuDgs  essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that 
wbiirh  they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  »  higher. 
Fnues  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
perman<'nce  of  the  diaoonate  are  found  even  in  the 
note  devebped  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
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meucement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  OrigiBall^ 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  Uahof^ 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  th« 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  prinuu  inter  paru^  or 
with  a  more  abscdute  authority  over  many  dders 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  h&n^ 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  " 
( Cotnt.  ApotL  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  agamat  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nie.  c.  18^  Cone. 
Carlh,  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (i:.jp.  ad  TraH  c. 
3;  ad  Smym.  c.  8).  £.  H.  P. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  part,  and  m  part  by 
way  of  dissent. 

(1.)  The  diaconaU  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presbytenx^piaoopate,  grew  out  of  the  apostolic* 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
either  directly  or  by  verbal  command,  biahopa, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
endowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  labor  with  proper  ri^;anl  to 
times  and  seasons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  wean  useful  and  necessary.  The 
diaoonate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
Acts  vi.  1-7. 

(2.)  The  Seven^  ot  iirrd^  elected  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (Acts  vi.  3,  cf.  zxi.  8),  ware  not  extra- 
ordinary commissi(MierB  or  superintoidents  of  dea- 
cons (Sianley,  Plumptiv),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
itive sense  of  the  term ;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  Stoirovitt,  Af  ^,  and  Steucoptof  rpmri- 
(^a<r,  to  serve,  or  wait  upon^  the  tabkt,  L  e.  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (Acts  vi. 
1,  2).  Exegetical  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favo**  of  this  view,  and  the  latest  and  best  com- 
mentators sustain  it  (comp.  Meyer,  AIf<nd  and 
Lange-T>echler  on  Acts  vi.  3).  In  the  andent 
church  the  number  seven  was  even  conaidered  bind 
ing;  and  at  Rome,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  thinl 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
numbo'  of  presbyters  amounted  to  forty.  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  view;  for 
the  word  deacons  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Acts. 
There  is  indeed  some  diflference  between  the  apostolie 
deacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  deaoona,  a  difference 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Chrysostom,  CEcumenins 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Bidjcoyos) ; 
but  the  latto*  woe  universally  regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  foraer  —  as  much  so  as  the 
presbyters  were  the  successors  of  tlie  wpeafivrepot 
=  4xloKoxot  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  relations.  "  In  these 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acts  vi.  3,  **  titles 
sprung  out  of  rnlities,  and  were  not  mere  hierunch- 
ical  classifications."  Hackett  says,  on  Acts  vi.  I 
(p.  116,  2d  ed.),  "The  general  opinion  at  present 
is,  that  this  order  arose  fit>m  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  ci 
duty  at  first  assigned  to  them." 

(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption (of  Moshdm,  Mack,  Ruinoel,  Olshausen, 
Meyer,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  and  tbs 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  "yom^ 
(younger)  men**  mentioned  in  Acts  ?.  (ei  ye^ 
repot,  ver.  6,  and  oi  weayiaKot,  vfr.  10;  oomp.  Lob 
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oiL  96,  where  6  vti&rtpos  is  rufd  u  equivalent 
lo  6  iiOKay^y)  were  identical  with  dejicoos  and  n^- 
ulariy  i4ipointed  church  officera  whose  official  duiy 
required  them  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical class  aa  oi  rcc^cpoi,  in  disUuction  from  the 
irpt<r$vT«poi  (who  first  appear  Acts  xi.  30),  and  the 
altemate  uae  of  v€Ctyl<rKot  in  yer.  10  of  the  same 
persons  is  against  it.  Nor  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  re.rarded  as  a  part  of  the  deacon's  duty, 
hut  was  left  during  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neighltors,  until  a  special 
cLisa  of  officers  called  cofAfUa  (variously  derived 
from  KowdCtiy,  qttiescere^  or  ftum  kovct^s,  pi  tnclus, 
or  from  Kowiiifif  itborire)  among  the  Greeks,  and 
fosBfirii^  fttsiarts  among  the  LaUns,  wore  appointed 
for  this  office,  at  least  in  large  cities,  as  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  case  before  us  the  removal  and 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  probability  a  voluntary  service,  for  which  ihe 
younger  members  of  the  congregation  would  nat- 
urally offer  themselves  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  Jewish  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
ny  Peter.  (So  Neander,  (Jeschichte  dtr  PJl'tn- 
zungy  1.  67;  R.  Rothe,  Anjange  dei'  CkrisfL 
Kircht^  p.  163  ff. ;  and  De  Wette,  Alford,  Hackett, 
Lechler  in  loc.) 

(4.)  The  diaconate  of  the  Apostolic  Church  can- 
not be  derived  (as  is  done  \\\  the  above  article) 
from   the  office  of   "ministers**   or   "servants** 

(D'^ptn,  inrnpirai^  Luke  iv.  20,  cf.  John  ni.  32) 

in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  and  close  the  synagogues,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  correspondence  between  tlie  Christian  wpic- 

fivrtpot  and  the  Jewish  zekenim  (D'^pfTt)  is  no 
reason  why  the  diaconate  should  have  had  a  .Jewish 
precedent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
goi^ue  similar  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  dea- 
conesses. 

(5.)  The  diaconate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  llioee  who  held  the 
office  were  alms-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  oongrq;ati<m,  Uie  dea- 
conesses for  the  female.  But  this  care  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
consolation  as  well  a<«  bodily  rdief ;  for  Christian 
charity  uses  poverty  aitd  affliction  aa  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  oomf(Mi.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  helps  and  ministrationa  (&rrt- 
X^eir)  among  Uie  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  zii.  28). 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  fidth  and  exemplary  piety 
(Acts  vi.  3;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff.;  comp.  the  /ioprupoi/- 
itcVous,  Acts  vi.  3,  and  MyxKriToi,  1  Tim.  iii. 
3).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt^  already  in  the  apos- 
.  lie  K'T^,  the  diaconate  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  office  of  the  presbyterate  which  had  the 
charge  of  public  instruction,  church  government, 
and  general  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prepwed  the  way  for  Paul's  ministry  of  the  (xentiles, 
and  Philip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jeru- 
salem, subsequently  labored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts 
xxi.  8).  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passage 
in  1  Tim  iii.  13  to  promotion  from  the  office  of 
ieaoon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Dkohkr,  .\mer.  ed.] 
9ut  #e  shoiUd  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the 
•postolic  church  with  ^he  fixed  ecclesiastical  order 
if  a  later  age.  In  the  fuUness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
mA  mufar  the  guidanee  of  inspired  apoaUes,  the 
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Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechuiism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  was 
the  leveller  and  equalizer  of  all  daaa  distinctiooa. 

P.  & 

DEACONESS  (8ia«orof :  diaconitta,  Tert) 
The  word  SicLroyos  b  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  t  aaM>> 
ciated  with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  i.> 
ad  Trqf.)j  an  order  of  women  bearing  that  tiUo, 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  theu*  own  sex  Amctiona 
which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  Ou 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  womeo 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12,  belonged  to  such  aa 
order  (Herzog,  ReiU-EncykL  a.  v.).  The  rutei 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11, 
Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to 
them  (Chrysost,  Theophyl.,  Hamm.,  Wiesinger, 
ad  /oc.),  and  they  have  hem  Identified  even  with 
tlie  "widows*'  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (Schaff,  ApoU 
Kircke,  p.  356  [Amer.  ed.  m  English  p.  535  ff.]). 

In  some  of  Uiese  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  oiganixation  of  a 
Uter.  It  was  of  c«)ur8e  natural  tliat  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  I/>rd  was  no  kngcr  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervadt^  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  it  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  themselvea  to 
Ulwrs  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
OpriffKtla  of  Christians  consisted  in  *'•  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow"  would  make  this  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  imder- 
take  it  'Fhe  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Gix>t.  on  Rom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  poaoDal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  pos- 
sibly ui  the  {Mvparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Kven  the  later  oiganization  implies  the  previoua 
existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  devek>ped. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognized  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows  *'  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  cleariy,  so  fiir  as  tlie  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  wore  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  main- 
tained by  the  Church  that  they  mi}riit  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  **  prayers  night  and  day."  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  ihom 
only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  ministering 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  de»> 
conessea,  were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For 
the  ftiller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Wirow. 
On  the  exbtence  of  deaconesses  in  the  apostolic 
age,  see  Mosheim,  de  Heb.  Christ,  p.  118;  Nean- 
der, Pfianz.  u.  LtiU  i.  265;  Augusti,  Handb.  der 
Chritt.  AfchdnL  u.  3.  E.  H.  P. 

*  Ziegler's  De  Diacuni$  et  DinconitM  vtterii 
EccUgitB  (Wittenbergae,  1678),  a  monograph  of 
sterling  value,  shouM  not  be  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  "  dea> 
eonesies "  in  the  primitive  church  well  stated  b; 
Dr.  Schaff  in  his  Hixtory  of  ihe  Apnttolic  Churdi, 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  jorra- 
kt^-4o9e»f  1  Tim.  v.  9,  of  "  election  and  ordinsr 
tion"  to  this  particidar  office.  Pressens^  aluo 
{ffistoire  de»  trois  premien  Siicles^  ii.  234)  boMa 
to  the  eodstSDoe  of  this  order  of  women  in  the  fint 
Christian  affe,  but  plaoea  it  not  ao  much  od  tiM 
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groai.i  of  explicit  Scripture  proof,  as  tluit  of  gen- 
eral fitnott  and  probability.  Uuther'e  view  is  not 
enentially  different  from  this.  WItliout  supposing 
that  the  widows  in  question  were  fonnally  set  apart 
to  an  official  work  at  this  early  period,  he  thinlcs 
that  their  "  bemg  put  on  the  roU ''  (icaTaXc7C(r0«) 
af  those  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  would 
natarally  bring  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  ob- 
ligation, of  devoting  themselves  to  such  works  of 
boievolence  as  were  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(See  in  Meyei's  Comm,  ib.  dtta  N.  Test.  viii.  64.) 
Out  of  this  Aasntz  may  have  grown  the  fiemale 
iis4x>naLe  of  later  times 

Kev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  has  written  a  valu- 
ible  treatise  on  this  sul^ect:  Deaamesset ;  or, 
The  Ojficiai  Hti/i  of  Women  in  Parochial  Work 
vnd  in  Charitable  JngtiUdwnt  (Lond.  1800).  He 
•peaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  his 
Life  and  Epistles  nf  St,  Paul,  of  the  validity  of 
the  texts  to  which  appeal  is  usuiedly  made  in  proof 
9f  such  ministrations  in  the  apostolic  church.  He 
pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  IV>te»- 
tant  churcbeH,  and  states  the  results  of  some  at^ 
tempts  for  this  purpose  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  See  also  his  remarks  on  this  point  in 
his  still  later  work :  Scenes  from  the  lAft  of  St. 
Paul,  and  their  RtUyium  Lessims  (I^ond.  1866). 

For  the  later  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  see  Woman's  Woi'k 
in  tlte  Church,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  (Lond.  1865). 
The  writer  treats  there  less  fully  of  the  Scripture 
argument,  assuming  rather  than  proving,  that  8i- 
cUovof  applied  to  Fboebe  (Kom.  xvi.  1)  can  mean 
only  "deaconess."  as  the  oorrebtive  of  "deacon,'* 
and  that  yuveuKas  (1  Tim.  iii.  11)  must  mean 
"  deaconesses,"  and  that  all  other  explanations  are 
inifio^ible.  Dissenting  from  most  of  those  who 
yet  adopt  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  v.  9  ff.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all,  and  thus  relies  almost  wholly 
upon  the  controverted  yvyoAKas  for  his  Scripture 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaoonate.  See  also 
Church  Polity,  by  H.  J.  Ripley,  D.  D.  (Boston, 
1867).  The  author  suggests  that  on  whatever 
ground  the  Scripture  warrant  for  this  oflice  may 
be  put,  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Apostle's  views  of  wonuurs  position 
in  the  church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35;  1  Tim.  ii.  IS). 

it  may  not  be  known  to  all  readers  that  the 
earliest  Congregational  churches  in  Fjigland,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognized  fiilly  this  order  of  female 
laborers  as  a  part  of  then-  organixation.  Itobert 
Browne  (1582)  speaks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever" and  the  deaconess  as  "the  widow"  ( Han- 
bury 's  MenvninU  relating  to  Independents^  i.  21). 
The  Separate  or  Congregational  church  of  Gains- 
borouf^h,  Kngland  (1589)  —  out  of  which  came  the 
Scrcoby  church,  the  Leyden  church,  and  the  Ply- 
nouth  church  —  had  "relievers'*  or  "widows,"  who 
Bust  be  *•  widows  of  60  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
flrork  it  was  "to  minister  to  the  sick,"  Ac.  (Han- 
OUT^,  i.  30,  31).  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amsterdam  (1606)  had  "one 
ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess.**  lliough  60  years 
aid  when  chosen,  "  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
ind  i^eak:  .  .  .  and  if  they  ware  poor,  she  would 
^ther  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 
lie  deacons ;  and  she  was  obeyed  as  an  offioa*  of 
Christ"  (Young's  Chronicles,  p.  46.5,  Boston, 
1841 ).  The  Cambridge  Platform  (ch.  vii.  §  7)  ree- 
tgimjcs  tJiis  office  of  deaconess.  "  The  Lord  hath 
•ppointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  nuiy  ^e  had) 
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to  minister  in  the  Cliurch,  in  giving  attenJanee  If 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  otben 
in  the  like  necessities."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Panchard, 
well  known  for  his  studies  in  the  eariy  eoclesiastieai 
history  of  New  England,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  references.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  untO  the 
2d  century  afler  Christ.  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long  prev- 
alent regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  lake  U  called  "  the  Salt  Sea,'* 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  '*  (^ra6aA);  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described 
[Sea,  The  Salt.]  G 

*  The  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  appellation, 
although  exaggerated  stories  have  been  current  re- 
specting its  properties  —  among  them  the  fiible 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma.  Reposing  in  its 
deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
let; its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mino^ 
salts,  combined  with  asphaltum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  fatal  to  animal  ai>d 
vegetable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  flinging  its  borders ;  its  shoivs 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stem,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature: 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  its  site,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  God ;  —  by  what  more  suitable 
and  exprej»ive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known,  The  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

•DEAD,  THE.     By  this  term  the  A.  V. 

represents  the  Hebrew  word  D'^SI^H  (once  trans- 
lated, deceased^  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 

niD  to  which  it  properly  corresponds.  It  thus 
confounds  two  words  of  very  different  import;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  efiiuses,  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recognition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

The  dead  (those  who  have  ceased  to  live  on  earlii, 
and  ai-e  therefore  absolutely  dead  to  all  earthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  0*^09)  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  also  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  translated  dead,  D'^Sp'^,  iueu« 
disembodied  spirits  separated  from  the  body  at 
death,  and  continuing  to  live  in  a  separate  nxxt^/mmt. 

According  to  FUrst  (fleb.  h.  Ch<Ud.  Handw.  npH, 
II.),  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  obscure^  dori, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  Gierman 
Schatten,  to  departed  spirits,  conceived  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.  According  to  Geaenius,  it  meana^ 
either  the  quiet^  the  silent,  from  their  supposed  statP 
of  inactivity  and  repose,  "  ut  inoolte  regni  tenebrod 
et  silentis  **  (oomp.  Is.  xiv.  9),  or  the  weak,  tkt 
feeble^  "  debiles,  Jlaccidi,  .  .  .  quod  nianium  nar 
tune  satis  aooommodatum  est,"  Is.  xiv.  10  ( Tkss 
iii.  1302).* 
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In  either  caae^  it  is  wdl  represented  by  the  word 
rtode,  by  which  the  same  olgeet  is  designated  in 
English  usage.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
(oDowing  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  disUnction  overlooked  in  the  A.  V. 

The  shades  trecnble, 

Beoeath  the  waters  and  thehr  inhablteati. 

Job  zztI.  6. 

WUt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ? 
Will  the  shades  arise  and  pnise  thee  ? 

Ps.  LnxTiU.  10. 
For  her  house  inclines  to  deatii, 
And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

ProT.  il.  18. 

And  he  knows  not  that  the  shades  are  there, 
Her  siMsts  in  the  depths  of  tlie  underworld ! 

ProT.  ix.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthful  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  **  Her  bouse  *'  is  called  (ch.  vii. 
27)  ^*ways  to  the  underworld,"  and  ** her  steps** 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  **take  hold  on  it;  **  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a  bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  hen ! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
Prov.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14,  19.  See,  in  the 
art.  Giants,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  dose  of 
No.  3.  T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.     [Famisk.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  pfaMM  of  Palestine. 

L  ("^27,  but  in  Judg.  and  Clhr.  I^H^  [hinder 
pnrl  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  g^mctuary^  Ges. ; 
perh.  pasture,  Fiirst]:  Aafilpi  [Vat.]  Ala.  Ao- 
fitip '  Dabir)^  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  .Tudali 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king 
(x.  39,  xii.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakiro,  trom.  which  they  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Kikjath-sepher,  *'city  of  book" 
(Josh.  XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-san- 
MAH,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-branch  or  leaf] 
(Josh.  XV.  49).  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  i.  13  a  detMled  account  is  given  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Othniel  ton  of  Kenaz,  for  lox'e  of  Achsah 
tlie  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  the  other].  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 

text  as  Debirah  (TTHn^).    It  was  one  of  the  dtiea 

given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (tEHjip)  to  the  primte 
(Josh.  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  *  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  ha>'e  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modem  times. 
About  thr%  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secl*ided  valley  called  the  Wotfy  iVunHtr,  in- 
riosed  'JO  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a 
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foot-note :  <*  Der  Name  der  Hadesbewohner  D^HS'HI 

Ur  Schlsffm  (von  HpH  sehlaff,  matt  seln)  stfanrnt  la 

lea  homerinchen  Benennungen  ot  KOfiSvrn  die  Bi^ 
■ehlafften,  o/Mmyva  Kipnf^a  die  Hanptor  ohne  Kraft 
^4fnt}.  vKiai,  cIAwAo,  und  konunt  aoch  In  der  Inschrtft 
!■  iMoniBe*iOD  K6olg8-8ar|es  vor.** 


name  oertidnly  suggestive  of  Debir,  —  Dettlr^am. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  ZeiUch.  cL  D. 
M.  G.  1857,  pp.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  wh<^  topography  of  this  district,  requires  fiir- 
ther  examination:  in  the  mean  time  it  u  perhapr 
some  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen^s  suggestion  that 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointeo 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  /so,  the  Arabic  name  foi 
Joshua.  Schwara  (p.  86)  speaks  of  a  Wady  DUdi 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  VeUle  {Memoir ,  p.  807) 
finds  Debir  at  DObeh,  sk  miles  S.  W.  of  Hdmm 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought  dowL 
fix>m  a  high  to  a  low  levd  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  0?7l  M  rh  riraprov  rijf  ^fdparfyn 
*AYcip:  Debera.)  A  place  on  the  north  boundir; 
of  Judah,  near  the  *<  Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xv 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  oomplicatioi » 
of  hill  and  ravine  bdiind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Tkour-ed-Dabour"  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  firom  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves],  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
ffatherurah.  A  Wady  Dalxn-  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Vekie's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Ntby  Musa, 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  »* border  (b!Q^)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiiL 
36),  and  as  apparently  not  fiu*  from  Mahanaim. 
Kdaiid  (p.  734)  coigectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  O^*^^)*  ^^^  ^^ 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aoi/Sfl&v, 
[Vat.]  Alex.  Aa^cip'  DaJbir),  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  nigh  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  be  derived  from  "^^^y  Ddbar,  the 
same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Afidbar,  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  (jes.  p.  318).     [Desert.] 

G. 

DE^IR  (1^?'?:  Aafiii^i  [Vat.  AoBttwi] 
Alex.  Ao^ctp:  Dabir),  king  of  I%lon,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA    (A€33«pc(;     [Alex.  Atfi^vfta: 

Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali.  mother  of 

Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8)  The  same 
name  as 

DEBORAH  OTp^^  [bee]:  AtfiS^, 
[Alex.]  Ae3iS«pa:  Jkbora)',  1.  The  nurse  of  Be 
bekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and 
honorable  pbu»  in  andent  times,  and  especuUy  in 
the  East  (2  K.  xi.  2;  Hom.  Od,  i.  429;  Virg.  jEfU 
vii.  2,  "  iEneia  nutrix; "  Ov.  Met  xiv.  441),  when 
they  were  often  the  prindpal  members  of  the  fiun- 
Uy  (2  Chr.  xxu.  11 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  166). 
Deborah  accompanied  Rebdcah  from  the  hoimb  of 
Bethuel  (Cien.  xxi  v.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oi^- 
tree^  cf  Bethd,  which  was  called  in  her  hoooi 
AUon-BacL'ith  (BiXoyor  irMovSy  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  Ux  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxui.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  zxxl.  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  Ac.). 


a  De  Saulcy  qnotes  tilie  name  in  Joshua  as  <*  Da- 
bor ; "  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Osr- 
taioly  not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate. 

h  •  The  A.  Y.  omits  the  article,  and  thus  obsenrst 
ttie  ftet  that  ttie  tree  was  well  known  Ibr 
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Many  hftve  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob'i 
(unily;  it  u  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she 
had  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekab,  and 
was  now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarhanel  and 
others  say) ;  but  she  may  very  well  have  retturtied 
at  Rebekah's  death,  and  that  she  wa»  dead  is  prob- 
able from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  zzxv. 
27 ;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
first  heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tr«e, 
and  may  po$dbly  be  implied  in  the  expression 

^7?3^1,  comforted,  A.  V.  »*  blessed  *'  (Gen.  xxxv. 
•I'lee'too  Ewald,  Gesdt.  i.  390). 

8.  [AcjS/Scipa:  DebboraJ]      A  prophetess  who 

Judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  ▼.)•  Her  name,  TT^b'^, 
means  '*  a  bee  "  (or  j-i^|,  **  a  wasp  "),  just  as  M^ 
\uraa  ftod  Melitilla  were  proper  names.  This 
name  may  imply  nothing  whatever,  being  a  mere 
appellative,  deri\'ed  like  Kachel  (a  lamb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  Sx.t  from  natural  objects;  although  she  was 
(as  ( 'om.  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it)  tuit  mtUen, 
h<t»tibwt  ncfdeatn.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  official  title,  impl}ing  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  bee  was  an  Egj-ptian  symbol  of  regal  power  (cf. 
Call.  Jw.  66.  and  AY.  Mng.  s.  ▼.  iaa^y);  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  poets  (mm*e  opts  MntintB^  Hor.),  and  to  those 
pecufiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  es- 
(lecially  to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (xpi}<rfi^t  fit- 
K(ff<rds  A9\^lBos\  Find.  P.  iv.  106),  C^bele, 
and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Syntboliky  iii.  3.54,  ^.),  just 
as  iffff'fiv  was  to  the  priests  (IJddell  and  Scott, 
9.  v.).  In  both  thoAe  senses  the  name  suits  her, 
since  she  was  essentially  a  \'ates  or  seer,  combining 
the  functions  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  (**  such  ftutt  the 
patriarchs  loved,**  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Kamah  and  Dethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(>ludg.  XX.  33)  liaal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  i«lm  "  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  146).  Von  Boh 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-l)achuth  ((len.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  local- 
ity l)eing  nearly  the  same  (Kwald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
**■  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse  "  (Hav- 
emick's  Jnh-od.  to  Pent.  p.  201 ;  Kolisch,  Gen.  ad 
loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as  "the  oak 
of  Tabor,'*  in  1  Sam.  z.  3,  where  llienius  would 

read  iTnh?  for  "T'^DT).  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it  fix>m 
Its  prerious  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephndm,  although 
btmi  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gtsch.  ii. 

4«9).  The  expression  il'TT'^Sb  Htt^H  is  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of 
liipidoth,**  as  in  A.  V.;  but  other  versions  render 
it  "  uxor  principis,**  or  "  Foemma  I^pidothana  ** 

a  •  Caasel  (Richter  una  Mu/A,  p.  48)  explains  lappi- 
ddth  (iw«  above)  of  the  fiery  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and 
udor,  which  burned  in  her,  and  enabled  her  to  set 
Hherv  cm  fire  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  example. 
The  beautiful  Ibnntain  at  the  base  of  Uie  hill  on  which 
Milton  stands,  the  place  of  the  fkmoos  Jewish  ocme- 
'.«ry,  abi  at  6  miles  west  of  S^fed,  la  known  among  Uie 
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(**  thai  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennymn),  or 
fimJier  ^pUmdorum^  i.  e.  one  divindy  illuminaledi 

since  HIT'^B  7*=  lightnings."  But  the  most  pro- 
saic notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  ts 
mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps. 

fh)m  *T^Sv,  lapiAdy  a  lamp!  The  fem.  tenninn- 
tion  is  often  found  in  men*s  names,  as  in  Shdo- 
mith  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9^  KoKeleth,  Ac  Upidotii 
tlvci  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Bank,  as 
some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  be- 
longs rather  to  Barak,  Ileb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  ▼.  7), 
and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother  in  Is- 
rael.*' Her  sex  would  gix-e  her  additional  weight, 
as  it  did  to  Veleda  aiul  Alaurinia  among  the  Ger* 
mans,  fh>m  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (9  K. 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin*s  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  north- 
em  tribes,  which  were  near  his  capital  and  under 
her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Is- 
sachar; hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  t>e 
battle  fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  a^jarent 
central  tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin, 
though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east  '*  (Stanley,  p.  339).  Under  her  directiov 
Bariik  encamped  <m  *^  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  ' 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  When  asked  to  ac- 
company him,  "  she  answered  indignantly,  Tlioa, 
oh  Barak,  dell>'erpst  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman : 
neither  do  I  reject  it  **  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §  2). 
The  LXX.  interpolate  the  words  Sri  ovk  olia  r^y 
iiiiipav  iy  f  f  voSo?  6  Kvptos  rhv  iyytXop  fitr* 
ifjMv  as  a  sort  of  excu.<)e  for  Barak's  rK^uest  (iv.  8 : 
cf.  14,  V.  23).  When  the  small  band  of  ill-armed 
(Judg.  V.  8)  Israelites  saw  tiie  dense  iron  chariots 
of  the  enemy,  '*  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
wished  to  march  ofiT  at  once,  had  not  Deborah  de- 
tained them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the 
enemy  that  verj-  day"  (Joseph.  /.  c).  lliey  did 
so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  ^-as  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the 
«( oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),**  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the 
northern  mountains.  "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years  **  (Judg.  v.  31 ).  For  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21 )  the  rictory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  wliich  we  have  ample  authority  in 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  jioetry^  see  Ba- 
rak, where  we  have  also  entered  on  tho  difficult 
question  ci  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "prophetess**  (nS'*25) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  zr. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  tlie  glorious  triumphal  odr 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  chum  to  the  ofiioe. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  IloUmann,  KaUUi. 

Jews  at  present  as  Deborah's  fountain.  They  have  a 
tradition  that  the  heroine  pMScd  there  with  Bank  on 
his  march  to  Tabor,  and  bathed  In  this  fountain  ec 
the  morning  of  the  deci5lve  twtUe  See  the  write 
llhi»tr.  of  Scripture^  p.  243  (revised  ed.) ;  and  ThoM 
son's  Land  and  Book,  I.  424.  8 
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lad  Koorick.  It  is  also  explained  by  EwaM  {die 
Poei.  Backer  det  Alien  Bundes^  i.  125),  and  Gam- 
poch  {AlitestamenL  StiwUen,  pp.  l-140).a 

F.  W.  F. 

DEBTOR.     [Loan.] 

DEOAP'OLIS  {AtKdwoKis,  "the  teu  cit- 
ies '*).  This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Scriptmies,  Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  ▼.  20,  and  vii.  81; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Joeephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  65),  ten  cities 
^pear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privil^es;  the  country 
around  ^em  was  hence  called  DecffpoHs.  The 
limits  cf  th3  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ; 
and  prclably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  for  the  £ftct  that  ancient  geographen  speak 
so  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  "non  omnes  eadem 
observant,"  enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopo- 
/tf,  Hifpne^  Gadarn,  PeUa,  Philadelphia^  (Jerasa^ 
JHon^  Cnnaiha^  DamascuBy  and  Rajjhana,  Ptol- 
emy (v.  17)  makes  Cnpitoiias  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmyrene  inscripUon  quoted  by  Reland 
{PaL  p.  525)  Includes  Atila,  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  (Onom,  s.  v.  Abilti)  was  12  Roman 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  Joeephus  {B,  X  iii.  9,  §  7) 
calls  ScythiopolM  the  largest  city  of  Deeapolis,  Uius 
manifMtly  excluding  Damascus  fix>m  the  number. 
All  the  cities  of  Deeapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  Uy  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Omtm,  s.  v.  Den 
C(tpolis)  say  that  the  district  was  situated  "beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara,** 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in 
Mark  v.  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "  b^an  to  publish  in  Deeapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  fix>m  Matt.  iv.  25  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Deeapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large  dis- 
trict extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  fh>m  Damascus  on  the 
n(Hth  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  fix>m  Scy- 
thopoHs  on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
making  it  no  less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad ; 
and  he  adds,  thmt  between  and  around  these  cities 
ve  tetnuichies,  each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trach- 
onitis,  IVmeas,  Abila,  Area,  Ac. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  muldtudes  flocked  to  hear  t-he  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  fbot- 
steps  —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
sert«id.  Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
I)amascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  J.  L.  P. 

•  DECEITFULLY,  A.  V.  Job  vi.  15  AT. 
•^Deedtful  as  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
lori  of  proverb  among  the  Semitic  tribes.  Thus, 
lob  in  liie  above  passage  compares  the  conduct  of 
insioeera,  fUse^heaited  friends  to  the  streams  of  the 

a  •  lor  th«  ftalter  lltfsratare  of  the  8on^,  see  Bull, 
sd.  H 
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desert    Dr.  Conant  (Book  of  Job,  p.  24)  tnos- 
lates  the  passage  thus:  — 

(<My  brethiea  are  decdtfol,  like  the  brook, 
Am  the  channel  of  brooks  that  pass  away : 
That  beoome  turbid,  teom  ice ; 
The  snow  hides  itself  in  them. 
At  the  time  they  are  poured  oS;  iiktj  Ikil; 
When  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  ttaia  tbab 

place. 
The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside ; 
They  go  up  into  Uie  wastes,  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tenia  looked ; 
The  companies  of  Sheba  waited  fbr  them 
They  were  ashamed  that  they  had  tmsted , 
They  came  thither  and  were  confounded." 

The  ground  of  the  comparison  here  lies  m  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  brooks  or  streams  in  the 
East  A  detailed  example  may  best  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
April  the  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  KvlMek,  1\  hours  to  the  northwest  d 
JerusalNn.  The  chainnel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Kiehardson  ( Travek 
along  the  MediUrranetm^  ii.  236)  found  there  on 
the  15th  of  April,  of  another  year,  '*  a  small  brook 
trickling  down  the  valley."  I'rokesch  (/2eue  ms 
keiUffe  Land^  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  stream  as  dashing  ak>ng  the  water-bed. 
Otto  Ton  Richter  ( WaUfahrten  im  MorgenUxnde, 
p.  15)  who  was  there  in  August,  says  tlut  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Again,  Salzbacher  (£r- 
MMiertM^en  out  memer  PUgerreise,  ii.  31),  who 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  varies  not  only 
in  winter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  diflferent  years. 
It  is  a  fiur  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
may  more  properly  be  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season ;  but  soon  after  that  are  Uabls 
to  be  wholly  dried  up,  or  if  they  contain  water  still 
later,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particular  years.  Hence,  the  traveler  in 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely exhausted;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  at 
the  plaoe  where  he  approaches  them,  Uiough  it  may 
still  linger  in  other  places  which  elude  his  observa- 
tion; he  may  perceive,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  late 
for  the  attainment  of  his  oljQect  Fainting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  stq)  out  of  his  direct 
oourse  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  way- 
fiirer  reaches  at  length  the  pbu»  of  hoped-for  relief, 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  the 
deoeitftil  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  compofiaon  somewhat 
differently  applied  in  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  long  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row ;  but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
layed to  come.  The  more  exact  translaticm  would 
be:  — 

"  Why  is  my  alBietlon  perpetual 
And  my  wound  Incnxsble? 
It  will  not  be  healed. 
Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook. 
As  waters  which  are  not  eoduring.** 

Thomson  (Land  and  Book^  ii.  231)  has  soms 
ks  on  this  eharacteristto  of  the  brook.     He 
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I,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  Tema  and 
Sheba,  that  the  streanu  which  suggested  Job*8  il- 
hutnttoii  are  those  "  which  flowed  down  fivm  the 
high  lands  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  came  to 
nothing  in  the  neighboring  desert."  H. 

•  DECISION,  VALLEY  OP.      [JEHoa- 

IIAPHAT.] 

DE^AN  (]7T  [dfprtBsion^  low  country^ 
Flint] :  ^aJbiv',  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  lovSaSair.']  Da^ 
dan).  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Kaamah,  son  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  0,  "  the  sons  of  Kaa- 
niah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan  *'). 

2.  [In  Gen.  AfSdCy,  Alex.  AcuSoy;  1  Chr.  and 
Ea.  AeuSiiir;  Jer.  xxv.  23,  AcuSciy,  FA.  AcSoy; 
xlix.  8,  ^oiUfjLy  Alex.  FA.  AmSoy:  Dadmt,  Dt- 
<l»i.]     That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  3,  and  »  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  De- 
dan.    And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Le- 
toahim,  and  iieummim."     Cf.  1  Chr.  i.  82).     The 
usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is 
that  the  first  setUed  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on 
the  SjrTian  bopders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  tho 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be 
adoiited  as  proliable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried 
with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.      [Arabia,  Cish,  Raahah,  Ac.]      The 
theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Sheba.     It  may  be  suppotied  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  cara- 
van-route from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India, 
and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  difierent 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (besides  the  genealogies  above  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Eaekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.     The 
Kdomite  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix. 
8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom ;  again,  in  xxv.  23,  with  Tema  and 
Buz ;  in  Es.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  ("The  burden 
upon  Arabia.     In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye 
lodge,  O  ye  traveUing  companies  of  Dedanim"), 
with  Tema  and  Kedar.     This  kst  passage  is  by 
some  undentood  to  refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only  signify  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the 
Edomite  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been,   the 
supposition  that  it  means   merchant-caravans  is 
lArengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  F^aekiel 
in  the  lamentation  for  Tyre.    This  chapter  (xxrii.) 
twice  mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traffickers  with  the  mer- 
chaiitr<jity  many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The 
ehUdren  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

(D^)  were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand:  they 
lirought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory,  and 
ebony."  Psssing  thence  to  S}Tia  and  western  and 
Dortbem  peoples,  the  prophet  again  (in  ver.  20) 
saentiona  Dedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide-spread  and  possibly  the  mixed  ancestry 
of  this  tribe,  y^.  15  may  be  presumed  to  allude 
siaOylAthe  OuSnU  Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxvili.  13, 
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where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and  tho  mercbiiuts 
of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  De 
dan  of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the  passage  commencing 
m  V.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom  (t.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  Thr 
whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows:  ^  Dedan  [was] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  Iambs,  and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these 
[were  they]  thy  merchants.  The  merckanti  of 
&hdia  and  Raamah  they  [were]  thy  merchants : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fauv  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Ilarau,  and 
Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  &htba^  Aa 
shur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy  merchants."  (Ea. 
xxvii.  20-23.)  We  have  here  a  Dedan  oonnuctod 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also  with  the  btha 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Raamah  and 
Sheba),  and  theae  ktter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  Dedan  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goata, 
but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-ofi*  eastern  nations 
who  came  with  "  spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and 
**  chestt  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely : 
1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
caravan-merchants  between  that  coast  and  Pales- 
tine. 2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idunuea,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  paatorsl  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
nuea or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  kst  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  howe^'er  throw  some  light 
on  the  eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
Dddan^  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of 
Raamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl^  near  the  Arikbian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  th^ 
art.  Raamah.  £.  S.  P. 
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iyKcdyia,  John  x.  22:  A'fMxenui,  Vulg.;  6  ^jroi- 
viafths  rov  ivauurriiplov,  1  Biaee.  iv.  56  and  59 
(the  same  term  as  b  used  in  the  IJCX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10): 
6  mBapifffths  rw  i«ov,  2  Aboe.  x.  5:  Bfishna, 

n^prr,  l.  e.  dedication :  Joseph.  ^&th.  Ant,  xii. 
7,  §  7),  the  festival  instituted  to  oommemorate  the 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Judas  Maccabeus  bad  driven  out  the 
Syrians,  n.  c.  164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institutioD 
is  recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-4  9.  It  oommcnoed  oo 
the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anui\emry  of  the  poUo- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  g 
167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eigh/ 
days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jcfua- 
lem.    It  was  an  occasion  of  much  fostiviiy.    Tbs 
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vriier  of  2  Maoc.  telk  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  an  the  Feast  of  Tabemi^ 
deSf  with  the  canrying  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
with  much  singing  (z.  ft,  7).  Josephus  states  that 
the  festiyal  was  ciJled  **  Lights,"  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  fix>m  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  libeity  —  r^y  lopr^v 
iyofittf  Kd\ovrr€s  ain^v  Mra,  ix  rou  wop'  iXr 
wlBot  altfAOi  TO&niv  ^luw  ^oy^rou  r^v  d^owrieu^ 
{Anl.  xii.  7,  $  7).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that 
no  Cut  on  aooount  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  feast.  In  the  Gemaraa 
story  id  related  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temp**!,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
there  nly  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, ind  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  so 
as  to  fieed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
days.  Maimonides  sscribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  illuminating  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number  of  candles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Neitho*  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  ori^^in,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  fi^ves  to  the  festivaL  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerussiem,  the  "  Uallel  **  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast 

In  Eara  (vi.  16)  the  word  '^f^rj*  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  on  the  third 
af  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyntdvitu  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  dedicaiia.  But  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  was  not  observed.  Tlie  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  K.  viii.  S;  3  Chr.  v.  8).  [Tabkrnaclks, 
Feast  of.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  secL  v.;  Hora 
//c6.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
test ;  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.,  and 
Houtingius*  note,  317;  Kumoel  On  John  z.  22. 

S.  C. 

•  DEEP,  THE  (43v<r<rot:  abgem).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  Rom.  x.  7,  it  renders  **  bottomless  pit  '*  in 
Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xL  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
as  thus  varied  (abysi  would  be  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Rom.  x.  7 
partially  excepted),  but  leads  the  reiuier  to  confound 
it  with  ^Uhe  deep"  as  meaning  the  sea  (e.  g. 
L^ike  V.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  and  founded  on  a  difier- 
ent  original  word  {BJiXturtray  **  The  deep "  in 
Luke  viii.  31,  into  which  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  Gadarene  maniacs  besot^ht  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  e\idently  the  place  of  punishment  to  which 
I  hey  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  be  consigned; 
fcr  the  being  sent  thither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
r|uivalent  to  sufiering  the  torment  before  the  time 
spoken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  29,  which  they  feared  might 
be  at  ooee  inflicted  on  them.  We  may  say  ftutber, 
b  view  of  the  evident  analogy  between  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  ver.  6,  that  **  abyss  "  u  the  place 
tlso  where  other  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  dass 
m  already  confined,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
punishment  which  they  are  to  sufler  after  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  *«  Abyss'*  is  not  one  of 
Jie  names  actually  applied  to  the  state  or  phwe  of 
wicked  men  after  death ;  but  we  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden by  such  huiguage  v  that  in  Matt  zzv.  41 
k»  infer  that  the  condition  of  kat  men  and  folkn 
lOfeb  is  to  be  essentially  diflkrent  when  the  last 
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stage  of  their  deatiny  is  reached.  In  Bom.  z.  7 
u  the  ab}*ss  **  and  "  heaven  "  are  opposed  to  eaoh 
other  as  limits  sqwrated  by  the  greatest  concdvabk 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  but  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  The 
"  abyss  "  or  •*  bottomless  pit  '*  is  a  place  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  darkness  whence  arise  douds  of  smoke 
which  ^  darken  the  sun  and  the  aur "  (ix.  2) ;  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusts  whose 
king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 
to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3  If.) ; 
and  into  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  sll  good, 
"  the  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan," 
is  plunged  and  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  ^ler  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparently  forever  (xx.  1  ff.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  imager}*, 
which  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  tc 
men*s  natural  consciousness  of  a  ftxture  retribuUon, 
among  so  many  dtflerent  nations,  see  Pnrfl  Stuart's 
Comment  on  the  Apocahgme,  i.  189,  and  Pfiinner's 
Sfitemi  ThedoffUB  Geniilit  PuriorU,  pp.  459-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Bid's  Thesaur. 
PhiL  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  Wahl's 
CI  tvU  LUfrontm  Vet  Te$t.  Apoeryph.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  to  understand,  of  oourse,  that  ^  abyss  "  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminatdy 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  realm  assigned  as  thdr 
special  abode  to  the  wicked.     [Hadba.]        H. 

DEER.     [Fallow.Desb.] 

*  DEGREE  {fia$u6s'  gradm).  The  original 
word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  "  For 
they  that  have  used  the  oflice  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  Uienisdves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  foith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  *'  degree "  or  st^  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously understood:  (1.)  Of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
e.  g.  fix>m  the  diaoonate  to  a  higher  office:  so  some 
of  the  Others,  and  bitdy  Wordsworth ;  but  this,  as 
Alford  and  Ellicott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likdy  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  this  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  (Sod,  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  salvation  (De  Wette,  Al- 
ford, EOicott).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  hi  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4  ' 
I'rogress  in  the  fiUth. 

The  word  eiymologically  signifies  n  tiep  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment The  somewhat  emphatic  dative  **  for  them- 
sdves,"  makes  distinct  the  idea  oS  penonaL  ad- 
vantage, as  distinguished  from  service  to  oihert, 
indicated  by  the  verb  rendered  hi  A.  Y.,  **  used  the 
office  of  a  deacon."  The  subjoined  phnae,  '*  bold- 
ness (or  better,  joj/out  eonjideneex  see  De  Wette 
and  Huther  in  fee.)  in  ikith,"  shows  that  this  advan- 
tage is  of  a  spiritual  naUurt,  and  essentially  sub- 
jective. The  "  degree  "  or  step  refetred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  progrem  m 
■spiritwU  Uft.  We  may  accordin^y  regard  the 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  genoai  proposHton 
in  respect  to  the  sul^jective  spiritual  benefit  ol>> 
tained  b**  feithftiUy  serving  as  deacons,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  in  turn  becomes  confirmatory  of  ths 
propriety  of  requiring  the  qualifieatious  mentioned 
in  w.  S-12.  The  passage  In  1  Tim.  iii.  18  may 
be  rendered  and  explained,  tlm,  as  foDows:  ^J^Oi 
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dMv  who  well  nrved  u  deaconi "  (the  verb  in  the 
•flriit  liinplj  indicates  the  service  viewed  aa  cota- 
pleCed ;  there  it  nothing  to  mark  a  reference  to  the 
day  of  Judgment,  aa  AJtford  would  have  it)  **  oUain 
fw  them^es  a  good  degree'*  (furtherance  in 
spiritual  attainments),  ^^and  much  oonfideuoe" 
(towards  (3od)  ''in  &ith  in  Christ  Jesus/'  Van 
Uosteraee  would  unite  with  this  the  idea  of  future 
blessedness.  G.  K.  D. 

•  DEGREES,    SHADOW    OF    [Aha/.; 
Dial;  Hkzbkiah.] 

DEGREES,      SONGS       OF       (^'^tt? 

n  w^Qn),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  from 
exx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attrib- 
uted to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  [tern  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Kichhom  suppoMS  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  bard  ( Atnl  in  dua  A.  T.), 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  {Geist 
Jtr  ebi^Udttn  Pottie)^  who  interprets  the  title 
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is  adopted  by  RoeenmiiDer,  Herder,  Mendekachn, 
Joel  Brill,  Ac.  Ac.  Luther  translates  the  wuidi 
**  Ein  Lied  im  hobem  Chor,*'  thus  connecting  the 
psalm  with  the  manner*  of  ita  execution ;   and 

Michaelis    compares    nb^lD    with    the   Syriao 

HTlbSKD  (Scak)  which  would  likewise  characterize 
the  metre  or  the  mek)dy.  D.  W.  M. 

*  If  nV? J!9n  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  that  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews sung  when  they  went  u>  .lerusalem  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasts,  the  renderititr  should  be  **  Going;^ 
up  "  or  '*  Aaoenis  **  (comp.  iumficdpw  as  ao  often 
said  of  Journeys  thitlier  in  the  N.  T.).  Hengaten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  explanation  {Die  Ptfdmen, 
iv.  2te  Abth.  p.  6),  has  given  to  it  more  reoeiitl> 
still  wider  currency.  Home  of  his  axguments  (wfai:ii 
taken  together  have  a  cuniuhitive  force,  though 

singly  less  decisive)  arr  the  following :  (1.)  Tl7Tf 
is  the  usual  expression  fiar  these  fesU^-al  jooraeyi 


"  Hyimis  for  a  Journey."     "  The  headings  of  the  j  (Ex-  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xii.  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxii.  4). 


pealiua,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psahiis  had  passed  away.  'Ilie  words  ^  of 
David,*  or  *of  Solomon/  do  not  of  themselves 
estHbliah  the  &ct  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
the  person  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseok>gy 
would  be  emplo}'ed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in 
h<mor  of  David  or  of  Solomon  '*  (Marks's  UtifMma, 
i.  20a-9).  Uellermann  {Metrik  dtr  litbvatr)  calls 
these  psalms  **•  Trochaic  songs." 

With  reapect  to  the  tenn  HIlbSTSn,  A.  V. 

"degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 

aimmgst  Bibliad  critica.     According  to  some  it 

f^fors  to  the  melody  to  which  the  palm  was  to  be 

chanted.     Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the 

wt»rd  from  the  poetical  composition  of  the  son«,  and  ■    .  .    ,  .«_      •  a       i       _».    i„     i 

fhun  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  |  ^^  ^  ^  nmnifut  mtenial  marka.  ui«  tea 
>f  the  pw«ding  sentence  are  often  reiR-ated  at  the  I  "«*  ^r  this  purpose,  e.  g.  1  s.  cixi.  1  shmbov 
........v^L^.^«*   «*  *%^  «-»♦  «»s^      'n«««  P.«i«,   aDDTouriate  the  iwalm  was  as  designed  to  be  song 

(&)  Ae- 


(2.)  The  article  hi  nibjfSn,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, denotes  the  Joiinwvs,  which  can  only  be 
those  annual  joume}'s  prescribed  by  the  law  (comp 
I^.  cxxii.  4).  (3.)  The  oldest,  in  all  probability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely :  that  which  was  com 
posed  by  David  soon  alter  the  ccMisi'cralion  of  Ziop 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  cxxii.),  ooo- 

tains  an  explanation  of  the  sense  of  H'^^l^D  is  the 

« 

occurrence  of  two  ooneqxindent  expressioiM  (aa  In 

the  case  of  the  explanation  of  ViStpC,  Pk.xxxii.), 
namely:  "  We  will  go  to  the  hoose  of  Ike  Lard  ** 

in  ver.  1,  and  "to  which  the  tribes  go  up"  (^V^) 
m  >-er.  4.    (4.)  Some  of  theae  psalms,  in 


vXMnmenoeiuent  of  the  next  verse.     Thus  Pftalm 
cxxi. :  — 

^  I  vill  lift  up  mine  ev«s  unto  the  hills 
Prom  whenre  cometh  mjt  htip. 
Afy  krtp  oometh  eTeo  from  Jehoymh,'^  Ac 


appropriate  the  ptialm 
in  view  of  the  mountains  of 
cordinjT  to  this  interpretation  all  the  eommon 
liarities  of  these  psalms  are  accounted  for,  cuefa  aa 
contents,  rhythmical  stracture,  and  kxal  aDnasona. 
Hupfeki  {Die  Ps-timtn^  iv.  252 >  &ron  tbia  re- 
And  so  in  other  passajxes  iconip.  cxxi.  4, 5,  and  ,^^^  opinion  «>f  maiiv  of  the  i*i*r  criika. 
exxiv.  1, 2  aiKi  3, 4).  .\l*n  I-:*™  quotes  an  ancient  ,jj^  ^^^^^  ^jj,  ^^;j^  ,^10  w.n*id«r  them  hi 
auth*vity,  which  maiiit.«uiis  th»t  the  »/f  y»-t«  allude  d«icii«d  for  pLlcrimagw  to  the  Tenipie.  [ 
to  the  tit><*n  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeni-  durinj?  and  after  the  time  of  the  oik  /ftii  jVirft. 
•Plem.  k!d  fhnn  the  ccmrt  of  the  won»«i  to  that  of  .  ,^  ^^^  ,^  ^;^^  /^,  |^.  115._  Ptenmw  fltoe* 
the  men,  aini  on  each  of  «hioh  $4eps  one  of  the  ,„-/>^  ,/,„,.  y«/mAidioi«,  p.  xrvi.,  Lood.  1«5  gifVi 
firtewi  *mcs  «^  dt«5n*«  WW  chanted.    Adam  (larke  (^  preference  to  this  cxpbnatioo.  IL 

y  (  \»n'Hrnt,  om  /'«.  cxx>^  ivim  to  a  similar  i>(Hnioii 

«.«  KHiml  in  the  Aixvr\i»»ial  ik*pcl  of  lJ*e  bi.-tk  of' .      DEHATirKS  ft^lH?  • 
.J/a-%  :  •»  H*c  (ureuu  lax>uj;ht  her  to  the  tem^ie,    mentioned  but  once  in  Scriptnre  •  Fir.  ir.  >V  Tifj 
And  9rt  hiT  ii(^«n  i«ie  of  the  steps.     Now  then  are  ^^^^^re  antone  the  c<JonistB  pbnted  in  Saoaaia  by 


nrtt^n  ste|«  aKMit  the  tem|4e,  by  which  tltey  go 
up  to  it.  ac«\^iuig  to  the  tiA««n  Psalms  of  De- 

Ilia  most  generally  accredited  opiiik^u  hikwever, 
U  that  71 4  ir!2  ia  etymokx^ieaDj  connected  with 

n^P  «*  to  CO  vpk"  or  to  travel  to  JenifidMn:  that 
•nroe  «f  these  hymns  wrre  prewrved  (torn  a  period 
•nt«rkw  to  the  HaHkyii^  t^ptirity;  thai  ccbers 
«rre  <i»mfw«iNi  in  the  saune  spirit  by  tSixse  who 
vMurmd  to  l>ile$tine,  on  the  conquest  of  K&b^i  k« 
13  i>nis»  aM  that  a  Cew  reier  even  to  a  bier  date, 
alt  iu<.<.<iMiated  into  oi«  cottcrtxxu  b<^ 
and  the  saoK  oi^ect.    This 


the  Assyrian  UHtnarrh  Kcarhaddon. 

plrtii^   of  the   Captirjty  d   IsneL     I] 

nauie,  taken  in  ct»njiuKtk«  with  the  fact  tkat  tki^ 

are  wu{4ed  with  the  Siaat-fbites    S< 

f«i^ile  of    Susi>   and    the    l^lanJtea     lZ^^ 

natures  of  the  same  ntai:trr\  :t  b  £ftiriy 

that  thev are  the  lU  or  iWti.  iDR:t»o«d  i^y  lliaad 

i4u«  i.i.  12-*>'  amoQc  the  iK>ata>iK  tnc^ea  et 

ITib  pencil?  appmrs  to  haTe  been  ■afcly 

beinc  ftMird  w  Ihdoe  «Ain*  b«h  m  the 

east  <^  ti^  l^sicpcan     StraK  xi  «w  f  t? 

»y*,i  AL  iii-  II.  Ac-V  and  ia  the  vwiiflly  ef  ifta 

;^ «/  An^*  MTsK  xL  J,  §  3':  and  afw  »  HL 
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^tmoL  Stisb.  D.  Caas.  Ac.)  upon  the  Dauube. 
tb»j  wen  in  Aryan  race,  and  are  regarded  b;  some 
la  having  their  lineal  deecendante  in  the  modern 
Danes  (aee  Grimm's  GetckichU  d.  deuUch,  Spracht, 
i.  11)2-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  — 
Amnu,  may  compare  with  the  Danu  ( =  A^Fos) 
3f  Latin  comedy.  6.  R. 

DITKAB.  TheaonofDekcr,  ».e.  Bbn-Dkkkk 

(*^|7T19'  vihs  Acucdp:  Btndtcar),  was  Solo- 
mon*8  commisKuiat  officer  in  the  western  part  (^ 
the  hiU-country  of  Judah  and  Bei\jamin,  Shaalbim 
ind  Beth-shcmesh  (IK.  iv.  9). 

DELA'IAH  [3  pyl.]  (?^'!T^  and  TX^^  = 
<•  Jehovah's  freedman  '*  —  comp.  &ircA/v6«fMt  Kir 
^ov,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  Phoenician  name 
AcAotooTcffyrof ,  quoted  ftx>m  Menandcr  by  Joee- 
phus,  Conl.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  the  modem  name  God- 
frey =  Gottesfrey  [Vj;  LXX.  AoXdk  AaXaias'- 
Odkdau,  D  tltwi)^  the  name  of  8e\*eral  persons. 

1.  Dei.a[aiiu  (*A8a\Aai ;  [Aiex.  AaXcua : 
Daltiittu] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiaii  [AoAo/a;  Vat.  in  Esr.  Aayca, 
in  Neh.  AoAca:  Daltiu].  '^Children  of  DeLuah'' 
were  among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who 
returned  fi^m  Babylon  with  Zerubbkbel  (Gzr.  ii. 
60 ;    Neh.  vii.  §2).     In   1   Eidr.   the  name  is 

LADA.N. 

3.  D£LAIAH  [AaXala;  Vat.  AoXca:  Dalaia]; 
son  of  Mehetabeel  and  fisther  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
?i.  10). 

4.  Dblaiahu  (AoAo/af  and  ToSoAfaf ;  [ver.  12, 
Aloe  AoAcor,  FA.  AoAiot;  ver.  25,  Comp.  AM. 
FA.^  AoAoios:  Dalaias]]  mm  of  Shemaiah,  one 

of  the  "  princes "    (D^*^^)   about  the  court  of 

Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  IS,  95). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DBLIXAH  (nl^^b?  [piiungwUh  dedi-e]: 
AaXi5d;  [Vat  in  ver.  18,  AoXciSa:]  Joaeph. 
AaXiKri'  OalUa),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
^-alley  *of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
4-18).  Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  nnd  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
:raft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  **  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it.     [Samsum.] 

It  Li  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Joeephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
tan  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
eeography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the  time  of  the 
Jiu^es  the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[SoKKK..]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
inpyly  presumptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
btine:  — 

1.  Her  oecupitionj  which  seems  to  have  been 
Ihat  of  s  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
political  rietiera.  The  hetAsric  and  political  view 
sf  her  position  Is  more  decided  in  Jos^hus  than 
in  Judges.  He  eaUs  her  yvt^h  iraipi(ofitir^f  and 
issociates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  wi^os 
md  owovoia  {AnL  v.  8,  $  11).  He  also  states 
uore  clearly  her  relation  as  a  poliUcal  agent  to  the 

«k)ids  of  the  Philistines**    O.^'J?:  Joseph,   ol 

«  *  Lnke^  oamr  Is  oonplsd  wltii  tbat  of  Demas  In 
J»«  i«  14,  and  Pbtlsm.  ver.  24.  It  is  baldly  nvoas- 
■rv  to  lamind  ttie  reader  tbat  Kebls  has  foands&  one 
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irpofffTArfSt  TOit  ipxowri  IlttXmtrrttwif ;  LXX 
ipYoyrfS'  SiUrapCB;  olrov  Kouwii  magistrateB 
poUtician  kirds,  Milton,  8anu.  Ag.  850,  1195) 
employing  under  their  directions  **  lien  in  wait " 

(n^Kn :  rh  tvt^V'  imidiii;  ef.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
[Joeeph.]  arparmr&w)'  On  the  other  hand,  diry- 
sostom  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
227),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  sa^-e  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi. 
9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  ad  Ivc),  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissar}*,  together  with 
the  large  mtm  which  was  offered  for  her  services 
(HOC  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekels ; 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Joeephus, 
indicates  a  poaiticm  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

2.  The  genn«l  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narr»- 
Uve:  the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  unthout  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Jii4g'  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  DelihA  appean  as  a  Philisthie,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patii- 
otism  (8am».  Ag,  850,  980).  T.  £.  B. 

DELUGE.     [Noah.] 

DWhVB  (A^Aot),  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xv 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  tlie  islands  called  Cydades  in 
the  iEgaaan  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  odebnted  as  the 
birth-plaoe  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Joeephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
$  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  isUnd,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fret,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  It  became  the  centra  of  aj« 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
its  consequent  security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind 
of  fiaur,  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  &vorite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  iahuid,  that  10,000  skves  are  said  to  have 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668).  Delus  u  at  present  uninhabited,  exoept  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  tee  Did,  of  Gr,  if 
Rom,  Geogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAB  (Ai|^s)t  most  probably  a  oontnetioii 
from  Arifi'fyrjuost  or  perhaps  from  A^ftapx^^^  " 
companion  or  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  irwmii 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  CoL  iv.  14)  during  his  nrst 
imprisonment  at  Home.  At  a  Uter  period  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  deserted 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  workl,  and 
gone  to  Thessak>nica.  This  departure  has  been 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  frtMn  Chria* 
tianity  (so  Epipban.  JSTores.  IL  6,  .  .  .  mU 
Aiifiay,  md  *Epfuy4rii»,  robs  iytar^marntt  rhw 
imavBa  oJmva^  tuH  KoraXthl^ai^tu  r^y  69hy  ri|t 
aXi|^«(ar),  whieh  la  by  no  means  Implied  in  the 
passage.^  H.  A. 


of  his  grandest  hymns  on  this  ussodatlon  of  ^hs  twe 
msn  with  Paulas  earitar  captivity  and  ttM  siilMsf  fill 
apostasy  of  Donas  (Obiif*aii  Ytar:  A.  iak$\,    B. 
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B  Lpheuu  Artonu,  wiUi  bur 
I  it  vu  ciuUmarj  to  any  ud  journeji,  uid 
on  bouaei,  u  chimu.     Uemetritu  Mid  h' 
crafl^mpn,  in  Sear  for  Ihai  Inde,  raiaed 
[t  Bgaiuat  St.  Paul  ud  hie 


U.  > 


"  TTie  ipewh  of  DHMtriiu,  bjr  whieh  be  ni  i 
eicilal  the  E|ibe>iui  itiriiie-iiiilun  and  Umugfa 
Iheoi  the  pojiukce  mt  lu^,  WM  suigubrij  adnnt. 
lie  Uxik  can,  in  Uie  fint  place,  to  diow  hii  fidkw- 
cTsfUnien  bov  the  growth  of  tJiu  tie*  Kct  aSccted 
thdr  own  penona]  inlereM  (lii.  25),  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  oier  thia  motive  a  better  puie,  ap- 
|Kaled  lo  their  i«>l  for  re%iou  (ir.  26,  i').  But 
the  apealier  relied  mainly,  ae  Calvin  thlnka,  on  the 
•dfiihnm  of  hit  audilon:  "  tiet  ipaa  cLunat  non 
tain  pro  aria  ipaoa  quam  pro  fbcil  pugnare,  ut 
■nlioet  culioam  habant  bene  odenleni  "  (/n  Act-i 
ApoA  lii.  23J.  The  attempt  to  tdemjfj  thii 
Demetriiu  witJi  the  one  next 


i.aj  ],»« 


>  believei 


unwamtnled  by  Scripture  or  hlitw;. 

•  DBMBTRIUS  lA^>iiiTpioi)  another  per- 
uo  of  thii  DMDS,  whom  the  Apoitte  mmtioni  m 
3  Jabn,  ler.  12,  u  the  model  of  a  Chmtian,  to 
whom  the  tnitfa  itielf,  u  bithM;  eiempliaed  bj 
him,  bore  wilocM.  This  la  the  only  notlnt  of  him. 
The  relation  betwtcn  him  and  John  ia  uncenaiD. 
Ue  may  haie  been  the  beanr  of  the  letter  to  Uaitu 
(*er.  t).  and  one  of  the  miaalonHriea  (vt.  G,  6) 
•bom  the  Apontle  uborta  Uaiua  to  forward  on 
Ihur  journey.  There  ii  do  contemponiy  biilory 
to  iUuitrate  the  ejditle,  and  these  pofaila  are  necee- 
nijty  obecuce.  M. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (AnfiArfHoi),  mmaiDed 
"  The  Saviour  "  (Soontp,  in  recognitton  of  hie  ler- 
ticea  t»  the  Babyloniana],  king  m  Sjria,  was  (he 
■on  of  Seleucua  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tiochiu  the  Gnat,  miile  itill  a  boy  he  waa  Knt 
by  bip  lather  aa  a  hoatage  to  Home  (u.  c.  175)  in 
nchan^ft*  for  his  uncle  Antjochua  Epi|dkawa.  From 
hia  poeilJol.  he  waa  unable  to  oHfer  any  opposition 
U}  the  uBurpation  of  tbe  Syrian  throne  by  Antiocbui 
IV. ;  but  on  the  deatb  of  that  monarch  (H.  c.  104) 
be  chimed  hia  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  hit 
eliini  by  the  Roman  aenate  in  preference  to  tbM 
uf  hit  eouvn  Anliocbua  T.  Ilia  petition  wan  rt- 
fuaed  tram  sdBth  policy  (Polyb.  mi.  12);  and  by 
the  advice  and  aaaiitance  of  i'oljbiui.  whose  frietid- 
Aip  he  had  gained  at  Ronu  (i'olyb.  lui.  IS; 
tuat  miv.  3),  he  hdl  Italy  aecntly,  and  landed 
will  a  email  force  at  Tripolii  in  Hhoenick  (3  Mace, 
lir.  1 ;  1  Hacc.  vli.  1 ;  Joeeph.  Ant.  lU.  10,  1 ). 
Tha  Syriaoa  toon  declared  in  hit  bvor  (B.  c.  1S3), 
ind  AnllochuB  and  hia  [Sntector  Lyaia*  ware  put  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  3,  3;  3  Mace.  liv.  2).  Hating 
Ihui  gained  posaeaaion  of  the  kingdom,  Demetiiua 
niooaeded  in  lecuiing  the  taror  of  the  Komana 
(Palyb.  ixxil.  4),  and  be  tumad  hia  attenticD  to 
tbe  internal  orttanlmUon  of  hia  dominiona.  Tbe 
'Jreciiing  party  were  atJU  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
ind  he  tupported  them  by  anna.  In  tbe  flrat  caui- 
eaigii  hii  general  Baochldca  eatabliahed  Alcimut  in 
(he  high-prieathood  (1  Mace.  vii.  6-90);  but  (he 
4ucm  waa  not  permanent.     Alciinua  waa  fbreed 
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umla  by  Judaa  Haccabcn  (1  Uaoe.  rIL  11,  A 

43-5),  and  fall  on  the  bdd.  Two  other  campaign 
irere  undertaken  agunst  the  Jewi  by  Baccfaidea 
(b.  c  IGli  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Judaa  had 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Romana  ahorlly  belbn 
bit  death  (b.  c.  ISl),  who  forbade  Umxtriua  to 
oj^nea  the  Jewi  (1  Uacc.  liii.  31).  Kotlmg  altar 
wirdi  UcmetiiUB  fortliB'  incuned  the  diqikaaun 
of  tbe  Komaua  by  the  eipuhjon  of  Aiiaiatba  b«n 
Capiwdoda  (Polyb.  nail,  3U;  Juit.  uiv.  1))  and 
be  alienated  (he  afiectioD  of  hia  own  lulgeeU  by  hia 
private  eaccaea  (Joat.  Lc;  el.  Pdyb.  luiii.  14). 
When  hia  poira'  wat  tbui  tbtJien  {B.  c.  152}, 
Akeianda  BaUi  *u  brought  forward,  with  (ill 
content  of  the  Roman  aeuate,  u  a  cljduuuit  to  Uii 
throne,  witb  tbe  powerful  tupp«t  of  Ptotemj 
Philometor,  AtUlut,  and  Ariaratba.  Demetritu 
\»inly  endeavored  to  aecuie  the  tenica  of  Jtma- 
than,  who  had  aueceeded  hia  brother  Judaa  at 
leader  of  tbe  Jewt,  and  now,  from  the  reooUcdioo 
of  hia  wronga,  wamdy  lavored  the  cauae  of  Alei- 
andir  (I  Mace.  t.  l-a).  The  rivalt  met  in  a  deci- 
live  engagement  (b.  c.  150),  and  Uemetriiia,  alter 
diaplaying  the  gnateat  peraonal  bravery,  waa  de- 
leated  and  alain  (1  Mace.  I.  48-50;  J<nq>h,  Ant. 
liii.  a,  {  4;  Polyb.  lii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  vtfy 
mtoating  &agmaita  of  Polyhina  the  foUuaing 
referencea  may  be  conauiled :  Juit.  mil.  3,  mi. 
1 :  App.  Syr.  46,  47,  ST.  B.  F.  W. 


DKMETRIU3  II.  (4ii/i^piii(),  "TTie  Vic- 
rioua  "  UiutiTaip),  waa  the  elder  »on  <*  D«mo- 
iut  Sot<T.  He  waa  aent  bj  bit  lather,  togeths 
ilb  bit  brother  Anliocbua,  with  a  lai]^  treaaore, 
to  Cnidut  (Jutt.  UII.  3),  vhoi  Aleiander  fialat 
'  laim  to  the  thmne  of  Syria.  When  he  waa 
l^fown  up,  the  weakoeaa  and  vicee  of  Aieaaudei 
ithed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recoiering 
&ther*t  dominiona-  Accompanied  by  a  force 
letan  meicenarici  (Juit.  J.  c;  of.  1  Mace.  I. 
67),  he  made  a  deacent  on  Syria  {b.  c.  148).  tut 
waa  iBorfied  with  genoBl  tavor  (1  Haoe.  i.  67  K). 
Jonathan,  howevtr,  a^  wappoiiti  the  oaute  of 
Aleiander,  and  defeated  ApoUaniiu,  whom  Dnne. 
triua  had  appointed  governor  of  dele-Syria  (I 
Mace.  I.  74-32).  In  apite  of  theae  hctulitiei 
Jonathan  tucceeded  in  gaining  Ibe  fovor  of  Deme. 
triui  ffheu  he  waa  catahliibed  in  (he  kingdom  (I 
Mace.  li.  33-27 ),  and  obtained  from  him  an  advan- 
tageous commutation  of  (he  royal  dues,  ai  d  othes 
conctauoni  (1  Mace.  li.  3B-37).  In  refun  Ibl 
these  favort  the  Jews  rendered  important  lervioei 
to  Demetrius  when  TtTpbon  tint  daimed  (1  e  kii^ 
dam  for  Antiocbui  VI.,  the  aou  c<  Alen  idar  (1 
Mace.  li,  43);  but  afterwards,  beingoflenda  tjhii 
UthlcH  bigratitude  (1  Maoc  iL  53),  they  a  fitmi 
the  cauae  of  the  young  iretendcr.  lnIlHiatafV« 
MUch  foUowed,  Jonathan  deteled  (ha  to   M  « 


i.  3D):  but  tb« 
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ItDxtoiiM  (B.  c.  m;  1  Uusc  1 
MBdiarf  b>  whicb  JoiuLhu)  Tdt 
Uil)  igsuD  altered  tlie  policj  of  the  Jtwt.  Simon. 
the  luccnsor  of  Jan&than.  obtAiofld  verj  bvonbLe 
(ermi  Ihim  DeinetTiiii  [u.  c.  142)1  but  tborHj 
■ftermrdi  Deiselniu  wai  himielf  likeu  piiiiHier 
(B,  a  laSI  b;  Anaca  VI.  (Mithridiita),  whan 
iominions  ht  tutd  mvaded  (1  Mace  xir.  1-3 ;  Just. 
uivi.).  .UithridaUs  t«t«d  hii  oifitJve  hononblj, 
and  gave  him  bit  daughter  in  marriage  [App.  Syr. 
67 ) ;  uid  dter  hi«  death,  though  Deme triiu  made 
Kvenl  aUempIa  to  Mcape,  hs  ilJll  received  liiud 
tnatmeot  from  hia  xicasoor,  PhraaU*.  When 
Antioehua  Sidetes,  who  had  KSined  poncnion  of 
Uk  Syrian  thniiie,  ini-adetl  I'wttaia,  Fhraalo  em- 
ptojed  Demeljiua  to  eflect  a  diveraioD.  In  thii 
Demelriui  luccwtlsl,  *nd  when  Antiodiiu  fell  in 
batUe,  he  »^in  took,  pdueosion  Of  the  Sjriao  crowii 
Jll.  c.  ]2S|.  Not  lonK  Klkrwardi  a  pretanda',  lup 
p«ted  hj  I'Ui.  I'hjHCon,  appiand  iu  the  fidd 
^piiust  him,  and  after  «ufleriiij(  a  defeat  he  wna 
■Haaunaled.  according  la  HiDie  bj  Ilia  wile  (App. 
%'.  eS),  while  attempting  Ia  sBapa  bj  lea  (JuaC. 
mil.  1:  J«.  ^Bl.  xiii.  9,  3).  [(jLaoFATOA.] 
a  F.  W. 


Us  taint)  or  DoatrlDt  □. 
'IbT.  HeulofOsiiiatrliiaUilhr  right.  Rev.  B  ASIA  BQl 
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DBMOH  (I.XL\.  ia^noy;  N.  T.  iai^inar, 
s  rarely  Jol/wr:  [tltnuiiuaai,  daonon]).  Ueriva- 
jon  UDcrrtain.  Plato  {Crit.  i.  p.  3fii)  counecU  it 
»ith  Sa^M"'.  '•  inlelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  tai^r  'a  found  in  Archil,  (ii.  c.  650) ;  but  it 
Menu  more  probably  derived  from  Baiv,  to  **di- 
vide*^  or  "aaaigiL,"  In  which  oaae  it  would  be  aim- 
ibr  to  Kn'ipn).  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  aa  (»  the  nature  and  eiialence  of  the  de- 
af the  word  Saffutr  in  chaalcal  lireek:  idly,  ti 
Outin  any  oudiAcation  of  it  In  Jewiah  handa ;  and 
then,  3dlj,  l«  refer  ■    -  "  ....■.■   .^  • 


licb  it  ii 


|il.jye(l. 


n  ciuiicil  (Jreek  it  varioua.  I 
Hmikt,  where  tbe  godi  are  but  iuperuatur4  mei 
It  ia  uied  inCerchangeabiy  with  9f6i\  afterwarda  i 
lleatod  {Op.  lai),  when  the  idea  of  the  goda  ha 
beonoe  nwrs  eialled  and  leaa  familiar,  the  Hnliuivi 
are  apokenof  asinUrmediate  beinga,  the  loeaaengei 
sf  ttw  goda  lo  men.  Thia  latter  uaaip)  of  the  wui 
rvidenlly  prevailed  afterwardi  aa  the  cornet  nm 
^though  li)  poetry,  ajid  even  in  the  vmspie  language 
if  philoflophj,  ri  Saj^uifioB'  waa  ninetimea  used  aa 
■]uiralent  to  rb  9iior  for  aiiy  (uperhuimn  nature. 
lialo  [Syaip.  pp.  in,  3U3)  Biea  it  dialhidJy  In 

Irri  e»S  nl  Onrroii 9tij  MfAtif 
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lil-ywvTM,  iXAi  tift  laifwrW  rv4  farw  4 
d^uAia  «i]  q  IictAtlrrot  SmiI  Wfit  iripiwaKt. 
.imong  Uiem  wrrg  numbered  the  ipirila  of  good 
roeu,  "made  perfect"  aiW  death  (Plat.  C'vtf.  p. 
39S,  quotation  from  Heaiod).  It  waa  aho  believed 
that  Uiey  became  tutelary  deiliei  of  Indiriduali  (to 
ttie  pureat  form  of  which  belief  Soeratea  evidcnllj 
relened  in  the  doctrine  of  bia  gai^nor);  and 
fience  iai/iur  waa  ftsquenlly  uaed  111  the  lenie  of 
the  "&te"  or  "deetiny"  of  a  man  [aa  In  Iha 
tragediana  conatantly),  (hui  recurring,  it  iniuld 
aeem,  dinctly  lo  lla  original  deriraUun. 

The  notion  of  ml  deraoiit  appeara  to  have  be- 
bnged  to  a  later  period,  and  to  hare  been  due 
both  ti>  blaalem  influence  and  to  the  clearer  tep- 
aiation  of  the  good  and  eril  in  men'i  thoughla  of 
the  lupematur^."  They  were  aupposed  lo  include 
the  epiriU  <rf'  evU  men  alter  dmth,  and  to  ha 
eutbora,  not  only  of  phyaical,  hut  of  moial  evIL 

II.  lutbeLXX.Uiewordi  iaff4i«-and  taifi^nw 
are  nut  liiUDd  very  frequently,  but  j'et  employed  Iu 
render  dlflkttit  llehrew  wotdi;  generally  in  refiw- 
euce  lo  the  Idoli  of  heMlHD  wonhip ;  aa  in  Pa.  lovi 
i  [LXX.  icv.  5],  (ai  D^V'^tbe  "empty," 
Ihe  "laoitiea,"  rendeml  x'V""''^''"!  ^i  '' 
Lev.  lix.  4,  nri  1  j  iu  Deut.  xuii.  IT.fbr  D^'l^, 
"brda"  (camp.  1  Cor.  riiL  h);  In  la.  lir.  11,  te 
1^,  (lad,  the  goddeai  of  Fortune:  tometlme*  io 
the  aenae  tf  anuging  or  evil  ipirita,  aa  in  Pa.  ud.  6, 
Iw  3^*?,  " pettUence,"  i.  t.  eiideallj  "the  de- 
alroyer; "  ^n  In  la.  liii.  31,  inuv.  11,  for  "^^"^i 
»  bury,"  and  0**3,  "  dwellen  hi  the  defect," 
in  the  tame  ■euia  in  wbieb    the  A.  V.  rendtci 

In  Joaephua  we  find  the  word  "  demoiia  "  naeil 
alwnya  of  evil  a^ta;  in  BrU.  Jud.  rii.  S,  j  S,  ha 

tpeaka  of  their  eierdam  by  furaigaliou  (at  in  Tob. 
viii.  a,  3).  See  >]«>  Ant.  vi.  c  8,  {  2,  viii.  c  9,  j 
b.  WriUng  a*  be  did  with  a  constant  view  lo  the 
(leiitilea,  it  ia  not  likely  that  be  would  uae  the 
wonl   in   Ihe  other  senae,  a>  applied  to  heathen 

By  Philo  the  woid  ^peara  to  be  uaed  hi  a  mot* 
genoal  aenae,  aa  equivalent  lo  "uigelB,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  thenloie,  of  aenie  In  the  Tlelknittie 
uaage  ia,  fii^  the  diviaion  rf  the  good  and  (wU 
demoni,  and  the  more  geiienl  t^piication  of  the 
wo(d  lo  the  bitter ;  eecondly,  the  exieoaion  of  tlit 
name  lo  the  heathen  dutlet. 

III.  Vfe  now  come  lo  the  uae  of  Ihe  term  in 
the  N.  T.  Id  the  Goapela  geno^lly,  in  Jamea  U 
10,  and  in  Itev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  apoken  of 
aa  apirituat  beinga,  at  enmity  with  God.  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  diaeaae,  but,  aa 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  e|nthet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  alxo.  In  AcU  lii.  Ii,  13,  Ae., 
they  an  einctly  defined  aaTit  iviii^TaTikwDPiMd. 
Hiey  >'  believe  "  Uie  power  of  (iod  "  and  tremtdie  " 
(.lamea  ii.  10):  they  recognixe  our  Lord  ai  the  Son 
of  (iod  (Matt.  liil.  99;  Luke  i>.  41),  and  uUiowi- 
edge  the  power  of  Ilia  name,  uaed  in  exordam,  b 
the  plf  ce  of  .^  name  of  Jehovah,  by  Hla  appoinlad 
■oeaaengen  (Acta  lii.  15);  and  look  forwanl  u 

npeniatara]  pomn  of  lood  and  aril,  aa  aonaltt 
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to  the  judgxneut  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  39). 
Hie  deKiiptkiD  is  precUely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [tee  Angklh]  in  knowledge  and 
powen,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea 
of  poaitive  and  active  widcednets.  Nothing  is  aaid 
either  to  luppoit  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  in  thdr  nuilu  might  be  numbered 
the  spiriU  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
are  Bometimes  quoted  the  CmA  that  the  demoniacs 
loroetimes  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt. 
viii.  28  )|  and  the  supposed  reference  of  tlie  epithet 
iucdB€i(na  to  the  ceremonial  undeanuess  of  a  dead 
iiody. 

In  1  Cor.  z.  20,  21,  1  Tud.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  ^cufiSyta  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  Bc^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xzxii. 
17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
x\ii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
deities  with  the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  damsel  having  wycv/«a  w^dura^  or 
w^ttwott  at  Fhilippi,  and  the  ezoreism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  zvi.  16);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  Cot.  x.  19,  20,  the  Apostfe  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it 
is  so,  yet  declares  that  all  which  is  ofiered  to  it  is 
odered  to  a  *^  demon.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  a  piiuri  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
thiU  in  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  wan 
at  work  and  permitted  by  God  to  be  e&ctive  withbi 
certain  l>ound8.  There  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
proftuie  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatr}*,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  tbe  case  of  the  igncnnnt,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Kvangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30  ;  Mark  iii.  22-30 ;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
liord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beehcebub,  t^ 
ifXovTi  ritv  ZaxyMviWi  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connection  in  Kev.  xri.  14. 
From  these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  uf  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  doubtlen  doomed  to 
■hare  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  proh- 
iUy  (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference)  that  they  roust  be  the  same  as  "the 
angels  of  the  devil  **  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Kev.  xii.  7, 9), 
*tlie  principalities  and  powers"  against  whom  we 
•<wrest)3"  (Kph.  ri.  12,  (tc.)*  As  to  the  question 
of  then  fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of 
Iheir  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  thdr  existence 
^nd  their  enmity  to  man,  has  sufifisred  the  attacks 
of  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
lesearehes  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  supeniatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spuits,  created 
doubtleitf  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
3Mts  are  true,  but  the  inference  fidse.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  existence 
of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
srigin  of  evil  in  (tod's  creatures  is  inconceivable; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
311^  in  d*flTee  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
aan  of  which  nevcrtlieless  as  a  fisct  we  are  only 
Ids  Mttih  assured.     The  attempts  made  to  explain 
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the  woids  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  ■■  a  aien 
acammodatUm  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  injum 
patihle  with  the  sunple  and  direct  attribution  ol 
personality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  U 
God,  and  (if  earned  out  in  principle)  must  destroj 
the  truth  and  hoaaij  of  Holy  Scriptun  iladf. 

A.B. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  terms  ^i/utp  and  Sai^u^rMr, 
tn  the  Greek  roythok^,  see  CreoMr,  Rdiyioiu  Ue 
tAnttguiUf  trad.  p*ir  Guiyniaati,  tom.  iii.  pt  L, 
pp.  1-55,  pt.  iu.  p.  873  £ ;  Ukcrt,  t)ber  Lamomem, 
Htroen  u.  Gtmen,  in  the  AMumdL  d.  kOn,  sdcAs, 
Gf,  d.  Wiu.,  1850,  hist-phil.  KL,  pp.  137-219; 
Gerhard,  t)ber  Damotun^  u.  s.  w.,  fai  the  AbknmU, 
de  kOn,  Akad.  d.  Wist,  zu  BerUn,  1869,  phiL-hiAi 
KL,  pp.  237-266;  Maury,  Re&g.  de  la  Griee  am 
Hque,  i.  565  ff,  iii.  426  ff. 

On  the  Biblical  representationi,  and  on  the  littt 
fopcntitions  respecting  the  subject,  see,  in  addition 
to  Ike  works  referred  to  under  Ajtokls,  Dbii> 
viACS,  Magic,  and  Satan,  J.  F.  Ditmar,  Dt 
Dmnonibus,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Helmst  1719,  4to. 
**  useful  for  the  history  of  opinions  **  (Bretsehn.): 
J.  Oporin,  Kridutevie  f^hre  d.  Hebrder  ti.  CkriS' 
ten  run  yuten  u.  bditn  Kngebi^  Hamb.  1736 ;  J.  0« 
Mayer,  HitUn  ia  DUUtoU,  s.  Comm,  de  DiaboU  mo- 
hrutnque  Hpirituum  escieUtUia,  etc,  9d  ed.  Tiib. 
1780,  an  elaborate  work;  J.  F.  Winxer,  Comineii- 
tat,  L-V.  de  DoBmonohyui  in  enoi'U  .V.  T.  LSbrie 
propoeitn,  Yiteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  **  pariio- 
uiarly  valuable **  (Bretsehn.);  Jahn,  Wiuiekrtdie 
Bibtl  VitM  Teuftlf  vun  der  Ddntonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in 
the  Naditi'dgt  to  his  TheoL  Wtrkt,  Tiib.  1821, 
pp.  61-251,  maintaining  that  «  demons,'*  in  dis- 
tinction from  fidlen  angdi,  an  the  spiriti  of  wieked 
men  deceased;  H.  A.  Scliott,  SmUnUti  rtcentiue 
dtfeneii  de  iu  noturit  qum  in  N.  T,  Bedjuopti  audi' 
unt  .  .  .  examnaiuTf  Jense,  1821,  4to,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jahn;  Canouicus,  Lettere  to  Rtv.  W.  £* 
Chatminff  on  the  Extinct  and  Aytncy  of  FaUen 
BpiriU,  Bast.  1828;  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  TVic  Ex-- 
ietence  of  Evil  Spint*  proved,  ami  their  Agtnrjf 
iUutirated,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1845  (Cong.  Leet);  J. 
T.  Berg,  Abaddon  and  Mahanaim,  or.  Demons  and 
Guardian  AngtU,  Phik.  1856. 

On  the  fisult  of  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  8ki3oAor, 
9a{fiMy,  and  BtufUyioy  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Camplell's  Four  Go^teie,  Prel. 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

The  firat  ehiborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  sul^ect  appears  to  be  that  of  Michad  I*tel- 
lus  (9th  cent.?),  IIcpl  ivt^eias  3ai/i^M»r,  Dt 
Operatione  Dcemowum^  reprmted  fix>m  Gaulmin*s 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  PaiivL  Giyeeoy  toL 
cxxii.,  which  aiso  contains  the  so-called  Tettament 
of  Solomon.  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  h»k 
into  the  specuktions  of  the  scholastic  divines  on 
angels  and  demons  wiN  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura's  Expot.  in  Lib.  ii.  Sente$iiianim 
(0pp.  tom.  iv.,  Lngd.  1668),  and  in  the  Summa 
totiuM  TheohgicB  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  tht 
Rabbinical  notions,  besides  the  works  cf  Eisen- 
menger  and  others  referred  to  under  Amukls,  set 
L.  A.  Cohen,  Orer  de  booee  geuten  volgene  het 
be  grip  der  Jiabbijnen,  Gron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schrider,  Satzungen  u.  Gebrducke  dee  tahn.-rabb. 
Judenthums^  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIACS  {Batpotn^6fi€Potf  9auiSwm 
£yovT€s)>  This  word  is  firequentjy  used  in  toe  N. 
T.,  and  applied  to  persons  sufliving  under  the  poa> 
ion  of  a  demon  oi-  evU  spirit  [sra  Dis^mi],  saB* 
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rioo  g3tw!nJly  thowiDg  itaelf  viubl}'  in  bodily 
or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Haifta- 
yf  r  ia  uaed  in  a  nearly  equivalent  senne  in  clawical 
GtMfc  (as  in  ^Each.  Choefh,  566;  Sept.  c.  Tktb. 
1001,  Eur.  Phan,  888,  <ftc.)t  except  that,  as  the 
idea  ut'  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  reliellious  hardly 
existed,  •uch  possession  was  refored  to  the  will  of 
tlie  gods  or  to  the  va^ie  prevalence  of  an  ''Att}. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  fai  our  TiOrd's  t!me  (as  ii  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Joeephus)  the  belief  in  the 
poanession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
snub  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  r^ard 
to  the  fiWjuent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture, 
three  main  opinions  liave  beeu  started. 

I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  sjiubolic, 
without  basis  of  fitct.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of 
the  pre^-alence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  devilii  by  our  I»rd  a  corresponding  symbol  of 
his  conquest  over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  with  r^ard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the 
plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  focts  as 
facts,  wliich,  whatever  might  be  0(»nceived  as  pos- 
sible in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figurative  pas- 
sages, wouM  make  their  assertion  iiere  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  a  myth  or  8}inboIic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Tliucydides  in  their  aooounts  of  contemporary 
history. 

[[.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  &lsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms of  the  affliction  were  ft^equently  those  of  bodily 
disea>)e  (as  dumbness,  Matt  ix.  32;  blindness,  Matt, 
xii.  22;  epi]e|)sy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the  phrase  "to  have  a 
devil  '*  is  constantly  used  in  connection  with,  and 
as  apparently  equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see 
.lohn  ni.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  "SlsXt.  xi. 
18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  suice,  lastly,  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our 
own  days,  therefore*  we  mast  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  E\*angelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
he  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suJDering  under  unusual  diseaaes  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
icientifirally  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
ifys  a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  Ihings  not 
'ndiftrcnt,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor  iii.  1,  2), 
▼  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 

o  Ooniiare  also  (he  es«9  of  tbe  damsel  with  the 
^t  of  divlnaUon  {wvtvu^  in^yp«)  at  PhUippI; 
irtian  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  Is  rsfcrred  to 
antfer  the  weUkncwn  name  of  *he  supposed  Inspira- 
Inr  ^IMphl. 
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right  as  far  as  it  goes,  b^it  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  Rut  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  Ilie 
age  was  one  of  little  fiuth  and  great  superetition  * 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  G<m1  a^  r 
distant  lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  &r  less  moment  was 
denoiuiced  by  our  Lord;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea  in  itself  fidati^ 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  harm  in  our  '*  speaking  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  hav» 
had  any  influence  upen  them;  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gan to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  wen 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  hoe  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  then 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
ui  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  CbnA 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this.*' 
(Trench,  On  the  Mirackiy  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
pbyed  on  account  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  the  Jews* 
"hearts.*'  Poasession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply ;  demoniacs  are  freqi  ently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (o-eAqviO* 
(6tk9¥Oi^  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  sigoi 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (oomp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvU. 
15;  MaU.  xu.  22,  with  Mark  vu.  32,  Ac.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,'*  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
caUed  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt. 
viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  ^.).  AH 
these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and. 
if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mere 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it 
more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organs  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord 
speak  of  demons  as  persoiud  ^irits  of  evil  to  the- 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  oonversaticHis  with.- 
his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions- 
by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised  (Matt; 
xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  de» 
moniacal  possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  On»; 
once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  w^tve 
He  speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demouU*^ 
as  a  »« fiiU  of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30, 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beelzebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the' 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  per- 
sonal power  of  iTvil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Laiitly,  the  single  &ct  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  tr«  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  ▼.  10  14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,^  and  the  eJBect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 

b  It  Is  ahnof^  nesdless  to  relbr  to  the  swbtsifliflas 
of  interpretation  by  which  the  Ibfoe  of  this  flSor  n 
evaded. 
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khai  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  olyective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
fiwe  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
eonceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
DO  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
no  answer  to  the  Airther  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise  ?  Even  in  disease,  whene\'er 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
sanity may  indeed  arise,  in  some  eases,  from  the 
physical  iigury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
but  fitf  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  mind,  to  call  it  "  only  disease  or  insanity  " 
is  merely  to  state  the  &ct  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  exphmation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physical  disease  in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in 
which  one  gifted  with  "discernment  of  spirits" 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  pos- 
sesion." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradictmg  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suflering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritiuJ  and  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  a  jn-iori  whether  it  be  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  U* 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  ig- 
norance. 

HI.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinar}'  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [Dk.mos\  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  l^rd  himself  and  his 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  pemiis- 
lioo  of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's  or- 
dinary Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspuna- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both 
(that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
^ples,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but 
Jie  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
if  that  which  is  worked  out  m  the  latter  by  a  bng 
99urse  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
are  of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
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loss  of  the  suf!iaer*s  reason  or  power  of  will;  b.a 
actions,  his*  words,  and  almost  his  thoug^ti  an 
mastered  by  the  evil  ^irit  (Mark  L  24,  v.  7;  Aeta 
xlx.  16),  tlH  his  personality  seems  to  bis  destiojed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the 
conscionaneas  of  a  twofokl  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinarr 
temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself 
yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  aa- 
somes,  without  losing  its  apparant  fntdom  of  aetion, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  ia 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  striTiiiga 
of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  howe^-er,  possession  is  only  the  special  aiid, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  memlicrs,"  the  power  <rf  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonizing  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  ilie 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufleKf  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  moet 
probable  in  thoae  who  yielded  to  tengnal  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  coi^jectured  from  general  obaer- 
\'ation  of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
geDce.<<  The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  tha 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  ti«- 
mens)  bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  maika 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  posacasion. 
There  is  in  Viem  physical  disease,  but  ^lere  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tjTanny,  yet,  fh>m  the  very 
ha.  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  leas  hopeieas 
and  more  o^Mible  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although  through 
the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting  by  the 
flesh  it  was  ensbved.  Here  also  the  observation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion, 
seen  in  cases  of  sensualisiu,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Scripi- 
ure. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evfl  should 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Iword  and  hia  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  waa  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Ghristianity  was  felt.  Nor  was  it  leit 
natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gradually 
before  the  gnat  direct,  and  still  greater  indirect, 
influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  ww 
find  early  fathers  (as  Just  Mart  DiaL  c.  Trjgfh. 
p.  311  b;  Tertullian,  ApoL  23,  87,  id)  aUudiiig 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jdx> 
vah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt  sii.  27  : 
Acts  xix.  13),  bat  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  hcsa  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  oonftfred  on 
the  empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea  is  k>st  or  pwertad. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  nolkat 
of  possession.    That  round  the  Jewish  notioB  cf  k 
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\hm9  grew  iq»,  in  that  noted  age  of  niperatitioi^ 
OHuiy  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  auper- 
itition  t  to  flunigationa,  in,  (oomp.  Tob.  viiL  1-8; 
JoMph.  AmL  viii.  c.  2,  (  6),  of  the  ««v;^;abond  cs- 
3rafltB  "  (see  Acts  zix.  13)  is  ou^ioua  and  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  dear  that  SoriBtura  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
thingi;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  IjbY.  zix.  31;  1  Sam.  zxviii.  7,  Ac;  2  K.  zxi. 
6,  xsiii.  24,  itc.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  reoog- 
niaes  possession  as  a  real  and  dizect  power  of  evil 
s^ts  upon  the  heait.  A.  B. 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  &ct  of 
demoniac  possession,  properly  so  called,  without 
disparaging  the  inspiration  of  the  Ciospels  and  the 
integrity  or  intelligence  of  our  Lord.     That  the 
sacred  writers  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  time  is 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  ss  positively  as- 
serted by  Stnuiss  {Leben  Jttu^  §  91),  and  Meyer 
{KomnunL  Matt  iv.  24),  as  by  EUicott  {Uft  of 
Christy  p.  179,  Amer.  ed.).    Jesus  enters  fiilly  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.    He  discrim- 
inates between  demoniacs  and  diseased    persons 
(Matt.  X.  8),  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  vilL  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commands  them  to  be  silent,  to  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (Marie  ix.  25),  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person;  he  argues  with  the  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (Matt.  zii.  25);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Matt.  X.  Ij  8),  and  enten  into  their  ngoicing  over 
their  success  (Lulu  x.  18);  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation teUs  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  sue- 
esss  (Matt  xvU.  21).     It  was  as  much  his  esoteric 
ss  his  exoterie  doctrine.    A  few  sddiUooal  sugges- 
tions may  be  in  place.     (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
Uanoes  may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  stand  dearly  and  entirely 
apart   fiv>m   all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  g.  in  tlie  supematuFal  knowledge  exhiUted  by 
tlie  demoniacs,  and  in  such  fects  as  occurred  in 
eonneetion  with  the  herd  of  swine.     (2.)  We  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  this  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolie 
rsbUon  to  Christ*s  work.     He  came  to  **  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  *'  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  to  re- 
eover  the  world  firam  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
sUflgiance  to  (jod.    Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
sin-healing  power  by  his  mirades  of  bodily  cure, 
and  as  his  personal  triumph  over  Satan  was  set 
forth  by  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symbolised  his  grsat  spiritual  victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  tiie  air,  and  the  release  of 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.    He  more  than  once  hnits  at 
thia  signUlcaDce;  e.  g,  Bfatt  xiL  28,  and  especially 
Luke  X.  17,  18.     For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
seooomy,  perhaps,  were  densotiiac  possessions  per- 
■dtted  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time^ 
(3.)  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  osrefiilly 
list  iiigiiisl led  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
jommonly  aseompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
•spedally  such  as  belong  to  a  nervoos  system  shat- 
iMed  by  sin.     (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
soinion  expressed  above,  important  in  its  bearings 
m  the  government  of  God,  thai  demoniac  posses- 
fum  was  the  result  of  morel  delinquency;  that  the 
fliotim  had  at  first,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
fsnoe,  yidded  himself  up  outwardly  ai...  inwardly 
10  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given 
wer  to  the  con^lete  dominion  of  tSe  mastsr  he  had 
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chosen  /or  (6.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to  have 
taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
victim,  so  that  while  there  was  a  remarkable  pla| 
of  double  oonsdottsness  and  personality,  a  senss  of 
misery  and  some  desire  for  ddiveranee,  the  sul^jei^ 
tion  apparently  was  hopdess,  except  as  ddivennes 
was  brought  by  Christ 

For  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Winer's  JUalw.  art  Besetaene.  For  a  fuller  illus- 
tntion  of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 
Trench,  On  the  Mwaek^  pp.  129-136;  OUbao- 
sens  Commentarg,  on  Matt  viii.  28;  Alford*B 
Greek  TetL  ibid. ;  Owen  on  the  Demomohgg  of  the 
N.  r.,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  Jan.  1859;  Stuart^s 
Sketches  of  AngMogg,  in  Robinson's  BibL  Sacra^ 
1843.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dis- 
ease wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  serial 
of  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Twesten's  Doctrim 
respecting  AngeU,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  Feb.  1845 
Some  of  the  theological  principles  of  the  sulgect  are 
well  discussed  by  President  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D. 
(three  Lectures,  in  his  Works,  U.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1836).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  sulgect  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  fiiUer  view  of  the  literature.  The 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Joseph  Mede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  fint  publkhed  in  his  DiairiheSy 
Lond.  1642  ( Works,  ed.  1672,  pp.  28-^)  main- 
tained thai  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics;  but  though  often  referred  to  as 
a  disbdiever  in  demoniacal  possession,  he  expresdy 
admits  that  their  maladies  mag  have  been  caused 
by  evil  spirits.  In  1676  a  volume  entitled  The 
Doctrine  (if  Deviis  proved  to  be  the  Grand  Apot- 
tacg  of  these  Later  Titnes,  etc.,  was  published 
ancmymoualy  in  liondon  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Chureh  of  Engbmd,  who  maintained  that  the  d»- 
moniaes  were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  Tte 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holland  by  Bei\j. 
Daillon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  ami 
ability,  in  his  Examen  de  to^pression  des  Re- 
fttrmes  en  France,  Amst.  1687,  2d  ed.  1691  (see 
Hasg*s  La  Franos  proUstanU,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  Balthssar  Bekker,  in  his  fomous  work,  De  bi- 
tooverde  weereld,  or  »  The  WorU  Bewitched,**  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1691-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  This  book,  widdy  cireulated,  and 
speedily  transited  into  French,  (German,  £nglish, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  host  of  writ- 
ings in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  the  prevalent 
belief  in  witchcnft  and  kindred  superstitions. 
DaiUon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  in  a  work  entitled  Aof/ioroAoyto,  or  a 
Treatise  of  Spirits,  Lend.  1723. 

In  1737  Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes  published  anonymoudy 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Demoniacks 
in  the  New  Testament,  wliieh,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controveny, 
in  which  Twdls,  Whiston,  Tbos.  Chureh,  Gregory 
Shsrpe,  Thos.  Hutchinson,  Samud  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part  Dr.  Biehard  Mead,  in  his  Med 
ica  Sacra,  Lend.  1749,  likewise  regarded  the  de 
moniaes  ss  afflicted  with  natural  diseases;  and  this 
view  appean  to  have  been  prevalent  among  physi" 
civu,  ancient  and  modem  (see  Wetstein  on  Blatt 
iv.  24).  In  I "58  Lardner  published  his  four  dls* 
counes  On  Ht'  Case  of  the  Damoniaes  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T,,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  ot 
red  possession.  (See  his  WorlS,  I  449-519,  ed. 
1829;  oomp.  x.  965-275,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Wafts 
Dissertatione.)    In  (jsnnany,  Seroler  •ppean  If 
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Utm  ben  the  fint  who  vigoroittly  anaikd  the  poi>- 
■br  opinion,  in  his  CommentaHo  de  Dogmoniacu 
piorum  in  N.  T.  fit  metUio,  Hal.  1760,  4th  ed. 
gnAtlj  enkrgedf  1779.  This  enay  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  discusBion  of  the  subject,  and  a  number 
of  dissertations  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Another  controversy  was  excited  in 
England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer*8  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  Lond. 
1775,  a  learned  and  elaborate  treatise,  which  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Worthington,  An  Impartial  En- 
quiry, etc.  1777.     Farmer  rgoined  in  Letters,  etc. 

1778.  foUowed  by  Worthmgton's  Farther  Inquiry^ 

1779,  and  by  John  Fell's  Ikemomncs:  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Heathen  and  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Dob- 
mons,  1779.  Farmer's  two  volumes  were  transla- 
ted into  German,  and  his  view  found  very  general 
acceptance  in  that  country,  while  in  England  it  has 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  Paley,  Abp.  New- 
oome,  Dean  Mihnan  {Hist  of  Christianity,  i.  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Univeraalists,  and  theologians  of  a  "  rationalistic  *' 
tendency.  The  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
N.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  many  recent  writers  dispose  of  the  phenomena 
•f  modem  »♦  Spiritualism  "  or  "  Spiritism  "  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  same  source. 

Besides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Wmer,  the  following 
moy  be  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession:  Wetstein,  note  on  Matt,  vr,  24, 
in  his  Nw.  Test.  i.  279-284,  transl.  in  the  Chris- 
tian Disc'qAe,  new  series,  v.  35-42 ;  T.  G.  Timmer- 
mann,  Diatribe  antiqwirio-medica  de  Dcemoniacis 
EvantfeUorum,  Hintel.  1786,  4to;  J.  F.  Winzer, 
De  Dcemonoloffia  in  N.  T.  IJbris  (as  cited  above, 
art.  Demon);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Comm. 
on  Matt.  iv.  24,  reprinted  in  Critica  BibUca,  vol. 
iii.,  which  also  contains  the  essays  of  Townsend 
and  Carlisle  on  the  other  side;  the  Kev.  E.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N,  T.,  in  the 
Sctiptund  Interprtter  (Boston),  1832,  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Norton,  and  Bleek  {Syn- 
opt.  ErH.  d.  drei  ersten  Emng.  i.  217  ff.)  on 
Matt.  iv.  24.  See  also  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  4« 
Aufl.,  p.  237  ff.  (pp.  145-151,  Amer.  transl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  further  the 
valuable  articles,  Theory  and  Phenomena  of  Pos- 
session amony  the  Hindoos,  and  Pythonic  and  Dai- 
maniac  Possessumg  in  India  and  Judea,  in  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  March,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  list  reprinted  in  Littell*s  Living  Age, 
xiz.  385  ff.,  443  ff.;  compare  also,  for  modem  ana- 
k^es  of  the  demoniacs,  Roberts's  Oriental  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  on  Matt.  xii.  27,  and  Thom- 
«ni's  Land  and  Book,  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  real  possession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  roferred  to,  art- 
ir.les  by  W.  E.  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sac. 
Ul  July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  L.  P."  ibid.  April, 
1851 ;  Kbrard,  art.  Ddmonische,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyld.  ii.  240-255,  abridged  translation  by  Prof. 
Reubelt  in  the  Ifeth.  Qmr.  Bet,  for  July,  1857 ; 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Demoniacal  Possessions  of  the 
AT.  T.y  in  the  Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Rev.  Oct 
1865 :  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Demon.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
vf  Dr.  J.  H.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  157-168. 
i  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
J  given  Ul  Jahn's  BibL  Archcsology,  Upham's 
iTBDalation,  §§   193-197,  and  by  J.  F.  Denham, 
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art.  Demotu'fies,  in  Kitto*s  Cyel.  of  BibL 
ture. 


DBM  OPHON  (AnAio^r),  a  Syrian 
in.  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  FAiiiator  ( 

xu.  2). 


FAipator  (2  Bfaoo 


DENA'RIUS  {Bfivdpiow:  denarius;  A.  V. 
"penny,"  Matt.  xviu.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  18,  xxii.  19, 
Mark  vi.  37,  xU.  15,  xiv.  5;  Luke  vli.  41,  x.  35, 
».  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  lirst 
equal  to  ten  **  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen,  llie  earliest  specimens  tie  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century  b.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  stmck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety-six  ftt>m  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  arc,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  fiom  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  rf^uction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 


Denarius  of  Hberius. 

Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVO  F  AVQV8TVS.  Head 
of  Tiberius,  laureate,  to  the  right  (Matt.  xxU.  19, 
20,  21).  Bev.  PONTIF  MAXIM.  Seated  female 
figure  to  the  right. 


Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  ooin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  N.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Bpuxp4 
and  kpy{fptov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece 
of  silver,"  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Drachma  ;  Silver,  piecr  op].  The  hiBoaxr 
pov  of  t^e  tribute  (Matt.  xrii.  24)  was  proliably  in 
the  time  of  our  Sariour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the 
trraTfip  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  S7). 
[Monet.]  From  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarius  uurem 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  ocvrupf 
designation  for  the  aureus  (muminif ) :  in  the  N. 
T.  the  denarius  proper  is  always  intended.     (See 

Money,  and  DicL  of  Ant.  srt.  Dtnariu:) 

D   a  p 

*DBNS.     [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT  (V'^lijB:  wapaHicfi,  wstpanmrm 
B^imi'-  dq)ositum),  the  arrangement  by  which  qm 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  Iht 
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Mer,  until  duniandfd  back,  wa«  one  common  to 
in  the  naticns  of  antiquity;  and  the  dinhonewt 
dealing  with  inch  tnuta  is  marked  by  pxofime 
nriten  with  extieme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86; 
Juv.  ziii.  199,  <bc.;  Joeeph.  AnL  vr.  7,  §  38;  B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  5,  7).  Even  our  Saviour  aeemi  (Luke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  luch  cases  at  a  test  of 
bonestj.A  In  later  times,  wheii  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Bfaoc.  iii.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  Anab,  v.  3,  §  7;  Oc.  Legy.  ii.  16;  Plut 
I^.  c.  18) ;  but,  especially  among  an  agricultural 
people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
absence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit, 
especially  as  regards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property 
burdensome;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  fiu* 
ss  that  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restora" 
tion,  allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  also  no 
one  was  compelled  to  accept  The  articles  speci- 
fied by  the  Mosaic  law  ore  (1)  ^  money  or  stuiff; " 
and  (2)  "  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast."  The  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  Ices  by  aocidental 
Are,  d^.,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed),  and 
the  thii^  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  ».  e.,  proba- 
bly to  compoisate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  ui\ju8t 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
eoiUd  be  proved,  the  depositaqr  was  to  swear  befiwe 
the  Judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article, 
and  then  was  quit.^  In  the  second,  if  the  beast 
were  to  **  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,"  —  accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
wen  easily  listUe,  —  the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  stmihir  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  proba- 
bly alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  '*  an  end  of  all 
strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wiM  beast,  some  proof  ¥ras 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  &lse  oath 
BO  taken,  the  peijured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  ^*  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto," 
to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a 
ram  for  a  treqwas-oflfering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  6,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  8)  a  vmtten 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  fiiciU- 
tated  the  proof  of  the  &ct  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  Uw  untouched.  The  Mishua  {Baba 
Mtima,  c.  ill.,  Shelmoth,  ▼.  1),  shows  that  the  kw 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
sf  Moses,  di.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  U« 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  ia^^aros.  '*  proconsul "  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 12, 
cix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
uid  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
ipplied  formeriy  to  the  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
rhus  Shake^eare,  Hen,  VI I L  iii.  2: 

^  PIsgus  of  your  poUey, 
Ton  sent,  me  dtpmy  for  Irdaod." 

Ti ,  A*  iV. 

«  Biieh  is  probably  ths  maaning  of  tbs  words  hr  r^ 
lXAorp«y  vttfTOi.  It  may  also  be  ramarked  that  in  tha 
parable  of  tlw  talents,  the  "  ilothftil  B«rvanc  '^  aOBcta 
«>  ecnJldor  himaalf  aaa  mere  deponuariust  in  the  wonts 
It  ix<i«  rb  tf^  (Matt  zzv.  26 ). 
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DEK'BE  {A4p^,  AcU  xiv.  20,  Si,  xvi.  1; 
£th  Atpfidiost  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  poaitiixi 
of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  tlie  east- 
em  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Ltcaonia, 
which  stretches  from  louiauM  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  pjaoe  where  the  pass 
called  the  Ciiidan  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
k>w  plain  of  Oilicia  to  the  taUe-land  of  the  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cllilicia  to 
Iconium  (3c.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  SL 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XV.  41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  penecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Ltstra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe  [see  infral.  In  har- 
mony with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  b  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions "  (Paley,  Hvtcb  PauUna,  in  loc.). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  0)1.  Leake  (Asia  Minora  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Bin^r-KUUieh^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karadaghy  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's 
Mapy  Derbe  is  marked  ftuiher  to  the  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  Ime 
of  a  Romui  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  {Reitarchu  in 
A»a  Minor y  U.  313)  and  Texier  {Ade  Mineure^  ii. 
129, 130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little 
to  tiie  S.  W.  of  the  last  poaition  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  &vor  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  &ct  that  Steph.  Byz.  saj's  that  the  place 
was  som^imes  called  AcXi9c/a,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a  ^^  ju- 
niper tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Kifi4i¥  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  trandators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \ifuni;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  proxunity  of  the  Lake  M  GdL  Wksseler 
{ChronoL  der  AposL  ZektUUr,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav 
eUed  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciiidan 
Crates.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  why  Winer  {Btabo. 
s.  ▼.)  states  that  Derbe  was  ^*  S.  of  Iconinm,  and 
S.  £.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria;  but 
in  the  Syneodemut  of  Hieroeles  (Wesseling.  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  A4pfiat)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Aots  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exaotiy  defined. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  the  sea-ooast  of  Ciu- 
CIA,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
tipater,  th«>  friend  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  73)  was 
the  baiidit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotams  IL),  murdered 
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Antipftter  aud  inoorpoxBted  his  dominions  with  his 
jwn.  Under  the  Roman  provincial  government 
Derbe  waa  at  first  placed  in  a  comer  of  Caffado- 
ciA :  hnt  other  changes  were  snbeequently  made. 
[Gaiatia.]  Derhe  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  tljo  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  saji  (102) 
that  its  bishop  was  a  suf^agan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  loonium.  J.  S.  H. 

*  ^  No  incidents  "  of  an  adverse  character  took 
place  at  Derbe.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
there  and  gained  many  disciples  (/uo^re^OKrcr 
Ucavo^Sf  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  his  second  missionaiy 
tour  Paul  visited  Dethe  agun  (Acts  xvi.  1),  where 
DO  doubt  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  de- 
livered "  the  decrees  "  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  from  heathenism  (Acts.  xvi.  4).  The 
Gaius  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  journey  from 
Greeoe  as  far  as  Asia,  bdonged  to  Derte  (Acts  zz. 
4).  Some  make  this  pboe  also  the  home  of  Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel,  Olahausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  fit>m  ixti  in  Acts  xvi.  1  is  that  he  be- 
k>nged  to  Lystra.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from 
Acts  xvi.  3  (see  also  ver.  2)  that  his  ihmily,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  wdl  known  in  many 
of  the  towns  in  that  r^on,  among  which  Derbe 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

*  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  L  23  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  sense,  to  reconnoitre:  *<  And 
the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  BetheL"  The 
word  occurs  only  in  that  passage  in  our  Bible  and 
is  now  obsolete  in  that  signification.  Eastwood  and 
Wright  {BiUe  [Vord-Book,  p.  555)  pcunt  out  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage  in  Shakespeare  (Jiich. 
IJl.  V.  8,  and  Lear^  Iv.  5).  H. 

DBSERT,  a  won!  which  is  sparingly  empbyed 
in  the  A.  y.  to  translate  fiiur  H^rew  tenns,  of 
which  three  are  essentially  dififerent  in  signification. 
A  **  desert,*'  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  wucAy*^ 
filain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water,  lliis 
idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
-  that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
I  pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travtilers  are  hr- 
niliar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
ihat  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  dtho*  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  aand,  the 
author  of  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the 
fuUest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "  sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
of  the  Arabian  desert "  of  the  Penmsula  of  Sinai 
{8.  ^  P.  pp.  8, 9,  64).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no 
pkun,  but  a  region  extremely  variable  in  bnght, 
and  diversified,  evoi  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent 
wells,  which  were  all  probably  &r  more  abundant 
fa  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
however  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
Ihe  head  of  WiLDKRKEns  of  thb  Wamdekinos. 
Here,  it  is  «imply  neceasaiy  to  show  that  the  words 
tendered  in  the  A.  Y  by  *"  desert,"  when  used  in 
the  historical  books,  den«ited  definite  localities;  and 
that  those  looalities  do  not  answer  to  the  common 
•onceptioD  of  a  »  deaert.'* 

].  Ababah  (n^^J^).    The  root  of  this  word, 

«  "^Tbtb  sea  of  sand."  8m  Colarid|i»^  parable  on 
■ytVBS  and  Ifystlclam  (Jidt  to  Rq0.  OondaBion). 
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according  to  Geaenios  ( Thea,  p.  1066),  ii  Ara^, 
^*?^>  to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  haa  htm 

already  shown  that  when  naed,  as  it  invariably  Is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Hbfe,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depreiiaed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  In  the  world  —  the  sunkoi  val- 
ley north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  the  former.  [Arabah.]  Thie,  fai  the 
present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  ar^  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  C'li 
the  ooutnry,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  frtcl 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  lata 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  <*  the  city  of  Ptdm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper; 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  &med  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2;  xvi.  5, 
§  2;  BKTifSHEAH;  Jkkicho).  When  the  abund- 
ant vrater-resouroes  of  the  valley  were  propo-Iy  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fiertility,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culfaxre. 
Arabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trsna 
lated  by  the  word  «*  desert  '*  only  in  Ea.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country 

—  a  meaning  easily  su^ested  by  the  idea  of  exces- 
sive heat  contained  in  the  root  —  **  Desert,"  as  the 
rendering  of  Arabahj  ocean  in  the  prophets  and 
poetical  books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1, 6,  xl.  3, xli.  19,  IL  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  zvii.  6, 1.  12;  but  this  genersl  senaa 
is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  In  these,  tc 
repeat  <Mice  more,  Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  Gkor  of  the  modem  Araba.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  proposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the 
transhtion  of  Arabah  whenever  it  ooears,  and 
though  not  exactly  suitable,  it  is  difikult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  stOl  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

frequently  rendered  by  it.    Midbar  (*^^'7P)  >< 

accurately  the  **  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its  name 

from  a  root  dabar  ("^S'^),  **  to  drive,"  signiileant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  floeks  out  ui 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  n%ht; 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word  trijt, 
which  IS  similariy  derived  from  trtSten,  to  drive. 
With  regard  to  the  WiUerness  of  the  W^anderinga 

—  for  which  Midbar  is  almost  invariably  used  •  - 
this  signification  is  most  appn^iriate;  for  we  must 
never  foi^get  that  the  Isnkites  had  flocks  and 
herds  with  than  during  the  whole  of  their  pa«age 
to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had  them  when  they 
lea  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  88),  they  had  them  at 
Hazeroth,  the  middle  pomt  of  the  wanderings 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  possessed 
them  in  large  numbers  immediatdy  before  the 
transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is 
not  often  rendered  by  ^  desert  "in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usual  and  certainly  more  ai^nopriate  translation  is 
**  wilderness,"  a  word  fa  which  the  idea  of  vegeta- 
tion is  present.  In  speaking  of  the  Wildcntess  «^ 
the  Wanderings  the  word  »  desert "  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Midbar^  fa  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  1 
Num.  xxxiii.  15«  16;  and  fa  more  than  ana  *ft 
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it  IS  evidently  employed  for  the  sake  of 
eaphoQj  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequeotly  used  for  those  tneti 
of  wiste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immA<^ia»^  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  oi  PalesUne,  and  which  are  a 
\iery  &mlliar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  country, 
lu  spring  these  tracts  are  oovured  with  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf^  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  piursues 
its  winding  descent  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
tlie  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and 
Joicho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  the  month 
of  September  —  when  the  writer  made  this  journey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  close  in- 
spection, more  than  one  lar^  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep  was  lHx>W8ing,  scattered  over  the  sluitett,  ur 
stretched  out  in  a  long  even  line  like  a  regiment 
oi  soldiers.0  A  striking  example  of  the  same  thing, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhnuu  or 
Jtha.  lliese  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous; for  example,  Beth>aven  (in  the  region  last 
referred  to) ;  Ziph,  Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Jeruel,  Ac.,  Ac. 

In  the  poetical  books  *^  desiert  '*  is  found  ss  the 
translation  of  Midbar  in  Deut  xxxiL  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

d.  Chab'bah  [rather  Chobbah]  (n^*in). 
This  word  is  perhaps  related  to  Arabakj  with'  the 
substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  have  the  same  foroe,  of  dryness, 
sad  thMMe  of  desolation.  It  does  not  ooeur  in  any 
bistorieal  passages.  It  is  rendered  *<desert**  in  Ps. 
di.  6 ;  b.  xlviii.  21 ;  Es.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  **  waste 
places  "  or  **  desolation." 

4.  Jeshimon  (]HD^t2h  [dettrt,  lontU].  This 
word  in  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracU  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  aU  these  cases  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jushimon; 
Bbth*  JB8HIMOTH.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs 
in  »  few  passages  of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  b  rendered  ** desert:*'  Pk.  Ixxviii.  40; 
Rri.  14;  Is.  xlUL  19,  20.  G. 

•  DBSIRB  inSChr.  zzL20isiissdinthe 
A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  dedderare,  « to 
feel  the  kns  oC;"  *'  to  regret.*'  *<  Jehoram  reigned 
in  Jerasaiem  eight  yean,  and  departed  without 

A. 
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DES'BAtt  ISsyl]  (Aco-aoo^;  Alex.  Aso'craoi/. 
Duinu)y  a  rilhige  (not  ^  town ; "  le^fiii,  casteihan, 
st  which  Nican<»'*s  army  was  once  encamped  during 
3b  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Msec.  xlv.  16).  There 
Is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  aooount  of  these  transac- 


I  tioDs  in  1  Mace,  or  in  .Tosepbus.    Ewald  ooi  Jeet* 
j  ures  that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  {Getch.  iv.  36^. 
note). 

DBU'EL  [2  ^L]  (btJ^r*^  [oatlmg  am  (kd, 

Ges.;  £1  it  kROimng,  Fiirst]:  [Bom.]  Vat  and 
Alex.  ToTovi^X:  X>Me/),  fether  of  Eliasaph,  ths 

"captain"  (K^QT))  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 

time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  b  men- 
tioned again  in  iL  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Reud,  owing  to  an  interehange  of  the  two  \tej 

similar  Hebrew  letten  "7  and  *1.  In  tlib  latter 
passsge  the  Samaritan,  Arable  and  Vulg.  retail, 
the  D;  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  plaoes,  has  K. 
[Rkukl.]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  hb  name 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY  (Dnj-rTJ   H^  er 

Q'^n^'?,  so  oaUed  from  the  first  words  of  the  book; 

AfvTf ^MT^/uor,  as  being  a  repetitloo  of  the  law; 

cuUronomiuin :  called  also  by  the  later  Jews 

npvi  712}^  md  n"in?vi  n?D). 

A.  Cbftfeatt.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  hb 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  mouth  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Efeypt  (i.  3). 

Sul^ined  to  these  disoourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  hb 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  cm  the  entry  of  the 
peopb  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
conteste  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  dq)ended  upon  their  obcr 
dience:  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  bnd,  first  of  the  former  generatarm, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  nw'ier 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
Loni  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (ill.  26).  Do  the 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  thb  paJst  history  b  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerftil  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  e^iecially  a  warning  against  idolatry 
as  that  which  had  brought  God*s  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet 
sorer  punishment  in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To 
thb  dboourse  b  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the 
severing  of  the  three  cities  of  refv je  en  tlie  east 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  b  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  undei 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).   It  extends  from 

I  chap.  V.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contiuns  a  recapitulation 
\  with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Mouut  Sinai.  Yet  it  b  not  bare 
recapitubtion,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  neart  o^  the  bwgiver  full  at  once  of  anf 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  fiv  the  vet 


a  This  piaetloe  Is  not  peculiar  to  Pabstine.  Mr. 
Oiksslsy  obeervsd  It  in  Alferla  ;  and  glvss  ths  rsaiioD 
m  H,  ovsnaly,  a  more  systtmade,  and  Uiarsfore  com- 


pleCi    eoDsmnptioa  of   the 
HoHUa  in  Algeria^  p  80lk) 


snsatj  hsrhass.    {Fotm 
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kn  of  bU  uation.  It  is  the  Father  no  len  than 
cLe  Legiilator  who  speaks.  And  whibt  obedieooe 
•nd  li&  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
Uw  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  serrice  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  beads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments,  —  and  impressivelj  repeats  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1-vi. 
3).  (b.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vL),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol-worship  (\ii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  aho  remmded 
that  if  idobitry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
idf-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  tlieir  post  rebell- 
ions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  ca£f  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
12--xl.  32),  and  the  gr<iat  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (!)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.-xvi.  17);  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  19).  The  whole  are 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  tlie  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offtrings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  *'  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose'*  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
finom  among  thenuelves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.);  and  all  idolatrous 
|>ractices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tiUio,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
PasBO\'er,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3-xri. 
17). 

(2.)  The  laws  afiecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  l^iests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  vnny  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Lerites  and 
IVophets  (xviii.);  of  the  cities  of  rdiige  and  of 
«ritnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  x\i.  18-xix.  21  is  jtuHcitd 
Ui  its  character.  The  passage  x\\.  21-xvii.  1, 
jeeins  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten  ( Ci^tm. 
n  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
eloM  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
tnie  worship  of  Ciod  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
nent.  But  whu  does  not  feci  that  this  is  aud  with 
nore  ingenuity  than  truth  V 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx. ),  lioth  as  waged 
^rt)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  {h)  especially 
sritn  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (^-er.  17). 

(3. )  l^ws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  rdation 
fi  mm  to  man  (ui.  Id-xx^i.  19).     So  Ewald 
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divides,  anigning  the  former  part  of  diap.  xii.  k 
the  previous  section.  Uavemidi  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  rr 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  natural!} 
to  come  under  the  mitten  discussed  in  thk  section. 
It  begins  with  the  reUtions  of  the  fiunily,  passes 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv. 
16-22)-  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  confession 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  often  the 
first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blnsed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxri.  19) 
b  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  ^peal  (16-19), 
which  remmds  us  of  the  words  with  whieh  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains  are 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legia- 
lation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  hi.w,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  from 
each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  Une.  But  Inhere 
is  in  this  discourse  a  very  numifest  gradual  descent 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himsdf  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (8) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

in.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxrii.  1-zxx.  20) 
the  I'Uders  of  Israel  are  associatMl  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  se>'era]  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xx^ii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subeeqnent 
history  of  the  people,  llie  subject  of  this  dtsoourse 
is  briefly  *'  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse.'* 

IV.  llie  delirery  of  Uie  Law  as  written  by  Hoses 
(for  its  still  fiirther  preeer\'ation)  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a  chaige  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.):  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30- 
xxxii.  44) :  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xxxiu.). 

y.  The  Book  doses  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him 
m  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  kst 
chapter  we  shall  speak  bdow. 

B.  Betation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  prtetiSng 
booh.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  genenHy  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  ths 
earlier,  that  the  book  <^  Deuteron<Mny  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  u> 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chaptew 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whtile  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  EwaM,  and  Yon 
I^engerke.  De  W>tte  thinks  that  xzzii.  and  xzziti. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  tlutt 
xxxiv,  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pektateuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  ha«e  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  aooord> 
ance  with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  kmv 
down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  eon- 
siders  xxxiii.  to  be  Uter,  whilst  Bleek  {Repert.  i  35 
and  Tuch  (Gen.  p.  556)  dedde  that  it  is  EMiktie. 
Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  theae  ehaplof 
originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  ol 
Numbers,  and  that  the  DettteronomiiA  [Pbhta 
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ibpgr]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper  poeitioii 
b  Older  the  better  to  incorporate  bis  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a 
fitting  coDclusion.  Geseniua  and  his  followers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  it 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  questi<m 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  '.he 
Pentateuch,  or  whether,  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  consen'ative  critics  of  the 
sehool  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  CMhers,  as 
Stahd^  and  Delitssch,  have  given  resaons  for  be- 
tieving  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist;  whilst 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in  fiivor 
of  a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  diflSsrenoe 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessar}',  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  aooomit  these  alleged 
peculiarities;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.^  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  EiiUeituny 
(many  of  his  fonner  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Diacrejmncin.  —  'llic  most  important  dis- 
crepandoB  alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following  — 

(1.)  llie  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Kx.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Kx.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  ^parenUy  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elderi 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  *^  at  that  time,**  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker, 
as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  disoourae,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
ircumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
..entioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
I  eariy  resumpUve  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no 
fone  in  the  objection  that  Jethro*s  counsel  is  here 
wsBed  over  in  silence.     When  making  sUusion  to 

well-known  historical  ftct,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
Ike  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
J)  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  I.astly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  <Hily  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  M-M  not  intended  to  )«  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  knd.  (So  in  substance  Uanke,  v.  Len- 
gerkc,  Heiigst,  Ilavem.,  Stahelin.) 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii. 
2,  beosuse  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pei)pU^  wbereaa 
there  6W  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  meusure. 
Hm  flK|ilanation  is  obvious.     The  people  make  the 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  ghtt  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  hugely  with  the  feelii^ 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  origini^ed  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  cireumstanoes  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (vv.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  nuiy 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  m  the  N.  T.  is  urged  agunst  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  **And  the  AmoriUa  which 
dwelt  in  that  mountain,"  ACy  whereas  in  the  story 
of  the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  AmaUkUes  are 
mentioned.  Answer :  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Omaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
fftand  here  not  for  "Amalekites,"  but  for  **Canaan- 
ites,**  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  {d.  Gen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it 
is  said,  "they  destroyed  you  in  Seir"  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst. 
Ui.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esiui."  In  the 
bitter  (ver.  20),  "  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  travened  which  lay  about  Klath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
teiritory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  usek-ss,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  aocordhig  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  <^fered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff, 
who  is  foUowed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
"  we  prnsed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  fron* 
Elath,"  the  fiulure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  ebewhen 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purehased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (w.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  oflbr  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  U.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
MoiU)ites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  braeUtes 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
bitter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  differenue  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakaii,  (2) 
Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jot. 
bath.  In  Numben  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene> 
jaakan,  (3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  llieu  Ibl 
low  the  statk>ns  Ebronah,  &aon-geber,  Kadcsh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies. 
(It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of 
the  stations  between  Eaion-geber  and  Kadesh  on 
the  r*^um  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  accounts.    Tlie  explaimtioe 
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(IfHi  bj  Korts  {AOfiB  att  Gatch.  d.  A.  B,  20)  is 
oo  the  whole  the  nuMi  afttitfiM^ry.  He  layi:  ** In 
the  fiist  moDth  of  the  fiMtieth  jew  the  whole  ooo- 
gicgation  comes  a  second  time  to  the  wiUeniess 
at  Zin,  which  b  Kadesh  (Num.  zzziiL  36).  On  the 
down-route  to  EEion-geber  thej  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Moeera),  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  thqr  go  to  Mount 
Uor,  '  in  the  edge  of  the  bnd  of  £dom '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Hosera  (Deut  x.  6,  7),  this  lut  bong 
in  the  desert  at  the  fioot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jsakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  «.  e.  a  teond  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh/'  This  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desot  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art  WSM^, 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (uziii.  2)  Sinai;  wheress  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
md  that  Horeb,  the  mora  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rlie- 
torical  style  of  this  book,  in  order  tof  briftg  ^i||  ilnii 
contrast  betweoo  the  Sinaitic  giving  m  thie4My  sind 
the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  ot  Moab  C^Deut. 
i.  5,  uux.  1).  SoKeiL  Of  this  last  ei^l^iation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ioigenious 
nor  satisfactory.  ^.     ^       v 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  r^sidto  all 
answen  above  given,  that  so  fiur  as  •  they  reoonciie 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to^tabltsh  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  esrlier  books.  So  fiur 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
legal  sections  are  in  this  respect  of  &r  mora  im- 
portance, and  the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here 
enumerate. 

II.  AdtUtianM.  —  These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
he  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History,  ('i.)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  L  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
X.  II.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  DeuL  i. 
15,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  46.  The  intercession  of 
ifoses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier 
hooks,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.  But  of  more  note  are:  (6.)  The  command 
not  to  fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  or  with  the  FMoniites,  but  to  buy 
of  them  food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torical notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  eariier 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
and  of  Mount  Seir,  u.  10-12,  20-23;  Ute  sixty  forti- 
fied cities  of  Bashiui,  iii.  4 ,  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  <*of  the  remnant  of  giants,'*  iii.  11;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
ef  the  attack  of  Uu*  Amalekitee,  xxv.  17, 18,  oom- 
pand  with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

8.  In  the  Law.  £ti  i^ipointment  of  the  dUes 
cf  rcftige,  Deut  xix.  7-8,  as  compered  with  Num. 
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zzxv.  14  and  Dent  iv.  41;  of  one  particuhr  phMi 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  (jod,  where  all  offeriiigi 
tithes,  ^.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xiL  5,  Ae. 
whilst  the  restrictioo  with  r^ard  to  the  slaying  cf 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tht 
congregation  (Lev.  xviL  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20. 
21;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be  bro^ht 
with  the  sacrifices  and  bumtnofiferings  to  the  ap 
pointed  pboe,  Deut  xu.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  Ac., 
xxri.  12;  concerning  fidse  prophets  and  seducen  to 
idobtry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  than,  xilL; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king> 
dom,  xvii.  14,  &c ;  the  prophets,  x\iii.  15,  Ac. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  seurai 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-bora 
sons  by  a  double  marriage;  of  disobedient  sons;  of 
those  who  sufler  death  by  hanging,  xxl.;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8, 13-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  various 
lesser  eiuMtments,  xxiii.  and  xxv.;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits».  xxvi ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 

Many  othen  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of^  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebraw  skve,  Deut.  xv.  12 
&c.,  oomparsd  with  Ex.  xxL  2,  Ae.  See  also  the 
uUer  directions  In  Deut  xv.  19-23,  xxri.  1-11,  as 
oompared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
.xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ImxiU  is  the  vork  of 
cue  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  ititerpolatioits  sre,  according  to 
De  Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  8r9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiiii.  In- 
iHiS^  tenial  evidence  indeed  n.  strongly  decisive  that 
tfil^'^lWelHii  jUq  Itailateuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler.  «. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  difiereut  from  tliat  of  the  other  fboi 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  mora  flowing,  mora 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passsgea 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  Oq  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained :  — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view'that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics  HengstenbefK, 
Hiivemick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes:  **  Deuteronomy  ap- 
peara  to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhcfn 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepeii  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  rsal- 
ised  that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  ss  is  alleged  by 
some,  eridenoes  of  another  authorship  than  that  fll 
Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply 
fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  eou» 
vinoe  any  unpr^udiced  reader  who  Is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  thai  it  cannot,  with  any  tolei^ 
able  degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  a::; 
prtUwkr  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imiUttor 
of  the  great  legi&tor.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through 
all  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arid- 
ficial  or  supposititious  composition  "  {Bui,  <gf  tkt 
0.  r.  Canon,  §  8). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  Is  Mid:  (a)  Thtf 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  hava  Imd  mil' 
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In  bj  MoMft,  the  change  in  stjle  isewuiy  aooounted 
Ibr  when  we  lemember  that  the  laat  book  to  hor- 
tatory in  sta  character,  that  it  CfMiaiflts  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  weie  dditered  under  very 
peculiar  ciieumatanoes.  (6.)  That  the  imhi  loqt$endi 
is  not  only  generally  in  aooordanoe  with  that  of  t'le 
eaitier  books,  and  that  as  weQ  in  their  Ek>histic  as 
in  their  Jehoinstic  portioas,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  fonns  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  ifi '  That  the  alleged  discrap- 
vodm  in  mattets  of  &ei  between  this  and  the 
ewlicr  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and 
thai  the  additions  and  corrections  in  tlie  legiidation 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  rnsde  when 
the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  observes:  "It  is  hasai^ous 
to  conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that 
thej  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  imown  what  it  was 
he  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradKtion,  or  would  hare  altered  the 
earlier  lavre  to  make  them  agree  frith  the  later " 
{Die  Sieben  Gruppen  Mog,  (Jeaetze,  p.  19,  note). 
(dL)  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xzzi.  19),  and  is  expressly  dted  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt  xtx.  7,  8;  Mark  x.  3; 
Acto  iii.  22,  vu.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  tlieory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  Isst  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
psrfaaps  flnnaaed  originally  the  bc^ginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stohelin  (and  as  it  would 
seem  of  Bleek)  that  the  author  u  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative 
pottions  plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
(KriL  UtUen.  p.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
little  weight  to  the  aU^ged  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  matmals 
of  the  Klohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  C^esenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  dutinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are 
based,  (a)  on  the  diflference  in  style;  (6)  on  the 
contradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation, 
when  compared  with  that  in  Exodus;  (c)  on  the 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book,  that  (^  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
sngel  of  Jehovah  (cf.  i.  80,  rii.  29-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33);  and  kutly  on  the  &ct  that 
the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  vriiole  work  to 
Bloses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
|ortions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
ji  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  |»tiphecy  of 
/eremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
critics  that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet. 
3o  Von  Bohlen,  (jesenius  {Getch.  d,  I/tAr,  Spr. 
p.  32),  and  Hartmann  {HUi.  Krit,  Farsch,  p.  660). 
Konig,  on  the  other  hand  {AUUsi.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.), 
has  &wn  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  £inL  p. 
117),  but  that  there  is  the  great^it  possible  diiTer- 
mob  of  style  betvreen  the  two  buuiui.  And  De 
V^ette  res  arks  (Atn^  p.  191),  *«Zu  rid  behauptet 
tber  diese  Vaiwandtaehaft  von  Bohlen^  Gen.  s. 
]Mi.'* 

(ft.)  RsreUisofopntoothatitwaswrittenbya 
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Jew  firing  hi  Egypt  dorii^  the  latter  half  of  tte 
reign  of  Manasseh  (Uetch.  de$  V.Ll  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pioos  Jew  of  that  ago,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fiilly  alive  to  dl  &  evili  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impna 
mora  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countryman 
the  gnat  leHK>ns  of  that  Law  wliich  he  saw  th^ 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundw<H^  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
ss  his  ol^ject  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  otdj 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  efieot  lliis  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  hb  suiyect,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  propheUc  truths  which  had  so  kteiy 
become  tlie  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  farther 
oonsiden  that  tbore  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  cmT  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8;  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7 ;  and  xxviii.  49,  ioc  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  aiun  to  Jeremiah 
(Geech,  L  171.  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

D.  DaU  of  CompotUion,  Was  the  l)ook  really 
vrritten,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Isnel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  foct  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  l)efore  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  tfaMOUghts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  sokunnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  (jod  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fiithers  to  give  thee,*' 
or  **  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.'*  This 
I^raseology  u  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fidl  in  so 
natttially  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  bug  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerice  and 
others),  or  in  tliat  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above), 
b  not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romanre, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Ewald  in  foct  does). 

De  Wette  siigues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Ouioaii.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
oi^ganization  and  the  state  of  tlie  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  liring  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  Ac.). 
But  m  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  abesdy  existing:  on 
the  cuntrar*  the  phrase  employed  is  *<  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  thai  Moses  was  incapab'e  of  pr:viding 
for  the  future  and  very  difibrent  position  of  hta 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  u  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  rsising  the 
question  about  his  divine  ocmmissioii,  surely  It  is 
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not  too  much  to  anume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  fonisee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  axudous  to  res^ulate  its  due  administfation  i 
In  the  fear  of  God.  Henoe  he  would  guard  against 
fiJae  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as 
themselves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
cities  but  scattca^  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in 
Deut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Num.  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3) ;  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  zxii. 
21,  Ac.);  the  name  Featt  of  TabtmacUs;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  Mud  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness;  the  punishment  of 
stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  other  motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legisUtion  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  anoUier  article. 
[Pkktateucii.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  general  literature  relating  to  Deuteron- 
omy, see  Pektateuch.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  book  are:  Kiehm,  Die  Gesetzgebung  Mont 
im  Lnnde  Moab,  1854;  F.  W.  SchultE,  Dat  DetU- 
erunoimum  erkldri^  1869;  Knobel,  Die  BUcher 
Numeric  DttUerommiium  u.  Jotua  erkldrt^  1861 
{KxtgtL  HandBb.  xiii.);  Keil,  in  Kdl  u.  Dditzsch, 
BUd.  Cam,  2ter  Band,  der  Num.  u.  DeuL,  1862; 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  IlUy  Bible  with  N(M/t$^  vol.  i., 
Fire  Books  of  Mutts,  2d  ed.  1866;  F.  W.  J. 
^hroeder,  Dat  Deuieronomium^  1866  (in  I^ange*s 
Bibelwerk,  A.  T.,  iii.).  On  single  passages,  Volck, 
ifotit  canticum  cygnevm^  Dent,  xxxii.,  1861; 
Kamphausen,  Das  Lied  M<netj  Deut.  zxzii., 
i862;  Graf,  D&'  Segen  A/otet,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  1867. 

T.  J.  C. 

DEVIL  (Aidfiokosi  Diabobu;  properly  "one 
who  sets  at  variance,*'  8ia/ScUXci;  comp.  Plat 
Sym/A  p.  222,  c,  d ;  and  generally  a  "  shmderer  *' 
yr  '* false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
Ttide  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  ^  [Satan], 
•xoepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to  Judas 
vas  ''  Satan  "  to  St  Peter  in  Matt  xvi.  23),  because 
they  —  Uie  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the 
noment  —  were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil :  and  is  not  only 
exempli  6ed  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gren.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
*uler,  sedung  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  his 

a  •  Without  the  artii'l«.  thoi^g^  applied  to  Satao,  in  I  account  of  Iti  predicate  relation,  or  Iti  turn  as  a  ffoifm 
Acts  sUI.  10.  1  i*vt.  V.  8,  and  litT.  xx.  2,  sither  on  |  name.  Bee  ButteMon^  Nnuett.  Qnamn,  p.  78.     H. 
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enaturei.  The  efibct  is  to  ttir  up  Ihe  splxtt  of 
freedom  in  man  to  aeek  a  fiincied  hidopendenoe 
and  it  b  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  Deril*s 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  ccnruptions  of  most  mythol- 
ogies, and  especiaUy  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  ^^yof ,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  fiuth  which  truals 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hiddcD 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
sbnder  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  neoesnrily  be,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  netd  no 
accuser,  and  the  AU-Pure  couM,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
rehttum  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spurit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Him  who  is  «*  the  Good."  As  a  part 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  b  also  one  in  which  the  &cts  are 
pro\'ed  to  us  by  InoontzoverUble  evidence. 

Hie  foct  of  the  Devil's  accusation  of  man  to  (jod 
b  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xli.  10,  where  he  b 
called  t<  the  accuser  (jcor^irywp)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exem[^fied  pbunly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence 
as  before  b  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  9,  10),  and  its  reftitation  b  placed  in  the  aelf- 
sacrifice  of  those  **  who  bved  not  their  own  liwa 
unto  death." 

For  detaib  see  Sata}?.  A.  B. 

*  DEVOTIONS  denoted  formeriy  objects  of 
worahip  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  acts  of  worship  or  sentiments  of  devotion. 
It  b  in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  stands  correctly 
for  atfidfffiara  in  Acts  xvii.  23  (A.  V.),  undo 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  Uie  tonples,  images 
altars  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divine  homage.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  ira2  ficofUs  (o^ 
an  altar)  b  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  class  which  affidfffAara  designates.  Our  pres 
ent  English  therefore  requires  "  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,  instead  of  "  your  devo- 
tions." H. 

•DEVOUT.  [Proselytes,  at  the  end, 
Amer.  ed.] 

DEW  (b^  :  ip^os-  rot).  Thb  in  the  sum- 
mer is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  io 
some  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Eodus.  xviii.  16. 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agricultur- 
ist; as  a  proof  of  thb  copiousness  the  wdl-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad 
duced.  Thus  it  b  coupled  in  the  divine  blessuog 
with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  ftr- 
tility  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viii. 
12),  and  its  withdrawal  b  attributed  to  a  curse  (9 
Sam.  i.  21 ;  1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  10).  It  beoomeB 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of 
its  penetrating  mobture  without  tibe  apparent  ellbrt 
of  rain  (Deut  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  frrrii*!, 
8;  Prov.  xiz.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  xiv.  6;  Mie 
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I.  T 1 ,  while  itn  sped)'  ri-antKeoee  tjpiBa  Ibr  tno-  ] 
hai.  gooinaa  of  tbe  hypocrite  (Hen.  li.  i.  liii.  J], 
[t  it  mentioiLed  u  *  token  of  exposure  in  tbs  nigbt 
(Cut.  r.  3;  I'm.  it.  16.  23,  36-33,  v.  ai}. 

H.  H. 
•  DEW  OF  HEBUON.     [HaBHOS.] 
DIASEM  (*fO^,  rpCTf,  or  n9359.  •!» 

rn>?$},  >  wotd  (mpfejed  Id  the  A.  V.  ■■  the 

tnra&tian  of  the  than  Hebrew  teniu.  'Ilk«j  oe- 
enr  in  poetical  pMsagn,  In  which  neither  the  He- 
brew DOT  tbi:  Eo^iih  mxiM  appeiir  la  be  uxd  with 
■D J  apeclal  Ibrce.  J^D^O  b  itiietlj  uied  for  the 
"■nitn-oflbehigh-^riert.'    [Hrrss.] 

What  Uw  '■  diulem  "  oT  Uie  Jen  wu  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  oationi  oT  uiliquitj  wu  a  fillet 
of  lilk.  two  inches  bmd,  bound  round  the  bead  and 
tied  behind,  the  inventJOD  of  which  la  attributed  to 
Liber  (Plin.  //.  X.  rii.  56,  6T).  Ili  color  wu  g«a- 
erallj'  white  (Tac  .^wi.  ri.  3T;  Sii.  Ital.  ivl,  Ul)i 
•ometiiiKe,  howerer,  it  was  of  blue,  like  tliat  of  Da- 
riui,  "  ceriilea  tiscia  albo  diitinds  "  (Q.  Curt.  Ui.  3, 
n.  30:  Xen.  Cy.  riiL  3,  J  li);  and  it  wai  lown 
with  pcarti  or  other  genu  (Gibbon.  L  393;  Zech, 
ix.  IS),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Ret.  ii.  7).  It 
wi*  peculisrl}'  the  marli  of  oriental  aotereiena  (1 
tbcc.  uii.  33,  ri  Ji^mia  rqi  'Aafai),  and  bence 
the  deep  olfenH  ouued  bj  the  sUeoipt  of  Cuaar  to 
luhatitule  it  fbr  the  laurel  crown  at^iropriated  to 
Koman  emperm  ("eedebttt  ■  ■  ■  coninatui;  ■  .  ■ 
diidenu  oalendis,"  Cio.  PliiL  ii.  ii):  when  eome 
une  crowned  hit  itUue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  "oao- 
didie  tiwoB  prvligatam,"  the  trihunea  inalantl; 
ordfTht  thejfwJ  ttr  diadem  to  be  remond,  and  the 
man  lo  lie  thrown  into  prieon  (Suet  Cia.  79). 
t-aligula^  with  to  uee  it  waa  eonvdered  an  act  of 
intanitj  (Suet.  CnL  32).  Uetic^abalui  onl^  wore 
it  In  printc.  Antonj  aaaumed  it  in  l^jpt  (I'lor. 
:•.  II),  hut  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurei. 
Victor,  Auielian)  lint  ainiRied  it  ai  a  badge  of  the 
euipire.  Kepreaentalioni  of  it  may  be  leen  on  the 
ooint  of  an;  of  tfae  later  empenn  (Tillemant,  Hiil. 
lap- m.  531)- 

A  crown  wai  used  by  the  king*  of  Iinul,  even  in 
battle  (3  Sam.  i.  10:  dmilarlj  it  it  repreaeated  on 
coina  of  Tbeododuii  at  cndrcling  hit  helmet):  but 
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The  tiara  Keneiallj  had  peuleut  flapf 
Ming  on  tfae  tboulden.  (S«  Patcbahus.  Ue  CVo- 
no,  p.  673 :  Brinooiut,  de  Hign.  Pen.,  Ac. ;  l^y 
ard,  ii.  330:  Scwxhui,  Myrolkte.  ill.  38;  Fabridm, 
BOiL  AM.  lir.  13.) 

The  wofdt  wVoe  "'Tyrp  ["eiWBding  in 
dyed  attire,"  A.  T.]  Id  £i.  xxiii.  IB  mean  long  and 
flowing  tiirbant  of  gorgeoua  colon  (LXX.  wofxt- 
Anra,  wbae  a  better  reading  li  ^^iam  Bamdy 
[Crown.]  F.  W.  F 


UbmM  Bl  TetiadnehiD  of  TiannH,  klnf  li  Sfria 
Usui  of  kidf  allli  diadem,  to  thv  right. 

"The  diifeiHKe  lietween  "diadem"  fSidSTi)m) 
and  '^  crown  "  (ffrJaayoi)  ■>  ^'ery  important  for  the 
■tudy  of  the  New  rBtaiueiit.     Ttie  distinction  i* 


.ic  (ireek  are  well  illustrated  h; 
iynnnymt  of  thf  \-  7".,  §  uUI. 
■     Pauly'i  Rfi-Hnr^t.  ii.  71*. 


Lbilit)-  ti 


Sam.  ili.  30),  although  uwd  in  the  car 
Joatb  (3  K.  li.  13|.  Kitto  luppon  that  the  ttate 
erown  may  bate  been  in  the  pnweenion  of  Atbaliah : 
but  perhiqii  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  itiest 
oo  the  word  ~^^  in  thia  phee,  tqeeially  aa  It 
Terj  likely  that  the  itate  crmm  waa  kept  in  tl 
Tsnpk. 

In  E)th.  i.  11,  11.  17,  we  hat*  "Unj  («(t^„ 
■itiyit)  li»'  the  turban  drroX^  flwrfffnt,  ti.  I 
«xn  by  the  Penian  king,  queen,  or  other  emina 
peteoiu  to  whom  it  wai  conceded  aa  a  special  btor 
(till.  IB,  ttdirtna  Qwrvivov  rop^trpQvri-  The 
liadem  of  the  king  diSired  from  that  irf  olberi  in 
Batia;  an  trtet  triangular  peak  {aupBairla,  Ai4»- 
■iph.  At.  18T ;  dr  si  BoaAtU  /tinr  ip»i,r  i^ 
Mur  woo),  nipana,  iii  Bt  (TTpanrrsl  KtK\>iiinir, 
VUd.  t.  t.  nipa,  and  Heijoh.}.  Poidbly  the 
-"j?-??  of  Dan.  la.  21  ti  a  tiar»  (ae  in  LXX., 
ehen  hnwerer  Druaiai  and  otheie  inctrt  the  wordi 
mI  Tidpau  Hol  wipiirnlfiuri).  A.  T.  "hat  [Hat.] 
Some  rendtr  it  Sj  CiMoZe  or  eahtanmliun. .  A 
MiIbdkmt  aogpata  that  Kfifivfjn  may  he  dnited  I  tc 


See  also  Cftrona 
The  dirtinctJte  ii 
alty  or  kingly  power ;  while  the  oth< 
Eni;liah  "crown"  (which  embnio 
"diadem,"  and  hence  of  itself  is 
belong  to  (Tr^^over,  denoting  "  the  i 
in  the  gamea,  of  civic  worth,  of  m 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gladnoa,"  but 
^relgnty  and  r^al  giandeui 


esofoio 
that  of 

rmlnale) 


Ken. 


K  reference  (see  aboTe) 
showing  imw  the  dvuitm  was  oniao 
recti  for  the  term  there  is  ^r^^ajri 
"the  locuaU"  aa  ctniquerors,  not 
Septuagiut  (tee  e.  g.  the  passages 
of  Maccabees,  which  contwn  the 


ing  accuracy.  It  would  be  better,  perhnpa,  if  the 
A.  V.  bad  at  least  auggcated  to  the  reader  the  n- 
riatjon  in  the  (jnek,  by  saying  "  diadems  "  iihtleikd 
of  "  cnnmt "  in  Ret.  rii.  3,  rili.  I,  rii.  li  Witboot 


nam)  dindtm  (tioMfiora  weAAi). 
.  ■  ■  tDcaa  'many  diadeuu'  the  tokens  of  the 
many  roialtiea — i^  eartb,  of  beaten,  and  of  Ixfl 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  — which  are  hit:  royaltiea  Nioo 
usurped  or  aoailed  by  the  Great  Hed  Dragon,  tbe 
usurper  of  Chriit'a  dignity  and  honor,  daeribed 
therefore  with  hit  seven  diadems  as  well  (>iii.  1), 
irat  now  openly  and  fbrever  aaaumfd  hy  Him  to 
whom  they  rightfully  belong."  Sea  abo  Webalfr'i 
Syntax  ami  Syntmym$  of  fA«  (JrteJC  TttiamtM,  |». 
»33  <Lond.  1864).  H. 

DIAL    (nibpij:    infioBiuil:  lamlogvm,). 
I  he  word  it  Che  tame  at  that  rendered  "  step*  "  in 


..  V.  (El 


'.  (S  E.  n.  a. 


;  Is.  niriii.  g),  when, 
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DIAMOND 


Ihe  niargiii  the  "de|;reea''  nther  tluui  Um  udial" 
if  Ahai.  In  the  abeenee  of  any  nuiterialfl  for  de- 
lerminiiig  the  shape  and  stnictiire  of  the  solar  in- 
■tniment,  which  oertainlj  appears  intended,  the 
best  oourse  is  to  follow  the  most  strictlj  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  {Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 

8),  that  the  rvhy,1$  wen  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  aijoording  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  orna- 
mented. Ahaz*8  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (3  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  ^th  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him  probably 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  fh>m  Assyria  the  pat- 
tern of  some  such  structure;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  "princes  of  Babylon"  (2  Chr.  xxxU.  31) 
to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder/'  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  the  reigu  of  Headdah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  109)  mentions  tlutt  the  Egyptians  received 
from  the  Babylonians  the  ir6\os  ukI  the  ywAfjMw, 
tnd  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hoars.  Of 
such  division,  however,  the  0.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  *'  hour  **  occur  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  cii.  11,  and  cix.  23, 
may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
Bs  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  zi.  9  the  day 
is  spoken  of  ss  consisting  of  twdve  hours.  As 
regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  zzzviii.  8,  it 
seemM  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  mclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  Ac.,  might  easily  efiect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  aUempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  0*^31^?  of  Is. 
Lvii.  8,  xxvii.  9 ;  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
;;in  of  the  A.  V.  *•  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
messure  time  (Jahn,  Archmd.  i.  i.  539),  but  there 
leems  no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory. 

H.  H. 

*  Gumpach,  in  his  Somntmeiytr  dts  Aha»  {AU- 
tettamentUche  Studien^  p.  186)  suggests  that  the 
•idial  of  Abas**  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  ftt>m  his  ally  Uglath-Pileaer,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
such  structures  in  Babylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahae  from  that  country.  In  his  res- 
t<»ution  of  the  figure  be  makes  it  resemble  very 
oiuch  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
*he  edifices  represented  by  the  Birs  Nimrond  and 
( ther  similar  ruins,  namdy,  a  series  of  steps  or  ter 
Tace^  on  which  an  upright  pole  east  its  shadow. 
[See  Babel,  Tower  of.]  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it 
possible  that  these  great  structures  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  been  built  for  some  astronomical  pur- 
pose (iV«n.  and  Bab.  p.  499).  llie  confirmation  of 
this  ooijecture  would  bring  the  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kuphrates  into  a  new  connection  with  sacred 
histoiy.  Gumpach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun's  going  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahaa  with- 
out fiiMling  anything  miracnlous  in  the  text.  See 
a^iist  that  view  Keil  and  Dditzsch,  Bucher  dtr 
K6ni<;€  (1865),  p  345.     [Hkzekiaii.]  H. 

DIAMOND  (D"brr :  Tamris:  Jft^),  a  pre- 
aous  BliMie,  the  third  Id  fie  second  row  on  the 


DIAJTA 

biMst-plate  of  the  hij^-priest  ,.Ez.  zzriii  18 
zzxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Esekiel  (xx:\iii.  13 
among  the  prsdoas  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyn 
GeKoius  has  noticed  the  di£Bculty  of  identi^^ 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  fbr  each  of  the  H9- 
brew  names  of  precious  stones  fat  the  above  psssages, 
the  tranalaAorB  or  tnHueribers  having  afpareatly 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  "latmt 
seems  to  be  the  Word  in  the  LKX.  corresponding  t« 

Cf^n^*  but  most  ancient  commentators  give  Spu^^ 
irdxioPf  onychinm.  Our  translation,  "diamond," 
is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Braun  {de  VesL  Saeerd.  ii.  13).  Kallaeh  (on  Ei. 
p.  536)  says  "  perhaps  Emerald."    The  etymokgy 

(fhnn  O  v9|T,  to  strike,  or  crush)  leads  us  to  sup> 
pose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  cobr,  of  various  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  duunond  was  known  to  the  sndaits, 
since  ^ey  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Respecting  "^"^^^t  which  is  transbted  «*  dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xiiL  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

W.  D. 

DIA^A.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denotmg 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Artemis  ^Aftrtfjus),  the  tutelhry  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  waa, 
however,  regarded  as  uivested  with  v«ry  diflferent 
attributes,  and  made  the  obgeot  of  a  different  wor- 
ship fh>m  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astsrte  and 
other  female  divmities  of  the  Esst  K.  O.  MiiUer 
says  (HitL  of  the  Doriatu,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
**  everything  that  is  related  <^  this  deity  is  singular 
and  fcmagn  to  the  Greeks.** 

Guhl,  indeed  {Ephmacoy,  pp.  78-86),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  aU  points 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Coiessus, 
one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Stephanus  ByzanUnus  with  nofni-  We 
may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth, 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  waa  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true  Ephesian 
Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  entirely  alioi  ftxna 
Gredc  art.  St  Jerome's  words  are  (Prcs/bt  ad 
E])ht».\  »«Scribebat  Pauhis  ad  Ephesk)s  Di80:tti< 
coientes,  non  banc  venatricem,  que  arcum  tenet  el 
succincta  est,  sed  istam  fmdAmammiamy  quam 
Gneci  woK&itaffrov  vocant,  ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  cffigic 
mentirentur  omnium  earn  besUarum  et  viventiun 
esse  nutrioem."  Guhl,  mdeed,  suiqwaes  this  mode 
of  representation  to  have  refinenoe  simply  to  the 
fountains  over  which  the  goddess  presided,  oonociv- 
ing  the  muitiplicataon  of  breasts  to  be  similar  tg 
the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Axgus  or  of  hsada  in 
T)pboeu8.  But  the  correct  view  Is  ondenblallf 
that  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a  symbol  of 
the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  natua 
This  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephenan  DiMa 
so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  tepnmeM 


DIAKA 

■toVfV  Tonhippud:  ind  iLc  worahlp  sxtowM  to 
IMUJ  plana,  sucb  ai  .Samoa,  Uitfkna,  Pfrga,  Hi- 
Napulii,  aod  Uortrna,  lo  matlou  tboM  enlj  iriiicb 
Mnir  In  tfae  X.  T.  or  Un  ApooTph*.  The  oda 
hkw  win   giTe  lome  DotioD  of  the  image,  which 


IB  of  BplbMui  and  Soajnu 


UIBON 
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waa  gnUaqiw  and  mhiui:  in  chanclcf .  Hie  beai) 
mwe  a  muni  crovn,  each  hand  bdd  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  tlw  ktwfT  part  CDded  in  a  nida  blodi  cDVend 
wilb  Sgum  of  auinult  and  lajatic  inacriptioiu. 
Thu  idol  n>  resaided  h  an  ulyect  oT  peculiar 
Mnctit;,  and  w»  bdieveil  to  have  bUeii  down  bmo 

The  Oriental  chancUr  of  the  goddeaa  ia  alluwii 
bj  the  nature  of  ber  hienreb]',  which  eoniiited  of 
women  and  eunucbi,  tfae  U  nus-  called  MiAtiriTai, 
the  UM«r  Me7<lfljf«.  At  their  heHl  wh  a  hi|[h- 
[jrieit  called  'Eiririiv-  Tbae  lenni  hate  prplnfalj 
nine  oonnectioii  with  the  bet  that  tfae  bee  m 
Hend  to  the  Kpbtaiui  lluua  (Arialoph.  Han. 
1973).  For  the  tampk  cotuidered  u  >  work  of 
art  we  muit  nfa  \o  the  article  EniLSL-s.  No 
arme  w«re  alluved  to  be  worn  hi  ita  preeiiicts. 
No  bloodj  aacrificea  were  offered.  Here,  alen,  u  ui 
the  lonpis  of  ApoUo  at  Daphne,  woe  the  privikc^ 
of  aijlum.  Thu  ia  indicated  on  aome  of  tbe  caina 
of  Epfaoua  (Aluanian,  in  Tratu.  of  tilt  Nunit- 
muic  3ne.  lUI);  and  we  find  an  intereatin);  pnwr 
of  the  contlauaDce  of  theee  privilegee  in  impsial 
tiDM  bi  Tao.  Am.  lii.  fll  (Stnb,  ut.  641;  Paua. 
•11.  9i  Cic.  Verr.  iL  3J).     The  temple  had  a  large 


The  crj  of  the  mob  (AcU  ik.  3SI,  "  Great  m 
Diana  cl  the  ^ihaaiaiu !  "  aod  the  atrong  eiprea- 
uon  in  rer.  97,  "  whom  all  Ava  and  the  woiid  wo 
ihippeth,"  maj  be  abnndantl;  illuitrated  (nan 
raiietj  of  touma.  The  team  ^iry^fAi]  waa  er 
dentlj  a  titie  of  baior  nrognized  aa  bdonghig  1 

>w  ^Juaian  j^ialiliM  We  find  it  in  inacriplioi 
,aa  in  Boeckh,  Carp.  Inte.  3963,  c],  and  in  Xeni 
pbon'a  EpktAna,  I.  II.  (For  the  Epheaun  Xei 
iqihon,  BBB  DieL  of  Bioi;.  nnd  ilglhoL)  Aa  to  U 
enthuaiaam  with  which  -'all  AaiA"  reftanM  this 
wonhip,  independently  of  the  fiict  that  Kpbeai 
wu  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  maj  tefer  1 
■iMh  paaaattee  u  the  folSawing:  i  t^i  'Ao-fai  nit, 
Corp.  Int.  1.  c.i  "communitB-  a  dTitatibua 
Aalai  factum."  Ljt.  1.  Ui  "tola  Aaia  Eutraeale," 
PUn.  iri.  79;  "factum  a  Iota  Aaia,"  ii.  mii.  31. 
4a  to  the  notoriety  of  the   worahlp   uiroDgboul 

•theworU,"  ■■auniii.ia  tril*  ua  (it.  3r  thM  Uie 

■>  Sm  IMoaL  DnmiB,  ke. 


Eph^lan  Dkaa  wu  more  IMaand  prltalcif  Imd 
an;  othei  ddty,  which  aceomila  for  the  larga  lUan- 
ufadure  and  wide-qirotd  aale  of  the  uribw 
ahriniB  "  mentioned  b;  SL  Lnke  (nr.  91],  and  not 
bf  him  only.  Thia  apeetflc  wonhip  waa  pabUdj 
adopted  alao.  aa  ate  hare  aeen.  bi  nriotta  and  dia- 
tant  plaeea;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  gamca  eele- 
bnled  at  E^iheeua  in  eonnectiofl  with  It,  or  the 
trtatiee  nude  with  other  dtiea  on  thia-half  nllgioui 
balf-politica]  barii.  J.  S.  11. 

Jui&i;  [Aka.  htfinXatin--]  I>tM»m),  mother  ■>( 
El«»-a  wifa  Gamer  (Hoa.  1.  3). 

■  "nie  name  maf  be « dtSria,  lohiptaa,  and 
hoice  Gamer  (which  aee)  aa  the  daoghtv  (nj)  => 
deiidU  dedUa,  In  accordance  witb  Ifae  ajrohotk 
Import  of  the  uanMa.  See  Hengttotberg'a  Cliri» 
Ictuyf  (Keitb'i  trana.]  iii.  11  tt.  UiUaim  la  prnb- 
nblii  tfae  name  of  Gomer'a  father  (Hanger,  Geaen^ 
llen)!it.,  HauierJ  and  not  Ifae  mather'a  name  la 
atated  abore.  H. 

DIBXATH  (aeeantelrIhBl.iH,  H^^,  the 
word  ill  the  tnt  hdiy  HiH^^  =  "  is  Diblib  t " 
Ai0\(iM:  rtrblaAa^  a  plaoa  named  onlj  In  Ea. 
vi.  H,  aa  if  lituated  at  one  of  the  extrentmea  tt 
thelaudof  IbmI:  — "I  will  ....  maketbelaod 
deaolate  ....  'from  '  the  wildanea  (ViiAor)  to 
[Hblah."  The  word  ifidhir  beu^c  bequentlj  ined 
for  the  nomad  eoontrj  on  the  aouth  and  aoulhead 
of  PaleUine.  it  ii  natnnl  lo  isSa  that  Uibkh  waa 
in  the  north.  To  thIa  poaltion  Btth-diblalhalm  or 
Aluwn-dibiathaim  m  .Voah  on  the  eaat  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obTioualj  unauilabie;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  DiblaLbaim  waa  on  the  extrenu 
eaal  liorder  of  Moab,  and  nerer  included  even  bi 
the  aUutmenla  ct  Kenben  or  (lad.  could  butllj  be 
cfaoaen  u  a  landmark  of  the  baundiU7  of  Ivad. 
The  odIj  name  in  the  iwrlh  at  all  like  it  la  Riuuh. 
and  the  letUn  D  (1)  and  R  (^]  are  ao  much 
aliliB  and  n  fraqneDtlj"  biterchaoged,  owing  lo 
the  candeaanaai  of  copyiata,  that  thoie  ia  a  Hronf; 
pmbabilitj  (bat  Ublah  ia  tfaa  right  rtHling.  Ik 
cDqjectnre  ia  due  to  Jerome  i^Omm.  in  toe.),  bul  it 
haa  been  cDdoned  bj  Uichadia,  Geaeniua,  awl 
oths  acholan  <GfB.  ThtM.  p.  SIS:  and  an  DarW- 
aon,  Hti.  Ttxt,  Ei.  ri.  14).  KiNah,  tboogh  an  nM 
town,  ia  not  beard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
ooQTTC  of  Jewldi  bittoTf.  but  abortjj  beftre  the  dair 
of  h^aelud'a  propheej  it  hid  alarted  Into  a  terrible 
pnimioeoee  from  ita  bein^  the  aceoe  of  tfae  crueltiee 
biflictad  on  the  laat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  maa- 
aacRa  of  the  jffieata  and  chief  men  of  Jcruaalem 
'  '  b;  otdsaf  the  kb^  of  Babjlon. 

fi. 


DI'BON   (]b'<'7   [a  vn^ng.  Gee  ;  Int  FBrat 

a  ri<:,r.iiict[:  AbiM',   ["    f»-,]  At|W'  [Alei- 

^v&jfiw   for  KOI  Arf0ar\  In  Joah.  liiL  9,  Comp. 

AiAaf.thereatomitiinJrr.,  KA.  AtSvrO  DUenl 

1.  A  town  on  the  cast  aide  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich 

paatoral  countrj,  which 

rebuilt  by  the  chiUren  of  Gad  (Niin 

From  Ihia  drcumatanea 


a.  uidl.  3.  U]. 
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DIBON-OAD 


awMof  DiBoy*OAD.  Its  fint  mention  is  in  the 
■ndent  ftBgmeiit  of  poetry  Num.  zxi.  30,  and  from 
Uii«  it  appears  to  h&ve  belonged  originally  to  the 
Moabitet.  I1ie  tribea  of  Reuben  and  Gad  being 
both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not  likdy  to 
have  obsen-fld  the  division  of  towns  originally  made 
with  the  surae  strictness  as  the  more  settled  people 
on  the  west  and  accordingly  we  find  Dibon  counted 
to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (ziii.  9  —  LXX. 
■ttniU  — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
howrver,  it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv. 
2:  Jer.  xlriii.  18,  22,  oomp.  24).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably,  under 
the  name  of  Dimox,  M  and  B  being  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  play  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isaiah.  The  two  names 
were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
^Comtn.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  735). 
The  lost  passages  appear  to  indicate  that  Dibon 
was  on  an  elevated  situation :  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  "  high  place'*  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "  come  down  **  from  their 
glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name  of 
Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
.lerome  in*  the  Onomnstican.  It  was  then  a  very 
large  village  (K^firi  wafi/iry^tfrir)  beyond  the  Anion. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dhiban  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irhy  and  Mangles  (142),  and 
Burckhardt  {Syr.  372)  as  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Amon  ( Wiui*j  Afodjeb).  All  ^;ree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low. 

2.  [FA.^  Atfiwv;  the  rest  omit:  DibonJ]  One 
of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by  the  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dimonaii.  G. 

DrBON-GAD  (1|  ib'^'^T  [wasting  of  U  ut] : 
Acu3wy  TcCft:  LHbon-gnd)^  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije- 
ABAKiM  and  Almon-diblatiiaim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  46).  It  vras  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  Dibon;  but  whether  it  received 
the  name  of  (lad  from  the  tribe,  or  originally  pos- 
sesseci  it,  cannot  be  ascertained.^  G. 

DIB^I  0^5^  [perh,  eloquent^  Ges.]:  Aa- 
3pct:  [Alex.  Aa$pt']  OUnn)^  a  Danite,  father  of 
Sneloniith,  a  wonum  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  **  blasphemed 
the  Name'*  [t.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  {mpax/ior :  didraehma). 
"Money,  Smekki^] 

DID'YMUS  {Aliufios\  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
iumaiue  of  the  Apontle  Thomas  (.lohn  xi.  16,  xx. 
24,xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (nbip-^:  AwAdi;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr. 
Af«Xa/i:]  Decla;  Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a 
ion  of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be  looked 
hr  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
*'  t  palm-tree f''*  and  the  cognate  word  in  Arabic 

•  •  ^ 

.  2uLj4^  ))  "  fi  palm-tree  aboun^ng  with  fniU :  ** 
tienoe  it  is  thought  that  DiUah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 

a  •  As  Uu  said  ozpreasly  (Num.  xzzii.  34)  that  Gad 
'  Iwllt "  (perh.  a  rebuilt  or  fortUled)  Dbon,  that  ftct 
lis  sufflclantij  for  the  name.  H. 
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oontainiiig  many  palm-trees.     The  city  ^mi  Unm, 

in  the  northwest  of  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  sog^ 

gested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite  name  (Boch 

PhaUg^  ii.  22);  but  Bochart,  and  after  him  Ciesen* 

ius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  io  the  Minsei, 

a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmiferoui 

country.     Whether  we  follow  Boch&rt  and  oiosl 

othen  in  pbcing  the  Min»i  on  the  east  bonlen 

of  the  Hijdt^  southwards  towards  the  Ytmtn,  or 

follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification  of  the  Wdde€ 

Dodn  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  tha  too- 

nection  of  the  hitter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and 

unsatisfactory.     No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 

exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  phws 

^  ^  ^ 

called  Dakalah  (&JU(>  =  nbfpT)  in  El-Tema^ 
meh  (Kamoosj  s.  v.),  with  many'iMdm-trees  {Mar- 


cis»d;s.v.).  «*Nakhleh*'  (jJlai)  also 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  plaeea, 
especially  Nukhleh  eUYemdneeyeh,  and  Nakhleh 
esit-Shdmeegeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  weU-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  £l-UUt,  and  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  tradition 
of  Mohammed*s,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishuiaelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus 
excepts :  —  *'  All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from 
Isbmael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramiiwt  [Hazarmaveth],  El-Arwah  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" (Afir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1 )  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dtknlnh  above  mentioned;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minsei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  rq^arded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Blinsei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaltg ;  Fresnel's  Lettrtt, 
Journal  Asiatique ;  Jomard,  Kt$ai^  in  Mxigin's 
Hitt.  de  PEgigAe,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Ettni^  Ac). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Mina^i.  The  latter  is 
written  MeiKCuot,  Viivvuoi,  and  MtyKaToi,  which 
may  be  fiurly  rendered  '^people  of  Mcii^,  of  Mir, 
and  of  Vltvv'y "  while  the  fir^t  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  lyetween  the 
Sabieans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib ;  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Rr}lhnean  8«u  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  l>e  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Md'een,  or  Ma'm. 

l^yjjm  {Kdmoo$y   Sfarddd,  s.  v.),  weO-kuown. 

and  therefore  not  careniOy  described  in  the  Arabic 
geographical  dictionaries,  but  ^parently  ncM 
Sa9Ca  ;  and  ftuther  that  in  the  same  province  art 

situate  the  town  of  Sfo'eyn  ^    r^ff^,  abbr.  dim 

of  the  former),  whence  the  BenU'Afo'em ,  and  1^ 
town  of  AfaUeneh  (fern,  of  Ma'een).  The|{eot  n 
would  be  J/o  eenee,  Ac    The  township  in  vhicft 
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W  the  latter  two  places  is  named  Sinban  (eomp. 
Niebnhr,  Dt»cr.  201}  which  was  one  of  the  3on- 
hderation  formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  «'enb, 

r  A,*!-  {MnrdtUy  8.  v.)«  grandson  of  Kahlan,  who 
was  brother  of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identi- 
ficiitioQ  is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  3Iuuei.    See  further  in  art.  Uzal. 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL'EAN  (Vf\^,l  Aaxaa;  [Vat.  AoAoX; 
Aid.]  Alex.  AoAcuiy :  Dekan)^  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  in  the  ShtfeUih  or  low  country  (Josh.  xv. 
38).  If  Gesenius*8  interpretation,  '*  gourd,"  or 
it  cucumber/'  be  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequently 
identified  with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  (u.  160) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  modem  place  Tina 
(Kiepert's  map  in  Robinson,  B,  Tima\  about  three 
miles  north  of  TtU  es-Sa^eh  in  the  maritime  plain 
af  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  G. 

*  DILL.  Matt.  xxiiL  23,  maig.     [Ahise.] 

DIM 'N AH  (n3Q^ :  Yat  om.;  Alex.  Aofum: 
Dnmna\  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zehulun,  gi%'en  to 
(he  Mnarite  LevitcA  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Jodh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Rimmon,  accurately 

Kimmono   (*13^Z9"}),   which   may  possibly  be  a 

Ariation  of  Dimnah,  "T  being  often  changed  into 

1.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Bertheau,  Chronik,  73,  78;  Movers,  Chronik,  72). 

G. 

DI'MON,  THE  WAT£H8  OF   (]  Wl  "^P  :    T^ 

98«p  rh  Auftj^y;  Alex.  Pf/i^r;  [Comp.  Ai$Ay:\ 
Dibon),  some  streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon 
being  named  in  verw  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  the  lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer,  xlviii.,  and  no 
ilaee  nanied  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
Wkmgihg  to  Moab,  Gesenius  ( Oumm.  iiber  d,  Jes. 
{ .  634)  coi\jectures  thai  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form  *'  Dimon  **  being  used  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  woid  Ddm  (Ul)  ^  bk)od.** 
ID1H0.N,  1.]  G. 

DJMCKNAH  (njiO'*7  [a  tsos^]  i  'Ptyftd; 
Alex.  AtiJLuya*-  Dimona\  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judak,  the  part  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumsaa 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the 
OnomaUicon,  but  was  evidently  not  known ,  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified*  in 
later  times.  It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered 
name  of  Didon  [2]  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  G. 

•  Knobel  (./osuo,  p.  423)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonah)  may  be  td-Dhab,  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  VVady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  TM 
ArAd  (And).  See  Van  de  Velde,  Xfemoir,  p.  252. 
Robinson  writes  the  name  Ehdeib  (BibL  Ka,  ii. 
173,  1st  ed.).  Kail  and  Delitzsch  regard  this  con- 
jecture s«  possibly  oorreci  {Bwk  of  Josh  yo,  p.  159). 

H. 

DI^AH  {TJT^lf  Judged  or  avenped,  tnm  the 
mmt  root  as  Dan  [o6;>e^  ofttri/e^  Dietr.  hi  Get. 
r^*  «.  COuild.  Wihierb,  6te  AufL] :  Ac^mi:  /Km), 
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I  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen  xxx.  tl). 
She  accompanied  her  father  ftwn  Mesopotamia  to 
Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor, 
the  diieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  fiither 
had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  ago  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Geu.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  fh)m  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Cten.  xxxiv.  12) ;  such 
reparation  would  have  been  deemed  stiffident  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut  xxii.  28,  29)  among  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  oflensa 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  &vored  people  of  God ;  he  had  "  wrought 
foUy  in  Israel  *'  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor, 
i^ho  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  aeijoration  of  the  two 
peoples;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just  as  among  the  Romans  the  ^lu 
conmUni  and  the  Jvt  commercU  constituted  the 
essence  of  ciritas.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upoc 
revenge,  availed  themsdves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effisct  their  purpose ;  Uiey 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  droumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  the  practice 
conM  not  have  been  unknoitn  to  the  Hivites,  for 
the  Phcenicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  Tliey 
therefore  assented;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [Circumcision],  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes  {A.tt, 
i.  21,  §  1 ;  Sfiofifirpiot  &8ffA^o/),  attacked  them 
miexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plunderail 
their  city.  Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction;  for  the  hrothere  were  regarded  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  their  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Bedouins :  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  the  neighborii^  peoples,  and  even  of  the 
faiuily  of  Hamor,  some  of  iriiom  appear  to  have 
survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  esc^w, 
which  was  wonderful,  considering  tlie  extreme  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  of  bk>od-r0venge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  East  [Blax>d,  Rkvbnokb 
ofJ,  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxzv.  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treadiery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy 
capture  of  the  dty  as  occurring  during  the  celebra- 
Uon  of  a  feast  {AnL  i.  21,  §  2).  The  iA^  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
(^esis  probably  is,  partly,  to  explain  the  allusbu 
in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  oodsi>- 
quenoes  of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  heathens  about  them.  EwaU 
{GtsdUchte,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
aeuial  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
aoorigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  thai  the 
daughten  of  the  patriarchs  are  genenDy  noiioed 
with  an  ethnological  view;  the  form  in  which  tba 
narrative  i^pears  being  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  pertetly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text  W.  L.  B. 

DINAITBS  Ot)}^:  AfiMMM;  [Ainu  a» 
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rcumO  Dimij  Ear.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  fooie  of  the 
Cuthnui  colonktB  who  were  pkoed  in  the  dtiei  of 
Samaria  bj  the  A^yrian  governor,  after  the  con- 
queit  and  c^>tivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shal- 
maneaer.  They  renuuiied  under  the  dominion  of 
Penia,  and  united  with  their  fellow-colonists  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  them.  Junius  {Comm,  in  loc.),  without  any 
authority  *dentifies  them  with  the  people  known  to 
geogrsphets  by  the  name  Dermard,     W.  A.  W. 

DINHA^AH  (n^n?^  [perh.  =  HH, 
d^'emon,  low  land^  Dietr.]:'  Atvyafid'  Denaia; 
Gen.  xxzvi.  32;  1  Ohr.  i.  43),  the  capital  dty,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bda,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  {Onomattivon,  s.  y.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Ar- 
non :  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven 
nules  from  Esbus  (Heshhon);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  K.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  LAban  the  Syrian,  he 
adds,  "  And  the  name  uf  his  capital  city  was  Din- 
habah, for  it  was  given  (nS^H^n^H)  him  as 
a  present."  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  domimu^  i.  e.  locus 
(Ur^umuj  1.  e.  prtBdomun  ladbulum.  The  name 
is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  IHolemy 
(v.  16,  §  34)  mentions  Aa^dfia  in  Palmyreue  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop*s  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  Aeuidfin  in  Babykmia.     (Kno- 

jel,  Genetis.)    The  Feshito  Syriao  haa  cl^cfuf . 

Daikab,  probably  a  mistake  for  t^CTUf . 

W.  A.  W. 
•DINNER.     [MBAL8.] 

DIONTSIA  (Aior^ia:  Bacchanalia),  '«the 
feast  of  Baochos,*'  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
bi  Uter  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  {Btanroih  acting  the  part  of  Maenads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (cf.  Ovid, 
'^ati,  in.  767  ftl;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  iii.  6,  2,  who 
^ves  a  coin  of  Jfaronda,  bearing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy) ;  and  the  phallus  was  a  prin- 
cipal olgect  in  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  49 ).  Shortly 
before  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168 
B.  c,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compeQed  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace  vi. 
7),  the  seoret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  in 
Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Roman  senate  (b.  c. 
186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  excesses  with  which  the  festival  was 
attended  (Liv.  xxzix.  8  ft. ),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This 
foet  ofiers  the  best  commentary  od  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were 
felt  to  be  mcompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plisity  of  early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  pe- 
ndtarly  revolting  to  .Jews  of  the  Hasmonmn  age 
'cf.  Herod,  iv.  70,  Sk^cu  tou  Baxxt^fiy  ir4pi 
EAAi}(ny  hvtiZiiowri)'  B>  F.  W. 

DIONYSIUS    THE     AREOP'AGITE 

lAioi^o'iot  6  'AptoiraylrnSf  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
■ninent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 

a  "  The  (K«i«(ka  have  a  little  chapel  oooseerated  to 
IbIbI  Mo^ysma  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arrapaffiia, 
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preaching  of  St.  Pfcul.  Enseb.  (ff.  E.  ill.  4) 
him,  on  the  ajthority  of  Dionysius,  bishap  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (eec 
also  H.  E,  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  el 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suflered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writingii  which  were  once  sop* 
posed  to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  some  Neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, see  an  eUborate  discussion  in  Hersog^s  Ency- 
klupddie ;  and  for  further  legends  respecting  hlm> 
self,  Suidas  s.  v.,  and  the  vUcle  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  JlyihoLyy.'^  H.  A. 

DION  Y'BUS  (Ai^Kvo-or,  AtAnnros^  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  {Bdicxos, 
"loKxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  {IL  vi. 
132),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals**  {IL  ziv.  825); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  wero 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
neis,  and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  zv.  7,  p.  687: 
Diet,  Biogr,  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  r.4ic.  de 
Syria  Dta^  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  ekaments,  and  assumed  the  twofold  Uxm 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  IMonysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worrt  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {HisL  v.  6)  n«|ectfl 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
{Uberum  patrem;  cf.  Plut.  QiuBirf.  Come.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their  prm- 
ciples**  ("nequaquam  congruentibus  institutis"), 
though  he  interprets  this  diflference  to  their  discredit. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  expbins  the 
punishment  which  Ptolenueus  Pbilopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  2J),  "  biunding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,'*  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  IHoleniies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace.).  And  it  must  have  been  fkom  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  haw 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Maoc.  xiv.  33). 

B.  F,  W. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.    [Months.] 

DIOTHEPHES  {Aunpt^s  [Jove-nomr- 
ished]),  sk  Christian  mehtioned  in  3  John  9,  as 
^iKoirpcrrf6wif  in  some  church  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  cf  his  influence^ 
did4)ot  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  Is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  wa;, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaius.] 

H.  A. 

*  For  interesting  remarks  on  the  cfiaracter  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Apostle,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Neander's  PJlanzung,  ii.  647,  648  (Robinson's 
revised  tr.  p.  376).  See  also  Lticke,  Diisterdieck 
and  Braune  (Ljuige's  Bibthoerk^  Theil  xv.)  ot 
John*s  Third  Epistle.  H. 


the  only  stmeton  at 
clnots  of  the  hill. 


prssant  (I860)  within  lbs  pts 


DI80IPLB 
DIBOIPLK-    [EuDcATijHi  Scnoou.] 
•  DIBOOVER  ii  oftoi  tued  In  tlw  A.  V.  in  tba 

MM  of  to  WKTircr,  t.  g.  DeuL  uii.  30;  3  Sun. 
nlL  tS;  I*,  uii.  B;  klie.  i.  6.  "  Thr  Toioa  of  the 
LoBD  ditermtrtih  tbc  fbmti "  (Pa.  nil.  9),  that  ia, 
llw  UnuidprbDlt  atript  tlw  trees  of  Uior  buk, 
bnnchn,  aui  Itan*.  A. 

DISCUS  (,llnos\  one  of  Uu  ssTdKi  In  liu 
Grecian  gjmnaaia,  which  Jaflon  the  high-prieet  in- 
troduced amonf;  the  Jewa  in  the  time  of  Antiochua 
EpiptiBnea,  ud  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
[o  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  H)-  The  discus  mw  a 
zirculAT  plate  of  atone  or  metai,  miide  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  aa  an  eiercise  of  strength  uid  dei- 
leiit;.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  prlndpRl  eyia- 
iiutic  eierciaea  oT  the  Greeks,  uid  mi  pnetieed  in 
th«  tientiB  Bgs.  (For  details  uid  luUiuriliei,  see 
Uid.  af  Gt.  •}  Sim.  Ant.  i.  v.) 


notvlna.    (OalartQ,  Strnk.  dn  au.  but,  nl  L 
DaUa.) 

DISBABES.     [Hnicm.] 

DISH.    (1)  ^?9>  GeKn.p.966;  ne  Baum. 

(1)  nn'ps,  In  jjur.  only  nVibs,  httV^, 

eh*.       (3.)    nnyi?:   KaCHAROER. 

Id  N.  T.  rpv0\lor.  Matt  uvi.  M, 
■Q.  In  ancient  Effjpt,  and  also  in  Judsea,  gueeta 
at  Ibe  ladle  tiandled  thrai  food  with  tlie  ' 
but  spoona  iren  used  for  aoup  oi  other  Uqi 
when  requiird  (Wilktoson,  ArK.  H;/^.  i.  ISl.  3d 
•d, ).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modent  Egypt.  Each 
penon  brealu  off  ■  small  piece  of  bread,  dipa  it  In 
the  dish,  and  then  conveji  It  to  bis  mouth,  together 
with  a  amall  portion  oT  tlw  meat  or  other  contents 
rf  the  diih.  To  pick  out  a  delicnte  monel  and 
hand  It  to  a  fiiend  is  eateemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  ofKring  ii  contrary  to  ROod  man- 
yen.  Judaa  dipping  bit  hand  in  (lie  satje  dish 
vith  our  Ijird  was  ibowing  especial  friendlinMi  and 
Btimaoy.  T^mMw  ia  used  hi  LXX.  for  ^Pf  p. 
inetiiMa  hi  A.  V.  "ehaiKcr"  (Ri.  dct.  sA: 
Tom.  It.  T,  tU.  13,  19^  Thia  ia  alia  rendered 
rnvAi)  ft  halt  Kitaiiua,  1. 1.  probably  a  cup  or 
1^  mkr  than  a  diih.    TpvSK'f  ia  in  Vulg. 
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Matt-iiTJ.  3S,panfiiin  in  Maifc  ut,  90,  cotMM*. 
(SoUnwur,  Lfx.  in  N.  T.  rpulSAfw;  LuM,  JAxt 
JiffSpt.  i.  Wi;  Chardin,  Vof.  1>.  M,  H;  Kiebuhr, 
Z^eacr.  dt  tArab.  p.  16).     [Bum.]     II.  W.  F. 

DIBHAN  (1P?'1  [nittkpt]^  [hi  G«n.,]  Ti- 

o^v;  [Alei.  Pturav;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Aarir;  rer. 

38,  YaL  omits,  Alei.  Purtri  ter.  43,  Vat.  Alex. 

uiritr:]   Diinn),  (he  joungeat  son  of  Sdr  (he 

irite  (Gm.  uni.  SI,  38,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  43). 

W.  L.B. 
DI'SHON  (T'1II^'=!  {anubpt]:  Aviriy-  i>i- 
%).     1.  The  fifth  Mil  of  Snr  (G<a.  hxtL  31, 
3«,  30;  ICbr.  i.  38). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.,  Avavr.]  The  eoo  of  Awtb 
and  grandson  of  Selr  (G«n.  uxri.  Sfi;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).  IHshon  and  IHshan  belong  to  the  nme  iMiC, 
which  ■Day  poaaiUj  reappear  in  the  name  DaiJi 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  (Hiil.  AnlaA.  p.  196).  Th* 
geogra|diical  poailion  of  the  tribes  deacoided  &vm 
tfaeaa  patriarcha  is  nnoeitain.  Knobd  ( Comn.  in 
loc.)  places  thaoi  to  E.  and  S.  E.  of  (he  (lidfof 
Altnba,  on  On  ground  that  the  aamca  of  (he  eon* 
ot  Disbon,  Eahbao,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified 
with  Utbtnif  and  flumeidy^  branches  of  (he  tribe 
of  Oinrnn.     bucii  identi&atioiis  must  be  receired 

partii  of  Arabia — ^  Hindi,  for  inal&nce.  near  Tayf, 
and  Bi^am  llnmdnn,  which  ijean  a  atiU  cloaer  re- 
aecnblAnoe  to  the  original  name,  mr  Sana  jlturdt- 
hardt'i  Arabia,  L  IH,  ii.  STS).  W.  I.  a 

•DISSOLVE  haa  once  (Dan.  «.  Ifl)  tba  an- 
tiquated HIM  of  "eolte,"  "explain."  Belshaoar 
aayi  (o  Daniel :  "  .\nd  I  hate  beard  of  ihce,  that 
thou  canat  make  interpretatirau,  and  diMoftw 
dooMa,"*o.(A.  v.).  H. 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THB, 
or  simply  TiiK  DihfERsion,  waa  (he  general  titb 
applied  to  tlwae  Jews  who  remahied  aettkd  ui 
fbndgn  countriea  jIW  the  return  tttsm  the  Baby. 
loiuan  exile,  and  during  the  period  of  (he  seoond 
Temple,  lie  original  word  aiiplied  to  (beae  fbidgi 
settlera  (m7|;  ef.  Jcr.  nit.  S,u(ili.  4,  Ac.,fkwr 
n^J,  to  itrjp  naked;  »  KTB*')  ^3?,  Ear.  ri 
IS)  conreya  the  noljon  of  ipoUation  aiid  hoieai*- 
ment,  as  of  men  remond  fnm  the  Temple  and  bonic 
of  their  (alhers;  but  in  the  LXX.  (he  ideas  of  a 
"enjouminK"    (fuTouttirla)  and  of  a  "colony" 

ity"  (aJXMoAaxrfii).  while  the  term  "disperdon 
(Suunropi,  Brst  hi  Deut.  nriiu  SB,  TV(?\:  d-  Jor. 
ixxir.  17),  which  finally  prevniled,  seemed  to  iiopl.t 
that  the  people  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  pwti 
of  heavoi "  (Deut.  ui.  4).  "  in  bondat^  among  Ibi 
rientilfa"(3  Maec.  i.  87),  and  shut  out  frum  thi. 
full  priiiiqiea  cf  (he  cboMU  race  (John  \\x.  -Ay, 


Idjetbf 


afutm 


|cf.  Ia.  ilii.  S  Heb.) 
they  (bund  a  temporary  resting. place  (1  1'et.  i.  I, 
raptrMiuia  tioaiopai)-  'Che  achiam  which  had 
dirided  the  Bist  Idiii^om  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
anlla  of  the  general  calamity.  The  diapenion  waa 
not  limited  to  (he  exilea  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twetve  bjbea"  (Jam.  L  1.  tui  lilfta  fv- 
AoTi  ToTi  if  Tf  liaatopa),  which  eipnased  (he 
oompletentas  of  (he  wtiole  Jewish  nstion  (Ad^  nn. 

The  IX^mlcn,  aa  a  diatiuet  flemcnt  influoHfaif 
Itba  vitii*  eharaeter  of  tba  Jews,  data  bin  ^h^ 
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IkbykmUn  exile.  Unoertab  legends  point  to  ear- 
lier aettlemeots  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  AbjBsinta; 
but  even  if  these  settlementii  were  nuuie,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispeniou,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  ftjoih  had  succeeded  to  a  king- 
dom. Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which 
Jewish  communities  bound  by  common  laws,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and 
animated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
diiiiculties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  sccpe 
of  the  bw,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  txg- 
iiificance.  Outvrardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects 
both  ou  the  Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  DisiwMion  appears  to  ha^-e  been  the  clearest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  fkct  of  a  recognized  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  coimtry  by  re- 
ligious ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half  shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
(t6  8/5/>ax/A(N',  Matt.  xvii.  24;  cf.  Mishna,  Sltka- 
lim,  7,  4;  Joseph.  AnL  zvi.  6);  and,  in  part  at 
least,  Uie  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beaoon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Bosh-Hash  ina^  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
ui^ion.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  diflbrent  districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1 ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  §  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohammedan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Joet, 
Gtsch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  S''i7  n.;    Cic  pro  Flacoo^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  tlie  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
I^bylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  **  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our 
brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  lUl  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel  "  (Frankd,  Afonaisschrifl,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Partliu;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
oclong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  detuls  of  Uieir  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  9).  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hilld  the  Elder 
and  Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
Ctom  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
af  tho  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
tlie  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
was  followed  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  Great; 
iod  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
Che  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  ant\'ed  at  tlie  greatest  dignities,  and  Nis^ 
ibis  becsime  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-456).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i. 
1)  aie  oasually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 
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prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jeirtt 
faith  only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  tha 
Temple  (Joseph.  Ant,  zx.  2).  Large  settlemeufa 
of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islandi 
of  the  iEgaean  (Cos,  Ddos:  Josqih.  AnL  xiv.  10) 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesua. 
Miletus,  Pei^gamus,  Halicamassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c).  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  obtained  fix»m  the  Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  9 ; 
B.  J.  \ii.  3),  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connection  urith  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hellen- 
ists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alexan- 
i>kia].  The  Jewish  settlements  establisbed  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  1.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhi^  inhmd  to  Abyarinia 
(the  Fcdcisha).  At  Cyiune  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  7 
§  2;  JAsuif)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in 
habitants  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  an  inscription  ktdy  discovered  at  the 
latter  place  (Frankd,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  tLey  received  from  a  Roman 
governor  (cf.  Joseph.  AnL  zvi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserred  their 
veneration  for  the  **  holy  dty  '*  (Philo,  Leg,  ad 
Caium^  §  36;  m  Flacc.  c  7),  and  recognized  the 
univeraU  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  /.  c. )  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  m  Bab- 
ylon by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  k)nger  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  VorstwUen^  p.  52  ff.),  and  nc 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  tc< 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  StiU  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destro^-ed. 
After  t^e  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B,  J.  vii.  11>; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tngan,  a.  d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  Ixviii.  82).  The  insurreetion 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Eusd). 
//.  E,  iv.  2);  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe, 
as  the  banning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  conoeqimt 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalon  by  Pompey,  b.  c. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-TlberiDe  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importanee 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caiwn^  §  23  ff.).  They  wen 
&vored  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (Philo,  ^  c);  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Rome  (Frankd,  p.  459).  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  [Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numbere  (Dion, 
Ix.  6);  and  tiie  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  preaching  of  diristianity,  led  tu 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  95: 
**  tJudseos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantea 
Roma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a 
few  yean  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Aela 
xxviii.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently 
spicuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  tlie 
(Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  8aL  ill.  14). 

The  influenoe  of  th6  Diqwrsioq  on  the  fifld  ft» 
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of  Chrutiaiiity  can  acaroely  he  ovemted. 
Vh&  ooune  of  the  apottolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
rrgular  progreu  the  line  of  Jewish  settlementt. 
Tbe  mixed  asaembly  from  which  the  fint  conrerta 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  repreeented 
each  di\ision  of  the  Dupenion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
ParthianB  ....  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syri'i)  .  .  .  Parophylia;  (8)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Romans  ...  1.  and  these  converts  natuiaUy 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Apostles  in  the  interval 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apos- 
tolic missioiiS.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons 
are  all  Gredr,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
proedyte  (Acts  vi.  6).  The  churdi  at  Antioch,  by 
which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  Barna- 
bas of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Simeon,  sumamed  Niger ;  and  among  his  **  feJlow- 
lab(»en  *'  at  a  later  time  an  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apolloa  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviiL  94;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and  Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi. 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  8),  whose  names,  at 
least,  an  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Cllhurch  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  96,  xv. 
29,  xviii.  22),  as  it  bad  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion; and  thnmghmtt  the  apostolic  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  **it  was  necessary 
iiLvayKeuoy)  that  the  word  of  Giod  should  be  first 
spoken"  (Acts  xiii.  46),  and  they  in  turn  were 
united  with  the  mass  of  the  popuh^iMi  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "the  devout"  (ol  <rciS^/*cKo<), 
which  had  reoc^iied  in  various  degrees  **  the  faith 
of  tne  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Ajmm,  ii.  5;  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Caium;  id.  &  FlaC' 
vum,  Fraukel  has  ooUected  the  various  points  to- 
gether in  an  exhaustive  eaaay  in  his  Mcnatuchrifi^ 
Nov.  Deo.  ISdd,  409-411,  449-451.  Cf.  Jost, 
Gttch,  d,  JudttUh.  i.  336-344;  Ewald,  Geach.  d. 
VUkf  Itrael,  iv.  B.  F.  W. 

•  DISTAFF,  Prov.  xxxi.  19.     [Spinniko.] 

*  DIVES.      See  the  last    paragraph  under 

L^ZAAUS. 

DIVINATION  (□9i?D :  /lorrtfa,  Ec  xiU. 
T;  /mytfo,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  D^^f^?*  ^/iojccta, 

rene/fcucm,  divmatio^  Is.  xlvii.  9;  12711/,  ^iBvpur- 
lUsf  Ac.).  This  art  **of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
ure of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  lias  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  IVovidenoe, 
the  Deity  sufiers  his  will  to  be  known  to  mai, 
partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  char- 
acter or  elevation  of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  (9eouiWcit,  irBouauurTol,  iic 
araTiKoi)j  and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indica- 
tions of  the  future,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  obsffvation  (Gc.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin. 
txx.  5).  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
{Natural  (^rcxyot,  &B(8airrof )  in  which  the  me- 
lium  of  inspiration  was  transported  from  bis  own 
ixiividuality,  and  became  the  passive  instrument 
if  Aipematural  utterances  {yEn.  vi.  47;  Ov.  Afet. 
JBu  640,  <lkc.).  As  this  process  involved  violent  oon- 
^ulfions,  the  word  fut^ruHi  is  derived  froc  fud^ 
^€$ai^  and  alludea  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
iii«  hair  of  the  poMMd  seer  (Plat.  Tim. 
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73^  B.,  where  the  ftAms  ia  carefully  distlnguishwt 
from  the  wpo^^rrris)'  i^t  even  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  irreaistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  ws 
have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Pa.  xxxix.  8;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  diaracteristic  of  pretenders  to 
the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex- 
piicfi)i  and  probably  originated  m  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iiL 
89;  Joeeph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3;  Foxe*s  Martyrg^  iii. 
406,  Ac.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorauce  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arith- 
momancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
numcy,  Ac.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounta 
in  Cic.  de  Div. ;  Cardan  de  Sapientid ;  Anton,  v. 
Dale,  de  Orig.  Idol.;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Ant.  pp. 
409-426;  Carptov,  App.  CriL  540-1)49;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  ch.  viii.  ff.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  evoit  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modem 
New  Zealanders,  that  "  after  uttoing  their  karakias 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
of  trees,  the  flaah  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer '"  (Tayfer's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  omnmenced  in  fimaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato*s  femous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  &oe.  But  the  supposed  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  12;  Uv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii. 
11 ).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  ((jen. 
xli.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31 ;  Dan.  ii.  2),  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says  that  the  aa- 
trologers  would  make  even  the  Shall  rise  at  mid 
night  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in  obedienoa 
to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  dirination  is  ascribed  to  Pro> 
metheua  (.£sch.  Pr.  Ftncf.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  dt  Die.  1, 
and  Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  Devil  (Finnic.  Maternt» 
de  Errore,  Prooem. ;  Lactant.  ii.  16 ;  Minuc.  Felix, 
Od,  S7).  Tn  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  aO 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Brnm.  und  Bab.  p.  97). 
Simihu*  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modem  timos 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  1.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  diWnation  are  mentioned  ui 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  deserves  carefiil  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  fei 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  Ui«  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  in 

the  Egyptian  oourt,  Gen.  xli.  8.     (1.)  D'^tt^lll 

{ilfiynTtUy  Hesych.  3  w§p\  Uf^eiesv  koI  Ziocmieimp 

I  i^Tt^h**^^*^  '^4^*   Kpv^uurral)*     'Hiey  were  • 

SUMS  oir  Egyptian  priesla,  easjmA  for  learaing 
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{Itpoypofi/aarus)-    The  mitiie  may  be  dented  from 

^"^rji  a  ttyle ;  or,  aooording  to  Jabloiuki.  from  ao 
£^IOT^^  word  Chertom  =  ^aamo^iir^itf  (Geiien. 
s.  V.)-  For  otJber  ooi^ectiireB  see  Kjilitch,  Otn.  p. 
347;  Heidegger,  Hist,  Patr.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dliordamand 
=  skilled  in  science  (John,  Arch.  BibL  §  402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  hj  the  Persian  Rummai  (Cabnet); 
the  modem  F^^ttan  Zdlrgth^  a  table  of  letters 
aaciibed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  L  364),  the  re- 
noi^ned  Chinese  Y-king,  lines  disoovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  expUin  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  beoi 
written  (Hue's  C^tno,  i.  123  fi^.);  and  the  Jatnami 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kjempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  XV.) 

2.  D^p^rj  UtHpiaral,  Ex.  vu.  11;  Suid.  othtot 
iKsyov  sriivras  rohs  irtireulitv/x4yovs  '•  cor^'ectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  mvested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  I)anid  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezsar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  D'^B^DP  ihraoM,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D^DtJ??, 
^apfioKoi-  incatUatores :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
nigue  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them).     The 

original  meaning  of  ^W^  it  to  mutter ;  and  in 
Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere  l^erde- 
main,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  supposed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  ooi\jecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  ^tt73)  explains  them  to  be  "  astrologers,'' 
such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supjxMed  (frt^m  their 
power  to  foretell  eclipses,  Ac.)  to  be  able  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  ( Virg.  ^.n.  iv.  489 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xU.  263.  "  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton.  «'  A  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon,**  Shakes- 
peare, The  Tenqttst).  Women  were  supix)8ed  to 
be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  .Tews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  of  their  liability  to 
abuse. 

4.    Mi??^  Lev.   xir.   31,  xx.   6    {yvwrrtd, 

«eio&B ;  wizard$,  from  Vl^,  to  know :  cf.  wtiser 
Mann,  Huge  Frau^  as  ^aiftMy^  from  9dfifu) :  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  Uie  ftiture.. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  fix>m  a  certain  beast 
.  addua,  in  soape  like  a  man  {Kttrafi\€wdZa)y  the 
lones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
,'Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3;  Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii. 
•8;  Dehio,  DisquU.  Mag.  iv.  2;  Godwyn's  Mos. 
f  Aar,  iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  rk.  xvpul^ 
rura  fidpia  (&w  fuurrtKwy  (Porphyr.  de  AUUnent. 
h./.  For  other  bone  divinations  see  Rubniquis* 
China,  p.  65,  and  Pennant's  ScotUmd,  p.  88  (in 
^kerton). 

0.   n'^nlrt,  I^.  XX.  6  J  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3; 
hfyaffrpiiui9oiy  ytKpofUirrtis-  qvi  Pythones  eon- 

mlK  ventrfkfgm)  [D^t^K,  Is.  ib.  8].     The  woid 
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property  means  <•  spirits  of  the  dead/'  nd  Ita 
by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who  coniolted  thai 

OHM   btJO?',    Deut   xvia.    10;    ^    V^^, 

"  n*STj  '  ol  iw^pmrmvr^s  roht  y^itpoitt  J**""'*"* 
a  mortms  veritatem.  But  Shuckfonl,  who  denies 
that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  "  oonsulters  of  dead  idols,**  Connect 
ii.396ff.).  They  are  also  callfid  Pythones  ;fyy«irT«. 
rd\M  yvpl  n^Stfyas  Ka\oviUyovs  (Plut  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  Qc.  d€  Die.  L  19).  Hence  the  wycCiui 
n^evyat,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  (cf.  Tpffci^,  IL  xxiu.  101 ; 
"  squeak  and  gibber,"  Shakespeare,  Jul  Cat.)  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"fiimiliar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  Ac.;  1  Sam.  xxviu.  8; 

Ur.  XX.  27,  cf.  or§py6fuun'if.  Soph.  Fr<ig.).yit^ 
property  means  a  bottle  (Job  zxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  injlate<i  by  the  spirit  (9atfju>yo\fnrr4sh  like 
the  ancient  EifpvK\us  itis  &Mjnpias  yturr4pa^ 
iy96fi  At.  Veep.  1017,  "malum spiritum  per verenda 
natune  exdpiebat."    SchoL  in  Ar.  Pba.).    Of  this 
cbiss  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intended  imposture  nuig  have  been 
o^'erruled  into  genuine  neeromancy  (Eodos.  zlri. 
20).    On  this  wide  subject  see  Chiysost  ad  1  Cor. 
xii.;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Ammo,  67;  Aug. 
de  Doetr.  Christ.  §  83;  Cic.  TVsc,  Ditp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  j£n.  vi. ;  Crttid  Saeri,  vl. 
831;  Winer,  s.  v.  TodtenbeschuOrer ;  Le  Moyne, 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  993  ff.;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2, 
and  above  all  Bottcher,  de  Jnferis,  pp.  101-121, 
where  the  researeh  displayed  is  mamellous.     Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  ftxnn  the  demons  or 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  hauuted  tombs  and  cavenis 
(is.  Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications 
by  voluntary  fasts  (Mainaon,  de  IdoL  ix.  15;  Ught- 
foot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  MaU.  x.  1).     That  the  sup- 
posed if^xoyuoyrffia  was  often  eftstsd  by  ventrilo- 
quism and  illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this 
even  in  modem  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto 
CemnL 

6.  D^D^I?  DDJ?  {fAarTev6fjL9yot  fiarreiay'.  qui 
ariolos  ecisciteturf  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the  most 
complete  list  of  diriners  is  given  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  "  cutting," 
and  therefiore  may  be  connected  with  the  ChaU. 

]^lt?  (from  nta,  to  cut),  Dan.  u.  27,  ir.  7,  Ac, 
and  be  taken  to  mean  astrok)gers,  magi,  genethliaei, 
Ac.  {Diet.  ofAnL  art.  Attrologia;  Juv.  vi.  582  fE; 
Diod.  Sic.  u.  30:  Wmer,  s.  w.  Magier,  Sterne), 
Others  refer  it  to  the  KKitpofUmis  (ScboL  ad  Kur. 
Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  fets  was  ^-ery  fiunlliar 
to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  JLote,  ad  init,);  but  it 
required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Esth.  iii.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  83,  xviii.  18 ». 
Both  lots  and  digitorum  micatio  (odd  and  even) 
were  used  in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temote 
(Otho,  Ia».  Bab.  s.  v.  Digitis  micando). 

7.  ]3'^1?9,  Mic.  V.  12;  2  K.  zxi.  6;  observant 
somnia;  A.  V.   »«an  observer  of  thnes;"   kKt 
Soyt(6fi€yos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xis 
26,  where  probably  they  followed  a  different  reading 

torn  ^SV,  a  bird,  bpyiOoaimrst^)  ^  b  ix  Hh 
XaXaniUwmy  ^roxuC^/utmst  Las.  Cyr,  ,•  kwh  banh 
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Qeiiydi.  It  \b  derived  flnom  ]3^f  to  cuver^  and 
inay  mean  grneraUy  **  ludng  hidden  arts  "  (la.  ii. 
8;  Jer.  xzvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  undentand  it  oor- 
rectly,  it  refers  to  that  K&yvev  irttpar^ffria-u  (Suid.), 
irhich  wa0  common  among  the  Jewa,  and  whidi 
they  caJled  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
itancea  are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  liy.  9, 
10;  IK.  XX.  H'i.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  carious  disserta- 
tion on  it  see  Lightfoot,  a/i  Mali.  iii.  13.  A  belief 
in  the  significance  of  cbtance  words  was  Tery  prev- 
alent among  the  Eg}'ptian8  (dem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304;  Plut  de  h.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis 
from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sols 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  £gypL  iv.  144).  The  univeraality 
of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
Bchohu*  (Cic.  d€  Dit.  i.;  Herod,  ii.  90;  Viig.  ^n. 
vii.  116,  Ac.).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  <bc.  (Nioeph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Connect  ii.  376,  ^.;  Cardan,  de 
VarieUUt^  p.  1040). 

If  P.179  he  derived  fiom  T^,  it  will  mean 
*  one  who  fiiscinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  S^t. 
Vers.  (cf.  Yitringa,  Commeni.  ad  h.  ii.  6).      A 

belief  in  the  6^e<t\fibs  fiJurKo^s  (V"l  7^?)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  ScripCoie 
(Dent,  xxiii.  6 ;  Matt  xx.  15  ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  fiii 
p$oiniffi.rto  <rou  6  6^da\fUs,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
**Saul  eyed  David'*).  The  wcU-knvwn  passages 
of  Pliny  and  the  ancients  on  tl  e  stti(iect  are  cot- 
lected  in  Potter's  AnL  i.  383  ff. 

Others  agam  make  the  D^3p^  (Is.  ii.  A,  Ac.), 
"  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "  times  "  as  in  A.  Y., 
from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben  Ezra  on 
liev.  xix.  26)  and  other  SiocnifJeu,  as  lightnings, 
comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the  Etruscan 
Fulguratorm  (Cic.  Div,  i.  18;  Plin.  U.  43,  53; 
Plut  de  Superat. ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102;  Virg.  Eel.  i. 
16 ;  Humboldt's  Coitnos^  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Poflsibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
nbaervations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
•uid  West,  namely,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv. 
to,  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit, 
p.  541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabula- 
tion of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
**  monthly  prognosticators;"  Is.  xlvii.  J  3,  T\ptpa$ 
ro^njpcurOci  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  camUdif  others  as 
tttri  (Hes.  Opp,  et  D.  770;  Suet.  Aug.  92,  Ac.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expreesion  "  terebinth  [in- 
oorrecUy  "  plain,*'  A.  V.]  of  Meonenim  (enchant- 
ments)" [properly  "enchanters,"  or  "diviners"] 
refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of 
great  trees  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  328,  kabiLe  Grniis 
omeula  quercus,  Yirg.  Georg.).  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (C^en. 
Kxzv.  4;  Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  p.  142'. 

8.  0^0^099  {oUoyi(6/xtyot '  olnervantei  tm- 
yiria;  Pb.  Iviiti  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ae.):  A. 
IT.  > enchanters";  opkaomanU  (Bochait,  ffieroc  ii. 

V.  383\  from  0^,  to  kin ;  people  who,  Uke  the 
laflknt  PsyUi  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  i,  xviU.  4)  mi 
Hma»t\ta»  (SiL  UaL  UL  801), 
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'  Mi  qoonun  eantos  serpens  obllta  vensnl. 
Ad  quOTum  (actum  mites  Jaeuere  cerastii,'* 

wae  supposed  to  render  terpetits  innoeuona  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Ecol.  z.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Xicand.  J%&nac. 
162;  Luc  ix.  891;  SU.  ItaL  8,  495;  ^n.  vfL  753; 
Miebuhr's  TraveU,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  heroditar} 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt  iL  106  ff.;  Amob.  adv. 
UttU.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The 
whole  suldect  is  eihamtied  by  Boohart  (£fMros 
torn.  n.  iii.  6|  de  Am.  fide  wirdA), 

H>nj  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  '*  Win 
ing  by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  in  English 
G«i.  XXX.  27;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Tcr. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the 
word  meant  (as  the  Rabbis  say)  an  obeervaUon  of 
iv6lia  ff^pfio^iOy  Ac.  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxvlii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (PUn. 
//.  y.  XXX.  2;  Poll  Syn.  ad  Deui.  xvilL  10). 

_  • 

9.  D'^ptl^^Q  (^appaicoi:  makfid^  vene/ci; 
A.  Y.  "wizards"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  reveal,** 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  involve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of  Aquseli- 
cium,  Ac.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only  partially 
understood  (Mayors  Pep.  Superstitions). 

10.  ^Wl  '^^  (Areff8oKr«f  iwaoiH^:  tf*- 

cantatores)f  tiom  "^^p*  ft>  ^mk'  (cf.  bannen  = 
binden,  Geaen.  s.  v.).  [See  Deut  xviiL  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spella,  Ac  (Kca-^f 
94»i  and  Sfi^os  Uffiuos^  iGsch.  Awn.  29G; 

**  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  olankless  ehain  hath  bound  thev  " 

Matted,  1.  1). 

In  Onkeloe  it  is  rendered  V^'^t  ^  muUertr ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters  "  with  the 
Kduomanteis  (No.  5,  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Bebmants.  Alluded  to  in  Ea.  xxi.  21,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

Jerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  D^SHS  /i2  f|?  {rov 
hvafipwai  ^^Bow,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
^li^  iScXi},  or  as  Yulg.  commiscens  sagittas ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  {ad  loc.\ 
explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  \'arious  cities,  that  city 
being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
(Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  felling  on  the  right  hand  he  mardieii 
towaids  Jerusalem."  The  A.  Y.  "  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  viUhipofUunslai 
—  incorrectly.  The  arrows  used  were  partioc^ored 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Pietro  deOa  Yalle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attiilnited  it  to  diabolical 
agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat  simibr  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tae.  Qerm,  x.), 
and  among  the  Akuii  (Am.  Marseli.  xxxi.):  alM 
among  the  modeni  EgypCiani  (Lane,  ii.  111). 
"  But  J  another  kind  was  that  practieed  by  Eliaha. 

1 2  K.  ziU.  16  "  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vvig.  Erroit, 

■  -.  23,  7). 

12.  CkMoly  oonneelod  with  Uiii  waa  fvAe^  oi 
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Iffrdnrts  ^dfiBovs  .  .  .  wnrroicw  htvHipovv 
Sirov  s4potvTOf  Cyr.  Ales,  {ad  loc,)^  and  so  too 
llieophjuct.  Another  explanation  ig  that  the 
positive  or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question 
was  decided  hj  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of 
ipans  in  the  staff  (Godwyn,  I  c).  Parallels  are 
found  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  ^v$at  /ufptKiy^  fuurrt^yrcu 
^6\tfi),  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians 
(Athen.  Deipn,  xii.  7 ),  Chinese  (Stavoiinus's  Java  ; 
Pinkerton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called 
Niu^  Taylor's  Ntw  Zeal  p.  91).  These  kinds  of 
divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  caIIM  al  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Preiim. 
Diuert.  p.  89). 

13.  KifXiKOftoKTC^a,  Gen.  xtiv.  5  {rh  Kivbv  rh 
itpyvpodv  .  .  .  wrhs  Si  olvvur/iohs  oicvW^rroi  ip 
aitT^;  Hesych.  K6y9vf  trori^fnov  ^affikuc6v»  ^ 
qtio  augurari  «r)/eO-  Parkhurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Bruce's  Travels,  ii.  657)  "for  which  he 

would  search  carefully "  (a  meaning  which  IZ^nj 
may  bear.  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt,  and 
the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had  propheUc 
and  mysterious  properties  (Havemick.  Introd,  to 
the  Pi-nUittuch,  aid  loc.).  The  divimition  was  by 
means  of  radiations  fix>m  the  water,  or  from  magic- 
ally inscribed  gems,  Ac.  thrown  into  it ;  a  sort  of 
u3po/LuiKT((a,  KorarrpofACUfTtiaj  or  KpvffraXKo- 
fjLoyreia  (Cardan,  de  keruin  Varid,  rap.  93),  like 
the  famous  tmi-ror  of  ink  (I^ne,  ii.  362),  and  the 
crystal  divining  gbbes,  the  properties  of  which  de- 
pend on  a  natunl  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  {Faei-ie  Queene^  iii.  2,  19).  Jul. 
Serenus  {de  Fato^  ix.  18)  says  that  alter  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  "vocem  instar  sibili  edebat 
in  aquis."  It  is  curious  to  find  KvKiKOfuan-eia  even 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  {Daily  Bibl.  lUmtr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyptian  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  258.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyathomanteu  (Suid.  $,  v. 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2:  Ee. 
ixi.  21;  iwfpwTfiacu  iv  rots  yKmrrois^  1  Sam. 

XV.  23,  ^*[}i^  =  an  inquirer  [where  the  form  is 

C^S"^!*!]).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
six.  13)  consulted  as  "  idols,**  from  which  the  ex- 
cited worshippers  fancied  that  they  received  oracular 
responses.  The  notion  that  they  were  the  em- 
balmed heads  of  infants  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Rabbi  Elie- 
ser's  invention.  Other  Rabbis  think  that  they 
may  mean  <'  astrolabes,**  <lkc.     [Terapiixii.] 

15.  *HvaTO0-irowIa,  or  extitpicium  (Ea.  xxi.  21, 

KOTOiffKomiirdcrBai  aJ.    ^waTt   if.,   LXX.,    nWl 

*T3^!;i).  The  lii-er  was  the  moat  important  part 
of  the' sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74:  Suet 
Aug.  95;  Oc.  de  Dw.  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Edi^.  360). 
Thus  the  desths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestton 
were  ibretokl  tri  i\ofiow  rh  ffwap  ^v  Up^iov  (Ar- 
riar.,  Alex  vii.  18). 

16.  *Oveipo/tarrela  (Dout.  xlii.  3,  8;  Jndg.  vii. 
18;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  6,  4).  God 
^uently  revealed  himself  by  dfeama  when  the 
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•oul  was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  oooftafll 
with  the  body  (cffBoMra  yiip  fp^y  Sfiftaifw  Aofi 
frpiwerai.  Macb.  £um,).  Many  warnings  ooeui 
in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  Ac.).  Wc 
find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreamt 
such  as  occurs  in  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  81;  Plant.  Ctu^ 
cuL  i.  1,  2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  Tlie  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  oontid- 
ered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xlL  21-24, 
xliv.  7).    The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the  Holy 

of  Holiea  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviu.  2,  ^^3^,  Safiiip 

rii  &yta  rAv  ayUtp  hyofidCet,  X^ex.  Ms. ;  Hotftin- 
ger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  366).  That  there  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infa"  both  flpom  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-cebub 
at  Ekxon  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  "  Debir  quod  iios  oracukan  sive  re^ponswn 
possumus  appellare,  et  ut  contenUosius  verbum  ex- 
primamus  e  verix>  KaXitr^ipiov^  vel  locutorium  di- 
core  **  (Hieron.  ad  AjpA.  i.).  The  word  "  oracles  " 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acta  vii. 
38;  Rom.  iii.  2,  <lkc.).  On  the  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  de  Ot'acuUs ;  DicL  of 
Ant.  art.  Oraculum;  Potter*s  AnUq.  i.  286-326; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and  VtUg.  Err.  vii.  12,  Ac. 

18.  It  only  remuns  to  allude  to  the  fiict  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiariy  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served &ct  that  *^  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  {Relig.  MetHdj  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  firom  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xlii., 
Ac),  jei  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  ivaemble  than  {JL  xxii.  355;  and 
the  story  of  Clalanus;  Cic.  dt  Div,  i.  30;  Shake^. 
Rich.  //.,  ii.  1;  Daniell,  CwU  Wars,  ui.  62,  Ac.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Jie  RusL  5,  "  vanA  super- 
stitione  rudes  animoe  infestant,*'  Columell.  ii.  1). 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mmd 
witli  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed  the  frequent  de  - 
nunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  tempta< 
tions  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur.  J/eb.  Lex. 
pp.  253,  254).  But  God  suppUed  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unfidthful  that  the  nnekUon  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  Ac).  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and  Tliummim  bated 
until  the  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 
guidance,  from  that  time  dovmwards  (Ughtfbot, 
/.  c. ;  Blaimonides,  dr  Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7 ;  Afaor- 
\ii&De\,  Pntlt-gg.  in  DnnitL). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  prophets  believed  in  the 
r entity  of  necniniancy,  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture,  b  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  \hio^ 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  da^ 
And  }'et  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  HaU, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Lavafcer,  GkoviUa 
Henry  More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  oiMi 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  U»li 
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lo  bwti  Amy  Dony  and  Bote  CuJlenden  at  Bury 
ia  1604:  and  caoaed  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to 
glT0  up  a  beliflf  in  witcheraft  wm  to  give  up  the 
ffibJe."  We  reeommeDd  this  statement,  in  con- 
tnsi  with  the  sll  faut*univenal  disoelief  in  such 
supentitions  now,  to  thooghtlul  oonsidention. 
For  a  curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (6  Klix. 
cap.  15),  see  CoUier's  ^ccl,  Hitt,  vi.  366. 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hcnoe,  amid  the  general  infi- 
ddity  prevalent  Uuough  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
Iiord*s  c(Hning,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  wiU  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
tha  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Uar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  ymg- 
abond  Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19;  Acta  xix.  13), 
and  other  y&ifrtt  (3  Tim.  iil.  13;  Kev.  xix.  20, 
Ac.),  as  weU  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
$lfi\ot  ('E^tria  ypdfjLfJtara)  and  wpltpya  at 
Epheaus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  .Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  Hnrwrwyts,  Joseph.)  had  be- 
come dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  tiie 
Jewish  war;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephui  {B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  1, 2;  Ant,  xx.  5,  §  1, 
Ac.;  cf.  Matt  xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  HitL  t.  12).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  roost  Orientals,  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  AnL  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  interestiug 
sulgeet  will  be  firand  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  artide,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabridus 
BibL  Anliq.  cap.  xiL,  and  Bcttcber,  de  InferU^  pp. 
lOl  ff.  F.  W.  F. 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  I)eut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  k)st, 
are  stated  ib,  xxii.  19,  29.     The  ground  of  divorce 

was  what  the  text  calls  a  *1^^  ^Tl?t  on  the 
meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period 
of  the  X.  T.  widely  difiered;  the  school  of  Shai&- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  HiUel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  e.  y.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband.^  The  Pharisees 
wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these 
rival  schoob  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  81),  he  dechucs  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Yet  ftom  the  distinction  made,  **  but  I  say 
unto  you,"  w.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  he 
regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  *'  fornication  " 
as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
qnastion  of  bow  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

hj  ^^f^  ^3*?^*  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
if  dhorce,  Moses  meant  "  fornication,**  i.  e.  adul- 
tery, for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law 
**t^at  such  should  l>e  stoned  '*  (John  viii.  5;  Lev. 
XX  lO).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses*  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
'nat  Uie  mere  giving  "a  bill  (or  rather  'book,* 

^SP)  of  dlvoroeoient  '*  (comp.  Is.  1. 1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
wtmld  In  ancient  times  reqmre  the  intervention  of  a 


•  MMma,  Qittin,  Ix.  10     R  AMbah  aUows  divorn* 
If  tka  hvbaiMl  msrely  mm  e  wife  whose  appsMaoct 
him  better. 
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Levite,  not  only  to  seoire  the  formal  ooReotness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognisanoe  of  leigal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive  prac- 
tice would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  H^"??! 

and  doubtless  with  the  lax  general  morality  which 
ooarks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard  wouM  be  towered  (MaL  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the 
Gemar.  Babyl  6'tttiA,  9  (ap.  Seklen,  de  Ux.  Heb. 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public 
or  going  out  with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  ton. 
as  not  property  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight. 
But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole 
question  one  of  great  unoertauity.  The  case  of 
Phaltl  and  Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an 
example  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Sel- 
den,  quoting  {de  Ux.  Heb,  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Prof, 
p.  8  b,  (&c,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hus- 
band, when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  libel- 
lue  divortii ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  value,  and 
the  feet  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  husnand  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  7,  §  10).  Sak>me  is  noted 
(ibid.)  as  the  first  example  of  it — one,  no  doubt, 
derived  torn  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
laxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (a.  v. 
Khetcheidung)  in  supposing  that  a  man  might  take 
back  as  wife  her  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in 
the  cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died  or  had 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contemplated 
by  the  Uwgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases, 
and  therefore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  riew  taken  among  later  Jews  or.  this  sub 
ject,  see  Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  8,  §  23,  xvi.  7,  §  3 ;  VU, 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  vrith  the  views  of  Uillel.  On  the  gen 
eral  subject,  Buxtorf,  de  SpansaL  et  IHcort,  pp 
82-85;  Selden,  Ux.  Ileb,  iu.  17  ff.;  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  Ltnce  of  Motety  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

*  Dkoi'ce  in  the  New  TetUimenL,  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt.  v.  31,  32, 
xix.  3-G,  Mark  x.  2-12,  I^e  xri.  18,  1  Cor.  viL 
10-16,  and  perhaps  Rom.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  our  sul^ect.  If  our 
[jord,  as  u  probable,  spoke  of  divorce  more  than 
onoe,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Bfatt  v.,  —  as  the  oomparison  of  Matt  v.  l&with 
Luke  xvi.  17  shows,  —  and  the  passage  in  Marh 
with  that  in  Matt.  xix. 

In  the  Gospels  only  &iroA^,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  v»- 
ptfofitu  and  iubliifu  doiote  separation  of  mamed 
parties.  AU  three  are  used  <^  an  act  proceeding 
from  either  sex,  but  the  second,  and  probably  the 
third,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  first.  Jo 
elaasical  Greek  b.war4fAirt§  said  of  the  husband*! 
act,  and  iaroKei'm  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife*s  act,  are  the  terms  in  best  use,  but  iartfUm 
and  perhaps  other  wwds  are  to  be  met  with. 

Our  Lord's  dechratlons  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  foUowing  heads.  (I.)  llie  practice  ai- 
lowed  by  the  Mosaic  law  of  putting  away  a  wUi 
wiCcjut  crime  on  her  part,  and  on  &»  ground  ol 
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INnonal  dislike  or  disgust,  is  opposed  to  the 
original,  divine  idea  of  marriage,  according  to 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  are  joined  together  by 
God  to  be  one  flesh,  and  are  not  to  be  put  asunder 
by  man.  (2.)  He,  therefore,  who  puts  away  his 
irife  by  a  bill  of  divorce  without  her  crime,  causes 
her  to  commit  adultery  by  placing  it  within  her 
power  to  marry  another  man  (Matt.  v.  32).  Thus 
■ven  the  party  who  iuffen  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marrying  again.  (3.)  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
yiveures  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  the  adul- 
tei7  of  the  other  party,  and  marries  another  per- 
son, commits  adultery.  (4.)  The  same  crime  rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorced 
))enK>n.  In  explanation  of  these  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  ^rtt^  that  the  passages  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  qualifications  of  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  divorce,  —  irapfKrhs  \6you  rcop- 
y^last  *"<^  M^  ^*'i  wapKff^, — where  a  more  gen- 
eral word  wopvtla  is  used  for  a  more  special  one, 
fiotx*^^  and  with  it  can,  a  fortiori.,  include  certain 
rare,  more  hanous,  sexual  crimes.  A  similar 
qualification  must  doubtless  be  und^^tood  in  Mark 
X.,  Luke  xvi.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  as  Ijeing  too  ob- 
vious to  be  exjMPessed,  since  the  act  referred  to  in 
Mi^thew  was  by  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  actually  destroyed  the  first  union  by  a  new 
union  (1  Cor.  vi.  16).  Stoundh/^  Christ*s  words  go 
no  further  than  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opposite 
ease,  that  of  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  implied.  Thirdly^  it  may  excite  surprise 
that,  when  a  wife  had  no  power  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, Mark  should  speak  of  a  woman  putting  away 
her  husband.  But  Salome,  Herod*s  sbter,  did  this 
half  a  century  before  our  Lord^s  ministry  b^an, 
and  doubtless  without  formal  divorce  women  often 
forsook  their  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  to 
be  provided  fbr.  Fcurihly^  with  "  her  who  is  di- 
vorced "  in  Matt.  v.  32,  feao^ierhi  Kir^ov  wopytlas 
is  not  to  l)e  understood,  ana  consequently  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  case  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  person  would  suffer 
death.     (Comp.  Meyer  in  loc.) 

In  1  Cor.  vii.  two  cases  are  contemplated  by  Paul. 
TTie  first,  where  both  the  parties  are  IttU evert  (w. 
10,  11),  is  a  case  for  which  our  Lord  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Apostle  con- 
siders himself  as  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Christ,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  is  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  —  for  some  reason  short  of  her 
husband's  crime,  we  must  suppose  —  should  be 
separated  from  him,  she  is  to  remain  unmarried  or 
seek  reconciliation  to  him,  no  third  step  being 
allowable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  if 
the  husband  should  separate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  the  Apostle  conceives  of  a  separation  which  is 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
other  case  (w.  12-16),  one  of  the  parties  is  a  hear- 
then  —  a  case  for  whif^  Christ  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. Here  separation  must  proceed  from  the 
heathen  party,  the  Christian  party  must  be  pas- 
sive. The  Christian  party  must  not  regard  such 
a  union  with  a  heathen  as  unclean,  and  therefore 
sedc  to  ctisaolve  it,  for  the  marriage  relation  is  more 
haUom^ed  by  the  faith  of  the  believing,  than  pro- 
fimed  by  the  unbe  ief  of  the  heathen  party,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  arc  holy. 
tkx  if  the  heathen  party  withdraw  firom  such  a 
•oioM.  Ul  lum  not  b^  hindered  from  so  doing.     A 
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believer  in  such  drcumstances  ia  not  oonatiaiiied  U 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  union.  For  it  might  is- 
volve  endless  discords,  whereas  God's  caQ  to  believen 
contemplated  a  state  if  peace.  Nor  is  the  probaUil- 
ity  of  oonvennon  so  sti  »ng  that  the  believing  party, 
against  the  other's  wilL  shoukl  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  the  union  in  the  hope  of  sud*  an 
event  (ver.  16,  to  which  anather  turn  is  genenlly 
giveny. 

Here  the  important  question  arisea,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  allow  the  Christian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  marry  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  givea  in  tliia  spe- 
cific case  an  affirmative  answer:  many  Protestantf 
are  on  the  same  ude,  and  by  this  analogy  protect 
remarriage  in  cases  of  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  remark  ^rtf,  that 
X^piCofuu.  being  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep 
aration  witiiout  remarriage,  and  possibly  teraponrf , 
settles  nothing.  SeocmJly,  9ov\6c9  is  not  decisive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  constraint  are 
not  deariy  specified  (oomp.  Meyer  in  loc.).  The 
meaning  may  be  this :  that  the  believing  party  can 
regard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  with  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  Apostle 
in  such  a  case  would  disi^>prove  of  remarriage. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  Uie 
next  words,  *<  God  has  called  us  in  peace."  There- 
fore you  need  not  fed  bound  to  live  with  one  whose 
difierenoe  of  religion  or  disafifecUon  may  produce 
continual  jars.  "For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  '*  etc.,  t.  «■. 
the  possibility  of  something  so  desirable  is  not 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  thought  of  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Neandcr,  Stanley 
on  this  passage,  and  Tholuek  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  ot  the 
Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  opmion  that  Paul  contemplated  the  liberty  of 
marrying  agun.  For  otherwise  there  is  not  enough 
of  difference  between  the  Apostle's  two  cases.  In 
tlie  first,  the  wife  is  to  remain  unmarried  or  be  rec- 
onciled to  her  husband.  In  the  second,  she  ia  to 
remain  unmarried  —  according  to  the  sui^Msition 
—  without  seeking  to  be  reocmcUed.  Is  this  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Apostle, 
regarding  this  as  something  novel  and  ontdde  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements?  We  admit  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, yet  deave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
pbtnation  first  given,  which  allows  our  Lord's  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  a'ith  regard  to  all  rlnssw  of 
persons,  does  honor  in  conformity  with  the  Apostle's 
sphit  to  the  natural  relations,  and  yet  contempbtes 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  a 
tnensa  el  thoro. 

The  phrase  "  husband  of  one  wife  "  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  Titus  i.  6,  is  probably  to  be  understood  of 
successive  marriages,  and  not  of  simultaneous  polyg- 
amy, as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  9.  'Iliis  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  ekiers  must  ha^« 
been  based  on  the  finequency  of  divorce  and  of  mar- 
riage with  divorced  women,  which  to  a  (Christian 
would  appear  scandalous,  and  on  the  ground  <^ 
right  no  better  than  polygamy  itadf.  Some  per- 
sons, who  had  remarried  after  divorcing  their  wiw 
in  thdr  state  of  heathenism,  must  have  cntcnd  thr 
Quistian  church,  and  there  might  be  no  rqiaratioi 
of  the  evil,  but  this  rule,  preveiitirg  then  tnm  m 
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WBiDg  tht  ofilee  of  dder,  wm  a  protest  in  behalf 
tf  the  nnetity  of  marruige. 

Oar  Lord,  who  had  the  correction  of  one  'mor- 
moos  practical  evil  befbie  his  eyes,  haa  not  noticed 
many  questions  concerning  marriage,  as  for  instance 
eertain  disquafificattons  nUch  wot^d  render  it  void 
ah  initioj  but  haa  left  these  to  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  ChiisUan  Church  and  the  Christian  SUte. 

T.  D.  W. 

*  See  fiirther  on  this  sulgect,  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey, 
The  Seriptmral  Doctrine  tf  Divorce^  Boston,  1866, 
16nio;  liev.  Joseph  TVacy,  The  Bible  Dodrw  of 
Divorce^  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  July,  ISdft ;  and 
Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey  in  the  New  £nglander  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  1867.  A 

DIZ'AHAB  (nn|  '^^l  Karaxp^ca:  ti6t 
amri  ettplurimum),  a  plaoe  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  podtion  of 
the  spot  in  which  Muses  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Kobinson  (i.  147, 
li.  187,  note)  identified  with  Dihab^  a  cape  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  about  two-thirds 
down  its  length:  see  fturther  under  Wilderness. 
The  name  seems  to  mean  ^*  lord,*'  ».<.'*  possessor 

of  (Arab,  .i  and  ^<>  =  Heb.  bj?)  gold;" 

[or  perfa.  ^'^=  where  u]  probably  given  from  that 

metal  having  been  there  found.    See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

H.  H. 
•DOCTOR   {^aitTKoXos),  Luke  ii.   46,  or 
M doctor  of  the  Law"  (in>;io5t8i(4riraXot),  Luke  v. 
17;  Acta  V.  34.     [Lawyer;  Rabbi;  Scribes.] 

A. 
DO'CUSa(A(6ic;  [Aid.  Avirof ;]  Joseph.  Ao- 
yi^ir:  Dock:  Syr.  cDJOf,  i>Miib),  a  "Utile  hold' 

{rh  hxo^iiiLrMP'  muniiiuinaihiim)  near  Jericho 
(1  Maoc.  xvi.  15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptol- 
SBMBus  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  be  enter- 
tained and  murdered  his  &ther-in-)aw  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus, with  hia  two  sons.  By  Josephus  {Ant. 
siL  8,  1;  B.  J.  i.  2,  8)  it  U  caUed  Daigon,  and  U 
•aid  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  fortresses  "  (if,ufU- 
r«r)  above  Jericho.  The  name  stiH  remains  In 
iie  neighborhood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
sxodlent  springs  of  Ain-D^  which  burst  forth  in 
the  JVady  N'mo&''imeh^  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tahi  of  Quarantania  (TTtinrnfu/),  about  4  mUes  N. 
W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of 
sndent  foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptol- 
emy's castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was :  it  stood 
as  late  as  the  hitter  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
H  was  vis'-ted  by  Brocardus.  (See  Rob.  i.  571,  and 
the  quotitbns  in  572,  note  [and  also  his  Phyi, 
Geogr.  p.  255].)  G. 

IXXDAI  [2  syi]  OTST  [amoHni]-,  Aw^/a; 
[Vat.  A»3«ia;  Ales.  A«aliB;  Comp.  Aid.  with  17 
USS.  Afl#fat:]  IMia),  an  Ahohiie  who  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xzvii. 
4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  «ame  as  Dodo, 
whose  name  in  the  Ce^  and  in  the  LXX.  is  Do- 
jai,  and  that  the  words  ^  Eleasar  sor  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  abova  paonge  in  Jhronides. 
•"ilooo,  2.] 

I>OD'ANIM    (n^n^:   'PiJdioi:   Dodamm), 
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(Sen.  X.  4: 1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  eopies  [oT  the  H» 
brew]  and  in  mai^.  of  A  Y.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Rodaitdi, 

D^3^"l),  a  fomily  or  race  descended  from  Javan, 

the  son  of  Japhet  ((sen.  z.  4;  1  C3ir.  i.  7).  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name:  the  He> 
brew  text  has  both.  Dodanim  appears  in  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgnte,  Perrian,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  Ts^^um  of  Onkdoe;  Rodanim  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  version, 
and  some  eariy  writers,  as  Eusebius  and  Cosmaa. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  fovor  of  the  former; 
the  sttbsUtution  of  *Pddtot  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  fiunlliarity  with  that  name  (comp.  Es. 
xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  substituted  for  Dedan). 
Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardani 
(Gesen.  Thts,  p.  1266),  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  luving  been  modified  by  the  change 
of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmikar  and  Bomil- 
car,  Haniilcar  and  UamUeo.  Thus  the  Targum 
of  .Tonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Tslmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The  Dar- 
dani were  found  in  historical  times  in  Illyricum  and 
TVoy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
ori^nal  seat  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgie 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  CSiittim  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  as  more  ck)sely  related  to  them  than 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pdasgic  race  (Knobel, 
Volkertnftly  pp.  104  ff.).  The  simihuity  of  the 
name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dodanim  with  that  place;  but  a  mere  focn/ 
designation  appean  too  restricted  for  the  goieral 
tenor  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  {Comm,  on  Gen,)  iden- 
tifies Dodanim  with  the-  Daunians,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  Apulia;  he  regards  the  name  as  refer- 
ring to  Italy  generally.  Tlie  wide  and  unexplained 
difference  of  the  names,  and  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  Daunians,  form  ol^jections  to  this 

W.  L.B. 


view. 


«  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
iT  dto  name  used  in  the  A.  Y 
Isirtiv  frpm  theAlttm 


the  form 

[Bvl. 


DODA'VAH  (sec.  Dodava'hu;  VIJ'JI^ 
[fore  of  Jehovah]:  Aatila;  [Vat  ASfia;]  Alex. 
A8ia:  Doda'xu)^  a  man  of  Maiesha  in  Judah,  fiither 
of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's  alliance 
with  Ahaziah  (2  (Thr.  zx.  37).  In  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  (ht-  H^^  ad  loc.). 

DODO.  1.  (Sll'7  [amatory^  or  possibly  hie 
wncUy.  Aov9i  [Vat  A^vSct;  Alez.  AovSet]  and 
Aw9w4  [Alex.  A«8«cu] :  pntrutu  ejtu)^  a  man  of 
Bethlehem,  fiuher  of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's "thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr. 
xi.  26).     He  is  a  diflferent  person  from 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  Aov8(;  Vat.  -8ci;  Alex.  Xuaei 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  Afl^Saf:  patruui  eftu,]     Dodo 
THE  Ahohite,  fiither  of  Eleaaur,  the  2d  of  Um* 
three  "  mighty  men  **  who  were  over  the  **  thirty  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr,  xi.  12).    He,  or  his  son 

—  in  niiich  case  we  must  suppose  the  wwda 
^^Eleazar  son  of'*  to  have  escaped  from  the  text 

—  probably  had  the  command  of  the  second 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).    In  the  latter 

• 

passage  the  name  ia  DoDAi  01*1^ :  AtfSfo,  Alex. 
AtfoliB  [see  in  fiill  under  Dodai]);  but  this  form 
ooeurs  in  the  Hebrew  text   (Ceiib)  of  2  Sam 

xxiii.  9  (^Y^),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all;  and  in 
Joseihus  (AM,  vii.  12,  {  4,  AciScior);  and  is  be- 


as  that  of  WeolMl,  fnaoor.  1507.  whieh 
-A.) 
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iMid  by  Kenoioott  {ZHuertation,  <ftc  p.  134),  who 
kM  entnined  these  Mm  with  great  minutenesB,  to 
ae  the  oorrect  one.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome^ 
Qm.  Heb,  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  waa 
the  brother  of  Jease. 

3.  A  man  of  laaachar,  forefisither  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  rm- 
derings  are  remarlcable;  warpaH^K^v  aifTov'-  pa- 
trui  AffimeUch,  G. 

•  The    *< remarkable    renderings'*   referred   to 

make  iTt''l=«hi8  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instanoe  (Judg.  z.  1)  in  which  the 
father  and  grand&ther  of  a  Judge  are  both  men- 
tioned. Hence  an  early  Jevrish  interpretation  referred 

mI'^T  to  Abimelech,  and  made  Push,  Tola's  father^ 
the  son  of  some  brother  or  sister  of  Gideon,  the 
&ther  of  Abimelech.  But  such  a  relationship  is 
impossible;  for  Tola  was  <*a  man  of  Issachar/' 
while  Gideon  was  a  ^lanassite  (Judg.  yi.  16).  Even 
supposing  there  was  a  sister  who  married  out  of  her 
tribe,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
traced  through  that  line  instead  of  the  father's 
(see  Cassel,  JUchUr  und  Ruth,  p.  97).  H. 

DO'BG  (a^l  [fenrfui,  Geseii.  and  FiiretJ: 
Aot^Ki  [in  1  Sam.  zxii.  9,  Alex.  Acttry']  Av^), 
an  Idumean  (LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  1, 
6  Svpos)  chief  of  Saul's  herdmen  ("  having  char^ 
of  the  mules").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Abimelech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  Rave 
informatiou  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declinetl  the 
office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  priests  of  Nob  with  their  fimiilies,  to  the  num> 
ber  of  85  persons,  together  with  all  their  property 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22;  Ps.  hi.).  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  ("^^73, 

Tvpwjc^fitpos  Ncc(r<raf>c(v:  intu$  in  tnbtmaeuio 
Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  uicapable  of  a  Nasa- 
rite  vow  (Mishn.  de  Votity  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  ex- 
plahied  by  the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a 
proselyte,  attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act 
of  purification  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  Sncr.  Patrick,  Calmet;  Gesen.  p.  1069; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg ;  Thenius,  nd  loc.  in  Kwtg.  ex- 
eff.  Handb.).  H.  W.  P. 

DOG  &!?5  •  Kv^y^  Kvydptoy''  cants),  an  ani- 
mal frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses 
(Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (.Job  xxx. 
1).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and 
itreets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and 
•ther  oflSd  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii. 
i8;  2  K.  ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3:  Ps.  lix.  6,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  kvi.  3;  Hor.  ICp.  i.  2,  26,  »'canis  im- 
mundus  et  amica  luto  sus"),  the  terms  dog,  dead 
^ffi  ^09'*  f^^od,  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii.  13). 
Knox  relates  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who 
being  asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he 
lad,  replied  — «» Your  M^esty's  dog  has  three  pup- 
pies." Throughout  the  whole  Fast  **dog"  is  a 
tKm  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profkne  persons, 
ind  in  this  sens?  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting; 
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the  Gentiles  (Bev.  xxU.  15;  oomp.  Sehottgai.  Ajt 
Hebr.  i.  1146),  and  by  Mohammedans  respeeting 
Christians.  The  wanton  nature  of  the  de|(  ii 
another  of  its  characteristics,  and  ihett  can  be  nc 

doubt  that  T?3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  means  tcortum 

nVfle,  i.  q.  tthlj;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  25,  "A 
shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog,' 
Hesych.  Kvv4s  h»<uZt7s.  Stanley  (5.  #  P.  p. 
360)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of  Je«- 
reel  the  descendanU  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  .,0- 
ebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for 
ofl&l  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume; 
and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  tlie 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrivwi 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
bUU  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  affivint,  bnt  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult  — 
Suggee/ei-osk  or  dog-seller  beii^  the  most  oflensive 
epithet  that  one  Usbek  can  apply  to  another.  The 
addition  of  the  article  (roh  Kvyapiots,  Matt.  xv. 
26;  Mark  vil.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
tliat  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

of  a  dog*s  bite,  and  compares  *^^^  ^forcipea ; 

but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  firom 
0  •  .. 


>  »  dog. 

The  root  of  JTS  ^  »  unused  vecb  3^3,  Co 
ttrik€  =  Geirm,  Happen;  and  thence  to  betrhss. 
Gem.  kldffm,  Fr.  dapir.  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  Mssigns  a  different  meaning  to  3^3  : 
to  take,  seize,  and  hence,  as  applied  to  the  dog. 
"  the  seizer  "  (hnrpax).  See  his  addition  in  Gm, 
Ihbr.  und  Chald.  flandw.  p.  409  (6te  Aufl.). 

H. 
DOORS.     [Gates.] 

DOPH^AH  {TVI^J  [catde^dnvrng,  plaee 
of,  Furst] :  'PmfMued  [Aiex.  Pa^cwai'],  the  LXX. 

apparently  reading  *n  for  *T :  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  DcmH 
where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  Wildkbkess- 

H.  H. 

DOR  nVsf  and  "lOT  [a  habitation},  Joab 
xvti.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [In  Judg.  1.  27  and  1  Chr 
vii.  29,  A(6p;  in  Josh,  and  1  Kings,  ^cyacSSci/^ 
Nc<^9a8fi^,  etc. ;]  1  Maco.  xv.  11,  [13,]  A«pa),  an 
ancient  royal  dty  of  the  Canaanites  (Joah.  xli.  23), 
whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Haaor, 
against  Joshua  (Joah.  xi.  1, 2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  Phcenicians  on  the 
coast  of  S>Tia  (Joseph,  lit.  8 ;  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  8).  Jo> 
sephus  describe  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west 
Ixmler  of  Manasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan 
(Ant.  V.  1,  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  8;  B.  J.  I.  7,  §  7),  near 
Mount  Carmd  (c.  Apion,  ii.  10).  One  old  author 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  tma  of 
N^tune,  while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Phopnicians,  because  the  neighboring  rodsy 
shore  abounded  in  the  small  shell-lsh  from  which 
they  got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland. 
Palastinn,  p.  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  wHbSr 
the  ten^tory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  thoi^  allotted 
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to  MKMMeh  (Jodu  xvu.  U;  Judg.  L  37).  Hm 
origimJ  inhabitants  were  never  expelled ;  but  during 
the  praperuus  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  tbej 
mra  made  tributary  (Judg.  L  27,  38),  and  the  ktr 
ter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iT.  li).  TrypL^n,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathaia  Maccabeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  In  Dor,  the  dty 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  11 ).  It  was  subeequently  nbuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  JnL 
xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  uumotnis,  bearing  the  legend  A«pa 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
oopal  city  of  the  province  of  Pakettina  Prima^  but 
was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury (Hieron.  in  Epiiaph,  Pcuda). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephua  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Cseearea,  on  the  way  to  Ptule- 
mais  **  ( Omom,  s.  v.  Dora),  Jmt  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tant&ra^  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Doroy  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  mto  iLe  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  30  fl.  or  more  in  height,  which  fornu  the 
landmark  of  TantiLra,  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  isLuidji. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Cornel,  steep  and  parti^JIy 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  "  border,"  *>*■  coast,"  or 

'«ngion"  of  Dor  (DQ)  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xL  3, 
xii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  11)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  bdng  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawin  who  paa- 
ture  their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L.P. 

DCyRA  (A«pa:  Dora),  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  13, 
25.     [DOK.] 

DOR'CAS.   [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  {^opvixitntt  [Dorymifwt]), 
fiither  of  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Macron  (1  Maoc.  iii. 
38;  3  Mace.  iv.  45).  As  this  PtoWmy  was  in  the 
lervice  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  fiither  Dotymenes  is  the  same  Dwym- 
nes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  T.  61). 

DOSITH^US  (A«<r(0cot:  DotUheui).  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maccabaus  in  the 
lattle  against  Timotheos  (2  Maoc  xii.  19,  34). 

a  This  pasasijpB  was  a  great  puale  to  the  o!a  geogra- 
au«n,  not  only  from  the  corrupt  ifading,  wv8aMi«, 
aentkmed  above  [which  the  A.  Y.  derived  from  the 
ildine  edition ;  Rom  Tat.  Sto.  read  A«ra««f ,  Alex. 
Stvrraf  J,  but  also  from  the  axpresilrto  still  found  in 
Ihe  text,  Tov  vpftOMC  rw  lurfiimt ;  A.  Y.  "  the  great 
ifeilt : "  Utanlly,  « the  gnat  saw."  The  knot  was 
tut  by  Beiand,  wbo  eonjeeiarsd  UMst  inpioioasly  that 

tpiav  was  tlie  translation  of  *l^tVQ    Muior  w  a  | 
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2.  A  horse^eoldier  of  Baoenor's  company,  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Go^iias,  was  cu*  down  by  a  Thiacian  (3  MacCi 
XU.35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
lUOunced  the  law  of  his  fiithers,  and  was  in  the 

camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Raphia  (3  Msec.  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Hieodotus  to  sssassinste  the  king.  According  tc 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  ldng*s  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  iJimiiUv  ri¥a)t  who  was  sUin  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  teUs  us  it  was  the 
king's  physieian  who  thus  perished.  Dositheus 
was  perhaps  a  chambfiriain.  W.  A.  W. 

4.  (Aoo-^tfeof  [Alex.  AofffiOtof ;  FA.^  AcMrti^c, 
FA.*  AflM-ffteeot:  Do»ihtut\,)  »  A  priest  and  Le- 
rite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
£^;ypt  (Ekth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  6)  as  one  of  the  "  com 
matiders  of  the  forces "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor, 
though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  mon- 
arch. B.  F.  W 

DOTHAIM.    [DoTUAv.] 

DOTHAN  (once  )^n\  Dotha^ik,  and  in 

contracted  form  ^Hi;  possibly  :=  too  loefii  — 
Gesen.  pp.  333,  568;  [Vat  Alex.  Sin.]  A««ac<^ 
[Rom.]  Ac»0cctii  [exc.  in  Gen.,  where  it  has  A«r 
0a<m] :  Dotkatn  [in  3  K.  Doihan,  but  ed.  1690 
Dothain\)y  a  place  first  mentioned  (Glen,  xxxvii.  17/ 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Shet^iem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (3  K.  vi. 
13),  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  hones 
and  chariots  of  fin  surrounding  ^  the  mountain  ** 

C^nn)»  on  which  the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.;  but  later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  —  than  evidently  well  known  —  as  a  landmark 
in  the  account  of  Uolofemes*  campaign  against  Be- 
thulia  (Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3, 18,  viii.  3).  The  ehange 
in  the  name  Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text, 
from  which  this  book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  and  V'ulg.  text  —  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  Judea*'  (*lov- 
So/of  for  Awroias ),"  and  all  these  passages  testify 
to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of  the  country 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  £s- 
draelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  ( OnomattiofM^ 
who  places  it  13  miles  to  the  K.  of  Sebaste  (Sama- 
ria); and  here  it  has  been  at  length  disooverod  in 
our  own  times^  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &c.: 
and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  133),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end 
of  a  pl^  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  6  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jenia,  and  sepanted  only  by  a  swell  or 
twoof  hills  flnom  the  plain  of  Eadraekm.  The  Tttl 
or  mouod  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  hrge  (''huge,'*  Van  de  Velde,  i.  864);  at  iU 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  q;>ring.    Close  to  it  ia 

saw,  which  was  a  corruptioo  of  *1^tZ7^t3   MUkor  m 

"  the  pMn  *'  (leland  pp.  742,  748). 

b  It  is  right  to  My  that  the  true  site  of  Dothaa  wm 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Babbi  ha-Paiohl,  A.  > 
1800  (see  Zuni's  extract  in  uoCes  to  Benjamin  of  Tn> 
deh^  Asher*B  ed.  VL  484K  •»!  to  Sehwaia,  a.  ».  IMi 
(p.  168);  **nt  oeftlier  of  these  tiavaUeii  givw  mf  U- 
ooont  el  Jn  site. 
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Ml  aiiofefil  road,  nmniiig  N.  and  S.,  the  renudni 
of  the  miMive  (Jewish  ?)  pavement  of  which  are 
lUU  diiAinguiahable  (Van  de  Velde,  pp.  369,  370). 
Hie  great  road  from  Beiidn  to  F^j^  also  paaaei 
near  Dothdn  (Kob.  iii.  122).  The  tradiUonal  site 
was  at  the  Kkan  Jubb  Y^mf  near  TeU  H^,  at 
the  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations 
in  Rob.  ii.  419.)  It  need  hanllj  be  said  that  this 
position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requiiementi 
of  the  narrative.  G. 

•  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  Dothdn  still  clings  to  this  site, 
though  no  viUage  exists  or  lias  existed  there  fiar  a 
long  pmod.  Near  the  ruins  an  now  lai^  dstems 
(from  which  no  doubt  the  name  was  derived),  such 
as  in  that  country  are  liable  at  times  to  be  left  dry, 
as  lu4>pened  to  be  true  of  the  one  into  which  Jo- 
seph was  put  by  his  brothers  (Porter,  in  Kitto's 
Daily  Bill  lUuatr.  i.  345,  ed.  1866).  Its  situation 
on  the  present  line  of  travel  from  EasUJordan  to 
Egypt  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history; 
for  it  is  implied  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  great  thoroughfiue  which  led 
ftom  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  great  centre 
of  traflao  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  ftraelj  p.  134,  2d  ed.)  speaks  of  meet- 
ing there  "  a  long  caravan  of  mules  and  asses  laden  " 
(lOce  the  Ishmaelites  of  old),  **ou  their  way  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt."  See  also  Asher's  /te'nei-af^ 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela^  ii.  434,  and  BibL  Sacra^ 
X.  122.  Precisely  here  is  found  at  the  present  day 
"the  best  pasturage  in  all  that  region,"  and  thus, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  sons  of  Jacob  went  from  Shechem  to  Dothan, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  very  pl%oe  which  herdsmen, 
such  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  supplies  of  their  previous  pasture- 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Shechem  about  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  be  easily  reached.  The 
TeU  or  hill  on  which  the  ruins  are  now  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  brief  account  of  Elisha:  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  the  king  of  Syria  could  staticm 
his  forces  so  as  to  "  compass  the  city,'*  and  how 
**the  mountain"  could  appear  to  the  prophet's 
servant  "  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  "  (2  K. 
fi  16, 17).  H. 

•  DO  TO  WIT  (A.  V.  2  Cor,  viH.  1),  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  obsolete,  meaning  to  make  known. 
'<  Do  "  was  fonnerly  used  with  other  verbs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  sense  of  **  to  make,'*  "  to  cause." 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright*s  Bible  Word-Book,  pp. 
l6Sp  168.  A. 

DOVE  (Ydndh,  njS^:  w^purr^pdi  oolumba). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  fktMn  its  second  mission  with 
an  otive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
light  is  alluded  to  in  Pa.  Iv.  6;  the  beauty  of  iU 
plumage  in  Ps.  Ixvlii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks 
and  v^ys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28  and  £i.  vii.  16;  its 
mounfttl  roioe  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii. 
7 ;  its  harmlessness  in  Matt  x.  16 ;  its  simplicity 
In  Hos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  16, 
d.  14,  Ac.o  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Ge- 
nnitta,  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  fh>m  an 

•  •  ThomsoD  {Land  and  Book,  i.  416^18)  dsKribes 
f  sry  ftilly  the  hi^lts  of  tiis  RMtem  dovs,  end  shows 
ftow  azaetly  they  Ulustrste  the  Scripfeora  allusions  to 
MlbM     ThsPiataDlstlnUviU.18"rafrrsioakind 
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unused  root  ) V  (^V),  to  grow  warm  (eonp*  Aalb 

i^y^y   to  hum  with  anger,  and  Gr.  lalpm) 

None  of  the  other  derivatioDs  pnpoiad  for  the 
word  are  at  all  probable;  nor  can  we  with  Winer 
rt^gard  a  word  of  this  form  as  piimitivB.    It  is  sim- 

ilar  to  n^*^tD,  from  the  root  3^19.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  The  pigeon-cot  is  an  universal  feature  in 
the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt  In  Persia  pigeon- 
houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  dweUinga 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dimg  as  manure. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  Ix.  8.  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Ascalon  as  the  hauut  of  the  Syrian  Venue,  sayi: 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  dovea  — 
sacred  by  immemorial  Agenda  on  the  spot,  and  oU- 
ebrated  there  even  as  Ute  as  Eusebius — still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in 
the  sandy  hollows  witliiu  the  ruined  walls."  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Assyrians  and  Babyk>niana  in  honor  of 
Semiiamis.     Ilbullus  (i.  7)  says :  — 

**  Quid  refamm  ut  volitst  orebras  inlaeta  per  urbss 
Alba  PalsBstiiio  sanota  oolomba  Syro." 

This  explains   the   expresuon   in  Jer.  xxv.   38, 

nj'Vn  ^'inq  ^390,  u  tmn  before  the  fieroeww 

of  the  dove,'*  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xM. 
16, 1  16).  There  is,  however,  no  rqiresentation  of 
the  dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that 
it  oould  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed;  and 
the  word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.  (^  (Sesen.  Tket, 
p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  26,  in  describing  the  fiunine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  u  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  wu  toAd  for  five  peees  of  silver** 

(D^3vnn,  Keri  a^arn-T :  <r^^  wtpicr^ 

p«if:   ttercori*  oohtmbanHn).      D^3V^*in,  u  e. 

D^f'l'^  ^yiy  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit 
ordure.  Tl^ere  seems  good  reason  for  taking  this 
as  a  literal  statement,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
besieged  were  such  that  they  did  not  heritate  even 
to  eat  such  revolting  food  as  is  here  mentioned 
(comp.  Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  32;  Bfaurer  on  9  K.  vi. 
25).  The  notion  that  some  vegetable  production  ia 
meant  which  was  called  by  this  name,  may  be  com- 
pared with  thefoctthat  the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali 

■j  I*  f I  iVl  ft  M    av^  =  sparrows*  dung,  and  in 

Qeraian  the  attrfaUda  is  called  TeuftkdrtcL 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S    DUNG    (D^JV^'Tl,  ckiry6nk»i 

Keri,  D'^SI'^DT,  dUnfAt^m:  K6vpos  v^pwrwpmwi 
gtereuM  eoUtnbarmn),  Various  explanations  haw 
been  given  of  the  passage  in  2  &.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  fiunine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  as 
exceasive,  that  ^  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silvn',  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.'*    TV  old  ver* 

found  at  Daoksseas,  whose  foathos,  aU  easep*  Ibi 
wings,  are  literally  as  yellow  as  fold ;  they 
■mall,  and  [oAen]  kapt  In  oagss." 


DOVE'S  DUNG 

iod  very  manj  uoient  oommentUon  are  in 
hfor  of  a  titenl  inteqvetation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Bochtft  {Hieroz,  iL  572)  ha*  labored  to  show  that 
it  deootea  a  apedei  >f  cieery  "chick-pea,**  which 

be  nyt  the  ^Uabe  eaU  usndn  (^LLamI),  aiid 

tometimes  improperly,  dove's  or  sparrow's  dung. 
UnnKus  suggested  that  the  chirydnim  may  signify 
the  OmithofffUum  ttnibeUittuMy  "Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
remarks  (English  Botatty,  iv.  130,  ed.  1814):  "If 
UnneuB  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort  of  dew  to  the 
derivation  of  onuthoynkun  (birds*  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymoloj^ist^.  May  not  this  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  always  accom- 
panies the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine?  One 
Diay  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colors 
in  the  green  and  white  of  tbu  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  deacription  which 
IMoaoorides  gives  of  his  omithogalum.**  (See  also 
Linnasus,  PixeiectioneSy  ed.  P.  D.  Giaeke,  p.  287.) 
Sprengel  ( Comnient.  on  Dioecorides,  U.  173)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Unnsus.  Fuller 
{HisceU.  8(tcr.  vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the 
Urm  the  crops  of  pigeons  with  their  undigested 
contents.  Josephus  {Ani,  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's 
dung  might  have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer 
(Obiervat.  iii.  185)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
dung  was  a  valuAble  manure  for  the  cultivation  of 
melons,  it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  &ese  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  refuted  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  regard 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Olsius  {Hierob.  ii.  30) 
and  RosenmuUer  (NU,  ad  BocharU  Ilierce,  ii.  582) 
have  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  oonftises  the  Arabic  {JCL^^,  the  name  of  some 

ipeciea  of  saltwort  {Sabola)  with  {Jf\t'^i  cicrt\ 
a  "  vetch,**  or  chick-pea.  The  ezphmation  of  Un- 
nieus  appears  to  us  to  be  Ctf-fetched ;  and  there  is 
no  evklenoe  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivalent  to  dove*s 
dung.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  {Kuz-kendemj  Arabic^) ;  also  some 
alkali-yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Saltola 
(osAfwifi,  or  usndn,  Arab.).  In  &rar  of  tiiis  ex- 
planation, it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
TeHfeiadreek  ("  devil'v  dung  ** )  as  expressive  of  the 
odor  of  nmfoBtida  (see  Geseniua,  Tht»,  p.  616). 
The  advocates  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  exprea- 
skm,  namely,  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used 
as  food  during  the  si^e,  appeal  to  the  fcJlowing 
reference  in  Josephus  {B.  ./.  v.  13,  7):  "Some 
persons  were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to 
search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
eatUe,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there, 
and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  they  now  used  for  food;**  see  also 
Gusebius  (Ecdu.  Bitl,  iii.  6):  "Indeed  necessity 
forced  them  to  apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing; 
uid  gathering  what  was  no  food  even  f>r  & 
llithiest  of  irrational  animals,  they  ievonrea  it" 
Telsius,  ?dio  is  strongly  in  &vor  of  the  literal 
meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage  fix»ni  &u- 
loni  (  HemornbiL  ii.  c.  41):  "Cretenses,  obsidente 
HeteDo,  ob  penuriam  vini  aqnarumque  jumentorum 
arina  litim  aedasae; "  and  one  much  to  the  point 
Vov  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
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]  1316  so  great  a  &oiine  distressed  toe  Rnglbh,  tkit 
"men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pigtoiCt  dwigy  Lady  Caleott  {Saipt.  Herb.  p. 
13U)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is  meant  the 
Omiikoyalum  wnbeUakm,  We  cannot  allow  thlr 
explanation;  because  if  the  edible  and  agreeaUt 
bulb  ci  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  inipoariblc 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  Ac.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced  the 
language  of  Kabdiakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Uezekiah  (2  K.  x^iu.  27:  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  difficulty  in  bdieving 
that  so  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in  the 
extremities  of  a  horrible  fiunine,  have  been  $oid  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and  four 
pence.  We  adopt,  therefore,  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  (CtmunenL  1.  c):  "  The  above-stated  focts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from  de- 
ciding.'* W.  H. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  agrees  with  those  who  think 
some  species  of  vegetable  food  may  be  meant,  which 
of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  have  been  very 
coarse  and  cheap.  "  llie  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  given  to  a  kind  of  bean,  on  account  of  some 
fimcied  resemblance  between  the  two.  This  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most 
quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex- 
traordinary edible  mixtures.'*  See  Land  and  Book, 
iLaOO.  H. 

DOWRY.     [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  (SpaxM^:  daackma;  [Tob.  v. 
15:]  2  Maoc.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ; «  [3  Maoc.  iu. 
28;]  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  diflerent  talents. 
The  Jews  must  hare  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in  Egypt  and  it  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted  for  their  own 
shekels;  the  Phmnician,  used  at  Aradus  and  by 
the  Fenians;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  hi  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia. 
The  drachnue  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively, 
during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  gn. 
troy,  58-5,  and  66.  llie  drachms  mentkmed  in  2 
Mace,  are  probably  of  the  Seleucida!,  and  tfaereforr 
of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at 
that  time  reduioed  to  about  the  same  wdght  as  the 
Roman  denarius  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  superseded  by  it.  Hiis 
explains  the  remark  of  Josephus,  6  oiKKot  .  .  . 
*ArTtircbr  S^yfTOi  3paxMt  r4a<rapas  (AnL  iii.  8 
§  2),  for  therour  Ptolemaic  drachms  of  the  shekel, 
as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  were  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachmiB  [Money;  Silver,  piece 
ok].  R.  S.  p. 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  folfowing  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon  **  tiie  two  Hebrew  words 

Tan,  )S^,  and  TVifiiiln,  ^^STI.  The  simiknty  of 
the  fonns  o^  the  wofds  may  easily  account  for 
thU  confusion,  especially  as  the  maacuUne  pSnral 
of  the  former,  TVinitim,  actually  assuroeb  («n  I^m. 
iv.  3)  the  form  Tannb^  and,  on  the  other  hand 
Tannim  is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tam^ 


«  In  the  lint  and  n^ood  of  these 
has  dkfraekmom 
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■In  In  JEb.  uiz.  3,  xizii.  2.  But  the  words  appear 
to  be  iittite  diBtlnct  in  meaning;  and  the  dutinc- 
tion  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  presenred 
by  the  LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in 
Job  zzx.  29;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xlili.  20  (crcip^ycf);  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  dx^yoi);  in  Jer.  z.  22,  xlix.  33  (oroov 
Boi);  in  Ps.  iliv.  19  (r6w^  Kcuc^atvs)]  and  in 
Jer.  ix.  11,  ziv.  6, 11.  37;  Mic.  i.  8  {ipdHoyrts)- 

The  feminine  plural  HIST)  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3 ; 
a  passage  altogether  difierently  translated  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  always  implied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  njj^  ("ostrich")  and  ^S  ("jackal"  ?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  i-ather 
to  sonic  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  taimUn  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  " 
in  Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  zzz.  29.  llie 
Syriac  (see  Winer,  Rtabo.  s.  v.  Sckakat)  renders  it 
by  a  word  which,  according  to  Pococlce,  means  a 
"jackal "  (a  beast  whose  peculiarly  moumftil  howl 
in  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tanmn,  ]^3ri  (plur.  D'*?^ari), 
u  ahmys  rendered  as  9pdicw>f  in  the  LXX.,  except 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  Kirros.  It  seems  to 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or 
the  seAfO  being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  tiiat  sense.     When  referring  to  the  sea 

it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  ]p^V  ("  Leviathan  "),  as 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  and  indeed  tms  latter  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.  by  9pdKwv  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  26;  Job  xl.  20;  Is.  xxvii.  1;  and  by  /Atya 
Kfiros  m  Job  iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21  of  the 
great  sear^monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants ci  the  deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to 
it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with 
"  Leviathan  "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job 
vii.  12  (Vulg.  cetos).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9, 10, 12  {  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xd.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphoricaUy  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  11.  9;  £z.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2;  perhaps 
Pa.  Ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
«re  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
srocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.^ 

0uoh  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  O.  T.  In 
the  X.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  Ac.),  as  api^ed  metaphor- 
ically to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  De\il,  and 
fUitan,^*  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being 
liotAted  by  the  s}-mhoUcaI  meaning  of  the  image 
sther  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ng  creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
yi  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature 
w  distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  exten- 
^*.^       ■  ^^— ^— ^— — — .   ■  ■ 

o  eeeeniuB  derives  it  fhxn  an  obsolete  root  73^1, 
looiteDd." 
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sive  prevalence  of  dragon -wonhip,  and  mriilifunii  oi 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  nm 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  East,  especially  ic 
Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  cSf  Bel  aaid 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  West,  more  particulariy 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  <rf 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollc 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iil.).     [SKRPKKr.] 

A.  B. 

•  DRAGON-WELL  (Neh.  u.  13,  A.  V  )^ 

but  more  correctly  FouirrAiN  (7^$)«  It  is  meu- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  Nehemiali's  night-excur- 
sion around  Jerusalem  (see  Neh.  as  above).  It  is 
one  of  the  uncertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  dty.  Bobinson  assigns  reasons  for  sup> 
posing  it  was  a  later  name  for  the  Gihon,  whidi 
Uesekiah  stopped  up  or  concealed  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Ohr.  xxxii.  3,  4,  30),  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Bibl.  Re$.  i.  473,  514,  1st  ed.).  Barelay  {City 
of  the  Great  King^  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  places  it 
there,  and  conjectures,  among  otlier  expluiations, 
that  the  name  may  have  come  from  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  sculptured  on  the  trough  w  curb-^tone. 
Tlie  LXX.  substitutes  Fountain  of  Figs  for  the 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  QemsaUm 
u.  da$  heil.  Land,  i.  272)  that  the  Dragon-weil  of 
Nehemiah  was  the  Betlic»da  of  the  N.  t.  (John  v. 
2),  and  that  Bethesda  is  the  present  Hnmmdm  eth- 
Skefn  (Bath  of  Healing),  near  one  of  the  western 
avenues  to  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  in  that  case 
the  WeU  fidls  within  Jerusalem,  and  not  outside  oi 
it  so  as  to  be  within  the  path  of  Nehemiah  *s  circnit, 
whose  olgect  evidently  was  to  survey  the  mini  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  David  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[Jerusalem,  III.]  Sepp  traces  the  name  to  a 
popular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  waters.  He  gives  some  curious 
proofe  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  supentition  among 
various  nations.  (See  also  Rob.  BibL  RtB,  i.  507, 
Ist  ed.)  In  regard  to  Hnmm&m  eik-Shefa  it  may 
l)e  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  first  mod- 
em traveller  who  explored  this  remarkable  welL 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
Bibl,  Sncrn,  1843,  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  (DenkNaUer, 
p.  73  ff.)  and  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
531  ff.)  have  repeated  the  examination.  H. 

•DRAM.     [Daric] 

DREAMS  (D'llD'bn:  iv^wwui:  tomnia;  Knif 
fhryov  in  LXX.,  and  irar*  6vap  in  St  Matthew,  an 
generaUy  used  for  "  in  a  dream  *').  The  Scriplond 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by 
dreams  has  been  so  often  supposed  to  inxxilve  miieh 
difficulty,  that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams 
generaUy,  before  enumoiiting  and  dassifying  Ciic 
dreams  recorded  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  main  difiference  between  our  sleqxing  and 
waking  thoughts  I4)pears  to  lie  in  this, — tlai,  is 

b  The  applloaliao  of  Is.  xxvii.  1  fprnn  Br<  xs  « 
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iw  httott  OMe,  the  perceptive  facmuee  of  the  misd 
(the  MOtttional  powera,o  and  the  imagination  which 
aombines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  nhich  we  control  thuse  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  pioduoed  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing:— 

"  But  know,  that  in  tho  soul 
Are  many  leamr  fkculties,  that  serve 
Season  as  chief:  among  these  Fancy  next 
H«r  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  nenses  represent 
She  fbnns  imaginatioM,  aery  shapes. 
Which  Rmson  joining  or  ilipjoiolng,  frames 
All  what  we  aflirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  :  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.'* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  \ivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
nonally  gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque;  the  emotion  of  sm^jrise  or  incredulity, 
which  arides  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
imlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being 
in  dreanio  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive 
and  inclined  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
^-ague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in 
.«Ieep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succe»- 
»ion  of  events. 

Such  is  usuaDy  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dnanis,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognized  by  the  experience  of  many,  hi  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on,  as  it  were,  from  without,  and  so 
to  ha^-e  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real;  on  the  other  we  ha%'e  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  eitlier  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  su(;ge«tion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in  fact 
b  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any 
UD^9  eause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by 
oorsdves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
imagination,  or  by  other  men,  generall;  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
«]80  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  although 
meofMry  and  imagiiuttion  supply  most  oi  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physicsd  sensations  of  cold 
uid  beat,  uf  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actua.  impres- 
lions  of  toimd  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sug- 


o  Tliese  powers  are  to  be  careftiilj  dlstingolBliBd 
sa  m  ButI<nr*A  Analogy^  pert  i.  c.  1)  tttxn.  tlie  orgoiM 
brou|h  wl  k'h  they  trs  exercised  when  we  are  awake. 
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gest  dreams,  and  the  physical  orgaiis  of  speech  wL!^ 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  eraotiont 
of  the  dreuner.  In  the  second  pUce,  instances  havf 
been  known  where  a  few  wonU  whispered  into  a 
sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  ton]  ex- 
tends to  its  slewing  as  wdl  as  its  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  be  per> 
mits  created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication 
with  it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  ae 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  because  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  port  of  the 
genenU  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memoi7  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  io 
EccL  T.  3 ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  liistory  of  tho 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  sleepuig  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.^  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  religion,''  dwells  on  dreams  and  "risions 
in  deep  sleep "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1, 
3,  5 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  Joel  ii.  28,  ^.,  dreamers  ci 
dreams,  whether  true  or  fidse,  are  placed  beknr 
"prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners; "  and  aim- 
ilariy  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  "the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  proph^.' 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
fluently  of  trances  {iKvriff^is)  uid  visions  (^ 
rturlai,  6pdfAara)t  dreams  are  never  referred  to  as 
vehicles  of  divine  revebttion.  In  exact  accordance 
with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  suck 
dreams  were  granted,  for  pr^iction  or  for  warning . 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant: 
Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abiraddch. 
(Gen.  XX.  3-7);  Laban  (Gen.  xxzi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5):  of  Phiftnoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  I'i): 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  ion.,  iv.  I(m8);  of 
the  Magi  (MaU.  U.  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matti 
xxvii.  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So 
it  is  m  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-9),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  1^15),  of 

I      6  Zm  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  is  finnid 
I  in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology  — 

'AAA*  ovt  2^  riMi  iiirnv  cpcieftcr,  ^  Mpija 

*H  Kol  orripdvoAoy,  Koi  ydp  r*  orop  4k  Attfc  iath, 

Horn.  XL  1.  fit 
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Jonpli  (Geo.  zzxvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  R.  iiL 
B),  and.  in  tlie  N.  T.,  of  JoMph  (MaU.  i.  20,  u. 
IH  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  obaerred,  moraiver,  Uwt 
they  befeng  especially  to  the  eariieit  age,  and  be- 
come less  frequent  as  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
increase,  llie  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  ** visions  of  the  night"  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
to  shame  the  fledaehoods  of  the  Chaldaean  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  the  power  of  interpretation, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth  latent  therein  (comp. 
St  Paul's  mhracles  at  Kphesus,  Acts  six.  11,  12, 
and  their  eflect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  ah  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  h,  as  we  call  it,  '*  providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all 
his  thoughts;  and  suooudly,  that  it  la^-s  &r  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  aflected,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revielation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

A.  D. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars:  —  1.  MatoiuLi.  2.  Color  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  llie  nnleriaU  were  %'arious,  and  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  uf  a  tree 


C''}5?*pT  A.  V.  "  fig-tree  "  —  and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Arabic  name  for  the  fig,  rtn,  or  tren)y  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a 
similar  material  in  later  times.  Josephus  ( l^/<  § 
2)  records  this  of  fianus  {ive?iri  fi^y  iiwh  B4»ipmv 
•XP^y^^vov) ;  but  whether  it  was  niade  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  Afier  the  Fall,  the  skins 
of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Arrian, 
M.  cap.  7,  §  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  periods :  the  adder tih  (/Tn^H)  worn  by 
hUyah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on :  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  /ATfAwr^  (1  K*  xix.  13, 
19:  2  K.  ii.  13),  hof>JL  ((>eii.  xxv.  25),  and  Upjtts 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  may  l)e  connected  with  topi. 
etymoiogically  (SaaLichiitz,  Archmd.  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,    however,   prefers   tlie  notion  of    ampUtude^ 

"13^,  in  which  case  it  =  "^'7^  (Mic.  ii.  8; 
TktMw.  p.  2J).     The  same  material  is  implied  in 

the  description  O^Q?  b^S  W""^ :  hf^p  latrii. 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  I.  8),  though 
these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  prophet:  and  in  tlie  comparison  of  Esau's  skin 
to  such  a  robe  ((^en.  xxv.  25).  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  a  prophet's  ofiice  from  its  mean  appearance 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  %-ii.  15).  Pelisses  of  sheep- 
ikiii  ^  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the 
Rast  (Uurekhardt's  Nottt  on  Bedouitu,  i.  50).  The 


a  The  sheep-skin  coat  U  frequently  represented  In  tbe 
srulptures  ot  Khoraabad :  it  was  made  with  sleeves, 
worn  over  the  tonic  :  11  fell  over  ths  back, 
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adiereth  worn  by  the  king  of  inneveh  (Jon  in.  i) 
and  the  '*  goodly  Babylonish  garment  "  (bond  ^ 
Ai  (.losh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  diflbrent  character, 
dtlier  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  ftirs,  or  the 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  Tbe 
art  of  weaving  haur  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  eariy  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  zxxv.  6);  the  sock- 
ckith  used  by  mourners  was  of  this  matoial  [Sack- 
cloth],  and  by  many  writen  the  addertth  of  tbe 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  camel*s  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  poor  of  that  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3), 
probably  of  goats'  hair,  whidi  was  employed  in  the 
Roman  ciUdum.  At  what  period  the  use  of  won] 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  ss  oottt  n 
and  linen,  became  known  is  uncertain :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  Uie  flocks  of  the  pastoral  fiimilies  being 
kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviil.  12):  it 
was  at  all  times  hugely  employed,  particulariy  for 
the  outer  garments  (Lpv.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11, 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  l*rov.  xxvU.  26,  xxzi 
13).  [Wool.]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  cethoneik 
m  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xzxvU.  8,  23)  seems 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day, 
with  the  finer  materials;  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally  appears 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  presen'ed  in  our  cotion ;  cf.  BoUen's  Inti'od. 
ii.  51;  Saalschiltz,  Archdul.  1.  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2,  XcOo/u^kij  /uir  jroAcIrcu 
tiivtov  rovro  OTifuxlyfty  x^^°^  It^P  ^^  ^^ov  tifitis 
KoKovftty)'  No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn 
(rvin  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidentiy  applied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
in  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  aoqtuunt- 
ance  of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  maimfacture  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we 
Iiave  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kmd  being 

named  sheth  {tDW}^  and  at  a  kter  period  Mta 

(^2l),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  formei 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quaitcf 
whence  the  material  ¥ras  procured :  the  term  chut 

(n^n)  was  also  applied  to  it  from  ite  brilliant  ap> 
pearanoe  (Is.  xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  6,  riii.  15).  ft  is  the 
fi^ffoi  of  the  LXX,  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xri.  19.- 
Kev.  xviii.  12,  16),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  ff.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealtii> 
(Gen.  xli.   42  ;  Prov.   xxxi.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  19). 

[Linen.]  A  less  costiy  kind  was  named  bad  (T^ 
Kly^of),  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the 
liigh-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23. 
3-2),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14) :  it  is  wcrthy  of  notice 
in  reference  to  its  quality  and  appoarsnoe,  that  ii 
is  the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ek 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  6,  xii.  6;  Rev.  xv.  6) 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  i§fU\iyoy  (Eecloa. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Limek].    Ths 

Hebrew  term  sddlfi  O^iy  =  dr^iSr,  and  $aim 


and  tenninated  in  Its  natural  stale.    The  people 
Ing  it  have  been  identified  with  the  flSfsrHI  ( 
M'fMtwA,  p.  108). 
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a  fine  kind  of  linen.  especiiJr  adapted  for 
Runmer  maXj  as  distinct  from  the  iirftbailiy  which 
iras  thick  (Talmud,  Mennch.  p.  41,  1 }.  What  may 
havte  been  the  distinction  between  Bheah  and  BOilln 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  paj  ticular  kmd  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  zviii.  12):  the  term 

mtufti  OB^  :  Tplx^'^or;  Ea.  zri.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
I'ul  meaning  [Silk].     The  use  of  a  mixed  material 

(taoyttf:  KlfiSriKou,  i.  6.  ^purioiw,  LXX.;  iunt- 
ZMKtifif¥0Vj  Aquil.;  ipi6Ktyoy,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
art  wuol  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  six.  19 ;  Deut. 
Kxii.  11),  on  the  gruund,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was  resened  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  Leg.  Heb.  BU,  ii.  32),  but  more  probably 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  genial  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  Color  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(BUrk  ix.  3).     Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  («.  g.  SW,  Y^,  "Tin)  are  connected 
with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to 
this  quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14;  I^.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
Ixiii.  3):  white  was  held  to  be  peculiariy  appropriate 
to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  cf.  Hor.  SaL  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Kev.  iii.  4,  5, 
\v.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the  ctihmcth 
pissim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxrii.  3,  2'4)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "coat  of  divers 
colors  '*  (woiJc/Xof :  polymta,  Vulg. ;  comp.  the 
Gmek  wdjnrtiyy  ll'  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
a*ikle!i,  as  in  the  versions  cS  Aquila,  iurrpaydKtioSf 
Kapwutr6st  and  Sjrmmachus,  ;(cfpf9orr<{i,  and  in 
the  V^ulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  tnlarUy  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
bave  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
preriously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Es^'pt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (^^^^  :  $4purrpoy'-  veil^ 
A.  v.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxIy. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  E^'V'ptiaiis  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fectkxi,  and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  variooi 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stufiSi.  The  el»- 
raents  of  ornamentation  were  —  (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25;  cf.  Wilkin- 
icn's  Egypdam^  iii.  125);  (2)  the  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.);  (3)  the 
iddition  of  figures,  probably  of  animaU  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
CMC  of  gannents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
:abemacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  Thew 
jerioes  may  have  oeen  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
•r  ent  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  att.iched 
>y  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
wcnU  afipear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
cattem  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinc^rn, 
«<»rding  to  Talmndical  writers,  between  ctMMu«if^ 
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work  and  needlework^  or  as  nuuked  by  ti.e  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  npj7*7,  nudkwork^ 

and  D^n^lTl)  needUwork  en  both  tideg  (Judg.  f . 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  latter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simple  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
brvitkred  robe*  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  L  c).  Hw 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  dcMfibed  la 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (nhS^tZ^, 
Ps.  xlv.  18),  and  at  a  later  period  with  aiher  thiead 
(Joseph.  AnL  xix.  8,  $  2;  cf:  AeU  xii  21),  were 
worn  by  royal  peraonages  :  other  kindt  of  em- 
broidered lobea  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (Ex.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  00;  Pa. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  iht  Hebrews:  the  Babylonians 
and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21;  Ez.  xxvii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Kor  does  the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
been  foUowed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed  robes  were 
imported  firom  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  L  8),  par- 
ticularly from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used 
on  account  of  their  HA^i^siveness:  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xri.  Vi^  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24) 
were  oocudonally  w«n  Mfihit  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  v^tn  Ml^re  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  l^rians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitiah  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Es.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (EsL  viii. 
15),  are  aU  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews:  hanoe  Ezekid  (xxiii.  12)  describes  the 

Assyrians  as  V^bj?  ^fl?^/»  Ut.  chtkedinper- 
/ection:  according' to  the  L^X.  thrdpv^  wear- 
ing robes  with  hnndaome  border *,     With  regard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  ^{[Tintp 

D^bnn?)  {nJ^poi  3airraf ;  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [Ez 
xxiiL  15^;**  cf.  Ov.  M<eL  xiv.  654,  nulra  picUi)^ 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  fiuwing  (Gesen.  Tketmw.  p 
542;  Uyard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  namtSy  fomUy  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robet.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  &shions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  an 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniform 
ity  in  all  ages:  the  modem  Arab  dresses  much  aa 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  hea\7  and  warm,  the 
latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  iUustntions  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  gnstt 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  represent** 
tiona.  Witl  ragard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
I  identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Aa- 
I  syriar  r*n]pture^,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  ^• 
J  denoe  instxffident    The  figures  in  tlie  painting  U 
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)j  Wilkir.K>n  (Am.  F.gjgiL 
d.  396),  uid  mppoatd  bj  him  \o  npmeiit  iJie  u-- 
fItbI  of  Jotepb'i  brethrm,  an  dreued  in  «  muner 
M  nhiDea  with  our  idcM  of  Hebrew  onMume :  the 
more  important  penorugs  wear  h  double  lunic,  the 
upper  oae  coiu(mct«i  »  u  to  pnu  over  the  Ml 
thoulder  tsA  ania  the  right  vna,  leaving  the  right 
ihouider  expoaed;  the  Kmuita  *ear  DOthing  more 
Ihui  \  ikirt  or  Icilt,  nachiog  &om  the  bini  (o  Che 
knee.  Wilkinion  luggeat*  KiDie  coUitfral  naisons 
for  doubting  whether  they  wen  rmlt)'  Jew):  lo 
which  we  maT  idd  a  Airtber  objeetjon  that  the 
pmeiti  which  theie  penont  bring  with  them  are 
urtt  what  we  ihould  eipect  from  Uen.  iliii.  11. 

I  '«rtain  Gguiea  inKribed  on  tlie  face  of  a  rock  at 
HMatim,  near  Kermuiahah,  were  luppoaed  by  Sir 

II  K.  Porter  to  tepreaenl  Samaritan!  captured  hj 
Shalmaneiier:  tbtj  are  given  in  Vaui's  Ninttdi. 
p.  372.  Thei*  nJulpturM  are  now  recognized  aa  of 
a  latfr  date,  and  the  figuiea  eridenlly  iifiiueiit 
people  of  liifftrait  nations,  for  the  tiiiiin  are  alt«- 
nalelj  ihort  unri  long.  Again.  Ferlain  figuRI  dia- 
covered  at  Ninetth  have  bewi  pronounced  to  be 
.leirs:  in  one  initance  the  nreaence  of  hatl  and 
l>oola  1>  the  ground  of  ■tfaitificatloD  (Ikinoini, 
.VramA,  p.  li»T;  comi>»tiii)r  Dan.  iii.  SI);  but  if, 
u  we  ahull  hertalter  ahott,  tin  nrigintJ  wordt  in 
Dan.  taavE  lieen  miiundoitoMl  by  our  tnntlaton, 
110  cvndu«lon  can  be  drawti  ^m  the  pmenfe  of 
these  arUclei.  In  another  instimce  tbe  figures  are 
simply  draaed  in  a  abort  tunic,  with  times  reach- 
ing norly  to  [he  elbon,  and  confined  al  the  waiat 
by  s  ginilc,  a  ttyle  of  drcM  which  wai  ao  widely 
apread  Ihrouzhout  tbe  Fait  that  it  ia  impoaihle  to 
pronounce  what  prticubir  naliiui  they  may  have 
belonged  to:  tlie  atyle  of  head^dtesa  awnu  an  ob- 
l^vtion  to  the  auppoaitjou  that  thej  are  ^t'n. 
Theee  figures  are  gicen  in  Bonomi'a  Kintrth.  p. 

mi. 

The  TOilume  of  the  men  and  women  waa  itry 
■iniihir;  there  was  mffident  diflerence,  however,  lo 
nirrk  the  wi,  and  It  was  atrictly  forbidden  (o  a 
woman  to  wear  the  ^peitdaga  (^7?:  vm^), 
sticb  ui  the  nlufT,  tignet-ring.  and  other  omatuentt. 
iir.  according  \ft  Jos^ihus  {AfU.  iv.  8,  §  4-3),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  a*  to  a  man  to  wear 
tiie  outer  mbe  iTih^W)  of  a  woman  (Deut.  oii. 
5):  the  re*»n  of  tlie  prohibition,  according  to 
Maiinonidea  (.Ifor.  Ntboch,  iii.  37 1.  Ijdrg  that  such 
wii  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carpio*,  Apiar. 
p  514);  but  more  probably  it  w»  burd  upon  the 
gjneral  principle  of  propriety.  Weelall  firat  dc- 
icribe  the  iob«  which  were  common  to  the  two 
■exe*,   and    then    thoae   which   were   peenhar   to 

(1.)  The  ciAontth  (nj.h?,  whence  the  Greek 
KllAr)  waa  the  most  naential  article  of  dress.  It 
wu  a  closdy  fitting  garment,  raembllng  in  fbmi 
lod  QBo  our  aAtr^  though  unfortunately  translated 
coot  In  the  A.  V.  The  mataial  of  which  it  wae 
mtat  WW  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From  Jo- 
shua's 1  bsenalion  (.inf.  iii.  T,  J  4)  wiOi  regard 
to  the  mt'it,  that  it  wai  o'iik  ix  Suarr  wtpiT^ii^uI- 
Tur,  we  may  probably  infer  that  tbe  ordinary  ct- 
lionrUi  or  tunic  was  made  in  tiro  piewa.  which  were 
■twn  together  at  (he  aidea.  In  this  caae  tbe  ^iti^v  < 
■Uo^i  worn  by  our  Lon]  (John  lii.  33)  w» 
jither  a  angular  one,  or,  as  ii  more  probable,  waa , 
tbe  tipper  tunic  or  ne'UL  'fhe  primitive  eelimrtii . 
«■  wlllwut  aleeree  and  leKbeil  only  to  the  knee. 


t  side,  as  (hat  a 
pOKin  m  rapid  moLon  was  opined  (S  Sam.  li.  9l'  1. 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x't^'i  (»ehBl  1»  (1»  wrista  and  auklew- 
lucb  was  probably  the  ctiJimtii  fiHb»  woni  bj 
Joaepb  ((kti.  lurii.  S,  93),  and  Tainar  (3  Sam. 
liii.  I8|,  and  thai  whicb  the  priest*  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  T,  {  2).  It  wal  In  either  case  k^t  clow 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Gikdle],  and  the  Bild 
fnrmed  by  tlwi  overiapfHng  of  tbe  robe  aerred  as  an 


Dn^,  mJud,  A.  T. :  we  nuy  compare  the  me 
of  the  term  -vufimf  ■>  applied  to  (he  Spartan  rir- 
gioa  (Plut.  Lye.  14),  of  (he  Ij[in  fwAis  (Vir^. 
Otorg.  i.  99a),  and  of  our  eipreasion  ili-ipptd. 
Thus  It  Is  said  of  Saul  afto-  having  taken  of)'  hU 
i^ywr  gBIniPiils  mj?'  *  ^■™-  "'*  '^'-  "^ 
Isaiah  (ti.i>.  2)  when  he  had  put  ofThitMckclDth, 
which  was  uiually  Hom  over  (he  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  Hi. 
6),  and  onl*  on  s|ieeial  oocaaiDna  ncil  the  akin  (9 
K.  vi.  30);' of  a  aarrior  who  has  cast  ofT  bii  mil- 
itary cloak  (..Km.  ii.  16;  cf.  liv.  iii.  2.1,  inrrni,, 
nadijuf);  and  of  Peter  without  his  lUier'a  cent 
(John  III.  T).  The  same  eipreanon  is  etsewben 
apphed  to  the  poorly  clad  (.lob  uii.  G;  Is.  Mil.  T: 
Jamea  Ii.  19). 

The  abo%-e  wood-cut  (fig.  1]  rqnaents  tbe  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  iv 
celionriA  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  ia  abown  in  fig.  4. 

Ill  fill.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  tbe  mod- 
em Beiouin:  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaviag  sn  ample  fol' 
pocket.  Over  (lie  ti 
striped  plaid,  ^'  '  ^ 

(2.)  The  tidin  (l^'TD)  appars  to  ban  ben  • 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (airSir,  I JCX.),  which  migbt 
be  used  in  rariout  ways,  but  eepedally  as  a  ni^t- 
shirt  (Mark  tiv.  Gl;  cf.  Her.  ii.  06;  SchbrsHT's 
Lri.  In  X.  T.  a.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  ^im 
in  the  Syriae  N.  T.  ■■  =  rtM/mr  (Luke  lii.  9U) 
and  A/mov  (John  xiii.  4'.    Tlw  matwial  er  iwta 


1  Id  Jndg.  iIt.  12,  13  {Aiit,  Mrl, 
4.  V.;,  ProT.  mi.  94,  mud  It  iii.  83  (Jlnt  limn, 
k.  v.);  but  in  mmect  tfane  jataga  it  there  an j- 
thlog  la  dcddi  iti  ipecific  meuing,  Tlie  I'lJ- 
mndinl    irritan    ocadoniilijr   d«crih«    the    Uiliih 


ng.  3,  A  Badontn.  (Ljoeb,  Drad  Sm.) 
[laOA,  or  talUth]  under  thkt  uuue,  u  bdn^  mMk 
(if  fins  linen:  hence  lightfool  (EztreUnTiotu  on 
Utik  liT,  bV  IdentiGee  the  o-hpJ^v  worn  bj  tbe 
jroung  nun  u  m  Inliih,  «hich  he  had  put  on  in 
hifl  haate  without  hii  other  gartnenta, 

(3.)  The  nu-U  (b^^J^)  m  an  ufpa  or  ucond 
tonic,  ttie  diflereuM  bdng  thmt  it  was  )ang«  than 
the  finL  It  ia  heiic«  lenDed  in  the  LXX.  Airr>t^ 
Tit>  roHiiiTit,  and  pTohabl;  In  thin  kiik  the  t«nn 
%  applied  la  tin  et'toorlh  pautm  {3  Sam.  liiL  IS), 
(uiijing  that  it  nuhal  dcntn  to  the  reel-  The 
acerdotai  me-U  a  dnwhere  described.  [Prieht.] 
&■  an  article  of  ordinary  dren  it  WM  Horn  by 
kinfi  {1  Sain.  uiv.  t),  pn^hete  (1  Sun.  uviii. 
U),  ooblea  <Job  I.  20),  and  joutha  (1  Sani.  ii.  19). 
It  nuj,  hmrarer,  ba  doabted  whether  the  term  li 
•nd  in  ita  ipecl&e  nnae  in  th«e  paaaagee,  and  not 
nlh(T  in  ila  broad  etp»dagiaU  Mnae  (from  '79> 
ta  cover),  for  anj  rolte  tJut  ciianced  to  be  T;om 
MS-  the  cdhauA.  In  the  LXX.  the  rendeiinga 
tar;  between  iwtrt&nn  (1  Sam.  iriii.  4;  9  Sam. 
liil.  18;  1  Sun.  ii,  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  Co  an  upper  garment,  and  apecially  uaed  in 
John  ni.  T  for  tlw  linen  coat  worn  bj  the  Pbcmi- 
dau  and  Sjriau  Gdiermeii  (TIim^]'!.  in  L  c), 
lnr;uiff  (1  Sun.  ii.  19,  it.  3T,  uiv.  4, 11,  iiviii. 
14;  Job  nil.  m,  ly,itn  {Job  i.  30),  nuKii  (1 
Ou.  xr.  ST ;  Job  li.  13),  and  timoHmt  <^  mii- 
1);  \ja.  viil.  T).  abovin^  that  f^anerall}'  ipealdng 
It  waa  regarded  aa  an  upper  ({arment.  Thii  fUr- 
tha  appeart  from  the  pHtM^^  in  which  notice  of 
it  occur* ;  in  1  Sam.  iviii.  4  it  ia  the  "  robe  "  which 
Jonathan  Knrt  lakea  off;  In  1  Sam.  uvlii.  14  it  la 
Ihe  "mantle"  In  which  Sanud  la  enieloped:  Id  I 
Sam.  I*,  ai,  it  ia  Uw  "  maotla."  the  akirt  of  which 
'd  rent  (cf.  1  K.  u.  30,  where  the  n^S^  li  ilm- 

WjUaUad);  in  1  Sam.  nlv.  4,  it  b  (lie '<  robe," 
mAa  which  i^aal  dqit  (gtaxnllj  the  "^^7?  i™  •" 

mi):  and  In  Job  L  90  ii.  IS.  Il  >■  the  'inaiiCs 


hlchberenda  [cf.  Ear.  ii.  3,B);  In  tbeae  .mwi^ 
evidently  deacribea  an  outer  robe,  whether  ilu 
mlih,  ta  the  ne'U  itaelf  uaed  aa  a  maUh.    Where 


travcUera  general])'  wore  two  (Joai^.  AM.  ivii,  G, 
{  T ),  but  ttic  practice  wat  ibrUddoi  to  tlia  dlaciple* 
(Matt.  I.  10:  Lukeii.  3]. 

The  dreaa  of  the  middle  and  upper  claaaea  in 
modem  Egypt  (Gg.  3)  illuatrale*  (he  cualoraa  of 
the  Hahrewi.  In  addition  to  the  ahirt,  they  wear 
a  long  teat  of  atriped  ailit  and  cotton,  called  ka/ltin, 
deacrnding  to  the  anidea,  and  with  ample  aleevea, 
ao  that  the  handi  may  be  concealed  at  pleaaure 
'Die  girdle  aunoundi  thia  reat.  •Hia  outer  robe 
oooaiata  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gUlbtk,  witb 
aleevea  reaching  nearly  to  the  wiiat  In  cotd 
weatbei  the  oUs  ia  thrown  over  the  ahouUacB. 


Ptg.  S.  An  iRfpUaa  oT  the  uiijiar  elan*.  (Use.) 
(4.)  Ilie  ordinary  outer  garment  jonalsted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  doth,  proliably  r» 
^  'in^  In  ihape  a  S<x>lch  plaid-  The  lize  and 
t  would  vary  with  (be  meani  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  tami  referring  to  it  an  —  luUrU 
(n'jtJtP,  occaaionally  UT^V),  which  appears  U 
'  Lve  tisd  the  bioadeit  aenae,  and  tametime*  ia  put 
r  clotbea  genenlly  (Gen.  mv.  3,  uivii.  34;  El 
iii.  33,  uii-  8;  Ueut.  i-  18 r  U.  iii.  7,  It.  li, 
though  onoa  uwd  ipeciScallj  of  the  wanior'i  ekali 
(It-  It.  G):  btatd  (1^?).  which  ia  more  uaual  In 
apeaking  of  robe*  of  a  handaome  and  aubeUnlial 
character  <(ien.  uvii.  IB,  ili.  42;  Ei.  um-  3; 
1  K.  uii.  10;  3  Chr.  iriiL  S;  la.  liiii.  1|;  rciitt 
(JttS^),  apptvpriate  to  paaaagea  where  coT€iing  « 
protection  la  the  promlnenl  Idea  (Ei.  ixU.  36;  Job 
uvl.  6,  nd.  19):  and  bally  Udai  (0^3^), 
oiual  in  poetry,  but  apecially  applied  to  4  warrior') 
chiak  (3  Sam.  u.  8).  prieata'  TeatmenU  (S  K.  i 
33),  and  royal  apparel  (Eath.  vl.  II,  viii.  IS).  A 
cognate  term  (iwilMtA  (trifflTQ)  di«rlbe«  iwclt 
ically  a  atate-dreaa,  whether  aa  uaed  in  a  nya' 
houaaboM  (1  K.  x.  b;  3  Chr.  Ii.  4),  or  for  raligiona 
feativala  ('  K.  i.  33):  daewhem  it  ia  uaed  geaieraUy 
for  robei  of  a  haodaome  character  ('ob  Koii.  13. 
I*.  liUI.  3i  Ee.  itL  Ui  Zei/k.  L  i).    JaiaOm 
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tm,  mail  Cl9),  wUli  its  dai?>drn  TVpp  (Ft. 
inilii.  S),  and  1^  {a  Sun.  i.  4;  1  Cbi.  lii.  i). 
it  eipretdve  of  tb«  ImyiA  of  the  Ileliiew  ginnents 
(!  Sun.  iv.  13.  iviii.  i).  tad  ii  ipeciOallj  applied 
to  ■  long  cloak  (Judg.  i^.  Ifl;  3  Sam.  n.  g),  tad 
10  tlia  priat'i  coat  (I^.  W.  10).  The  GnA  lenna 
ifi^Tist  and  otsA.^  Eiprau  the  coimpoDiJine  idea, 
Uie  laUer  beii^g  >p«uJlj  appropriale  to  roh«  of 
inon  than  ordjiu^  gnodeur  (1  Maec.  i.  91,  ut, 
t;  UartL  lU.  38,  ivi.  a;  Luke  iv.  23,  a.  46;  Ke<. 
vi.  U,  tii.  B.  13):  the  x<ri'  uid  Ifutrisr  (Imot, 
paUiiBn,  Vule  ;  coal,  eloai,  A.  V.)  are  brought 
into  JuMspoution  in  Matt.  v.  40  and  Acta  ii.  3S. 
The  btged  might  be  woru  iu  varioua  wa^,  ather 
■npped  round  the  body,  or  aom  otct  the  dionlden, 
lilw  a  ihaal,  with  the  mdi  or  "  ikirte  "  (0^9)?  : 
rrto^yia:  anguS)  hanging  down  In  front;  n' it 
migbt  ha  thrown  over  the  head,  ao  aa  la  conocal  the 


!.■■.  4,  G.  BgTptiaai  of  thi  lower  Olden.  {Lant.) 
h(«(aSam.  IT.  3D;  Erth.  vi.  12).  Theendiwvf 
■kirt«d  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  piirph 
ribbon  (Num.  iv.  38].  It  wu  confined  at  the  walit 
by  a  ghiile,  and  tiic  fold  (p'H :  KiKwof-  n'tw), 
formed  bj  the  overl^ping  of  the  roba,  acoTBd  ae  ■ 
pocket  in  which  a  coniidaable  quantity  of  articlei 
oiigbt  ba  curifd  (S  K.  iv.  39 1  Pi.  luii.  13 ;  Hag. 
ii.  13;  Niehuhr,  DacHptiw,  p.  Sfl),  or  ai  a  piine 
(Pn>v.  ivii.  aa,  ui.  14i  la,  liv.  8,  Ti  Jar.  uiii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ofdinarj  mode  of  wcwing  tba  oaler  nbe, 
called  abba  ot  nftjyfA,  at  the  prewnl  time,  la  a- 
hibilad  hi  ilgi.  3  and  G.  Tb«  armi,  wben  taUiog 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  «  in  Af;.  5 : 
bat  is  bedding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  iIk 
>>■*  part  (^  the  arm  i>  eipoaed.  aa  m  flg,  3. 

IV  drrai  of  the  vonHHi  diffiired  fiiHn  that  of  the 
•wo  in  ngord  to  the  outer  garment,  the  ctlbonelli 
being  worn  equJly  by  both  aeiea  [Cant.  v.  31. 
Die  nanwa  of  their  diatJndive  robaa  wen  ai  fbl- 
nwa:  — (1)  mi^ekalk  (rVlQ^Q  :  wtplfa^m: 
^aOiiim,  Snltaiatii:  veS,  mmpiti  A.  V,),  ■  kind 
rfihawKRotbUi.  Ift:  li.iU.M);  (i)  ma-aliphih 
fn^p^:  pafiMum:  nuWie,  A.   V.),  auothai 


kind  of  thaw]  (U  lil.  SI),  but  bow  diflMng  feu* 
tbe  one  Juil  oMotiooed,  we  koov  iM;  the  ttf 
mologieal  meaning  of  tlu  Grtt  name  i*  tapantiam, 
of  Ibe  ucond,  tarrhfing:    (3)   Iti-f/A   (^^7? ' 


I  appro 


0  (Goi.  I 


B  byB 
'.  Sb),  and  by  Ta. 


rben  >he  aaaumed  tbe  guiaa  of  a  hariot  (G«n. 
iTimi.  14,  19);  it  waa  probably,  a>  the  LXX. 
repreaenta  it,  a  light  lumnter  dna  of  handaomc 
appearance  {rtpit'^oAi  ri  R^fiiBTpoii  •»!  iiaX 
AMrlvBTs,  <ieu.  uitiii.  14),  and  of  unple  dinm- 
uona,  10  that  it  might  be  thrown  om  the  head  at 
plfuura;  (4)  nUM  (T"ri :  A.  V.  "Tail"),  a 
omihu-  robe  (b.  iii.  S3i  Out.  v.  7),  and  auLoti- 
tuted  for  the  Ui'iph  In  tbe  Oialdaa  nnioD:  m 


Kg.  6. 


may  conceive  of  tbeae  nbea  u  leaembHng  th* 
ptj-lam  of  the  tireeka,  wbieh  might  he  worn  ant 
the  bead,  a>  npmented  iu  Diet  a/ AnI.  p.  389,  a 
again  as  reieuibliiig  tbe  hnhorah  and  ViUdytK  of 
the   modern   Egjptiana    (1-ana,   i.    73,    76);    (S) 

ptlhlyii  (VrnQ;  x"i"  li'">'h*«f'-  ""^ 
acktr,  A.  v.),  a  Iwm  of  doubtful  origin,  bol 
probably  tignificant  of  a  gay  holiday  drtat  |b.  ili. 
34 1 ;  to  the  varioua  eiplanationa  enumenled  by 
p.  1137),  we  may  add  oi>e  pro 
poaed  by  SaalK^iiU  {Ardtaii.  i.  31),  '■^Pi  »•'< 
fivliih,  and  ^^3,  plenwre,  in  which  taae  it  = 
unbridltd  pUatare,  and  hat  no  reference  to  drea 
all;  (fl)  ^'^Mn  (CS^^S,  It.  iU.  a3),  alio  a 
doubtful  word,  eiplahted  in  the  LXX.  at  a  tzana- 
of  game  (gio^arq  Xanmruti); 


idt 


.   JVkJ.  h 


1.  311) 


lore  probably  the  word  mean,  aa 
m  the  A.  V..  t/liMti.  Tbe  ginnaDta  of  tnnalea 
wen  taminal«d  by  an  ample  botdo'  or  fhofr 
(b^tr,  Vlir  :  iwlatia--  ttirlt),  whteb  conrMMd 
the  W  (la.  dWi.  3;  Jer.  lill.  33). 

Figa.  e  and  7  illuitnle  tome  of  the  peeuliantiai 

of  female  drett:  tbe  fbrmo'  ii  an  EsTptian  womau 

er  walking  dreaa) ;  the  latter  repreaenta  a  draaa 

ibly  of  great  antiquity,  atill  worn  b>  the  pen- 

in  the  aoulh  of  Egypt:  tbe  onta  nba,  a* 

kulaUti/rA,  it  a  large  [dace  of  woolai  Oatt  wtmi 


IMBd  Ub  bodj,  thi  app* r  puti  l«iiu[  kttKbed  mt 
lk>  alMiibln:  umUmi  piea  of  Ibe  '■me  lUiff  it 
■Ml  Ibr  tb>  beid-TOl,  or  larkak. 


Bppt.    {U».l 


i,we  idd  a 


docriptioii  uf  He- 
larlu   nlitivc  to  tbc 

It  must  It  once  slrike  o'ery  BiUical  itudniit  u  a 
gnat  de(«t  in  our  Autluniud  Venion  (Jul  tbe 
•uae  Eugluh  word  ahould  nprasent  vtuioiu  HeLre* 
woidi;  e.  g.  ll»t  "  i<a\ "  ihoukl  be  promiaeiioualj 
OMd  tot  rASd  (la.  iii.  331,  Ui'l/Ji  (Gen.  ulr.  Sit), 
milpndiiUh  (Kuth  iii.  1&),  nnnwA  (Ei.  iixiv.  33); 
"robe"  Ibr  we'U  (1  &ui.  iriij.  i),  ctt^oaelk  (li. 
nii.  31),  oiifarecA  (Jon.  Iii.  eXu/iiKiA  (Mic.  ii.  S); 
"uiKKle"  for  mr'U  (1  Sun.  it.  37),  addtrtik  (I 
K.  xii.  13),  nn-iitifMk  (la.  iii.  »|;  utd  "oo^" 
br  me'ii  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  ctihoonk  (Gen.  iii.  21): 
ud  <»avmel;  MM  diSbmt  English  vonla  ahouM 
V  promlacuDialj'  used  (iir  tlw  uoh  Hebnw  o 
nt'U  a  tnoaUled  "euU,"  "robe."  '■muitlai 
lenA  "robe,"  "nimlle."  UniBumitj  won 
iBDimbk,  in  u  (>r  u  it  on  be  UtiOnBd,  K  thai 
the  Engliih  ratcler  miebt  undmtaod  that  the  lani 
Habreir  term  occurral  in  the  original  text,  whs 
tbe  aame  English  term  unu  round  in  the  tranihtioi 
BeyDod  uniformitr,  correctnaa  of  translation  would 
ilao  ba  deniable:  the  difficultji  qF  attaining  thia 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  ti>  which  the  e<u- 

WIT  own  countr;  and  in  the  East,  ia  ver;  graL 
I'aka,  for  inttaiMe,  tbe  alkontlh ;  al  mca  an  undcr- 
ganoeot,  aod  yet  not  uiiftcqiitDtlf  wots  witboat 
nothing  OTcr  it;  a  liirt,  as  being  worn  next  tht 
^in ;  and  a  ayit,  u  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  depriTc  the  Hebrtw  of  his  tefAonclA, 
•nd  he  was  podtlretT  nakrd ;  deprlre  tlie  Fju^ish- 
D^an  of  his  tvitt,  and  be  has  under-gannents  atiU- 
The  bfged  again:  iii  (hi)je  ptvboblr  lilri  s  Scotch 
plnd,  but  the  use  uf  auch  a  Unu  would  be  i 
tadligible  to  Ike  muids  of  Kn«;li>h  peaunti?:  ii 
■nllke  an]!  garment  with  which  we  an  fitmlliar,  for 

•either,  whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  b^i/fi 

With  such  AiHia-*'--—  attaiding  the 
altampt  to  ir-^drr  the  Kribraw 


iiinit  be,  mon  or  leu,  a 
reetMn  and  modern  uiage;  and  the  English  toics 
which  m  an  about  to  propoae  must  be  ngardnl 
DNTelj  In  tbe  light  of  auggeMiona.  Ctlhmtlh  au- 
swen  in  mauj  ntpecta  to  "frock;"  tbe  aatlor'i 
"  frock "  la  coostantlj  wotd  ueit  tbe  skin,  and 
dthrr  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  "  imoch- 
bock  "  la  &Diiliar  to  ua  as  an  upper  ganncnt,  and 
Btill  aa  a  kind  of  undten.  In  shape  and  material 
tbcae  oomapond  aith  crAontUi,  and  like  It,  the 
term  "frock"  la  rq-plied  to  both  aeiea.  In  the 
Mcardotsl  dran  a  n.on  technical  torn  might  b« 
used:  "natmait,"  in  ite  apedBc  seDse  aB=;  lb* 
chaauble,  cr  cniula,  would  reprewnt  it  vaj  a)itlj. 
iff "1/  may  perhaps  tie  beat  rtmlwed  "  gonn,"  br 
tlua  too  applies  to  both  sexes,  and,  when  to  mea, 
always  in  an  official  seme,  aa  the  academic  gown, 
the  alderman's  gown,  the  barrister's  gown,  just  aa 
me'U  appears  to  haw  represented  an  officisl,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sscei-dolal  dna 
"alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  in  tbe 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  in/trii,  by  which 
the  n.'iJ  is  descriled  in  the  LXX.  The  aacerdotal 
epliod  approaches,  ptrhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  lenn 
"  pall,"  the  u^uf  ^fiiap  of  the  Greek  ch'jrch,  which 
we  may  compan  with  the  Jwufiit  of  the  LXX 
Afft/treth  answers  in  seTrral  respects  to  "pelisse,^ 
although  this  term  Is  now  applied  almoat  exclu- 
sivety  to  femsle  dma.  Sdi/ln  =  "  Unm  wrapper." 
SiiiUBh  we  irould  render  "garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "  clothes,"  at  the  brwdeat  ttnn  dthe  liind; 
Iti/n!,  "vcstiDiot,"  aa  being  of  superior  quality: 
UliBti,  "robe."  aa  atill  anperior;  nuid,  "dook,"  as 
being  king;  and  malbSit,  "dreas,"  in  the  spediic 
sense  in  which  tbe  term  ii  not  unfrequentlj  used 
aa^Jfiw  drtwa.  In  femsle  costume  nii^chalh 
might  be  rmdettd  "  ihawl."  mn'nti/il.dli  "mantle," 
tti'gii  "  bandaonie  dtesa."  lai/ld  ••  cloali." 

In  addition  to  these  termi,  which  we  have  thoa 
far  extracted  from  tbe  Bible,  we  hare  in  the  Tal 
mndical  wrilen  an  entirely  new  nomendaUire. 
The  UiBUi  [latlUh  or  lallfUl]  (rPblS)  is  freqoendy 
iiotioed ;  it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  btgtd:  it  was  of  ample  di- 
menaiotti,  ao  thai  tbe  btad  might  be  eiiiek^jed  In 
it,  1*  was  usual  among  the  Jewa  in  the  act  of 
prayer.  The  tdObi  (]^3blp)  waa  probably  an- 
other nante  for  tbe  (nJM.  dsivrd  from  tbe  Greek 
KaA^^miil  l^tpbaolUB  (i.  IS)  repreaenta  the  art 
An/  of  the  Pharisees  aa  idaitical  with  the  Dulmai- 
ica  or  tbe  ColMitm  ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  ua, 
was  a  close  tunic  without  aleerea,  Tbe  cMlii 
(pibn)  was  a  woolao  ahirt,  worn  as  an  nndai 
tunic.  Tbe  maMrm  (^lISpQ)  waa  a  maotb 
or  DUls  ganuent  (ef.  Lightfoot,  f^eretlotioiw  oa 
Matt.  T.  tO;  Mark  dt.  bl;  Luke  ix.  8,  Aei) 
Gtovta  (TPDp  01  (13)  are  atn   noticed   {Cdim, 


i.  e,  XI 


.  15,1 


i.  3),  n 


Ibt  protectiou  of  the  haoda  in  mar.- 
ual  labor. 

Wi'Ji  regard  to  other  articles  of  dreat,  see  GtR 
ulk;  Hanuhkrchikf;  llEADimeaa;  Heu  or 
GAHHK<rT;  Sahdalb;  Smuf.b;  Veii. 

The  diTiaes  of  foreign  nations  are  occanonaDy 
reter*^  to  hi  the  lUble:  that  of  tbe  Peniani  ia  d*. 
scribed  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  hsTe  bean 
variously  undastood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
nlth  the  stalemenU  of  Herodotus  (i.  1R4.  rii.  flli 
in    Ibe    following    manner;  — (1)    llie   •niUUm 
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Q'^b^lD:  A.  V.  "ooaU")  =  ij^i;pr«f,  or 
ikraicers,  which  were  the  diBtinctive  feature  in  the 
Peraiau  as  oompared  with  the  Hebrew  dreis;  (2) 

the  ftatiish  (t27'*^5 :  A.  V.  ''  hoeen  '*)  =  kiB^w  wo- 
8i}y<ic^s  \lv9ot  or  mner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbeld 

(MbsiJ:  A.  V.  "hat")  =  eUAoj  ciVrfot  Ki- 
Bait,  or  upper  tunic,  corruponding  to  the  me'U  of 

the  Hebrews;  (4)  the  Itbush  (BT^^b :  A.  V.  '«gar- 

tDtiDf)-=x^^BUfi9io¥  Ktvxir  or  cloak,  which  was 
worn,  like  the  beffed,  over  all.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  tacHc  C!|^*17l?  •  8ii8i}^:  iericumpal' 
fitim),  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Cbaldee  for  purple  garnunh  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

Tho  references  to  Greek  or  Koman  dress  are  few: 
the  jcXaftvt  (2  Maoc.  xii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  paludametttum^  the  military  scarf 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  it- 
self, which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors 
{Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Chlctmifs) ;  it  was  especially 
worn  by  officers.  The  travelling  cloak  {^t\6irris) 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Roman  pcenula^  of  which  it  may 
be  a  corruption;  the  Tslmudical  writers  have  a 

similar  name  (]Vb9  or  H^3^b5).  It  is,  how- 
eyo'.  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Pauly  ii. 
499) 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beyed^  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  Ijesides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (I'lx.  xii.  34;  Judg.  viii.  25;  lYov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (I  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an  im- 
pronqAu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27;  Ruth  iii.  9;  Ck.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13; 
1  R.  i.  1):  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Niebuhr,  JJeKcripfion^  p.  66).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
•unset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut  xxiv.  12,  13;  cf. 
Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of 
placing  garments  in  pawn  i^ipeara  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  td*)D^,  pledge  =  a  gar- 
ment (Deut.  xxiv.  12, 13) ;  the  accumulation  of  such 
pksdges  b  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  {that  hadtth 

MmMlf  with  X^'^pyV^  i.  e.  pledges ;  where  the  A. 

.  foUowing  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  ID^^,  3  J, 

thick  clay**);  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
f  our  Ixrd,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
«(ftr(oy  =  beged^  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
(^ir^v  (Matt  V.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  tho  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
ii\}ury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria^ 
.293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
•idmitted  of  a  \'ariety  of  symbolical  actions ;  rend- 
mg  Ihem  was  expressive  of  i-urious  emotions,  as 
^ef  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2:),  34;  Job  i.  20;  2  Sam.  i.  2) 

glttUKNiKO],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14-  Matt  xxvi. 
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65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  85;  Esth.  iv.  1):  am- 
enilly  the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gcik 
xxxvii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the  Inner 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezr.  ix 
3;  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  oompared  with  Mark  xiv.  63) 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  shaking  the  dost  off 
them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  zviii.  6) 
spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt  xxi.  8);  wrapping 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  x^'.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Jer.  xiv.  3, 
4);  casting  them  off*,  of  occitement  (Acts  xxii.  23): 
laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27;  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Zech.  vui.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise:  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  dose 
by  (Matt  xxiv.  18),  or  wane  thrown  off  whoi  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50 ;  John  xiii.  4 :  Acts  >'ii. 
58) ;  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  s 
person  travelling,  tbey  were  girded  up  (1  K.  x\iu 
46;  2  K.  iv.  2d,  ix.  1;  1  Pet.  i.  13);  on  entering; 
a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably  laid  aside 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  ¥ras  heid  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2; 
see  Lowth*s  note).  The  proverbial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  22;  1  R.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  ix.  8, 
proU;bly  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments, which  made  another  habit  more  natural  (cf. 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §  16;  Ammiaii. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is  variously  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  kncett  or  the  youngest  of  the 
people  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1397;  Jahn,  ArchteuL  i. 
8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could  reodve  (2  Sam.  x. 

4 ;  the  word  there  used,  ^'^D, is  peculiariy  expressive 

of  the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the 
border  or  dcirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  impl}ing  her  unchastity  (Is.  xlviL  2;  Jer. 
xiii.  22,  26;  Nah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplisLed,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Helirew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  B?3^,  to  put  on,  nr^^,  HtJS,  and  ^5^, 

lit  to  oover^  the  three  latter  having  gpedsl  reference 
to  the  ampUtude  of  the  robes;  and  for  the  second 

tdtfQ,  tit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  mult 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of 
these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in 
Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xUu.  12.     In  the  case  of  ckisely 

fitting  robes  the  expression  is  ^JH^  tit  to  gird, 
which  is  appUed  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the  term  may  iUustrate 
Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments  used  by  our  first 

parents  are  called  n*"5'5r7  (A.  V.  »*  aprons  "),  prob- 
ably meaning  such  as  oould  be  wound  round  the 

body.     The  converse  term  is  HH^,  to  towen,  o* 

unlfind  (Ps.  xxx.  11;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebnus 
was  considerable.     A  single  suit  consisted  of  tm 

under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  Tf*19 

D'*!^^  iirroXii  IftarlmM^  i-  e.  apparatus  vettmm 
LXX. ;  Judg.  xvii.  10).     Where  more  than  oec  k 
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ipolcM  of;  the  Boito  are  termed  H'lS'*  7CI  (&XAa<r- 
w6fi9vau  0-ToAa/;  cf.  Horn.  (M,  yiii.  249,  cVftara 
i^rifiotfid'  chanyu  of  rnimentf  A.  V.).  TbeMe 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  uaual 
presenti  among  Orientals  (Uanner,  Obiervationty 
ii.  379  ff.);  five  ((xen.  xlv.  2*2)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thiu  presentedi  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  action  vrag 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1 
Sam.  xnii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  Ilaimer,  ii. 
388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xzii.  21;  cf.  Morier,  Stcond 
Joumet/j  p.  93);  on  the  other  band,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  finom  office  (2  Blaoc.  iv.  38). 
The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
qieciid  honor  in  a  household  (I«uke  xv.  22).  The 
number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  very  hrffif  and  formed  one  of  the 
nuun  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxvii. 
16;  Matt.  vi.  19;  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  hart 
clothing  :=  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (b.  iii.  6, 
7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  ofllered 
becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables^ 
p.  231).    Hence  in  large  households  a  wardrolie 

(nnriyQ)  was  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  z.  22*;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  superintended  by  a 

special  officer  named  C^*T)^'?  *^9^i  J^P*r  of 
the  tpartlrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.'22).     Robes  reserved 

for  special  occasioas  are  termed  H^S  vPlQ  (A.  V. 
"changeable  suits'*;  Is.  iii.  22;  Zech.  iii.  4),  be- 
cause laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readily  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Jnde  23;  Rev. 
iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  ziii.  47  ff.  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character. 
Jahn  (Avchaoi.  i.  8,  §  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not 
the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect;  but  Schilling  {de  Lepra^  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  **  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indelebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
eapere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  ridentur  ** 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washings  and 
the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.  [Soap; 
Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  1^  fomil>  (Kiuv.  xxxi.  22;  Acts  ix.  39); 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
MIoring  depurtment ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
Ae  most  part  ready-made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
«ne  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.     The  references 

to  sowing  are  therefore  few :  the  term  *^Oi*l  (Gen. 
iii.  7;  Job  xvi.  15;  Eccl.  iii.  7;  Ex.  xiii.  18)  was 
2|ipUed  by  the  latet  .Tews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  clothes* 

The  Hebrews  wei«  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  th^  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
mmi  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ex.  xvi.  10;  /eph.  i. 
8,  and  Eodus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tun.  ii. 
9;  1  Pet  iU.  3.  W.  L.  a 

c  "  Slmra  Uebrao  Mrmon^  omois  potto  nuDcapatnr, 
%qm  lD«briar»  potMt,  stTS  lUa.  qius  fromeaio  oonfleitur 
•lv«  pomonun  suoeo,  aot  earn  CtTi  deeoqmmtiir  in  dul- 

40 
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DRINK,  STRONG  ODO^ :  aU^pa,  [^^i 
/ufdv^fta;  ohos'  ncera;  dnietas;  omne  quod 
inebriitm  potest;  potio]).  'Vhe  Hebrew  term 
shecATy  in  its  etymological  sense,  i^iplies  to  any 
beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qualities.  It  is 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g. 
Judg.  xiii.  4;  l^uke  i.  15),  or  us  paralldl  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is.  v.  11 ;  Mic. 
ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and  Ps.  bux.  12,  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itaelf  and  must  be  regarded  as 
indudukg  wine.  The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  described  under 
this  term.  We  may  infbr  from  Cant  viii.  2  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  wine:  the  pomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits 
so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9-  there  may  be  a  referenoe 
to  the  noeetnes*  of  some  kind  of  dtrong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  cletu-ly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Kx.  xxix. 
40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  hi 
later  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Je- 
rome (Ayi.  tui  NepoL"),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
information,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  (1.) 
Beery  which  was  hugely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythtu  (Ilerod.  ii.  77;  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Palestine 
(Mishn.  Pes'tch.  3,  $  1).  It  was  made  of  barley; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (Coluni.  x.  114).  Hie 
booeah  of  modem  Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
cnmibled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices 
(Burckhardt*s  Arabifi,  i.  213),  as  described  in  Is 
V.  22.  Tlie  Mishna  {L  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
thecdr  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modem  buoath ;  the  Edomite  chwnetSy  noticed 
in  the  santo  place,  was  proliably  another  kind  of 
beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves.  (2. ) 
Cider y  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  ( Tervm.  11, 
§  2)  as  apple-wine.  (3.)  Honeg^ne^  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  otv^/icXi  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Shabb,  20,  §  2; 
Terum.  11,  §  1)  under  a  Hebraheed  form  of  thai 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  termed  debaah  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
di&i  by  the  modem  Syrians,  resembling  the  ci^fta 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  dtfrutum  of  &e  Romans, 
and  similariy  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  Dite-wine^  which  was  aise 
manufiK,*tured  in  Egypt  (oTyot  ^irutfilosy  Herod, 
ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plm.  xiv.  19,  §  3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burokhardt's  Arabia^ 
ii.  264):  the  palm-wine  of  modem  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  miking  an  in- 
cision into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  other  ftniits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for  foe- 
Utiout  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  th« 


Pto 


esm  et  barbanun  potionsm,  ant  palmanun 
prfanontur  In  Uquorem,  ooettsqne  frugtbat  aqoa 
goior  colotatttr** 
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cwob  fruitf  Ac.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  the 
Hebrewi  applied  rnidns  to  this  purpose  in  the 
iimple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  877 ),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  pkce.  W.  L.  U. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Ueb.  words  bicer  or  bicrah^  receah 
And  rammdc.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
under  Cambl.<* 

1.  JUceth  (ttf?^  :  linrc^ffty,  Apfta:  JumrfUa, 
vertdttrU)  la  variously  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  -dromedaries*'  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "mules"  (Esth. 
liii.  10,  U),  "swift  beasts'*  (Mic.  i.  13).  Thefe 
wems  to  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotes  "  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  horse,"  such  as  would  be  required 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.   See  Gesenlus  ( The*. 

s.  T.). 

2.  Rammdc  ("npl? '•  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  6en«,  "sons;*'  the  expression  bene 
rammdcftim  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Heb.  word 
achcuhterdnUn^  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."     The 

Heb.  iro*3,  "a  mare,"  which  tlie  A.  V.  renders 
incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 

Arab.  RjCo^,  "  a  brood-mare."  W.  H. 

•  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL.    It  is 

said  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
m  a  very  ramy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  'Hie  LXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
"  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  dri^-e  a  man  out 
of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner  also  does  an 
abusive  woman."  The  force  of  this  compariscm 
becomes  evident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Muiy 
of  them  have  mud-covered  roo£i;  and  hence  the 
rains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  loosen  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Huiley 
( Travels  in  Atifi  Minor),  relates  an  experimce  of 
his  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Last 
night,  we  retired  to  rest  in  what  api)eared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  descending  through  the  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
incessant  dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was 
3etter  protected." 

On  the  rooft  of  many  houses  (the  writer  observed 
Jus  moit  frequently  in  northern  $}'ria)  they  keep 
i  cylindrical  rolling-stone  which  the  people  empby, 
specially  after  a  shower,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ng  and  hardening  the  softened  earth  through 
vhiih  the  rain  so  easily  penetrates,  lliis  precaution 
win  sometimes  a^^iravate  the  evil.  Lr.  I^psius 
relates  {B^-Uft  au$  jEg^tn,  Ac.  (p.  393)  1852) 
that,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  at  night, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  house  near  Deir  el-Katnar,  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  Ere  long  the  rain  softened  the 
mud  on  the  roof  and  began  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  family  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to 
fin  up  the  crevices  and  draw  about  the  stone-roUer. 
Bat  in  addition  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
mbbish  were  precipitated  on  him,  and   he  was 

•  •To  what  In  fsid  ODdnr  Camkl  rAi>-<>«>.  «'.1  r». 
i^MttaBt  ^^  obstinacy  and  moroseness  of  this  animal. 
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compelled  to  bq^  his  host  to  forego  lie 
meant  kindness.  He  passed  a  sleeplMs  night,  aad 
hailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  depaitore. 
We  see  therefore  how  much  the  proverb  ex- 
pressed, when  it  says,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  runy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  11. 

DRUSIL'LA  (ApowriXKii),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Act<(  xli.  1,  19  ff.)  and  Cypros;  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed 
to  Autlochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but, 
he  refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  th.U 
condition  {Anl.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pi\»- 
curator  of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  hy 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  hcs 
aa  his  wife  {ib.  7,  §  2).  In  AcU  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  hi  company  with  Felix  at  Csesarea,  on  occasion 
of  St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  Utter;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
Apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eniptbn  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus 
(Joseph.  L  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Hi$t.  v.  9).       II.  A. 

*  DUKE  (firom  the  Utin  thix)  as  empbyed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  ^.)  differs  widely  irom  the  present 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  mted  (A.  V.)of 
the  heads  or  $h€iks  o{  Arab  chum  which  come 
forward  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  histoiy. 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright  s   JiibU    Watfi-Buok. 

H. 

DULCIMER  (Suff^ofMoA,  H'^^I&QID : 
[(ruft^via''  ayn^tmia]\  a  musical  initmmeni, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  ill.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  K^^Q^D,  along  with  several  other 

instruments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
sounded  before  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captiWty  of  Judah. 
Luther  translates  it  luU.  Grotius  adopts  the  view 
of  Ser\'iu8,  who  considers  tywiphorda  to  be  the  same 
with  Wfia  obliqtui  iir\aylcuf\o$);  he  also  quotes 
Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  kmg  drum, 
l^abbi  Saadia  (^aon  {Cvmm.  on  Am.)  describes  the 
ttunplnmiah  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  the  author  of  ShUte  hag-Gibborim  (Joel  Brill's 
Prefiice  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms),  by 
Kircher,  Bartoloccius,  and  the  minority  of  Biblic^ 
critics.  The  same  instrtunent  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southorn 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name 
tauiftogna  or  za\»pogna.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opuiion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Gredc  avfiu^wla, 
and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view,  expresses 
astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should  have 
made  it«  way  into  the  Chaldee  tongue:  it  is  prul>' 
able,  he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  Dulcimer  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Babylon  by  some  (iieek 
or  Western-Asiatic  musician  who  was  taken  (msoner 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  campaign! 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Others,  witk 
far  greater  probability,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  wnnl 

and  connect  it  with  ]QQD,  "a  tube**  (Fitni> 


the  reader  may  add  Dr.  RoUbsoo^ 
H^:  ii.  682-635.  Ut  «d. 
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IIm  word  )1E)DD,  oocutB  in  the  Tilmud  {Swea, 
16a),  where  it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air- 
pipe.  Landan  {Aruckj  ait.  pQZDD)  oonaiden  it 
•ynonymoui  with  liphon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  hit  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iiL  5,  renders  it  by  tt713HJ*1*)H 
{Hffyoya),  organ,  the  weli-known  powerful  musical 
Instrument,  composed  of  a  series  of  pipes.  Kabb. 
Elias,  whom  Buztorf  quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud,  col. 
1504),  translates  it  by  the  German  word  Lteier 

(lyre). 

Hie  old-fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsiehord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modem  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  {Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  trian- 
gular instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung 
with  about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
each  end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  longest  ad:  it  is  played  with  two  small  bam- 
loeri  hdd  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

D.  W.  M. 

DU'MAH  (rUpSl'sr  [iiUncc]  :  [in  Gen.,] 
^ovfU  [Alex.  IBovftai  in  1  Chr.,]  "iBovfU  [Comp. 
^ovud\  in  Is.,]  *l8ovuafa*  Duma),  a  son  of  Ish- 
maeiTmost  probably  tne  fomider  of  an  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  prin- 
eipsl  place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In 
Sen.  XXV.  U,  and  1  Chr.  i.  dO,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  Ust  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi. 
11),  in  the  *'  burden  of  Dumah,'*  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Duomat-ttJendtly^  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  heea  thus  derived: 
and  the  opinion  is  strMigthened  by  Arab  trsdition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  bdief  {Mir-di  tz-Ztmdn). 
The  htter,  however,  err  in  writing  ^^  Ddtcmai^el' 

Jmdel*'  (JjOsLt  iU.O)  ;  while  the  lexico- 
graphers and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly  *•  Doomai-dJendti;'  or 

^  Doomd-tUTendel"     (JjOsLt     ^y*^f    or 

JjULsLt  p\jOmO)f  signifying  **Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
hare  been  built  {Sihdh,  MS.,  Mai-dtid,  and  Muth- 
tarak^  s.  v. ) ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
fender  it.  EUJendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
•* stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift**  {Kmnoo»\  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  wss  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  umilar  to  that  of  very 
sncient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "  /Tureiydr*  of  fTddW-A'Mrd »  {Murdnd, 
B.  V.  Doomtth^  appears  to  be  called  "  Dwmai-tl- 
Jenddi  **  and  the  fortRSS  which  it  contains,  to  have 

^  special  appellation  of  "  MdrW  {tyXx). 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
^  Tkntmahi ;  '*  that  named  in  this  article,  and  />. 
ii '  Krdk,  Tht  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  Aid  to  have  founded  the  othei,  or 
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to  have  given  It  the  name  of  D. ;  but  moit  Anb 
authorities,  and  probability  also,  an  in  fkvor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  the  former.  £.  S.  P. 

DU'MAH  (n^  [nUnce,  I  9.  laiuio/]t 
'Pc/iyt(;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  *Pov/ia :  Rumay,  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  5S).  In  the  Onomattieon  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
pbce  {k^uii  fuyiorri)i  17  miles  ftvm  Eleutheio- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (t.  e.  *«  the  south," 

fh>m  the  Hebrew  D1*1^).  EIeuthero|«lis  not 
being  certainly  known,  this  description  dees  noi 
affbrd  much  dew.  Robinson  passed  the  rains  of  a 
village  called  ed-Daumeh,  6  milea  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Rob.  L  312),  and  this  may  possibly  bt 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert's  i/e^,  1836 ;  and  Van 
de  Velde's  Memoir,  308).'  G. 

DUNG  (\l%  bljS!,  nWr ,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men; 

V9\  ^?S>  7^9?'  ^  ^">^  animals,  the  second 
eztclusividy  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  cameb).  The  uses 
of  dung  were  twofold,  ss  manure,  and  as  fiiel.  'llie 
manure  consisted  dther  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

manure  (H^QIQ  ^B^*  ^^  ^  ^^9  water,  Is. 

xzv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (iH^PiD,  Is.  v.  85)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  wero  carefully  removed 
from  about  the    houses  and  collected  in  heapa 

(nblpH)  outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
spots  {hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fidds 
(Iklisbn.  Sheb.  3,  §  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  sign  of  the  dee{ie8t  direction  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
Ps.  cxiii.  7 ;  Lam.  iv.  5 ;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and 
Vulg.).  Hie  mode  of  appljring  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  tfa«ir  roots  and  inserting 
it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  ss  still  practiced  m  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  356).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5); 
hence  the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
)laL  ii.  8.  Particular  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  if.):  it  was  the 
grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man^s  house  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  it  (njjnqg,  2  K.  x.  27;  Slb^3»  Ear.  vL 
11;  Don.  u.  5,  iu.'29,  ^*dunghiU"  A.  V.);  pub- 
lic establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  fouiid  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's  Aleppo,  L 
34).  The  expression  to  ** cast  out  as  dung"  im- 
plied not  only  the  ofllbniiveness  of  the  ot^ect,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  ejyjoture  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  riii.  2).  Tlie 
reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  tertns  used  in 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  yi.  25,  x.  27.  xviii. 
27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  llie  occurrence  of  such  names 
a»  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah. 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  trii^fiaXa  ("  dung,** 


•  Tbe  » I**  tai  Doomat  li  thus  writtm  for  ^'h  Dy 
panunaUcttl  oonstmotlon. 

b  WfaMT,  in  hli  art.  Duma,  quoting  Ilitrig  (Zslkr  s 
llM.  1848),  has  sompUeated  the  quesllon  by  nakloc 
Dl  tIJmdtl  dteanet  from  D.  of  Wad*4-Kwd. 


e  •  Kell  (/onia,  p.  185)  and  Knobel  (Joimo,  p.  487 
raoognlss  Dumah  in  this  ed-Daunuk,  though  BoUn< 
•on  (I.  212, 2d  sd.)  ezpNssss  no  opinion.  Ranmsi 
( AUdHtM,  p.  184, 4ls  AoiL)  adr  pis  this  kktttttcirttav 
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A.  v.,  PhiL  iii.  8)  applies  to  reAue  of  any  kind 
(c£  Ecdus.  xzvii.  4). 

The  difBculty  of  procuring  ftiel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
ind  Kgypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
lubetitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  beating  ovois 
uid  for  l»king  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
•till  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notet^  i.  57) :  they  even  form  a 
ipecieii  '^f  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Kussell,  i. 
39):  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  hito  flat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane,  L  252,  ii.  141).  W.  L.  B. 

DUNGEON.     [PiusoN.] 

•  DUNG-PORT  (Neh.  U.  13).  [Jehusalem, 
VIIL]  H. 

DU'RA  (W^*^:  [Theodot]  Affcip^;  [LXX. 
h  ir9pl$oKos :]  Dura)^  the  plain  where  Nebuchad  - 
ueszar  set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekrity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (La}'ard, 
Aln.  tf  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  But  (1)  this  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon ;  [,2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  from  the 
capital  to  be  the  place  where  the  image  was  set  up; 
for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the  province  or  district 

of  Babylon  (^^^  n3^*TZp2l),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name  Ihir^  in  its 
modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "x-alley") 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicmity 
of  the  mound  of  l^ndiir  or  Duttir.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  thitf  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  r^ards  tlie  modem  name  as  a  oonuption  of 
the  ancient  ap()ellation.  6.  R. 

*  DUST  shaken  off  from  one's  sandals  (Acts 
xiii.  51),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  sym- 
bolic act,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  significaiicy  lay  in  the  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  so  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  much 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(see  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  :J70).  For  other 
references  to  this  custom,  see  Matt.  x.  14;  Marie 
n.  11;  Luke  ix.  5,  x.  11. 

Dust  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mob  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
ji  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  was  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  further  the 
DQSsion  already  excited.  The  oriental  traveller,  Sir 
Tohn  Chardin  (Harmer's  Obseitations^  iv.  203) 
itates  thai  this  form  of  popular  outbreak  is  not 
jncon:mon  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
rhe  peasants  there  when  they  have  a  grievance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace-gate,  howl,  rend  their 
j^arments  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  frantic  violence  their  demand  for 
Justice.  In  like  mannor  Shimei,  as  he  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13),  *<  threw  stones  at  him  and 

o  The  moaem  Arabic  term  for  the  Oriflbn  Tulture, 
bKluding  the  V.  auricularis  and  7.  cinereus^  is  Nisr. 
This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Neophron  perenop- 
Uru^  iv  *'  Rachmah."  The  Eagles  are  designated  col- 
lectively by  Ogttb  with  a  specific  adjective  for  various 
^MOM.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  Heb. 
Mrt4ir  to  the  miO«>tlr  Fii  Uur,  every  Scriptural  charae- 
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cast  dost"  (according  to  the  H^rew,  and  ■•  In 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  *^  dusted  him  with  duit  *' ). 
Panting  "  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  "  is  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  7  as  a  mark 
of  avarice.  Even  those  who  were  so  wretohed  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  their  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  thdr 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
merciless  miser.  With  an  approach  to  this  sar- 
casm, it  is  said  in  the  old  ballad  of  Gerautus  the 
Jew  ( Cunnoiueur^  No.  xvi.)  who,  in  de&ult  of  the 
paym«it  of  his  bond,  insisted  on  having  "lus 
pound  of  flesh  " :  — 

"  HIb  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 
llow  to  deceive  the  poore ; 
His  mouth  is  almost  tall  of  mocke, 
Tet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 

See  under  Moubniko  in  regard  to  the  custom  d 
sfuiukling  ashes  on  the  head  cv  person  aa  a  badge 
of  sorrow.  See  Serpekt  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  <*  eat  dost  aU  the 
days  of  his  life  "  (Gen.  iii.  14).  H. 


E. 


EAGLE  (^l^SyfMsAer;  iitrSt'  aguHa).  Tbe 
Hebrew  word,  wliic^  oocurs  finquenUy  in  the  O.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  Uie  FahomdtE, 
as  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  ntther 
is  distinguished  from  the  omfrctgt,  (Mprey^  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  uaod  abo 
to  express  the  griflfon  vulture  ( VuUw  fttkm)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been 
ob8er>'ed  in  Palestine,  namely,  the  golden  eagle 
(Aquilii  chvyfoetm),  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  nceria)^ 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see 
Ibis,  i.  23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquila  HtUaea)^ 
and  the  very  common  drcaitos  galUcus^  which 
preys  on  the  numerous  rtptilia  of  Palestuie  (for  a 
figure  of  this  bird  see  Ospret).  The  Hebrew 
nesfier  may  stand  for  any  of  these  diflbvnt  species, 
though  perhaps  more  particular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  imperial  eagles  and  the  grifibn  vulture 
may  be  intended.<> 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  Bul:g<^  ^ 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49, 
2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
&c.);  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  referred  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19;  Is.  xL 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  16);  its  strength  and  vigor  (in  Ps. 
cili.  5);  its  predaoeous  habits  (Job  is.  26;  Prov. 
xxx.  17) ;  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  plaoes  (m  Jer. 
xlix.  16);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(m  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  **  Enlarge  thy  bakineaa 
as  the  eagle,'*  has  been  understood  by  Bochait 
(Hitroz,  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  as 
the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmann 
(  Vermisck.  Scanm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  [?]  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 

_  _    _  _  -* 

toristio  of  the  Nesker  being  mors  true  of  the  GrilhNi 
Vulture  than  of  any  B^ple.  H.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  find  the  vemaonlar  Arabio  namoi 
of  diffisrent  speciea  of  Tultoridss  and  VUconSdas  is 
Loebe's    Catalogue   des  Ouetutx  oteerv.  tn  A/gMt 
and  In  iM«,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  Tristram's  papen  on  Ihe  Ur 
nltholcgy  of  North  Afrka. 


EAOLE 

niJtor  inrbiilH4  (Gypiiltu),  the  btardsd  vulture 
*  [unnier^ei,  Hliioh  be  auppowd  nu  bold,  I 
ippnn  U>  lu  to  be  ei tremcl}  improlttblB  t)ut  Uia 
U  any  leTcrence  in  tlie  punge  under  coniidenUo 
lo  eaglei  moulddg.  AUiuioD  ii  bere  nude  (:i  tb 
eiutooi  III  ifaaving  (he  bewl  u  ■  token  of  nyiurr 
ing ;  but  there  wooLd  be  litde  or  no  mppTi»priat«nei 
in  tbe  compnruon  of  a  ihsved  head  witfa  u  eugLe  ] 
the  time  uf  moulting.  But  if  the  wjAer  ii  tu]  »« 
to  denote  Uw  griffon  vulture  ( I'uliur  /alnuj,  tbe 
uniileia  peculiarlj^ropritite;  it  uu/ be  rauarlied 
Uuit.  the  Hebren  nrt  kirnc'i  (rnT)  »ignl8e.  "I 
nulie  Imld  on  the  buck  put  of  J  i  hew! ; "  t)i 
nutiou  imt  convejad  ii  ver^  ■pp..:abLe  to  tb 
whole  head  uid  neck  of  tbii  bird,  whicb  i>  deal 
tulo  of  true  leatben. 


liunA  bird  uriila  tbe  Snt  eflhrt*  of  Itat 
joting  bj  flying  under  them,  tliui  luitwninK  Uwn 
Ibr  ft  momejt,  and  enixiunging  tbem  in  tbeir  euij 

[n  Pj.  eiii.  6  it  it  tajd,  "Thj  jouth  ia  renewed 
like  Lhe  eigle'i"  (mc  eln  la.  il.  31).  Sonie  Jev- 
Lab  Interpretart  iiave  UluitnCfld  thia  pawge  bj  m 
reference  lo  tiie  old  bble*  about  tbe  eagle  being 
alfle  to  roiew  hi)  atrength  vben  very  old  {aeo  Bo- 
chart,  liitraz,  il.  747).  Modem  oommentatota  fttt 
tbe  nioet  put  are  Inclined  to  tliink  thai  Iheee  vorda 
nfer  (o  the  eagle  aAer  lhe  moultnig  aeuon,  obm 
llie  biH  ia  more  liil]  of  actiTit;  than  before,  Wa 
much  prefer  llengat«uberH;'t  apbuiation  on  Pt.  ciii- 
b,  "lity  jouth  la  Ivueaed.  m  that  in  point  of 
atnm^  thou  art  like  the  eaele." 

The  atroC  of  Matt.  nii.  23.  l.uke  aril.  37,  naj 
include  the  Vahur  fidetu  and  Ntcpln'on  iirrm-p- 
Itnu;  Ibough.  hi  tag,\a  trviuenll;  prej  upon  dead 
bodle*,  tbere  ii  no  neceuily  to  mtiirt  the  Grtek 
irtod  to  tbe  Vubuivk.''  the  Rimr:  uf  ui  eagle  <• 
iiovr  and  liaa  been  lung  u  fjvoritc  milJtvj  enugu. 
Tbe  reniona  ao  employed  It:  wliich  Bu-t  illuMlratea 
the  piasage  in  l>.  ilvi.  11,  wherv  I'yni*  ii  oUuded 
to  under  lhe  aymlnl  of  an  --eiiKle"  (t^^S)  01 
*'rav«&oua  bird  "  {coiup.  \enopb,  fyof-  ill-  4). 
The  einie  bird  waa  ainiibirij  eniplnved  by  the  A>- 
ayriana  and  Iha  Knnuuii,  Kaplea  an  (requenUr 
npreaeoted  in  Aaumtui  tculplurei  iittaiding  tlu 
their  luttlca;  and  eonie  hxve  ben«  lup- 


ed  that  the; 
■  rerj  improWii 


and  intractable  uati 


.a  iltiiibtleaa  intended 
comnioTi  feature  in   i:a«rem  battle- 
of  birda  of  prey  awaili«B  to  aati*^ 
thrir  hiuiger  on  the  bodiea  of  tbe  skin. 

E'ANES  (Hiwnt:  [Aid.  ■Hiyiir-]  AW.|,  I 
Edr.  ii.  21,  a  name  vbich  atuda  in  the  phre  of 
II.VKIM.  Maaskiaii,  and  Elijah,  in  tl>e  poiallrl 
lilt  nf  Em  I.  It  doea  not  appear  vhence  the 
tranaliton  obtained  lhe  form  of  the  name  given 


*  Here,  *a  in  many  othei 
'ypha.  the  fiinn  of  tbe  na 
ived,  either  directly  or  indirepiljr,  from  the  Aldine 
•litiun.  A. 

■  EAR  used  aa  a  verb  (fW>ni  tlie  I.al.  nivn 
hrough  the  Angk>-Sa<on  rri'in)  In  lieiiU  ui.  *; 
1  Sam.  Till.  IS;  la.  ui.  34  (A.  V  ),  msnt  "(a 
plough  "  or  "  till,"  at  the  time  when  our  Engliidi 

nion  waa  nude.      Ho  in  Shakeapeare  I  Rich,  II., 

Li):- 

To  lOr  tbe  laod  (tiU  halli  km»  liorg  ID  grcM  " 
See  ICaatwood  and  Wright'*  Bibk  Word-Back,  ■>. 
tG3(l.oiid.  1866).  H.* 

■EAKINO  (from  the  Anglo-Saion  erimr. 
occur,  in  (ian.  ilv.  6  and  Ei.  mi".  21  (A.  V.) 
where,  according  to  tbe  presfnt  Engliab  u^^  v« 
^ou]i^.  write  "ploughing"  for  "earing,"  and 
ploughing-time  "  for  "earing-tlme."  Tbiu  "ear^ 
ig  "  at  pment  [ao  liable  to  he  taken  in  the  eeni* 
0.'  puUiiig  forth  ean)  auggeitt  lUmoat  the  oppoeil* 
•    ■  i  irue  n«ning.  H. 


e  time,  it  la  not  improbable  I 
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EARNEST 


E A  B  NEST.  This  term  oocun  onlj  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  ▼.  d;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
fquindent  in  tiie  original  is  hL^fmfi^Wy  ft  Greciced 

form  of  ]  iD^JJ,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it 
rea]^)ear8  under  the  forms  arrhabo  and  an'ha.  It 
may  a^ain  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhety  and  hi 
the  old  Knglish  exprenion  Harts  or  ArU't  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledyt 
((ien.  xxxviii.  17 ),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for 
iurtty  (Frov.  xvii.  18)  and  hotUige  (2  K.  xiv.  U). 
'llie  ( J  reek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  signifying  the  dtponil  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest^  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30  (which  see]). 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  pltdge  and 
^amett  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part- 
ynjfmera.  and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind 
■if  ihe  deposit  with  the  fliture  full  payment;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  diflferent 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvili.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  lis  contract. 
Thus  the  expression  *'  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  im- 
plies, beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  conHmniy  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the 
name  of  arrabon  is  stiU  one  of  the  conmion  occur- 
rences of  Arab  life.^  W.  I^  B. 

EABr-RINGS.  The  word  DJJ,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  ear-ring.     Hie  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 

D^3T^^  *II^^  Dt^  (Gen.  xxxr.  4).  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ''Tbrby  pT3  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
migority  of  ca.«eR,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  the  meaning  is  the  con- 
text. The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined  sense  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  .Job  xlii.  11;  lYov.  xxv.  12:  Hos. 
ii.  1'3.  Tlie  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
fonn   circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 

^^^7,  by  whicli  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50; 
Re.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson's  EgyjtHanSy  iii.  370).  They  were 
woni  by  women  and  by  3'outh  of  botli  sexes  (Ex. 
I.  (*.).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  paw<a{.'e  quoted, 
aiul  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men :  these  passages  are,  however,  itv  no  means 
conclu3i>-e.  In  the  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  could  not  be  men- 
ioned,  though  they  might  ha^-e  been  im^citly 
^eluded ;  in  the  latter  the  amount  vf  the  gold  is 
I  he  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notioe- 
%ble  among  the  inhabitants  of  soutliem  Arabia 
(Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  321).  The  mention  of  the 
Kms  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn; 
4nd  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented 

•  *  In  regard  to  the  uncertain  etjmologj  of  "  ear- 
Mse^"  a»e  Bwtwood  and  Wright's  BihU  Word-Book,  p. 
109.  H. 


EAUTH 

an  exception  to  the  almost  univenal  pradiM  o! 
Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Winer, 
Realtriht.  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The  ear-ring  appean 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverenoe 
as  an  amulet :  thus  it  is  named  bi  the  C^aklee  and 

Samaritan  versions  KtZ7^^|2,  a  holy  thing ;  and  in 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  D'*tp?17>  properly  amulets^  it 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.,  after  the  LJCX.  and  Vulg., 
tariint,s.  [Amtlet.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  XXXV.  4).     Chardin  describes  earrings. 


^yptlan  fiar>rings»  ttcani  WUkioaoii. 

with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  le 
still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  AnHqwHeB^  ii. 
305 ).    Jewdis  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings : 

they  were  called  D'^&^p?  (from  ^Tp3,  ft)  e^),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  tpiucKor.  mnniUa: 
cdtars  or  street  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in  Is.  iii.  19, 
KdiB^fiU'  torques:  chains  or  street  balls,  A.  Y.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  eastern  countries 
for  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Har- 
mer's  Obserratians,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  piesent  (Job  xlii.  11 ),  or  offtr- 
ing  to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W,  L>.  B. 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
difierent  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth'b  sur&ce  is  composed;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
pbmet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  H^rew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  uae 

of  separate  terms,  Adamah  (np*7Hl)  for  the  former, 

Erets  (yH^)  for  the  latter.  As  the  two  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation; hence  the  expression  i»h  adamah  for  an 
agriculttuist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  llie  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolog- 
ical connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Apam.]  The  opin- 
ion that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prex-ailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70; 
Flat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Yirg.  Gem-g.  ii. 
341 ;  Chid,  Afet  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Piod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  uid  other  ancient  nations.  It  b  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9 ;  EocL 
xii.  7).  The  hiw  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)* 
Bahr  (Symb.  1.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  thf 
name  adam :  others  with  m<n«  reason  compare  Ui» 
ara  de  rrspiie  of  the  Komans  (Ov.  Triat.  v.  6.  9 
Hor.  OtL  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  preoqit  d 
•'*nplicity.     Naaman's  request,  for  two  mnlei'  ba» 


BABTH 

ko  of  ewth  (a  K.  v.  17)  waa  bMed  on  the  ite 
ll»t  Jchovahf  like  the  heathen  deities,  nae  a  local 
god,  and  could  be  worahipped  aooepCably  only  on 
his  own  toil. 

U.  EreU  \B  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  {Ifiirod, 
to  Gen.  U.  6)  aa  meaning  etymologically  the  hw 
in  opposition  to  the  kigh^  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  ia 
applied  in  a  more  or  leas  extended  aenw:  (1)  to 
the  whole  world  {itea.  t.  1);  (2)  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  ((^en.  i.  10;;  (8)  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxl.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15); 
and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xzxiti.  3).  'I1ie  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  inrolvbig  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Helirews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

(.  Cosmogony.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ol>- 
Bcure.  This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
iHiich  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
still  more  from  the  poetioU  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  there,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical wori^,  and  their  language  must  be  measured 
by  the  law^t  of  poetical  expression ;  ui  the  first  alone 
haTe  we  anything  approadiing  to  an  historical  and 
systematic  statement,  and  even  this  Is  but  a  sketch 
—  an  outline  —  which  ought  to  be  rq^arded  at  the 
same  distance,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.  The  act  (^  creation  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  lieyond 
and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  human  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  fimn  the  sensibfe  and 
material  world,  fails  to  find  an  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  net;  fi)r  our  word  ** create"  and  the 
Hebrew  bar  r,  though  most  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
uf  creation;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expres- 
sions as  '^out  of  things  that  were  not"  (^(  ovk 
trrmv^  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "not  from  things  which 
appear  "  {ilji  4k  ^wopJimv,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  fbroe  of  tlie  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  term  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  Is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  Lan- 
guage :  as  the  event  occurred  but  once,  the  cones- 
ponding  term  must,  in  order  to  be  adtsquate,  have 
been  ooinerl  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
abne,  which  wouM  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, to  the  description  of  the  various  processes 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter. 
Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man  —  as  manifesting  the  glc/y  of  the  former,  and 
•8  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.     In  relation 

o  the  former,  he  describes  creation  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  relation  to 
the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
snnforts  of  man.  With  these  objects  in  riew,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
Mirative  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
learch  has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  gmse 
•dapted  to  those  o^ects.      The  sul^ect  itself  is 

tenghout  one  of  a  transcendental  chanotsr;  it 
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shoukl  oonaequently  be  tal^ected  to  the  same  stand 
ard  of  interpntation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bibl» 
deMripCive  of  ol^eets  which  an  entbely  beyond  the 
experiieDoe  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
tbe  states  of  heaven  and  hdl,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Mi^jesty.  The  style  of  criticism 
applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  opponents,  and  not  imfVe- 
quently  by  the  supporten  of  Revdation,  is  such  as 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noUe  and 
valuable  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
atory renuffks  we  proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  leading  fimtures  of  Hebrew  soa- 
mogony* 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  tho  cen- 
tral point  of  the  univene,  but  as  the  universe  itself 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
Stan  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  Tlie  Hebrew  languag« 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  univtrtt :  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.%,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth  — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in 
which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  32),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This 
appean  fh>m  the  account  of  its  creation  and  oflBoes: 
the  existence  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subse> 
quent  to  it;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen. 
I.  6).    The  tenn  under  which  it  is  described,  ratUt 

(yj7^)  is  significant  of  its  extetuioH,  that  it  was 
stretched  ov<  as  a  curtain  (Pk.  dv.  2)  over  the  sur^ 
fiice  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  » foundations "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  drcle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillan  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (I)  to  support  the 
waten  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  nun  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doon  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  sufr- 
stratum  {artpdwfta  or  ^^frmnmm^  ")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
hea^-en  itsdf,  so  also  with  the  hesvenly  bodies;  they 
were  r^arded  soldy  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  separata 
between  day  and  night;  (3)  to  be  fcr  s'</fis,  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; for  teatOMy  as  r^ulating  seedtime  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals;  and  for  days  and  yenr$^  the  length  of  the 
former  bdng  dependent  on  the  sun,  the  latter  bdng 
estimated  by  tbe  motions  both  of  sun  and  moon 
(Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  bt 
said  that  they  hdd  "  dominion "  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exereised 
soldy  for  the  convenience  c  f  the  tenants  of  earth 
(Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirdy  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed 
for  the  earth,  tha  with  the  earth  they  shall  simnl 
taneoudy  perish  (2  Pet  iiL  10):  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stan  shall  of  neces 
dty  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  29)  — thdr 
sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the  ooua- 
terpart  dT  thdr  joyous  song  when  its  foundalioof 
hud  (Job  xxxviiL  7). 
f .  The  earth  was  rcfi^uded  in  a  twoiold 
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in  pdation  to  <icd,  as  the  manifestation  of  hia 
Infinite  attributes:  in  relation  to  man,  as  tlie  scene 
of  his  abode.  (1.)  Hie  Hebrew  cosmc^ny  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  miiverse  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  is  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  him,  nibseque&tly  to  him,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  ahrady  obtwned, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  lajiguage, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that 
pasaaut',  as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous 
to  quote,  which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great 
principle  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation  : 
matter  owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the 
will  of  (xod:  i^itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  rivifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  brootiing  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2) : 
the  progressive  impuvements  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will ;  no 
interprMition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized: 
'<  He  spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9);  and  the 
pouite<1  terseness  and  shurpness  with  which  the 
writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction  ui  the  three 
expressions  "  God  said,"  "  it  was  so,"  "  God  saw 
that  it  was  good  "  —  the  first  declaring  the  divine 
\x>lition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the  third 
the  perfeotness  of  the  woric  —  harmonixes  aptly  with 
the  view  which  he  intended  to  express,  llius  the 
earth  liecame  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  dis- 
playe<l:  the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxri.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
9;  Jer.  v.  22 V  *«  mountains  and  hills,  IhiitAU  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  flnng  fowl "  (Ps.  cxlriii.  9,  10),  all  dispbyed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  char- 
acter. So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (.lob  xxxrii. 
5),  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps.  Uxrii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messengers  (Ps.  cxl\'iii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  eclipse,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
pretence  (Joel  ii.  10;  3Iatt  xxiv.  23;  Luke  xxi. 
25). 

(2. )  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode  —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
ftlready  detailed ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
^*  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man"  (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his 
net  (1*8.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food; 
the  liesuis  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  eHcli  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and 
IS  recorded  with  that  special  new. 

3.  CYeation  was  r^arded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  irradiia]  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
rirth'if  surface,  at  first  «  chaotic  mass,  UHtste  and 
•tnptH.  well  descrilied  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
(o/rir,  ^'/.ii,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped  in 
darkness  {Gea.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually  brought 
bito  a  f  tate  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspicuous,  as 
lo  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by  the  name 
Mtmdus,  Thus  also  with  the  diflerant  portions  of 
ihe  luiiTcne,  the  eaith  before  the  light,  the  light 
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before  the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  &rj 
buid.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  fint  tht 
elementary  principle,  aepanuted  from  the  Horicnfi^ 
but  without  de&ied  boundaries ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and 
oflSoes  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  is 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  6r  and  madr 

n'lHi  "^'iH^).  Thus  also  with  the  orden  of 
living  bdngs ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  aa  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  woriunan. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succesaon  of  periods;  and  aooordinglj 
Moaes  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  — light  to  the  fint, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and 
plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man 
to  the  sixth.  The  manner,  in  which  these  act« 
are  described  as  baring  been  done,  precludes  all 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance:  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "G^  said" 
and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progressiveneas,  and 
consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  bet%reen  the 
oompleUon  of  one  and  the  oommenoei-ient  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuoa  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  indiridual  act  is  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  wwk  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  represented  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  *'day"  alone  may  refer 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneoos 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parts 
ot  A  da}  "  evening  and  morning "  are  ^wdfied, 
and  wtien  a  «erie8  of  such  daj's  are  noticed  in  their 
numeticai  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits  of 
our  understanding  the  term  in  anything  dse  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  means 
of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  84  hous  than  as 

"  evening,  morning  "  ("^1721  3!??,  Dan.  viiL  14), 

similar  to  the  Greek  yv)(9^fi9po¥,  and  although 
the  altenuition  of  light  and  curkneas  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  Vava»fortniyhi  or  »e*fn»ii^ht ; 
in  each  case  the  hipae  of  a  certain  tame,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  language  or  of  leality.  the  ^pression  may 
be  applied  to  the  da^-s  previous  to  the  creation  <^ 
the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  e^veesiom 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  soo. 
as  well  as  the  UHC  of  the  word  ^  day  "  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indicaticnia  that  it  ia 
used  in  a  diflcrent  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
litenl  accf  ptatk>n  of  <  len.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the  %iew 
above  stated.  Tlie  ir.terjurctatkni  that  **evcnin]! 
and  morning  "  =  begitminy  and  mc/,  is  oppoaed  noC 
only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand,  I  at  U 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  imitiuu  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did   not  ignore  tht 
evident  fibct  that  existuig  materials  and  intensadiats 
i^endes  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  wot 
sequent  operations  of  natore.    Thoa  the  aiaqife  isf 
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«God  eraitea  iumi'*  (Gea.  i.  27)  u  amplified  by 
Ae  fubieqiKni  notioe  of  the  materuk*  tuUtaiioe  of 
irhkh  hit  body  was  made  (Gen.  U  7);  and  lo  also 
of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  llie  separaUon 
of  lea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  L  6  to  the 
Divine  fiat,  was  aeen  to  involve  the  proeen  of  par- 
tial elevations  of  the  earth's  nu&ee  (Ps.  dv.  8, 
u|he  mountains  asoend,  the  valleys  deKeod;" 
eomp.  Prov.  viii.  3fr-28).  The  formation  of  douds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  whidi  in 
Gen.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  flrmar 
ment,  was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the 
earth's  surfiMse  (Eocl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the 
element  of  light,  as  distinct  firom  the  sun  (Gerj.  i. 
3,  14;  Job  xxzviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  eiplained 
as  the  result  of  a  phiiooophically  oorreet  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  light;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  iuoorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moou  was  independent  of  the  son. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
t  vnceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
pjrted  like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
do.id  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5; 
Prov.  viii.  29);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
oouM  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  The  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absdute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxlv.  2, 
(xxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean;  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc.),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression ** water  under  the  earth**  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"earth  beneath,'*  evidently  implies  the  comparaUve 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.     Beneath  the  earth's 

surfiioe  was  iheol  (b^Stp),  the  hoUow  place,  "  Aetf " 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Dent,  'xxxii.  22;  Job  xL  8),  the 
"  bouse  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  hmguage  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
^  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 

r  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
toe  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  tf),  and  was  thus  supptjsed  to 
be  emiterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Gkogkaphy.  —  We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
Ibdr  progressire  acquaintance  with  those  countries. 

Ite  world    In    the  latter  sense  was  sometimes 

I.  ascribed  by  the  poetical  tenn  i£btl  (bSTI),  cor- 

■ea|xmding  to  the  Greek  oUovfi^ni  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absenoe  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
<torm  of  the  earth  finom  scatterea  oUusioiis,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books,  vhera 
li  it  difficult  to  dwide  how  far  the  language  m  to 
9e  regaided  as  literal,  «aid  how  ttr  as  metaphorical. 
rbore  seem  to  be  trj^oes  of  the  same  ideas  is  pre> 
<BUsd  aawns  the  Greeks,  that  tlie  work!  wa>  %  disk 


(Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  HVl,  cirJe,  is  applied  f«- 
clusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horixon,  whether 
bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Deut  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  oxxiiz. 
9;  Prov.  viiL  27),  with  Jerusalem  aa  its  centra 
(£b.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi, 

as  the  navei  (*1^0,  Judg.  ix.  37;  Be.  xxxviii. 
12;  LXX.;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  another  view 
(Gesen.  Thetaur,  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  tlni 
view  admit  of  a  diflbrent  interpretation ;  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  worid,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geogn^hical  sense;  for  Pales- 
tine was  situated  between  the  important  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between  them 
but  above  them,  its  ele\'ation  above  the  phuns  on 
other  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
oentrality.   A  different  view  has  been  gathered  from 

the  expreesfon  "  four  comers  "  (niQ?3,  generally 
applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garm&it 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  oompari 
son;  but  the  term  "  comera "  may  be  applied  in  a 
m^aphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  ths 
worid  (Job  xxxvii.  8,  xxxviii.  13;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv 
16;  Ee.  vU.  2).  FinaUy,  it  ia  suggested  by  Bahr 
{Symboiik,  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
been  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and 
the  latter  as  the  symbolieal  representation  of  th# 
earth's  form.  As  to  the  siae  of  the  eartli,  the 
Hd>rews  hod  but  a  very  indefinite  notion;  in  many 
poasages  the  "  earth,"  or  "  whole  earth,*'  is  useti  as 
co-extensive  with  the  Babylmiian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7 
ffl,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xnvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbit  terrnrtun  f  the  "  ends  of 

the  earth  "  (HlSp)  in  the  buiguage  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  naticns  on  the  border  of  these  king 
doms,  especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  isbmds  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  6,  9);  but  oocask>na]ly 
the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv. 
16;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  oaay  be  said 
that  tlM  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  sise  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact;  its  solidity  is  fre 
quenUy  noticed,  its  dimenskms  but  sekiom  (Job 
xxxviii.  18;  Is.  xliL  5).  We  shall  presently  tnMW 
the  progress  of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  agea. 
Tlie  earth  was  divided  hito  four  quarten  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  thdr  positions  relatively  to 

a  person  facing  the  east,  before  (D^i?),  behind 

(nVl^),  the  right  hand  (]^Q^),  and  the  2^ 

hand  ( /HZSIp),  representing  respectively  K.,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  sometimes  relatively 

to  the  son's  coune,  the  rtstn^  (rpyp),  the  teUmg 

(KDD,  Ps.  1.  1)  the  brUUaiU  quarter  (J^^, 

Em,  xl.  24),  and  the  «farJ;  quarter  O'lS^yBcuvL 
20  eomp.  the  GnA  (6^s,  Hon.  JL  xik  9M)( 
sometinaei  as  the  seat  of  the  four  windi  (Ba.  mrlL 
9);  anfli  sometimes  acoording  to  the  phyiM  dMT- 
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MiMkfeics,  the  tea  (D^  fior  the  W.  (Gen.  zzvUL 

14),  the  parched  (299)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  zxvU.  9), 

and  the  mountaixu  (D**"^!!)  for  the  N.  (b.  ziiL 
4).  The  north  ftppean  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  part  of  the  earth*s  surftoe,  in  conse- 
quence perhi4w  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  aLio  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the 
land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xzxvii.  22;  margin ;  comp. 
Hv.  ill.  116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities;  for  we  ftad  tlie  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babybnia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi  10)f  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxz.  6;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  phj-sical  features  of  the  earth's 

sur&ce;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D^  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Heditentmean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  riven,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xviii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1) : 

mountain  ("in)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges, 
such  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  r^ion 

(Josh.  xi.  16) ;  river  OH?)  i«  occasionally  applied 
to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  Ilieir  vocabulary,  how- 
2ver,  was  amj^  for  describing  the  qwcial  features 
sf  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
terms  for  the  di^Rsrent  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  springs  bdng  very  numerous  and  ex- 
pressive. We  cannot  fiiil  to  be  struck  with  the 
adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii. 
7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
variety  of  almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying 
from  the  Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to 
the  poiod  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The 
chief  source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
loone  with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
Kade  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
tliem  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  r^ons 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Anbia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babykmians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.^ 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  Seas  —  the 
Bfediterranean,  whicli  was  termed  the  "  Great  Sea  ** 
Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
adii.  31),  and  the  ''  Western  Sea  "  (Deut  xi.  24); 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "Sea  of 
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Soph,**  tedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  «« E^yptiaB  to  ** 
(Is.  xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  «  Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xir.  8),  <* Eastern  Sea **  (Joel  ii.  90) 
and  ''Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Deut  iy.  49);  and  ths 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiy.  11) . 
(2.)  RiverM —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
M  the  river  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "  the  great  river  ** 
(Deut  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Yor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sih<w  (Joeh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4); 
the  Chebar,  Chaborae,  a  tributary  to  the  Euphratee 
(£a.  i.  3);  the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Chaborat  that  fells 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  the  river  of  £^ypt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6);  and  the  riven  of  Damascus. 
Abana  {Barada)^  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  y.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Edkn. 
(3.)  Mountoiiu  —  Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii  4) ; 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22)  near  Petra;  liobanon  (Deut  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  ^tribution  of  the  nations  over  the  feee  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, additions  are  made  in  du^is.  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books. 
Although  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphi<^,  yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  devefoped :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  retklence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  be  purdy  j^ogr4>hical  designations;  Aram,  foi 
instance,  means  high  lands ;  Canaan,  lute  lands ; 
Eber,  the  land  acroUy  or  beyond;  Sidon,  ^fishing 
station ;  Madai,  central  bind  ;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  Mizraim,  still  more  remarkably  ftotn 
its  dual  form,  the  tioo  Egypts;  Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  femily  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms ;  Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  bUick  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavoring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  world 
as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races  have 
not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the  lands 
they  occupied,  the  k)cality  must  be  more  or  less 
doubtAil.  For  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even  in 
Biblical  ge(^raphy  the  same  name  may  at  different 
periods  indicate  a  widely  diflerent  loodity.  Thus 
Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been  foeated 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's  time,  north 
of  that  range;  Gomer  at  the  former  period  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea.  Again,  the 
terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extending  kno^- 
edge  of  the  earth's  surfeoe;  Chittim,  originally 
Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  more  westeriy 
lands  of  Bfaoedonia  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  if 
not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
Tarshish  may  vrithout  contradiction  have  been  the 
seaHMMst  <^  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spahi  in  a  later  age.  Possibly  a  solutkm 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Harilah,  in  the  feet  that  thesi 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
which  several  might  exist  in  different  parts.  Fnxi 
the  above  rcDiarks  it  will  appear  how  numeroua  sr 
the  elementa  of  ui.certair.ty  introduced  into  lUi 
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nllleei;  iiiuuumiiy  of  opinioi:  j  tumoai  impoaribls; 
Qflr  need  it  cause  Mirpriae,  if  eveu  m  the  present 
work  the  views  of  ditferrat  writers  ans  found  at 
farianoe.  The  principle  on  which  the  foUowing 
statement  baa  been  oompiled  is  this  —  to  assign  to 
the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within  which 
the  nations  ba?e  been,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  fiur 
as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  **isk8  of  the 
Gentiles,"  t.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  occupied  bj  the  Japhetites  in 
the  following  ordo*:  Javan,  the  lomantj  in  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  fiiinor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
j£oUansj  in  the  same  countries;  Dodanim,  the 
Dardam^  in  llljricum;  Tlras  in  Thrace;  Kittim,  at 
CUtum,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkeuas  in  Phrygia;  Gomer 
in  Ci^padocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north,  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus;  Meehech, 
the  Afoschidj  in  Colchis;  Magog,  Gogartnt^  in 
nortiiera  Armenia ;  Togarmah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world;  Cush,  probably 
an  ^pellative  similar  to  the  Greek  Altiiiopia^  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dsrk  races  of  Arabia  and  eastern 
Africa;  Mizraim  in  E^ypt;  Phut  in  Libya;  Naph- 
ttthim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  of  Egypt ;  Caphtorim.  hn  Egypt ; 
Casluhlm  from  the  Niie  to  the  border  of  Pakstine; 
Pathruaim  in  Egypt;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of  Bab-tl-mandeb ; 
HavUah,  more  to  the  south ;  and  Sabtechah  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  the  SomauU  now  live;  Nim- 
rod  in  Babylonia;  Raamah  and  Dedan  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the 
eentnl  part  of  the  worid  were  the  Sbemites:  Elam, 
Elymauy  in  Persia;  Asshur  in  Attyria;  Arphaxad, 
ArrapachitU^  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  LycUa ; 
Aram  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  fiur  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  ch.  zxv.,  of 
the  setUement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  ci  Nebaioth,  Nabaiaa ;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plin. 
V.  12);  Dumah,  Dwnaitha  (Piol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  cS  TshmaeJ.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mi  beam,  a 
tfncirhearing  land,  Tema,  an  caid  or  t/Mikem  land. 
Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars  with 
r^ard  tc  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites,  the  Trog- 
(odfffes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  were  displaced  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an  uiti- 
nate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah.  Boaorah, 
Arith,  ^lasrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
lave  any  historical  importance.     The  peninsula 

f  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Kxodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  llie 
Hereditary  connection  0i  the  Hebrews  with  the 
fiwmer  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
iynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  tHe 
incient  world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of 
is  Padan  aram.  or  Aram-Naharaim;  in  the 
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north  was  Ur  of  tlH  Chaldees,  and  the  Haian  tc 
which  Terah  migrated;  in  the  south  was  the  phio 
of  Shinar,  and  the  seat  of  Nimrod^s  capital,  Babel; 
on  the  bulks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Aocad 
Calneh,  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  Kesen;  and  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Erech  and  KehohHh  (Geo. 
X.  10-12).    From  the  same  district  issu«i  the  war- 
like expedition   headed  by  the   kings  q^  Shinar, 
EUasar,  Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  ol^ect  of  ahich  ap- 
parently was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the 
ifilanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  sul^jection  of  all  the  intervening  nar 
tiooa,  the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Baahan), 
the  Zusim  in  Ham  (between  the  Anion  and  Jab- 
bok),  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Amon),  an<i 
the  district  of  the  Anialekites  (to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine).    It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  few   geographical    details  which   we  posseia 
r^arding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.   The 
Egyptian  d^rity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  focalities  in  Lower  Egypt,  namely,  the  province 
of  (joshen,  and  the  towns  Kameses  (Gen.  xlvii  11); 
On,  HetwpoHt  ((}en.  xU.  45);  Pithom,  Patumtuf 
(Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  MagdoUmt  (Ex.  xiv.  9). 
During  the  period  oi  the  Judges  the  Hebrew* 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
Pbcenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.     It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenidana,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
focalities  they  visited;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.     From  Ea.  xxrii.  we  may  form 


idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained  :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  .£gaean 
Sea,  the  fiuued  horses  of  Armenia,  the  ooppeiHuines 
of  Colchis,  the  yams  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen^  and  the  caravan  trade  ^^oh 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each'  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  feiriy  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  that  source.  Whether  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of  tha 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxins 
— the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians  ((xomer), 
and  the  Hoxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  Btunani  (Hosch, 
Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text)  —  is  uncertain  i  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about 
Esekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  deariy  marked:  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  ^plication  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14) 
Memphis,  the  ea{Mtal  of  lower  I^ypt,  is  Ibst  men- 
tkxned  in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
afterwards  frequenUy  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  18) ;  Thebe» 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later  period*  as 
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lli>-AmiiMm  (Kah.  ilL  8)  and  No  (Jer.  ilvi.  25); 
■nd  the  dutant  Sjeme  (Ek.  ttjt.  10).  Severil 
atlier  towDg  ue  notaoed  in  the  l)dta;  Sin,  Pekunun 
(El.  zzx.  16);  Pibeaeth,  BtUHuiis  (Ez.  zzx.  17); 
ZoMif  Tanit  (Is.  xix.  11) ;  Tohapaaes,  or  Tahpanbes, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16);  HeUttjxtU*^  under  tlie  He- 
braiaed  form  Beth-ahemeah  (Jer.  xliii.  18);  and, 
higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  HeracUopolU  (la.  xzx. 
4).  The  poaition  of  certain  nationa  seema  to  have 
been  better  aaoertained.  Cush  (ALtJtiopia)  was 
6ied  immediately  to  the  south  of  I^^ypt,  where 
Firhakah  held  sway  with  Napala  for  hia  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Lubim  (Libyans^  perhaps  rather 
Nubianty  who  may  also  be  no^eed  under  the  oor> 
rupted  form  Chub,  Ex.  zzx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  TroylodyUt  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (3  Chr.  xii.  3);  the  I^dim 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(Ec.  XXX.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babyloniiois, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  sevenl  important  places  in  oon- 
oeetion  with  these  events:  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Ecbatana  (Ear.  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sephan-aim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34); 
Carchemish,  Circesium^  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9);  (jknan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  6);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xn.  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Clir. 
nxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1),  now  occur: 
whether  the  fiu'-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admitd  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  eariiest  notice  of  the 
fonner,  subsequently  to  (sen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  i^iplies  to 
Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely  used 
for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  described  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maocabaean  era  the  classical  names  came 
'nto  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Deles,  Sicyon, 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Maoc.  z.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
3);  Hisiianla  and  Rome  (1  Maoc.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
ands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
>f  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
«dd  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
ire  from  the  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Mesopo- 
amia  stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10); 
/Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Chaldaant 
9>r  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  GrcBda  for  Javan  (Dan. 
«iii.  21);  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gien.  xiii.  10): 
Armtftia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xiz.  87);  Atsyria  for 


a  *  For  a  tragic  accouot  of  tbe  great  earthquake  in 
1887,  which  wBs  ao  destructive  in  G&Ulee,  especially 
to  the  loss  of  life  at  TiberlM  and  Sn/fft.  set  Robiiwon^a 
Bfbl  Res.  Ui.  821  ff..  and  Thomaon's  Land  an  I  Book, 
I.  426-488.  On  the  gen<>ral  jubject  of  the  frai{uency 
of  aarthqnakes  in  the  Bast,  we  have  copious  informa- 
tSmi  In  Dr.  Pnsey^  Minor  Prophets  (Am.  i.  1).  Bee 
also  Bob    Pkyt.  OMgr   ^  284  ff.     It  b  ramartaMa 
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Asshur  (Gen.  iL  14);  Idumma  for  Edom  (b,  zztiv 
5),  and  Sjfria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  bt 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  nane 
in  the  later  books  (b.  zxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  sin(^  tribe. 

W.  L.  R 

EARTHENWARE.    [Pottkbt.] 

EARTHQUAKE  9^77  [a  trembUng]) 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  fttm 
the  niuuerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  reoorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few ;  the  moat  remarluble 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Joeephus  (AnL  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  oonvuknon 
took  phMC  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  OUves,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  ht- 
tween  ita  summita.  Joeephus  records  something 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account  ia  by  no  meana  dear, 
for  his  words  (roO  fyovs  ikwod^ay^ytu  rh  ^fuav 
rod  Kwrii  r^y  8^iy)  can  hardly  mean  the  toestem 
half  of  the  mountain,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think, 
but  the  half  of  the  wettent  mountotn,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why 
this  height  particularly  should  be  tenned  the 
wtsttm  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affiscted  by  the 
earthquake.     Hitcig  (Cbmm.  in  Zech,)  auggests 

that  the  name  n**nt£^D,  ^  eonyption,*^  may  haw 

originated  at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Joeephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  dettroying  mawUain,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-64),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  ooi\juncti<Mi  of 
circumstances  than  frx>m  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usiul  terms 
{^  71J  ifftlireri).  Josephus  {AnL  xv.  5,  §  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquake,  Uiat  occurred  b.  c.  81, 
in  which  10,000  people  perished.a  Earthquakes 
are  not  unfr«quently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surfiuse;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  3, 
$  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  I>ord*s  death  (Matt 
xxvii.  51);  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  a.  d. 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in 
which  the  quay  was  swaUowed  up  (Pfiiff,  Sehdp- 
funy»ge*di.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake; 
similar  depressions  have  occurred  in  many  districti, 

that  though  the  flgnmttve  allusloos  to  eaithqoahst 
are  ao  numerous  in  the  Bible,  we  naad  of  bat  twi 
instances  mentioned  as  oeeurriag  in  Paleathia,  naaaafy 
that  in  the  daya  of  Uadah  (Am.  i.  1  and  Zech.  xiv.  8 
and  the  one  tn  oonneetlon  with  the  Savloar^  daalk 
Sarthquakea  are  not  nnoomm<«  in  the  AraMaa  panto 
aula  (oonp.  Iz.  six.  18  and  1  K.  zlx.  It).  IL 
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the  moct  remarkable  being  U-!  ■ubuidnion  ind 
mbeequent  re-elevation  of  S»e  trr  iple  of  Serapia  at 
Puteoli.  The  frequency  of  eartba«iakes  about  the 
Dead  Sea  is  testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv. 
S;  corap.  Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.)*  Daricnew  ia  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dakk- 
NEHs.  ]  'Hie  awe,  which  an  earthquake  never  foils 
to  \ii«plre,  **  conveying  the  idea  of  some  univenal 
aiifl  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  Kotmosy  i. 
212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jebmah  (1  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  i^pearanoe  (Judg. 
v.  4;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  I's.  buvii.  18,  zcvii.  4,  civ. 
.^2;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  iU.  10).  W.  L.  B. 

EAST  (07)7.:  rntD).  The  Hebrew  tenns 
descriptive  of  the  entt  daS^  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  kedwn  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  mfnmi  of%  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  6e/bre,  behind,  the  riyht  and 
the  If/?,  representing  respectively  Ei.,  W.,  S.,  and 
N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  ^2)  mierdck  means  the  place 
of  the  «fin*9  t'inngy  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  iumrcXii  and  the  Latin  orient ;  sometimes 

the  full  expresbion  ttJB^J^'HjTO  ia  used  (Judg. 
xi.  18;  Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem.  and 
murdch  are  used  together  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13; 
Juah.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous 
as  it  appeare  to  be  in  our  translation  ^  on  the  east 
side  eastward.**  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  kedem  should  be  used 
when  the  J\mr  quarten  of  the  world  are  described 
(iM  iu  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxvili.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9; 
tlz.  xlvii.  18  fi'.),  and  mizrach  when  the  east  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  west  (Jcah.  xi.  3;  Ps. 
1.  1,  dii.  12,  cxiii.  3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
some  other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am. 
viii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii. 
3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  useid  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  b^ore  another  in  an  easterly  direction; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  paasages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6;  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen. 
xxv.  6,  eattward,  unto  the  land  of  Kedem)^  to  the 
lands  lying  unmediately  eastward  of  Palestine, 
namely,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia 
[Bicnic-kedkm]  ;  on  the  other  hand  mizrdch  is 
used  of  the/ar  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlri.  11).  In  describing 
aipect  or  dirtctiim  the  tenns  are  used  iudiflferently 
(compare  kedem  iu  Lev.  i.  16  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
murdcA  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Ghr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  tie  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
Ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
vts  (oomp.  Job  XV.  2):  the  correct  text  may,  how- 

ivcr,  be  DpjTJD,  which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gcaen. 
Thetaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX.  &wrroXa/  is 
Hed  both  for  kedem  and  mizrdch.  It  should  be 
bserved  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
isptions  (Dan.  vUL  9;  Kev.  xxi.  13;  comp.  rii.  9, 
tvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  ha\-e  been  St. 


a  •  Strfts  Indeed  (In  He  nog**  Real-Sneyk  s  ▼. 
ftiiMfl)  has  supposed  that  such  a  sepaymtf'^  existed, 
mi  that  the  event  eommemorUed  throoffhon*  die  first 
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John*s  usage  to  insert  4a/ov),  fta^roAo/  ()falt 
ii.  1,  nil.  11,  xziv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29),  and  not 
ararokii.  It  is  hardly  poaslble  that  St.  Matthew 
would  use  the  two  terms  indiiftrently  in  succeeding 
verses  (ii.  1,  2),  particuiariy  as  he  adds  the  article 
to  hfOTok'fi,  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (cf.  Kev.  xxi.  18).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
definiteness  in  the  keality — that  it  was  the  countr» 

called  Q!7i?.»  0''  hmroKii  (comp.  the  modem 
Anatolia)  aa'  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  pobt  of 
the  compass  (iyaroAo/)  iii  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  ketlem  (Gfen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  fin*  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.        W.  L.  B. 

EASTER  {wdaxa'  pascha).  The  oocniTenea 
of  this  word  iu  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  *<  Intend* 
ing  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  '* 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translaton.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Raster  had  lieen  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  wdtrx^'  ^^  ^®  ^^  revision 
Passover  was  sulwtituted  in  all  possageb  but  this. 
It  would  seem  frnm  th»,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "  rabbers  of  churches "  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "seijeanU"  (xvi.  85), 
"« deputy"  (xiii.  7,  Ac),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fivllen  into  the  hands  of  a  trandator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
y.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p  49].)  For  aU  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  trans- 
lated, see  Passovkr.  R.  H.  P. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joytiil  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  intimately  associated, 
aa  it  has  ever  since  been,  with  the  moumftil  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  Cor.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  eridence  can  be  drawn  from 
them;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con- 
nected in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  vrith  his 
death  (e.  g.  Rom.  vi.  9;  1  Ck>r.  xv.  20,  Stc.)  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  ol 
an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former.^  As  the  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  different  sides  of  Christ's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  difilbrent 
sets  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  became  easy  to 
observe  them  in  close  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  irith  a  marked  separation  between  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  probably  was  reGognir.ed 
under  Anicetus  at  Rome  (a.  d.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  conmiemoration  of  the  death,  an  J 
of  the  following  lord's  day  as  tlie  anniversary  of 
the  resurrection,  although  the  decree  to  this  effect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  considered  genuine.  (GH 
Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  wclcrxa,  II.  625.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  directions 
for  the  observance  of  the  ^'  Passover"  or  the  "  Lord^s 
Resurrection"  only  on  the  Lord*s  day  become 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  Th*  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  indiflferently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bishops  and  the  determinations  of  councils; 
but  in  either  ease  i*  is  spoken  of  aa  a  joyful  festival 
and  the  termination  of  the  preceding  sdemn  fui. 

thrst  oeutmies  wss  only  the  death  of  Christ ;  bat  the 
notlees  of  antiquity  do  not  sssm  to  support  this  eeiv 
elnslao.  F.  O 
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(See  the  dtatioos  in  Stiioer,  ubi  tiipra.)  In  the 
Eauitn  Church,  when  the  fiwt  was  tcnninsled  and 
the  festival  kept  on  the  dajr  of  the  Jewuh  Planover, 
it  does  not  so  dearly  appear  how  the  dittinction 
waa  drawn  between  the  two  etenta;  bat  thai  both 
were  in  remembrance  cannot  be  doabted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  recriminations  upon 
this  point  in  the  sharp  and  bitter  oontrovefay  be- 
tween the  £ast  and  the  West  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  celebration. 

'litis  oontroversj  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  Polycarp  visited  Rome 
(A.  D.  164)  for  the  eipi'ess  purpose,  among  other 
objects,  of  bringing  about  an  agreement  He  waa 
nnauccessftil,  but  separated  from  Amoetus  in  peace 
and  in  foil  communion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  suocesaors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  I.  who  eicommunicated  the  "  quarto-ded- 
mans  '*  and  threw  into  the  controversy  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  after  wholly 
free,  'llie  council  of  Aries  (a.  d.  814)  finally 
dedded  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri* 
niontous,  in  &vor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reaffirmed  at  Nice.  The  decision 
however,  teems  hardly  to  have  been  recdved  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fiunous  conferences  between  St  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christians  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Ijord's  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
Hiis  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  shouM 
be  done  when  that  fiill  moon  itself  fell  on  a  Sunday; 
and  here  again  the  East  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  while 
the  latter  deferred  their  festival  to  the  following 
Lord's  day.  This  controversy  likewise  travelled  to 
England  and  was  then  settled  in  fevor  of  the 
Western  practice  at  the  council  of  Whitby  (a.  d. 
1164)  after  a  sliarp  dispute  between  Ailbert  of  Paris 
and  Colniaii  lip.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  festival 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  been 
any  disposition  among  ChrisUans  to  foi)^  the 
annual  return  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering and  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
Paoaover  must  ha\ie  been  a  sufficient  reminder,  and 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  outgrown  such 
inPuenoe,  the  observance  tit  the  festival  had  become 
fixed.  Its  early  usme  continued  to  be  "  the  Pass- 
over," as  at  once  continuing  the  Jewish  festi^-al, 
and  in  itself  deeply  significant.  Substantially  the 
same  name  is  still  presen'ed  throu^otit  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  The  English  name  of  £<uier 
ind  the  Gemum  Oaiem  have  direct  reference  rather 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
festival  occurs,  than  to  its  subject  matter;  while 
yet  that  season  itadf  has  always  been  considered 
u  suggestive  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed  the 
lames  themadves  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  wora  otter^  os/en,  =  rising,  "  because  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring."  There  was  a  Teutonic 
^dess  Osttra,  whose  festival  was  cdebraied  eariy 
m  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  occurrence 
)f  the  Kaster  festival  at  the  same  seaaon  made  it 
ea^er  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  feast,  and 
^haps  led  to  their  attaching  thereto  a  name  to 
ehioh  they  were  already  accustomed.         F.  O. 
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•  EAST  SEA,  THE,  Enk.  xhrii.  |8;  Jd« 
ii.  SK>;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  maig.     [Ska,  Thb  Salt.] 

BAST  WIND.    [WiKDS.] 

•  EATING,  OUSTOMS  RELATING 
TO.     [Food;  Msaub;  Wabhiho.] 

E'BAL    (bqi^'S    [ttone]  :    Poi/M^,  Toii^A 

[Vat  Vatfin^h  J^^'  VaafitiX  in  1  Chr.:  Ebaly 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobid  the  son  of  Seir  (Qen. 
xxxri.  23;  1  Clir.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.;  Alex,  re/uor;  [Comp 
'H/9iiA:]   fleintL)   Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr. 
i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28).     Eleven  of  Kennioott's 
MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions]  read 

^y)V  in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

B'BAL,  MOUNT  (by?  Til  [mnmt  of 

fton^l :  6pos  Tatfi^ ;  Joseph.  TtfidXos :  Mom 
Mtb€U\  a  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moaes,  the  Israelites 
were,  afiier  their  entrance  on  the  promiaed  famd,  to 
*«  put "  the  curse  which  should  frU  upon  them  if 
they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience-  was  to  be 
similariy  localised  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut  xi. 
26-29).  lliis  was  to  be  acoomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  affinning  blessings,  thoae  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Lerites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh.  viU.  8(MS5, 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  and  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Talmud  (Sota,  vii.  §  5),  quoted  in 
Herxhdmer's  Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  lud  on  Ebal,  it  was  ftirther 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to 
be  erected  to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  vrith  lime  and  inscrib^  with  the 
words  of  the  Uw  (Deut  xxvii.  8-8).  On  this  altar 
peace-ofierings  were  to  be  ofllhrBd,  and  round  it  a 
sacrificial  feast  vras  to  take  place,  with  other  rac- 
ings (ver.  6,  7).  SchoUrs  disagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  be  two  erecUops  —  a  kind  of  cromlech 
and  an  altar  —  or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law 
inscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  vras  the  view 
of  Jomphus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  v.  1,  §  19),  the 
former  is  unhesitatu^ly  adopted  by  the  latest  oom- 
mentator  (Keil,  on  Josh.  viii.  82).  The  words 
themsdves  may  perhaps  bear  dther  sense. 

The  tenns  of  Moees'  ii\}unction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  dehiy  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  ont  this 
symbolical  tnnsaction.  It  was  to  e  *«  on  the  day '' 
that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  I),  before  they 
**went  in  unto  the  famd  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  "  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joehna  appears 
to  have  seized  the  earliest  practiosbk}  moment,  after 
the  pressing  aflhirs  of  the  aiege  of  Jericho,  the  ez- 
ecution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
been  despatched,  to  cany  out  the  coomiand  (Josh, 
viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated  ?  The  all  but  unanimoua  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  whidi  form  tht 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  Bea  AToMs,  the 
andent  Shkch km  —  Ebal  cm  the  north  and  G«<> 
izim  on  the  south. 

(1.)  It  it  phin  fkom  the  paasages  already  qioolet 
that  th^  were  dtuated  near  together,  with  •  nB« 
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(^)  Gtriziin  wu  very  nair  Sheehem  (Jud^;.  tz. 
1)  and  In  Jowphua's  time  thdr  luunet  appear  to 
jiave  been  attadied  to  the  nxxinta,  which  Fere  then, 
B8  now,  £bal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
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loitth.  Since  that  thej  liavo  been  mentioned  by 
Bei^amin  uf  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Afanndeville,  mid  among  modem  travellen  by 
ManndreU  {MtMl  Trav,  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
thia  view  resta  in  the  terms  of  the  fint  mention  of 
the  place  by  Moeee  in  Deut.  zi.  30:  A.  V.  *«Are 
tliey  not  on  the  other  aide  of  Jordan,  by  the  way 
wliere  the  sun  goeth  down  in  the  buid  of  the  O^ 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  plams  of  Moreh?"  Here  the 
mention  of  Gilgal,  which  waa  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {ArcUmh^ 
mistranslated  here  only,  **  champaign  **),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  tliere,  and  alao  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  ss  already  noticed, 
leem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Uerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  And  thia  is 
strengthened  by  the  narmtive  of  Joahua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  moimts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  S,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  &r  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (  Onomagtioon, 
rt$d\}'  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  nUher  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Sliechem  being  too 
kr  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cunings 
being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knoi^edge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
{k4y9Tai)y  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  JordJan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
animosity  to  the  Samaritans  {vehementer  errani)^ 
and  expression  of  difficulty  ss  to  the  distance,  but 
without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  ^iphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their 
mistakes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Rebnd  {PaL  pp. 
503,  604;  MtMtlL  pp.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Dent,  it  will  per^ 
bi^M  assume  a  different  aspect  on  fxaminatiffln. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
tikeer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  ss  foUows:  **  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 

O'lTRJi  ^^  ^"^^  rendered  "  the  backnde  of  the 

desert,**  in  Ex.  iii.  1)  — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
abah  over  agamst  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh.**  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part 
of  the  difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer 
marks  the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  but  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Caiiaanitea,  who  were,  it  is  true, 
"hfb  fint  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other 
ride  the  river,  in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who, 
ere  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both  in  the  time 
if  Ahmham  (Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest 
fJosh.  xvii.  18)  kxated  about  Shechem.  The  wnrd 
mom  nndflrad  <« beyond*'  is  not  represented  at  all 
«  the  A.  v.,  find  it  certainly  throws  the  kieality 
mehftirtberlMk;  and  hsUy  there  is  the  stoking 


Lndmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  wen  stead- 
ing by  Sheehem  when  Abraham  first  altered  thi 
land,  and  whose  name  probably  sorvived  in  Mi»> 
thia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  ca 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Reiand,  MketXL  pp. 
137,  139). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateueh,  after  the  worJs  **  the  ter»- 
binths  of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  ^  over  agidnst  Shechem."  This  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  notieed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  nest  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fl«sh  foroe:  *^For  ye  shall  pass  ov« 
Jordim  [not  only  to  meet  the  Ganaanites  imm»> 
diately  on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  bind  [the  whde  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glanctng 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  thf 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  t^iug  pUkoe  directiy  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tamed  on  tiie  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  posilJon,  and  efose  to  its 
oldest  dty — Shechem. 

This  is  evklentiy  the  view  taken  by  Josephua. 
HU  statement  {AnL  v.  1,  §  19)  is  tiiat  it  took  plaoe 
after  the  subtjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estah- 
lishment  of  the  Tabemade  at  Shifoh.  ife  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  at  Shechem  {hr\  "Xmiymw)-,  and  from 
thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
Shifoh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puxtling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdrselon,  or  Galilee. 
We  kwe  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waten  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fingment  contained  in  viii. 
30-^.  Nor  shouM  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in 
bOh  tiie  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  tite  LXX. 

Hie  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  ss  it  wac 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difikult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travd  in  the 
dear,  dastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanlsj 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  {8.  A  P.  p.  18){ 
othen  equally  remarkable  were  obeerved  by  the 
writer;  and  be  has  besn  informed  by  a  gentleman 
king  resident  in  the  neighliorliood  tl»t  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  acroas  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p. 
871). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  moat  ssrions 
venations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pente- 
tench  and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  refomee  to 
Ebal  and  (3erisim.  In  Deut  xxvii.  4,  the  SaoBar- 
itan  has  Geriifan,  while  the  Hebrew  (ss  in  A  Y.) 
has  Ebal,  aa  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  tiie  faiscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  th^s  bads  th^  ground  the  aanellt} 
of  GerUm  and  the  anthsntidty  of  the  tampls  and 
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boly  phoSf  which  did  exint  and  still  exrtt  there 
The  MTgumentfl  upon  thii  dilikuk  and  bopeiaM 
question  will  be  found  ui  Kennicott  {IHutrL  %\ 
and  in  the  rqilj  <^  Venehoir  (Leonard.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gewniui,  dt  Pent.  Sam.  p.  61).  Two 
IK>intB  may  merely  be  f^lanced  at  here  which  haire 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  Both  agree  that 
Kbal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cunings  were  to 
re»tf  Iferizim  that  for  the  bleMings.  It  appean  in- 
oonsistentf  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Geriam,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
main unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  e\idence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  tonple  on  Geriidm,  the  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  ei^ying  a 
rq>utation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  bud  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fret  of  the  occupation  of  Geriam  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  aigument  for  ita  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  aflfected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  tmn  the  very  meagre  accounts  published  (Rart- 
lett,  Walh  abofU  JeituaUvi,  App.  261,  252;  and 
Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Archaoi. 
Aiaoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evidently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  discover.  [See  also  Mills's  Thrte 
Afonths*  Jiesulence  at  Nabliu  (Lond.  1864).] 

The  report  of  the  old  tnveller)  was  that  Ebal 
was  more  barren  than  (lerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudda,  Ac.),  but  this  opinion  probably  aroee  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
oountt,  according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible diilb%nce.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  *•  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens  "  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the 
vaikT  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  (jerizim 
(Wiison,  Lnnds,  ii.  46,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
ibout  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  latest  obser^'ations  (Van  de  Velde, 
J/?n«>»r,  p.  178). 


above  Nabltu,  928  ft. 
do.  1028  ti 


NaUfis  above  aoa,    1B72  ft. 
Oerisim    do.  2600  u 

Bbal         do.  about  2700  <( 


According  to  Wilson  (Actim/s,  ii.  71,  —  but 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
izim.  The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcittps  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  J  cum.  xxn.  66),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  abore  the 
valley  of  Sablut  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
•xcavatiuns.  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  ia  Sitti 
Salmniifok,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
idge,  a  little  before  the  higfaert  point  ia  reached 
(Wilson,  ii.  71,  note).  By  othen,  however,  it  is 
reported  to  be  called  '  frndd-ed^Deen^  "the  piUarof 
die  religkm  "  (Stanley,  p.  SB8,  note).  The  tomb 
it  another  saint  called  Amdd  h  also  shown  (Bitter, 
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p.  641),  with  whom  the  latter  name  may  have  eoaM 
connection.     On  the  southeast  shoulder  ia  a  rained 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Aikar  (Rob.  iU.  1») 
[Sycmaf.]  G. 

E'BED.     1.  {lyjg  ^  "slave:"    but   man} 

MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  IM^ 
Eber:  *Ic0/3^x;  Alex.  A^«8;  [exc.  ver.  35,  2c»- 
$9r:]  Ebtd  [?]  and  Obtd\  father  of  GAA^  who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28, 
80,  81,  31). 

2.  (*Tn7 :  *CiM ;  Alex,  n^ifv ;  [Comp. 
'OjS^S:]  Abtd)^  son  of  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Beoe- 
Adin  [sons  of  Adin]  who  returned  fhxn  Babyloo 
with  Eaa  (Ear.  viu.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the  Dame  is 
given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  **  sUve  "  or  **  bond- 
man "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term  Ebed, 
while  "  sen-ant,**  *'  attendant,*'  or  *«  minisler,**  wen 
used  to  translate  A'aVir,  Me$haret,  Stc  In  the 
addresses  of  suligects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  would  come  homo  to  'ja  at 
once  if  we  read  **  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  s&a^e  " 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  ^ 
miliar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
oriental  works  —  instead  of  "  his  servant.'*      G. 

B'BED-MEXBCH   (l^bg-TSJ?   [see  be- 

*     •  •     • 

low]:  *A$it/A4\fx'  Abdemekch)^  an  Ethiopian 
eunuch  in  the  sendee  of  king  Zedekiah,  through 
whose  interference  Jeremiah  was  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  was  on  that  account  preserved  from 
harm  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff., 
xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  oflBcial 
title  =  king*t  slave,  i.  e.  minister. 

*  Out  of  the  bints  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  A.  V.)  Stanley  d^wa 
the  following  scene:  '*  Kbed-melech  found  the  king 
sitting  in  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  re^'ocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungeon];  and 
then,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seems 
gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  from  the  royal  wardrobe  to  ease  the  tough 
ropes  iftith  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  welL** 
(Lectures  on  the  Jetrish  Church,  ii.  603.)  The 
^Ethiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  feD  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretold)  is  recorded  as 
exeniplif}ing  the  truth  that  thoee  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  sliall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).    H. 

EB'EN-E'ZER  ("Itjn"  I^^V  the  stone  of 

he^:  'A^cWC«p;  IT«t-*i  Sam."  ▼.  1,  Ajfoivifp; 
Alex.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  A$fyyt(ep:]  Joseph.  kiBot  id^w- 
p6t'  lfpi»  adjvix/rii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel 
after  a  signal  d^eat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  meaxK 
rial  of  iht  *^  help  **  received  on  the  occasion  fhan 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  «*He  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-eser,  saying,  <  hitherto  hath  Jdiovmh 

helped  us  *  **  (Tzdrdnt!,  nS^TK).  Its  podtion  li 
carefully  defined  as  between  Mxzpeh  — «« the  watd- 
tower,''  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences  a  ftw 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem — and  Siiuc,  **ths 
tooth  **  or  '*  crag.**     Neither  of  these  points,  how- 


«  For  a  peculiarity  In  the  Hebrew 
—  the  definite  article  to  both 
Au^kH.  Leh^,  |  S80  O. 


in  !▼.  I 


mr,  hVM  ben  identified  with  anj  eertaintj  — tb« 

tettw  oK  it  •U.'i    AooonUDgloJMefihiu'i  record 

of  Uw  tnnnetlon  {AM.  tL  3,  3),  tfaa  etoiM  wu 

enctcd  to  noA  the  limit  of  tin  nc 

wbieh  he  odli  Komit,  but  la  the  He 

CAR.    It  it  renwridble  that  of  the  oc 

tin  Dune  Bbeo-CHT,  two  (1  Sun.  <t. 

finind  in  (lie  order  oT  the  lumljve  befbre  tLe  [dace 

raoand  ite  title.     Hut  thia  would  nut  unnMtmLlI]' 

hippBi  in  1  Rcord  written  ifter  tbe  eveut,  eqie- 

ciilly  ia  the  cam  of  i  ■pot  »  noted  m  QicTi-cur 

*  'n>ougb  Eben-(3«r  b  mentioned  twin  hAm 
SiBuet'i  tictcr;  (lee  above),  it  wu  «i  ttia  lune 
oecHion,  luundj,  when  the  llehrewi  fougbt  at  that 
plMM  Willi  the  Philiitine*.  KiieUchi  munfote  (Hei^ 
log'i  Rs^Enc^  iii.  U18)  that  poMiblj  tbm  nuj 
Inn  ben  ■  TiUige  Ebm^nr,  n 


ip.     But  Ibera  a  do  difficult;  in  uippoting  \  am 
dC  prolt/mt.     [See  Dah.]  H. 

ETBEK  (^55  [i«j«wd]i'E5*(»,  'Efl.p:  H*- 
htr  fiD  Num.  HIT.  34,  'EflpoToi,  Vulg.  Htbrai\). 
L  SaDorSalah,uid;reat-gnDdaonofdhein(Oan. 
I.  at,  [li.  14-lT;]  1  Cfar.  i.  ID).  For  ooahuiou 
bstween  Eber  md  lleber  ue  Hkbeu;  ind  for  tb* 
hetitioui  Importance  MtKbed  to  thi*  patriarch,  and 
haMd  upon  (^en.  x.  21,  Xum.  xiir.  3i,  an  Ub- 
iixew,  T.  E.  a 

2.  ("igj  :  '(l^W;  [AM.'MvO  ff(*«-)-  Son 
at  Q^  and  docendant  of  Sbabanim  of  the 
Inba  of  Beqjamin  (1  Oir.  tiU.  13).  He  wu  one 
]f  the  (bunden  of  Ono  and  UkI  with  Ibeir  nir- 
nunding  lillagis, 

3.  CAjBAi  [Vat.  K)a.  omit.])  A  print,  who 
repnaealeii  tbs  bmil;  of  Annk,  in  the  iajt  of  Joi- 
aldm  the  aon  of  Jahiu  (Neb.  di.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBI' ASAPH  (^9^:  -Aeuur^  and  [1 
Chr.  Ti.  33,]  'A^iiril^;  ['I'Cbr.  ri.  33,  Vat.  A0i- 
oAip;  t1.  3T,  AjSioo-op,  3.  m.  -aa^i  Alex.'  t1.  S3. 
Afiiraf ,  3.  m.  AjSuunf ']  .ilMafr^],  i  Kohath- 
ite  Larits  of  the  imSj  of  Konb,  one  of  the  fbre- 
htben  of  the  prophet  Sunnd  and  of  Ilenuui  the 
linger  (1  Chr.  ri.  33,  37).  Tbe  aama  man  ii  pmb- 
aMj  intended  in  ii.  IB.  Tbe  unw  appean  aln  to 
he  idmtieal  [aa  a  amOaded  form]  with  Ahmbai-k 
(wbieh  K«),  and  in  one  paaaage  (1  Chr.  uTi.  1) 
0  he  abbreriated  to  Anph. 

EBONY  (n*3?n,  hiMo.-  „a  ToTt  ,lray<f 
^rMf!*    i$iroinj  Sjrmm.;    (denbi)    htbtmui) 


imported  iota  Tjn  b;  the  men  of 
[Ded.ik.]  It  i)  omtionHl  (ogBther  with 
u  of  imrj"  and  it  mij  henoe  be  reaaooabl)' 
"  'lat  Irory  and  ebony  came  (Tom  the 
Tbe  beat  kind  of  ebony  ia  jiiJded 
bj  the  Di^pyrot  dtcnuiR,  a  tree  which  growa  in 
Ceylan  and  Southern  Indiat  but  thoe  are  many 
H  of  the  natural  order  Ebrmeo*  which  produce 


lerial.     lOionT 


d  by  tr 
CimUiea  in  otW  putt 


\a  different 
of  the' world,  aa  in  . 
black  heart-wood  in 
ST)  meLtiona  eboay  i^iijefjat  ifiii 


•  Bhan  waa  proba'riy  ool  k  monli  Uw  na 


the  prceiona  aubetancea  prrfentwl  hy  tfu^  peo| 
KtUopia  to  the  king  of  Penia.    Dioacoridea  (t 
■pe*ki  of  two  kindi  of  ebony,  an  Indian  ai 
F4bioplan ;    he  givea  (he  pnference  to  tbe 
kind.     It  ii  not  known  what  tree  jielded  the 
o|uas  ebony.     Koyla  aayi.  "  No  Al>y»inlBn  etn 
at  preaent  Imported,     lliia,  however,  ia  mnr? 
Ui  Ijfl  owing  to  the  dlflcmit  niutea  which  cc 
baa  taksi,  but  which  ia  again  returning  tc 
cient  chanciela,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in 
EtUopi*."     Then  an  ba  little  doubt  that 


which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  t*  diatiDct  fron  tbt 
Dimpynt  eAenHM,  and  probably  belong*  to  aaotlict 
genua  altogether.  Virgil  [Gtorg.  ii.  ItS)  eayi  that 
"  India  alone  producca  tbe  black  ebony  i "  and  Tbe- 
ophnatua  (//uC  Pbnit.  It.  i.  $  S)  anerta  that 
"ebony  la  peculiar  (o  India."  Tbe  Unek  word 
fBtrtt,  (he  t.A(in  cAexH),  our  "ebony,"  ban  all 
doubtlna  their  raigin  in  tbe  Hebrew  AdMjw,  a 
which  denotea  ^^woodaa  bard  aa  atone"  (comp 
iennan  Slaitholi,  "  foaail-wood ;  "  ace  Gcae- 
Thu.  I.  r.,  and  Flint,  Bii.  Caneord.).  It  la 
[robable  that  the  pluni  form  of  thia  noon  la  uaed 
to  eipreaa  (he  UUrli  into  which  the  ebony  waa  cut 
previoua  to  exportation,  like  our  "log-wood." 
Hiere  ia  every  reaaon  for  lielieTing  that  the  ebony 
affiirded  by  tbe  Dio^»frm  tbtmua  waa  imported 
from  India  or  t^eylon  by  Pbsnician  bsdCTa;  tlwugh 
equally  probable  that  (ha  Tyiian  nmchanta 
were  lupplied  with  ebon;  from  tnea  which  giew  in 
Ethiopia.  See  full  dlMuoloni  on  tbe  ebony  of  tli» 
ancienU  in  Buchart,  Ifitiia.  iL  T14,  and  Salmaaiua, 
Plin.  KxtrciluL  p.  T3ti  c;  comp.  alao  Royle  in 
KItto'a  Cyc^,  art.  HiMm.  According  to  Sir  K 
Taumt  {Crglan,  i.  llS)  tbe  foUowing  ties  ylali 
ebony:  IHotpyrm  eAcnurn,  /I.  rcJieuiila,  D.  tbtit- 
atUr,  Mid  O.  Iiirnila.  The  wood  of  the  Anrt- 
[lanud  tm,  wbieh  ia  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomalce,  "ercela  alt 
othen  in  the  evenneaa  and  intenaity  of  ita  cdor. 
The  centre  of  the  trunk  la  the  rally  portion  which 
himiahe*  the  eitnmely  bbick  part  which  la  tit* 
ebony  of  commerce  1  bat  tbe  treea  an  of  cueta  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  Ion  d  two  Itat  in  diam<». 
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Md  ttjitif  from  1(1  lo  16  feet  in  lengUi,  e 


ECAIIUS,  one  CFf  the  Are  (wiil  « 
UUnded  on  Ewlrai  (2  lil^lr.  liv.  21 1. 

ECBATANA  (MinonH :  •a/uM,  EkOJ^ 
nm:  Edabma).  It  ia  dpubtftil  >hetber  tbe 
nune  of  thi*  place  ii  reallj  eon 
brew  Scripture*.  Manj  of  the 
uDdentuid  tlie  eiprauDii  HTlDriM?,  in  Kzn  vi. 
2,  ditfoaitlj,  ind  tnnikte  it  in  arrd,  "  in  ■  naf- 
fer "  (*ea  Biub>rf  uid  otbtn,  4Dd  >u  our  Engliih 
Bible,  in  Uit  nur^).  The  LXX.,  buwenr,  give 
ir  w6\ti,  •'  in  ■  dtj,"  or  <in  KHne  MSS.  [r.  j. 
Alei.]]  ir  'AfuMt  ir  wiKti  [Comp.  Aid.  ir  'Afur 
Mr^tt],  whicb  &von  Ihsot^taTj-'mUrfrttMliim. 
If  ■  dtj  li  meut,  then  ii  UUle  dnulit  of  Due  uT 
the  tiH  EdwtanM  hdng  iulended,  Ibr  eicept  th«e 
town*  there  wu  no  pbee  in  tbe  pcoviiiiM  of  Iba 
Hedei  "which  oonUoed  a  ptlue"  (rr;''3l),  or 
where  lecordi  m  likd;  to  hare  been  depodtad. 
The  nuw  'AchmiUn,  loo,  wbicb  at  Gnt  sight 
■eenu  aomewhat  rtDKit*  hom  Kcbabuia,  wiuita  but 
one  letter  of  Hagrmiliiiia,  which  wu  Ibe  ruUin 
>[i|iellatioii.  Id  the  ipDcrjphal  booka  Eebatiuia  l> 
Crtqueatl;  meiitioned  (Teh.  iii.  T,  liv.  12,  !4 ;  .[ud. 
1.  1,  3;  9  Uarc  li.  i^  ^)i  and  unifonnlj  with 


ECBATAiTA 

thelatO'uid  last  eecreet  a^eUitig  of  'BsMibh, 
inalead  of  the  Bariier  and  mora  aoeante  fbtm,  imd 
by  HoDdoliiB,  fechjlua,  ai>d  Ctadaa,  nf  'AjBir 

Two  dtiea  of  the  DanM  of  EebMta  neni  u 
hare  aiBted  tn  aodsjt  tiniea,  one  (he  eipltat  of 
NanhoD  Media,  tbe  Media  Alni[BMi«  of  Stialv 
tbe  other  the  metiopoiia  of  the  larger  utd  uun 
impartaut  prOTioee  known  aa  Madia  Uagna  (ire 
Si  H.  Kawlioaiio'i  paper  on  the  Aliopatauao  Kc 
batana,  in  the  lOth  volome  of  the  JoHrmil  of  lit 
Ctoffrnpiiail  Socitlj/,  art.  U.J.  Tbt  dte  of  the 
former  appean  to  be  marked  bj  the  vcr;  eurkui 
ruina  at  J\ithU-SiMnnn  (lat.  88"  38'.  long,  il" 
9')i  wblle  that  of  the  lattn  ii  oocnpied  by  Hami- 
dan,  which  ia  one  of  tbe  moat  important  dtiea  of 
■Dodeni  ftnia.  l^Kre  b  jteneiaUj  aome  diffiettll; 
In  delsmining,  when  Fcbataaa  la  nxnttiHied. 
wheths-  the  nnlbeni  or  tbe  louUiein  metiopolit 
b  intended.  I'ew  writeaa  are  aware  of  tbe  eii>t- 
cnoe  of  the  two  citjee,  and  thej  lie  an^ientlj  De«r 
to  one  anotlier  tor  geogRiphical  nnticei  ii 


n  dtJ  w 


the  " aevni-walled  town"  deacrihed  bj  Usvdolui, 
and  declared  b;  him  to  liave  been  the  capital  of 
<J}Tut  (ilvod.  i.  68,  99,  153;  comp.  Uoa.  Chorai. 
ii.  84);  and  it  wu  thua  meet  probabij  there  that 
tbe  mil  wut  found  whidi  pnved  to  Dariua  that 
(J^TUfl  imd  realij  mads  a  deoee  allowiof;  tbe  Jewa 
to  rebuild  their  Tempb. 


9.  Rwlij  hut  of  nodani.So]eIi 


I.  Bklge  of  Ftork  (alld  "  ttM  Di 


Varioua  deacnptiona  of  the  noitheni  dty  ha' 
peine  down  (o  ua,  but  none  of  them  ia  coniplde 
to  he  depended  on.  That  ot  the  Zendai-eatn  (Vci 
didwi,  Fargard  II.)  it  tbe  oldeet,  and  tbe  leait  e 
aggerated.  ".lemihid,"  it  ia  »»id,  "ereded  a  iVi 
w  fortreea,  auffleientJy  laip,  aiid  Ibmied  of  equan 
Mocka  of  (touet  he  usemlled  in  the  place  a  is 
population  and  Blocked  the  aurrounding  counti 
with  cattle  for  tlieir  uae.  He  CBUaed  the  water  < 
the  gtwt  fortmii  to  Sow  forth  abundantly.  Ai 
within  (be  Tar,  or  fortrcea,  he  creeled  a  kiftf  palac 


"    Ilerodotua,  who  aacrita  the  (bundatloo  td 

Hy  to  his  king  DeTocea,  aaja;  '-The  HeJa 

obedient  to  Deiocea,  and  built  tbe  dt;  now 

.   called  .\gba(ana.  the  waUa  pf  wbicb  are  of  gnat 

— iiid  atrenglb,  riaing  in  eirdee,  one  within  tbe 

The  plan  of  the  place  b  that  each  of  the 

ahould  out-top  tbe  one  bejond  it  by  the  bat- 

nta.     Hie  nature  of  the  gnnnd,  which  ia  a 

1  bin,  &T«a  thia  arrangement  In  amiw  degree, 

1   but  It  waa  mainlj  eflhled  bj  art.     Tbo  numbs  of 

,  tbe  drelet  la  aeren,  the  rojal  palue  and  the  tieai 

uric*  ttanding  within  the  iatt-    Ilu  drcuit  ti  the 

Qutei  wail  la  nearly  the  eame  with  that  of  Athna 

Uf  thia  outs  wall  tbe  tattlKwtaanahita,  of  tu 
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mi  blMk,  of  the  thifd  acariet,  of  the  fouitb  blue, 
it  the  fifth  orange:  all  these  are  colored  wi.j  paint 
rhe  two  laat  have  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ivelj  with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
Delooes  caused  to  be  raised  for  himself  and  his  own 
palace.  The  people,  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  dT  the  walls  "  (Herod. 
I.  98,  99).  Finally,  the  book  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  appear  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  fh>m  the  imagination  of  the  writer  (Jud.  i. 
2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  TakhU-SuUU 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  phin,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  may  be  traced  round  Uie  entire  bill 
along  its  brow;  within,  there  is  an  oval  enclosura 
about  839  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
remarkable  lake.  This  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
300  paces  in  dreuit,  filled  with  water  exquisitely 
dear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste*  which  is  supplied  in 
lome  unknown  way  from  bek>w,  and  which  stands 
unifimnly  at  the  same  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  hill  itself  is  not  pei^ 
feetly  isokted,  though  it  ttppean  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  aoeliT- 
ity  is  steep  and  the  hdght  above  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  dightly  elevated  above 
the  acyaoent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
dtus,  as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit 
9f  seven  walls  of  cireumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whetlier  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  an  co\-ered  with 
ruins,  "no  traces  remain  of  any  wall  but  the 
upper  one "  {Am,  J<mm,  x.  52).  Still,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  aDow  this 
styk)  of  defense,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
cleariy  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author.  It 
BOMiis  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  upper  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
aUowed  to  fell  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
•nperseded  by  domestic  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  the  bat- 
tlements, which  has  been  considered  to  marie  ea- 
p4eiaUy  the  febulous  character  of  Herodotus*  de- 
Sisription,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  question  in  a  neighlioring  country.  The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was  adorned  almost 
naetly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to 
Ibe  Uedian  capital  [Babbu  TowriCK  op]  :  and  it 
iocs  not  seem  at  aU  improi»ble  that,  vnth  the 
Inject  of  pladng  the  city  under  the  protection  of 
Uie  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may  have  been 
sokmd  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus  has  a  little 
deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which  should  ha  3 
leen  either  black,  oran^ce,  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue, 
lUver  — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple, — or  black 
white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold  —  if  the 
witt  of  the  days  dedieated  to  the  plaiiets  w^rre  fol- 
owed.     Eifen  Uie  use  of  silver  and  gold  ir.  exter- 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofe  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §$  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  13th  century  after  Christ 
By  the  Gre^  and  Romans  it  spears  to  have  beea. 
known  as  (laxa,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  **the  trees 
ure  city,*'  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it. 
while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed  Shiz,  Its 
decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  conquests,  ab.  a.  d. 
1200;  and  its  final  ruin  is  supposed  to  date  fix>m 
about  the  15th  or  16th  century  {A»,  8oc  Jcum 
vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2il  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  ^.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
llamadftn.  This  pboe,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  groat  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Ewtntl,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  th^ 
other,  and  is  for  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  dty  of  Uie  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  ftt>m  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbda  (Arr. 
Kxp.  AUx.  iii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Sdeucidn.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retiiken,  each  Ume  suffering  largdy  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropdis  of  thdr 
empire  by  the  Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the 
Arabian  period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Is&han  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  bebw  the  rank  of  a  provincial  coital, 
and  even  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  dty  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhab- 
itanta.  The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
the  rendence  of  Ahasuenis  (Xerxes?)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  dedared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  3 
Ac)  —  and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol  ii.  pp.  105- 
110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarities  from  other  oriental  dUes  of  the  same 
size. 

The  luibatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (ses 
A$»  Soc.  Joum.  X.  pi.  i.  pp.  137-141).      G-  R. 

ECCLESIASTES  (H^}?,  KohtTUlh:  'e« 
KXTr^uurHif:  KccksiasUi),'  t.   7^.  — ThetiUr 
of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
stpeaks  of  hin»elf  throughout  it     The  i^parent 

anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  H .  indi- 
cates  that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred 
ftx>m  the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (CSesen.  s.  r. ), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochertth  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  and  hence,  with  the  singis 
exception  of  Eoel.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculiua. 
Ewaid,  howevv  {Pott,  Back,  iv.  189),  connects 

the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  H^yi^ 
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(viidom),  vndoitood,  and  uay^mm  a  poetic 
b  tht  ne  of  the  word  u  a  kkid  of  sjmbolie  proper 
name,  appealiiig  to  Ptar.  m.  1,  zzzL  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  life  usage.    As  connerted  with  the 

root  bsiiT,  (« to  can  together,"  aod  with  bnj?, 

'•*■  assembly/*  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
ipeaks  publidj  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  aay 
the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  &Tor  of  this 
foterpretation.  Thos  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midranh,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  ^^becaon  hb  words  were  spoken  in  the 
sssembly  **  (quoted  in  Pteston*s  EecUmuUt^  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  'iJucXn^MrHis  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Prof. 
in  £ccL)y  as  meaning  ^  qui  ooetum,  t.  e.  eoclesiam 
oongregat  quern  nos  nuncupare  poesumus  Con- 
dooatorem;"  the  use  of  "i^ediger*'  by  Luther, 
of  ''Preacher*'  in  the  Authorized  Yeruon.     On 

the  other  hand,  taking  /Hp  in  the  sense  of  col- 
lecting things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  Grotius  (in  £ccUs.  L  1}  has  suggested 
TtWoBpourrtis  (compiUr)  as  a  better  equivaleut 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Herder  sjid  Jahii, 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering 
(notes  on  i.  1,  and  vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  oom- 
piled  the  sayings  of  wise  men  who  had  gone  before 
him,  partly  that  be  was,  by  an  inductiire  process, 
gathering  truths  fix>m  the  fiicts  of  a  wide  expe- 


II.  Cnnomcity.  —  In  the  Jewish  dirision  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecdesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  MegiUoth  or  Rolls  [Bible],  and  its 
position,  as  having  csnonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  from  Uie  time 
in  which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itsdf. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
nacnd  books,  and  from  them  it  has  bSaen  received 
universally  by  the  Christisn  Church.  Some  sm- 
gidar  passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altofcether  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly, 
llius  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabbatf 
r.  X.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  l^reston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  lU  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  <'the 
wise  men  sought  to  seerete  the  book  KohtUth^  be- 
eause  they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,*' 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other; "  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  '*  i)ecau8e  its 
beginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law; " 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
tame  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  KoheUik^  and  discovered  a  meaning 
m  it**  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
SDurse  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teschers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a 
slearer  insi((bt  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
itartled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
nntroveny  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
oetween  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
Ml  the  questioD  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
and  *Q  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
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R  Oh.  de  Bartenora  and  UhimonideB  (Sorenhm 
iv.  349). 

III.  Author  and  Z)(Ke.  —  The  qnestioos  of  thi 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  doaely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  tc^gether 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  uivolve  vnthout  touching  also  on  ao 
inquiry  into  the  rebtion  in  which  it  stands  tc 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  natunlly  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himsdf  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  «*  son 
of  David**  (i.  1),  who  was  *«knig  oiv  IsnA  in 
Jerusalem  **  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Conficni^inv 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  rqwntanae 
which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Additional  internal  evi- 
dence has  been  found  for  this  beUef  in  the  language 
of  vii.  20-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  I 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interinetatioD  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  against  Solomon  and  the  popularity  of 
Jeroboauii  as  the  leader  of  the  peuple,  already  ree- 
ognized  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston  m  loc.).  'Y\xt  bdief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  J{ai>binic  commentaion 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  Hm 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hecddah  {Baha 
Bithra,  c.  L  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (SftnUiL  Hakhab, 
foL  66  6,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  on- 
derstood  as  implying  more  than  a  ihare  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  *<  men  of 
Heettdah'*  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  {Pnrf.  m 
Eccks.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  diflkrent  hypoth- 
esis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  an- 
thority  of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simfdy 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  htive  as  to  tlw  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whcm  the  hdief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  whieh 
bears  the  Utle  of  the  «« Wisdom  of  Solomon** 
asserts,  both  by  its  title  and  its  hnguage  (vii.  1- 
21),  a  claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  thoa|^ 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  eida^on 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Sohnnoo 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  eariy  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  bad 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  howevo',  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  whis  recognise  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  ProUg.  m  KccUm.  p. 
5),  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
an  a  priori  aigument  of  this  character  to  be 
decisive.  The  h}-pothesis  that  every  such  stalimiftf 
in  a  canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally 
true,  M,  in  fret,  an  assumption  that  inspued  writan 
were  debarred  from  ibrms  of  oompodtion  vhiek 
were  open,  without  blame,  to  others.  -  In  tba  Klsr 
atore  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  petawaderf 
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Mittiionhi{i,  where  then  is  no  atdtmu  decipiendi, 
QM  beeu  reoognized  as  a  Jegiiimate  channel  for  the 
B^kression  of  opinions,  or  this  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
Kntation  of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them  guilty 
of  a  fiJsehoodf  and  been  inconsistent  vith  their 
inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Sobmon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonicaL  There  is  nothing  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
ooui;try. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  fitf  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
external  testimony,  the«e  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  German 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  along  with 
Easra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  diflferent  from  the  language  of  the  older 
books  than  any  of  them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  KcclMJastes,  is  uiged  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in  the  d^dop- 
ment  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  oQections  by  the  defenders 
of  the  recdved  belief  are  (Preston,  EccUt.  p.  7), 
(a)  that  many  of  what  we  <aBdl  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
ibrms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  extant  writings;  and  (6)  that  so  &r  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
he  may  have  learnt  them  horn  his  **  strange  wives," 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  qpeak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
•f  which  his  own  misgovemment  had  been  the 
tause,  as  in  ilL  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  EinL  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
oocasioaed,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  oonfessiou 
tad  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
eoune,  worth  oonaidering,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
tooked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-ead,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  life — this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  be  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  month  —  is 
the  most  natural  expression.  Any  individual  judg- 
neot  on  this  point  cannot,  from  Uie  nature  of  the 
^ase,  be  otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  toere- 
Ibre  to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  .ttle 
IS  possible. 

3.  It  has  been  uiged  that  the  state  of  society 
•ndicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  oonclusba 
la  iM  Unguage,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
feiom  fi^m  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the 
Isiws  wif^  ciuoying  comparative  freedom  fttuu  Inva- 
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sion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovem 
ment  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king  (Ewaki. 
PoeL  Buch&r;  Keil,  EinL  in  dot  A,  T,  imdei 
Ecdet.).  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iu.  16,  iv.  1,  /.  8,  viii.  U,  ix.  12).  Then,  an 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  6-7).  AU 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jevrs  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fuUy  devefoped  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Mahchi.   In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  ^^79? 

for  the  *« angel"  or  priest  of  (jk>d  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in 
/be),  and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 

Lord,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the 
true  priest  being  the  great  agmt  in  accomplishing 
God's  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusive, 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messiauic  hopes.  Hus  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore such  hopes  had  become  poevalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  pUcs  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
Ebhim  instead  Mi  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  uuivene  rather  than  with  the 
relations  between  the  Lcatl  (xod  of  Israel  and  his 
people,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  devebped 
into  Sadduoeeism  (iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature 
connected  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged 
(Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may 
be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Sermon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  arguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi 
tional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  SolomoB, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zeruh- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "  One 
Shepherd"  {Comm.  in  Eodes.  in  loo.),  and  so  ht 
agrees  with  Keil  {EinUUung  in  dag  A,  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  ooi\jeeture  the  dose  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commmoement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Kpiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ  804 
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».  c. ;  Harimaim,  the  time  of  the  Maocftbees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  compar- 
ing thfSBt  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts 
idied  upon  by  these  critics  as  fiital  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent, to  the  Ci^tivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
onless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
by  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic 
authorship. 

IV.  Pkm.  —  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  be- 
fore us  as  bong  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-blodc  of  com- 
mentators. Elsewhere  there  are  di&rent  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  thoe 
is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writen  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching  —  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  thttnselvea.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
( Ci  it  Sac.f  Amatna  in  EccUs.y  but  with  a  ^  nescio 
ubi  "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  oM  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
{Pfizf,  in  Eccles.f  Comm.  in  /lccUs.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  foigotten.  Littie  can  be  nthered 
from  the  series  of  I'atristic  interpreters,  "nie  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought 
by  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  agunst  some 
heretics  who  r^ected  it  as  teaching  a  false  moraUty, 
■hows  that  the  obscurity  which  Iiad  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  &ct  that  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But  with  these 
txceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men*s  minds 
ivere  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descoid  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man*s 
heart,  sees  in  it  (Ptxef.  in  Eccles.)  a  noble  *<  Politica 
vel  CEconomica,*'  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
true  endurance  and  reasonable  eiitjoymait.  Grotius 
{Prasf.  in  Eccles.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 
Nicomaohean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Work*,  vol  iv.  p.  154) 
lave  seen  in  the  language  of  ill.  18-21,  a  proof  that 
«he  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
|iart  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
wsert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  critics,  of 
whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and  best 
type,  rqject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-elded, 
aud  while  admittmg  that  Uie  book  contains  the 
Kerms  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
Itwiean,  assert  that  the  ol^jeot  of  tiw  writer  was  to 
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point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  Ueasedness  iai  tki 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
work!  aa  consisting  in  a  tranquil,  calm  eqfojriMBi 
of  the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Poet  BiHck,  it. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  aufilciently 
that  the  book  is  as  fiu*  removed  as  possible  ttwu  tfato 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  tu  be  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  kwking  back  upon  his  post  life  and  kwk- 
ing  out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
suxTound  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  oomjdeie- 
ness.  While  it  may  be  true  that  &  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Il«tjiYW 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (Lowth,  dt 
Sac.  PoeL  Heb.  Prel.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  PoeL  Buck.  It. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  qnritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 
greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind.  In  propcnrtion  as  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily-syatematixed 
knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly 
mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  th«n  under  a  scien- 
tific classification  —  are  we  likely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utteranoes  of  such 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  treatise  de  Jmiidtume  ChrisU,  the 
Pmsee*  of  ^Mcal,  Augustine's  Confetnons^  widdy 
as  they  differ  in  othor  points,  have  this  feature  in 
common.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  the 
stages  through  which  he  hss  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  either  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  have 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  lepetX 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to 
uiother  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter- 
woven both  the  latier  methods,  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  [Mneeminentiy 
the  stumbling-block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  jnophet  delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sinned  in  giriug  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  peoudty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life;  in  whom  the  mood  cH  spirit,  over- 
reflective,  indispoeed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  U.,  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its 
darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  (jod  meant  to  teaeb 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  ftcin  aa 
examination  of  the  book  itsdf. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possibk 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Roster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  aeries 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  dear 
that  the  recurring  burden  of  *<  Vanity  of  vanities" 
and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  cals 
ei^ioyment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  o> 
halting-place  in  the  succession  d  thoughts,  ii  :• 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience:  the 
sentence  paned  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Takiiw 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide  we  may  look  ou  tin 
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•hole  book  u  fidling  into  five  diviBions,  each,  to  « 
svtain  CKtflotf  running  pMBUel  to  the  oUien  in  ite 
Older  nod  rMults,  and  doling  witli  that  which,  in 
lie  poiition  no  lem  than  its  lubstance,  is  "  the  oon- 
eluiion  of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal 
oonftssion.  The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phase  of  despaur  and  weariness  into  wliich  his 
experiflDoe  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  wlio 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  r^ularitjr 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7);  nor  is  he  led,  as 
in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are  transi- 
torj  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  from 
stemity.  In  the  midst  of  the  everHoecurring  changes 
he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems  to  be  hew 
is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11).  Then, 
having  bud  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fidlen, 
he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wisdom  as 
that  to  which  God  seemed  to  csJl  him  (i.  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
straight  (i.  16).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  are  continally  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
eqjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (ii.  1-8),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  eaq>erienoe  which  was  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This  —  which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  life  —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
But  this  also  fiuled  to  give  him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had 
he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experience  and 
found  it  profitless  (ii.  13)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  exoelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon 
daikened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii.  15). 
Hie  wise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
all  his  labor  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
despair  (u.  90).  Yet  this  very  despair  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closes  with  that  which, 
in  difl^rent  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
fU.  S4)  —  to  substitute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  eqjoyment  which  men 
*iay  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect, 
liis,  so  for  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life; 
mis  is  from  the  hand  of  (yod.  On  everything  else 
there  is  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

(9.)  Ch.  iii.  1-vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
Jkis  section  has  a  dififerent  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  nuui*i  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
■lers  an  for  the  vicissiiudes  of  the  world  o^  nature 
(iH.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
the  mirror  ol  the  universe  (iii.  11),  ari  is,  like  that, 
inserutable.  And  firom  this  there  comes  the  same 
ooneiuiion  as  firom  the  personal  exnerienoe.  Otilmly 
to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  th^ 
irder  of  nature,  this  is  the  wa}  ^f  peace  (iii.  13;. 
rha  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
whieh  had  before  been  irritating  and  disturtiing, 
tim  ithkpen  the  same  lesson.  U  we  sdfer,  others 
»vB  nffend  before  us  (iii.  15).    Qod  ii  seekiLg 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it  If  men  lepeal 
ii^ustice  and  oppression,  God  abo  in  tlic  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  16, 17).  It  is 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  v  • 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  sul^ect  to  laws  and  changes 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it  would  seem, 
man  has  no  preeminence  above  the  beast  (iii.  19) 
One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (lit  20).  Tliere  is  no  imme> 
diate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothecs  that  the 
personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is 
nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  eigoyment  (iii.  92).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  Preacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promisuig  than  the  okl.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  worid,  and 
learns  to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  Tbs 
work!  is  out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  foil  of  miser}'  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Suooessfol  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
poverty  (iv.  6).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  Hie 
man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without 
kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blesidngs  and  advantages  of  human  feUowahip  (iv. 
8-12).  And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  laige  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  c}'e]r 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  okl  and  fooiish 
king  yiekls  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  fh>m  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  ^>pearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
firom  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question  if 
that  tlMre  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themselves  in  thdr  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  Gk)d*s 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,'*  meant  that  a  num  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  Idng  himself,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  Hi^^iest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  maniJM 
even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so  great  an 
inequality  r  Was  God*s  purpose  that  ihib  f^h 
shouki  be  for  all,  really  oounterscted  (v.  9)?  Wai 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happiv  lh«i 
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the  laboriDji;  mau  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches  (v.  10-12)  ?  Was  there  aii^hing  pennaneDt 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Ditl  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  be  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before?  Moderation^  self-oontrolf  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditioru  ci  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  fruni  (jod.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  i^^proves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
cm  which  men  set.  their  hearts  (vi.  1-5)?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10-viii.  15.  So  fiir  the  Unes  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  Hie 
ethical  teachmg  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  tJhis,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
thim  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feastuig  (ni. 
2).  Self-<x>mmand  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safeguard  against  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  of  eigoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defense,  as  lower  things, 
ha  thdr  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  than 
tJiat  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  &r  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Tlien  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22^; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitteroeas  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
alter  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  sUIl  (vii. 
2d-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  ns 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
fion  that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
latible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 

ui.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  Alter  the  pause  im- 
[tlied  in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  I'reacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. Hils  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  unravel  the  mj-steries  by  which  he  b 
surrounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothbignen  of  man 
when  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix. 
3-^);  of  the  wisdom  of  ei^oving  life  while  we  may 
Six.  7-10) ;  of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  in- 
diridual  nuui  (ix.  11, 12).  The  wide  experience  of 
iLe  1  Treacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as 

c  these  evils  (x.  1-20).  each  true  and  weighty  in 
lAwMi  but  iKyt  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  stand- 
s-ground or  dearer  solution  cf  the  problems 
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which  oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  tracer  at 
plan  and  method  m  the  iKiok  seem  most  to  fiul  na 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  ni 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  he^ 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the 
progress  is  more  rapid.  The  Ume  of  the  Preacher 
becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he 
^leaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  conclu- 
sions of  previous  tndns  of  thought  are  not  c^tra- 
dicted,  but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  biougut 
into  a  more  harmonious  whole.  Hie  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  r^;ardless  of  the  uncertainties 
or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  eflbrts  (xi. 
1—4).  I  lis  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he 
cannot  solve  (xi.  5),  to  ei\joy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  wliatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him 
(xi.  9).  but  beyond  all  these  there  fie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  &iling  powers  and  incapacity  for 
enjoyment ;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  sub- 
ject to  God's  law  of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  weO 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  sk>w 
decay  >f  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  6),  liefore  the  spirit  returns  to  (jod  who  gave 
it.  llie  thought  of  that  end  Tings  out  Qnoe  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  sill  things  earthly 
(xii.  8) :  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion  of  tJie 
whole  matter,^*  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  *^  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fidfill  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  paneg}Tic  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclunon,  may  naturaUy  havie  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clew  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gille  form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  which 
had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  lie  at  aD  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  tlie  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  haw  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverlis,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
son  of  David,  but  the  reseinbbuioe  is  more  in  (one 
than  in  substance,  and  in  its  essejittal  character  it 
agrees  vdth  that  great  inquiry  into  the  m}*steriei  of 
God's  government  wliich  tlie  drama  of  Job  brings 
before  us.  Iliere  are  indeed  characteristic  diHiir- 
ences.  In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  liokks; 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  dc 
sign;  in  the  other  th^  are,  as  we  have  i 
c^ges  and  oscillations,  and  the  styk*  aeldoiii 
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kliOM  the  ihythlnifl  ehancter  of  prov<>^bud  fbrms 
a  ipeeeh.  The  writfer  of  thd  book  of  Job  deals 
with  the  groit  myitery  praented  by  the  sufierings 
of  the  righteouB,  and  writes  aa  one  who  haa  known 
those  su£bringB  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  ttaoe  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleaaiire-seeker,  and  the  fiulure  of  all 
seheines  of  Uie  bat  one.  In  spite  of  these  difier- 
enoeSf  however,  the  two  books  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  though  by  very  divonse  paths,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  raAige  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God*s  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  ^hat  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  witJi 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

LUeratw'e.  —  Every  commentary  on  the  Bible 
B8  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  Is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
Mss  some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  chum  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us;  the  prefiice  uid  annota- 
tions of  Grotius  (Opp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  (Poet. 
Bach,  vol.  Iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of  phil>> 
oeophical  criticism.  The  Critid  Sncri  here,  as 
elsewbere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Eichhoni;  De  Wette, 
•lahn,  Havemick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  Uie  opinions  of  the  chief  recent  critics 
of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  book.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  this  sulgect  may  be  mentioned  the  characteristic 
Conunentary  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ( Opp, 
vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580);  that  by  Anton.  Corranus  in 
the  16th  century,  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  phm  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  having  been  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick  as 
the  basis  of  his  interpretation ;  the  Aimotationes  in 
Kohekth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635;  the  TranstaUtm  and 
Hotei  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  German 
by  Rabe  (Anspaeh,  1771);  the  PhUosophicnl  and 
Critical  Etaay  on  JEcdetiattes  by  Desvoeux  (Lond. 
1760),  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, tad  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Inmiortality  of  the  Soul;  the  Scholia 
of  Maldonatus,  better  known  for  his  Commentary 
M  the  Gctpelt  (Paris,  1767),  the  commentaries  of 
KjMbel  (Leipzig,  1830),  Zirkel  (Wiirzb.  1799), 
Sehmidt,  J.  £.  Ch.  (1794),  Naohtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle, 
1798),  Van  der  Palm  (1784),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823), 
Kiieter  (1831),  Umbxett  (Gotba,  1818);  and  the 
sriide  by  Vaihinger,  in  the  Stud,  und  KriL  of 
1848  [translated,  with  modification,  in  the  Jfe(&- 
yiim  Quir.  Rev.  fbr  April  and  July,  1843].  Eng. 
Ii»h  Biblicil  literature  is  compontively  bamn  in 
rB!ation  to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
lontributions  to  its  ex^i^esis  are  the  Ofmmentiry 
ty  Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with 
fnkgomBtUL,  Ac,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853) 
sad  the  AMwipl  to  iUustraU  the  Book  of  Ecdeti- ' 
iS'es  by  Holdeo.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt ' 
o  fhthom  Hs  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form 
4  oritieim  ir  exegesu,  may  be  mentioned  the  me- 
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tiieal  paraphrases  which  aie  found  among  the 
of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarks 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1648).  £.  U.  P. 

*  Other  workt  or  later  ediiiont.  —  Prof.  Stoaii 
{Commentary  on  EccUtiaitei,  edited  and  revised 
by  R.  D.  G.  Robbms,  1864),  without  admitting  all 
the  olyectkuis  to  Sok>mon*s  authorship  of  the  booV 
to  be  valid,  n^gards  the  arguments  uiged  for  that 
view  insufiScient  to  estabUsh  the  claim.  He  sup- 
poses the  author  of  the  book  to  be  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  be  unquestionable.  **Tlie 
book  of  Ecdesiastes  ...  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  initpired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  period  whoi  the  Hebrew  canon  was  dosed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority."  For  his  views  on 
this  point  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  HitL  of  th$ 
0.  T.  Canon^  p.  138  ff. 

We  have  commentaries  also,  in  addition  to  thos» 
mentkmed  above,  from  Ewald,  Die  Diehter  dee  AU 
ten  Bundee,  Theil  iv.  (Getting.  1837,  2«  Aufl. 
TheU  ii.,  1867),  Hendeld  (1838),  Hitdg  (in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Uandb.  lief,  vii.,  1847),  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Bulger  (1854),  Philippson  {DU  ItraeHtieche  BM, 
iU.  1854),  Elster  (1855),  Wangenmann  (1856), 
Vaihinger  (1858),  Hengstenberg  (1859,  Eng.  trans, 
in  Clark's  For.  TheoL  Libr.  Edin.  1860),  L.  Young 
(Phik.  1866),  D.  Castdli  (//  Hbro  del  Cohelet, 
trad,  did  teato  ebraico  con  introd.  criL  e  laote,  PisA, 
1866),  and  G.  R.  Noyea  (A  New  Tram,  of  Joby 
Eedenattee  and  Cantidee,  with  Introductiene  and 
Notee^  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867).  The  Hietorieal  and 
Critical  Commentary  of  Ginsburg  (Lond.  1861), 
a  valuaUe  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  the  book.  Ginsbniv 
writes  also  the  article  Eeckmaatee  in  Kitto's  Cya. 
of  BiU.  Literature  (3d  ed.,  1862).  Vaihinger 
writes  the  article  Prediger  Sahmo  in  Henog's 
Real^EncykL  xii.  92-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
pecially Ibr  its  minute  anidysis  of  the  contents  of 
Koheleth.  Bleek's  section  (EinL  in  dtxs  it  T.  p.  641 
ff.)  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careAil  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  bode.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Einl.  in  die  heil.  SckrifUn,  u.  241-254,  edited  b} 
Wdte,  1852.)  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  an  ehOKvmte 
article  on  the  Philoeophy  of  Ecclesiaste*  in  the 
Amer.  Bibl.  Repoe.  for  July  1838,  xii.  197-219. 
See  also  Gurlitt,  Zwr  Erkldnmg  dee  Buchea  JTo- 
heleth,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1865,  pp.  321- 
343.  The  LXX.  transUtion  of  Ecclesiastes,  says 
Bleek,  is  remarkable  for  its  literal  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  so  slavish  at  times  in  this  re* 
spect  (e.  g.  vii.  29)  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  translations  have  a  spedsl 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  <m. 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dean  Stanley's  remarks  on  this  compositton 
evince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  as  well  as 
power  of  elegant  expression.  As  to  the  author, 
he  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
"  Preacher  **  in  Ecclesiastes  personates  Solemon. 
'*  Luere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ecclesiastes  embodies 
the  sentiments  which  were  believed  to  have  pn>. 
ceeded  from  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
reprasentation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  wvfid*' 
{Bittorv  of  the  Jewish  Church,  it  iU).      Hs 
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gfaBMfeflrixet  the  nope  and  itnictiire  of  the  writ- 
ing thm:  «<  As  the  book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the 
linn  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  patri- 
arch and  his  friends  — as  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a 
dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Lc^  and  the  Be- 
loved One,  so  the  book  of  Eodesiastes  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  tragic  kind.  It  is  an  interchange 
of  voices,  higher  and  lower,  moumftil  and  joyfud, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  struggle 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  like  the  question  and  answer  of 
the  *  Two  Voices '  of  our  modem  poet.  It  is  like 
the  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal's 
Pen$ee$.  .  .  .  Everjr  speculation  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  rocog- 
niaed  in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (oomp.  especially  Ps.  Uxxviii.  5,  6, 12, 
18,  and  Izxzix.  46-50)  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book  *'  (pp.  282,  283).  We  have  space  only 
for  the  concluding  paragn^>h.  '*  lliere  is  a  yet 
simpler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifohi  forms  of  human  life,  as 
represented  in  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Solomon. 
It  is  not  *  vanity  of  vanities,*  it  is  not '  r^ice  and 
be  merry,*  it  is  not  even  *  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  truth.*  *  Of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.* 
For  aU  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  tbeok)gy,  for  all  who  are  about  to  be 
religious  teachers  of  others,- for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  present,  there  are  no 
better  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting 
Ecclesiastes  and  Sobmon ;  they  are  no  less  the  tnie 
answer  to  all  perplexities  about  human  life  itself. 
*Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shaU  bring 
every  woric  into  judgment,  wiUi  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil*  (Eccl. 
xii.  12-14).**  H. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  tiUe  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesuh  tiir  Son  op 
SiRACH  (2o(t>ia  'lfi<rov  vlov  ^ipdx  [Sin.  Scipaxlt 
A.  C;  ^afla  Utiodxt  B.  Kufinus,  Vers.  Orig. 
ffam,  in  Num,  xvili.  3 :  **  In  libro,  qui  apud  uos 
quidem  inter  Salomonis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et 
JCcclesinsticui  did,  apud  Gneoos  vero  Sapientia 
Jt9u  fiUi  Siruch  appellatur,  scriptum  est  .  .  .**). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect 
(e.  g.  Teriull.  de  Pudic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  ^>plied  naturally  in  the  1  'etus  La- 
Una  to  a  church  reading-book;  and  when  that 
tnuulation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  {Prte/.  in  Libro 
Snl.juxta  LXX.  x.  40i,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title 
became  current  throughout  the  West,  where  the 
UxM  was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Rufinus,  who  remarks  that  "it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
eharaeter  of  Uie  writing,**  as  publicly  used  in  the 


a  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  M8d.  is 
ramarkable:  'Iif<rovt  vi.  Ztp^x  'EAed^ap  (2  MSS  'EA«a- 
^ipoc;  Aid.  1  MS.  'EAea^apov)  6  'lepof.  Cf.  Eirhh.  p. 
18,  Q.  Tu«  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriae  and 
\i«(|b.  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

•  *  Tiiat  the  work  was  writtu  in  Hebrew  and  not 
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servkes  of  the  Church  (Gmmi.  tn  ^i^  }  M 
«« Sapientia,  quK  didtur  filii  Suaoh  .  .  .  aind 
Latinos  hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  EockdiUticu 
appeUatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sea 
scripture  qualitas  cognominata  eat  ** ).  The  specia. 
application  by  Rufinus  of  the  genersl  name  of  th« 
cbss  {eccktiaitici  as  opposed  to  eanontct)  to  the 
single  book  may  be  explained  by  its  wide  popubriiy. 
Athanasius,  for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (Ajp. 
FuL  sub  fin.)  as  one  of  those  **  framed  by  the 
fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  to  in- 
structed dcofnixM^ai)  in  the  word  of  godliness.** 
According  to  Jerome  {Praf.  tn  Libr.  8aL  ix. 
1242)  the  original  Hebrew  title  was  ProctrU 

{Uhw}^,  cf.  inf.  §  9);  and  the  Wisdom  of  Si 
raeh  shared  with  the  canonical  book  of  ProwU 
and   the  Wisdom   of  Solomon  the  title  of  Th^ 
Book  of  all  Virtues  (^  Twdprros  aofla,  ^  wova 

fcrot.  Hieron.  /.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  RtU,  Sacr.  I  278 ). 
n  the  Syriae  version  the  hock  is  entitled  The 
Book  of  Jews  the  ton  of  Simeon  Astro  (t.  e.  the 
bound);  and  the  same  book  is  called  the  Witdom 
of  tiit  Son  of  Adro.  In  many  places  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  m  MaU.  xiii.  §  4;  cf.  Clan. 
Al.  Pad,  i.  8,  §§  69,  72,  Ac.),  and  Jesus  Sirach 
(August,  ad  Sin^ic,  i.  20). 

2.  llie  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusaltm<*  (ch.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  whick 
have  been  made  to  fUl  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  Improbable.  There 
is  no  eridence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  Uie  Hel- 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Maoc.  iv.  7-11;  Georg. 
Sync.  Chnniogr.  276).     In  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ben  Sira  (WI'^D  ^3,  for  which  pl^^D  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesdu  d.  Jwlenih.  i.  811)  ocenrB  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Kiylfwiaa- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
t)erson  [JKf»i'8  thk  Son  or  Sirach],  and  the 
tx^ttion  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book 
to  Eliezer  (B.  c.  280)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (.lost,  a.  a.  0. ;  yet  see  note  1).  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  e.  g,  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  waa  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('Zfipdurrl;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramaan  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  13,  Ac.).^  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  {Prtef,  in 
Libr.  SoL  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "  lie 
brew  "  text;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  thai 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  intenal 
ehsiucter  of  the  present  book  bean  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Ix>wth,  de  sacra  Poesi,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  («.  g.  $efi^\ioy  alvvos^  i*  15;  icrlfffM  amyos 
xxxviii.  34;  ixh  itpovAwov  Kiyov^  xix.  11;  cf. 
Kichhom,  LinL  in  d  Apok.  p.  67)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introiduction.  but  in  se\-eral 
insta^ices  It  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 


Aramsean  Is  shown  by  the  ftet  that  the  m 
quotations  than  It  preserved  in  Aiwrnman  wntimgs^  as 
the  TUmud  and  mdrashim,  are  Matty  aU  la  pm 
Hebzew.     See  Zons,  OotUsdiensU.  Forfr.  d.  JMm,  | 
104 ;  Oinsbug,  art.  IteetoitortKia  In  KIMa^  Ogd.  % 
BiU.  Ut.^  8d  ed.,  I.  724.  A. 
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wMeh  an  dnnd  up  by  the  rai  ODa^ruction 
]f  tht  Hebrew  phnees:  e.  y,  zzIt.  26-27,  £f  ^s, 

'.  e.  *T^  for  il^$,  u  Am.  ?iii.  8;  xM.  8, 

rrji  «<»»,  Cr?}»  fl-tX^i^  (rf.  ^hhom,  I  c.  ; 
Ewmid,  Qta^  <L  Volkeg  !tr.  It.  399  n.). 

4.  Nothing  howerer  remains  of  Uie  origimJ 
proverbe  of  £n  Sin  eioept  the  few  fragments  in 
pore  Hebrew  (Jost,  Gueh.  d,  Judenth.  i.  811  n.) 
which  oocnr  in  the  Tahnnd  and  later  Rabbinic 
writers ;  and  even  these  maj  liave  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection.^ 
llie  Greek  transktion  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
tnnshitions  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grand* 
son  of  the  author  in  Egypt  **in  the  reign  of 
Eueigetes,^*  ^  for  the  instniction  of  thone  "  in  a 
■tnuige  country  {4tf  vapotKltf)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  kw."  Hie  date  which 
is  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Kuergetes.  Pt<^ 
III.,  the  soil  and  successor  of  I'tol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.  c.  247-223;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physeon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Phifometor,  b.  c.  170-117.  And  the 
noUe  eukgy  on  **  Simon  the  sou  of  Onias,  the 
bigb-priest,**  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  woitiiies  of  Israel  (ch.  1. ),  and  ^>parently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  intenid  from  the  Umes  of 
the  author,  is  aflbcted  by  a  similar  amluguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Jtisiy  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.  c,  and  Simon  H., 
abo  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  b.  c.  217  (3  Mace, 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  the  grand- 
ion  of  Ben  Sirach,  wlio  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in  Uie  reign  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Her»)g*8  tCnofkl. 
«.  v.);  othen  again  have  applied  the  euk^y  to 
SibMm  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time  of 
i^olemy  VII.  (Eichhom,  Eini.  p.  38).  But  both  sup- 
positions  are  attended  with  serious  difiSculties.  The 
ieseription  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
dttle  distinguished  as  the  second  high-priest  of  the 
name,  while  the  fint,  a  man  of  representative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  list  of  the 

a  The  (*  AlpkaUt,^  or  ^  Book  o/ Bern  am,"  which 
exists  at  present,  la  a  lAter  eomi^latioD  (Zanx,  Gottad. 
Vortr.  d.  Judtn^  pp.  100-106)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew 
and  Glialilee,  containing  eoms  genuine  ftngmenti, 
smong  much  that  Is  worthlen  (Dakes,  Rtibbimisdu 
Btumenlfse^  p.  81  ff.).  Ben  Sir^  Is  called  in  the  preftoe 
the  ton  of  Jeremiah  The  aayingpi  aie  collected  by 
Dnkes,  I.  e.  p.  67  ff.  They  offer  panUels  to  Bcclua. 
Hi.  21,  tI.  6,  Ix.  8  ff.,  zl.  1,  xiii  lA.  xxv.  2,  xxvi. 
1,  xzz.  28,  xxxvlU.  1,  4,  8,  xUi.  9  f. 

ft  Sine.  PtoL  iw  yip  ry  &y6^  itai  TptmM6o7*f  ini 
iai  rov  Evcpytfrov  0wtX4tn,  wapaytvfiBtiit  «tf  Atywroy 
....  It  Is  Htrange  that  any  doubt  ihould  have  been 
railed  about  the  mmnlng  of  the  words,  which  eon 
only  be,  that  the  translator  '^  In  his  thirty-eighth  year 
aame  to  %ypt  during  the  xeign  of  Bueigeles  , "  though 
It  is  Impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
ipselfloatlon  of  his  age.  The  translation  oi  Eichhom 
.7.  e.  p.  40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth 
tear  of  the  raign  of  Kuergetes,"  Is  absolutely  at  vari- 
SKS  with  the  gramma  Heal  stmetors  of  the  aentence. 

*  like  Septnaglnt  Aimlsbcs  abundant  examples  of 
'heeuvtmction  wfah^h  Is  hers  pronounced  Impoeuble. 
the  foUvwlng  Ust  •'ootains  some  which  do  not  appi«r 
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beo<*fiieton  of  his  nation.  And  co  the  other  hHid 
the  manner  in  which  the  transistor  speaks  of  the 
Alexandrine  venion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
fiuniliarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  g. 

xliv.  16,  'En^x  M*^*^^^*  ^^*  ▼•  ^;  <^>  lindsi, 
ap.  Eichhom,  p.  41,  42)  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuiy. 
From  these  considentiona  it  appean  best  to  coiu 
bine  the  two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  anther 
was  already  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  [Saoe  eariy  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  penon 
of  the  bst  of  "  the  men  of  the  great  aynagogue  ** 
were  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  <^  Even  if 
the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  somewhat  lower, 
the  importanoe  of  the  position  which  Simon  the 
Just  occupied  in  Uie  history  of  the  Jews  would  be 
a  sufficient  expbnation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portraiture;  and  the  political  and  social  trouUes 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (li.  6, 12,  xxxvi.  fif.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorden  which  marked  the  trans- 
ference of  Jewish  allegianee  flnom  Egjpt  to  Syria 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
which  was  eigoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.  c.  200). 

5.  Thenameof  the  Greek  transUtor  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfiither,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 

1.  c.  in/.  §  7;  [PsetiJ-Athanasius,]  Synopg.  8. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prcdogue  in  the  Comp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  fiwt  that  the  book 
itself  appean  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  cbiims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (^ycLMi/a),  characterizes  his  father  as  one 
"  who  pourenl  fortli  a  shower  of  wisdom  {iur^fi0fniar% 
<ro<pl€iM)  from  his  heart;  '*  and  the  title  of  the  book 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  othen  may  be 
more  than  a  fiuniliar  ablireviation  {aro^ia  Scipciv. 
Yet  Cod  C  has  wp6Koyos  Sip^x  con^hined  wiUi 
the  usual  heading,  Jo^.  *lria'ov  vi,  2.)*  From  the 
\-ery  nature  of  his  wOTk  the  author  was  like  <*  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gatheren  "  (xxxiii.  16),  and 
BretBchiieider  has  endeavored  to  show  (p.  28  ff.) 
from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrine 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  coUectious, 

to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  See  Hagg.  1, 1,  iw  r^ 
JnTcpif  frci  iri  Aa/Mtov  fiamXettt ;  II.  1  (i.  16),  11  (10) ; 
Zech.  1. 1,  if  TM  iyMtf  ^lyrl  rrovt  hmntpov  hti  ^a^iov ; 
i.  7  ;  vli.  1,  iv  r^  Ttrifmf  Irct  iwi  Aapttov  rov  fiaat^dnt ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  (LXX.),  inwt  irpMrov  cwl  Ao/mumi,  where 
TheodotloD  has  ^  vy  ^P^>^  irti  Aapc(bv,  though  even 
here  the  Camp,  editkm  and  the  Alex.  MS.  Insert  jvl 
before  Aopctov;  1  Hacc  xiil.  42,  trmn  wpwrov  M 
Imtvoi  a^X*<P<**«  i  ^^*  ^  i  J^*"-  ^^-  tH^b.  xxxix.) 

2,  Aldlne  ed.  Comp.  1  Bwlr.  U.  15  a6),  ir  6i  rote  cirl 
'AfiTa(4p$w  TMT  Tltpomp  ^cMnAiwc  XP^*^^****  ^  ^' 
Westoott  admits  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
translator's  spedfleation  of  his  own  age,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Dehhorn'S  oonstroetloo  of  the  pasnsge  should 
be  adopted  by  many  recent  writers,  as  Brueh  ( Wthk/Hu- 
Ldvt  d€T  Htbntr^  p.  267),  Pal&qr,  Davidson,  Bwald, 
Fritssehe  {Exeg  Haatdb.  r.  p.  xlli.),  and  Horowltv 
(Das  Biuh  Jesm  Siraehj  p.  20,  n.).  A. 

c  If  Indeed  the  inscription  hi  B.  "2V  Wisdom  of 
Shark  "  (so  also  Splph  Uar.  vili.  ^  iniUa  rw  Sip«x)i 
as  msiingnlshed  from  the  prayer  in  c  11.  (*Ii|tfov  vt.  2.) 
Is  based  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  fsoerailoa 
will  be  addrd  to  carry  us  beck  to  the  first  tjmuinta  at 
the  book.     See  §  6. 
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iWliilim,  widelj  in  thair  character,  th<Migh  all  wen 
pofclj  Hebnw  in  thiir  origin. 

7.  The  Syriae  and  O&d  Latin  venioni,  whieh 
latlfflr  J«ome  adopted  witlioot  alteration  (Prof. 
in  Uhr,  SaLfiixta  LXX.  1.  e.  .  .  .  **  in  Eodesiaa- 
tioo,  qnem  ean  Jean  fflii  Siradi  nullua  ignorat, 
oalanx)  temperavi,  tantommodo  Canonicas  acriptims 
emendire  deaidenna  "),  difler  oouiderably  ftx>ni  tlie 
preient  Greek  text,  and  it  is  ancertain  wlietlier 
tbey  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(li^chbom,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(tiertholdt,  p.  2804  ff.)*  The  hmguage  of  the 
Latin  version  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even 
in  the  first  two  chapten  the  ftilbwing  words  occur 
which  are  found  m  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate: 
d^unclio  (i.  18),  rdiffiotUas  (i.  17,  18,  S6),  onm. 
partiot-  (i.  24),  m/umoraUo  (L  88),  obthtcHo  (ii.  2, 
?.  1,  10),  receptibilti  (ii.  6)  The  Arabic  verrion 
b  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bretschn.  p. 
702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
erepanciea  in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  oc.  xxx.  26  —  xxxri.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutmsian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  ^-ersion  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versiona 
igainst  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table:  — 


Ed.  Comp.  Lot.  Syr.  S.  V. 
26 


Ed.  VcU.  A.  B.  C. 
ZXJdii.  18,  Aofivpd  napXui, 
X.  r.  A. 

ZXXl.,  XXXil ZZXlV.,  XXXV. 

xxxill.  1-16,  ^pvim|o«      •  xxxvi.  1-10. 
zxxiii  17  If.  mt  KaKofuintviK  xxx.  26  ff. 

XXXiV.,  XXXT xxxi.,  xxxU. 

xxxvi.  1-11,  ^vAdc  *IaicMi3  .  xxxiU.  1-18. 
xxxvi.  12   ff.  KOA  ic«ir««Aif-  xxxvi.  17  ff. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  6,  7; 
186,  21;  ill.  25;  iv.  236;  vil.  266;  x.  21;  xu.  6c; 
xiu.  256;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c;  xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17a,  18, 
21,  22c,  266;  xviu.  26,  8,  27c,  330 ;  xlx.  56,  Qn, 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21, 25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;  xxii. 
9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  56,  28:  xxiv.  18,  24;  xzv. 
12,  26c;  zxri.  19-27;  1.  296.  All  these  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Comp.  texts,  are 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  present 
reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will  probably 
sontrihute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 

oxt. 
9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfoctory  plan 

if  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
sk.  xlii.  15-L  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precedes  in  style  and  subject;  and  ^'the  praise  of 
noble  men"  {war^pw  Bfiyos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xtiv.-i.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Prcef.  in  lAbr.  Sahm.  ("  Quorum 
priorem  [wca^dperoy  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  EccUnagticum  nt  apnd  I^inos, 
«d  Parabolas  prnnotatum,  cui  Juncti  erant  Kc- 


o  *  That  the  lAtlDverrioQwss  derived  from  the  GhreA 
Fritssche  (Exe^.  Handb,  v.  p.  xxiv.)  regards  an  bejond 
all  question.  He  Jnstfy  remarki  that  the  soppoeltloa 
that  A  UaUn  vM-sion  wss  made  from  the  Mebrfw  nt  to 
virlj  a  date  (th^  second  centoxy)  would  be  an  aoaeh- 
nalsm,  or  at  leant  without  a  parallel,  aod  that  all  the 
Eternal  evidenoe  Is  against  it  He  coosiderB  the  Syriac 
f^rakm,  on  the  ottier  haod,  as  a  loose  paraphrase  of 
iie  Gislsk,  with  many  arbitrary  alterations,  omissions, 
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duUwteM  et  CoMideum  CanHeonun^  nt  sirnVfitadiaiK 
Salomonis  non  soliun  librorum  nomero,  sed  elinB 
materiarum  genere  cossquarat"),  whieh  da  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply  that  tht 
original  text  pnaented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  Proverba,  Eo- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  ia,  perhaps,  posaihie 
to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  dififarent  typea  of 
maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in  suceessive  parts  of 
the  present  book.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (xviii.  29,  iyKpdr^ut  ^xvs,  <x^'  (xzxr. 
wcpl  iiyovfi4pwtf)  several  headings  are  introduced 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  tiUea  preface  eh. 
xliv.  (ir«r^p«SF  ^funn)  and  ch  ii.  (wpotrmxh  'Ii|croi 
viov  %§tpdx)'  'rhese  sections  may  have  contributed 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
oflTer  any  sufficient  clue  to  its  true  sub(&visions. 
Eichhom  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  aftrr- 
wards  united:  i.-xxiii.;  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xliL  15-4. 
24  {EinL  p.  50  ff ).  Bretschneider  sets  aside  thia 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he  had 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  lecuneuce 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff.;  xxxiii.  16,  17 
(xxx.);  1.  27,  nuuk  the  conclusion  of  three  parts. 
The  last  five  verses  of  ch.  L  (L  25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  bst  chapter  (Ii.),  is  wanting  in  tvro  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  v?as  the  worit  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  probable  thai  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  thcmgh  it  may  not 
have  been  designed  originally  for  the  place  whieh 
it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(o.  jl9  =  Ecc1us.  iv.  31;  cf.  ConU,  ApotL  vii.  II), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  pandlels  which  have  been 
discovered  In  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  uU^ed  coinddendes 
with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (c.  y>  Ecdus.  v.  13  = 
James  i.  19 ;  xi.  18,  19  =  Uke  xii.  19).  There  is 
no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Jostin  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  reinarkable  as  it  ofi^  sevml 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  vras 
much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (August. 
Dt  Cum  pro  Mori.  18).  Clement  speaks  of  it 
continually  as  Sayjturt  (PacL  i.  8,  §  62;  ii.  2,  § 
34;  5,  $  46;  8,  §  69,  ^.),  as  the  work  of  Solomon 
{Strom,  ii.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great 
Master  iiraiBay^6s,  /*«*  ii-  10,  §  98).  Origci 
cites  passages  with  tlw  same  ibrmuk  as  the  canon- 
ical books  Oy^pcnrrai,  In  Johann.  xzxii.  $  14;  7a 
MatL  xvi.  §  8),  as  Ser^flure  {Comm.  in  MtUL  § 


and  additions.  But  Dr.  J.  HorowllB  in  a  rsesns  essay 
(see  the  addition  to  this  article)  maiatdos  that  the 
Syriae  translator  had  a  Hebrew  text  befbrs  him,  tbosigh 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  and  finds  In  this  vaiaion 
the  means  of  restoring  the  original  Hsbrsw,  and  «f 
explslning  the  mistakes  of  the  QtcsIe  translator,  In  not 
a  few  passages  whkh,  as  they  now  stand,  ytsld  as 
good  sense.  Qinsborg  takas  the  sane  tIsw  (art.  "  ' 
fiauciev*  In  Kitto's  C|wf.  of  Bibl.  Irt ,  8il  ed.). 
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U^  im  I^K  ad  RoaL  a.  §  17,  ^),  and  u  the 
ntfiBBi  of  «« Ik4  dmne  word'*  (c.  CtU,  viiL  M). 
Hm  tthor  writan  of  tl»  Afezandrioe  aebook  fidfew 
Ihe  Hune  pnctioa  Dumjiiiit  calk  ita  ironis 
*^diem€oraeUi"  (Frag,  de  NaL  ili.  p.  1358^ed. 
MTiipie),  and  Peler  Maartyr  quotei  it  as  the  work 
of  »<  li«  Preacher "  (/*ra^.  i.  §  5,  p.  615,  ed. 
Migne).  The  paange  quoied  ftom  TertuUian  (die 
ExkorL  CaiL  %  ^  neat  icriptum  eat:  ecee  pond 
ante  U  bomun  et  malum ;  guatasU  enim  de  afbore 

^tumis "  cf.  Eocltis.  zr.  17,  Vulg.)  is 

Doi  abw^tttely  conclusive  [see  Deat  zzx.  15] ;  but 
Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages  firom 
this  book  as  Scripture  (c£  Bono  Pat.  17;  de  Mor- 
Udiiate,  9,  §  13)  and  as  the  woric  of  Solomon  {Ep. 
Izv.  9).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up 
briefly  the  result  which  follows  ftom  these  isolated 
authorities.  Ue  quotes  the  book  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Serm,  mix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  (,Serm.  hzxviL.  11),  *<Scn>«Mre'* 
{Ub,  de  N(U.  33),  and  that  even  in  oontroveny  (c 
JuL  Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Curapro  MorU 
18)  ^  though  the  Chux«h,  espeeiaUy  of  the  West, 
had  noeived  it  into  authority  **  {De  CmL  zvtt.  90, 
ef.  Spectdum^  iii.  1127,  ed.  Puis).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  {L  e.  %  7),  contrasts  the  book  with  **  the 
Csnonkal  Scriptims*'  as  "doubtftil,"  whife  they 
are  *Uure;**  and  in  another  place  {ProL  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  *«  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
{Proi  in  Libr.  SoL"^  that  it  should  be  read  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  {plebii),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The  lx)ok 
is  not  quoted  by  Irmseus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius ;  <■ 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.  [Camon.]  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  am(»ig  thnr 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Tahnud, 
and  at  times  like  &  Kethubim,  the  study  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  **  the  outer 

books"  (D^51S'»q  Q^'IJP),  that  is  probably, 
those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(Dukes,  Rabb.  BUunenUte^  pp.  24,  25). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important  nranu- 
ment  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  ak>ne;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or 
direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfitirer,  PhUo^  ii.  18 
ff.)-  The  translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  an  unchtt^^  (cf.  Daehne,  RtUy.-Pldhe, 
U.  129  £).  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Pkeserver,  and  Govenior  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  oM  Mosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankiiid  (xviii.  11-13). 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-worU,  either 
good  (xlviiL  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  98?)  or  evil  (xxi. 
§7  ?);  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  &des  away 
<ziv.  16,  xvii.  27,  28,  xUv.  14,  15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii. 
11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  te.)  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  forth 
b  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
hture  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10).  Tne  eUiical  pre- 
asDts  are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhom, 
kiid.  p.  44  ffl).  The  praise  of  agrienUure  (rii.  15) 
iDd  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ft),  and  the  constant  ex- 


•  •  It  u  qnctod  by  BtppoljrtM  {0pp.  p.  198, 1.  IS, 
ad.  iJigBiis),  and  by  Koasbiof  <  De  BeeUt.  Tktol.  1. 12 ; 
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hortations  to  cheerftdness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  timt 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  L  c 
p.  27ff'.)offiitalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  ihi 
growth  of  that  anxious  li^galism  which  was  oon- 
spieuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors.  LUi 
is  ab^eady  imprisoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degeo- 
snting  into  ritualism;  knowledge  hM  taken  nAige 
in  schools  (et  £wakl,  GeadL  d,  Volhet  ler.  iv 
298  it). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Koolasiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (ct 
Bratschneider,  Zs6.  iStroc  Pmt  x.  note,  for  a  UsI 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  those 
of  Camerarius  {L^eue^  1570,  8vo),  Cora,  a  L^pide 
{AniterpuB^  1687,  Ac.,  fol.),  and  Drusius  {Fran- 
ekertB,  1596,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoesohel^s  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1604)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
laige  collection  of  various  readings;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the 
editions  of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes, 
£ywm,  1785, 1795,  8vo,  foUowed  by  a  Greek  text, 
Gedmu,  1795,  8vo).  Undoes  bbors  left  much  to 
be  supplied,  and  in  1806  tilvtaohneider  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{lAber  Jesu  ^radda  Grace  ad  fidem  Codd  el 
verae.  emend  U  t€rpet.  oomm.  iUustnUue  a  Car. 
GoUL  Breteehndder  .  .  .  Ratiabonao,  iii>gccvl); 
but  thtt  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  Fritnehe  in  the  Kurtg 
Exeg,  Handbuck^  tor  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  laboca  under  serious  defects.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Besides  the  works 
already  refeirad  to  in  this  article,  or  under  the  art. 
Apocrtpha,  as  Arnald's  Commentary^  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  Gilse,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Libri  qui  S<^.  Jes.  Sirae.  inecribitur 
Argumento  et  Doctrinm  Fonte,  Groiiing.  1832, 4to; 
J.  K.  Kiibiger,  tthiee  Librorum  Apoc.  V.  T., 
Vratisl.  1838;  J.  F.  Bruch,  WeieheiU-Lehre  der 
HdiT&er,  Strassh.  1851,  pp.  266-319;  Ewald,  in 
his  Jahrb.  d  BibL  wiueneeh.,  1851,  !u.  125-140, 
and  Getch,  d  Volket  I$r.,  8«  Aufl.  (1864),  iv.  340 
if;  Welte  (Cath.),  in  Heriisfs  KinL  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
203-237;  Palfrey,  LeeL  on  the  Jewish  Sci-yduree, 
iv.  843-350  (Host.  1852);  Geiger,  Warwn  gehdrt 
dfu  Buck  Sirach  eu  den  Apukryphtn^  in  the 
ZeiUchr.  d  Deuteeh.  Morgad  Geeelltch.,  1858, 
xii.  536-543;  Davulson,  Intrud  to  the  Old  Teei. 
iii.  411-422.  A  translatiau  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  now  President  d 
Harvard  College,  was  published  in  the  Monthk 
ReUgioua  Magamne  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853 
Far  the  most  important  work  on  thia  book,  how- 
ever,  Is  the  Commentary  and  Timnslatbn  of  O.  F. 
Fritischa,  with  a  full  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  Lie/enmg  of  the  Kurtg^.  exegeL  llamib.  m 
den  Apok.  dee  A,  T.  (I^pa.  1859).  A  German 
transhtion  of  the  Apocrypha  by  D.  Cassol  (/As 
Apokrijphm,  Nnch  dem  griech.  Texts  ibertettt^ 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  in  Bsilin,  1866. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  HorowiU  {Dae  Bneh  Jemu  Sirach^  Brssbu, 
1865,  first  printed  in  Fiankel^s  Monatatehr^  /. 
CrfscA.  «.  Wiea.  dee  Judenthume),  which  disrussei 
the  principal  questions  respecting  the  original 
author  and  the  dUferant  translations  of  the  wuck. 
Aonnrding  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon  menUoned  in 


Dem.  Betmg.  i.  1,  Opp.  iv.  21  a,  ed.  Mlgae ;  Dt  YUa 
Const  L  11  i  and  Oomm.  in  Ps.  Ivi,  2).  A 
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A>  L  ii  the  fiunous  Siniou  the  Juat,  and  the  de- 
•oriptioD  in  that  chapter  if  to  vind  that  it  must 
lepreaent  what  the  writer  bad  aeen  and  heard ;  the 
book  was  probably  oompoeed  at  diflerent  periods 
during  the  long  life  of  ^  author,  the  origiual  oon- 
dueion  being  the  bat  vene  of  oh.  zlix. ;  chapters  l.^ 
U.  were  added  afterwards,  poaaibly  aa  htte  aa  b.  c. 
850,  whence  the  strangelj  placed  invecti\-e  againat 
the  Samaritana  (1.  36,  26),  who  about  thia  time 
were  hanwsing  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  zii.  4,  §  1). 
The  tnuiabitor  came  to  Egypt  in  the  dSth  year  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetea  II.  (Phyaoon),  that  ia,  about 
132  B.  c.  But  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  ia  Buppoaed  to  have  died  about  120  years 
before,  hia  grandfather  T  Horowitz  meets  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  wibwof  in  the  wider  sense  of 
oHceitor.  Further,  he  does  not  regard  the  language 
in  the  Prologue  respecting  the  booka  of  the  (M 
Teatament  aa  neceaaarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection wsj  then  complete,  and  the  Canon  dosed. 
The  essay  contains  some  happy  coi^jectural  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  passages, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  verawn.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  in 
the  foUowtug  terms :  **  The  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,*'  **  the  earth  is  darkened  in  Um  dear  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  » the  day  shall  be  dark  "  (Mic.  iu. 
6),  **  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zeoh. 
UT.  6),  ''the  sun  shall  be  dark  **  (Jod  U.  10,  31, 
iii.  16).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
edipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9, 
B.  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jenualem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Cvmm,  in  Proph.);  that  <^ 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  6,  b.  a  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  66,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  prob- 
ably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jcr.  xv.  9  cobn- 
ddes  in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept  30,  b.  c. 
610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus*  account  (1.  74, 
103).  The  darkneaa  that  overspread  the  world  at 
the  crudfibdon  cannot  with  reaaon  be  attributed  to 
an  eclipse,  aa  the  moon  waa  at  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  the  PaaM>ver.  [Darkness.]  The  awe  which 
ia  naturally  inapired  by  an  edipae  in  the  minda  of 
those  who  are  wnapqnaint^ed  with  the  cauae  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  booJu.  W.  L.  B. 

ED,  t.  e.  ««witneaB,"  a  word  inserted  in  tlM 
A.  v.  of  Josh.  xxii.  84  p>rought  along  fh>m  the 
earlier  Fjiglish  versions]  i^parenily  on  the  authority 
y  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generaOy-reodved 
Hebrew  Text  The  paaaage  ia  literally  as  follows: 
(And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the 
shildren  [sons]  of  (jad  named  (LXX.  4in»y6fuur9y) 
the  altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between 
us  thai  Jdiovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the 
LiXX.,  tLuugh  in  some  respects  diAring  materially 
jhmi  the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that 

Mme  the  word  Ed  (17)  atood  in  the  Hebrew  in 
%  prrHDt  place.    The  word  HHI^  to  caO  or  pro- 


Ihia  Bdar  may  have  bsen  a  well  known  wateh- 
vrtileh  the  ahepbenis  overlooked  tbdr 


daim,  has  not  invariably  (though  geuantty)  s 
traudtive  force,  but  is  also  oocaaknally  an  inltaLc 
dtive  verb.  (For  a  fortber  investigation  of  «hL 
paaaage,  aee  Keil,  JosAua,  ad  loc)  G. 

•  The  aeuse  is  better  if  we  make  ^3  In  the  last 

dauae  recitative  like  5ri,  not  causal,  as  above: 
**  It  (i  e.  the  altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jehovah  is  God.*'  The  entire  sentence  and  not 
"  witness "  merdy  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  and  formed  its  name.  So  in  De  Wette's 
Uebenetzung  (1868)  and  in  that  of  the  Societe  bi^ 
Uque  ProtestanU  <k  Parii  (1866).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  othes 
worda.  U. 

E1>AR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Edbb,  ^TOU 

^7$  :  Vat  omita;  Alex.  [** in  chanet  minove"] 
Tbpyot  vMpi  turrU  gregii),  a  pfause  named  only 
in  (3en.  XXXV.  21.  Jaoob*a  fost  haUing-pboe  betwen 

Bethlehem  and  Hebron  waa  **  beyond  (H^ /H^) 
the  tower  Eder."  According  to  Jerome  ( Onomoa- 
ticon,  Bethlehem)  it  waa  1000  paoea  from  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  « flock"  or '«d2x>vc,'* 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district.^  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  bi^  of  Oirist  to  the  shq>- 
herds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  waa  to  be  bom  there 
(Taigum  Pa.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDFAS  ClcCTar;  [Vat  -f«t-;]  Alex.  iMua; 
[Aid.  'E88(af:]   Oeddiag),  1  EMr.  iz.  96.    [Jb- 

ZIAII.] 

EDEN  07?  [pieatanineMs] :  '£8^^  [aee  be- 
low]), the  first  reaidence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whok  hist<«7  of  ojunion,  to  find 
any  sul^ect  which  has  so  inrit«U  mkI  at  the  same 
time  so  completdy  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  llie  three  continents  of  the  old  worU 
have  heem  sulgected  to  the  most  rigonvs  search ; 
frum  China  to  the  Canary  ides,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  no  focality 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corresponded  to  the 
deacriptbn  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  race  has 
been  left  unexamined.  The  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done  serrioe  as  the 
Fison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himsdf  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difl&cult  question. 

In  order  more  deariy  to  understand  the  merit 
of  the  se\*eral  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  iL  B-14  which  do  bo4 
bear  upon  the  geographical  podtion  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  foUows:  *'And  the  Lord  God 
phuited  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  vrater  the  garden; 
and  from  thence  it  is  dirided  and  becomes  four 
heads  (or  arms).  Hie  name  of  the  first  if  Piaon: 
that  it  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  m  the  gokl.  And  the  gok)  of  thai 
hmd  i$  good :  there  it  the  bdellium  and  the  ooyi 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  if  Gihon; 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Oab. 


at  ttia  present  daj  •» 
in  Its  nekgbboriiootf 


flocks.    Bethtebsm  te 
the  number  of  atanilar 
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And  tiMiMme  of  the  third  rivw  i$  Ifiddekel;  thmt 
if  Hwfaiohfloweth  before  AoyiiA.  Andtbefoorih 
rheTi  thai  it  Euphntee."  In  the  eaetem  portion 
then  of  the  r^on  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the 
gardeoi  and  thenoe  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
■treams.  The  first  problem  to  be  aolFod  then  is 
this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
oottise,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  Prath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  ot  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
diflferencea  of  aetail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  bdow  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  oi  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  finiitftd  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  learned 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  baaed  in  some  d^ree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  'Ligris  is  the  "  river  **  which  **  goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  com- 
mitted a  fiital  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning 

of  ^^^^t  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river 
from  its  source  downuxxrdt  (cf.  Es.  xlvii.  1).  Fol- 
lowing the  guidanoe  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into 
the  garden,  and  firom  thence  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  taking  place  either  in  the 
;*arden  or  after  leaving  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  before  juncticm  cannot,  in 
th'ii  position  of  the  garden,  be  two  of  tlie  four 
branches  in  question.  But,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis  not  less  destruc- 
tive. Looking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden  in  the  high- 
lands of  Annenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  H^u 
Mid  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison  and 
Uihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  riven  which 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  *^n3,  the 

•^  river,**  and  to  give  to  D^tDbTI  a  sense  which  is 
uot  supported  by  a  single  passage.    In  no  histanoe 

u  tth^l  (Ut  " head  *')  applied  to  the  mmrce  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vi).  16 ,  Job 
i.  17,  Ac.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  analogy 

therefore  leads  to  the  oonclosion  that  D^tZ^HH 
denotes  "the  branches"  of  the  parent  stream. 
There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
aitin  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
irhich  fidls  to  satisfy  the  above^mentbned  condi- 
ikius  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things 
•hat  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  n^ 
assistance.  The  transh^ors  appear  to  have  ha.:ed 
tetwwn  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.    The 

void  )1V  la  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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name  in  three  passages  only,  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  b.  16 
iriiere  it  is  represented  by '£8^/i.  InaUothen^wlth 
the  exception  of  Is.  li.  8,  it  is  trandated  rotf^. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occun  as  a  proper  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  voh/ttas,"  "  locus  voh^pUUU,"  oi 
"  deXeim."  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  giyes  it  uni- 
formly ]1V,  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriao  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  o{ 

r'?-^  for  ^♦-i. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  ehron 
ide  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question:  their  name  is  legion.  Phik>  (die  Mvmdi 
Opif.  §  54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized;  and  by 
the  fiieulty  of  knowhig  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  disMrned  thinffs  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  (de  PumtcU.  §  9)  he 
expfauns  Eden,  which  signifies  "pleasure,*'  as  n 
symbol  of  the  soul,  that  sees  fdiat  is  right,  exults 
in  rirtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delighta. 
And  again  {Legum  AUegor.  i.  §  14)  he  says,  "  now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paradise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure.**  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from 
Eden,  the  wisdom  of  God,  The  opinions  of  Philo 
would  not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathen.  Origen,  according  to  Luther  ( Qmm. 
in  (?en.),  imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenssus, 
Pantsnus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all 
favored  the  mystical  interpretation  (Huet,  Origen- 
itntkf  ii.  167).  Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of 
Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  {De  Parad:e, 
3).  In  anotlwr  passage  (£p.  ad  Sabimtm)  all  this 
is  explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions enumerated  by  Jerome  (TVorf.  Ilebr,  tn 
Gen.)  is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the 
world  was  formed,  and  b  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  {De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middk 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
affirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  whicl' 
reached  nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck 
by  the  maniiiBst  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  hela 
that  it  was  mtuated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  Othen  again  have  thought 
that  pannlisft  was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal:  othen  that  it  was  formeriy  ou 
earth,  but  had  been  taken  avray  by  the  Judgment 
of  (jiod  (Hopkinson,  Deter,  ParcuL  in  Ugol.  TAes. 
vii.).  AuMNig  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinns 
{Diu.  de  Parad,  TerretL  Ugol.  Tke$.  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradiie^ 
and  was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
a.,  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm,  n 
Gen.f  expresses  himself  doitbtftiUy  upon  this  point 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  dnnk 
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of  ipiritiuU  water,  he  doM  not  nudoiake  to  deeids; 
bal  he  leems  to  he  of  opinion  that  the  four  riTen 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  eonaequenee  of  the 
sant  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  tnas- 
gTMSion* 

Coqjeetures  with  regaitl  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  diflfared  as  widely  as  thoos  which  as- 
sign its  locality.  Ephraem  Synis  maintained  Uiat 
it-  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  wiiile  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  drcumfereooe  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Aiuhia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkin- 
aon,  as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these 
thne  u  no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden?  is  a  quesUon  which  has  been 
cften  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfoctory  an- 
Kxmr.  That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  riven 
flovred  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (AnL  i.  1,  §  3) 
and  Johaimes  Damasceuus  (JJe  Otihod,  Fid,  it 
9).  It  was  the  Shni-el-Arab,  acccording  to  those 
who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  ooqjecture 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  this 
stream  caimot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
"river"  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  *<a  collection  of  springs,**  or  a 
well-watered  district    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

«y  that  this  signification  of  *^n3  {ndhdr)  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  m  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  foct  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
Assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  le  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  iu 
which  it  is  sufficiently  definite.  Silkier  (Augusta, 
TfieoL  MonatnchriJX^  i.  1,  quoted  by  Winer),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves  the 
ilifiiculty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  Urge  meas- 
ue  of  igni  nuice.  The  "  river  '*  was  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  in  his  i^prehension  was  an  immense 
(tream  fivm  the  east  Bertheau,  applying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  ot  the  anciaits  as  a  test  (tf 
*hat  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  oonclu- 
iiou,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of 
Uie  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  the 
dvreJling  of  the  gods  ui  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Kiiobel,  (JenesU). 
But  he  aUows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Vito. 

Thai  the  Hiddekela  is  the  Tigris,  and  tHe  Fhiath 
he  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
m}-th  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
terra  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  iji  the 
Old  Teirtament,  there  seeuis  no  reason  to  suppose 
thai  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  uuder- 
Mmud  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.    One 

a  lliti  name  la  said  to  be  stUl  In  use  among  ttie 
tribes  who  live  npon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Eicp.  to 
figni  imd  jypAmies,  \.  18). 
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dieojaitfliioe  in  the  description  b  wimthy  «f  oi^ 
serration.  Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  tl»  rupiiisii^ 
is  mentioiied  by  name  only,  as  if  thai  wwe  shIB- 
dent  to  identify  it  The  other  three  an  defined 
according  to  tlieir  geographical  positions,  and  ii  li 
foar  to  conclude  that  ihby  were  therefore  rivers  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimatdy  aAqtMi^tfd 
If  this  be  the  ease,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  Gihou,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison,  is  the 
Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  flmiiliar  te 
the  IsrseBtes  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood 
as  little  ui  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  fMsou,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  univcnally  received  (^mien  Meutifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  {AnL  i.  1,  §  8;,  Eusebius 
(OnomasL  s.  v.),  Ambrosius  (dSe  Parad,  c.  3), 
Epiphanius  {Ancor.  c  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  {0pp.  Sjfr. 
i.  23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Riut.  and  QuauL  Htb.  w 
Gtn.\  and  Augustine  {de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  U.  11),  Saadlah  Gaon, 
R.  Bloses  ben  Nachman,  and  Afar.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  IMson  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  vrord 
frt>m  a  root  which  signifies  ^^to  increase,*'  '*to 
overflow  **  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  ;^\  en  m  Btreahith  rabbn^  §  16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  tliat  the  river  is  called  Pism 

''because  it  makes  the  flax  (^nVQ)  to  grow.** 

Josephus  explains  it  by  a-Ai^r,  Scaliger  by  rA^u- 
IJMpa.  The  theory  that  tbe  Pison  is  the  Ganges  !s 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  ftxMn  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  26,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  oonunenoed  bis  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  Tliat  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  {Getch.  d.  Vdk.  /sr.  i. 
331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  KaHsch  {GenesUj  p. 
96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet  (UgoL  vd. 
vii.)i  coiyectured  that  it  was  the  Hydaspes:  and 
Wilforri  {As.  Res.  vol.  ri.),  following  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
discovers  the  Pison  in  the  I  jmdi-Sindh,  the  Ganges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  NilAb  ttom  the  color  of  its 
waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of 
NiU-GangA  or  Ganga  simply.  Severianus  {de 
Stfundi  CrtnL)  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  on 
Gen.)  agree  with  Cesarius  in  identifying  the  Pison 
with  the  Danube.  The  last-mentioned  &tfaer  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  othors,  some  singular 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  Ganges  and  Indos, 
and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and  Bymais, 
which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pison, 
which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Ancor.  c. 
58).  Some,  ss  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.;,  ha%Y 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the 
artafieial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the  Eaphraies 
with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the  Jlurnm  reaktm 
of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25,  and  xzlv.  *!,  {  1^ 
and  the  Armalckar  of  Pliny  {ff.  N.  tL  30).  Gr»- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat-el-Araby  the  stxeaic 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu« 
phrates,  between  Ctesiphou  and  Apamea,  ai«  by  M 
meus  unanimous  as  to  which  ai  the  fanuMiiis,.1aU 


•Mah  tiib  BlnMii  is  agMii  divided,  Uw  namai 
mmI  Gihon  are  to  be  applied.  Cahrin  {Comm.  in 
Oflik)  iNM  the  first  to  ooiOectiire  that  the  PiaoQ  was 
the  mosl  eaatsriy  of  these  ohaiiiinls,  and  in  this 
opinkm  he  is  followed  by  Sealiger  and  many  otben. 
Hueti  on  tbe  other  hand,  oonoflived  thai  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  Calvin  wsa  in  enor,  and  that 
the  Pison  was  the  westernmost  of  tbe  two  channels 
by  wfaieh  the  united  strcam  of  the  Euphrates  and 
llgris  Mb  into  the  Peniaa  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Bochari  {Hierot.  pt.  IL 

I.  6,  c.  5).  Junius  (PrcBL  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  dia- 
eovered  a  relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasiti^ris. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position 
of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pisou  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  iu  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  souroes  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Reland  {de  Situ  ParatL 
Urr.  UgoL  vol.  vii.),  Oahnet  (DicL  s.  v.),  Link 
{Urweli,  i.  307),  Rosenmiiller  {Handb.  d,  BibL 
AlL)^  and  Haitmann  have  given  their  suflhiges  in 
6ivor  of  this  opinion.  Rsumcr  (quoted  by  De- 
litzech,  Genena)  endeavond  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasie  of  Xenophon  {An-tb.  iv.  6),  that  is, 
rhe  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Csspian 
Sea.  There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories 
of  Lb  Ckre  {Omua,  in  Gen,)  that  the  Pison  was 
the  ChryeoKrhoas,  the  modern  Barada,  which  takes 
its  rile  near  Damascus;  and  that  ci  Buttmann 
{j£iL  Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Be- 
rynga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn 
{'.'omm,  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  afiirm  the 
Pison  to  be  the  Gosau  of  3  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  thr. 
V.  26,  which  is  suppoaed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same 
with  the  KisU-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Chea- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in 
Armenia,  was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modern  names  of  Halys  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  m  the  book  of  Genenis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  tlie 
country  within  the  fbrmer  is  the  land  of  Havilah, 
jrhikt  that  which  bonlen  upon  tl>e  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkalJe  country  of  Cush."  {Kxp,  to 
Eupkr.  and  Tiyiu,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  hoax  advanced,  with  equal 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  hiave 
attempted  to  solve  th«  problem  of  Eden.  Hie 
nuyority  of  them  are  characteriaed  by  one  common 
iefect.     In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river  IMson 

8  defined  ss  tliat  wliich  surrounds  the  whole  land 
if  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  abeolutdy  necessary  to 
fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particukr  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the 
hind  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
cbjtfactoristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
fiToblan.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  sssigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  bstly  the  coun- 

Yies  mentioned  in  the  description  arc  so  chosen  ss 
u>  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  divenity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  fliAToely  possible  that  writers  on  this  sul^ect 
should  be  unaninx)us  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.     In  Gen.  ii. 

II,  V2,  it  u  described  as  the  land  aherb  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
traasures  of  the  b'doiach  and  the  stone  ihoham.    A 
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eonntiy  of  the  same  name  is  msntioned  aa  taiir^; 
one  of  tbe  boondariea  of  Ishmael's  desesntels 
(Gen.  zxv.  IB),  and  the  scene  of  Seal's  war  of 
eztennination  againat  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  zr. 
7).  In  these  paswges  Havikh  seems  to  denote 
the  desert  Rgkxl  southeast  of  P^destine.  But  the 
word  oooua  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan,  in  ekiae  juztapoaitkm  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  deseendants  of 
Sbem  ((jen.  x.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  uk!  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cush ;  and  in  this  enumeration  hiit 
name  stands  in  dose  connection  with  Seba,  Shebs, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  fbunden  of  colonies  in  Ethi 
opia  and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  IL  be  identical 
with  any  one  of  these  cotmtries,  we  must  k)ok  fci 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too, 
this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  required. 
Bochart,  indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in 
CAriWi,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites;  but  if  his  ety- 
mology be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah 

with  the  root  b^lH  «*saad,'*  the  ^>peUation  of 

'« the  sandy "  ngkm  would  not  neoessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  one  h)CBlity.  That  the  name  is  derived 
from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  b^dolach,  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  pepper,  doves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond, 
or  emersld,  aU  critics  detect  its  preaenoe,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
they  select  as  the  Havihdi  most  appropriate  to  their 
own  theory.  As  little  diflSculty  is  presented  by  the 
akoham:  call  it  onyx,  sardonvx.  emerald,  sapphire, 
beryl,  or  sardins,  it  would  be  bard  uideed  if 
some  of  these  precknis  stones  oouki  not  be  found 
ill  any  conceivable  locality  to  support  e\'en  the  most 
fitf-fetehed  and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havi- 
lah is  that  part  of  India  through  which  the  Gaogea 
floa-s,  and,  more  genersUy,  the  eastern  region  of 
the  earth ;  that  it  is  to  be  ibund  in  Susiana  (Hop- 
kinson),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  tbe  Ural  region 
(Kaumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  IbUowing  upon 
the  aasumptious  with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hart- 
mann,  Keland,  and  RoMnmiiUer  are  in  fitvor  of 
Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Gokleii 
Fleece.  The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  goUen 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  moun 
tain- torrents  (Strabo,  zi.  2,  §  19).  The  crystal 
{bi'diAnch)  of  Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c 
XX.),  and  the  emeralds  {ihoham)  of  this  country 
were  as  &r  superior  to  other  emeralds  ss  the  latto 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxvii. 
17),  aD  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was 
Colchis.  Bosenmiiller  aigues,  rather  strangely,  \f 
the  Phasis  be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havikh  macK 
be  0>lcfaiB,  supposuig  that  by  this  country  the  He- 
brews had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  mannner  Le  Clerc,  having  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
finds  HavibOi  not  &r  from  Cflele^}Tia.  Umsc 
{EnUkck.  pp  49,  50,  quoted  by  RoeenmiUler) 
compares  Havilah  with  the  TAofa  of  HerodoUM 
(iv  9),  in  ths  neighborhood  of  the  ArimaspiaBi, 
an4  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold. 

■  For  all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  wiTn  iopporl 

;  than  the  merest  cogectuve. 
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Ths  neodd  nwr  of  PturAcUae  presec'v  diffiouhiei 
Ml  Ibh  iniuniKmiiUbfe  than  the  Plion.  Those 
who  mnintoined  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  waa  the  Nile.  One  ot^jeetioii 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentiooed.  An- 
other, equally  strong,  is,  that  alth6ugh  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  nuide  to 
this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  nin^ttJ  by  m«i^  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that  they  bad 
no  couoeption  of  the  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
ern writ^  Bertheau  (quoted  by  I^tzsch,  (Jenetu) 
and  Kalisch  ( Genem)  have  not  hesitated  to  support 
Uiis  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
they  adopt,  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  sur^Ace,  without  refer- 
foce  to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative; 
but,  so  fiu-  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
duces another  equally  gr^  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  opinions  of  the  Uebrevrs  on  these 
points  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relations  of  land  and  water  as  the  recorded  impres- 
sions of  other  natkms  at  a  much  later  period.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion. 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Euphrates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises 
again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  E^rpt  as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  {£xp.  Akx,  vL  1)  relates  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
beans  like  thoee  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  ojf  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  that  on  recdving  more  accurate  informa- 
tion Alexander  abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
•he  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias 
on  the  sul^ect.  It  is  but  £ur  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  tune  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania  (Plin.  ff.  N.  v. 
lO), 

The  etymotogy  of  Gihon  (ITSI,  to  bunt  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  {Lex.  Arab,)^ 

■^fdO^JtC^  (Jichoom)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Ozus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Sosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
3ihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
)y  the  Persians  Jickoon  ar-Rag^  and  fix>m  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Cahnet, 
and  CoL  Chesney  as  the  nK>dem  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the 
name  might  be  i^ipropriately  applied  to  many  rivers. 
That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channek  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
fidls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the 
theory  which  pkices  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
Shat^t-Arab.  Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that 
it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  fJianneh,  while  Cal- 
vin considered  It  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hop- 
kinaon  and  Junius,  conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be 
fmod  in  the  region  of  Auranitis  {=  AudanitU, 
^mm  A'^femfu)  on  tiie  Euphrates,  were  compelled 
to  make  the  Gihon  odndde  with  the  Naharsar.  the 
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Manes  of  Amm.  Mare.  (xiiiL  6,  §  26).  TImA  it 
sbouM  be  the  Orontes  (Le  Clere .,  the  Ganges  (BttM- 
mann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyros,  i^ieh  rises 
ftxHn  iht  side  of  the  Saghankm  mountain,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  the  sources  <4  the  Araxn  (link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  sev- 
eral theories.  Rask  and  V  erbmgge  are  in  &vor  of 
the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189),  now  caBed 
the  Diy^Oah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris. 
Abraham  Peiitsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was  of  optoirn 
that  the  garden  of  Edoi  was  sitoated  in  the  region 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identifying  the 
Pison  with  th^  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with  a  ristr 
which  his  editor,  Hyde,  expkuns  to  be  the  Niger, 
he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the 
&ct  that  the  Hiddekel  and  Prath  are  riven  of 
Asia,  by  ccmceiving  it  possible  that  these  riven 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  sati^ujUny  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  tour  riven 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  loiiy  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarten  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  fother  are  ft^ 
quently  misundentood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inade(^iate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriae 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  so  iq>proximatkMi  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Gemrm^  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  (\itha. 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Le  Clerc  in  Cassiotas  in  Syria,  and 
Keland  in  the  "  regio  O)s«eorum.**  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiuia,  Link  with  the  oouutry  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  BAlkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated vale  of  Kashmh'.  The  term  C^ish  Is  gen- 
erally applied  in  the  OM  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ek.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westeriy  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  o( 
Ahasuerus  extended,  <^  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viu.  9).  Egypt  and  Cvah  are 
associated  in  the  mi^rity  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occun  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  Ac.);  but  in  two  passages  CuA  stands  in  dose 
juxtaposition  with  EUm  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Perria 
(Es.  xxxviii.  6).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utteriy  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  punned 
as  fitf  as  (jerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  4fcc.).  In  2  Clir. 
xzi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dweOfaig 
**  beside  the  Cushites,**  and  botli  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Motes, 
who,  we  learn  ftt>m  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (la  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  assodaied 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  tk« 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
induded  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  U  ii 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  derert  tncts  west  of 
Egypt  were  kiiown  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  cf 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  Hm 
Targmnist  on  Is.  xi.  11    sharing  the  prevaittiif 
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>of  hb  tiioe,  trainlateB  Gush  by  India  but  that 
a  battor  kuowledge  of  tho  lelatiTe  positioivi  of  thaie 
aountriea  waa  anciently  pnaiCMneii  if  clear  from 
Eith.  i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  aouthem 
■ttuation  of  Caah,  on  what  gronnda  are  RoeenmltUer 
and  othen  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  raji^on  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxtm?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardoia 
and  metropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  around  the 
mountain  M^m,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that, 
among  the  Babyloniana  and  Medo-Penians,  the 
gods'  mountain,  Albony,  «*  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation," was  believed  to  be  ^*  in  the  sides  of  the 
north'*  (Is.  xiv.  13);  that  the  oldest  Greek  tra- 
ditions point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods 
and  men ;  aiid  that,  for  all  Uiese  reasons,  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Hebrews  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
far  distant  hyperborean  r^on.  Guided  by  such 
unerring  indications,  Hasse  {ErUdeckttngen^  pp. 
49,  50  n.)  scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  fiiel- 
ing  by  placing  the  i{arden  of  Eden  on  the  ouast  of 
Uie  Baltic;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
ria,  and  the  inhospitable  Stboia  has  not  been  with- 
out its  advocates  (Morreo,  Kosenmiiller's  Geog.  i. 
96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  bvor  of 
the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  m  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  in  the  Pur/uias  "  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  the  southern  parts  (rf*  Africa  "  (Am.  Ret, 
ill.  300).  Even  Mem  wsa  no  ftirther  north  than 
the  Himalayan  range,  which  the  Aryan  raoe  creased 
bi  their  migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opimons,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of 
confidence,  but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies 
the  required  conditions.  AH  share  the  ineritable 
fiite  of  conclusions  which  are  baaed  upon  inadequate 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
in  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
apparent  solutions.  StUl  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank, 
with  the  quadrature  of  the  drele  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  un- 
lolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  wluch  pos- 
sess so  strange  a  fiucination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other 
methods  of  meetmg  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  bwo  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
10  use  the  knifo,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
Jie  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min,  and  Mo%. 
GtoL  p.  184).  But,  efen  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  {Geteh,  i.  331,  note)  affirms, 
and  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  fu  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
a  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
hers  at  least  were  chai^^  to  others  with  which 
he  Hebrews  were  uetter  acquainted,  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babyk>niao  or  Per- 
sitti  period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpre- 
tations on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
based,  gave  it  as  hii  opinion  that  the  garden  r»- 
nained  undsr  the  goardianship  of  angels  till  the 
line  of  the  ddtige,  and  that  its  utc  was  known  to 
*he  desoendanta  of  Adam;  bat  that  by  the  ftood 
all  tnees  of  It  were  obUtesated.  On  the  stppoai- 
tfam  that  thia  b  correct,  there  is  still  a  difficultv  to 
km  irip'**"^     The  narrativa  ia  so  wordetf  as  to 
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ooDvey  the  idea  that  the  eountries  and  rivers  spoken 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  tiie 
gsrden  of  Eden  lb  part  of  an  inspired  antediluTiaa 
document  (Morreo,  KosenmiiUer's  Geogr.  L  99). 
The  coi\iecture  is  beyond  criticism;  it  is  equally 
inci^)able  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probability  to  recommend  it.  Hie  eflects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  fiioe  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  reUtions  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little 
kiMwn  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  ex|»esBioa 
of  opinion  results  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  tu  rest  satiflfted  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  beliefr  of  all  nations.  The  image  ol 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  hftd  departed  (Ea.  xxviiL 
13;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  fh>m  the  giulty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  cf  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  aiMi  flowers  of  rare  ooloia 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwfpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Pur^ras,  ia 
the  golden  mountain  M^ru,  whtdi  stands  like  tho 
seed-cap  of  the  fotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  dty  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vhimu,  washes  the  lunar  oih,  and 
felling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  dirided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
These  riven  are  the  Bhadr^  or  Oby  of  Siberia;  the 
Sft&,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China;  the 
AlakanandA,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges;  and 
the  Chakshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity 
is  the  Nandana,  or  grore  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
Jambu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  watos  of 
the  Jambu  river,  which  give  ^  and  immortality 
to  all  who  drink  therec^.  (  VTsAnii  Purdna,  trana. 
Wilson,  pp.  166-171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summits 
of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  further 
north  than  the  Himalaya,  and  further  east  than 
Hindukush.  The  fountain  of  immortality  whidi 
waters  these  gardens  is  dirided  into  four  streama, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Am<mg 
the  Medo-Persians  the  gods'  mountain  Albony  is 
the  dwelling  of  Ormuxd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  it 
called  *«  the  navel  of  the  waters."  Hie  Zend  books 
mention  a  region  called  ffeden^  and  the  place  of 
Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  Htdtntah^  or,  according  to 
another  passage,  il»9ana  Veedjo  (Knobel,  Gtntnf), 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  oM  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  **  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
giiound  of  man's  viaions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, 
— a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profimation, 
and  made  inaccwsible  to  the  guilty;  a  Paradise  full 
of  olgects  that  were  caksulated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rieh  and  rare  inunonities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
unmortality*'  (Hardwick,  Chriatandclker  Afatien, 
pt  il.  p.  133,.  W.  A.  W. 

»  Thia  difflooH  snlgect  shook!  not  be  dismiMd 
without  sdditaonal  saggasLiuns.    1.  The  stateffaols 


am  ft0  be  Jntopwtgd  in  a 
;«iiii  theamdym  aDd  wiUi  otivr  kuewn  frcCa. 
Wa  aeoc^  it  aa  a  tnie  hiaioty.  In  bo  doing,  «a 
Ihciaby  aei  aaide  aU  theoriaa  which  find  han  the 
GangBi,  the  Indus,  or  the  Mile.  Ail  rach  intcr- 
pntatku  eonia  from  men  who  regard  the  paange 
as  a  mjth  or  eaga.  We  get  no  help  from  thai 
htpe.  Known  kwi  of  hydnetatios  and  known  frela 
ronceniing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  also  firhid 
our  nnderstanding  that  any  one  rtrer  in  the  elevated 
ragkMi  where  theae  streama  riae,  divided  itself  into 
lunr  rivers,  of  which  these  were  two.  2.  "  Eden  '* 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exten- 
sive, in  which  God  pluted  a  garden,  and  from 
which  went  fiorth  these  waters.  It  was  not  the 
garden,  but  the  region  in  whieh  the  gardec  lay. 
3.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 
changed  the  free  of  the  country.  The  sacred  writer 
was  evidently  describing  a  region  that  mi^t  be 
still  recognised  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  the  sake  of  recognition.  Moreover, 
two  of  the  rivers  are  now  wdl  known.  4.  The 
general  situation  of  the  territory  if  fxed  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphratea,  In  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  genoally  conceded, 
as  the  result  of  ethnogniphical  researehea,  that  the 
eoriy  home  (or  one  of  the  eariy  homes  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region.  6. 
The  writer  seums  to  be  deacribing  the  river-system 
of  the  territory  and  the  four  great  riven  into  which 
these  various  waten  became  united.  No  one  He- 
brew word  would  so  well  describe  the  case  as  *^!7? 
oaed  collectively.  Tbb  word  7^$  denoles  a  fount- 
ain ;  D^Q  bodies  of  water.  Bat  "nn}  is  a  stream, 
or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  however  the 
whole  are  viewed  together.  A  similar  use  is  found 
in  Jonah  U.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singular 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designates  the 
ocean  streams  or  flodds  that  surrounded  Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
•till  to  be  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  and  flowing  into  three  difierent  seas.  Two 
^  these  rivers  are  unquestionably  among  the  four 
mentioned  in  Genesis;  and  of  these  two  the  Tigris 
ises  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Euphrates, 
fhe  latter  is  l&OO  miles  in  length,  and  the  former 
.186  miles  long  before  its  junction  with  it.  Now 
nidway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  ten  miles  from  each,  rises  the 
Araxes  and  flows  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Caspian 
Sea;  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Euphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  Ualys  (now  Kixil  IrMnk\ 
which  runs  a  winding  course  of  700  miles  north- 
westoriy  to  the  Black  Sea.  That  the  Gihon  is  the 
iraxtfs  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Rdand  and 
Kueenmiiller;  and  the  explorations  of  CoL  Chesney, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  bring  no  little  weight  to 
.he  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  the  Pison  is  the 
ilal)-8  is  also  favored  by  the  relation  of  the  se>'enil 
itreanis,  and  by  the  strUiing  similarity  of  the  names 

Bwrllah,  nVvji  •^  Colchis,  KeXx^s,  the  region 
«  thr  Golden  Heece,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  end 
jf  the  Black  Sea.  Krland,  Kosenmiiller  and  others 
Mw  the  re9eni})kuice  in  the  names  of  the  country, 
Mit  suKsest^l  the  Phasis  as  the  river.  Its  ranote- 
«MS  would  seem  to  set  it  aside.   I'he  main  uk))ection 


to  ideattfn^  the  AnxMwiyi  the 
tlw  statfsnmt  that  Ihci  rrnr  mnimpsf  ■  *H 
land  of  Cosh.  But  Goeniiis  hiMstf  was  nhiigrf 
to  retract  his  atatenent  that  Cosh  wm  to  be  fmrf 
only  in  Ethiopia,  and  to  admit  an  Amhian  CMb, 
while  RawliiMon  Imb  shown  (Ht»od.  L  353,  Am. 
ed.)  a  remaikahle  'Oiftinwiiou  between  the  Cuahilei 
of  Ethiopia  and  theeariier  inhahifeattta  of  Bahylusiia 
and  Assyria.  [CiaH.]  Dr.  Bohinson  Ims  wdl 
said  that  **  the  Cuahitea  ooeopied  the  tmwwi— . 
Rgion  stretching  from  Assjria  in  the  N.  £.  throeigli 
eMtem  Arabia  into  Africa'*  (Gcaen.  ife6.  Lex. 

B7%9).  The  Arazes  thus  apparently  lay  beyond 
or  compassed  "  the  vholt  hmd  *'  of  the  Cushites  in 
Asia.  Without  going  into  further  details,  or  be- 
coming responsible  for  this  theory,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  fast  certain  central  facts  of  the  narrative, 
offers  a  plausible  solution  of  its  chief  statementa, 
and  introduces  no  mythic  or  impossible  elements, 
llie  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge 
ing  the  regions  Havilah  and  Cush,  with  Uie 
by  no  means  insuperable,  for  finding  them 
where,  are  the  chief  objections.  It  deserres  con- 
sideration in  this,  at  least,  that  it  treats  the  sacred 
namtive  with  respeot  8.  C  B. 

Ea>EN,    1.    (77^    [pUasantfifu]  :  "Ed^^ ; 

[Alex.  E8c0i^:]  Edm;  omitted  by  LXX.  in  la. 
xxxiii.  12,  and  Es.  xxvii  23),  one  of  the  maita 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  em- 
broidered stufft.  It  is  associated  with  Haran, 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth-Eden, 
or  M  the  house  of  Eden,**  is  rendered  in  the  tXX. 
by  Xap^,  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gosnn, 
Ilann,  and  Keaeph,  as  victims  of  tlie  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  Telassar  appean  to  have  been 
the  head-quartets  of  the  tribe;  and  Knobel*s 
{Coram,  on  Itaifth)  etymology  of  this  name  would 
point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria  as  th«r  where- 
abouts. But  this  has  no  sound  foundaUon,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  recei\'eB  confirmation 

from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  D^TTT 
{Chadih)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bocfaart 
proved  {Plialeg^  pt.  L  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
applied  by  the  Talmudic  writoi  to  the  mountaht- 
ous  dii»trict  of  Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media, 
and  waa  known  as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gocan  be 
Gausauitis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Haran  be  CairiMB, 
it  aaems  more  natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere 
in  the  same  k)cality.     Keil  <  Cornm^  on  Kmffgf  ii. 

97,  English  translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^y  V\> 

(Mn*<hn),  which  Asaemani  (BibL  Or.  ii.  824) 
places  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  modem  province  of 
Diarliekr.  Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  GeiMBH 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Goaan,  Harsn, 
Keseph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
gec^n^hical  poaition,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Gusan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  wHh 
C^arrbtt,  a  little  below  (tausanitia  on  the  ChahGf. 
and  Kezeph  with  Hcaeipha,  gi«^ea  to  Eden  a  still 
nwn  southerly  situation  at  the  eonfluenoe  of  the 
Euplu-ates  and  Tigris,  or  e%«n  lower.  AceordiDg 
to  him.  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  whieh  geof- 
raphers  place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaalia  (SfintL 
No.  1820)  ia  m  &iv  of  the  modem  Aden,  callBi 
by  ]*tofemy  'Apufilms  i^w^pm^,  as  the  Edn  of 
ICsekieL  In  the  abaenee  of  poative  evidenee,  pnh 
abiUty  seems  to  point  tollM  K.  W.of 
aa  the  kieabty  of 
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&  Bbtr-Kj>en  (]15  n^'S,  lumte  of^^Uu^urt 
[AoMM  0/  AVfen,  A.  V.']':  M^  XoJ^;  [Comp. 
I.  *AMr:]  <*MmM  wftyTarii),  probuly  the  name 
•d  a  eountiy  widenca  of  the  kinga  oi  Damaaciit 
(Am.  i.6).  ySitiatS^{SupfladLtx.Htbr.%.s,\ 
Sottowing  Laroqiie*8  dew!ription»  and  mialed  bj  an 
■pparent  leasmblanee  in  name,  identiAcd  it  with 
Ekikn^  about  a  day's  joiirnej  ikxHn  HaalhHt,  on  the 
eaateni  sbpe  of  the  Ubanua,  and  near  the  old 
oedan  of  BskirraL  Baur  {Amot,  p.  2S4),  in  ao- 
owdanoe  with  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terreitna]  paradiaca  was  m  tiie  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  is  inclined  to  bvor  the  same  hypothesis. 
But  GrotiaSf  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  wapii^uros  ot  Ptolemy  (▼.  15)  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  The  robis  of  the  viUi^  of 
Ji^tUh  el-K'i*ftmeMf  now  a  paradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Panuli^us,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Porter  (//  tndb.  p.  677).  Again,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Beth-Eden  is  no  other  than  BeU- 
Jrtm^  ''the  house  of  Paradise,*'  not  &r  to  the 
Boothwest  of  Uamasoua,  on  the  eastern  slcpe  of  the 
Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  from  MtiijeL  It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (RoseiiniuUer,  BibL  AU,  u.  891;  Hitzig, 
Amot^  in  loc.;  Porter,  Dumfuau,  i.  311).  But  all 
this  is  mere  coi^ture;  it  is  impossibfe,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  to  ooiuiect  the  Arabic  name, 
bertowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever  be  the 
apparent  resembhuice.  W.  A.  W. 

E'DEN  fl^y  [pUasantntu]:  *IcMi8d^;  [Vat 

M.]  IwaSw;  [Vat  U.  Alex.  I«8ay;  Comp.  ASoii':] 
ICden).  X,  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ton  of  Jooh,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  zxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  {'OiifAi  [Comp.  *A8(iy.])  Also  a  Iie>ite, 
eonteniporary  and  probably  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over 
the  freewill  ofierings  of  God  (2  Chr.  zzxi.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

BDER  (")77>  a  Jloek:  Vat.  omits  [rather, 
with  Rom.,  read's  *Kpd]i  Ales.  E8p«y;  [Aid.  with 
iO  MSS.  *E9oeCt;  Comp.  "^itp:]  Edtr),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Jndah  bi  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xr.  21).  No  tnue  of  it 
has  been  diwsovered  in  modem  times,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  (*E8^p:  Eder.)  A  I^evite  of  the  frmily  of 
Mjrari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Oa,  xxiii.  23, 
xxlv.  30).  G. 

EDES  (*H8ctff;  [Vat,  including  the  next 
vocd,  HSMToiniA;  Aid.  'Hlis'-  Setimi]  Esnd  [?]), 
.  Ksdr.  ix.  35.     [Jadau.] 

BD'NA  C^Jva,  t.  e.  Tiy^g^pUntmre :  Anivt), 
Jie  wife  of  Ragud  (Tob.  tU.'  2,  8,  14,  16,  [viii. 
12,]  X.  12,  xi.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

EDOM,     IDUME'A,     or    IDUM^'A 

,'aSlJ»,  rcil:  »EW/a,  \^99vfuda;]  N. T.  'ISov/m'o, 
mIj  in'Mark  iii.  8).  The  name  Edom  vras  girvi 
lo  Csao,  the  Ifasi-bom  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
orolher  of  Jacob,  when  he  sokl  his  birthright  to 
Jwktfeerforamealoflentilepotlage.  Thepeeuliar 
»lnr  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the  mune  Edom, 
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which  signifiiss  •^  red."  *«  And  Esan  «id  to  Jaeeb. 
Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pcrttage; 
for  I  am  fidnt;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Kdom** 
(Gen.  XXV.  29-34).  The  country  which  the  Lord 
subsequently  gave  to  Esan  wsa  henee  called  the 

"  field  of  Edom "  (D1TH  rTTtp,  (ien.  xxxu.  3) 

•  •  • 

or  "hnd  of  Edom"  (D'^^W  Yl^y  Gen-  «xi^ 
16;  Num.  xxxiii.  87).  Probably  its  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Ihc 
Easterns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  presert  day 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descri|]^ve  of  the 
k>callttes.  The  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain-fiuige 
given  to  Fjau  would  at  onoe  suggest  the  word 
A'dbm,  and  cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  better- 
known  Esau.  The  bitter  was  also  oocasionany  used, 
as  hi  Obad.  8,  9,  19;  and  hi  21,  we  have  »the 

Mount  of  Esau"  0^5  "^H-n^. 

Edom  was  previoiisly  eaUed  MomU  Stir  O**^, 
rugged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvL  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  pertuips  adopted  on  ao> 
count  of  its  being  4iescriptive  of^he  *^ rugged" 
cbaracter  of  the  territory.  Josephus  {AnL  i.  18,  § 
1)  ounfcunds  the  words  SHr  and  A'n  ru,  and  seems 
to  affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  vrere  called  //oritei, 
from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  ((icn.  xxxri.  20, 
22),  because  ttmt  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  ** Troglodytes,"  or  *« dwellers  m  caves" 

(^nh,  Hoitrrsa).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaa, 
Esaa*s  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amalekitea  ((Sen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
±2).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaae,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxx\'.  28.  xxxri.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  desoendanU 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (l)eut.  ii.  12; 
Jer.  xUx.  16;  Obad.  8,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Radesh-baniea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Ebth  (Deut  i.  2,  ii.  1-8);  that  is,  abng  the 
eatt  etde  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reachiMl 
southward  aa  &r  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomitev;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  ftarther,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elafth 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Dent  ii  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  ky  the  tctritory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  oompdled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boondary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appean  to  have  been  the  *<  brook  Zsrad  " 
(Deut  IL  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wad^ 
el-Ahitf,  which  stiU  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  JeiM  (Gebalene)^  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  countiy.  *< Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiT.  6,  xxxri.  8,  9;  Deut  I.  2.  ii.  1,  5,  Ao.) 
and  «the  Mount  of  Esao"  (Obad.  8,  9, 19,  21) 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  whih 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gtbaiene  (<«  the 
mountainow  " ).    '^'»  shows  that  it  only  embiMS# 
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tte  vamm  mountaiiMiu  tnci  (about  100  milM 
long  by  90  broad)  extending  along  tiie  easieni  side 
if  the  yViabab  firom  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf 
3f  Elath  to  near  the  Knitheni  end  of  the  Dead  fcjea. 
A  glance  at  the  mora  modern  divieions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Joaephus  dirides  Edom^ 
or  Iduinca,  into  two  proTinces;  the  one  he  calls 
OoboUtii  (ro/3oAfri5))  and  the  other  AmakkUJU 
{Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2).  The  fonner  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  cX  Pal- 
estine now  called  the  deaert  of  tUT\h^  or  *^  Wan- 
dering,'* originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiil.  29;  1  Sam.  zv.  1-7,  zxvii.  8),  but 
feilerwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Kdom- 
ites.  Euaebiua  also  gives  the  name  Gabaltnej  or 
Gebalene^  as  identical  with  Edom  (Onom.  s.  v. 
<Se»r,  IduituBOy  AUuSy  ^.)t  ^xiA  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gitbla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut.  xxxili.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Gredc  form  of 

the  Hebrew  (JcLal  W^^  movnlatii),  and  it  is  stiU 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jtltai  iyjKXs^y  mountaim). 

The  mountain  range  of  h^om  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  diiitricts.  llie  northern  is  called  JebdL 
It  be^Rs  at  iVatft^l-Afisif  (the  ancient  brook 
Zered\  which  separates  it  ft^m  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  termiuates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Sherah^  a  name 
which,  though  it  rosenibles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  gec^raphy  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountidn- 
range  are  low  calcareous  liilU.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyr}*,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  iiregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  witli  deep  ravines  between, 
llie  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colon,  llie 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2(K)0  feet 
above  the  Mea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  tlian  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  eany  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  lliis 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
nigly  discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
leases  and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
joiises  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappobited 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "  of  the  ftytness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  frcnn  above  " 
((^1.  xx^ii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
ue  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  {Ak- 
radbifn)^  from  the  rock  "  —  thai  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten 
thousand  of  the  captives  to  t^  "  top  of  the  cliff,*' 
wd  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to 
pieces  (3  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

llie  anrient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bosrah  [Boz- 
tAHJ.  the  site  cf  which  is  moat  probably  marked 
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by  the  viUage  of  BusetreA,  near  the  DvI them  hot 
der,  aboat  25  milei  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xzzfi 
33;  is.  xzziT.  6,  hdii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  18,  22).  Bof 
Sela,  better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petia,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amaxiah  (b.  c.  838;  2  K.  xir.  7;  see 
Petka).  Elath,  and  its  neighbor  Eakm-gebcr, 
were  the  sea-ports;  they  were  captored  by  king 
David,  and  here  Solomon  equipped  his  merebant* 
fleet  (2  Sam.  viu.  14:  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  Otdr  lost  dtiea. 
but  made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestin* 
(2  K.  xvi.  0;  where  EdomUtt  and  not  Syriau 
{ArtimmAm)  is  evidently  the  true  readix^;  2  C3ir. 
xxriii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fiear- 
fuJly  denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ofaad.  1  ff.; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ff".;  Ez.  xxv.  12  ff.,  zxxv.  3  ff.).  Dur- 
ing the  d^iti^-ity  they  advanced  westward,  oooajned 
the  whole  tenitory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ff.;  Joseph.  AsiL  iL 
1,  §  2),  and  e^en  took  possession  of  many  towns  in 
southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Joseph.  Am, 
xii.  8,  §  6;  B,  J,  iv.  9,  §  7;  c  ApUm.  iL  10). 
llie  name  Edom,  or  ratho:  its  Greek  form,  Idumaea, 
was  now  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shixes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Thus  Joeephus  writes  {AiU,  ?.  1,  §  22)  — 
^<  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumssa 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia;"  and 
though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  —  "I  will  not  give  you  of  their 
land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footlneadth,  because  I 
have  given  Momit  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession  ** 
(Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of  Edom  Plroper, 
or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  (m  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edomites  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  Elath;  and  Koman  authors  sometimes 
give  the  name  Idumiea  to  all  Palestine,  and  even 
call  the  Jews  Idumaeans  (Viig.  Georg.  iii.  12: 
Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabathaeans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Isb- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-bw  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  Hie  K»> 
bathflnms  were  a  poweiful  people,  and  heki  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  AnL  i.  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonna, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabatlifleans  in  IVtra  (Diod.  Sic.  xix).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Honian  writers  Arabia  Petran^  which  embraeed 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2 
Mace.  V.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xiv.  5,  § 
1),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  AtiL  xiii.  13,  §  &). 
Aretal^  king  of  Arabia,  was  fitUher-in-law  of  Herod 
Aiitipas  (Afatt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  wbc 
ca})tured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held  it  at  tot 
time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  «2;  Acuu 
25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  105.  Under  the  Roomum 
the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabathsaoi  increaMd 
Roads  were  oonatmcted  through  tha  mooBtain-Aft 
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AleB  fttMB  Ehth  on  the  ooni  to  Petra,  and  theooe 
ooiihward  and  wMtwaid.  Tivoei  of  tlmn  still 
ramain,  with  luinoiu  military  itatioas  at  inccnrala, 
uid  fidVm  mile-stonM  of  the  times  of  Tn^  and 
Manma  AuivUtts  (PeiOmgtr  Tables ;  Laborde's 
r<jya^6;  Bnrekhaidt's  Syria,  pp.  374,  419;  Iiby 
tind  Mangles'  TrnttU,  pp.  871,  377,  1st  ed.)>  To 
the  Nabathsans  Petn  owes  thoae  great  monomenta 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  woiid. 

When  the  Jewish  power  renved  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  prinoes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palatine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Jodas  BCaoeabeus  c^jtoied  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Uyroanus  compelled  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jewish 
Uw  (Josq^h.  AnL  zu.  8,  §  6,  xiU.  9,  %  2;  1  Maoc. 
Y.  65,  68).  llie  country  was  henceforth  governed 
by  Jewish  prefects;  one  of  these,  Antipater,  an 
Idunuean  by  birth,  became,  through  the  fiiendsliip 
of  the  Roman  onperor,  procurator  of  all  Judna, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King  of  the 
Jews  "  (Joseph.  AnU  xiy.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  6,  zr.  7,  %  9, 
xvii.  11,  §  4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  wss  in- 
cluded by  geogmphers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Pidmtinn  Prima^  Seamda,  and  Ter- 
tia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  oommeroe  snd  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  <rf'  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  fbUowerp  of  the  felse  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  "  Thus 
iaith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
sgainst  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate- 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  r^ioeth  I  wiD  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I 
will  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retumeth. 
...  I  wUl  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  ret.um,  aiid  ye  shall  know  that 
J  am  the  Lord  *'  (Ee.  xuv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  mto 
Edom,  penetrating  as  for  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  tlM  name  it  still  been,  Wadjf  ifiiss,  **  Valley 
of  Moses"  (Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  406,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mens  Kegalis,  now  Shdbtk  {Geeta  Dei,  p. 
ill).  At  that  tame  so  little  wss  known  of  the 
l^eography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Ktmk  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Elurekhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  paesed  down 
Jiroi^rh  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabih  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  pnved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  BurckLardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
•xplMren,  and  a  trip  to  Petm  now  forms  a  necessary 
pBii  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  iSe- 
4nmS  PatatUni,  pp.  48,  66  ff.,  78,  82;  for  the 
^ikVT  and  commerce  of  the  Nabathaans.  VineenVs 
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Oommeree  amd  Jfamgaium  of  tke  JndmiBf  von 
ii.;  for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  d* 
scriptions  of  Petra,  Burekhardt's  7Vape(t  m  Sfna 
I.abofde*s  Vogage,  BobiuMm's  BibSeal  BesearekM 
Porter's  Handbook/or  Syria  ami  Paltitin^ 

J.L.P. 

Ea)OMITES  0O*TiJ,  D'^^O'lbl,  pL;   and 

t(p5  ^3?  [sons  of  tke  kaky],  Dent  it  4:  •ia«r 
fuubi),  the'desoendantsof  EsanorEdom.  [Edom]. 
Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  immediately  after  ths 
death  of  his  fother  Isaae  (Gen.  xxzvi.  6,  8).  Be- 
fore that  time,  however,  he  had  oceasionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
^  knd  of  Seir  "  Jacob  sent  measengers  to  acquaint 
his  brother  of  his  anival  from  Phdan-arun  (Cscn. 
xzxii.  3).  The  Edomites  eoon  became  a  numerous 
and  powerftil  naUon  (Gen.  xxzvi.  1  ff.).  Their 
first  form  of  government  ^ypesrs  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  Bedawtn;  each  tribe  or  elan 

having  a  peUy  chief  or  sheikh  (^^btj,  («Duke'*  in 
the  A.  v.,  Gea.  xzxvL  15).  llie  Hoiites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  from  an  early  period,  and 
among  whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  then: 
sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29  ff.).  At  a  later  period, 
probably  when  the  Edomites  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination sgainst  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  united  action  under  one  competent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  book  of  Grenesis 
(xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native  cities,  from  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  (^*  Saul 
of  Rehoboth-by-the river'*),  or,  at  ieut,  that  his 
family  were  resident  in  a  foreign  city.  (See  also  1 
Chr.  i.  43-50.)  iVgainst  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  wef%  completely  sucoessflil.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  expelled  them  they  occupi«l  their 
whole  country  (l>eut.  ij.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  (xen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
land  (^  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel; "  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  virtual  king 
of  Israel  (oomp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  tviii.  16-19). 
Other  cireumstanoes,  however,  prove  that  though 
the  Efioniite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  & 
old  patriarchal  government  by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was 
still  retained.  Most  of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of 
ICmir,  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  ei\)(i7s  perfect  inde> 
pendenre  under  its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  with  the  Edomites-     Lists  of  (bJcet 

(or  Mkeikke,  ^9^  v^)  "^  gi^»  both  before  and  after 
the  kings  (Gen.  xnvi.  15  ff.;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff.),  and 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulfed 
host  of  Phsnoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this 
fearftil  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on 
the  surrotmding  nations,  it  is  said:  "Then  tb« 
dukfa  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15>, 
while,  only  a  fbw  years  afterwards,  Moses  **sent 

meesengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (TJ /Q) 
of  Edom  "  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  Ua 
oountry  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  reAised  to  permit  the  bhttUtes  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
moat  friendly  terms  —  "th'is  taith  thy  brother 
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bnel**  (Num  n.  U)~aiid  thoo^  tmanA  that 
tbtj  wNild  netUier  drink  of  their  ii»ten  nor  tiie»- 
pMM  on  their  fiddi  or  viiMjards  (w.  17).  The 
[vaetitet  were  ezpnaly  enmineiiHed  by  God  neither 
to  reaent  this  condnot,  nor  even  to  entertain  finl- 
ingi  of  hatred  to  the  Edomitee  (Deut.  ii.  4, 5,  xziii. 
7).  The  Edomitee  did  not  attempt  actual  hoetil- 
itiee,  though  they  prepared  to  reaiit  by  force  any 
mtnuiim  (Num.  zz.  90).  Their  neighbon  and 
brethren  (Gen.  zzzvL  12),  the  Amaiekites,  were 
probably  urged  on  by  them,  and  peoved  the  earliest 
and  nioit  determined  opponent*  of  the  Inaelitee 
dtuing  their  Journey  tbroi^^h  the  wildemen  (Ez> 
irU.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  yein  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  nr.  47).  Some  fo^-ty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  **  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  hie  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(IK.  xi.  15, 16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrieons  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14; 

• 

in  ver.  18  the  Hebrew  ahouM  evklently  be  D'^IH* 

instead  of  tT^S;   comp.  14;   2  K.  xiv.  7;   and 
Joseph.  AtU.  vii.  6,  $  4).     In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  I'salniist- warrior  may  have  penned  the  words 
in  Ts.  be.  8,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe.*' 
iladad,  a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Edom, 
made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.     Alter  tlie 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  reliellion  against  Israel,  but  foiling 
in  the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joeeph.  Ant,  viii.  7,  §  6).     The  Edomites 
continued  suhjec^  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (B.  c.  914),  when  they  at- 
tempted to  invade  Israel  in  ooiyunction  with  Amnion 
and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).     A  few  years 
Inter  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  electe<1  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  indeprndenoe 
(2  <  hr.  zxi.  8).     They  were  then  attacked  by 
Auia/Jah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
((rent  Htronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
clillk  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  U,  12).     Yet  the  Israelitea  were  never  able 
again  conipletdy  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxriii. 
17).      When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Rdomitee  joined  him,  and  toolc  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.     Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  le  8{)e- 
cially  referred  to  in  the  137th  Psahn —  "  Remem- 
ber, 0  liord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem ;  who  said,  Raze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundition  thereof.**     As  the  first  part  of  Isaac^s 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  TOunKer"  — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
wvond  part  was  also  fulfilled  — "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
)halt  break  his  yoke  fW)m  off  thy  neck  '*  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).     It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
Aieir  cilHmity  that  the  Edomites  M-ere  so  fearfully 
denoiuioed  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Uiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxr.  13, 
14;  Am.  S.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  ff.). 

te  lli»  aoDquest  of  Judah  by  the  BabykmiaiM, 
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the  Edomitct,  pnbably  in  lewaid  for  tUr  mMm 
during  the  war,  weve  permitted  to  settle  ii:  Matb- 
em  Palertine,  and  the  whole  plaleaa  hetwen  it  ana 
Egypt;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driicn 
out  of  Edom  Pftyper  by  the  Mabathcana.  [Edom- 
Nebaioth.]  For  more  than  four  ffntnriea  tbijy 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  poa- 
aemona  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towna  whieh 
the  Persian  monarcha  compelled  them  to  restore  to 
the  JewB  after  the  Captirity.  But  during  the  war- 
like rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  oom- 
pletely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform  to 
Jewish  htwa  and  rites  (Joeeph.  Ant.  zii.  8,  §  6,  liii. 
9,  §  1;  1  Maoc.  v.  65),  and  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jewiah  prefects.  The  Edomites  wen  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whoio 
province  was  often  termed  by  Gredi  and  Roman 
writen  Idmmmn  (Ptol.  Geog.  v.  16;  Mar.  tii.  8). 
According  to  the  ceremonial  biw  an  Edomite  waa 
received  uito  "  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  '*  — 
that  ia,  to  all  the  rites  and  pririleges  of  a  Jew —  ^  in 
the  third  geoeratfon  **  (Deut  xxiii.  8).  Antipater, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Idum»an,  succeeded,  tlirough 
Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the  gmvniment  of 
Judca  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  8,  §  5).  Hia  oldest  ion, 
I'haaaelua,  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  hia  15th  year, 
he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee.  Herod,  afterwarda 
named  tkt  Grtat^  waa  appointed  "king  of  tlie 
Jews ''  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  (n.  r.  87 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  jut.  14,  $  5;  Matt.  ii.  1).  Imme- 
diately before  the  aiege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in 
consequence  of  the  mfluence  of  John  of  Giachala, 
20,000  Idumaeana  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  bloodahfMl 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  thia  time  the 
Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  diaappear  from  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumsa  itiO  eon- 
tinned  to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of  Falet' 
tine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (m  Obad,), 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  waa  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  **  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live'*  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edomites 
By  the  sword  th^  got  Mount  Seir —  by  tiie  iword 
they  exterminated  the  Horites  —  by  the  fwoeti  they 
long  battled  with  their  brethren  of  larad,  and 
finally  broke  off  their  yoke  —  by  the  swoid  they 
wtm  southern  I^estine  —  and  by  the  sword  they 
performed  the  last  act  in  their  k>ng  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the*  temple,  and  (rfUaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religioo;  but  tliat  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idoktjrous.  It  is  probable 
that  ivsau's  marriage  with  the  ^  daughters  of 
Canaan,"  who  ^  were  a  grief  of  mind  *'  to  his  fothcr 
and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his 
followers  took  possession  of  Motmt  Seir  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  practice  oonunon  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country 's  goda,  far  wo  read 
that  Amariah,  king  of  Judah,  aflo*  his  conquest 
of  the  Edomites,  **  brought  the  Kods  of  the  duldren 
of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods  "  (8  Chr. 
XXV.  14,  15,  20).  JoeephuR  also  refers  to  both  tht 
idoh  and  priests  of  the  lduma«ns  {AnL  xs,  17 
§  9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idnmieans  a-ere  singular.  Th« 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Sdir,  wera,  m 
their  name  imfdies,  (rw/Mytes^  or  dwcUen  in  eaw 
and  the  Edomites  seem  to  iiave  adopted  their  dwiil 
ings  as  well  as  their  eoontry.    Jemniah  snd  Oho 
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Ikh  boib  ftpeak  of  tbem  m  **  dwelutig  in  the  clefts 
if  the  rocks,"  and  making  their  hsbitaticis  high 
ID  the  ctiift,  like  the  ejries  of  eagles  (Jer.  xliz.  16; 
01  od.  3, 4),  language  which  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  iCdom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  uid  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  [Petra.]  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended  for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  fiunily  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  diffi  made  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
ereetionf  besides  the  additiimal  security^  comfort, 
and  permanence  of  such  abodes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  Nabatheans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildings  into  Edom. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  Edomites,  when 
they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine,  followed 
even  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  and  excavated 
taves  and  grottoes  everywhere  through  the  country. 
So  Jerome  in  his  (Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes 
—  "  Omnis  Australis  regio  Idumsorum  de  Eleu- 
theropoli  usque  ad  Petram  et  AiJam  (hsBC  est  poe- 
ftissio  Esau)  in  specubus  habitatitmculas  habet:  et 
propter  nimtoe  adores  solis,  quia  meridiana  pro- 
vincia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  utitur."*  During 
a  visit  to  this  wgicn  in  1857,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  opportunity  of  iusijecting  a  large 
number  of  these  caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  them  among  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  [Elkutheropulii».]  The 
nature  of  the  cUmate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pieasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.         J.  L.  P. 

ED'REI,  1.  C^yilt?  ittnmg.miffkty]:  [Rom. 
'Eipaiyf  exc.  Deut  iii.'l,  10,  -tfi;  Joeh.  xix.  37, 
'A<r<rapl\  Vat.  Edpacu^,  -ci/a,  Atrira^ci;  Alex.  £9- 
pa€iy,  -ft/i,  -ifif  io  Josh.  xiii.  13  corrupt|  xix.  37, 
wi^  Aid.  E3paci;]  Euseb.  Onom.  'A8pad(:  Arab. 

c  ^61  *  [AWrat]),  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 

of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  83;  Deut.  i.  4,  iiL  [1,]  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37]).  In  Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
Og  thdr  king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subse- 
quent history  oi  God's  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaswh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large 
tttd  important  city  down  to  the  seventh  century 
3f  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
uune  Edr'a^  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  fix>m  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  byah.  [Ah- 
liOB.  j  The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles 
«11  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
(o  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  \s  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  by  tvro 
miles  and  a  half  long;  it  has  an  elevation  of  fit>m 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  abo\ie  the  plain,  which  spreads 
3ut  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  of  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three  miles  in  cir- 
samfemtoe,  and  have  a  Ntrange  wild  look,  rinng 
ap  ill  bUck  shattered  masses  fix>m  the  midst  of  a 
wiJdivness  of  bbck  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old . 
jouMB  still  remain;  they  are  bw,  masaive,  and 
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gkxnny,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  bsneath 
heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  inhabitants 
reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  are  best  fitted 
for  oomfort  and  security.  The  short  Greek  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Edr^a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with ;  the  greater  part  of  th«n 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Script- 
ure has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtifiil  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
s.  V.  Eidrei  and  AUaroth)^  and  place  the  capita] 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der^a,  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  AV2r*a  as  the  true  site  of 
Kdrei.  (1.)  The  situatbn  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  tiiues  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  nation 
The  principles  (rffortificaUon  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towns  and  villages  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  hiUs  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fnatnesscs 
The  advantages  of  Kdr^a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  gkince.  Der'Uy  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the 
open  country,  without  any  natural  advantages,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  every  invader.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaim  would  have 
orected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position.  (2.)  The 
dwellings  of  Edr^a  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antiquity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofs, 
stone  doors.  (3.)  The  name  Edrei,  "strength,**  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Eth-'a  than  to  Ovrn 
In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  statement  Ui 
Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called  AdaiH, 
and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Dostra.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Dtr^a^  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  road,  vras  better  known  to  him 
than  Edr'n^  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  renuun  long  in 
possesnon  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  omsequenoe  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  ?  The  Lgah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xiL  4,  5).  The  mcnuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  beui  an  im- 
portant town  fiK>m  the  time  the  Ronums  took  poa- 
session  of  Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der*a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to 
Bostra  (Rehmd,  PaL  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  a.  i> 
1142,  the  Ousaden  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popukriy  caUeil 
CiviUts  Bemnrdi  de  Stdimpu,  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  ,&milies,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Fwt 
Yean  in  Dataascue,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  fT.,  and  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  PaUatme^  p.  532  fiT.  See  aisc 
BurckhardVs  Travek  in  Syrin^  p.  57  flf.;  Buck- 
.ngham*B  TraetU  among  the  Arab  Tribe*,  p.  274 
[Porter'*  Gutnl  CUiea  of  Bashan,  p.  94  fT.] 
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9.  A  tmm  of  Dorthern  PalMline,  aOottod  to  the 
Irlbt  of  NaphUlif  and  titoatod  near  Kfldadii.  It  ia 
xijy  onoe  mentjoaad  in  Scripture  (Joah.  six.  37). 
rhe  name  ligniilei  '^ftrangth/*  or  a  ^itjronghold/* 
Aboot  two  loika  aouth  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rockjr 
biU  called  Tefl  ATAuroi^  the '^TeU  of  the  rain:" 
with  iome  remaini  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
nunmit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  aide.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  lite  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  neaniess  to  Kedesiif  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Kobinson  (BibL  Res,  vol.  iu.  p.  dfib) 
BUggesU  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with 
lliu»r.  For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's 
Hand-hoDk  for  Syria  and  PalettinA,  p.  442. 

J.  L.  P. 

EDUOATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
earefuUy  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  2B,  xiii.  8,  14;  thai.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  zi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxU.  3;  2  Tim. 
iii.  16 ;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3 ;  Jom^h.  c,  Ap,  U.  16, 
17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
iu  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  sul^ects. 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  instnictJon,  of  which 
•0  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  to  be 
understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
iinparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law, 
by  the  teachhig  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  U.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viu.  1,  Ix.  1, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Implicit  ex- 
cq)tions  to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vti.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well 
versed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl ,  xli.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  1.  4,  17); 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-0; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in 
oriental  tradition.  The  statement  made  above 
nay,  however,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  repre- 
•enting  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed, 
■nd  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
srehs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as 
Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xrii.  13,  xxii.  8-20;  2 
Chr.  xvii.  7,  9;  1  K.  xix.  14;  Is.  i.  ff.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  oomments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
^th  other  sul^ects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  £^us., 
«nd  Ecdus.  xxxviii.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St 
V  erome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
lay  by  heart  the  geuealogies  (Hieronym.  on  TYdis, 
IU.  9;  Calmet,  DieL  art  GinMogU),  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  ehildren  some  trade, 
and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  Lis  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  JTiddusA.  ii.  2, 
itA.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus. ;  lightfoot,  Ckron, 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 

)iiri;u(  marriage,  were  anzious  to  undertake,  and 

oueM  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children, 

vat  confined  its  suliject  matter  chiefly  to  monds 

.id  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  8.  J.  iL  8,  $  12: 
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PhOo.  Quod  onmu  proitu  Uber,  vol  iL  p.  IM,  dl 
Mangey;  $  12,  Tknehn.). 

Pterious  to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depoaitarin 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  finm  wUeh 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  sue. 
cession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  varknis  tiBMs 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  idigions  oon- 
duct  of  both  rafers  and  people.  [PBOFHier,  II.] 
In  these  schools  the  Law  was  probahly  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of  langnages  waa 
little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Osptivity, 
but  Irom  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  residing 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  made  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
before  (see  Acts  xxL  37).  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  thdr  children  in  Greek 
literature  (fifiahn.  Sotah^  c.  ix.  15,  voL  iii.  pp.  307, 
308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  th^  sul^ects  were  doubtlus  exclunvdy  oon- 
cemed  with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  1 1 ;  Ea. 
xUv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Those 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  main- 
taumoe  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish  polity, 
were  oonspicuoos  in  enforcing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  six.  5,  8, 
11;  2K.xaii.  2). 

From  the 'time  of  the  settlement  iu  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect  The  "writen** 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

same  word  *^5D,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levy- 
ing of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer 
(Gesen.  p.  966),  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference 
to  the  Law  (Ea*.  vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Boruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times.  The 
municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  dqnrtments 

under  the  recorder  (*^^«)T9)  ^  historiographer, 
whose  business  was  to  compile  memoriab  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viu.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  caUed  **  sonr 
of  the  noble,**  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts  xvii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol.;  J/or.  Hebr.  \Aike  xiv.  8-24,  ii. 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  SoUik^  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  SurNih.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prc^hets  suceeeded,  afta 
the  Captivity,  the  synafcogoes,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  th-vi 
for  that  purpoee.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  least 
one,  and  In  Jerasalem,  aooMding  to  some,  394, 
aooorduig  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  DieL  art  EooU9\. 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachen  presiding  over  them,  of  iriMSB 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  HilM  were  aaae^  tht 
most  fiunotts,  that  many  of  those  trsditiona  mai 
refinements  proeeeded  by  which  the  Lssr  m  v 
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mt  Lord's  time  eneombend  And  obpeured.  and 
iHiieb  may  be  ooiuidered  as  rapresaited.  UkAigh  in 
»  highly  eza(|;gerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their  pred- 
aoessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Ji^phne 
in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  &motts 
of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schoob  in  process  of 
time  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by 
dqprees  destroyed.  According  U>  the  principles  hud 
down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five  years  of  age  were 
to  b^gin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  l^Iishoa,  at 
thirteen  they  became  sul^ect  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
lAike  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara 
(Mishns,  Pirk.  Ab.  ir.  20,  t.  2L,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460, 
482,  486,  Surenhus.).  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  {ib.  iii.  18). 
Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  {Kidduah.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46 ; 
Philo,  Und.  12,  u.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
fenuJes,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au> 
thority  similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Judg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xzii.  14).  Needle-work  formed 
a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  females,  whose  position  in 
society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  represented  in  modem  oriental  — 
including  Mohammedan  —  usage  (see  Prov.  zzzi. 
16,  26;  Hist,  of  Sua.  3;  Luke  viu.  2,  3,  z.  39; 
Actsziii.  60;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modem  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  feiuales 
still  more  hmited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con> 
sidered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  system,  namely,  that  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetio,  the  Kurin  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with  chalk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud;  fiudts  are 
isually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
iiildren  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught 
^ '  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Kuran  are 
learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  and  needle-wnrk.  In  Persia  there  are 
many  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  Kuran  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being 
regarded  as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of 
style,  and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
sxtent  (Jahn,  Arch,  BibL  §§  106,  166,  Eii^L  Tr. ; 
Shaw,  TrnveU,  p.  194;  Rauwolff,  IraveU,  c.  vii.  p. 
60;  Burckhardt,  SytHa,  p.  326;  TraveU  in  Arabia, 
I  275:  Porter,  Lkinvucm^  ii.  95;  Lane,  .IM. 
EyypL  i.  89,  93;  Kngliihw.  m  Egipt,  U.  28,  31- 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chaitim,  Foyvyu,  iv 
124  (Langltis);  Olearius,  Travek,  pp.  214,  215; 
Pietfc  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  U.  188).  [See  Prophet, 
I]  H.  W.  P. 

•  BGGS.    [Fowls;  Ostbich.] 

VGXAH    (n^5?,    «  *«>••  tdydK   and 
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'KyXJk  [Vat  AXa];  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,   \i>«t. 

jOomp.  in  1  Chr.  ZyXai]    Egla),  one  of  David' 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mothei 

'of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chr.  ill.  3). 
In  both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  E^bh 
bemg  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  Davids  ''wife.'* 
Aooording  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pra- 
served  by  JeroniQ  ( QitfBtL  Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  iiL  5, 
vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and 
she  died  m  giving  birth  to  Ithreax.  A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  amongst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

EGLA1M  (D^^^  two  pond* :  AToAcf/ii 
[Alex.  AToAAcifi;  Sm.  AtoAAi/aO  GaUim),  • 
place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  apparently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the  boundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Em-eolaiu. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  Eusebiua 
( OnoM.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areopolis, »'.  e.  Ar-Moab  (Rabbn),  Exactly  in 
that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  anciunt 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  ss  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Arabians  {AnL  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  frirther  research  for  its 
identifi»tion. 

EGXON  iX^yP.  icalf4ik«^vUuHne] :  •£-> Aii^? 
[Comp.]  Joseph.  *EyK^y'  Eglon),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Juc^.  iii.  12  ff.),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites uid  Uie  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jericho 
(Joseph.).  Here  he  built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
Ani.  V.  4,  §  1  ff.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  chiklren  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Josq>h.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  fiunUiar  intimacy  {cvrii^iit^ 
Jo&efh.<t  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite 
{y§avlast  Josq»h.),  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.),  and  who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents, 
became  a  fevorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josej^us 
represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long 
continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  %k>n.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  tngical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  and  in  Josephus*  That  Ehud  had  the 
erUrde  of  the  palace  is  Implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  F^hud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  fevor  by  repeated  presents 
oi  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  somes,  the 
offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud 
(18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  The 
present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are  dismiuod,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  {6fu\i€») 
with  Ehud.  In  Judges  Uw  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  **  summer-parlor" 
[probably  a  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  when 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In 
Josephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  sum- 
mer-parlor {S^ftArtoyy  In  Judges  the  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rismg  apparently  io 
respect  for  the  divine  message  which  Ebud  profeasMl 
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to  <inmmnnif»ra  (Patrick,  ad  be.);  In  Joaephiu  it 
J  a  ikream  which  £had  pretendB  to  revefd.  and  the 
king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  ipringi  up  from  hii 
throiae.  The  obesity  of  E^^,  uid  the  couaequent 
impowibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Joeephua  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17, /oi,  iurrMSi 
LXX..;  but  "crasaus,"  Vulg.,  and  aoGeaen.  Lex.). 

Alter  thifl  desperate  acfakvement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seixah  (improp.  Seinth;  dd.  Geaen.  Ae^.  sub 
▼.)/  in  the  mountains  of  Epniaim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mctmt  Ephraim  (Josh.  xiz.  50).  To  this  wild 
sentral  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  jdains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Jos^^. ; 
A.  V.  ** a  trumpet*').  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  feU  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph.,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the  view 
of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites, 
however,  had  already  seized  the  /ordt^  and  not  one 
of  the  tmhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  ^pointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.). 

NUe.  —  The  *«  quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
[A.  v.]  (iii.  19):  in  the  margin  better,  as  m  Deut 
vii.   25,  '< graven  images"  (Patrick  ad  toe.:  cf. 

Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  v.  D^^Vd^).  [See  Quar- 
RiES,  Amer.  ed.]  T.  E.  B. 

BGXON  (Y^yS  [iee  above]:  in  Josh,  x., 
[Rom.]  Vat  and  Alex.  \^09oJiXdfi;  w.  34,  36,  37, 
Comp.  *Zy\<&yi  vv.  5,  23,  34,  37,  Aid.  'AyXe^y; 
ver.  3,  *Oio\dfi\  Josh.  zii.  12,]  AiX<(fi,  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  'Ey?iAfii  [Josh.  xv.  39,  Kom.  Vat.  corrupt; 
Alex.  EyKotfi'y  Comp.  with  17  MSS.  *AyK(&¥:] 
EgUm)^  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  She/elah  or  low 
countiy  (Josh.  xv.  89).  During  the  struggles  of 
the  conquest,  £gk)n  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  towns,  whidi  under  Jerusalem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of 
the  lat(«r  with  Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Aniorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  Ac.). 
Kglon  was  soon  after  visited  by  Josliua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  35,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
survives  in  the  modem  Ajlan,  **  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,**  <<  potsherds,*'  and  <*  scattered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,"  covering  a  "'  rotmd  hillock  "  (Porter, 
HaruUt. ;  Van  de  Velde,  iL  188;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about 
10  miles  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14 
from  Gaca,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime 
plain. 

In  the  Onomaiticon  it  is  given  as  Eyion  qua  et 
'/doUam ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullani 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  as  given  above;  and  it  b  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
oumparing  AdoUam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
fbr  Uie  reading  of  the  LXX.  G. 

fBDi.  n.  ^1??  :  Afywrrof :  j£ffypiui\  a  country 
Xicnpying  t^  northeastern  angle  of  Africa,  and 
yfag  between  N.  laL  31^  37'  and  240  1',  and  E. 

a  The  ^stva  of  txanscribing  sndeot  Egyptian  ts 
ibdt  flfeo  by  the  writer,  in  the  Ene^dvjMdia  BtiUimr^ 
%!««,  8tli  id.,  art.  Uiaoilyphkt, 
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king.  270  13'  and  34o  12^.  Its  Uniiia  appear  It 
have  been  always  very  neariy  the  same.  In  Eaekiei 
(xxix.  10,  XXX.  6),  aooording  to  the  obviously  eur- 
rect  rendering  [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is 
spoken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  Um*  south 
as  at  present.  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  hdd,  except  by  the  modem  geograpfa^a,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  ti«et  iirii^Ited  by  the 
Nile  lying  within  the  limits  we  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wholly  diAvent  from  the 
valley,  and  their  tribea,  more  or  less  independeni 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Name*.  —  The  common  name  of  £gyp^  hi  the 
Bible  is  *^  Mizraim,"  or  more  ftilly  ^  the  land  of 
Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb. 
When,  therefore,  in  (xoi.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
anything  more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  ctA- 
onized  by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has 
been  commonly  divided  at  all  times,  'fhe  singnlar 
Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates Lower  Egypt,  the  dual  only  property  meaning 
the  whole  country  (thus  Gesenius,   Thes.  s.  w. 

'n'tlSD,  D'^*n!{D),  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
tofrether  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  1, 15\  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  places  by  a  late  usage  put  fbr  Mazor, 
by  no  means  proves  that  since  Pathixis  is  a  part  of 
^ypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part 
alMo.  The  mention  together  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Hebrew 
phraseology.     Geseniui  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  woid  *n')^Z3  to  mean  a  limit, 
although  he  admits  it  may  have  had  a  diflerent 
Egyptiiui  origin.  Smce  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed  would  be  most  likely. 
Gesenius  finds  the  signification  "limit"  in  the 

« 
Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  yj^jO ;  but  this  word  also 

means  "  red  mud."  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  m  the  Bible  DIl  ^^^ 
'« the  bnd  of  Ham  "  (Ps.  cv.  23, 27 ;  comp.  faocfilL 
51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ham];  and  DPn,  Rahab,  «« the 
proud  "  or  '*  insolent "  [Rahab]  :  both  these  ap- 
pear to  be  poetical  appellations.  The  common 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  jpro* 
nounced  Chem;  the  demotic  form  is  REMi:£* 
(Brugsch,  GtOi/raphiseke  Jtuehri/leH^  i.  p.  73.  No 

362);  and  the  Coptic  forais  are  ^^JtJLH| 
XHWi  (M);  JCHUe^  KHUK  (8).  ■»> 
KHtM  (B>.^  '^^  °*°^  signifies,  alike  in  the 
andent  language  and  In  Coptic,  •*  Uack,"  and  nut} 
be  supposed  to  have  been  giren  to  the  land  ok 


h  The  letters  H,  8,  and  B  denote  hers 
where  the  Hemphitle,  SahkUe,  and  Bsahm  uie 
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Moooiis  of  the  Uaeknen  of  its  aUuria]  toil  (eunip. 
Plot  dt  It,  et  Otir,  e.  33,  In  r^y  Atyvirroy  h 
re  V  ^ikkwra  fuK^y^tov  octroy,  &irrtp  rh  /f4- 
Kaif  rov  6^a\fjunit  Xri/Atuf  KoXovai)'  It  woukJ 
wem,  iM  thus  deMriptive  of  the  physical  character 
af  the  landf  to  be  the  Egyptian  eqai\-ident  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  Id  this  case  it  would  i4>pear  strange 
thai  it  should  oorrespond  in  suund  to  Ham,  and  in 
■ease  to  Maxor  or  Mizrum.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever (cutnp.  Plut.  /.  c. ),  that  it  also  oorresjionded 
in  sense  tu  Ham,  Implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

ness.     lu  Anbie  we  find  the  cognate  word  w*^} 

'hlack  fetid  mud"  (Kctmoos),  or  "black  mud*' 
(Sifnih,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Haiu 
and  31azor.  Therefore  we  may  reasouably  cou- 
jecture  that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  uf 
Ham,  and  al<«o  of  Itfazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham 
may  have  been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and 
ueighboring  liot  or  dark  countries.  The  other 
hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a 
poetioU  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  uito 
Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two  regions'*  TA-TKKV 
called  Nspeetively  "  the  Southern  Region  "  TA-KES, 
and  "the  Northern  Kegion "  TA-MEHKKT. 
lliere  were  di£fei«nt  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Ijower  Egypt  red,  Uie  two  together  composing  the 
pachent.  The  sovweign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler 
of  each  region:  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  SUTEN, 
"king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  ••bee,"  the 
two  combined  formuig  the  common  title  SUTEN  • 
SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  rharaohs  and  Egypt  (2 
K.  xviii.  21;  Is.  xxx^i.  6;  Ex.  xxix.  6);  the  latter 
name  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
a  bee  (U.  vii.  18).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Upper  F^fj;ypt  is  always  mentioned  before  Ixiwer 
Egypt,  and  that  the  cmwn  of  the  former  in  the 
pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Manetho 
speaks  of  r^y  rt  Avw  Jcal  Kdrv  x&oay  (ap.  Joseph, 
c.  ApUm.  L  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  fiaeriXtht 
rmif  re  &yw  Jcal  rw  mdrtf  x^'P^^  (KoaetU  Stone) 
occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  above. 
In  the  time  of  the  Gredu  and  Romans  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  ai;d  the 
Thebals,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  hut 
the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  was  even 
then  tlie  most  usuaL 

Suptrjicies.  —  Eg}'pt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9583  square  geogruphical  miles  of  suil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This 
eomputAtion  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
■mdy  tracts  which  csn  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
i|iaoe  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
%orB  tlian  about  562A  square  miles.  Andently 
735  square  miles  more  may  ha%'e  been  cultivated, 
umI  •i>w  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  redaim 
Aixnit  12tf5  square  miles.  These  computations  are 
Uiose  of  Colonel  Jaootin  and  M.  I'^'ve,  given  in 
the  Memoir  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work 
[ikaei  iplkm  de  t  Egypt t^  9d  ed.  xviii.  pi  ii.  pp. 
101  ft'.).    They  must  be  very  nssriy  trot   )f  the 
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actual  state  cf  the  oonntry  at  the  itieseDt  time 
Mr.  Lane  calculated  the  extent  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  a.  h.  777,  a.  i».  1375-6,  to  be  55UU  squars 
geognphical  miles,  from  a  Ust  of  the  cidtivated 
lands  of  towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy'i 
Abd  AUftif.  He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated. 
M.  Mengin  made  the  cultivated  Utnd  much  less  in 
1821,  but  since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been 
reclaimed  (Mrs.  Poole,  Enytukaonvm  in  Kgi/pt,  i. 
85).  'Vhe  chief  diftrences  in  the  character  of  the 
sur&ee  in  the  times  before  the  Christian  en  were 
that  the  k>nic  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  iultv 
voted,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Sues  extended  n  ach 
further  north  than  at  present. 

Nomet.  —  From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was 
divided  into  Nomea,  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  eadi 
one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  d  worship. 
The  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  Twdfth  Dynasty,  which 
began  B.  c.  cir.  2()82.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  fint  36  hi  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  4i,  and 
Pliny  46 ;  afterwards  they  were  further  increased. 
Hiere  is  no  distuiet  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  indeed,  H^^QQ  (Is.  xix.  2^ 

is  rendered  by  vifun,  but  we  have  no  wanant  for 
translating  it  otherwise  than  **  kingdom."  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  provinces 
or  districts  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pathras  and  Cap^tor;  the  former  appean  to  have 
been  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represented  by  the  Coptite  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent.  [Pathros; 
Caphti»k.] 

(ifntrtU  Appenrfince^  CUmale^  <fc. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  \'ast  le^'d  plain,  although  of  ohi  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suflfered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  ruslicM  nnist  have 
been  abtmdant;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  ihe  rich  green  of  the 
fields  hi  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yeUow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thos  the  pbun  of  Jordan  before  the  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  **  well  watered  every 
where  "....*'  [even]  like  a  garden  rif  the  Ix>rd, 
like  the  hnd  of  E^t  '*  ((ien.  xiii.  10).  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  ver}  unfrcqneot 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
vation nowhere  depends  upon  it.  'lliis  almenoe  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (xi.  10, 11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the 
ooimtry.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilence,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modem  Plague.  The  pkgue  witli  «  hich  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  {L  c)  is  described 

by  a  word,  H^^Q,  which  is  not  spedally  applicable 

to  a  pestilence  of  their  country  (see  ver.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorden,  which  hAve  always  been  very 
prevalent  in  E^Qrpt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
peculiar  to  the  countiy  (Deut.  viL  15.  zzviit  97, 
35,  6C  and  perhaps  Ex.  xv.  26,  tboqgh  hen  the 
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may  l«  to  the  Pligue  of  Boik),  and  m 
jninithmenta  to  the  Israelites  in  ceae  of  disobedience. 
irbereM  if  they  obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved 
from  them  The  Kti^yptiaa  calumny  that  made  the 
Jsmelites  a  body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Joseph,  c. 
ApUm,)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  traditional  talc  as 
to  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  its  main  fincts,  which  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Famines  are 
bvquent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fitimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-biUah,  seems 
to  hare  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
[Famikb.] 

G«%y.>-The  fertUe  pUin  of  the  Delta  and 
Uie  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either 
side  of  the  phun  they  an  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
(he  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  cliflk.  The  fomi»> 
tion  is  limestone  as  &r  as  a  little  above  Thebes, 
where  sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract  the 
southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  800  feet 
in  their  height,  but  fiu*  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
is  Gfbel  Ghdrib,  which  rises  about  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  were 
obtained  fr«m  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  Thebals  and  the  Red  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  coune  of  cent- 
uries raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sues,  and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  em  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiah— "The  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea ''  (xi.  15) ;  "  the  waten 
shall  fiul  from  the  sea*'  (xix.  6).  The  DdU  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  wtotera  limits 
being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Pelusiac  and  Canopio  branches  of  the  Nile;  Upper 
Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varyuig  in 
broidth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
there  was  a  fertile  ralley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen,  now  called 
Wddi-t  Twneyidt :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [Goshkn.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
)ppof  ite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  tlie  Feiyoom, 
the  old  Arrinolte  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  ctdtivated  land. 

The  NiU.^  The  Nile  is  called  in   the  Bible 

Shihor,  ^TPltf,  or  "the  black  (river);"  1«V, 

^'V^,  ^^9  "the  river,"  probably  derived  from 

the    Egyptian    ATUR,   AUR ;   Un'^T?  ^inj, 

«•  thf  river  of  Egypt; "  and  D'l'DV?  ^C^Si  ^^^ 
**  the  brook,"  if  the  fint  word  be  not  a  proper  name. 
>r  else  the  "Nahal  (Nik)  of  l':gypt,"  to  which,  if 

Ihelattei  rendering  be  correct,  ^03  alone  must 
ke  added  These  names  are  discussed  in  another 
ttticle.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the 
lacred  appeUation  HAPEE  or  IIAPEE-MU,  "the 
abyH,"  or  "  the  ab}is  of  waten.**  As  Egypt  was 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Nilea, 
H  APEF.-RES,  "  the  Southern  Nik,**  and  HAPEEr 
IIEHEFT  "  the  Northern  Nik,**  the  former  name 
eing  giv«i  to  the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in 
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Nubia.  The  common  appeDatkm  k  AIDR.  ot 
AUR,  "  tne  river,**  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
Hebrew  Yedr.    Hik  word  has  been  preserved  in 

the  Coptic  appellaUon      eiGpO^     SApO, 

S^pO)  (H),  lepO    (8),  which  likewise  also 

signiilea  ''the  river.**  The  inundatiott,  HAPEE- 
UR,  "  great  Nik,**  or  "high  NUe,**  fertOiaes  and 
sustains  the  ooontry,  and  makes  the  river  its  chkf 
blessing;  a  very  low  inundatkm  or  failure  of  rising 
being  Uie  cause  of  fiunine.  The  Nik  was  on  thk 
account  anciently  wordiipped,  and  the  pkgue  in 
which  its  waters  were  turned  into  bkod,  whik 
u\}urious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  £th  (Ex.  vii.  31 ; 
Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  riM  begins  in  Egypt  about  the 
summer  soktice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  u 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  ksts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  poura  along  its  red  turiud 
waten,  and  spreads  through  openmgs  in  its  hanks 
over  the  whole  I'alley  and  plain.  The  pn^het  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  knd  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt  **  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate 
at  which  the  Nik  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researebes,  which 
have  as  yet  kd  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  AgricuUurt,  ^.  — The  andent 
prosperity  of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Ifibk  as  well 
as  by  the  tiumerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  populated  and  well  abk  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  external  traflSc.  In  such  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in 
necessary  food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard 
bondagedid  "eatfheely  **  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  knd  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  ph}-sica] 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nik 
have  fiuled,  the  canab  and  the  artificial  kkes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wiM-fofH,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least 
for  pasture,  "  the  best  of  the  land  **  (Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
11 ),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  seareely 
to  \ye  distinguished  tnm  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  re- 
cei^'ed  a  literal  fulfillment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistibk  agres- 
sion of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and 
accursed,  has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The 
population  u  not  lax)^  enough  fi>r  the  cultivstion 
of  the  knd  now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppressit;ri 
hss  taken  from  it  the  power  and  the  wUl  to  ad- 
vance. 

Egypt  k  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  AbTaham,  we  ffasd  thai  whi 
the  produce  fisikd  in  Palestine,  Egjpt  w«s  the 
natural  reaouroe.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
e%idently  the  granary  —  at  kast  during  fimiines  — 
of  the  nations  aroond.  The  inundation,  v  takm; 
the  pkoe  of  rain,  hss  ahmya  iMdetad  the  sgraknt 
of  agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  in%iAisi 
during  the  time  of  km  Nik  k  neeeasarily  on  tlw 
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■me  pnndpie.  tVe  read  of  the  Land  of  Pramiae 
Ihei  U  b  «*iioi  •i  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
j%  came  oat,  where  thoa  aowedit  thy  aeed,  and 
wateradat  [itj  with  thy  foot,  as  a  ganlen  of  herha: 
hoi  the  hod  whither  thoo  goest  in  to  poaaeM  it, 
[ia]  a  kod  of  hiila  and  ndleya,  [and]  driulrath 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Dent  zi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
oi  irrigatiun  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  tu 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expreaaion  imj^ying  a 
hborious  work.  [Foot,  wateruio  with.]  'Die 
monmnenta  du  not  afibrd  a  repreaentatioa  of  the 
wppoaed  muchine.  That  now  called  the  ahddoof^ 


-'^'^^^^///,^ 


^^^"K*-^ 


Shidooi;  or  pcde  and  bnekat,  Ibr  walaring  the  fudwi. 

(Wilklnaoo.) 

which  ia  a  pr>le  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  bung  that  the  laborer 
is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raisinfi;  the  full  bucket, 
is  d«iNcted,  aiid  seems  to  have  been  the  oommou 
means  of  arUfidal  irrigation.  There  are  detailed 
luctures  of   breaking  up  the  earth,  or  pk>ugh- 


Oraoary,  showing  how  the  grain  wm  put  !n,  and  thst 
the  coon  a  6  were  ioteoiled  for  taking  it  out. 
(WllUnson.) 

.ng,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and  storing  the 
wheat  in  granaritii.  The  thrashing  was  vimply 
treading  out  by  oxeii  or  cows,  unmuxzled  (comp. 
l>euL  XXV.  4).  The  processes  of  agricuitur*  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  ft.iil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest  time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  verc«l  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  se\'eral 
^UtntA  kinds  «>f  wine,  one  of  whieh,  the  Ksnotle, 
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was  fianoas  among  the  Bomani.    Of 

trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most 

valuaUe.    The  gaidena  resembled  the  fieUa,  beii  g 

watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.    On  the 

ta«ure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  histarj 

of  Joseph.    Before  the  fiunineeseh  city  and  large 

vilkge— i>for  'y^V  must  be  hdd  to  have  a  wider 

vgnificatko  than  oar  *<  city  "—had  ita  iMd  (Gen. 
ili.  48);  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
land,  except  that  of  Uie  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  far  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  beoime  a  law  (xlviL  iO- 
26).  Hie  evidence  of  the  monuments,  thoqgh  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  thia  law  was  ever 
afterwards  in  foree  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  ear- 
liest records  affivd  no  information  as  to  the  tenmrs 
of  land;  but  about  Joseph's  time  we  find  freqoenk 
mention  of  villagea  with  then:  lands,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  designation,  as  hdd  by  the 
great  offioen  oi  tiie  crown,  apparently  by  the  royal 
gift,  lliere  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  hered- 
itary ariatocFBcy,  except  periiaps  at  an  eariier  time, 
and  it  ia  not  impossible  that  these  lands  may  hav* 
been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The 
temples  had  lauds  which  of  coune  were  inalienable. 
Diodoma  Sicuius  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
aoldien  (1. 73).  It  is  probaUe  that  the  ktter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  reoeivad  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lauds,  and  ooen- 
pied  them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakea  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  impofftanoe,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menxeleh,  the 
most  easteni  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  laige 
fisheries,  whieh  siqiport  the  people  who  live  on  its 
isbmds  and  shore,  the  rude  suooeason  of  the  inde- 
pendent Egyptians  of  the  liuoolia.  Lake  McBris, 
andently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  bke  be* 
tween  Benee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  Kl-Feiyoom.  It 
was  of  use  to  inigate  the  neighlioring  country,  and 
its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue.  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  The  canals  are  now  fin*  less 
numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  compantively  useless.  The  Bahr  Voosnf,  or 
"river  of  Joseph"  — not  the  patriarch,  but  the 
femous  Sultan  Voosnf  SaliUi-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  k>ng  series  of  canals,  near  the  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
from  Faxahout  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Memphis,  lliui  was  probalily  a  work  of  very  andent 
times.  Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  Caiud  of  the  Itod  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  iertiUty. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  oon  • 
nected  the  NUe  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Botany.  —  Ihe  cultivable  knd  of  Egypt  eonsbti 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  ore  very  few  treea. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  dat»> 
palms«  and  in  l^wer  Eg}pt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  pbnted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fiekis.  The  Theban 
pahn  ^rows  hi  the  Thebals,  generally  m  dunipa. 
These  were  all,  exoept,  perhs^  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  oM  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  an 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  m»»iM<*i^  of  tariotn  ol^eets 
made  by  the  andent  hihabitanta.  The  ehief  fhiiti 
are  tlie  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pomcgnmati^ 
banana,  many  kinds  of  mdona,  and  the  oKve;  and 
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or  minj  dUkci  len  common  or  impottuil- 
vnv  ajjo  of  old  prDdiioBd  in  the  comiicy- 
itiy  KurdeoM  vem  to  havn  rec<tTed  grttit  *t- 
1.  to  bait  been  eUbontelj  plumed.  mhI  mil 


cioillj  cuttle  Kem  lo  havB  b(Hi  more  nnmcMOi 
uid  Ui«r  meat,  tLenfbre.  mora  wallj  «>>«n,  bal 
nntr  u  mucb  lO  M  In  colder  cUnutia.  The  Unicl* 
iU«  in  the  dnot,  though  Uiej'  iooksd  bMk  to  ttw 
time  chm  (iiej '■  Ht  bj  the  fleefa  poto"  (Ei.  it) 
3),  Mem  u  much  to  have  ngntted  ths  TcgAtblc* 
MMi  fhilu,  u  the  Beah  and  fldi  oT  F^tF*-  "  ^^^ 
•taaU  gin  tu  fleA  to  eM.  We  Rmemlxr  the  lUi 
which  we  did  eat  in  Efcjpt  tndj,  Ibe  cucombcn 
and  the  nelom.  lUid  the  leeki,  and  tbe  onioni,  and 
|}ieRariiek"(Nuni.  li.  4,  S).  Tb«  chief  i^etablo 
now  an  li«an«,  peaa.  lentilt,  of  which  an  eueUent 
tbidi  potta^  ii  made  ((Jen.  nr.  3i),  ledo,  oninna 
"  '  ^  eaiTou,  cabhago,  gouid*.  cticinn- 
ato,  and  tb«  egg-frtdt.  Tbers  an 
tbcae.     Tbe  moat  important  Md- 


gailie,  ndii 


Uakhv  *  lapTTiu 


Bott  rt  tha  Nile,  at 


fcdT  kinili  of  fieW-produce  a 
barle.v.  wheat,  and  HP^?  (E».  ii.  31,  W),  wbi. 
Ii  Tariuuilj  mdend  In  tlie  A,  V.  "rre"  ('■  c 
"•pelt"  (la-iirili.  25). and  "fltcha"  (ie.i»ii 


baCanad  to  th*  yafda,  and  the  HLIDra  of  tha  ■ 

(WUIilnaau.j 
XT).  It  <i  doDlited  whether  the  but  h«  •  eawl  oi 
a  leeuminoni  product:  wa  incline  to  tha  ftmnci 
opinion.  (9ee  Htk.)  It  ia  ckar  from  the  erldencr 
of  the  monDmenla  and  of  andait  writm  Ihit,  of 
old,  rendi  wm  liir  more  nunmoo   In  Egjpt  tbta 

^ptiaB  loBba  harfnc  wnalnatail  m  h^g  aawB  b 
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oov.  Thff  Djbloi  or  papynia  is  almoff  or  quite 
aoknown.  Anciently  it  wm  a  common  ac^l  most 
important  plant:  boo^  were  made  of  iUt  ^tsJka,  and 
of  thttr  thin  leaves  the  fsunous  paper  was  manu- 
fiustored.  It  i^pean  to  be  mentioned  under  two 
names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  howevo',  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it     (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  KQ^  nji!*!}  ''  an  ark  " 
or  "  skiff"  "  of  papyrus  "  in  which  to  put  her  chlkl 
(Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Lniah   tells  of  messengers  sent 

apparently  fit>m  Airthest  Ethiopia  in  S^h"^]??) 
**  vessels  of  papyrus  **  (xviii.  2),  in  both  wliich  cases 

S!23  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
in  other  places  to  signify  *' reeds  *^  generically.^ 

(9.)  Isaiah  prophesies  '<  the  papyrus-reeds  (HTl^l^) 

in  the  river  O^K^)*  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in  the  river  shall  be 
dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the  wind],  and  [shall] 

not  be  **  (xix.  7).  Gesenius  renders  n^<^  a  naked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  little  grass 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  that 
Uttle  only  during  the  cooler  port  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  sbping  meadows  that  must  have  been  in 
the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  otho* 
water-plantB  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away, 
and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anjlhing  but  the  papyrus.    The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  ^pD)  from  which  the  Bed  Sea  was  called 

'ipD^^  will  be  noticed  in  art  Red  Sea.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  the  fitvorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  amcmg  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs:  it  is  now  very  rare. 

Zodhgy,  —  Of  old,  Egypt  was  fin*  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present  The  neat  cattle  are  sUll 
excellent,  but  leui  kine  are  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
kept,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks.'  ^  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
horses  of  the  country  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  commanded 
respectii^  a  king  of  Israel :  '*  He  shall  not  multiply 
hrtnes  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses : 
forasmuch  as  the  liOrd  hath  said  unto  you,  Ve  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way ''  (Deut  xvU. 
16),  —  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
"  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
linen  yam :  the  king's  merchants  received  Uie  linen 
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a  In  Job  vUi.  11,  Pa.  xxzv.  7.  the  word  is  probably 
ased  gensrically. 

6  In  a  tomb  near  ths  Pyramids  of  SH-Qeeaeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  King  of  Uie  Tth  djr  nasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chl^f  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbexa  thus  givoa :  885  oxen,  22J  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goaUi,  760  asses  with  their 
/ounf ,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  fleet  7000 
},  8000  camels,  GOO  yoke  of  oxen,  GOO  sh»«iw>is 
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yam  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and 
out  of  Egypt  tor  six  hundred  [shekels]  oi  silver,  and 
an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  iiily ;  and  so  for  all 
the  kuigs  of  the  Hittites  and  fur  the  kings  of  Syria 
did  tliey  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand  *'  (IK. 
X.  28,  2^).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  cavaby  was  lai^  (iv.  26,  x. 
26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  ix.  2o).«''  Some  of  these  horses 
came  as  yearly  tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25). 
In  later  times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for 
trusting  in  the  help  of  Eg>'pt,  and  relying  on  the 
aid  of  her  hones  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that 
is,  probably,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of 
the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  tienhadad,  where  we  read  —  ^*  The 
liord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Ix>,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  liired  against  us  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  come  upon  us  '*  (2  K.  vii.  6)  —  these  kings 
ruled  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Oruntes. 
who  were  called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  ot 
KHEFA.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIlth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wan  with  these 
Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king  and 
many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  force 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous:  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent  I>)gs  were  formeriy 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  be  extremely  undean,  they  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages.  The 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentbued  in  the 
inscripUcs«  of  Ej^ypt,  or  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments. In  the  bible  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a  gift 
from  Pharaoh  ((len.  xii.  16),  and  before  the  Exodus 
the  camels  of  I'haraoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex.  ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  were  probably  Shepherds,  llie 
Ishmaelltes  or  Mldianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gen 
xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and  the  land-traffic  of  the 
Arabs  must  always  have  been  by  caravazm  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  camels  were  not 
kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  ftt)ntier.  On  the 
black  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  of  Shahnanubar,  king  of  Assyria^ 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  cameb  aie 
represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  Egypt: 
They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  common  in  Ass}'ria,  has  never,  aa  for 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt  The  desexta 
have  always  abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  tiie 
hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  for  those  who 
suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job, 
especially  as  that  book  shoiK's  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  li^ypt  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even 

(i.  8),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlli.  12)- 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 

c  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariots  Is  given  sa 
1400,  and  hU  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
an  stated  as  40.000  (1  K.  Iv.  26),  cr  4000  (2  Chr 
Ix.  25);  the  former  wntiUl  aeem  U>  tte  the  eesrscl 
number. 
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b  iMwet  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  have  been,  in  the 
nmotCBt  hutorical  period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt, 
and,  as  a  land  animal,  have  been  driven  further 
■Ottth  than  his  brother  pachyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  laland  of  Elephantine,  just  below  the  fint  Cata- 
ract in  hieroglyphics,  AB  .  .  »*  ElephanMand,"' 
teems  to  show  Uiat  he  was  anciently  found  there. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the 
dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages  with 
the  unearthly  whir  of  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  tlut  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  *<  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  "  (ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
The  Rapacts  are  numerous,  but  tLe  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
GraUtiUn't$  and  Anstres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.     In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 

)^^,  D^ST)} ''  dragon,*'  a  generic  word  of  ahnost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,''  and  is  used 
us  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  EgypW^  Thus  in  Ere- 
kiel,  "  Behokl  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  tlie  great  drsgon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  iu  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fiah  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  aU  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (uix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retroiipect  of  the  Eiodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  U.  9,  10,  and  15?  and  with  a  more 
ck)8e  resemblance  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14,  «  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou  brakest  the 

heads  of  the  dragons  (D^?*3ri)  in  the  waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  levUtban  i)n''^h)  ui 
pieces,   [and]   gavest  him   [to  be]   meat  to  the 

dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (C^*y,  i. «-.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  oomp.  Is.  xiii.  21).     The  huit  passage  is 

importaat  as  indicating  that  whereas  )^^r\  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  refitiles,  and  therefore 

used  for  the  gnatest  of  them,  the  crocodile.  ^D^lb 
is  the  special  name  of  tbnt  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli. )  fully  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.^  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  simihir 


a  Tt  is  supposed   by  commeDtatori   to  mean   th« 
dOUDtry  also ;  but  this  cannot,  wq  think,  be  proved. 

fc  Oesenius  (TV*,  s.  v.)  would  take  ^rY^lb  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  iil.  8,  Is.  xxvil.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
ease  supposes  the  king  of  Baby  Ioq  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "  crocodiI(>  -'  is,  how- 
ever, especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
lesperate  men  as  those  "  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
evtathan " :  comp.  xU.  2 ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [i«  so] 
Isroe  as  to  stir  hhn  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
■le  ?  "  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  crearare  be  so 
iKXlUs,  wlio  shall  rsslst  tb^  Creator?    The  second 
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to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9, 10,  and  15?),  bat  with 
out  a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  this  eaie  tfai 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  Ilin'n,  the 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  (w.  7-11, 13):  so  too  in  Is. 
(>'v.  13,  16).  The  crossmg  of  the  Red  Sea  could 
be  thus  spoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  I^ypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  in 

"the  streams,"   il'lTO,  "the  rivers,"   D'*"Tk*, 

and  "  the  ponds  "  or  "  marshes,'*  D'^^Jb^  «  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difiicuH  to  picturt 
the  PUgue  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  alto 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scoipiou,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut  viii. 
15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight;  but  they  never,  as  then,  over^read  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt;  but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  words  D32)  and  -^Tf  designate  them 
(Ex.  viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  JnhabUanU.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Illgj-pt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians, 
llie  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient  dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modem 
and  iu  this  matter,  as  in  nuuners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  rdig- 
ious  and  contemplative,  but  giv«i  to  base  super* 
stition,  patriotic,  re^ectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thierish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  thiough  pride  of  race, 
against  strangen,  although  kind  to  them.  Tkia 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modon  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women,  'llie  andeut  ^^'ptisAS  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembleil  the  modem  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  ic 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  tha 
%yptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  oountiy,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  oertam  from 


passagre  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enracdes  of  God's  people  at  a  remots  tim« 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  tt. 
12,  13 :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Sgypt,  Ac,  io  Bev. 
xi.  8). 

c  Oesenius  {Ifus.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  ben 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  bj 
the  Nile  aiter  the  inundation.  At  the  eeasoo  to  whJek 
the  narrative  refers,  these  would  have  been  dried  ap 
irithough  there  would  be  many  maxvhy  plarcs, 
cially  near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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l»  privU^ge  of  adminioa  iulo  the  oong-fl|^i«tiJD  in  • 
te  third  genentioD,  giunted  to  them  in  the  Law.  ^ 
vith  the  Edomitei,  while  the  Ammonitei  and 
Hoabites  were  abeoluielj  excluded,  the  reference 
b  three  <mi  of  the  four  caaes  being  to  the  stay  in 
^^t  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut  xiiii. 
8-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language,  —  The  ancient  E^^tiau  hmguage, 
bom  tlie  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  tu  us, 
is  an  sg^utinate  monoeyllabio  form  of  speech.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ios.  The  character  of  the  htnguage  is  compound : 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
ona  hand,  and  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
the  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  distinct  family  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  m  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
sontinent,  ui  which  fiunily  they  indude  the  ancient 
Egyptian;  while  every  Sonitic  scholar  easily  rccog- 
oiaes  in  E^prptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
ments, and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  person,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  find  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fiiaed, 
and  here  the  Nigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier.  Bunsen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  ** ante-historical  Seraitism; ''  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  thai  no  Semitic  schoUur  has  accepted  his 
theory.  For  a  fUIl  discussion  of  the  question  see 
Th6  Genesu  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man^  ch.  vi.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  XXVIUi  dynasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  Linguage  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian 
Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis.  The  Coptic  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
diitini^isbed  in  the  Ume  of  the  demotic  as  the 
lacrod  dialect,  except  in  the  presence  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Ni- 
gritian fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship, 
differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrailed, 
first,  cosmic  wonhip,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
primeval  re\'«Iation,  as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  uitellectual 
Abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  of  the 
•^gion  necessitates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extnneous  additions  in  the 
historical  period  confirms  it  There  were  three 
orden  of  gods  —  the  ^ht  great  gods,  the  twelve 
lesnr,  and  the  Osirtah  group.  Tliey  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
^eads  of  animah  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  ou  their 
•eads  cosmic  or  other  olt)ects  of  worahlp.  The 
fetisbism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animak, 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
ereatures  or  olgects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hotKworship,  although 
•eoeased  kings  Mid  other  individuals  oftco  recei^wl 
dvine  honon  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Sesertesen  III., 
if  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  oU  Sesoetris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  ofibr- 
mgs  of  an  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oil, 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
Ihe  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility, 
tnd  llitnre  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught 
Among  the  rites  cireurocision  is  the  roost  remarh  • 
able:  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty 

The  Israelites  in  Eg>'pt  appear  during  the  op- 
,  for  the  most  part,  to  na«'e  adopted  the 
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Egyptian  rptig^  (Joah.  xxiv.  U;  Ex.  n.  7,  ll 

Tne  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  /^l?,  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  ftx>m  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  Rempfaan  and  Chiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, and  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU 
(probably  pronounced  REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds;  but  there  is  no  satisfi^ctory  evidence 
that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system  of 
idolatry.  [Rempham.]  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph 
II.,  B.  c.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Turk,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramid$^  iii.  "Tounih 
tablet  2  "),  m  which  she  is  rq^nresented  as  an  t^up- 
tian  goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Fcweign  Venus  " 
in  "  the  Tyrian  camp  **  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii. 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phceniciaa 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  rev» 
lation  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certun  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  Iaw,  apart  from  Uie  probability  that  what- 
vttx  was  unolgectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  pomts  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egj-ptian  relig- 
ion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  s^vtem  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending  on 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  AU  we  learn, 
but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  ^}7>t  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  uiiiversally-reoognized 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Iaw  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modem  reckless  criticism. 

Lata,  —  We  hAve  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own 
records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws 
in  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
E?ypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  natire 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  natives,  for  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians.  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  us 
that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  went  un- 
armed, and  without  military  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  sufficient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  I Jtw,  and  very  different  in  their 
reUtion  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  hare  been  aUnost  restricted, 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violence  were 
more  severely  treated  than  ofienses  against  religioii 
and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  tijcen 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of 
impiety  ahme.  That  hn  early  times  the  Egyptian 
popa\ioe  acted  with  reference  to  any  ofltese  ai^dnsl 
its  nk.gion  as  it  did  wider  the  Grsela  and  Itoaiaiis 
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k  eHdnt  fhmi  the  answer  of  Moms  when  Pharaoh 
ptOMOiad  that  the  HebiewB  abottld  sacrif  ce  in  the 
nnd.  **l%ia  not  meet  ao  to  do;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
floe  the  abomination  of  the  I^Tptians  to  the  Lord 
oar  God:  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
stone  OS?"  (Ex.  viu.  26). 

GocemmenL  —  The  government  was  monarchic- 
al, bat  not  of  an  absolixte  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authoritj.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Fsraelites 
lived,  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
lependenoe  of  the  priests.  Nomes  and  districts 
were  governed  bj  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarcbs  and  toporchs.  There  seems  to  hare  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  excq)t  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
Xnth  dynasties. 

Foreiffn  PoUey.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  firom  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of.  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  port  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they 
appear  to  have  l)een  kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to 
the  poliey  towards  foreign  nations,  after  maldng 
allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  ibund  in  the  position  of  the  great  oriental 
i\*al8  of  Eg}'pt.  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between  the  Nile 
uid  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wisdom 
ji  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasties  appear  to  have 
nnintemiptedly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
liblets  record  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomadis.  But 
with  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  commences  the  period 
of  Egyptian  supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  this  powerful  line  most  of  the  countries 
betvreen  the  Egyptian  border  and  the  Tigris  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  Tlie  empire 
seems  to  have  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from 
about  B.  c.  1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  lon^  and 
fierce  wnrs.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined :  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (b.  c.  cir. 
990-967 ),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  l)on]ers  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatneas  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant  stru^Ie  for  the  tracts  lying  lietween 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Rabylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Carchemisli  finally  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
kmian  Ung  generally  supported  the  opponents  of 
iw  rabn  oi  Egypt   Great  aid  ftx>m  a  powerftxl  ally 
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can  indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistanoeeflfenA 
by  the  Hittites.  The  general  poliey  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towarda  their  eastern  tribataries  seems  to  Iwvc 
been  marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohi 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  (hat  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case 
of  those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
then*  genera]  supremacy  was  uncontested, they  wouki 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutRiJ 
povrers  their  enemies.  Of  their  rrlation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  eariier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  (ht 
later  part  is  flilly  consistert  with  what  we  have  nid 
of  the  genersl  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  or  a  commander  of  Kj^^-ptian  foi^xs,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extrai:tion.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon ;  another  appears  to  haw 
been  the  ally  of  .lehorara,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  vii. 
6);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshen;  llrbakah  aided 
Heaekiah ;  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Josiali  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  severity 
of  the  orientsl  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  maintained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standing this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jenisalem 
from  the  Chaldeans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fiigitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations 
existed.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  aflord 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lists  of  conquered  regions  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  an  j 
Israelite  name,  whereas  in  Shishak's  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to  the  east  seems 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and  Phoeni- 
cians, both  of  whom  they  sulidued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
diflerent  policy  appears  to  have  l)een  pursued.  The 
Rebu  (Ijebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretaaa  or  Chere- 
thim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely 
Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  *'  the  l*rinje 
of  Kesh  (Gush),"  and  the  assimilation  was  so  eom- 
plete  that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Egyptians  as  native  rulers.  Further 
south,  the  Negroes  were  subject  to  predatory 
attacks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modem  times,  ooo* 
ducted  not  so  much  from  moti\-e8  of  hostility  as  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim,  Cush,  as 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not  a  singis 
name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  There  are  some  notices  of  the  EgypCiaa 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monaroenta. 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  choasi 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-foroe  In  panrall 
of  the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  eharioti 
are  probably  the  <* horsemen"  mentioned  in  tin 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  EjgypliM 
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R  nflad  the  "bona"  or  '-avmlrj."      We  |  altliODgh  it  proWilj 
10  MbMiueot  indicatiun   in  tbs  Kbit  of  tlie      ' 
lutlOD  of  Ml  Egjrptiui  uiu;  uotU  Uia  Unit  of 
.  lb*  XXJId  djiuatj,  vben  we  find  tb*t  !ihub»k'i 
Innding  fane  vaa  poitlf  composed  of  foragDcnj 

paaitjfdj   detenuinst,   ■Itbough   tba 


the  moM  importwil 
jbraign  eleuanl.  in  the  Egyptiu  Ibceei. 

iMinutlic  lAft.  —  The  aculpturee  wA  p«intii-.ip 
ct  the  tomb*  gin  lu  >  nrj  ftiU  inaiglit  into  tbt 
donwalic  life  of  the  utoleat  Ej^jptuiu,  u  m*j  be 
wen  ill  SiiU.  Wilkiiuon'i  gtnt  work.  What  dkM 
■triliea  lu  ia  tbor  mumai  u  the  high  poutlou 
oocupied  by  womeo,  end  the  sitiie  ibaeuce  of  iht 
hanon-ijADi  t£  — ^"■l™      71m  wile  i*  raUed 


'  UK  telj  of  the  bouw."  Mamage  affui  to  have  apedalir  the  prieete,  Kildk»,  artiBna,  oJ  hMr 
M«i  nniTOBl,  at  leMt  with  the  ridier  dui;  and !  men,  irith  labn-Bn.  A  man  of  the  app(r  dan 
If  paljgamj  wen  tolental  it  mi  nrd;  practised.  |  might,  hamrer,  both  hold  a  eommand  In  the  arm) 
Df  maniige-oenaninice  do  diilinct  account  hai  and  lie  a  pcieet:  and  therelbn  the  caite-ejfteni 
ten  dieeovovd,  but  there  ia  efidma  that  Hme-  j  cannot  bave  atrictlj  applied  In  the  oat  of  (he 
Uaic  of  the  kind  wii  luul  In  the  oh  of  a  queen  nibordinatea.  The  ^ensal  nuuina  of  life  doea  not 
De  Koug^,  Euv  >ur  tuw  Sliii  £gyptUtat,  pp.  much  Uluatrals  that  of  the  Imeliteg,  from  ita  greu 
^,  6t ).  Omeubinaite  <na  albwed,  the  MneuMna  eaentSal  dilference.  The  F«fptiaiu  from  the  dajt 
'■king  the  |jace  of  infcriof  wivea.  There  were  no  of  Abraham  were  a  MtUed  people,  oocapjlng  a  land 
MM.  iJtbouch  gnat  ela«n  woe  verj  dutinot, '  whl^  the; had  held  br  eauturiei  utthDotquntloc, 


dvpt  throtigh  tlie  ag^rrtaon  of  fontfgn  trtfsdfln- !  nun 
llw  occupitioiw  of  U^  bl^lur  ckii  wcfv  the  lupo-  live 
iBtaiilaaM  of  tbdr  fiddi  Hid  gwdouj  tholT  diTB^j  to  I 


I,  the  punuit  nf  gune  l>i  Um  danti,  <a  a 
,  tai  filling.  The  bndiug  of  ntti*  m 
A  mail  datpiwd  of  the  lower  ebiM.    IIm  I< 


DlRl|ill»d  tnoia  of  Uh  tim*  of  Iba  XTUnh  DtmMt.    (WUklnua.) 


ItM  OD  the  eoiilru}'  were  finm  Uk  very  Snl  a 
pMlonil  ptopk:  ill  Unie  of  wir  tliej  lived  wiUiin 
■alll ;  wllen  Ihere  was  pnce  they  ■'  dwelt  in  their 
tenti"  (3  K.  liii.  5).  The  Eg}-ptun  feuti,  ind 
the  dances,  miuic,  uid  feaU  which  HaHnpanied 
them,  for  the  divenioii  of  the  guM*,  *■  well  in  the 
conimoo  )(iun«,  wen  prubablj  inlioduced  imong 
the  HeliTTwi  in  the  moat  luiurioui  daji  of  thi 
kiogdomi  of  Itrael  and  Judah.  The  aconint  of  thi 
mmilide  dinner  of  Joaeph  (UeD.  iliil.  IB,  31-U) 
Kcmm  with  the  rqireaenlationa  of  the  monuiue 
aItbou)[h  it  evldeiitiy  dcKribca  a  tu  uinpler 
post  thwi  Hould  be  uaiul  with  an  Egyptian  n 
Ltt«r,  The  Mtraition  to  precedence,  which  lei 
U>  have  lurpriaed  Jowph'i  brelhra  (>er.  33).  it 
perftMI]'  chuictcriitji:  of  Egyptian  ciutoou.  Tbt 
'uaatl  ceremonice  ware  br  more  important  than 
an;  evtnta  of  Ibe  Egyptian  life,  aa  (he  lomb  wai 
r^irded  la  the  ddIj  true  hiane.  The  body  of 
the  deceued  waa  embahned  in  the  (o-m  of  Oairia, 
the  Judge  of  the  dead,  and  oonducted  1  'he  burial- 
plac«  with  grett  pomp  and  much  di^ilaj  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  bated  aeienty-two  daya  or 
ieaa.  Both  Jacob  and  Jonph  wen  embahned,  and 
the  mourning  fbr  the  Ibraner   continued   aeventy 

Ulrratmt  and  Jrl.  —  The  Kgyptlana  wen  ■ 
t«7  lirenij  people,  and  time  hia  pneored  to  lu, 
MiddM  tb*  inacnptiima  ol  their  tnmb*  and  tecnpki, 
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many  papjn,  of  a  reugioua  o 
and  one  tale-  lliey  bfor  no  meniDUuice  to  uw 
hooka  of  the  O.  T.,  eioepf  luch  u  uIk*  rtom  thdr 
BomHimce  enforcing  moral  trutha  in  »  nuuincr  noi 
wholly  diifeent  from  that  of  the  Kook  of  rroredia. 
Ilie  moral  and  rellgiuoa  lystem  ia,  however,  eieen- 
liallydiHerentin  ila  principlea  and  their  applioition. 
Some  have  inia^ipod  a  gmt  limilarity  betwcm  the 
O.  T.  and  I'lgJTrtlMi  bttnitun,  and  hare  gii-en  a 
ihow  of  reaaon  to  their  idea  by  dreeaing  op  Egyptian 
documenla  iu  a  ;^b  of  Hebrew  phiaaeology.  ui 
which,  however,  they  have  gone  to  awkwatdlj  that 
no  one  who  had  not  pr^udj!;ed  the  qoeation  could 
(br  a  montent  be  dNcivtd.  In  acience,  Egyptian 
influence  may  be  diittiiclly  trend  in  the  I'entaleneh. 
Moaea  «u  "learned  in  all  the  wiadom  of  the 
Fgj-pliani"  (Acta  lii.  33),  and  probably  derired 
from  them  thr  aalronoinlcid  knowledge  which  wn 
neceaaary  for  the  calendtr.  [Chbonouhit.]  Hie 
aojuaintiuice  with  cheniiilry  it  ihown  in  Uw  man- 
ner of  tlw  deatmction  of  the  golden  talf.  Th* 
Egyptiana  e)c«Ued  in  Keometry  and  mechuilci:  tbt 
earlier  hookt  of  the  Bible,  howeiw,  throw  no  lljilit 
upon  the  d^ree  in  which  Mote*  tnay  haie  niiidt 
uaeof  thii  part  of  hit  knowledge.  In  medidne  and 
BUTgoy,  the  high  proficiency  of  the  ^yptiani  wm 
probably  of  but  liKJe  uae  to  the  Hebrewa  afto-  tbt 
Eiodua :  anatomy,  practiced  by  the  former  (Mm  tbt 
earlieat   agea,  waa  repugnant  to   tbe  IMlngt  ef 
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^wmit^i,  and  tlie  ompleB  of  £^ypt  and  of  PaiMUne ! 
would  be  M  difiercDt  as  the  ordinary  iiseaBoi  of 
khe  eoantry.  In  the  arts  of  architecture  sculpture, 
and  paintingt  the  fonner  of  which  was  the  chief, 
then  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embody- 
mg  in  iU  principles  their  highei^  religious  convic- 
tions, and  mainly  devoted  to  Uie  service  of  religion. 
Durable  construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and 
neh,  though  sobor,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
and  tonihi,  the  aliodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes  '*  <^ 
men.  To  adopt  such  an  vchitecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Eg^-pt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  bad  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
same  into  the  ProniiflMl  Ijund  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  oniameiit  were  of  coune  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  foimd,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  beoEuue  harmless,  until  modem 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Mnfficiaru.  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  Uid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who 
eould  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8) ;  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appean  to  have  been  a 
Kerning  success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  93,  viU.  18, 19,  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iU.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
most  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic;  Jam- 
BKE«;  Jammss.] 

JndtutrieU  Arts,  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
important  pbce  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  worken  in  fine  flax  and  the  weaven  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  oontributon  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Ivgypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appean  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  IxxxL  6,  Ixviii.  13 ; 
eomp.  Elx.  i.  14). 

Festivals,  —  The  religioas  festivals  were  numer- 
ru<i,  and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license. 
His  di>scription  ot  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis, 
kept  at  tlie  city  of  Bubastis  in  tha  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  vp^^y  to  some  of  the  great 
Muliaminedan  festivals  now  held  in  the  country 
(ii.  59,  60).  The  feast  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  charact^ :  first 
oflerings  were  prrwnted,  and  then  the  people  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxiii.  5,  6,  17,  18, 19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  2d), 
ss  appean  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popuhur 
violent  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern,  fnhiibUanU.  —  The  man- 
len  of  the  modem  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
lK>  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
fliose  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
iiflnenoe,  than  the  mannen  of  theii  predeoesaora. 
Sow  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen 
o  kh*  nnmeroiis  refeiences  given  in  the  Modem 
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Fffjffttinns  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  gi>eal 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

CiiKoKOLUGY  AND  H18TOBY.  —  In  trsatfaig  d 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Fgypt  it  ii 
our  endea^'or  to  ai-oid  as  much  as  poesible  the  state- 
ment of  doubtful  matten,  and  to  give  the  greater 
prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Egyptok)gera  are  virtually  agrmd.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  three  main  branchea, 
technical  chronology,  historical  chronology,  and 
history :  — 

1.  Technical  Chronology.  —  It  is  impossible  hen 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  variotu  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
ofiered  by  the  latter;  and  what  we  may  tenn  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronol(^  without  a 
previous  kuowlerlge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
ha^'e  not  wholly  attained,  llie  testimony  of  ancient 
writen  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we 
must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive  basis 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  ccHrrectness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  S^^rptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bean  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

lliere  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  yean 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sothic  Y^ear;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any  addi- 
tional fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  the 
seasons  in  about  1500  yean.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sqjoum  in 
ICgypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appean 
to  have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [ChrosoI/- 
uGY.]  The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
nxmths,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  ^Mgomense, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twdfUi.  Thb  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  Ut,  2d,  8d, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  ^.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred,  llie  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vt^etation.  Manifestation 
and  the  Waten  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean 
ing  of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  roust  therefore  conclude 
the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
period  of  their  history.  11^  as  we  believe,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inundation,  its 
beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month  bdTora 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  tJie  be- 
ginning 0^  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  ao 
especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  sup- 
posed sidereal  year  of  "^65^  daya,  commencing  with 
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Use  eo-oJIed  heUaed  rising  of  Sothis.  llie  Vague 
Yor,  haWiig  no  intercaktion,  oonstaiitly  retreated 
Ihioagh  the  Sothic  Year,  unUl  a  period  of  1461 
yean  of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had 
elapiedi  from  one  coinddence  of  commencemeDts  to 
anothei 

The  Egyptians  are  Imown  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle, 
'fhe  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  YearB,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  Thie  cycle  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Fra  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  b.  c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on 
the  lame  day,  a.  d.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  Uiis  is 
most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  M<«- 
ptoh,  the  father  of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  tiie 
son  of  the  latter,  all  these  being  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  Hie  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  indeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monumental  age;  but  fW>m  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  Vague  Year  would 
retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  Hiot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505 
}ears;  but  the  length  of  1600  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  Kgj'ptians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period  of  50U 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  fix  any  commencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year  are  what  we 
suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  u.  c.  2005 
and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  {Hmte 
/Efff/ptincie^  p.  12  AT.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  6,  6).«  'ITie 
return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  cbronolt^- 
ical  meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  lost  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  consteUation  BEN  N  V 
HESAK,  *•  the  Phoenix  of  Osiris,**  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  Kl- 
Kurueh  six  mouths  distant  from  Sothis.  The 
monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  ihiiiy 
yeora  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  computed  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  Panegyrical  Years :  Ist.  B.  c. 
2717,  first  d^-nasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
oienU);  2d.  b.  a  2352,  IVth  dynasty,  SAphis,  I. 
and  II.;  Bd.  b.  c.  1986  (Xllth  dynasty,  Seaertesen 
'II.  ?  not  on  monuments) ;  the  bst  mentioned  date 
being  also  the  banning  of  a  Phoenix  (^ycle,  which 
appears  to  have  comprised  four  of  these  Paneg>Tical 
Yean.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system 
sf  Panegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  c.  1442,  XVIIIth  d}iiasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt; 
nd  n.  o.  1412,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Thoihmes  III. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  tlie  BMnmniils 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  foUowing  dates:  Kising  of  Sothis  in  reigu  of 
Thothmes  III.,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  b.  c  1446;  sup 
posed  Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  b.  c,  dr 
1441 ;  rising  of  SoCUb,  Kamesea  UI.,  XXth  dynasty. 
b.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX., 
XXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  dr.  1241.  Some  causes  of 
uncertainty  aflect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  Rameses  III.  is  irreoondlable  with  the  twc 
of  Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  ooc^tra 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  eould  be 
obtained. 

Eg^^itian  technical  chronok^  gives  us  no  dinct 
evidence  in  &vor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologen  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  afiSirding  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury B.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  n.  c.  The  Kg}'ptians  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  the  beghming  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  u.  c,  but  for  determining 
this  epoch  there  is  no  direct  monumental  eridenoe. 

2.  JJutorical  Cfntmvii>f/y.  —  The  materiab  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  woric  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  beeii 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufliciently  full  and  explidt  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  otlier  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame-work,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  uf 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has  shown  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  sources,  the 
general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by 
minute  points  of  agreement.  The  information 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form,  llie  remains  of  Msnetho's 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  FIg}'ptian 
d}'nasties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  re- 
lating to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.  Tlie  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  difierences  that  it  is  not  reasonsble  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successi^'e,  in 
which  case  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  first  would  b« 
placed  full  5000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  bmlt  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  11m 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  nuyority  of  Egyptulogers  have  tbei^ 
fore  hdd  that  the  d}nasUe8  were  partly  oontem« 
porary.  A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  i>hef  Jierds,  where  he  S{)caks  of  ths 
kings  of  the  Hiebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Kg}'pt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulera,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Joseph,  c.  Ajnon.  i.  14).  llie  naning 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certiuc 
single  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  whkh  we 
know  to  have  generally  heki  sway  over  sll  Eg)  (it,  oi 
the  fint  seventeen,  and  the  XVIIIth  and  toUowiug 
d}ii8stie8,  lends  support  to  this  opinion,  llie  fbtmci 
are  named  in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Hibiites,  tfav 
one  of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dyaaUy  of  Ek]|ib«Dl 
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imt  ft  Hencbopolite  bne,  Ac.,  the  dynaaties 
7t  ft  fftitieulftr  dty  being  grouped  together;  whereas 
the  killer  geoenllj  pieaent  but  one  or  two  together 
of  the  nme  name,  and  the  d  jnaities  of  diiierent 
eitiaa  new.  The  earlier  portion  aeenu  therefore 
to  lepreMnt  parallel  lines,  the  later,  a  auooeMion. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuniente  leads  to  the  same 
eonduaion.  Kings  iriio  unquesUonablj  belong  to 
diflerent  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  con- 
tempocsry.  In  the  present  state  of  Egyptology  this 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  the  number 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  example,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  Xllth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Vet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  king,  although  there  was  almost  alwftys  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  d  fwtiori^  no  notice 
would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  sul^ject. 
Mr.  Lime,  as  long  ago  as  IS^iO,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu 
ments.  The  table  in  the  following  page  contains 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chirf  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art  Chrokoloot. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last 
date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVlIIth 
dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years. 
Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it 
much  earlier,  but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  diie  of  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place 
a  little  before  b.  c.  2700,  is  more  doubtlul,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  pouits  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  hiterval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Ivcpsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  n.  c.  3892, 
and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Hieir  sys- 
tem is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  SynceUus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  {Chrtm.  p.  51  b).  It  is  by 
no  means  certun  that  this  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Hanetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  fivm  ihe  true 
Bfanetho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  fiEU)ricators  of 
chronology,  among  whom  the  Pkeudo-Manetho  heM 
a  prominent  place  {Ene  ^riL  8th  ed.  Kgypi^  p. 
459;  Quarterly  Review  Ko.  210,  p.  395-7).  If 
this  number  be  discarded  as  doubtfbl  or  spurious, 
then  is  nothing  definite  to  support  the  extended 
tyitem  so  confidently  put  forth  by  those  who 
sdoiit  It 

-    3.  ffigktry.  —  Passing  from  ehronolog;-  to  his- 
^•tr.vt  have  first  tc  notice  the  Indications  in  the 
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Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  Thai 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  the  descendants  of  Noab 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines  fifom  Oi^htor 
which  lud  taken  pbce  before  the  arrival  of  Abraham 
in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur, 
the  Oaphtorim  and  other  Hizraites  must  have  occu* 
pied  £^ypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage 
points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded:  **  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  I^ypt**  (Kum 
xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
called  Kiijath-arba,  and  was  a  city  of  the  Atiakim 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned  under  thai 
appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2);  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by  the  giant-race 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
histx>ry  of  their  nee  and  country  is  extremely  in- 
definite.    They  seem  to  have  separated  mankuid 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  iq>pear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  sod  black 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the 
Shemltes  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white 
rsoes,  as  the  chiMrBn  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (oomp. 
Brugsch,  (JeoffT.  Inachr.  ii.  90,  91).     They  seem 
therefore  to   have  held  a  double  origin  of  the 
species.     The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  m  the  fragments  of 
Egyptian  history.    'Jhese  commence  with  the  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynas- 
ties.    The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be 
tndittonal,  not  mythical;  and  the  earliest  part  of 
the  second  nmy  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  hwt  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.     In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  wy 
short  and  extrenidy  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distiuioe  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear  light 
of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pjTaniids.     'ilie  indi- 
cations are  of  a  sudden  chMige  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonoua,  or 
having  k>8t  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  tlie  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-pboe,  filled  up  the  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn   from 
mythology.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other  . 
country  of  the  world.     The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  be  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occttrred  (PUt  Tiiiu  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the 
XVinth  Is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monuments.  Except  those  of  the  I  Vth  and  Xllth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  times  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the 
Shepherd-invssion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  er\joyed 
perfect  trsnquillity.  lairing  this  age  the  Memphits 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the 
I  Vth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised. 
The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  tn  Manetho, 
gained  the  rule  of  Egypt  Those  whose  kings  com- 
posed the  X Vth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant They  appear  to  have  been  Ph<enicians,  and 
It  la  probable  that  their  Biisration  into  Kfopli  aatf 
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tk  hA  Into  PftlMtine,  waa  part  of  the  great 
to  whkh  the  coming  of  the  Fhcenidani 
feom  the  ErTthnBan  Sea,  and  th^  Philuttnes  from 
GaphtoTi  beJong.  It  is  not  impoi«ble  thai  the  war 
of  the  four  kings  —  Cbedorlaomer  snd  his  allies  — 
was  directed  a^^tinst  the  power  of  the  Idngs  of  the 
XVthdynastjr.  Most  probably  the  Phanob  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  tills  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  %yptian  history  to  which 
the  Sbepherd-inyasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  diqiute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  dyection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shqiherd- 
invaaion  was  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unliliety 
that  they  may  have  been  kmg  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  nik  of  the  XlJth  dy- 
nasty, wliieh  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  i^tpear  to  have 
occurred  iriiich  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and 
more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  serere 
rule  over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this 
period. 

We  must  hen  notice  the  history  of  the  IsraeUtes 
in  Egypt  with  retoence  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  fovored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppnssors.  Aocording  to  this  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able [Chboxolooy],  the  whole  sqjoum  iii  ^ffypt 
would  befeog  to  the  period  before  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  Uttle  or  no  monumental  eridence. 
This  would  explain  the  abeenoe  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptiaii  monuments. 
Some  asMTt  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  calamities  »**^inAmg  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propoaitions  are 
oontradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXtii, 
or  ii;  as  Bonsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sqjoum  of  1434  yean!)  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  foiling  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
t  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
rhoUy  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
IB  eiamine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
ime  to  wliich  we  should  assi^  Joseph's  rule,  F^jpt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Es^yptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pbuaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerftil  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
then  ean  be  no  question  that  at  was,  if  the  dates  be 
eorreet,  a  ShephodoftheXVth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  afleet  this  inference  ?  Nothing 
is  mora  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian 
I— Iptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  diiUke  of 
■Oit  ftrelgnen,  especiitily  Easterns.  They  are  oon- 
ilMitly  spoken  of  in  the  san.e  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
!■!■  of  the  infomal  regions,  not  «lone  when  at  war 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  tac 
case  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paral 
leled  in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  'Ilit 
accounts  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  hiator; 
of  the  later  period,  iU>undantiy  confirm  this  estimate 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectiy  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  particulan  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joeeph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  U 
law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  through  his  means  makes  all  thf 
Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfii  of  the  crowu. 
'Die  Egyptian  kings  on  the  contrary  wcfe  reil  rained 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  forcigneia, 
and  would  have  aroided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, wluch  would  have  weakened  the  attachment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  looeeuing  of  local 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatiy  strengthened 
the  power  of  an  alien  sovensign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  fiuuily  points  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  g^uUy  inrites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a  feUow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  "  new  king  "  ^  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  m 
genersUy  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  tiie  XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crashed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. Plausible  as  this  theory  i4)pearB,  a  doee 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  It.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"  lie  said  unto  his  people,  Bdiold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we:  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
fidleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemioi, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  Und  "  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The  IsraeUtes  are  there- 
fore more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  q>pressor  fean  war  in  C^Qrpt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  enemies;  he  Is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefore 
uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them  by  making 
them  perform  forced  labor,  and  ntwm  after  takes  the 
stronger  measure  of  killing  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  point  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kiujcdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  vpply  to  the 
time  of  tiie  XVIlIUi  and  XlXtii  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  ol^ection. 
When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  E^'ptian  that  we  should 
suppoae  the  entire  country  to  be  strictiy  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occurred  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shepherds.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  fiivor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  !»  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for* 
eignen  sbouU  have  had  the  same  feeling  towards 


the  Israelites;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  iIm 
Eflryptian  Pharaohs  and  their  suljects  saem  fas 
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to  AftTB  been  friendljr  t  •  tbem  throughout 
Ibeir  hiitorj,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were  priTi- 
^ged  bj  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy, 
would  have  been  as  enduring  as  «e  Icnow  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  EgypUans  looked  back  on  their  con- 
duct towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  woik  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only 
decide  in  fiivor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  e^'ents  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hijids  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goahen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  l^ower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  ky  very 
near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  AfHcanns,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
theXYth,  XVIth,  andXVIIth,  the  hwt  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebons,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
the  Ass}Tian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (lii. 
4).  I'his  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  XVth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jo- 
seph, c.  Apion.  L  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  i^pear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  XVIth 
or  the  XVnth  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  vrith  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  l^st  some  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
iHio  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that  place 
the  Exodus  betbre  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury  n.  c,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  XVII  Ith,  XlXth,  and  XXch  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  been  o^-er- 
k)oked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positiye  Paks- 
tinian  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
tists  of  peoples  and  places  sulgect  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
their  ai^iment,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
wt  oonqtier  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the  He- 
brews were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
BN^usly  expkuned,  is  tiie  key  to  their  conduct 
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towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  rk» 
acter  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  bong  sure  that  the  Egyptlam 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
pot  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  i]lustrativ«  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Oanaanite  city 
Geser  at  no  great  distance  ih>m  Jerusalem,  and  that 
this  should  be  merely  inddentaUy  mentkiDcd  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  nanative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  prrvioae 
article  (Chbomology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  n.  c.  1652,  may  be  considemd 
as  favorable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher*s  datr, 
although  not  un&vorable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  phu»  under  the  XVIIIth  or  XiXth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  E^'ptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  {&wkp  &v  6 
MaytBiftr  ovic  iic  rwp  wo^*  Alyvirriois  ypofAftdrtty^ 
&AA*  itt  airrht  &fJLO\6y^KtVy  iit  r&v  a3c<nr^Mf 
fUf9o\cyouti4y»¥  w^>o<rr(9f  urcr,  k.  t.  \.  Joseph,  r. 
Apion.  1.  16).  A  critical  examination  shovrs  that  it 
cannot  chum  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  acyustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  thu  period. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahroca, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (n.  c.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them,  (^een  Amen-nont  and  Hwthmea 
II.  and  in.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  bst 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueiw,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babykm  also,  to  Ms 
sway.  Amenopfa  IH.,  his  greatf;randson,  states 
on  scaraliei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his* 
marriage  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  aest  buik  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  mariced  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Menuion  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Sethee  L,  or 
Sethos,  B.  c.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  HitUtes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Fmws, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
£1-Kamak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefr  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  iDns> 
trious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  whieh 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaigc 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  oonfedemej 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  oa|i^ 
ured  Ketesh.  and  foned  them  to  ooodiide  a  ttaat] 
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aHb  Um,  tboogb  thb  lut  oljAt  doa  not  min  lo ' 
Mm  been  ImmadUlelj  MtainaJ.  tlenptih,  the  loa 
■od  MieccaKir  of  BuncMS  II.,  ii  luppaHd  bj  the 
■dniC4tei  of  tb«  tUbbiniral  rMt  of  the  FjLDdus  (o 
htTC  bttu  the  Pbmraoh  in  whoso  time  the  [trHclitofl 
went  out>  Om  oUur  Iciiig  of  Ihia  period  munt  he 
DMieed,  Runwa  III.,  of  the  XXth  djiiutj,  H.  o. 
dr-  130U  vhov  coaqunta,  recorded  ou  tJie  wdlj  of 
hil  ^THh  -cmple  of  Medeene*.  ElaJ^u  in  weat^m 
Tbebea,  Hem  to  hire  been  n'lt  le»  importiuit  than 
thoN  of  Kunoei  II.     The  m  .   ■ .      ■  . 


jvsUHjin  liie  Mediterranean,  mined  by  the  K^ypt- 
ima  fleet  over  that  of  tfae  Tokkuee,  probubly  the  | 
Carluil,  Wld  ShureUns  <Kh>iretana)  or  CreUn*. ' 
Utber  ShuretuiA.  whom  m-e  Uke  lo  aaiTeapaiid  lo 
the  Chrrethim  of  Scripture,  lert-e  in  Ilie  Kgyptiiui 
brcee.  Thii  king  Uto  subdued  the  Philiitinea  and 
the  Kebu  (Lebu|,  or  E.ubim,  to  tJK  weit  of  RsTPt 
Under  hit  •ucofewra  tlie  poirer  of  E)!ypt  eridentlj 
declbied,  ud  towudt  the  cioae  of  the  djrnutf  the 
eauntr;  Menu  to  hare  Ulen  into  uiircbjr,  the  high- 
prieili  of  Amen  hiving  uaurped  rag*]  power  at 
TbebM,  and  a  Idwer  Egjptian  djTUUtr,  tlw  XXlM, 
firing  arlev  at  Tui*.    Pnibibljr  the  E^jptiaa 
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princeii  who  beeanw  Solorooo'i  wife  «a>  a  dttigUa 
orilHtekingottbeTaoltedjnartj.  The  head  of 
the  XXIId  dy-naetj,  SbeUiank  I.,  the  Shimhik 
of  the  Bible,  reatond  the  unltj  of  the  kingdom 
and  revired  Ibe  credit  of  the  Egrptian  anna,  H.  c. 
ctr.  990.  Earlj  in  hli  nign  be  recaved  Jbo- 
luam,  the  enemj  of  SokHiwn  (1  K,  n.  10),  un 
perbape  it  waa  bj  hii  adrice  that  bo  afterwaida 
allacked  Judah.  It  ia  doubtful,  bowenr,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  nilfer  bj  Uie  inTanoo  aa  well  M 
Kehoboun.  On  Uie  outiide  of  the  aouth  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Kaniak  i>  a  list  of  the  conquert*  of 
Sbeahonk  I.,  compriiiing  "the  kingdom  ot  Jiidab," 
and  teieni  Hebrew  towui,  aome  of  which  mint  h4i« 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [SitiHHAK.]  i'roMilj 
hii  tacoeaoi,  OH>r^n  I,,  ia  the  Zemh  of  Scriptim, 
defealfll  bj  Aaa.  The  armj  that  Zenh  led  ctL 
onlj  bam  been  that  of  ^jpt,  and  his  oierthiow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  bouae  of  tibenbonk. 
[Zebah.]  EgjptmakeinofiKurtiii  Aualjchiatory 
during  the  XXllId  and  XXlVlh  dyuailiea:  under 
the  ]UtVth  it  regiiiied,  in  part  at  loaat,  ttd  ancient 
imporCanee.  Thi>  ■»  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like toverdgoe  of  *hich  ttra««  lo  the  utmoat  to 
Tepd  the  oowaid  ilride  of  Aaayria.    So,  whom  «« 


are  di^Kwd  to  Identiiy  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichnn, 
the  leeond  Ethiopian,  nthet  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Stbtaa,  the  Bi«,  made  an  alliam  with  Hoahea 
the  la«  king  of  Iinej.  [So,]  Tehnk  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  thii  booM,  adTnoced  agunat  Sennach- 
erib in  lupport  of  Heukiah.  [TiRHAHAH.]  After 
thia,  a  native  djnaatj  again  oecupied  the  throne, 
the  XXrith,  of  Salte  kings.  Paametek  I.  or  Paam- 
mellehus  I.  (h.c.  064),  wboniar  ben^aided  aa  the 
Itead  of  this  dynaaty,  waned  in  Palealine,  and  took 
^dod,  Aiolua,  alW  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  jean 
tHerod.  ii.  1A7).  Probably  it  was  held  b;  an  Asijr- 
inii  ganlsDn,  haWng  beoi  prei^oiulj  taken  tram  the 
Eg7ptiansbj3argon|Ii.ii.|.  KekuorNechr 
■on  of  FMnmietiebua,  continued  the  war  in  the  F^at, 
aiid  tnuehed  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  lo  attack 
the  king  at  Asarns.  At  Megiddo  Joeiah  encount- 
ered him  (b-IxBOS-T).  notwithsluiding  the remon- 
■triDoeof  the  Egyptijui  king,  which  It  very  illustra- 
«TCot  tbe  poUc;  of  the  Phanobi  in  the  E«t  [3  Qir. 
<XTT- SI)  Dolcntban  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
UbataoddoUhartbekinguf  Judah.  Thearrayof 
Htdio  waa  alter  a  sbort  sDace  routed  at  Carchemish 
ft,j-4  (Jer.  iln.  i,.  We 
It  kng  sub«)aent  (hat  x  the  king 


,    (KUklma.) 

of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  bii 
land:  for  (he  kii^  of  Babylon  bad  taken  ttoni  tlw 
riier  of  Egypt  nnlo  (he  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  (o  the  king  of  ^^t"  <3  K.  ait.  T) 
[Piiah,\oh-Necm<i.]  Uke  second  mieeemar  of 
Nei^bo,  Apriee,  or  Pbaraoh-Hopbra,  mat  hie  aimy 
into  Palcatine  lo  (he  ud  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  nxtll. 
^,  7,  11),  eo  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  waa 
raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fiigitlvH 
(ram  the  captured  city.  He  seams  to  have  twen 
iirds  attacked  by  Nebuehadneizar  in  his  own 
ry.  There  Is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
. .   iplete  sulyugHlion  uf  Kcypt  by  Uw  king  of 

I  llabylon,  and  it  i>  probable  that  the  prapbedea  of 

'  Esekiel  (for  the  fiilflUmei       *     ' '  ' 
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0  a  lata  period, 
mbyiee  and  th( 
evolt  of   Inaroa 


Apnea,  had  a  long  and  pnaperoua  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Uis  wedoteas  and  fall  of  BabyloB 
■nmewhat  teatond  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  &Mt. 
But  Um  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prore  avn 
mora  tenlUo  to  nil  hsnse  than  Babykn  had  bev 
ta  the  house  nf  Pesimetichui;  and  the  em  tf 
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AjdmIs  had  reigned  bat  six  monthi  wheo  Cambyaei 
nduoed  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
of  his  eoipire,  n.  c.  525. 

It  ia  not  necessary  here  to  gi\'e  an  outline  of  the 
iubsequent  history  of  Kg}-pt.  Its  connection  with 
the  hkboty  and  literature  of  the  Jews  Lb  discussed 
fan  the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt 
[ProiiBMY]  and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of 
li^-pt  and  Palestine  during  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ptolemy  until  the  hge  of  the 
Apostles  is  fiill  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  ofier  any 
serious  difficulties  that  require  it  to  be  here  dis- 
eusaed.  It  would  not  be  within  the  prorince  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consida«tion 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  %\-pt :  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able ftilfillment  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spokoi  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Iniah.  In  like  maimer  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  andent 
Dte  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfilknent  of 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  "Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant"  (zlvi.  19),  and 
those  of  lilzekieJ,  «'  Thu^  saith  the  Ijord  God ;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  '^  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
signally  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  —  "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Lc.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the  second 
Persia^  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

Ldterature.  —  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modem  history:  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Bifdiothrca  Afltjypliaca,  1858  [and  Sup- 
plement I.,  1861].  Egypt  generally:  Dttcriptiun 
d€  fJ^gypte,  2d  ed.  1821-9;  EncyvUfpadia  Britmi- 
nicti,  8th  ed.  arL  J^^ffypL  Description,  Productions, 
and  Topography:  Abd-Allatif,  Rtiafvm  de  t^gyptt, 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D*Anville,  Meinoires 
mr  Vl^gypU^  1766;  Bekoni  (G.),  Narrative  of 
Operations,  1820;  Brugsch  (H.),  GeoffraphUcht 
InadarifUn  alidgyptisdier  Denkmakr^  1857  [-60] ; 
Reiseberiehte  aus  jEgypten,  1855 ;  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune,  Vl^gyptt  tout  Us  Pharaons,  1814;  Lef- 
tres  ecrites  pendant  son  Vogage  en  J^gypte,  2de  M. 
1838;  Ehrenlierg,  Ch.  G..  und  Hemprich,  F.  W., 
NaturgeschichlUche  Reisen  —  Beisen  in  ^gypttn, 
ftc.,  18*58  —  Symbola  Physioa,  1829-1846 ;  Korsk&l, 
Pt,  D*'ScnpHon(s  Animntium,  Ac.,  1775-6 ;  Flora 
/Egyptiaco^rabica,  1775;  Harris,  A.  C,  Hiero- 
yl^phical  Standards,  1852;  Linant  de  BeDefonds, 
Memoire  sur  le  Lae  de  Mreris,  1843;  Makreezee 
sl-Takee-ed-deen,  Khitat:  Quatrem^re,  E.,  .Ve- 
motres  Geographiques  et  Historiques,  1811 ;  Kus- 
ngger,  Reisen,  1841-8 ;  Vyse,  H.,  Col.,  and  Perring, 
J.  S.,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  1839-42;  Perring,  J. 
8.,  68  Large  rieics,  cfc,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Afodem  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
1848;  Handbook  for  Egypt,  2d  ed.  1858:  Swxey 
sf  Thebes  (plan);  On  the  Etistem  Desert,  Joum. 
Gflogr.  Soo.  ii.  1832,  p.  28  ft*.  Monuments  and 
[pseriftions:  ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  Afrmuments, 
IS99  47:  Notices  descriptives,  1844;  l^epsius,  R. 
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DenkmaUar,  1?19,  in  progress  [iibttes  compkied  it 
12  vols,  in  1859];  Letronne,  J.  A.,  Rtcueil  dcs 
insaiptions  grecgues  et  latines  d'Egtpte,  1842. 
Kosellini,  Monusnenti ;  Select  Papyri,  1844.  Lan- 
guage: Brugsch,  H.,  Grammmre  Lemotiqtie,  1855* 
ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  Grammaire  Egyptienne^ 
1836-41:  Didiotmaire  £gwtien,  1841;  Encyc 
BriL  8th  ed.  art.  IJitrogh/phics ;  Parthey,  G., 
Vocabulaiium  Ccptico-Latinum,  Ac.;  Peyron,  A., 
Gramnuttica  Lingucs  CcpticoB,  1841 ;  LrxicOHy 
1835;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  AUe  JUgypten,  1843 
Ancient  Clironolpgy,  History,  and  Manners:  Bui. 
sen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  i.-iiL  1848-69  [vol 
iv.  1860,  vol.  V.  1867];  Cory,  I.  P.,  Andent  Frag- 
ments, 2d6d.  1832;  Herodotus,  ed.  [trans.]  Rawlin- 
son,  vols.  i.-iii. ;  Hengstenberg,  £.  W.,  Eg^  aw* 
the  Books  of  Moses,  1843;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch 
der  Chronologie,  1825;  Lepsius,  K.,  Ckronoiogie 
der  jEgypter,  vol  i.  1849 ;  Konigsbuek  der  altea 
^gypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  HorfB  JEgyptiaoa^ 
1851;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  CtisUmu 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841 ;  Popular 
Account  of  Ifie  Ancient  Egyptians^  1855.  To  theK 
must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  modem 
inhabitants:  Lane,  E.  W.,  Modern  Egyptiant,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1861] ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
2d  ed.,  by  £.  S.  Poole,  1859;  Poole,  Mrs.,  EngUsh- 
tDoman  in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincka, 
Mr.  Birch,  M.  de  Roug^,  and  others.     R.  S.  P. 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Poole's  arti- 
de,  m  1860,  num«x>u8  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  the 
foUowing  are  the  more  important:  — 

Language. — Brugsch,  H.,  Hieivgljphisch'Dt- 
motisches  Wlh'terbuch,  1867.  This  is  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  most  common  words  and  groups 
of  lioth  the  sacred  and  the  popular  languages  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with  definitions  in  French,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  aflinities  with 
corresponding  words  of  the  Coptic.  Rougd,  Vi- 
conite  Emmanud  de,  Chrestomathie  ^gyptienne,  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom- 
panied with  a  running  commentary;  also  a  gram- 
matical  compendium.  Birch,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
Hieroilyphics,  Hieroglyphic  Grammar,  andseleCUd 
Egyptian  Texts ;  published  in  vol  v.  of  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place,  The  same  volume  contains  I^fes- 
sor  Dietrich's  Comparison  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  Roots,  and  Bunsen's  Comparison  of 
Old  and  New  Egyptian  Words  with  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian,  Brugsch,  H.,  A.  Hem'y  Rhind's 
zwei  bHingue  Papyri,  hieratisch  und  demotisch, 
1865.  The  same,  translated  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  1863. 
Lepsius,  Richard,  Dns  bilingw  Dtkret  von  Kan- 
opus,  1867.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  IH.  Euergetes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1866.  It  contains  37  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  76  Unes  of  Greek,  both  in  exceUent  preserva- 
tion. This  addition  to  the  Egypto-Greek  vocal*- 
ukry  confirms  the  previous  reading  of  the  hleru- 
glyphics  by  the  school  of  ChampoUion.  The  same 
inscription  has  been  published  by  Dr.  S.  Ijeo 
Reinisch  and  E.  R.  Roesler,  under  the  title  Die 
zweiqyradiige  Inschrifl  von  Tanis,  1867.  Chabas 
P.,  V  Inscription  Hiei^glyj>hique  de  Rosette,  an- 
alysee  et  comparee  d  la  Version  Grecque,  1867. 
This  new  translation  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  ii 
made  for  the  purpose  of  phiblogical  oomparison 
with  that  of  Tanis.  A  valuable  Egypto-Greek 
glossary  is  appended  to  the  text. 

Monuments    and    Inscriptions,  -  •  L  HnltWa 
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JolMDMi,  AUdgfBilitcke  Tempelimehtiflen,  eip»- 
liidlj  froim  Edfti,  aod  the  fiunoof  battle  lecDei 
ti  Kanek,  arul  the  triumphal  galea  of  Medinet- 
Habu,  1867.  Boog^  £.  de,  Beeherchet  mt  k$ 
MomtmenU  ^^onpmt  aUnbuer  aum  tix  prtmieru 
DjfnatHu  dt  Mmilhim^  1866;  a  work  of  ehmi- 
•loglcal  value.  I^emani,  Dr.  C,  MowumtnU 
igyptUnt  du  Afutee  dAndquUes  dei  Payi-Ba*  d 
lAid€;MiMwmemUd^laVUCii!ik^l9l^,  Bnigich, 
H.,  RecutU  dt  ManumeiUt  J^g^iptUnt,  1862-^. 
Beiniach,  S.,  DU  jEgigftUchen  DtnkmdUr  in  Mir- 
amarf  1865.  Tbeee  autiquitiea  are  chiefly  fiine- 
raaL  Rhind,  A.  Henrjr,  Thebet,  %U  Tomb$  and 
their  TenanU,  1862.  dark,  Edwud  L.,  Djkth, 
or  the  HometUad  of  the  Natumt,  186<1,  a  popular 
account  of  Egyptian  diBcovcriea. 

Hittory  and  Gettgraphy.  —  Diimichen,  J.,  6^60- 
^n^phiti^e  Jneehr^fUn  aUdyyptitcher  Denhmdier^ 

1866,  and  Hiatorieche  Jnichr\ften  aUdgmtiicher 
DenkmSkr.lWl,  Bmg/tOi,  H., HiUoire cFj^ffypte, 
voL  L  1859,  oompriaing  E^pt  under  her  native 
■OTvraigns;  voL  ii.  ii  now  in  preai.  Hartmann,  Dr. 
B.,  Geognqthie  und  Naturyeachiehte  der  Nil- 
Utnder,  1865.  Kiemer,  Alfred  von,  jEgypUn; 
Phytieche  Geographies  JCthnographie,  AgrikuUur, 
1868.  This  work  ia  devoted  chiefly  to  modern 
EmL  Parthey,  6.,  Zur  Erdhunde  des  alien 
MgypUne,  1859 ;  with  mapa  according  to  Herodo- 
toa,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thoritiea.  Petherick,  John,  Egypt^  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1861.  Chabaa,  F.,  Voyage 
tfun  £gypUen  en  Syrie,  en  Phenide,  en  P^i/eilme, 
cm  XIV^  aiiele  aeant  noire  ere,  tradueHon  am- 
alytiqne  ^tm  pc^ynu  du  Muaee  Britannique, 
IMfl. 

Chronology,^H\atkM,  £.,  On  the  Varioui  Yean 
and  Montiu  tn  uee  among  the  Egypiianey  1865. 
Lauth,  ¥t.  Joe.,  Der  30  Dynattieen  ManeAu% 
von  Menee  trie  Jmoni,  1865.  Brugich,  H.,  Jfo- 
teriaux  pour  eervir  d  la  Reoontiruadon  du  Oalen- 
drier  dee  Jndene  ^gyptiene,  1864.  Pafaner,  Wil- 
liam, EgypHan  Chronicles,  teith  a  Harmony  of 
Sacred  and  Egyptian  Chronology; — an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  «*Oki  Chnmicle,*' 
and  to  fix  the  era  of  Menes  at  2224  b.  c.,  about 
Ihe  time  of  Terah.  Henne  von  Saigana,  Dr.  An- 
ion, Manethdt,  die  Originee  unterer  Geechichte 
und  Chronologie,  1865;  a  higtily  fandful  work. 
Lieblein,  J.,  JEgypHeche  Chronologie,  1863.  Lep- 
aua,  R.,  £^6er  einige  Beruhrungtpunkte  der 
A'gypHechen,  GriedUtchen,  und  Botuitcktn  Ckro- 
H4ogie,  1859.  Alto,  by  the  lame,  a  monograph, 
t^her  die  Manethonitche  BeeUmmung  des  Uinfangs 
der  Jfgyptischen  Geschichte,  1857.  Dtimichen,  J., 
AltdgyptiMChe  Kidendtiinechrifttn^  1866.  i>myth, 
C.  Piazzi,  Uft  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 

1867.  Profciaor  Smyth,  of  the  University  of 
Rdinburgh,  and  Astronomer-Royal  fin*  Scotland, 
4Mnt  t^  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1865,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematial  measurements 
tad  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careAil  study  of  all  prfr- 
vious  measurements  and  observations,  and  he  was 
Aimished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem 
Kienoe.  His  results,  in  the  main  confirming,  and 
hi  some  points  correctuig,  those  of  CoL  Howard 
7yse  and  Mr.  Perring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  oontribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
sktgical  and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thcwity  is  weakened  by  the  fimeiftil  and  extravagant 
Iheof  ios  of  thi  author.    Soanel  is  the  orientation 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  Proibnor  Smyth  found 
the  diflbwnoe  between  the  direction  of  its  entrance 
passage  and  the  present  aatronomioal  meridian  tc 
be  less  than  5'.  His  determination  of  the  latitude 
of  the  pyrsmid  Is  29°  58'  bV\  He  regards  the 
whole  structure  aa  a  symbolioal  standard  for  a  uni- 
versa]  metrology,  anticipating  by  thousands  of  yean 
the  eiactest  detenninations  of  modem  science,  - 
"  the  linear  standard  founded  on  the  earth*8  axis 
of  rotation;  the  weight  and  capacity  measure  ou 
an  empfoyment  of  the  whole  earth's  mean  density; 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surfooe  tem 
perature  of  the  whole  earth;  and  the  time  stand 
ard  on  the  pneesdon  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  well-chosen  polai 
with  an  equatorial  star."  AU.  thees  standards 
Professor  Smyth  believes  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  mat>erials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  passage,  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
ooiBBac  therein  contained;  aikl  he  traees  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimensions  c<  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrofogy  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  original  archi- 
tect or  founder  of  the  pyramid.  The  date  of  tlie 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  B.  a  FoUowing  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  a  Draoonis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  had  reference  in  the 
angie  or  dip  of  its  entrance  or  tube,  he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescribed  position  at  about 
2200  B.  c.  and  8400  b.  c.;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  Pleiades,  whose  <* sweet  influences*'  wen 
so  noted  among  the  ancienta,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  ^  Taun 
with  the  right  aacension  and  north  pohr  distance 
of  a  Draoonit,  he  reaches  the  mean  date  of  217(^ 
B.  c. 

But  if  the  bulkier  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  Souphis  or  Chefre  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  neariy  3000  b.  c, 
long  before  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Prof.  Smyth  endeavon  to  meet  this 
difBculty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list;  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  William  Osbura  in  his  Monumental 
Hittory  of  Egypt,  he  abbreviutes  and  condenses 
the  earlier  dynasties.  But  monumental  evidences 
unknown  to  Osbura,  and  overlooked  by  Smyth, 
point  to  a  diiftrent  conclusion.  The  most  impor> 
tant  recent  additions  to  the  matfrials  of  Egyptiaa 
Chronology  are  the  **  Tablet  of  Memphis  or  Sak- 
tirah  *'  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  the**Se 
thot  Tablet;*  discovered  at  Abydoa  by  M.  Di'imV- 
chen.  These  tablets,  collated  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Turin  papyrus,  foroish  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  Lep- 
sius,  Brugsch,  and  othen,  phu»  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ ;  Mr. 
Poole,  a  century  later,  in  1340  b.  c.  But  evei 
this  bitter  date  will  require  that  Egyptian  obronul- 
ogy  be  carried  back  somewlua  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  order  to  pro 
vide  for  the  seventy-six  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Sethoe.  That  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutively,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  deariy 
indJaitea.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Ramwes,  is  ofiering  homage  to  his  royal  predeces- 
sors, whose  csrtouches  are  arrsnged  in  three  par- 
allel lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  firet  column; 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verSSed  by  a  oompar 
isoD  with  other  monuments,  the  order  of  the  ew^ 
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looohei  b  found  to  be  strictly  historical.  This 
Ablet  must  be  iiccepted  as  an  oflicial  list  of  tlie 
Kgular  and  legitimate  dxnasties  of  old  Egypt,  as 
these  were  xeoognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  of  Sakkarah  and 
SethoSf  with  the  Turin  papyrus,  fill  out  the  eariier 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy; 
and  an  average  for  the  seventy-^ix  reigns  prior  to 
Sethos  I.  will  place  Meues  at  least  3000  b.  c. 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  detenninatlon  of 
Egyptian  chron(J(^  are  accumulating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Poole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

JUUt/ion.  —  Sharpe,  Samuel,  EffigjHnn  Mythol^ 
ogy  and  Kgypdan  Ckrisiianity^  1863.  Lepsius, 
B.,  JElUsie  TezU  des  Todtenbuchi^  1867.  Koug^, 
E.  de,  Zre  RUuel  Funeraire  des  Ancitns  £g^- 
ieas,  1866.  Chabas,  F.,  Le  ChajAtit  VJ.  du 
Riktel  £ffyptien^  1863.  Pleyte,  W.,  £tude  sur  U 
ChapUrt  126  du  Ritud  Funeraire^  1866.  Birch, 
S.,  Tht  Funereal  Ritual^  the  first  complete  tnuis- 
iation  of  this  important  text-book  of  the  Egyptian 
fiuth ;  see  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's  KyypCs  Place  in 
C/tdeenal  Hittory.  Pleyte,  W.,  La  RtUtfian  des 
Pre-Jsraeiites^  1862.  Beaunsgard,  Ollivier,  Les 
DivutUes  ^gyptiennes^  leur  Onffine^  leur  CuUe^  tt 
won  Expandon  dans  U  Mondtj  18G6.  The  work  of 
Dr.  L^eius  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  known  text  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods.  These  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  reposed  under  various  forms,  in  the 
larger  text  translated  by  Vr.  Blreh. 

Valuable  articles  on  Egx  ptology  may  be  found 
in  the  Revue  Archeobffique^  the  Joumtilqf  ^acred 
LUemUtre^  the  BibUutheca  Sacra^  the  Melanyes 
]^gypU4ogiques  of  M.  Chabas,  the  TransadUms  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  the  Abhandlungen  ckr 
Akad,  d.  Wissenschq/ien  zn  BerHn^  and  especially 
u  the  Zeitsckrijt  Jur  Agyptische  Sprache  vnd 
AtUrtkwnskvmde^  published  monthly  at  Berlin,  and 
jdited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  Brugsch.      J.  P.  T. 

BGYFTIAN  Ol?^,  maac.;  nn?D,  fem. : 
^fy^rrioff,  hrfvwrlai  'jEgypHus), EOT:ih'IANS 

vOn^lD,    masc.;n'inVQ,    fern.;     0^?!?: 

A^TiWiot,  yyfwaiMS  AJy&rrov''  jEgigatUf  jEgypHa 
muUeres),  Natives  of  Egypt.  The  word  most 
sommouly  rendered  Egyptians  (MUsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
10  translated  in  many  cases.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Acts  xxi.  38,  an  Egyptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tumult  in  the  procuratorship 
of  Fdix,  whom  the  Roman  chiliareh  at  first  sup- 
posed might  be  Pftul,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Joeqihus  giw  an  account 
1^  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  appeared  in  the  time  of  Felix  (B.  J,  ii. 
18,  §  5,  and  Ant,  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  other 
nqMcts  the  Jewish  historian  seems  to  be  hardly 
less  at  variance  with  himsdf  in  the  two  passages, 
khan  with  Luke*8  account.  In  B,  J.  ii.  13,  |  5, 
Joeephus  relates  that  a  juggler  (ydiis)i  whom  he 
also  denominates  6  Atyvwriosi  having  procured  for 
limaakf  the  rpputation  'k  a  prophet,  1^  a  multitude 
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of  about  30,000  men  out  of  the  desert  ti>  the  MoulI 
of  Olives,  and  promised  them  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fidl  down  at  his  command;  but 
Felix  fell  upon  them,  the  Egyptian  fled  with  a  fow 
men  (/act*  6\iym¥\  most  of  his  foUowers  were  slait 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (ri 
\otwhv  wKrjBot)  dispersed.  In  his  AnL  xx.  7,  § 
6,  Josephus  states  that  this  Egyptian  came  tc 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  gc 
out  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  he 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  mentioned ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  attack  of  Fdix,  and  in 
that  connection  says  merely  that  400  of  the  i^yp- 
tian's  adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tive, without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  points 
of  apparent  disagreement  here  are,  that  in  one  case 
the  Egyptian  brings  the  people  from  the  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Oiivefi,  in  the  other,  from  Jerusalem: 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
are  shun  or  taken  priauiien;  in  the  other,  that  the 
number  of  the  slain  amounts  to  oi  Jy  400,  that  of 
the  ]»iBonerB  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tholuck  argues 
{GlavbwUrdiykeit  der  evangtL  GtschickU^  pp. 
169,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credibility  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  dififerenoes  by  having  re- 
course to  supposition  or  combination.  Under  this 
rule,  we  may  view  the  case  thus:  "  The  E^jptian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  tiearii  (Luke's  eutdptoi)^ 
and  a  rabble  bad  also  attached  themselTes  to  him ; 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thither  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  oitire  multitude  i&ight 
amount  to  about  30,000  men.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  together 
most  of  than.  Only  a  smaller  company  belonged 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicarU ;  the  attack  of  the  Komart  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  with  the  4000  of  whom  Luke  tpeaks,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert ;  the  remaining  mass,  i.  «.,  rh 
wA^tfos,  of  whidi  the  first  passage  of  Josephns 
speaks,  dispersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self; and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts."  U. 

B'HI  Ony  [brother,  i.  e,  friend,  of  Jehovah, 

Ges.]:  'ATxfjt  [Alex.  Atx^'^']  ^'<^«)f  head  of 
one  of  the  Beqjamite  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  BeJah  according  to  the 
I JCX.  version  of  that  passage.    He  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  DH^nhJ,  in  the  list  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38,  and  if  so,  Ahihram  is  probably  the  right 
name,  as  the  fomily  woe  called  AhiramiUs.  hx  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

nnr]H,  Aharah,  and  perhaps  also  XySTX^  Ahoidi, 
in  ver.  4  ('Axui*  l^^-^  and  in  Cod.  Vatie.  [?] 

*KX^\  ^jnS  CAx«4)»  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "JPiy 
(*A({p),  Aher,  1  bhr.  vii.  12.     These  fluctuaaona 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  origuia] 
copies  were    partly  effiused    by  time  or   iigory 
[Bechek;  Chbokxclbs.]  A  C  U. 

B'Hm)  ("nnW  \wmn\ :  fAi^.j  tM\  [AW 

AficiS,  AS; I  Joseph.  *H^v3i?ff:  Aod,  [Ahod[\),  like 
Qera,  an  henditaiy  name  among  the  Beqjaniitea. 

L  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandsoi 
of  Beivamin  the  Platriareh  (1  Chr.  viL  JO.  Tiii.  6*. 
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)l.  I'AiS:  Aod.]  Ehud,  the  4on  of  Gtn  (H^S  : 
rripdi  Oera ;  three  others  of  the  naDie,  Gen.  xlvi. 
11;  a  Sam.  xW.  6;  1  Chr.  viu.  8),  of  the  tribe  of 
Beijamin  (Judg.  iiL  16,  maig  ^mm  <^  Jemiui," 

bat  Tid.  Geien.  Ijex.  lub  ▼.  ]^P^32l),  the  aecond 
judge  of  the  lanelitei  (b.  a  1336).  In  the  Bible 
he  U  not  called  a  Judge,  but  a  deliverer  (L  c):  so 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  aU  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
97).  As  a  Bei\jamite  be  was  speeiallj  chosen  to 
destioj  Eglon,  who  had  established  hiinself  in  Jer- 
ieho,  whidi  was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
tribe.  [fioLOK.]  In  Josephus  he  iq>pean  as  a 
joung  man  (ifcayfar)>  He  was  very  strong,  and 
Iflft-Iuuided.  So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  margin,  «*shut  of  his  right  hand.*' 
The  words  are  differently  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  (1),  are 
Taigum,  Joseph.,  Syr.  (impoUm)^  Arab,  {midum), 
and  Jewish   writers    genamlly;    Ciyet.,   Buxtorf^ 

Parkh.,  Geaen.   (tn^pec&tw):   derivation  of  "HldM 

flmn  *^QH,  the  htter  only  in  Ps.  Ixix.  15,  iriiere 

it  ==  to  shut  For  (2),  LXX.  (i/i^iS^^toi),  Vulg. 
(fw  tiirdgue  monu  pro  dextrd  utebaiur)^  Com.  a 
LAp.,  Bonflper,  Patrick  (cf.  w§pi94^iosi  Horn.  JL 
xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Jph,  7, 43);  Judg.  xx.  16,  sole  re- 
currence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Beqjamites, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  choeen  for  a  physical  drfect.    As  regards  Ps. 

Izix.  16,  it  is  uiged  that  HQ^  may  :=oorofio=s 

'^aeno ;  hence  "^^H  =  apertus  =  espedUnSf  q.  d. 
^  eapeditd  dextrd ;  or  if  **  cZatisui,"  dauttu  dextrd 
=  cinetue  dextrd  =  wcpi3^(tos,  ambidexter  (vid. 
PoL  5yn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger  torn 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  For  Ehud^s  adrentures  see  Eg- 
lon; and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raelites, see  Judges.  T.  E.  B. 

E'KEBf^f?.?  [arooemyt9>,perh.=onefrafBS- 

platUed,  foreigner]:  *Aic6p;  [Ctomp.  'Ik^:] 
Ackar),  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  Hezron  and  Jerahmed  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

BK'REBEL  QEttpe^k;  [Vat.  Sin.  Zype- 
6i|A:1  Peah.  A^^;  c\  %^  Ecrabai:  Yulg.omito), 

•M  phoe  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18  only,  as  **  near  to 
Chusi,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur; "  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Pkin  of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syriac  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
AcmU>nn^  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onoma*' 
tteon  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Aerabattine^ 
and  still  standing  as  Ahrabih,  about  6  miles  south- 
«wi  of  NabUu  (Shechem),  in  the  Wady  MakfA- 
riyeA,  on  the  n»d  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  304,  and  Map).  Hiough  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4,  iii.  8, 
§  5,  Ac.),  neither  the  place  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  they  must  not  be  con- 
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o  *  There  is  a  play  on  this  msMdng  as  well  as  the 

iDOiMl  of  the  name  in  Zepb.  U.  4  O'^Ti]!  I*^")!?^), 

ady  sUlghlly  apparent  in  the  A.  Y .   The  Vnig.  lenilnds 
m  ef  the  vetlial  sasmismm  In  its  Aecanm  eraauabitur 

H. 
»  Bks  LXX.  In  both  BfSS.,  and  JosepbiM  (JjH.  ri 


founded  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  icath 
of  Judah.  [Akrabbim  ;  Arabattuie;  Maalbh- 

ACItiVUBlM.]  0. 

BK'ROK  (rT75  [eradUxiUon^y.  i,  'A«ar 
M^ir;  [1  Sam.  ▼.  lO/xvU.  62i*t.  Rom.  Vat  Alex. 
Avicdkuw;  to  Rom.  Vat  I  Sam.  vi.  16,  vii.  14; 
Jer.  XXV.  20,  FA.^  AjcKopw:]  Accaron  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Acrtm]),  one  of  the  fire  towns  belonging 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north- 
eriy  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  Skefduh. 
It  f^  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [11,]  45,  46; 
Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  border,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  J.ibmebl  ( Yebna).  We 
afterwards,  however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered 
little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally  beiouged,  for  be- 
fore the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  lull  possessioa 
of  the  Philistinn  (1  Sam.  v  10).  Ekron  was  the 
last  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its 
return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at 
either  A^dod  or  Gath.^  From  Ekron  to  Beth- 
SHEMEAH  was  a  straight  highway.  Henceforward 
EkrcH)  appears  to  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  9 
K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxf.  20).  Except  the  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-cebub  existing  there 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3, 6, 16),  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Ekron  fix>m  any  other  town  of  this  district — it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing complete  the  references  to  it^  [1  Sam.  ri.  16, 
17,  vii.  14;]  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  is. 
6,  7. 

*AHr^  the  modem  representati^-e  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  mUes  S.  W.  of  RmnUh,  and  3  due  £. 
of  Yebnn^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  W(uly  Suntr.  "  The  village  cotitains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  retnnant  of  antiquity, 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  llie  pkJn 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appeanwce,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Uandb.  p. 
275;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  u.  169;  Rob.  u.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  (  Yebnn)  and  Beth-sbemesh 
{Ain  Shtnu\  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomnttioon  (s.  v.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Tunis  Strato 
nis,  Cflesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron  (1 
Mace.  X.  89,  only)  bestowed  with  its  borders  {rk 
SpM  o^r^r)  by  Alexander  Baks  on  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabeus as  a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known 
in  the  AGddle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekron ftes  appears  in  Josb.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.     In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 

g«|.r-"theEkronite;"  in  the  ktter  D>yiJJ^ 

G. 


§  1),  f  utetitate  Asoalon  for  Ekron  thronghoat  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v  10-12).  In  sapport  of  this  It 
should  be  remarked  that,  aooordiog  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  wers  given  fbr  Akke> 
loo,  uioogh  it  Is  omitted  from  the  detailed  oamtivv 
of  th«  Joom^lngs  of  the  aik.  There  an  other  fan* 
portent  dUfcrsnees  between  the  LXX.  ani  lfel>rB« 
texts  of  this  transaction.    See  espedally  v«r.  6 
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SK'BONITES,       THB        (Wpyn, 

K§L  -irc«-;  Comp.  'Aitap€»wrtu:]  Acearomia). 
e  inhahitanto  of  £kroQ  (Josh.  xiii.  S;  1  Sam.  r. 
10).  In  the  latter  psMue  Um  LXX.  read  *«£ah- 
kalonitfli."  W.  A.  W. 

B^A  CH\a:  Jofaman),  1  Esdr.  ix.  87. 
[Elam.] 

EL'ADAH  (n*T^^t^  [vhom  God  adorns;  or 
Ett  iGod'i)  attire,  flint]':  *EXaSa,  [VaUAooSa;] 
Alex.  EXfoSa:  Elada)^  a  deioendant  of  Ephraim 
through  Shuthelah  (1  Ghr.  vii.  30). 

EXAH.  1.  (ri^loakatt€relniUh]rHkd; 
Joseph.  "HKuMoti  ^^)i  the  aon  and  suoceaaor  of 
Baasba,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8-11);  his  reign 
laited  for  liUle  more  than  a  jear  (oomp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  waa  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the 
houae  of  hii  steward  Arza,  who  was  probably  a 
eoniederate  in  the  plot.  This  occurred,  according 
to  Joiephui  {AnL  viii.  12,  §  4),  while  his  army  and 
officers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israd  (2 
K.  XF.  30,  XTii.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

BTiAH.  L  (nbH  [oaJbor  terebmth] :  'HXir ; 
[in  1  Chr.  *HXir,  Comp.  AJd.  'Hkdi]  Eta),  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i. 
62 j.  By  Knobel  {Gtnau,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
oompared  with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.     [Dmuc] 

2.  Shlmei  ben-Elah  (aocur.  Ela,  H^^:  'HKi) 

was  Solomon's  commissariat  oflSoer  in  Bei\jamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18). 

3.  CASa;  [Vat  Hpo^cu,  HAa;  Comp.  *HXif :] 
Alex.  A\a),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  wore  called  Kenaz  or 
Uknaz;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if  Kenaz 
was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Edomite 
«'  dukes." 

4.  ('HX^;  [Vat  om.;]  Alex.  HAa),  son  of 
LazI,  a  Beigamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the 
chiefr  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

BOEi AH,  THK  VALLEY  OP  (n^MH  ppj 
B  VaiUy  of  the  Terebinth :  i^  icoi\ks  *HA(£,*  or 
T^j  9pu6st  once  iy  rp  KoikdZn  VaUis  Tertbinthi), 
a  valley  in  (not  <*  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  which 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the  Philistines 
when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvU.  2,  19). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general  indica- 
tions of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Soooh 
of  Judab,  uid  Azekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than 
any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may  be  gath- 
ered fix>m  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socob  has 
been  with  great  probability  identi6ed  with  Suwei- 
kefij  near  to  Beit  NeHf,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jibtin  and  Gaaa, 
among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  not 
br  from  where  they  b^gin  to  descend  into  the  great 
Philistine  Pbun.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wady  e»-Swnt,  or  Valley  of  the  Ac»- 
eia,  which  runs  off  in  a  N.  W.  direction  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Bekw 
Smeeikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadjs,  burge 
tboo^  inierior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
sf  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  qiaoe  of  not 
«ss  than  a  mile  wide,  cultivated  in  flelds  of  grain. 
Itt  the  oeiitre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed 
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with  round  pebbles,  and  botdend  by  the 
bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 


There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
VaUey  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  bat 
the  terebinth  (BtUm)  appears  to  be  plentiAil  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  lan^  specimens  m 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  not  A  mile  down  the  \-aUey  from 
Suweikeh  is  Teil  Zakariyek,  which  Schwarx  (p. 
102)  and  Van  de  VeUe  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  oouU  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the.  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekntn  u 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles,  distant  from 
Soooh.  For  the  valley,  see  Kob.  u.  90,  21;  Van 
de  VeUe,  ii.  191;  Porter,  Handb.  pp.  249,  250 
280.  [See  also  Bitter's  6'eo^.  of  PaUatkt^, 
Gage's  trans,  iii.  241;  Porter's  (jiant  CUUt,  Ac, 
p.  222;  Bob.  PAys.  Geogr.  p.  117;  and  the  rcfaw 
ences  under  Da vu>,  at  t^he  end.] 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topognphical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  shouU 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot  The  Philistines 
were  between  Soooh  and  Azekah,  at  £phes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelitea  were  in  the 

4i  valley  "  (p99)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  **the  ravine''  or 

«'  the  glen"  (K^IH),  was  between  the  two  armies 
(ver.  2,  3).  Agam  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pursued 
the  PhilistuMS  **  UU  you  come  to  <  the  ravine  * " 
(the  same  word).  There  is  evidently  a  marked 
difierence  between  the  **  valley  "  and  the  **  ravine," 
and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  phice. 

'Vhe  traditional  '*  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  b 
the  Wady  Beit  Hanima^  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  Samuel  The  scene  of  David's  con- 
flict in  pointed  out  a  Uttle  north  of  the  **  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  "  and  dose  to  the  traces  of  the  old 
paved  road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin,  and  otherwise  does  not  oomqiond  with  the 
narrative  of  the  text  G. 

EXAM  (Db'^r  :  pn  Gen.,]  'EXc^,  [Alex. 
AiAc^i;  in  1  Chr.,  Jer.  xHx.,  Ea.,  Dan.  (Theodot), 
AiAdtfi;  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Alex.i  FA.^  omit,  Ales.! 
Aid.  AoiS^ir;  in  Is.,  Bom.  EAo^roi;  xi.  11,  Vat 
AtAo^ciroi,  Alex.  AiAcvuroi;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6,  Vat 
Alex.  EAafMiTou;  Dan.  viii.  2  (IJCX.),  *EAvfuif :] 
jEUim  [Gen.  xiv.  KlamittB\  Jer.  xxv.  25,  A'^m]), 
like  Aivn,  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  — the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9;  Is.  xi  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  6;]  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  84^39;  Ea. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  will  be  so  treated  m 
this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  prov- 
ince lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  af  Penis 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gi\'es  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  Ac.),  and  which  ii  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  S, 
§  12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  Ac.).  It  indudes  a  portioa 
of  the  mountainous  country  sepaimting  between  tht 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  lable-land  d 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  km  timet 
at  the  foot  of  the  raog^.  between  it  and  the  'Rgria 
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lh«  pMng*  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  pUoes  Shu- 
ihan  (Sum)  in  **Uie  proviiioe  of  £km,''  may  be 
KQgaided  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  whi^  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Ely- 
mseans  in  this  district  (Stnb.  xi  13,  §  6,  zvL  1, 
§  17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  Plm.  H.  NM,  26,  Ac.),  as 
well  as  by  the  combinations  in  whidi  £lam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Is.  zxi.  2;  Es.  znii. 
24).  It  iq>pearB  ftx>m  Gen.  x.  22  that  this  coun- 
try was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem, 
closely  allied  to  the  Aranueans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important 
power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  r^on.  Not 
only  Is  *' Chedor-laomer,  king  of  Elam/*  at  the 
bead  of  a  settled  government,  and  able  to  make 
war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  fivm  his 
own  country,  but  he  manifestly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a  number  of  other  kings,  among 
whom  we  even  find  Amiaphel,  king  of  Shinar,  or 
Babybnia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  eariy  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  phoe  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either 
Babylon  or  Aesyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  oomi- 
try  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  coital,  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  maintained,  throughout  almost  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.  IVaccs  are  even  thought  to 
have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  himself,  whom 
some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an  early  Babyk>- 
uian  monarch,  who  is  called  the  "  Ravager  of  the 
West,'*  and  whose  name  reads  as  Kudurmapula, 
The  Elamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  Babylon  and  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Elam  during  the  period  of  their  greatness  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  sul^ect  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  fix>m  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence. But  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowledge one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  \b  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
ha\'e  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Babyfonian 
arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  Is  clearly  a  "  province  " 
of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar*s  time  (Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  been  sul^ect  to 
Babylon  at  least  from  the  fbign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Ely MAIS.]  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
80-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-25)  foresaw,  was 
probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  last 
Kmblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to  their 
empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
loifether  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
l:>  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  Julneil  the 
Pcnians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  Hie  prophet 
Issiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxii.  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Klam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Babo- 
on; and  unless  we  are  to  regara  him  with  out 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosdy  for  Persia,  we 
oust  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
bvwtment  of  the  C3iald«u.  capital,  Elam  made 
x>mmon  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be- 
mme  merged  .n  the  Pernan  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
satrapy  (Herod.  iiL  91),  and  fimdahiiig  to  the 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Sua,  h« 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinai7  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Suushan.]  This  mark  of 
fevor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  only 
was  the  Magian  revolution  organized  and  carried 
out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  Elamitic  revolts  b  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Behistun  Inscr.  coL  i.  par. 
16,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these  ftitile  efforts. 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  abeady  obsen-ed  that  Elam  is  called 
C^issia  by  Herodotus,  and  Sustaiia  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  foruier  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  country,  llie 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive 
inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been  iu^ 
vaded  and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Baljylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  Ctuhiidt  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  CismiiB  {Kiaatoi)^  or  C(;Mwaos 
(KocrcTfluot),  and  formed  the  domiiumt  race,  whik 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  its 
primiUve  title  without  reference  to  subsequeLt 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  iLthiaputtu  are  baaed  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Coasffans  of  Susiana  with  tht  Chishite  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  G.  K. 

2.  [*lwx4Mf  ^^'1  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
IfyoinyAwAofiO  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of 
Meshelemiah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  [sons  of 
Asaph],  hi  the  time  of  Kmg  David  (1  Qa, 
xxvi.  3). 

3.  [AlKdfi;  Alex.  AtiKofi^]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Bemamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viiL  24). 

4.  ('Aixa^,  [AlAiLi,]  'HA^;  [in  Esr.  ii.  7, 
Vat.  MoXofi;  viu.  7,  Vat.  HAa;  Neh.  viL  12,  FA. 
EAo^;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Vat.  Iwo/iov;  viii.  33,  Akz. 
EKaut  Vat.  (with  foil,  word)  Atifiwuu']  ^^Elam 
[inl^.  viiL  7,  Alam ;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Demu,  viiL 
33,  Sola],)  "ChiMren  [sons]  of  Elun,"  iSene- 
EUtm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 
Esdr.  V.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  femily,  She- 
chanuh,  son  of  Jehlel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his 
eflbrts  against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

people  (x.  2,  Cetib,  DViI^,  01am),  and  six  of  the 
Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists 
of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  ind  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  uot  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  perwns.  No  such  place  as  Elam 
in  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bibb  ai 
In  the  OnomatUoon  of  Eusebius,  nor  lias  sluee 
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twBoiMiid  M  etiitiiig  in  the  oonntry.  We  may 
Ihweiate  oonclude  thiii  it  wm  a  penon. 

6.  In  the  tame  Ikti  is  a  eeoood  Ekm,  whoee 
noB,  to  the  same  nuinber  m  in  Uie  (brmer  cMe, 
rataned  with  Zenihbabel  (£cr.  iL  SI;  Neh.  Tii. 
84),  and  wliich  for  the  nke  of  diatineiion  is  called 

-the  other  Ekm"    OITS   D^^^J:  *HKafJp, 

'HAa^ttuL>;  [Comp.  'HA^  "^  AlA^  ^•pos-] 
./Elam  abtr).  The  coincidence  of  the  naniUen  ia 
tuiious,  and  alao  auaptdooa. 

6.  [BoDL  Yat  om.;  Alex.  AiAo^;  Comp.  Aid. 
*EA(^:  JEtanL]  One  of  the  prieats  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiaii  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jeniaalem  (Neh.  ziL  42).  G. 

BXAMITES  {^J^K  '  [V«t.  HXattmoi  for 
ilcuMuoi;  Comp.  *£A.a^rai;]  'EA.v/Muoif  Strab. 
PtoL:  ^lamitoB),  Thia  word  ia  found  only  in 
EE^^  iv.  9;  and  ia  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagmt  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  aa  a 
gloM  upon  "  Susanchites,**  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamitea  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam;  they  were 
deacendants  of  Shem,  and  perhapa  drew  their  name 
torn  an  actual  man,  Klam  (Gen.  z.  22).  It  has 
been  obaer>'ed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamitea  yielded  before  a  Coassan  or  Cuahite  in- 
rasiou.  They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  p.^acea  them  (zi. 
13,  §  6;  zvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (rl.  3).  LitUe  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  ciutcps,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skillful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "  the  bow  of  Elam  **  (xlix.  85), 
while  the  former  says  that  *'  EJam  bore  the  quiver  " 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  hi  this  phu»,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariotM.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with 
peculiar  tenacity;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  langtuige, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  bter  aeems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeons.  In  Jud. 
i.  6  the  name  b  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Ely- 
>LJCAK8.  G.  R. 

EL'ASAH  (n<py^  [God  created]:  'H\- 
ardi  EUua),  1.  One  of*  the  Bene-Pashur  [sons 
of  PaahurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wifo  (Kara,  X.  22).  In  the  apocry- 
phal Eadiaa,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Tauas. 

S.  ('EA.«a<rc(y,  Alex.  EAco^op;  [FA.  EXca^ofi; 
Oomp.  *EXc«(<ra]  )•  Son  of  Shapnan ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  after  the  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elasah  is  precislely  the  same  name  aa  Eleabah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

EOiATH.  E'LOTH  (hVh,  HiVj?  [Irees, 
osrh.  pahn4rttM^  Gea. ;  the  former  a  ooDective  sin- 
gular, and  benoe=idural] :  Kihdw,  K\xJiB\  [KIkM^ 
J  K.  zlT.  22,  Vat  AiA«^  Alex.  EAfl^tf;  2  K.  zvi. 
I,  S  Chr.  viiL  17,  Alez.  AiXo^;]  Joaeph.  AnL 
idkm^i  Elatky  AUaih^  jElath^  AUa)^  the  name 
if  a  toini  of  the  land  of  £dom,  commonly  men- 
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tioned  together  with  Eziohoxbi  d,  jind  aitoite  al 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gul^  which  waa  thenos 
called  the  Elanitk  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  timea  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom,  when  >*  he 
put  garriaona  in  Edom,  throughout  all  Edom  pat 
he  garriaona,  and  all  they  of  E^om  became  Uavid*i 
acrvanU'*  (2  Sam.  viu.  14).  We  find  the  pfawe 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon*a  navy, 
"•  in  Eziongeber,  which  ia  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shors 
i>f  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  Umd  of  Edom  '*  (1  K.  iz. 
26;cf.2Chr.  viu.  17).  It  was  apparenUy  included 
in  the  revolt  of  Edom  againat  Joram  recorded  in  2 
K.  viiL  20;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah,  who 
u  built  Elath,  and  reatorrd  it  to  Judah  '*  (ziv.  22; 
[2  Chr.  zxri.  2]).  After  thia,  however,  *«Keriu 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  diave  out  the 
Jewa  from  Elath,  and  the  Syriana  came  to  Elath 
and  dwelt  there  to  thia  day  **  (zri.  6).  From  thia 
time  the  place  ia  not  mentioned  until  the  Boman 
period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of 
the  aouth,  and  the  reaidence  of  a  Christian  biahip. 

The  Arabic  name  b  EyUk  (aUbl). 

In  the  geography  oS  Arabia,  Eylrh  forma  the 
eztreme  northon  limit  of  Uie  province  of  the  Hyas 
(El-Makreezee,  KhUat;  and  Afardgnl,  s.  v.;  ef. 
Arabia),  and  ia  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  ojf  the  country.  According  to  se\'eial  native 
writers  the  district  of  Eyldi  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda*,  siud  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekitea  (the  fint  Amalek).  1  be  town 
itself,  however,  b  stated  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makreezee's 
Kkitat^  s.  ▼. ;  Caittsin*s  KBtfti  sar  r//tsf.  det  Arab^g, 
i.  23).  The  Amalekitea,  if  we  may  credit  the 
writinga  of  Arab  hiatoriana,  paased  in  the  earliesi 
times  fifom  the  noghborhood  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the  greater 
part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Arabia 
Petnea.  Future  researches  may  trace  m  these 
fragmenta  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenidana.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter  people 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  tbe  Phceni- 
cians  a  mixed  Cushito  settlement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  developed 
in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  Imk  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  from  Eziongeber  and  Elath,  and  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen?  [See  Arabia; 
Caphtok;  MizKAiM.]  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  cf 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoahaphat. 

By  the  Greeka  and  Kooians,  Ebdh  was  called 
•EXaKo  (Ptol.  V.  17,  §  1),  MXoMS  (Strabo,  zvi. 
768;  Plin.  v.  12,  n.  32).  Under  theur  rule  it 
lost  its  former  importance  with  the  transferenoe  of 
its  trade  to  other  porta,  such  aa  Berenice,  Myoa 
Hormoa,  and  Arsinoe;  but  in  Mohammedan  times 
it  again  became  a  phMje  of  some  note.  It  k  now 
quite  insignificant.  It  lies  on  tbe  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road, 
or  ^Akabah  named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reoosi- 
stracted,  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Toobon,  who  ruled  £g7|4 
from  about  A.  d.  840  to  848.  £.  S.  P. 

•  Near  the  present  'Akabah,  at  the  head  of  tb 
Elanitio  Gul^  are  **  extensive  moonda  of  mbbiik 
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Ititffmttng  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  hero  utterir 
periahed,'*  remains  wliich  Dr.  Bobinaan  snpposes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Elata  {BibL  Ret.  i.  241, 1st 
ed.).  Stanley  {8.  ^  P,  p.  84)  thinks  that  Elath 
stood  on  the  spot  where  ^Akabah  itself  now  stands. 
See  also  burckhardt*s  JUisenj  p.  828.  It  may  be 
correct  to  comhine  the  two  statements,  inasmnch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  ita  modem  suooeasor.  The  propriety 
of  the  andeiit  name  (see  its  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  palm-groves  stiU  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. H. 

EL-BETU'EL  (b^H^S  b^=  God  of 
the  ffoute  of  God:  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 
'*  £1,*'  BoiO^X;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Domu$  Dei,  Syr. 
and  Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  ap- 
peared to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen. 
xxzv.  7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xzviii.,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  retum 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  venion  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  in  zzxv.  15.  [Bethel,  where  see 
noto,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

ELCI'A  CEXic(a)t  one  of  the  forefkthers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viil.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtftil.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  [with  5  Greek  MSS.]  has  Elkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

ELDAAH  (ny^^  wham  God  calk  [Ges.  j 
the  knoioing  o«e,  Fliik] :  *E\9ayd,  '£X8a8(<; 
[in  1  Chr.  Vat.,  EXXa8a,  Alex.  E\9aa:]  Eidaa ; 
Gen.  XXV.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the  hst,  in  order,  of 
the  sons  of  Midian.  The  name  does  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midian's  ofipring;  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  taken  the  appellaticm  has  yet  been 
found.  E.  S.  P. 

ELDAD  and  MEDAD  ("n^^t?  [tc*oei 
God  hots,  Ges.]:  *£\8a8  iccU  MwidnV Eldad  et 
}ftdnd)j  two  of  the  70  eklen  to  whom  was  com- 
municated the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  26).  Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taba^ 
nacle,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
g^  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  great  &ct  of  the  passage  is  the  more 
general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses;  and  the 
imphed  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  availalile  for  the 
en%htenment  and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  tiie  establishment 
of  *t  schools  of  the  prophets."  Tlie  drcumstanoe 
V  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition 
hat  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
ecitimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Oip- 
Ivity.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
iul  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
?f  hymns,  chanteil  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
lomp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

Fmm  Num.  x    25,  it  appears  that  the  gift  was 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continnciiii 
though  only  occasionally  devdoped  in  action. 

T.  E.  B. 

ELDER  OJy^:  vptirfi^epos:  temor).     Ths 
tcnn  elder  or  old  many  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im- 
ports, was  one  of  estensire  use,  as  an  official  title, 
amcnig  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  applied  to  various  offices;  Eliezer,  for  instance, 
is  described  as  the  *'  old  man  of  the  house,"  ».  e. 
the  mf^or-domo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2) ;  the  officers  of  Phiv- 
nob's  househokl  ((Sen.  L  7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Darid's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed ;  while  in  Es.  xxvii.  9,  the  "  old  men  of 
Gebal "  are  the  masUr-workmefL    As  betokening 
a  political  office,  it  l^)plied  not  only  to  the  Hdbrews, 
but  also  to  the  Eg^rptians  ((Sen.  1.  7),  the  Moabitci 
and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).     Wherever  a  pa- 
triarchal system  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the  eldet 
will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical faliric;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the  o/lr/  man)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.     That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xziv.  31;  IK.  xii.  6),  even  when  the 
term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.    At  what 
period  tiie  trensitk>n  occurred,  in  other  words,  when 
the  word  elder  acquired  an  official  signification,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.     The  earliest  notice  of  the 
eldevB  acting  in  concert  as  a  political  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.     We  need  not  asstmie  that 
the  crder  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  ratbei 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  in  short,  "  the  elden  of  Israel  '*  (Ex.  iu.  16, 
iv.  29)  had  been  the  tenate  (yepowriof  LXX.)  of 
the  people,  ever  since  they  hm  become  a  peopla 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  and  more  particularly  in  rdation  to 
the  people,  is  described   under  Congkeoation  ; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  m  much 
so  that  elderM  and  pto/^  are  occasionally  used  as 
eqtdvalent  tenns  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  19, 
21,*  1  Sam.  viil.  4,  with  7, 10, 19).     llieir  anthoi^ 
ity  was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  public  weal;  nor  did  the  people  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     When  tfa^ 
tribes  became  settled,  the  elden  were  distinguished 
by  difi^rent  titles  according  as  they  were  acting  » 
national  representatives  (**  elders  of  Israel,'*  1  Sun. 
iv.  3;  1  K.  viii.  1,  3;  ''of  the  land,*'  1  K.  xx.  7, 
"of  Judah,*'  2  K.  xxiU.  1;  Ez.  viU.  1),  as  district 
govemon  over  the  several  tribes  (I>eut.  xxxi.  28;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  magistrates  in  the  pro 
vincial  towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut 
xvi.  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (Deut  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  fit,  xxii. 
15;    Kuth  iv.  9,  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;   Jud.  x.  6): 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX.  26  ff.     They  retained  tLjir  position  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went:  under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi 
6;  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Siam. 
xvi*  4:  1  R.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  II);  during  the 
Captivity  (Jer.  xzix.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  retum  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x. 
8, 14);  under  the  Blaocabeoe,^  when  they  were  de 

a  Some  dlffleolty  arims  at  this  period  fhxn  the  no> 
ties  in  1  Mace.  zlT.  28  of  a  doubU  bodTt  i^yynu 
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KtStitd  B>nietiiiiei  as  the  tenate  {yaovata*  I  Maoe. 
liL  6;  3  Mace  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
nimmencement  of  the  Christiaa  en,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
sonnected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  dasses. 
[Samheprim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
Umes  with  the  Chief  PriesU  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
Umes  with  the  Chief  Prieste  and  the  Scribes  (Matt 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  69),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affiurs.  St  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  Tpt<rfivr4ptw  (Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  "  elders  " 
if  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue  sad  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Synagogue,  Bishop.      W.  L.  B. 

ELOSAD  Cry^S  [God  defender]:  'EA.i5: 
Elad)^  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
patriiirch  (the  second  Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a 
Kq)etition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his 
jrothers)  is  not  to  be  determined  (see  Bertheau, 
Oironik,  p.  82). 

ELBAXEH  (nby^  [whither  God  as- 
cefk/s,  G«s.]:  '£Aca\^;  {j^um.  xxxii.  37,  Rom. 
EXcoA^y,  Vat  EAcaAi)/u;  Is.,  Alex.  cA.aAi)o-cr:] 
Kle(ile)f  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pas- 
toral country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Keuben  {Sum.  xxxii.  3,  37).  We  k)se 
tight  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isuah  and  Jeremiah,  by 
b^  ci  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  &f  oabite  town, 
and,  as  befisre,  in  dose  connection  with  Heshbon 
(Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  lecn,  bearing  very 
neariy  their  andent  name,  El-A'al,  though  with  a 
modem  signification,  "  the  high,**  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
(^  a  rounded  hill,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  phun,  and  the  whcJe  of  the  southern 
Belka  (Burckh.  Syr.  p.  365;  Seetaen,  1854,  i.  467). 
It  is  from  this  commanding  sltuatico  that  it  doubt- 
less derives  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modem  Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
meaning.  G. 

ELEASA  {*Lktaffdl  Alex.  AXa<ra;  [Sin. 
excura:]  Laua),  a  place  at  iriiich  Judas  Maoca- 
jteoB  encamped  before  the  fittal  battle  with  Bac- 
shides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Maoe.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  &r  from  Azotus  (oomp.  15). 
Jowphuft  iAnL  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  Bethxetho,  by 
which  he  dsewhere  renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may 
be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Maoe. 
Ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occasion  (rii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  In 
this  connection  also  (see  ver.  19).  G. 

*  Some  ha^'e  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
AScura  (Behind,  Grotius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
ictoally  found.  According  to  Ewald  {Gesch.  hr. 
II  2,  870  AT.)  the  place  must  be  sought  not  &r 
cort-h  of  Jerusalem.     See  Riietschi  in  Herzog*s 

,  tod  irpctf/hfrvpot  t^  x«pa«;  ^"^  MP^^n  in  8 
L  8,  TffpowM  aol  vpca0vT«pot :  the  second  term 
^   Is  fttie  mm'*  pal  authorifelfls,  as  Is  perhaps 


Birtl-EncykL  iU.  760.  Judas  pursued  BMeMda 
as  &r  as  to  Azotus  (1  Maoe.  ix.  15),  but  bow  far  In 
foUowed  him  before  approaching  this  plaoe,  aat 
from  what  direction,  b  unknown.  H. 

ELE'ASAH(n^^^[Go(fiiM</e]:   eacv 

ad;  [Vat.  E^MsO  Elata)''  i*  Son  of  Helex,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  fiunily  of  HeaoL 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  {'EKcurd;  Alex.  EAccura;  [1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
Vat  SoXcurod;  ix.  48,  Vat.  Sin.  om.])  Son  of 
Kapha,  or  Bephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  thnni^ 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  da. 
viii.  87,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rmdered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAB  Ojy^y  [God's  he^] ;  'EAei- 
(ap:  Elenznr).  L  TUrd  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  was  descended 
Ihnn  Judah,  through  Phares  (Ex.  vi  23, 25;  xxviii. 
1;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  without  children  (Lev.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4), 
Eleszar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Le- 
vites,  to  have  the  ovenight  of  those  who  bad  chaige 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  taother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their 
fieither*s  lifetime,  and  immediatdy  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  Hot  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  coi\junction  with  Moses  to  superintend  thr 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  aa- 
sisted  at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxvii.  22,  xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
bmd  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Saipture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  •*  the  hill  of  Phinehas  *'  his  son  ((Sea.  p 
260),  where  Jo8q>hiu  says  his  tomb  existed  (Ant 
V.  1,  $  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- 
Phinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  fiunily  of  Eleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  fiunily,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  family  of  FJeasar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (ISam.  ii.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  8 
xziT.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  viU.  1,  §  3^ 
[This  Eleazar  is  mentioned  1  Esdr.  viu.  2;  Eodos. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  »  hiU  **  (nV:^) 
of  Kiijath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  cf 
that  pbu»  to  take  care  of  the  ari[  after  its  reton 
frtim  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat  'EXro^.]    The  sod 

of  Dodo  'he  Ahohite  OPPhnT.),  t.  e.  possiUya 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  army,  whose  expfoits  are  reooiUed 
2  Sam.  xxiU.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  Alex.  ZMaCcuh]  A 
Mcrarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  bad  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethr^  * 

Implied  io  the  tsnn  x^po-  Tbe  identity  of  the  Y«po» 
9ia  and  the  vpc^vrrpot  in  other  passsfss,  li  eteH 
from  1  ICaeo.  xii.  6,  eomparad  with  86. 
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ji   t.  thdr  cooiiDi)  (1  Chr.  xziu.  21,  22;  uiv. 

»;. 

6.  [Bom.  Yat  om.]  A  priest  who  took  part 
ji  the  fieast  of  dedication  under  Nefaemiali  (Neh. 
di.  42). 

6.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'EXt^jTopof;  in  Bet.,  Aiez. 
KXca^a:  Vulg.  EHeter.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
rosh;  an  Israelite  (t.  e.  a  laynian)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ear. 
z.  25;  1  i!4dr.  iz.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehaa  a  Levite  (Ecr.  viii.  33;  1 
Esdr.  riii.  63). 

*  7  a.  {'EK^dCaposi  Ekatanu.)  One  of  the 
"principal  men  and  learned,"  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  riu.  43).  A. 

8.  Eleazar  (^EXci^op;  [2  Mace  viii.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  *EAcd((opof:  [A'^isartw,  EleazarW  but- 
named  Avaran  (1  Maoe.  ii.  5,  hbapdv^  or  Avo^, 
and  so  Joseph.  AnL  zii.  6,  §  1;  9,  $  4.  In  1  &laoe. 
ri.  43,  the  common  reading  b  Savory  arises  either 
&om  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  O,  or  ftom 
a  fidse  division  of  *EA  ti^upos  Afropdy )•  The  fourth 
sou  ci  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  B.  c.  164  (1  Maoc.  vi.  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  AiU.  zii. 
19,  §  4;  B. ./.  i.  1,  $  5;  Ambr.  <U  Offic.  Min. 
i.  40).  In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  **  the  holy  book  ** 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  «*  the  help  of  God  '*  —  was  his  own  name  (2 
Maoc.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab, 
ftawfivi,  "  to  jneroe  an  animal  behind  *'  (Mich,  sub 
toe.).  This  derivation  seems  &r  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gmber,  s.  v.)  fix>m  Arab. 
Idiaoarany  **  an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  ii  derived  fix>m  his  nploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  (*EAcd(^bpof  •  •  •  r&¥ 
itp9tr9v6pTatv  ypofA/jLordtttf,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  sufl^ra  martyrdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maoc.  vi.  18- 
31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  snd  seems  to  have  pnxluoed  consider- 
able effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  nar- 
rative by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  (De  Mace. 
5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace,  1.  c). 
He  was  slso  <figtinguished  by  the  nobler  title  (tf 
"the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  covenant,"  "the 
foundation  of  martyrdom"  (C^rys.  Horn.  3  ta 
Mace.  init.     Of.  Ambr.  de  Jacob.  U.  10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  oompare 
Grimm,  Excwb  t26er  2  Mace.  vi.  18-viL  in  Ezeg. 
Handb. ;  abo  Ewald,  Guch.  iv.  341, 532.     [Mao- 

CABKKS.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['EAcdi^opor]  in  3  Maoc.  vL 
appean  to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  Antio- 
ahian  martyr,  as  belonging  to  one  weiglied  down 
by  age  and  sufiteing  and  yet  "  helped  by  God." 
(For  the  name  oomp.  Lazarus,  Luke  zri.  19-25.) 

10.  [*rjikd(aposi  Eleamnu.]  The  fether  of 
TaMa,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maooabnus  to  Rome. 
\1  Mace  viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  df  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Viii^  Mary  (Matt  L 
16).  a  F.  W, 

ELEAZU'BXTS  {'tXidcffios;  Akx.  exumti- 
liot ;  [Aid.  'VudCotf^;  Weobel  (1597),  'E^  t4^ov 
IT}:]  EUamb),  1  Eidr.  ix.  24.  [Euashib.j  It 
IB  difficult  to  see  where  the  tnuulators  of  the  A.  Y. 
|S4  the  form  of  this  name  there  given. 

•  llMftF^  in  the  Biahop*8  Bible  and  the  Geoe- 
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yjM  t^efBiou  ii  Eliazurus,  wliieh  dilAn  li  but  s 
single  letter  from  the  reading  of  two  of  the  edi- 
tions  noted  aboveu  It  may  lutve  easily  arisen  fron 
a  misprint  in  one  of  the  early  editions  derived  fttno 
the  AJdine.  A. 

*  ELECT  LADT,  THE  {iK\ticr^  Ki'pta'. 
elecfri  (fomina),  2  John,  1.  [Jouif,  Second  and 
TiftKD  Epistles  of.] 

£L  EL(yHE    ISltAEL    Otj^      ^ 

bbTltZ^  ==  Almighiy  [Mightyone]^  Oodoflfraei' 

leol  hrtKoX^ffaro  rhvBthv  'Itrpa^A:  EoriimmuPt 
Deum  /trael)f  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  fiw^ing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  land  upon  which  he  hac 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  Bene-llamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

*  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  ^  the  elemmU 
of  the  worid,'*  r^  <rT0ix«<a  rov  K6afioVf  in  GaI. 
iv.  3  (**even  so  we,  when  we  were  ehUdren,  wen  in 
bondsge  under  the  elements  of  the  worid;  **  oomp. 
ver.  9,  and  0>1.  ii.  8,  20,  where  irroixcMi  is  trans- 
lated rwHments),  has  received  a  wide  'diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  Meyw,  in  he.)  It  appean  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  outward  observances  and  burdensome 
rites  common  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
(;al.  iv.  9,  10,  and  Col.  ii.  20-23),  and  belong 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowMge, 
—  **  the  rudiments  **  or  "  elementary  discipline  ot 
the  vrorkl,"  **weak  and  beggariy,"  in  contrast  with 
the  spirituality,  renovating  powa*,  and  «ilighi- 
ened  freedom  of  Christianity.  A. 

ETiBPH  (^b^J^=<Ae  Ox:  2«Xniciii',  Alex. 
2i|AaAc^  —  both  by  including  the  preceding  name: 
EUjih)^  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Ikrgamin,  and 
named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  The 
signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pastoral  punuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  *'  and  **  between  them  having  been 
dropped;  but  if  thii  is  done,  the  number  of  14  cities 

cannot  be  made  up.     The  Peshito  has  )i  ^^^^ 

Gebiro^  for  Eleph;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  rea^ng  to  Behemoth,  ia 
Job  xl.  15.  ^Ei^fhatUi'  Ueth  "  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  <'  ivory  *'  in  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephants,  howo^er,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used 
in  warfiue.  The  way  ui  wiiich  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  excittng  them  to  fight,  1* 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Maoc.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemothj  see  Behemoth.    For  the 


meaning  of  D^SSHjC;^,  see  Ivory.         W.  D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  CEX«v0cp^oXit, 
the  jree  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  sii- 
uatea  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  oi  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Seripture;  but  it  became  in 
the  eariy  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  itourithing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  wis  Betogabra  (Bairorifr 
fipOf  ^  Home  of  Gabra  or  Oabrael),  which  mil 
oeeun  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  in  tl«  beginniEg 
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•C  Um  9d  oentiiry  (ch.  xvi.).  Jotephna  nSen  to  a 
bige  village  called  Bfiiapu  (in  Rufinui's  oopy 
B^Tfofipis)  in  this  ragioo,  which  may  be  the  nme 
(B.  J.  vf.  8,  §  1).  It  is  fouud  in  the  Peutinger 
Tabki  aa  Rdoynbn  (ReUod,  Pal  p.  421).  lU 
new  mime,  Kleutheropolis,  first  oocun  upon  ootns 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Se\'en]fl  (A.  D. 
802-3;  EckheU  ill.  488).  That  emperor  during 
Ilia  viait  to  Palestine  ooiiferred  important  priTilcges 
on  aeveral  cities,  and  tliia  waa  one  of  the  num^. 
Eusebiua  is  the  first  writer  who  mentiona  Efeuthe- 
ropolis  {Oiunn,  a.  v.),  which  waa  in  hia  time  the 
capital  of  a  hu^  province.  It  waa  the  seat  of  a 
biahopf  and  waa  so  well  known  that  he  made  it  the 
central  point  in  Southern  Palestine  fix>m  which  the 
poaitiona  of  more  than  30  other  towna  were  deter- 
mined. Epiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  waa 
bom  in  a  village  three  miles  finom  the  dty,  in  the 
beginning  of  ^  4th  century,  and  ia  often  called  an 
Eleutheropolitan  (Keland,  pp.  751,  762).  In  the 
year  a.  d.  796,  little  more  Uian  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Saracenic  conquest,  Efeutheropolia 
.waa  raced  to  the  ground,  and  left  completely 
deaolate.  The  Greek  hingtiage  now  gave  pbce  to 
the  Arabic;  and  thia  city  lost  ita  i«t>ud  name,  and 
ita  prouder  xank  together  (Keland,  p.  987).  like 
BO  many  other  cities,  the  old  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  waa  re- 
vived among  writers ;  and  we  thus  find  Btigtberin^ 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  hi  use  after  the  8th 
oentory.  In  the  12th  century  the  Cruaadera  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  Imilt  a  fortiess  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remaina  of  which,  ai:d  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  atill  exist  After  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  BitU  Jibrin^  for  such  ia  ita  Aiabto  name, 
fiell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  waa  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  waa  finally 
captiuisd  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14,  22;  Jae.  de 
Vit  in  GtsUi  Dei,  pp.  1070, 1071;  Bohaeddin,  Vu, 
SalatL  p.  229).  It  haa  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
under  the  Itlight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

Se\'eral  curiuus  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  *'  at  BtU  Jibnn.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  IVom  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  againat 
thu  Philiatinea  (Anton.  Mart.  JUn.  30,  32). 

The  noodem  village  containa  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  sittuited  ui  a  little  nook,  in  the  ude 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
eonaiderable  extent ;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  in- 
oloaure  encompassed  by  a  maasive  wull.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  wall  La  completely  ruinoos ;  but 
the  north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley, 
ia  still  several  feet  high.  Hie  indosun  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wnll ;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.  h.  958  (a.  d.  1551).  Along  its  souUi 
side  arp  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel  —  the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
milt  by  the  Crusadera. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  aide  of  it 
ire  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  cruwna  over  the  dark 
«hnibs.  In  these  ridgea  are  some  of  the  roost 
"wnaricable  caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  m  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
B?me  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
vib  smooth  waUs  and  lofty  arched  roofs.     Others 
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an  beO-shaped  —  fhHn  40  to  70  ft.  hi  diamtlv,  bj 
neariy  60  ft.  in  height  —  all  ooonected  together  b) 
arched  doorwaya  wad  winding  anbtenanean  paa* 
aagea.  A  few  are  entirely  dark;  but  nxMt  of  then 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  Tliey 
occur  at  abort  iiitervala  along  both  ndea  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  sJao  aaw  them  at  aev- 
end  other  neighboring  villagea.  We  learn  fhsn 
hiatory  that  Uie  Idumcana  [EDOMrrEs]  came, 
durins  the  Babyloniah  CapUrity,  and  oecupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Pakatine.  Jerome  aayp 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extending  froin 
Eleutheropolia  to  Petra  and  Klah;  and  that  tktf 
dtotU  in  cares  —  prefening  them  both  on  account 
of  their  aecurity,  and  theur  coolness  during  the  heat 
•f  summer  ( Comm.  in  ObaoL),  These  ranarkable 
oaves,  therefore,  were  doubtleaa  the  wofk  of  the 
Idumaeana.  (See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palet- 
tine,  p.  255  fT.;  Robinaon  a  Bibli4xU  Raaurckf, 
2d  ed.  ii.  23,  57  fT.)  J.  L.  P. 

ELEUTHERUS  CEXcv6cpos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Maoc.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  eariy 
agea  it  waa  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  separated  Syria  ttom  Phoenicia  (xri.  7f^), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele-Syria.  Joae- 
phua  informa  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  **  the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleuthenis,  aa  fiu* 
aa  Egypt,  except  T}Te  and  Sidon  **  {AnL  xv.  4,  $  1 ; 
B.  J,  i.  18,  §  5).  A  carefid  examination  of  the 
pasngea  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Es.  xlvii.  15- 
17,  and  a  compariaon  of  them  with  the  foaturea  of 
the  country,  k»d  the  preaent  aiiter  to  the  condo- 
aion  that  this  river  also  formed,  for  so  for,  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land  "  (Ftre  Fears 
in  Damatctu,  ii.  354  f.).  Pliny  aays  that  at  a  cer- 
tain seaaon  of  the  year  it  awarmeid  with  tortoiaes 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherua  with  the  mod- 
em Nahr-tl-KtMfy  "  Great  River,*'  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Ita  highest  source  is  at  the  northeaat- 
em  base  of  Lebanon ;  it  aweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  **  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  fidls  into  the  Med- 
itemuiesn,  thowi  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It 
still  forms  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Akkdr  and  el-Hutn,  During  summar  and  autimm 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid  river. 

J.  L.P. 

*  ELEU'ZAI  (3  syL)  b  the  reading  of  the 
A.  y.  ed.  1611  in  1  Chr.  xii.  5  for  Eluzai.    A. 

ELHA^Ai?  Oy^^  lGodwkoisffrad(ms]: 
'EAcavc(y:  [in  1  Mir.,  Vat.  EXAoy:]  Adeodaiu»). 
L  A  distinguished  warrior  m  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  perfonned  a  memorable  exploit  againal 
the  Philistines,  though  m  what  that  exploit  eaactly 
consisted,  and  who  Uie  hero  himaelf  was,  it  ia  not 
easy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  sajs  that  he  waa  the  *<  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Rethlehemite,"  and  that  he  ^  ab*w 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whoae  spear  was 
Uke  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  the 
worda  "  the  brother  of*  are  inserted,  to  bring  th* 
paasage  into  agreement  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  XX.  6,  which  sUtes  that  <«  Elhanaii 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  alew  Lahmi,  the  brother  ot 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  ataif  of  whoae  ipear,**  Ae 

Of  these  two  stateniento  the  latter  is  ^ibaU* 


ELHANAN 

ihiA  mora  ooRcct — the  diifiirences  betwbeu  them| 
liiiig  mauh  mudler  in  the  orif^ioal  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  mder  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
3omperiaon  of  the  two,**  the  discrepancies  in  which 
sre  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
eomipt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Oreghn  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  ^per  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  **  weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  eariy  transcriber  fiom  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  d  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  Terse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  foinis 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  de- 
scription of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chances  are  very  much  agamst  the  same  word  — 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
verse  in  two  capacities. 

(6.)  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  in  con- 
Cndbtbn  to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.»  True,  Ewald  (Getch.  iii.  91,  93)  — from 
the  fisct  that  liavid's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  "  the  Philistine,"  and  for  other  lin- 
guistic reasons  —  has  suggested  that  FJhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the 
nsmeleas  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  &ct  that  Goliath  ia  named 
*hrice  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  Uiough 
>t  be;  and  also  that  £lhanan*s  exploit,  from  its  po- 
sition both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from 
othei  inJications,  took  pkice  late  in  David's  reign, 
•ltd  when  he  had  been  so  long  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
must  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the  last  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
10  late  that  Da>id  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  tiUe  of  "  the  light  of  Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonatlian  was  old  enough 
*4>  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious 
nftcie  years  before.  It  was  certainly  after  David 
wss  nuide  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  fight,  not 

wi'ii  his  **  young  men  "  (*^T?5P)»*^  *■  ^^^  ^®  ^'^'^ 
km\iag  his  band  during  S^'s  lifo,  but  with  his 

»*  servants  "  (*^1217),  literally  his  «*  slaves,"  a  term 
almost  stricUy  reserved  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance  in  the  field, 
ihows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  great  Am- 
fionite  war,  in  which  Darid  himsdf  bad  led  the 
«o«t  to  the  stonning  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29). 
It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and  the 
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a  It  will  be  found  Ailly  examined  in  Kaonicott^i 
Itiutrtaiion^  p.  78. 

ft  *  This  statement  sssnnww  that  thu  two  pasnfBS  r»- 
%md  to  most  relate  to  the  same  oreurrBooe.  On  that  ^ 
Kdnt  see  mmarks  in  the  addition  under  DAVm.  note,  j 
,.  664.  Mr.  Deatsch  In  his  art.  on  "  Klhanan  "  (Kit- 1 
M^s  C^cl.  of  BiU.  Literature^  8d  ed.)  deals  with  the  | 
inestion  as  one  of  textoal  emendation  U. 

e  Nothing  cad  be  moro  marked  than  lau  distinction,  j 

ts'ar  (nV3)  is  nssd  almost  InvaiiiUy  for  David's ' 
Wlowsts  ap  to  the  death  of  Baal,  and  then  at  once 

as  isim  eoanfM.  and  Sbnf  ^i;^^),  a  "  slave,"  Is  as  j 


battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  then 
are  other  obvious  reasons  why  David  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  vrith  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  FJhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,<'  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brotiier  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quatt,  ffebr.  on  both  passages  — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  <m 
not  —  translates  FJhanan  into  Adtodaim^  and  adds 
filiut  taitui  polymitaritii  BethUhemites  —  "  the  ton 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  b) 
ai^uments  drawn  fiiom  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  vene  of  the  record  that  all  these  gianta 
**  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
servants,"  and  as  FJhanan  slew  Goliath,  FJhanan 
must  be  David. 

2.  [EUhaiMrif  Elchanan.]  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the  thirty"  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxili. 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kennicott*s  DiuertaHtm, 
p.  179. 

llie  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  substi- 
tuted for  £1,  —  BaaIt-iiakam.     (Comp.  Bekli- 

ADA.)  G. 

EXl  ObP  loBcent,  tUvation^  and  ooncr.  ilu 

highest,  Get.]:  'HXl;  [Vat  Alex.  HXsi;]  *HA««, 
Josqth. :  //e&*),  was  descended  fifom  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons 
{Ijbv.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fiurt  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  **  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
mar "  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  ef.  2  Sam.  viU.  17).  With 
this  accords  the  ciieumstance  that  the  names  of 
£11  and  hb  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not  found  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Eleaxar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15;  sf.  £xr.  vU. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  meoUon  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  brtforo  £11,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  bee^j  the  first  of  that 
line  who  hdd  the  office.  (*HA'.<  wf^TW  ro^iir 
[itpXuptuHnnip]  wapaXa$6./Tjs,  Jose^fh.  Ant,  viiL 
1,  §  3.)  From  him,  his  sous  b'^vij^r  died  before 
him,  it  appears  to  have  paued  to  his  grandson, 
Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Joupliu^  Iiowever,  says 
^iyc«<n}t  3^  ff3i|  koX  ItpurOj  va  varpbt  tmr^ 
vafaircx«pi?K<iTor  SUi  r'o  Tv;^?*  ^"^  ▼•  11|  §  2), 
and  it  certitnly  remained  m  hiii  fomily  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  r<as  **  thrust  out  torn 
being  priest  unto  the  Ijord  "  by  Sokxnon  for  hia 
share  in  Adon^^s  rebeiUon  (1  K.  u.  26,  27,  L  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  liack  again  to  the 
fomily  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  U. 
35).  How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).     lu  return 

exclusively  employed.  Even  AbsalomV  prople  go  by 
the  former  name.  This  will  be  evi'>'  •  'u  aqy  one 
who  will  look  into  the  quotations  v^d<A  *'jf  \wr  w«itos 
m  that  most  instructive  booa,  Tm  Kn^H  .mi^jm'*  H0- 
riw  Coneordanee. 

i  Bvrald  has  overcome  th'  d'JBculty  of  the  two  dia* 

orepant  pssnegsi  by  a  curiouc  eclectic  prooaes.     From 

Jhronicles  he  accepte  tbe  iiame  "  Jair,'*  but  tpgamt 

^Lahmi,  the  brother  of'*    From  Samnel   be 

dM  Bethlehemite,"  and  r^te  ^Orsgim." 
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lo  the  elder  bnneh  waa  one  pari  of  the  puniehment 
which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his 
lifietime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  contenting 
himself  with  mere  verbal  repriniand  (1  ^sia.  ii.  32- 
95)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iii.  13),  when  his  sons,  by  their  rapacity  and  li> 
omtiousness,  profaned  the  priesthoodi  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  u.  27-<36,  with  1  K.  ii  27;.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31-33)  ap- 
Kirs  to  have  been  taking  efkct  in  the  reign  of 
vid,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more  chief 
men  /ound  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,'*  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  ktter  (1  Chr.  xzIt.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  £ 
matked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  Judgment  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest 
he  held  that  of  jud^  being  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor oi  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  4<)  years  in 
our  pi-esent  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX.  make 
it  2U  years  («ficoo'(r  In},  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  exphmation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he.was  tale  judge  for  20  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  yean  (Judg.  zvi. 
31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  ark  of  God  had  been  taken  iu  battle 
by  the  Philistines,  who  had  also  sUin  his  sons 
Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abiathar;  Elea/.ak; 
Ithahak.]  (See  Ughtfoot's  IVorki^  vol.  i.  pp. 
53,  907,  ful.  Ijcmd.  1684;  SeUen,  de  Succtu.  in 
PonUf.  //tin',  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  P. 

*  Stanley  (Jewiih  Chw-ch,  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
a  touching  picttn%  of  the  cireumstances  of  Eli'b  sad 
end.  "  In  the  evming  of  the  same  day  [on  which 
the  Philistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  there  rushed 
through  the  vtJe  of  Shiloh  a  youth  from  the  camp, 
one  of  the  active  trite  of  Benjamin,  —  his  clothes 
iOm  asunder,  and  his  luur  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  the  announcement  of  any 
great  calamity  runs  through  ail  Eastern  towns, 
lang  through  the  streets  of  the  expectant  city.  The 
4ged  high-juiest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  the  gate-way  of  the  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry ;  he  asked  the  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
fisat  of  the  army ;  he  heard  the  death  of  his  two 
bods;  he  heard  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  God.  It 
was  this  last  tidings,  *when  mention  was  made 
of  the  Ark  of  God,'  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart. 
He  feU  horn  his  seat  and  died  in  the  fall'*      H. 

ELFAB  O^'^V.^  [f^'od  i»  father]:  'ZXi(i$: 
EUab).  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
ef  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
MM  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  rii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  wjs  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
vaders  i/i  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  XTi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another  son 
jamed  Nkmuel,  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard- 
ng  his  sons. 

3.  [Id  2  Chr.,  Vat  EXiay.]  One  of  David's 
NotiMra.  the  ekleat  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  U.  13;  1 

irt  d,  xrii.  13,  98).    His  daughter  AbihaU 
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married  her  aeoond  oooiin  IMioboam,  andleR  Ua 
three  ehildren  (2  Chr.  zi.  18):  although,  taking 
into  account  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  Darid  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  wofd 
"  daughter "  is  here  used  in  the  Um  strict  seoas 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of 

David,"  as '« ruler**  fT"*??),  or  "prince"  Ott?) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Aoeoixling  to  the  aneieot 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  {QaattL 
Ilebr.  ad  loc.),  this  Elihu  was  identical  with  Kliab. 
**  Brethren  **  is  however  often  used  in  the  seitae  of 
kinsmen,  e.  ^.  1  (Jhr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  tv.  18,  FA.»  EAi/Bo;  FA.«  Vat. 
EXio^a*]    A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Darid,  who  was 

both  a  Mporttf"  n?*)tZ7,  ShAer,  i.  e.  a  door- 
keeper) and  a  musician  on  the  **  psaltery  "  (1  Chr. 
XT.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

6.  [FA.  EXci«i^]  One  of  the  warlike  GadiU 
leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  raAige  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  ri.  27,  Heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this 
name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam.  i.  1) 
and  Elikl  (1  Chr.  ri.  34,  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  Ero^:  Enan,\  Son  of  Xathanael,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  beknging 
to  the  tribe  of  SIdmod  (Jud.  riii.  1 ). 

ELI'ADA  (T^^  {(^^i  f^-^^n]  :  'EAi««rf 
[Vat.  Eiri8ac]t  and  'repeated,  BooAim^  [Vat 
-Xer] ;  Chr.  'ZKuM\  [Vat.  £Xci3a:]  Alex.  EXic3«: 
Kliuda^  /iiiada).  L  One  of  Darid' s  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  famify 
bom  to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  T.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  hater 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wifa 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's 
family  we  find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada, 
Baal  beuig  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may 
be  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and 
even  there  Eliada  is  found  ui  one  H^.  MS.,  abo 
in  the  LXX.  and  Sjt.  versions.  [Beeuada.] 
The  name  appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  io 
his  list  of  Darid's  famUy  {Ant  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.  ['EAioJdt;  Vat.  EAstSa:  J^Uada].  A  mighty 

man  of  war  (VPT  "^'12131),  a  BeiOamite,  who  led 
200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoahaphaft 
(2  Chr.  xvu.  17). 

ELI' AD  AH  (3?7;^S  [God  Lyiourt]:  [Rom. 
Vatom.;]  Alex.  EXiaSoc:  ifAWn),  apparently  an 
Araoiite  cf  Zobah ;  father  of  liezon  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  annoyed  Sotomon  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  ('EAia«<£i:  AViVuirw),  1  Esdr.  n. 
28.     [Euoi^NAi.] 

ELrADUK  CHXiaSot^;  [Vat  EiAioSouK 
Alex.  EAioSovv;  Aid.  'H\taSovy:]  Vulg.  omit»' 
1  Esdr.  V.  58.     Possibly  altered  from  Hkmadad. 

ELFAH    (n*bH    [G'urf- JeAoeoA]  :   Eka^ 

1.  VEpia;  [Vat]  Aiei.  HAio:  [Aid.  'HXfof.])-  > 
Bedlamite;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a  ehki 

matt  (Q7^)n,  UtenUy  "  head  *' )  of  the  fril  c  (1  da 
▼iii.  87). 
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a.  VHAiai  [Vat  FA.  HXtia.])  One  of  the  Bene- 
ttun  [tOHf  ofElam];  an  faraelite  (t.  e.  a  tayniao) 
b  the  timM  ot  Btoa,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
irife  (Ear.  z.  26). 

Hiii  name  is  aecuratdjr  Eiyahj  and  the  trana- 
latora  of  the  A.  V.  have  so  eipressed  it,  not  only 
In  the  name  of  the  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
irith  a  final  «)|  but  in  another  case  (£&>.  z.  31). 

[EUJAH.] 

BLFAHBA  (H^H^VlS^  [u'Aom  (^od  Aides]: 
[2  Sam.,]  'E/io^o^ ;  [A)^]  eAio^  ;  [Comp. 
'EXio/Sa;  1  Chr.]  *EKiafid;  [Vat  corrupt;  FA. 
EXfiafia:]  £Uaba\  a  Shaalbonite.  i.  €,  probably 
from  SiiAALBUt;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (3  Sam.  xxiU.  32;  1  Chr.  zi.  33).  [The 
A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  read 
EUhaba,  with  the  Genevan  version.] 

KJJ'AKIM  (O'^p^^  y^hom  God  wiU  utab- 
Uth:  [in  2  K.,]  'EXioi^r^  '[Vat  Akz.  -Ktifii]  and 
[U.  zzii.  20,]  *£Xiaicc(/i;  fm  Is.  zzzvi.,  zzzvii., 
'E^MUC€l^li]  Eliadm).    1.  Son  of  Hilldab ;  master 

of  Hezduah*s  household  (H^Sn^b^  =  •'  over  the 
house,"  as  Is.  zzzvi.  3),  2'k.''  zviU.  18,  26,  37. 
He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
been  ^ected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  zzli. 
15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appean  by 
tlie  title  emphatically  i^pplied  to  him  by  God,  **  my 
servant  £liaJdm  *'  (Is.  zzii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced 
b>  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invauon  (2  K.  zviii.  37,  ziz.  1-5),  and  abo  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which 
he  acted  as  a  **  Ikther  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah*'  (Is.  zzii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  his  character  and  cmiduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  liave  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity 
which  he  hdd  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
What  this  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plezity  to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  prie&iiy 

office,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  )3D  (Is. 

zzii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  vwrro^^coy. 
the  "priest's  chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of 

n^Srrby  by  **^prapptUus  tempU"  by  the  httcr. 
Hence  Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alezandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or  Sobnas  (L  e,  Shebna),  and 
Rliakim,  identifying  the  Utter  with  Shallum  or 
MeshuUam.  His  12th  high-priMt  is,  "  Somnas, 
Ule  impiua  et  perditus,  reguante  EzechiA,"  and  his 
dth,  "  Eliakim  Muselum."  But  it  is  certain  from 
oe  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  zzii.,  snd  e^pe- 
wJdly  from  the  ezpression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
^  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder; " 
ihat  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  House 
"i  God,  of  which  E^akim  was  prefect,  as  Aliishar 
osd  been  in  the  reign  of  Sok>moii,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and 
Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz,  2  Chr.  zzviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  office 
■ems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  th?  king,  as 
was  the  ease  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 

<»lli30  shalt  be  over  my  house  f^H'^a^by)  .  .  . 
iply  in  the  throne  wiU  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
siL  40,  eomp.  iiziz.  4.    In  2  Chr,  zzvilL  7, 
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theoffloer  b  called  <"  governor  fl"*^?)  of  the  faonaa.* 
It  is  dear  that  the  "  Scribe"  was  mierior  to  him 
for  Shebna,  when  degraded  torn  the  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scribe  under  Eliakim,^  2  k. 
zviiL  37.  The  whole  doKription  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  great  eminence  and  power.  This 
description  is  transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  David  in  Rev.  iii.  7 ;  thus 
making  I'iliakim  in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ 
This  it  is  perfai^  which  gave  rise  to  the  intcrpre- 
tatiotC  of  Eliakim's  name  mentioned  by  Origen,  4 
9e6f  fiov  ayc<rn|*  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dti  rtsur 
rediOf  or  Rttarytm  l)tuM;  and  also  fovored  the 
mysUcal  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
given  by  Jerome  in  his  oommentary,  based  upon 

the  intcrpreUUon  of  ^^D  (A  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "  hahUant  in  tabemaado,"  as  if  it  imported  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  Uie  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.     The  true  meaning 

of  )^b  is  very  doubtful  "  Friend,"  u  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  Eliakim's  career  iros 
a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one.  Most  com- 
mentatois  agree  that  Is.  zzii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  iNit  to  Shebna.  £liakim*s  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  ziz.  2;  U.  zzzvi.  3,  11,  22,  zzzvu.  2.  (See 
fiirtber  Jerome  de  Nam.  Hebr,  and  Comm.  on  /s. 
zzU.  15  ff.;  KosenmiilL  »6. ;  Bp.  Lowth*s  NoUsg 
on  /a,;  Seldeu,  de  Succtu.  in  Pontif.  Utbr,; 
Winer,  s.  r.) 

a.  lEKioKlfii  Vat  Alez.  -««/*:  JSUadm,  EH- 
iikim.']  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakin  king  of 
Judah  (2  R.  zziii.  34;  2  Chr.  zzzvi.  4).     [J«- 

HOtAKlM.] 

3.  [Rom.  Vat  Akz.  FA.i  omit;  Coxa^  AU. 
FA.*  *£A,uucf/i:  /CUacfiim,]  A  priest  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  zli.  41). 

4.  ['EAioicslfi.]  Eldest  son  of  Ahiud,  or  Judah ; 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  fother  of  Azor,  Matt  i.  13. 
[Genkalogy  of  Chkut.] 

5.  ['E\ieuctlfii  Eiialdm,]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
fiither  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.    [luii>.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELI'ALI  CEXioAf;  [Vat  EdioXfir;]  Alez, 
EAiaXei:  Ditiut),  1  Esdr.  iz.  34.     [BiNNUl.] 

ELFAM  (D^'^bg:  *EKtdfi,  Vat.  and  Alez.; 
[Comp.  'EAi^^O  EBdm).  1.  Father  of  Bath-sheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  zi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter 
to  Bath-shua  :  and  it  may  he  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  htter  names  vrere  also  thn<«  of  nan. 
Isradite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp. 
Gen.  zzzviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  is  V^W  HS,  Bath-shua; 
also  2  Sam.  zvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  ba 
"  God  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alez.  EXto^.]  Son  of  Ahithophd  the  GU- 
onite;  one  of  David's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam. 
zziiL  34).  The  name  is  omitted  hi  the  l»t  of  1 
Chi.  zi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  at 
"  Ahiiah  the  Pefonite  "  (ver.  36)  (see  KecuiooU^ 


a  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  without  sufBdsnt 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  dllbrent  penoo  from  the  ocfast 
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p.  207).  The  andent Jewish  tnditkm 
ynmmd  by  Jerome  ( Qu^  Htbr,  on  S  Sem.  zi.  3, 
mmI  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliama  are  one 
and  the  ■ame  person.  An  aigmnent  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  aooount  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahitbophel  to  King  David,  as  having  dishoDored 
his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  hia  Bon-in-kw 
(filuni,  CutRCK/ences,  Pt  II.  x.).  But  such  argu- 
mentB  are  frequently  grounded  on  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  modes  of  feding  of  Orientalt,  who  often 
•ee  no  shame  in  tliat  which  is  tlie  greatest  disgrace 
to  us. 

ELIACXNIAS  {'I.\iw¥iat\  [Vat.  YJ^mXm- 
mat:]  MonJbUhnU,  including  preceding  name),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31.    [Euhokkai.] 

ELFAS  (*H\/ar;  [Vati  M.  in  Ecdus.  xlviii. 
1,  HXcia;  ver.  12,  HXcias;]  in  Maccabees,  and 
Lachm.  [also  Tng.]  in  N.  T.  *HKias\  [Tisch.  in 
N.  T.  8th  ed.  'HXfkf :]  EHa»^  but  in  Cod.  Amiat 
HeUas)^  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Eedus.  xlviu.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace  u.  58;  Matt  zi. 
14,  zvi.  14,  zvu.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  zxvu.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  iz.  4,  5,  11, 12,  13,  zv.  35, 
86;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  iz.  8,  19,  30,  33,  54 
[reo.  tezt] ;  John  i.  21,  25;  Rom.  zi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  Kom.  zi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated 
by  his  name,  the  woids  being  iy  'HA/^  **  in  Klias,*' 
not  as  in  A.  V. «« of  Elias.*'     [Bible,  p.  306  a.] 

ELFASAPH  (n?;^>5  [«*^  0/  God]: 
*EXur^;  [YaL  M.  EXcio-o^  ezc.  Num.  1.  14:] 
EUataph),  1.  Son  of  Deuu;  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wikiei^ 
neas  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  U.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  z. 
20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael;  a  Levite,  and  » chief  of  the 
oouie  of  the  fiither  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  aame 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELr ASHIB  (Tip^bt^,  [whom  God  rettortM] : 

'EXicuTf^ciy,  'EXia/3^  '"ZKtcurflfi,  'ZKtacovfi, 
«i\.:  EUagub^  Elianb)^  a  common  name  at  the 
Ater  period  of  the  O.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EXioiBf,  Vat.-)3i«i;  Aiez.  EXuurci/3:  Eli<t^ 
fi6.]  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

In  the  order  of  the  »* governors"  0^}^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  CSur.  zziv.  12). 

2.  ['EXuurc^^r;  Vat.  Ao-cc/S;  Akz.  EXMur«i/3: 
EUatid>J\  A  son  of  Elioenai;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

3.  fEXioo-o^^,  -ir//3,  'EXi<ro^/3t  ete.:  EUatibJ] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,   21).     His  genealogy  is  given  in  zii.  10, 

22,  23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (2*)'^p 
t=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
nMch  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
«,  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
married  the  daut^hter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite 
(ziiL  28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  aame  Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ear.  z.  6. 

4.  HZkwdfi,  FA.  -vcupx  Vat.  EX«i<ra^:  A'Ka- 
fi5.]  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
lied  a  fcreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  24).     [Eleazukus.] 

5-  [*EXi<rov3,   Vat.  -o-ou/SaX,  FA.  -o-ov]     A 
■n  of  Zattu  (Ear.  x.  27),  [Elihimus]  and 
6.  TEXiOfftf ,    Vat.    EAcuwci^,    FA.   -^«ii9, 
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Comp.  Aid.  'EXtoo-i/S,  Alez.  -^^if^']  A  mo  «1 
Bani  (z.  36),  [Emabibus.  Euasis],  both  of  wtieu 
had  transgressed  in  the  lame  manner. 

ELFASIS  (*EX{curif,  [Vat.  Alez.]  EXiorfu 
EUatu\  1  Esdr.  iz.  34.     This  name  aoswtfs  ts 
Mattemai  in  Ezr.  z.  33;  but  is  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  Enabibus,  just  preceding  it  [which 
corresponds  to  Euabhib,  6]. 

ELFATHAH  {nir)l(^\^^  and  Hn^bj?  [^ 
ichom  God  oomes]:  'EXia0d(;  (In  \'er.  4,  Vat. 
HXiotfod;  in  ver.  27,  Vat  AiuaBa,  Akz.  E\ia»t] 
EUathu),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musician  in 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
zzv.  4),  who  with  twdve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple  eei  vice 
(zzv.  27).  In  Jerome's  QutBiL  Utbr.  on  ver.  27, 
the  name  is  given  as  EUaba  and  ezplained  aeoord- 
ingly:  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI1>AD  HTV-H  [fo««?  of  God] :  *EX«rf«: 
EUdad)^  son  of  Chulon;'  the  man  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Beigamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  zzziv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (^tJ''^^  [^  ioA<»»  God  is  ttrengtk] : 
^EXi^X;  [Vi^  EXsi'ijx:]  EiUl).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Msnasseh  —  of  that  poitioo 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jonian  (1 
Chr.  V.  24). 

2.  [Vat.EX«ii|X;  AM. '£A(^]    SonofToah 
a  forefather  of  &uuuel  the  Prq>het  (1  Chr.  vL  34, 
Heb.  19).     Probably  idenUcal  with  Euhu,  2,  and 
EUAB,  6. 

3.  ('EXiiiX/  [Vat  -x«i;  Comp.  Aid.  'EXi^X-j) 
One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Bei\iamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4*  CEXc^xO  Like  the  preceding,  a  Bcnjamite, 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii. 

5.  (Alez.  'UXi^X;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt])  **The 
Mahavite;  *'  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  gimrd  in 
the  eztended  list  of  1  Cta,  (zi.  46). 

6.  (iloXi^X;  [Vat  FA.  AaXeiiiX;]  Alez. 
AXiiyXO  Another  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  ezpress  designation  (1  Chr.  zi.  47). 

7.  CEKidfi;  [Alez.  Comp.  AM.  'EXi^X.])  One 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wildcneas  of  Judah  hid- 
ing ftom  Saul  (1  Cair.  zii.  11). 

8.  [Vat  E\vpf  Nc/ii|X;  FA.  En|X,  EXi|/a.]  A 

Kohathite    Levite,    «' chief  **   OW)  of  the  Bene- 

Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  zv.  9,  11). 

9.  [Vat  IcciijX;  Alez.  IciiiX.]  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezddah;  one  of  the  **  overseers " 

(C^TiP^jof  the  offerings  made  in  the  Tensple 
(2  Chr.'nzL  13). 

ELIE^AI    Ory^b^  [perh.  to  Cwf  are  »ij 

e^]:  'EXiMvat;  [Vat  EXiwXioa;  Akz.  EXivr- 
yaX:]  Elioenni)y  one  of  the  Boie-Shimhi;  a  de- 
Boendant  of  BeiQamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vUi.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  O.T5^^.ft  wy  God  (is  my)  M> 
[arGodofhtip]'.'EKt4C€0i  [E&eter]).  1.  Alm^ 
ham's  chief  servant,  caUed  by  Mm,  as  the  passagi 
is  usually  translated,  "EUezer  of  Damascoa,"  or 
"that  Damascene,  Eliezer**  (Cren.  zv.  2/.  TTwn 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A  V.,  kr  it  does  oat  up 
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fmt  iMnr,  if  he  was  "of  Damasms."  be  oould  be 
"bora  in  Abrahaib's  houae"  (ver.  3).     But  the 

phraae  ^n^S"]]})  ^*  aon  of  my  house,"  only  imports 
that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  hoiisdiold,  not  that 
be  was  bom  in  his  house.     In  the  pteoeding  verae 

\n^||l  pQ^Q  73  Ac.,  should  probably  be  rendered 
M  the  son  of  possesdon/*  t.  e.  possessor,  *'  of  my 
house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliecer/'  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  ICliezer  who  ii  described  in  Gen.  xiiv.  2, 
as  the  ek/ett  ieiTfint  of  Abraham's  /ivtisc,  tfiat  rtdtd 
over  all  tJtat  he  hady  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wile  for  Isaac  fix>m  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
fiuthfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  ui  the  providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  orand,  is  most  beautifully  toki  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  passage  (G«n. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.    The  sense  above  ascribed  to 

pQ7P  (after  Simonis  and  Gesoiius)  rests  only  upon 
eoqiecture,  the  use  of  "  Dimnscm  '*  for  **  U  n/i-rs- 
cene  "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  pruliably 
lomething  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the  allit- 
eration between  .\ft»htk  and  D  tmrneshtk^  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  dear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  (xissages,  ^^JuJceit  urigo 
Damatcemty  SyrUt  nobHutitaa  civitat .  .  .  N'omtn 
uHn  a  Duinnt*io  rtgt  ituiitum  .  .  .  Pott  Dctmntcum 
Azelutj  max  Adjret  tt  Abraham  et  lirahel  reges 
fuere"'  (.lustin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'Afipd- 
uJis  i0ajl\fva*  ^oftairKou  ,  .  .  rod  9l  ^Afipdfiou 
In  Koi  pv¥  iv  T§  Aafjuunaiyp  rh  ivofia  9o^dr 
(rrtu'  icol Kwfiri  k-r  avrov  Seficrvrai  ^Afipdfiov 
9ltcri<rtf  kfyofi4yfi  (Joseph.  Ant,  1.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Niool.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.     (See  Gesen.  The$.  s.  v. 

pVQ;  Rosenmiilkr  on  Gen.  xv.;  Knobel,  Gen- 
csif.) 

*  Kalisch  (^efiesw,  p.  365)  maintains  that  the 

words  T?5^^PWW1  In  Gen.  xv.  2,  cannot 
possibly  W  transUted  '"  Eliexer  of  Damascus,"  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  proper  name,  **  Daro- 
mesek  (or  Damascus)  Elieier,"  like  Hadad-eser, 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  i^afiturichs 
'E\i4(€p'  A. 

2.  [*EAi^C«Pi  (°<^ '  E^*)  *°  ^  C^i'-]  Second 
ion  oi  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  fiither 
gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my 
fiither  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh  "  (l^Lx.  x%'iii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15. 
17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Geirshom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandfttther. 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Rx.  iv.  18),  she 
having  been  sent  back  to  her  fother  by  Moses  (Ex. 
xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and 
went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  broucrht 
ladt  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Muses  ui  toe 
.rildemeas,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
tsiaeiitei  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliesar  had  one  son, 
Sehabiah,  ftt>m  whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity 
t  Chr.  xxiU.  17,  xxvi.  2ft,  26).  SheLoaith  in  the 
^w  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the 
are  'A  ».U  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  God, 
«a«  desoendad  fix>m  EUecer  in  the  6th  generation, 
I  the  genealogy  hi  1  Chr.  xxrt  26  b  complete. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher.  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  6). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  jf  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

6.  Son  of  Zichri, '« ruler"  (H'^^l})  of  the  Keu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xx%'ii.  16). 

6.  [Vat.  E\cM8a.]  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mve- 
shah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself  with  Ahauah 
king  of  Israel,  "  who  did  very  wickedly,"  in  making 
a  combined  expedition  of  ships  of  Taxshi&h  to  go 
U)  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet  at  Kzion-geber,  which  aco(mlingly  came  to 
pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat  refUsed  (2  Chr.  xx.  d&-37 ;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination  of  the  names 
Rliexer  and  Dodavah  almost  suggests  that  he  noay 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  man, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9). 

7.  ['E\€dCap-]  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  "  num  of 
understanding  **  —  whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Coaiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites 
and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
\iii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as 
Elkazar. 

8.  9,  10.  [Ezr.  X.  23,  FA.  Ekia(ap;  ver.  31, 
Vat.  EXci,  E(tp-]  A  priest,  a  Invite,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  mairied  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).  The  former  is  called  Elkazar,  the  second 
Eleazurus,  and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  19,  24,  32. 

IL  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  {torn  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  uf  Christ  (Luke 
iu.  29).  A.  C.  H. 

•  ELI^AB A  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Eliaiiba.  A. 

ELIHOS'NAI  [5  syL]  OS'^Jirp^  [U 
Jehovah  my  eyei] :  ^EAionC,  Alex.  EAiooya:  EUoi- 
nai)y  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  liene-Pshath- 
nioab,  who  with  2()0  men  retiuned  from  the  Cap 
tivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphw* 
Esdras  the  name  is  Elxaomias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (H'TPbM  [God  his  ream 
ftertify  Cies.]:    *EKid^;    Alex.  Erapc^;    [Comp. 
'EXix^pf^O  J^Hhoreph),  son  of  Shisha.     He  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (D^nQD)  to  Sob 
mon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (IK 
iv.  3). 

BLI'HU  (WBT^  [God  U  He,  I.  e.  JeHo^ 
vnhy.  'EXiovy:  EUu),"  1,  One  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  tbt 
**  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,**  and  thus  apparently 
referred  to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  dl  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  This 
supposition  suits  well  with  the  description  ot  the 
other  personages  [Euvhaz;  BtLDAD],^  and  the 
probaUe  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  scenes  recorded. 

)  In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.-xxxvii.)  he  describes  him- 
sell'  as  younger  than  the  three  friends,  and  accord* 
ingly  his  preaence  is  not  noticed  in  the  first  ehap' 
ters.     He  expresses  his  desire  to  moderate  between 

I  the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone  touch  upon, 

I     a  The  connsetloD  of  Dsdan  and  TMaa  with  B«b  in 
iJsr.  xzv.  aS^lsalsotobe 
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itthouf^Ji  tbey  do  uot  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  diflciplmal  nature  of  mifferiog,  n^eh  is  the 
key  to  Jol)*8  perplexity  and  doubt ,  but,  aa  in  the 
whole  book,  the  greater  Btrees  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
Morchable  wisdom,  and  the  imidicit  fidth  which  he 
demands.     [Job,  Book  of.]  A.  B. 

2.  (*HXiou  [Vat.  HAciov;  Alex.  E\<ov].)  Son 
of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Elxel  occurs  in  the 
lame  position  —  son  of  Toah  and  fiither  of  Jero- 
ham  (vi.  34,  Heb.  19);  and  also  Eliab  (vi.  27, 
Ueb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson  of  Zo- 
phai.  ilie  general  opinion  is  that  EUhu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists' variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  EXto^:  [Omp.  Aid.  *EX£a.] ) 
A  similar  variation  of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eld- 
est sou  of  Jesee,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18«  where  Elihu  "  of  the  brethren  of  David  "  is 
mentioned  aa  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  simibu*  connection, 
the  word  ** brethren"  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  LXX.  retains  Eliab.  [Eliab,  3.]  In  this 
place  the   name  is  without  the   final  Alcph  — 

4*    (*EA.iftoM;    Alex.    EXfovS;    [Comp.  Aid. 

'EXioD.])  One  of  the  "captains**  OOTbT),  i.  e. 
heads)  of  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  foUowed  David  to  Ziklag  after  he  had 
left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing band  (T)*T$)  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Sam. 
ux.). 

6.  (in^bM:  •EAioC;  [Vat.  Ewov-])  A  Kor- 
hite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David ;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  V.  **  porters  ** ;  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
appUed  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  appear  to 
jidicate  that  tliey  were  not  only  *'  strong  men,** 
as  in  A.  V\,  but  also  fighting  men.  (See  ^'v.  6, 7, 

6, 12,  in  which  occur  the  words  v^fl  =  army,  and 

• 

^T^32  =  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

ELFJAH.  1.  (genenUly  ^tH^bb?,  tUsaku, 
•ut  sometimes  njyft  A'%«A  [God-Jthovaft]: 

a  By  Ghrysoetom  and  otbers  the  name  Is  Oreciied 
^to  'HAcbc,  as  if  signifying  th«  brightnew  of  the  sun. 

b  Stanley,  5.  if  P.  p.  828.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
as  is  called  Prodi^sus  The^tts. 

c  "  Onmiurn  soa  etatlB  i^phetamm  flusito  prin- 
sepfl ;  et,  si  a  Mofie  disceaseris,  nulU  eecuudua  "  (Fzisch- 
Biath,  in  Orit.  Sum,  quoting  from  Abarbanel). 

d  The  Hebraw  text  is  >227nQ  '*au7nn  ih'^Vh 

X  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the 
present  llaM>i«tic  text,  to  mean  ''  from  the  inhabitants 
»f  Uiltiad,"  or  (2)  "  from  TlshU  of  Uil«ad  ;  "  which, 
with  a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  hos. 
rhe  latter  h  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  486,  note).  Ught- 
oot  BJismnee,  bvt  without  giving  his  authority,  that 
<.^U  was  from  Jabesh  Qliead.  By  Josephns  h«  in 
■aid  In  have  eome  from  Thosbon  — ig  ir6Ktut  Sro'fiM- 

nfv  n^f  roAaaJiri^Of  x*^*  (^'  ^i  §  ^)*  ^'M'b^* 
ii^  may  have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a  eity  of  the 
trtssts,  and  have  given  lise  to  the  statement  of  Epi- 
*«:iamia,  that  he  was  *«  ef  tbs  titte  of  Aai«B,"  and 
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*HXio^,  [Vat  HXcfov,  exc  Mai.  W  5,  *H\k>0 
Aquila,  HXfa;"  N.  T.  *HKlas,  [Tbch.  8th  td 
'HXc^or:]  J^HoJt),  Elijah  the  Tibhbitk  ha* 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced.**^  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  0.  T.  whoee 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fiueinataon.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  fiery  seal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, 
the  pathos  of  his  despondency,  tiie  glory  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story .c  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  drcumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  aof- 
fered  so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our 
interest  in  the  story  and  Uie  character.  **  El^ah 
the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitAnts  of  GUead,*'  is  Uter- 
aily  all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
and  locality .<'  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated..  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  place  —  lay,  which  gave  him  this  ap- 
pellation we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know. 
It  is  not  again  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any 
name  answering  to  it  been  discovered  since.  <= 
[T1118RK.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the 
further  sid<  of  the  Jordan  —  a  country  of  chase  and 
pasture,  of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  in- 
habited by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized  like 
those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes ;  making  war  with  the  Ua- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  theii 
cattle,  and  then  dwelling  in  their  stead  ^1  Chr.  v. 
10,  19-22).  I'o  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  "  Gileadite  **  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  degre?, 
to  that  which  the  title  '•  Celt  **  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  tlutt,  and  more  than  that, 
must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem./ 
One  of  the  most  fiunous  heroes  in  the  eariy  annab 


gnndiinn  of  Stedok.  See  also  thw  Cknn.  Pnsek,  ha 
FabriciuM.CW.  Psfwlep,  V,  T  I  1070,  fro.;  and  Qa»- 
resniiuii,  Etucid.  ii.  006.  According  to  Jewish  tradt- 
Uon  —  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  betwewi  the 
fiery  seal  of  the  two  —  Elijah  was  identical  wli^  Phln- 
ehftfi  the  eon  of  JBleazar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 
(Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21 ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  686).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthphwe  at  Gitkad  Gilkood^  a 
few  miles  N.  of  ei-Salt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb  near 
Damascus  (MUlin,  i.  490). 

«  The  common  aesamption  —  periiape  originating 
with  lUller  {Onom  p.  947)  or  Reland  {Pal,  p.  1085)— 
is  that  he  was  bom  In  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  In 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  Ihct  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  Is  nearl* 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  exiatsDee  In  mat 
passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  th« 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  **  InhaUtaals  * 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1.     [TfliaBK.] 

/  See  &  good  passage  Ulnstntifvcr  (his  IB  As*  ilea 
chap.  six. 
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jf  lannl  was  «« jephUmh  the  QUndite,**  is  whom  i 
lU  ihmt  chancteristicft  wsre  prominent;  and  Pio- 
kmor  Stanley  has  well  remarited  how  impoeuble  it 
ia  rightly  to  estimate  his  chanuster  without  reeol- 
leeting  this  fiict  (8.  ^  P.  p.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, this  ia  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  **  stood  lie> 
fore**  Ahab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  ftom  his 
native  hiUs,  we  can  perhaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  little  is  in 
Eavor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordinary  sixe.^^  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,^  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  ^  no  leas  remiark- 
able.  His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  ^  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xvili.  46).  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  ^  mantle," 
or  cape,  *  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech./  In  this 
mantle,  in  moraeiits  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
hot  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  stafT.^  On  one  occasion  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  between  his  knees.*  Such,  so  fiur  as 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  whidi  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.'  u  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis 
despioeret;  hew  squalente,  quse  multitudine  suorum 
crinium  obumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprin&  tantum 
de  oorpore  tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum 
erat,  rdiqua  corporis  ad  sera  perdurantem  '*  (Gregory 
Xyss.  quoted  by  Willemer  de  PalUo  EtitB  in  Crit. 
Sacri), 

The  solitary  life  in  which  then  external  peeul- 
iariUes  had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fieroeness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
bneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jdiovah,  the  living  God  of  lanel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 


a  From  a  eomparison  of  2  K.  It.  Si  with  1  K.  xvll. 
il,  It  would  Mem  u  if  SUsha  apprcwohed  nearar  than 
Elijah  to  the  staturt  of  the  child.  But  the  Intewnoe 
Is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Ghrytostom  applied  the  same 
epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  rpimixw  it»epmnm. 

&  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man  ; ''  literal^,  «  a  lord  of 
aair."  This  might  be  d<^ubtfU,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Joaephns  —  iv&fmwov  tarvv  — 

md  of  the  Tnrinam  Jonathan I'^X^D  ^y^  —  ^he 

mme  word  uaea  for  Knau  in  Qen.  xxwU.  11.  *Bat  its 
■pplleation  to  the  hair  of  his  head  Is  eorxoboiated  by 
the  word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mook- 

log  Blisha.  ^ BaU-hoad "  is  a  peenltar  tens  (TT)\)) 
vppait&A  only  to  waut  uf  hair  at  the  back  of  the  bsad ; 
-Mid  the  tannt  was  called  forth  by  the  diflhrenee  be- 
ftwsen  the  bare  shoulden  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
■baggy  locks  of  the  old  one.    [Busaa.] 

<^  Konning  bslbiv  Ahab's  charloC;  its  hardships 
sC  Ike  Gherith ;  the  forty  days'  ftst. 

''  n'lp  (2K.  L8),rsiidarsd ''IsattM  In  this  ons 
flws  only.    Bee  Gen.  lU.  21,  kt. 
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fbrm  the  mbjeet  of  his  misskm  U  the  klolMnMi 
court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  ibnakan 
ahnoet  entirely  the  fidth  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  fhim  hira,  it 
was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemlilauces;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jeho^idi  was  acknowl- 
edged,  and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti* 
tutiun,  not  one  imported  from  the  idoUtries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They  were 
announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  prenervers  of  th« 
nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existenos; 
'*  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  bnd  of  Egypt  '*  (I  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  diflferent  whoi  Ahab,  not  conta.t 
with  the  ddf-worship  —  **  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Xebat'*  —  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(Joseph,  /in/,  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  fimiily,  the  worship  of  the  Fhrenician  BaaL 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  -** 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter,  and  tiierefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave, 
severe  wennce  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth," 
and  **the  groves*')  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13. 
14,  iii.  7,  8).  But  the  naost  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Baal-rdigton  was  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness  —  a 
foreign  religion,  imported  fh>ra  nations  the  hatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  page  of  tlie  law, 
as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God  who  had 
deli%'ered  the  lution  from  the  bondage  of  l^lgypt, 
had  "  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
planted  them  in;'*  and  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  "trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyerl  those  that  roue  up  against  them.**  It  is 
as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elgah 
comes  furward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  m  his  Ufb 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  —  three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (I.Aike  iv.  26;  James  v.  17),  and  throe 

e  Aftderttky  H"^ IfH  :  LXX.  iiiiimr^ ;  always  used 

for  this  garment  o^  Xmah,  but  not  fbr  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  Is  perhaps  a  trao»  of  the 
permanent  impression  which  he  left  oc  mmim  parts  of 
the  Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  aftsr- 
wards  the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  oi  Jeho»ah 
(Zech.  ziii.  4 ;  A.  V.  ^'  rough  garment ; "  where  the 
Hebrew  word  Is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  IJstcry  Is 
rendered  ''mantle"). 

/  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exJ«t 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sano^ 

'  »oriim  (July  20).     One  piece  Is  shown  at  Oviedo  )m 

'Spain. 

I     0  Db|  (2  K.  II.  8);  *« wrapped**  Is  a  diftmt 


A  This  Is  generally  token  as  bavlog  been  in  prayer , 
bat  kneeling  apparsntly  was  not  (esrtslnly  u  not)  an 
attitods  of  prayer  In  the  But.  "  If  hen  ye  ttand 
praying,  forgive "  (Mark  zl.  26 ;  and  see  Matt  vl.  6, 
fro.). 

i  This  Is  to  be  toforrsd,  as  we  shall  see  afterward 
ftom  king  Ataasiah's  vseofultlon  of  him  by  mera  da 
seilplioii. 
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ir  irar  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeh,  uid 
the  ratuni  to  Gikad  (1  K.  XTii.  1-zix.  21).  ilis 
introduction  b  of  the  most  starUing  description: 
he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  Eastern  manners  he  would  hare 
no  diliiculty  in  doing,  and  prochums  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by 
his  follower  Elisha  —  a  formula  which  includes 
everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  Uie  king  — 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  his  being  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Lanng  God,  Elyah  being  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  event  —  that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  "  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
livt^,  before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
(t  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
■probably  of  the  queen  (oomp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "cut  off  the 
prophets  of  Jeho\'ah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  i).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
lative  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [CHKBrrH.]  There  in 
<he  hollow  of  the  torrentJ^  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook  oblij]:ed 
him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
aflford  us  any  more  infonnation.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away 

Elyah's  "  ravens."  The  Hebrew  word,  D"*?"]^, 
Orebim^  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
**  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
town  of  Orbo  or  Orbi.**  By  others  Elijah  has  been 
odd  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  r^ularly  for  several  months!  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
—  occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous  —  or 
ftom  tije  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of 


0  Jerome,  qaoted  by  Kennicott,  p.  681.  See  these 
nypccheses  brought  together  in  Keil  €td  toe. 

1  This  But^t  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Ktiu  eorvorum  convietor  in  the  Oritiei  Saeri. 

<^  Llghtfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  ElUah 
was  the  flrs^  4postle  to  the  Gentiles. 

fi  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town  (Mi»Un, 
I.  682,  who  however  does  not  give  his  authority).  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  tower 
rJerome,  ^.  PiaukB).  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the  house 
ot  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading- 
trough  were  shewn  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  Phocas,  in 
lUland,  p.  98u).  'llus  church  was  called  re  x^pcroi/ 
[Arta  Sanaorum). 

«  This  mT<rt  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaauah,  one  of  Ahab^s  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  wcrOs,  '<  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  appamnt  inference  however  trmn  Luke  tv.  26  Is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (ffisen- 
',  Entd.  JwJentk.  ii.  725)- 
^<  Jehovah  thy  Qod"  (see  Just  before)  suggests 
obvioosly  a  diflbrence  of  worship  \ttd  natiooality 
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all  the  ancient  verabns,  and  of  Joeephns.^  {Ctm 

KITH.] 

His  next  reftige  was  at  Zarkpiiath,  a  Pbosni- 
dan  town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  oertainly 
the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.<^  llie  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
livedo' seems,  howe%'er,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  a<^tiiatioD 
by  ^  Jehovah  thy  God  "  as  an  mdication.«  Here 
Elyah  performed  the  miracles  of  prokmging  the  ml 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  t^pptureni  deaJth./ 

Rete  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  othen, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Kl^ah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  sue- 
cessor:  "O  thou  man  of  God"  —  "Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  divide  between  tJiem  the  moumAil 
duty  of  sscertaining  that  neither  round  the  springs, 
which  are  so  frequent  a  fi»ture  of  central  Palestine, 
nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  thd  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  tb.e  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certaia  an  indication 
of  the  presmce  of  moisture.  No  one  shml  of  the 
two  chief  persons  oi  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  — "  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himsdf,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself."  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  fint 
to  the  minister,  lliere,  suddenly  pUnted  in  his 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  mastar  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  **  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Obadiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  "  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee;  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
expected.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbroken  oounteDanee. 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  and  the  prophet.  Sec 
Stanley,  Jneiah  Churchy  ii.  390.  So  also  the  exceptive 
rt  fL-n,  Luke  iv.  26,  properly  rofisn  to  IWfi^tfiy  and  nc\ 
ainit¥,  i.  e.,  was  sent  nowhere  ezerpt  to  Sare|i^,  which 
lay  out  of  Israel,  and  not  was  mot  to  none  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  rxeept  the  one  at  Sarepta.  We  have 
the  same  idiom  in  ver.  27,  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Isn«lite  and  fbrelgner  is  beyond  question. 
On  this  use  of  tl  ^i)  see  especUlly  Fritssche  on  Rom. 
xiv.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Matt.  xii.  4.  H. 

/  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  ^  his  sksk- 
ness  was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found  ;  while  in  the 
story  of  the  Shunammite^s  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "died."  Josephus's  language  (vtit.  18,  §  3} 
shows  that  he  did  not  undentand  thr  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  wm 
that  thin  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied El^ah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Joqah. 
(Jerome.  Prf/.  to  Jonah ;  and  «po  the  citations  from  nm 
Talmud  in  Eiseumenirer,  Bntii.  Jtul.  ii.  725^ 

•  That  the  child's  death  wu  real,  not  apparent,  as 
stated  above,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  sotBciently  oxi>llcit.  The  child's  ceas> 
ing  to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thing  as  to  die 
So  the  Psalmist  says:  "Thou  takest  away  theli 
breath,  they  die  '*  (civ.  29).  The  two  expressions  an 
often  interehanged  (comp.  Gen.  vii.  22 ;  Josh.  si.  11 
Ps.  exxxT.  17,  exlvl.  4;  Bsek.  xxxvU.  10,  etc.  K  8« 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  which  follows,  tmnom 
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Obidkh  eoiild  nol  but  fiJl  on  Ub  &m,«  Eiyah, 
iMmefCTf  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  **  As  Jehovah 
of  boats  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  1  will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab;  '*  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  fonner  occasion,  Elijah  would 
disappear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab  airived,  Elijah  makes  his 
eharge — "Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Uaal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  queen.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Ger- 
Izim,  k  not  evident  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  ruinSi  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot 
On  the  question  of  the  particular  part  of  the  ridge 
of  Oarmel,  which  formed  the  site  of  the  meetmg, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined.    [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servaut 
of  J^ovah,  accompanied  by  bis  one  attendant; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repair- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
aooording  to  the  number  o(  the  twelve  founders  of 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  sUIl 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israd — on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
mentB  (2  R.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
**  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  thdr 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  aU  acquainted,  but  which  l>rightens  into 
ttah  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced 
at^  The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar  —  the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king, 
with  an  i^athy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  thb  carnage  of  his 

that  result :  **  Hast  thou  also  brought  svil  upon  the 
widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?"  (1  K.  xvil.  20); 
•ad,  ^'0  Lord,  let  this  child^s  eool  oome  into  him 
aeitai"(ver.  21).  H. 

a  The  ezpreesioDS  of  Obadiah,  ^'  lord  *>  and  "  slave," 
•bow  h.y  fear  of  S^Jah ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
■■ei  in  Addresiing  a  potentate. 

h  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  soene  is  admi- 
rably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  pp.  866,  866). 

c  Although  to  some  it  may  eeem  out  of  plaee  in  a 
work  of  this  oatnie,  yet  the  writer  oumot  rerist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  BUJah  by  Meodrissohn,  one 
of  the  roost  Ibrcible  commeDtaries  existing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophet.  The  eoeoe  in  wliich  the  oocni^ 
renoes  at  Reer-sheba  are  embodied  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatie  and  affecting  in  the  whole  work. 

<t  "ITHyQ  is  both  a  " messenger  "  and  ac  ^ angel." 
LXX.  ver*  6,  nt ;  and  eo  Joaepbus  (viU.  U,  f  7). 

-  ^fhu  Motem  tne,»  Hebrew,  injj  DPh.    Wot 

esrtatnly  so  emphatte,  fbr  the  aomeral  may  be  -■  nor 
a  sr  an,  a^  often  elsewhen  » H.]    The iciwitMl  vvk 
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own  adherents  — the  rising  storm— the  ride  acBOM 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  runnii^ 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  geteg  no  fluv 
ther  than  the  **  entrance  of  JesreeL" 

So  fer  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jeubel  was  not  to  be  so  euily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  ii  a  vow  of  vengeance  agunst  the 
author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation,  **  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-mor 
row  about  this  time."  It  was  no  duty  of  Elijah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  and,  a^ 
at  his  first  introductbn,  so  now,  he  takes  reluge  in 
flight  Hie  danger  was  great,  and  the  reftige  must 
be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba  —  *<  Beer^heba  which  belongeth  to  Ju- 
dah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Isnelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fethen  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  culti- 
vated country^  £l\jah  halted.  His  servant  —  ao- 
oordhig  to  Jewish  tradition  the  t)oy  of  Zarephath 
—  he  left  in  the  town ;  while  he  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhalnted 
region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  bst 
few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  fw  that  iron 
firame  and  that  stem  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  o\-er  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hiUs  wishing  for  death  —  "It  is 
enough  I  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fothers."  <^  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude lh>m  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  litt^  short  of  mirac- 
ulous —  it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel  ^  —  the  prophet 
was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  be 
neath  the  solitary  bush  <  of  the  vrildemess,  was  fod 
with  the  Inread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  an 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,/  and  went  forward, 
"  in  the  strength  of  that  ibod,"  a  journey  of  forty 
days  **to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb»" 

opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  oonwnt,  Deir  Mm 
£/)NU,  betwwn  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  whfaih.is 
now  shown  to  traveUers  as  the  spot  on  wtiieh  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar ;  Porter,  Bmd- 
bookj  &C.),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to.  have 
been  eo  Teetrlcted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
oo  which  he  was  ''aceustomed  to  sleep  "  (Sandrsv  Ub. 
tii.  p.  176 ;  Manndrell,  Ear.  Trav,  p.  466),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  bona  (Gays' 
forda,  1606,  in  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  It  is  possible  thai 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  tms^orthy 
tradition  of  his  hariug  rested  here  on  his  southward 
Journey,  in  all  probability  taken  alot^  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Quaresmias  of-  the  eaient 
to  which  the  rock  had  been  deftced  in  hisown  time 
"  by  the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pU^rlma. 
(Aneu/ofao,  U.  606;  comp.  Doubdan,  Fbyoge,  fee.,  p 
144.) 

/  The  liXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  toueh 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text— <'a  cake  of  msal*'~ 
iAvptrifV. 
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Bvt,  in  « the  ctTa,*' «  one  of  the  numeroiui  wvenm 
in  tlioie  awftil  mountaixn,  perfaapi  some  tnditioiuil 
Hnetoarj  of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  irdi 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  ^  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  **  word  of  Jehovah  *'  —  the 
qoeition,  »  What  doest  thoo  here,  El^ah  ?  Driven 
hy  what  hard  neceuity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  giory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  ttgmUly  shown?  **  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation the  prophet  opens  his  griefr.  He  has  been 
very  aeslous  for  Jebovish ;  but  force  has  been  ^-ain; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  ak>ne,  fl}ing  for  his  iifo  from 
the  sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  miud  should  be  couched, 
to  be  eflectuaL  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
ind  stand  on  Uie  mountain  in  the  open  air  (us  rh 

9watBpw,  Joeephus),  fooe  to  fooe  0397)  with  Je- 
hovah. Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  **  The  Lord  passed  by;  **  passed  in  all  the  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
Aeroe  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliift  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverbented  through  the  defiles  of  Uiose  naked 
vaUeys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blam  of 
eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elgah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  h  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing thti  ileail  xilence  which  followed  thoe  mani- 
fortations,  csune  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol  — 
tlie  "  still  small  voice.'*  What  sound  tliis  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even 
cci\jecture;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
krader  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than 
the  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
hin  no  less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
before,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  *<  mer^ 
ciAil  and  gracious,  long-suflering  and  abundant  in 
grodness  and  truth."  El^ah  knew  the  call,  and 
at  once  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  stood  wuting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is 
hi't  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  the 
question  have  fidlen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer 
leTi  his  lips !  *'  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  comparatively  a  novice ;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
|uake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
^WHes  of  the  Loni.  Hut  he  was  not  in  them ;  not 
tttey,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
Tbirh  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 

a  The  Hebrew  word  has  theartlele,  n^^l^n ;  and 

.,0  too  the  LXX.,  rh  9ir^\aio¥.  The  cave  is  now  shown 
•*  in  the  seclndod  plain  below  the  highent  point  of 
Mel  Mhsa;  **  "a  hole  Just  laxge  enough  for  a  man'e 
body,"  boslde  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  IQUah  (Stan- 
ley, S.  ^  P.  p.  48;  Bob.  i.  108,  2d  ed.)- 

b  Hebrew,  ]>b.  A.  V.  "  lodge;  '*  but  io  Oen.  xlz. 
t,  accurately,  ^  tarty  all  night." 

c  The  words  of  the  text  are  mmeirhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  ttie  solid 
posltloo  of  SUsha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
af  the  spot.  AoconUng  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
Ihe  passage  Is  *  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Wsha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  wms  ploughing.  Twelve 
'Aka  wavs  before  him  (t.  e.  either  12  ploughs  wera 
hlro  with  his  Mrvants,  or  12  yoke  of  land  were 
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mantle.  What  a  eondosbn  of  al  the  pMk  Us 
tory!  What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning  I ' 
(Maorioe,  PrcpheU  and  Kmgt^  p.  136).  Not  ia 
the  penecutions  ci  Ahab  and  JeKebel,  nor  in  the 
shuighter  of  the  propheta  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000 
unlcnown  worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that  Elgah  was  not 
afone  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were    laid    on    him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.     Instead  of  Ben-hadad, 
Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  Syria;  instead  of  Ahab, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Ninuhi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel, 
and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own 
successor.     Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  acct>mplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elyah  himself.     It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  aflTection  and  compemon 
ship  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.     llu 
first  search  was  for  Elisha.     Apparently  he  soon 
found  him ;  we  roust  conclude  at  his  native  pfaux, 
Abel-mdiolah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  oentn 
of  the  Jordan  valley.    [Abel-meholah.]    Elisha 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,«  and  El^ah  <*  passed 
over  to  him  "  —  possibly  crossed  the  ri.  cr  '  —  and 
cast  his  mantle,  tlio  well-known  sheep  skin  doak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  fiuoiliar  ^  action,  claiming 
him  for  his  son.     A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced 
that  long  period  of  service  and  intercourse  which 
conUnuMl  till  Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shar 
phat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elgah.** 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  prolxably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  eff^tual,  and  th^t  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  zzL 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  tile  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refuMi  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathera, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
ii\justice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  Laws  of  Jehovah 
how  perfect  was  their  submisdon  to  the  will  of 
thdr  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  faWly 
accused  of  blaspheming  God  anc  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons/  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
—  as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal  —  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Nauoth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ac- 
quisition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  sflnr  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  poena- 

already  ploughed),  and  be  was  with  the  last**  [Boa 
note  under  Kusha,  p.  714.] 

<'  The  word  is  that  alwBys  employed  for  erasi&ng 
the  Jordan. 

e  See  also  Ruth  111.  4-U.  Bwald,  AittrtkHmtr^  p. 
101,  note.  A  trace  of  a  stanllar  custom  surrlvse  ta 
the  Oennan  word  Miuutl'kind. 

/  f^The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  hlood  of  his  sons  * 
(2  K.  ix.  26 ;  c<nnp.  Josh.  vll.  24).    Fran  ancthsr  ex* 

presdcm  In  this  verss— ycatemfgAi  (tTQH,  A    V 

*' yesterday  "),  we  may  perhaps  eoodode  Uiat  Uka  a 
Uiter  trial  on  a  rimilar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
folse  wltaessas^the  trial  of  our  Lord— It  was  ana 
ducted  at  night.  The  same  word  — |i«si»i4ght-» 
prompts  the  Infbfrenoe  that  Ahab^s  visit  and  eneoKatsi 
with  Sl^ah  happened  on  the  very  day  foUowtaig  thr 
murdar. 
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■on  €i  the  oo-/eted  vineyunl.  Bdiiiid  him,  prob- 
ibly  in  tlie  back  put  of  the  chaiiot,  ride  his  two 
n^^ei  Jdiu  and  BidJur  (9  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
fiumph  WIS  ft  tliort  one.  Eiyah  had  received  an 
jitimatkni  from  Jehovah  of  what  wa&  taking  piaoe, 
and  rapidly  aa  the  aoeoaation  and  death  of  Kaboth 
had  been  honied  over,  lie  waa  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  ofemy,  and  aa  an  enemy  he  doea  meet  him 
— aa  David  went  out  to  meet*  Goliath  —  on  the 
very  acene  of  hia  crime;  suddenly,  wh««i  leaat  ex- 
posed and  least  wbhed  fbr,  he  confronts  the  mia- 
enble  king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms 
feaifnl  to  any  Oriental  —  pecuUariy  terrible  to  a 
Jtur  —  and,  moat  of  all,  signiiicant  to  a  succeisor 
of  the  apoirtate  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  — 
«*I  will  takeaway  thy  posterity;  I  will  cut  off  from 
ttee  even  thy  wj  dogs;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha;  thy  bk)od  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  bk)od  of  thy 
victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wih  and  thy 
children  shall  be  torn  in  thia  very  garden  by  the 
wild  doga  of  the  city,  or  aa  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky  **  —  the  huge 
vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are  always  whe2- 
ing  akmg  under  the  clear  bhie  sky,  and  doubtless 
suggested  the  expteesion  to  the  prophet  How  tre- 
mendous was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
bet  that  after  the  Upse  of  at  least  20  yean  Jehu 
vras  able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet*8 
burden,  to  which  he  and  his  cmnpanion  had  list- 
ened as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot  The  whole  of  El\jah*s  denunciation  may 
poasibly  be  raoovered  by  putting  together  the  word« 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  zzii.  1,  xxii.  61;  2  K.  i.  17),  befofe 
we  agam  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations ottered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have 
been  partly  ftdfiUed.  Ahab  it  dead,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  &tal  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  sliort  and 
troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  hie  extranity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  orscle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  indmation  ia  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  receeaes  of  Car- 
mel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
appeare  on  the  path  of  the  meanngen,  without 
pre&oe  or  inquiry  utters  his  message  at  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as 
national  on  this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as 
before,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah— «  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  00  God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
aebub,  cod  of  Ekron?  **  The  roemengers  returned 
Ifr  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their 
niHion.  They  were  poasibly  strangers;  at  any 
fate  they  wen  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man 
aho  had  thus  interrupted  their  Journey.  But  his 
appearsnee  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minda,  and  their 
ion  at  once  tokl  Ahasiah,  who  must  have 


o  The  HiBbrew  worA  Is  tlw 
^  See  p.  706,  note  b. 

c  ntin  (2  K.  I.  9),  A.  ▼.,  InioeniBtely,  «an 

d  •  Tbis  pasisge  presents  a  very  hitirMtlng  prob- 
sm  fa  textnsl  eritSeIsm,  whkh  It  may  be  proper  to 
ntfec  tiioa^  Iti  ftall  dlseusiton  would  her*  be  out 
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seen  the  prophet  about  his  fiithflr*s  oomt  or  hnit 
heard  him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  waa  thai 
had  thus  lefwsej  the  fitvonble  onde  which  he 
was  hoping  for  tnm  Ekron.    llie** hairy  man" 

—  the  "  lo^  of  hair,**  so  the  Hebrew  reading^  rum 

—  with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  foina,  who 
came  and  went  in  tUs  secR^  inanner,  and  uttered 
hia  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
oouM  be  no  other  than  the  oU  enemy  of  hie  &ther 
and  mother,  Elgah  the  TnhUte.  Bat  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wnth  of  Ahasiah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seised  the 
opponunity  of  posaesiing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  kmg  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  vras  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  El^ah  prisoner.  He  waa 
sitting  [perhaps s8*« dwelt"]  on  the  top  of  ^*the 
mount,*' «  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel  [comp.  2  K.  ii 
25].  The  oflker  approached  and  addreesed  the 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  b 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha  —  **  C 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down.* 
^  And  Eiyah  answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  fhnn  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty !  And  there  came  down 
fire  fh>m  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.** 
A  aecond  party  waa  aent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  his  servant 
need  not  fbtf,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king 
gained  nothing.  TIm  meesage  vras  ddivered  to  his 
fikoe  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elgah,  so  vre  must  conclude,  vras  al. 
lowed  to  go  harmleas.  This  vras  his  last  interview 
with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  waa  also  his  last  re- 
corded appearance  in  person  against  the  Baal-wor- 
shippers. 

FoUoiring  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impreesive  as  it 
doubtlees  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  poseesses  a  fiu-  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terron  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  e^'en  Elijah  an  exposition, 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  betweni 
that  severe  rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which 
He  came  to  introduce.  It  was  when  our  I>ord  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  this 
very  dtsteict,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  fh>m  the  churiish  inhospitality  of  some 
Samaritan  villagen,  that  —  led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmd,  or,  perhaps,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  road  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  ^sons  of  thunder  **  burrt  fbrth  —  ^  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  vre  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did  ?  '* 
But  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
*<  lie  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ve  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  eome  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them  "  (Luke  ix.  51-56).''    As  if  he  had  said, 

of  plaed.  The  words  following  **  He  turned  and  :^ 
buked  them  "  (fkom  ^^aod  said  *>  to  "  aare  them  ^*  In- 
clostTe,  though  so  api»ropriato  to  the  ooearion  and  to 
«TBxy  respect  so  worthy  of  our  Lord,  are  wanting  in  ■ 
largi  majority  of  th«  most  Important  manuacrlpti 
(nuoely,  ABCaOHLSYXAKaodthe  SlnattM.' 
and  to  other  Icedlnf  author'tles  for  ttie  settlement  of 
the  test.    They  are  aeoordiiigly  vq|eeted  by  ^^^h-^n" 
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«Te  m itiktoHiiy  and  oonfimiidiiig  tlie  dUfennt 
itonding  pciinto  oT  tha  Old  and  New  Covenanta; 
Iduiig  your  ttand  apoo  the  Old  —  that  of  an 
avengiDg  lighteoiiaDeaa,  wben  you  abould  ngoioe 
to  take  it  Qpon  tbe  New — that  of  a  forgiiiDg  love  " 
(Troncfa,  Miraekif  eh.  1?.). 

4.  It  Diiift  httfa  heen  ahortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  eommimioation  with 
the  •ottthern  kin^om.  It  is  the  only  one  of  whieh 
any  record  remaioa,  and  its  mentioa  is  the  fint  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  aflkirs  of  Jodah,  tlus  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  allianoe  betweea  his  enemy  Aliab 
and  Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  and  it  must  have  made  him  rogard  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  vrith  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram,  the 
ton  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  »*  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,**  Eiyah 
sent  him  a  letter^  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  zzi.  12-15).  This 
ttter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  El^ah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  8  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the 
throne  of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  £l\jah  had 
been  translated  before  the  expediti<m  of  Jehosh- 
aphat against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram 
was  not  at  that  time,  sad  before  his  bther*s  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
going  about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
b  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  othen 

Tlsehendoff,  and  TrBgsUes,  though  defcnded  bj  Al- 
ford,  Mid,  as  flir  as  ver.  66  is  oonosrncd,  by  Mcgrer  sod 
Bleek.  who  explain  their  omiiwion  by  the  supposition 
:hat  the  eye  of  the  copyist  pasMd  from  KAIEin«v  to 
KAlEUofitveiivay.  The  66th  vene  (so  fcr  as  quoted 
above)  which  is  want&og  in  D  and  a  vexy  few  other 
documents  which  contain  the  rest  of  the  words  in 
question,  iii  rejected  by  most  critics,  though  the  au- 
thorities which  support  it  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  65.  Further,  the  words 
M(  KoX  'HAiaf  jiroin<rr,  ^  even  ss  EUas  did,"  in  ver.  64, 
which  are  wanting  In  B  L  K  and  the  Sinaitle  MS.,  also 
w  the  Curetooian  Syriae.  Vulgate,  and  Annenlan  ver- 
ik>ns,  and  some  HS8.  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Ooptio,  ars 
Ukev^  rejected  by  Tlschendorf  and  Tregelles,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  passage  as  originally  written 
leads  thus :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  fhnn  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  But 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  and  they  went  to  an- 
other village." 

The  whole  question  is  dlseuased  by  Mr.  Norton  In 
his  Evidences  of  tkt  Gemrinenen  of  th*  Oo^nlt  In  a 
very  able  and  Instmetive  nots  (vol.  t.  pp.  Ixxx.- 
Ixxxvii.,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1B46).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  In  question  "  did  not  make  a  part  of 
tne  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,"  he  goes  on  to  re- 
mark :  — 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  cany  witii  them 
strong  Intrinsk;  proof  that  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 
to  him. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the 
^peanuiMS  that  prssent  themselves  seems  to  be,  that 
4m  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  wars  spoken  by  him, 
auiS  they  were  preserved  In  the  memories  of  those 
vte  hsaid  him,  and  communicated  by  them  to  others. 
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that  in  qnestioD  against  Mbab,  iriiOa  J< 
eoneemed  with  the  more  ceotrsl  afl&in  of  tha  gov 
emmeiit  (2  K.  iii.  7,  Ao.).  'Iliat  Joiam  began  ti 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fother  Jeboshaphal 
is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  16.  Aooording  to  one  vmonl 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  precedes  the  ae- 
oount  of  El(jah*s  Isst  acts  on  ewth,  Joram  was 
octuall}  on  Uie  throne  of  Judah  at  th^  time  of 
Elyah's  interview  with  Ahaziah;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other  places  ^  (2 
K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
oonclusion  is  almost  inevitalile.  ss  stated  oborp, 
that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  years  before 
the  death  of  his  fother.  [See  .Toram  ;  Jkhosha- 
phat;  Judah. J  In  its  contents  the  letter  bean  a 
strong  resembbmce  to  the  speeches  of  Elvjah,?  whUe 
in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quita 
different  from  the  nairaUve  in  which  it  is  imliedded 
(Bertheau,  ChronUc^  sd  k)c.). 

5.  The  dosing  transaction  of  El^ah*s  Ufe  intro- 
duces us  to  a  iMality  heretofore  luiconneeted  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jecreel,  CarmeL,  only  leaving 
these  northern  phuaes  on  actual  emergency,  bnt 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  Brthel,  with  the  eons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (2  R.  ii.  1,  <ftc.). 

It  was  at  GxLGAL— probably  not  the  ancient 
phoe  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  anotlier  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  westerqi  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Kphiaim  '^  —  that  the  prophi  t  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  depslrture  vras  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  companion.  Per- 
haps his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him 
perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of 

• 

and  that,  not  having  been  recorded  by  Luke,  they 
wen  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  tntnidaeed 
into  the  text  of  his  Gospel." 

The  state  of  the  external  testimony  Is  such,  that  he 
further  supposes  ''  that  the  account  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was  not  introduced  in  a 
complete  form  at  once;  but  that  the  text  owee  Its 
present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three  dif- 
ferent times:  first,  the  words,  *  At  Rijak  did;  being 
written  down,  as  these  ars  wanting  In  tiie  smalisst 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  thoes  first  spoken  by  ou 
Lord,  and  then  his  rsmiaining  words."  A. 

a  ^99»  ^^  wriUngf  [A.  ▼.],  ahnost  MsDHeal 
with  the  word  used  In  Aimbio  at  the  present  day.  The 

ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  Is  Sephv^  *^99» 
a  book. 

h  The  second  statement  of  Jehorsm's  Mrnsriffli  lo 
Israel  (In  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  Inserted  there  to  make  tha 
subsequent  nazrative  mon  complete.  Its  positkin 
there,  subsequent  to  the  stoxy  of  BlUah^s  depaiturs 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  ttB^ 
cnlty  Id  question. 

e  The  ancient  Jewish  eonmentatofs  get  over  flM 
apparant  diflcnlty  by  aaylng  that  the  letter  wee  writ* 
ten  and  sent  aftsr  Kiyah'S  translation.  Othen  be* 
Ueved  that  it  was  the  production  of  EUsha,  fcr  whess 
name  that  of  Xl^iah  had  been  substituted  by  eopyisSk 
The  first  of  these  rsqulres  no  answer.  To  the  sseond, 
the  severity  of  Its  tone,  as  above  notieed,  is  a  snftdsnt 
reply.  Joseph  us  (ilnt.  U.  5,  $  2)  says  that  the  letlst 
was  sent  while  BUJah  was  stiU  on  earth.  (See  Ugh^ 
(bot,  CkromtU^  km,^  »  Jehoram.'*  Other  theories  irii. 
be  ft>und  In  Vabitelus,  Cod.  Pmudrpig.  L  1075,  wm 
Otho,  Lear.  Rath,  p.  107.) 

d  The  grounds  to  this  infivsnee  sie 
KusHA  (p.  718).    Bee  also  OibSAL. 
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M  nKld«D  partizig;  in  athier  cue  he  endear^ra  to 
Mnude  ElkhA  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on 
in  emnd  of  Jehovah.  **  Tany  here,  I  pray  thee, 
or  Jehovah  hath  aent  me  to  Bethel/'  But  filiaha 
iriU  not  ao  easil j  give  up  his  matter,  —  *<  As  Jeho- 
/ah  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Bethel.«  The 
event  wfaieh  was  about  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  eommunicated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  Inquire  if  Klisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  ftUly  he  was 
aware  of  it  **  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
bIb  possible,  *^  indeed  I  th^  know  it,  hold  ye  your 
peaoe."  But  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  that  day.  Again  Eiyah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  before.  El^ah  makes  a  final  eflbrt  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  ^^  Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the 
Jordan."  But  Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
.  tlw  two  set  off  across  the  nndulating  plain  of  bum- 
mg  sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Elijah  in  his 
mantle  or  cape  of  aheep-skln,  Elltha  in  ordinary 

dothea  (l^ver.  13).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  propheta'  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  bite  tnditioo  woold 
attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord*s  temptation  —  and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
deaness  of  eastern  viaion  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadita  cannot 
rest  tin  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up<^  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy:  '^  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What  fol- 
lowa  is  best  toki  in  the  siinple  words  of  the  nar- 
imtive.  **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were* 
gone  over,  that  £1^  said  to  Eliaha,  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 

a  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down  '*  ie  a  serioBf  dif- 
Aculty,  if  Gilgal  If  taken  to  be  the  elte  of  Joehu»'a 
eamp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  dnce  that  la 
mora  than  aOOO  foet  below  Bethel.  But  ihii  U  avoided 
bj  adopting  the  other  Gitgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
•od  on  stIU  higher  ground,  whlrh  also  preaervet  the 
»«qiMnoe  of  the  joomej  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanlej,  S, 
^  P.  p.  806,  note.)  Some  oonalderations  In  frvor  of 
this  adoption  will  be  fbnnd  under  ftjSHA. 

*  '^nyr  '^aHTaj-^'AiK)  i  know  u;»'  luyii 


'  O  v3.    The  above  is  qnite  the  force  of  the  word. 

d  The  word  is  HSJ,  used  of  smiting  in  battle ; 
lanemlly  with  the  aenae  of  wounding  (Oeaen.  p.  888). 

«  LXX.  ^  As  they  wera  going  over,"  ir  rf  Sta- 
ierau. 

^  Tlie  Btatementa  of  ttie  text  hardly  give  aupport 
to  the  uanal  conception  of  Smah^a  departura  aa  rapre- 
wnted  by  painters  and  In  popular  dlarouraea.  It  waa 
jot  In  the  chariot  of  flra  that  he  went  up  Inw  the 
ikiaa.  The  flra  aerred  to  part  the  master  fttmi  the 
Maiilpla,  to  ahow  that  the  severance  had  ^rrivrd,  but 
taken  up  by  the  fierce  w!nd  of  the  tempest. 


Cke  w«4  ^^5?  i'^^^^i^'**  1*^  'daa  of  wiuHmg,  and 
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And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  poftion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Tlion  hasi 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shau 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pais  as  they  still  went 
on,  and  talked,  that,  bdiold,  a  chariot  of  fire  anA 
hones  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and 
El^ah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies."- 
WeU  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitterness,'  "M; 
fiither,  my  fiither !  "  He  vras  gone  who,  to  the  dis 
ceming  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  **ih»  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof"  for  so  many  years;  and  Elisha  was  at  last 
left  akme  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  grief  he  may  wdl  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  fidlen,  and^  thi» 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  El^ah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  cfothed.  Little  could  he  ha>ie 
realized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  he  had 
^*  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  El^"  should 
hereafter  poeieoi  an  influence  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  be  their  benefructor,  adviser, 
and  flriend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  kiiig  ot 
Israel  should  be  found  to  buneiit  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  stem  and  silent  master,  "  My 
fiither,  my  fiither,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof! " 

And  hers  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  neat 
prophet  Truly  he  ^*  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  Ump  "  (Ecchis.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  ttom  the 
filed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed, 
that  El^ah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  Hie  prophecy  of  MalachI 
(iv.  C)  A  vras  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tnition  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it  had 
grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  F^ord^s  birth,  and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  waa  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  'IVdnmd  tb  assure  U8,<  it  is  patent 

Is  fkequently  rendered  In  the  A.  V .  ^  atorm  "  or  <*  (am- 
peat."    The  tarm  "the  akiea**  has  been  employed 

above  to  tranalate  the  Hebraw  D^Vn,  becauae  wa 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven  "  which  doee  not 
appear  to  have  been  prenent  to  the  mind  of  the  an* 
dent  Uebraws.  [The  word,  among  its  other  aenaaa, 
often  denotea  the  place  of  Ood^a  abode,  and  may  very 
properly  be  ao  understood  here.  Indeed,  that  mean* 
ing  only  agreoa  with  2  K.  U.  1,  and  with  the  fsneral 
tenor  of  the  narrative.  —  U.] 

9  p$$,  the  word  uaad  amongst  othete  tut  the 

"  graat  and  bitter  cry  ^  when  the  firat-bom  were 
kUled  In  B^pt. 

*  Theexprsaaloo  in  Halachi  b  **  B^ah  the  prophet.** 
From  thia  nnuaual  title  some  have  believed  that  another 
Biya^  was  intended.  The  LXX.,  however,  either  fol> 
lowiug  a  dlfiBrent  Hebrew  text  ttom  that  which  we 
poeaeas,  or  flUling  in  with  the  belief  of  their  times, 
Inaert  the  nsnal  dealgnaHon,  ^the  TIahUte."  (See 
Ughtftx)!,  Bxereit.  on  Luke  i.  17.) 

<  He  ia  recorded  aa  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wue  and  good  rabbia — at  pmyer  In  the  wildemoos, 
or  on  their  Joumeya  —  genemUv  In  the  form  el  aa 
Arabian  merchant  (Boenmenger,  i.  11,  M.  4(fl-7y.  Af 
tl»  jtreomcMon  of  a  ebUd  a  ssal  was  alin|;s  piMa< 
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»  emy  {a^  of  the  Gotpeb.  Each  remarkable 
penon,  aa  he  arrit&i  on  the  aooie,  be  hia  habita  and 
eilaracteristics  what  thej  niaj  —  the  stem  Jdin 
aqiiaUy  with  his  gentle  Socoesaor  —  is  prodaimed 
lo  be  Eiyah  (Matt  xvi.  14;  Mark  vi.  15;  John  i. 
il).  Hia  appearance  in  gk>ry  on  the  Mount  of 
TVauafiguration  does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the 
diaciplfli.  They  were  **aore  afraid/'  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter 
immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting. 
[See  TBAN6F10URATIO2I,  AuieT.  ed.]  £ven  the 
<vy  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  fiigah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystandoa.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah.*'  »'  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Eiyah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  mil  be  considered  under  Johm 
TH£  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elgah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  dq)arture  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  euk^ums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allusion 
in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  worics  of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all 
set  forth  a  very  difierent  side  of  his  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative.  They 
apeak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Saiepta  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  '*  restoring  all 
things*'  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  "  turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just "  (MaL  iv.  6, 6 ;  Luke  i.  17). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  fiscts 
must  be  expanded  eliewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  fiunt 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soAen  the  hassh 

ftw  him,  that  aii  the  sealoaa  champion  and  messenger 
of  the  *<  covenant  *'  of  drcumciiion  (1 K.  six.  14  ;  Mai. 
m.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due  performanoe  of  the 
rfte.  During  certain  prayers  the  door  of  the  house 
was  set  open  that  Elijah  might  enter  and  announce 
the  Mesdah  (ElMmnenger,  i.  686).  His  coming  trill 
.le  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  which  shall 
be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace,  happiness,  salva- 
tion, rsspeetively  (Btaenmenger,  ii.  696).  8o  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods 
wer»  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
scmmon  saying  wss,  "  Put  them  by  till  BlUah  comes  " 
Ugfatfoot,  £lzffrt<.  Matt  xvii.  10  ;  John  i.  21).  The 
lame  onstoms  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use 
BnoDg  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(Bee  R$vu*  det  deux  Mondtt^  xxiv.  181,  fro.)  [See  also 
be  art.  Eliaku  in  Hambniier^  Real-Bne^d./.  BibeL 
■   IIiImiimI.  — A.] 

•  Om  thto  saktM  thsrs  is  an  sssi^  entitled  Dtr 
ttwfktt  JKa  m  der  Ltgende,  in  Frankel*s  MomaU- 
wV0/.  Ossdt.  d  JlitfmMums,  1868,  xii.  241  fL,  281 
r    The  will*  dtvUes  the  kgends  into  thrss  periiods : 
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outlines  or  the  discordant  ookiring  of  tb» 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  pemiiai^y 
so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stem  voice,  those  deeds 
of  bkxxl,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling  relief 
from  the  pagea  (tf  the  old  records  of  Elijah,  are  sees 
by  us  ail  silvered  over  with  the  **  white  and  glister- 
ing **  light  of  the  Mountain  of  'I>anafiguration. 
When  he  Ust  stood  on  the  soU  of  his  native  Gilead  « 
he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  wandering 
about  "in  sheq»-«kius  and  goatskins,  in  deserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  seal,  the 
destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  them.  Unda 
that  heavenly  li^ht  they  &11  back  into  their  proper 
proportions,  and  Ahab  and  JexebeU  Baal  and  Aeh* 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  pnphel 
talking  to  our  \jord  —  talking  of  that  event  nhieh 
was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that  he  had 
sufiered  and  striven  for  —  "  talking  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Eiyah  has  been  canonised  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churchea.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyok 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  caJled  by  his  nanie.^ 
llje  service  for  his  day  —  'HAiar  /ie7«iAc^yv/Mt  — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mennion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognized  by  the  Latin  church  alio.^  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  J'Jiyds,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  travellen 
in  the  Holy  I^nd.  It  purports  to  be  situated  on 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed.  Other 
convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pales- 
tine: in  Jebel  Ajlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Bitter, 
Syritn,  pp.  1029,  1066,  ^.);  at  Axra  in  the 
Haurdn  (Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  59),  and  the  mors 
fiunous  establishment  on  Carmei. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elyah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  breviary  (C^l  B.  Maria  Itrffini*  de  MotOe 
CVrttneio,  JuiH  16)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedicatimi  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  £l^jah  saw  the  doud  (an  aooepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Bfary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmei;  and  even  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapd  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin !  f*    These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 


the  flxst,  of  pore  MeniJanic  expectation,  closes  with 
tiie  Mlshna ;  the  second,  in  which  EUiah  is  represented 
as  taking  part  In  human  afiUrs  even  before  hit  Mrs> 
sianio  coming,  clorcs  with  the  Iklmud ;  in  the  third 
the  legends  reach  the  height  of  extravagance.  On  the 
Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  El^h  in  the  time  of 
Christ  see  Norton*s  note  on  Matt.  xi.  10  ( Tnn$lai:&m 
of  lAs  Go«M/j,  ii.  111-118);  BerthoMt,  OvuM,  ^  O 
n.  Most  of  the  Christian  fltthers  believed  that  B|fdh 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Christ  at  his  $eeoHd  coming ; 
see  Super's  Thes.  1.  1818,  also  888-8,  and  Btwart's 
Comm.  on  the  Apocalypse^  Ii.  221  ff.  A. 

a  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  (5.  ^ 
P.  [p.  892,  Amer.  ed.])  In  flivor  of  the  Momilain 
of  the  Transfiguration  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
[See  CxBiioif ;  TAfcoa.] 

b  See  this  Ihet  noticed  In  Clark^s  Pttoponnetui  and 
Mono,  p.  190. 

e  See  the  Acta  Sbacfomm,  July  20.  By  GonioliiV 
a  Lapfaie  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happene< 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Ksll 
p.  881). 

d  8.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  MIsltn, 
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A  Ihe  BomMi  ohnrah,  Bwoiiius  anc  oihfln  baring 
pRMUd  that  the  order  wis  founded  in  1131,  a  date 
vhieh  k  rapodiated  by  the  Cannetites  (lee  extracts 
In  Fabridus,  Cod,  Pteudepiyr.  i.  1077). 

In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  /lyd$  b  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  **  by  virtue 
of  which  he  sttU  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment.'*  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  tl-Khidr^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  d  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
line's  Arabian  NighU^  intiod.  note  8;  also  ^e/ec- 
ijoM  fnxm  lAe  Km^  2*21,  222).  The  Persian 
SoJU  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Eigah 
(Fahricius,  i.  1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  Ac,  1  Cor. 
il.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
&om  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  accosxliiig  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  **  the  Apocalj'pse,  or  mysteries  of 
Qgah,"  r^  *HAla  aroKffi^  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  [by]  Origen  {Horn,  on  Matt, 
xzvii.  9),  and  it  is  notiiDed  with  disapproval  by  Je- 
rome, ad  Pammachium  (see  Fabricius,  i.  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  ^*  awake,  thou  that 
steepest,"  Ac,  Kph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  **  from  Eiyah,"  i.  «.  the  portion  of 
the  0.  T.  containing  his  history  —  vopd  r^  *H\lf 
(oomp.  Bom.  xi.  2). 

.Two  monographs  on  Emah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1)  thatof  Frischmuth,y>ei:fi;tePrqaAeia 
NooLj  ^.,  in  the  Critid  Sact-i;  and  (2)  Eiiat 
TKubUea,  by  Julius  Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  slso  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Nab^,  in  the  Critici 
SacrL  G. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  rdating  to  Elyah,  accom- 
panied with  suggestive  remarics  on  his  character 
and  the  significance  of  his  ministry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  interesting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Churdi  (p.  321  ff.),  pubUshed  since 
the  preceding  article  vras  written.  It  is  diificult  to 
represent  the  composition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  the  coming  tempest 
as  descried  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  beauty:  **  At  *  the  top  of  the 
mountain,*  but  on  a  lower  declivity  (see  1  K.  xviii. 
43, 44),  Eiyah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  placed  be- 
tween his  knees;  whilst  his  attendant  boy  mounted 
lo  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  -*  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  sun  must  have  been  now  gone  down. 
Bat  the  cloudless  sky  would  he  lit  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Sewn  times  the  youthful  watcher  [Elijah's  attend- 
nt]  aeceodod  and  looked ;  and  seven  times  *  there 
•ras  nothing.*  The  sky  was  still  dear;  the  sea  was 
iiU  eahn.  At  last,  out  of  the  fiu*  horizon  there 
tfose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and 
months  had  passed  acroas  the  heavens;  and  it  grew 

Aniiti,  U.  40 ;  and  th«  BuUs  of  vaitoos  Popes  enu- 
UMtalsd  by  Qnaravmios,  vol.  ii. 

«  *  This  nmniog  of  the  prophet  befofo  the  king's 
hariot,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  a  distsirie  of  12  miles 
leross  the  plain  from  Caimel  to  Jesrael  li  no«  unlike 
«hat  is  still  pactloed  lu  the  BMt  hj  nmnen  who 
:ieeede  penons  of  rank  ss  a  mark  of  hoouvs  or  ss 
•art  of  the  oOolal  equipage.  Bee  a  striking  lllustia- 
4aa  at  this  In  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  U.  237. 

H. 
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ui  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  tht 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmsl 
shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest 
Each  fipom  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the 
l*rophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  boy  fh>m  bis 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  phdn,  and  the  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  swell.  The  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
JezreeL  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  Eiyah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand:  and  he  snatched  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  round  his  bins,  and  aimdst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he 
outstripped  even  the  speed  of  the  royal  horses,  and 
*  ran  before  the  chariot  *  <>  — as  the  Bedouins  of  his 
native  Gilead  would  still  run  —  with  inexh«istible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though 
visible,  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph.'* 

The  history  and  character  of  iilrjah  have  furnished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  the  writen 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrati\'e  in 
this  manner  may  be  mentioned  (xottfried  Menken, 
f/otniiien  iib.  die  Gtsch.  des  Pivphet  Elias^  xxiv. 
discounes  {Schrifttn^  ii.  17-^02,  Bremen,  1858); 
Fr.  W.  Knunmacher,  whose  EUiu  der  Thisbiter 
(Klberf.  1828-33,  5«  Ausg.  1860,  Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1840,  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1847)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  English  as  well  as  German ;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Conlw^ttions  on  Passat/es  *if  the  Old  and 
New  Teslaintnts  (books  xviii.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto*s  Daiiy  BiUe  liiustrtu- 
tions  are  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet  One  of  Keble*s  hymns  in 
the  Christian  Year  is  entitled  **  El^ah  in  Horeb.** 
See  also  £wald*s  Geschichte  dts  VnUces  Israel,  iii. 
524  AT.,  3*  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  acknowledges 
himself  greatly  mdebted);  Winer,  Renho.  i.  317- 
20;  Knobel,  Dtr  Propheiismus  der  Hebr,  ii.  73- 
88;  Kcster,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  u,  N.  TesL  pp. 
70-82;  KurU's  article,  though  brief,  in  Henog's 
Hetd^Enc^  iii.  754-758;  FViedr.  Kud.  Uasae, 
Gesch,  des  AU.  Btmdes,  pp.  97-102  (Leips.  1863); 
Mihnan*s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  389-401  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  Fairbaim*s  In^ 
perial  BibU  Dictionary,  L  502-509.  H. 

ELI'KA  (HiT^^:  [Bom.  Vat  omit;  Comp. 
*EAiici;]  Alex.  Enuca:  EUca),  a  Harodite,  i.  e 
from  some  pb^e  called  Charod  [Uarod  in  A.  Y. 
Judg.  vii.  1] ;  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xziii 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  conesponding 
list  of  1  Chr.  xL  27,  —to  account  for  which  see 
Kennicott's  ooi\jecture  {Dissertation,  ^.,  p.  182). 

*  The  etymcjogy  is  unknown  (Ges.).  FUrst  de- 
rives it  flmn  b|jt  and  MD  (HAp),  God  is  rg'ecUr, 
i  e.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

EXIM  (D'^Vh*:  Ai\€l^:  [EUm]),  mentioned 
Ex.  XV.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the 
Red  Sea.     It    is    distinguislied    as   having  had 

"twelve  wells  (rather  »« fountains,*'  ni^^J)  ot 

b  Root  Ttt^  or  V^  "  to  be  strong/*  henee  "  s 
strong  tree,*^  properly  either  an  ^  oak  "  or  "  Uusfalnth,'^ 
but  also  geoerallj  <<  tne ; "  hers  tn  plv.  as  *'  M«  trssr 

or  thedenrt"(8tanley,  AI'P.  p.616,§76V  Both 
or  Hath  is  another  plur.  tonn  ot  the  ssms  {f  f*«Dluft 
and  Fiinl  ssy  "  palms.'*] 
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Mtor,  and  UireeBOoro  and  ten  palm-tnes.**  lAborde 
{Gtoyntpkical  CommenLtry  on  Exod.  xr.  27)  sap- 
pcwed  Woidy  Vteit  to  be  Om,  the  second  of  fiyur 
vrsdies  lying  between  2ao  r^  and  29o  a(K  «  wbieh 
descend  horn  the  range  of  eUTih  (here  neariy 
paraM  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  going  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  along  the 
coast  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order:  — 
W,  Ghurufidtl  (where  the  ''low  hills"  begin, 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  ^  35),  \^\  CTrnt,  W.  Thdl,  and 
W,  Shubeikeh ;  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part 
called  also  W,  Taiyibth^  or  having  a  Juncti<»i  with 
3ue  of  that  name.  Between  UstU  and  Tttiyibeh, 
the  coast-range  of  these  hills  riiies  into  the  Ctbel 
Uummam,  **  lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  pealcs  along  the  shoiv,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  oo>'ered  with  flints  ...  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  off  all  passaj^e  along  shore  fitom  the 
hot  springs  (l}ing  a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth 
jf  Wady  Useitj  along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W, 
Taiffibeh"  (Kob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  5.  if  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  between  the  courses  of  these  wadies  the 
tnck  of  the  Israelites  must  have  tieen  inland.  Dr. 
Stanley  says,  "  Elim  must  be  Ghwundtl^  UteU^  or 
Taiyibth;'  (p.  35);  elsewhere  (p.  66),  that  "one 
of  two  vidleys,  or  perhaps  bofh^  must  be  Elim ;  ** 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghw-undel  and 
U»eitj  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
vegetation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert; "  among 
these  are  "wild  palms,*'  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
or  savage,  "  tamarisks,*'  and  the  "  wild  acacia." 
Lepsius  tskes  another  view,  namely,  that  Ghurundel 
is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  Howara^  (2^ 
boun  N.  W.  fh>m  Ghwundel,  and  reached  by  the 
Isradites,  therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  \V. 
Bhiibeikeh  (Lepsius,  Travels^  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1. 
27  fT).    [Wiloek:(ES8  of  the  Wandering.] 

H.  U. 

ELIM1SLECH  [ffeb.  -melech]  dT^S'*^  - 
'Z\tfi4\fx'^  [Vat.  A3ciM€Xcx;  Alex.  AAificAcic,. 
-Acy t  A3i/icXcx '  Elitnelechj)^  a  man  of  the  tribe 
oi  Judah,  and  of  the  &mily  of  the  Hesronites  and 
the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  conse- 
quenoe  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
:iied  without  postoity.  Naomi  returned  to  B^- 
lehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
bmily  of  Elimetech,"  "  her  husband's  kiittman." 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  8,  U.  1,  8,  iv.  3,  9.)  A.  C  H. 

*  Elimelech  signifies,  if  ^  be  pronominal,  my  Gcd 
if  long  {  but  if  merely  paragogic,  God  it  king, 
rhis  import  of  the  name,  as  Cassel  remarks  (Richttr 
u.  Ruth  in  I.Aiige'8  Bibtlicerk^  p.  205),  indicates 
the  rank  of  Klimelech's  &mily,  since  all  the  names 

with  this  element  (*n /!9))  as  &r  as  we  know,  e.  a, 
AUmelech,  Ahimelech,  were  borne  by  eminent  per- 
sons. How  long  he  lived  after  the  arri\'al  in  Moab 
is  uncertain ;  for  though  e^-idently  the  sons  were 
not  married  till  after  his  death  (Ruth  i.  3,  4),  it 

•  aertron  (Htisen,  1854,  Ui.  114-117)  traversed  them 
«U,  and  reached  HowHra  la  about  a  six  houn'  ride. 
lie  was  going  \n  the  opposite  direction  to  the  routes 
tf  RoMnson  and  Stanley  :  and  it  Is  interesting  to  c<»n- 
par^  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  oaught  in  tbe 

order,  with  theirs. 
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does  not  i^ear  bow  many  of  th  t  ten  jen*  ol  tlv 
sojourn  there  had  ebpsed  (ver.  i)  when  the  na 
weremanied.   [Ruth;  Rdth,  Boor  or.]    H. 

ELIOE'NAI  [5  syL,  4  in  Heb.]  035^^ 
[unto  Jehowth  are  my  eyetj  Ges.]:  [^EAitfeyjlr 
Vat.  EAciaounv;  Alex.  EAunryoI:  EUomid]),  1. 
Head  of  one  of  the  frmilies  of  tbe  sons  of  Bicher, 
the  son  of  Bet^jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  ['EkMvit;  Alex.  EXissnif]  Head  of  a  hnat} 
of  tbe  Simeooites  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

3.  (Accur.  EuHOE'iiAi  [5  syL],  ^J'^y'irP^' 

[*EAiwyat;  Vat.  -yaus;  Alex.  EAi^qmu.])  Serentfa 
son  of  Meshdemlah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  son 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levlte,  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (k  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  zxvL 
3).  It  appears  fiiom  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to 
Meshelemiah  (Shel^niah)  to  have  the  east-gate: 
and  as  we  learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  «ghteeii 
strong  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him, 
we  may  conclude  that  all  his  sms  except  Zechari&h 
the  first4x>m  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Elioenal  likewise.  There  were  six  Levitea  daOy 
on  guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  then;- 
fore  come  ev^  third  day. 

4.  ['E\i0cy<(y ;  Vat.  tXtiBatfo,  -Bfywi  Alex. 
EAit^Mu,  -wyycu']  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  SheiuaUUi,  1  Chr.  iii.  23,  34.  According  to  the 
present  Ueb.  text  he  Is  in  the  seventh  generation 
fiiom  Zerubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  tliere  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimd 
(ver.  19),  Zerubbabers  brother.  (See  GtneaL  of 
out-  Loi'df  107-109,  and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  [In  Ezr.  'EAi^i^at;  Vat.  FA.  -ssya;  Alex. 
EAuvryyoi;  in  Neb.,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  FA.' 
EXis0i)va7;  Comp.  Aid.  'Z\iuyi]  A  priest  of  the 
sous  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  one  <^  thoM 
who  had  married  foreign  wives,  but  who,  at  Ezia's 
instigation,  put  them  away  with  the  children  bom 
of  them,  and  oflfered  a  ram  for  a  trespass-oflbring 
(Ezr.  X.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  caQed 
Eliomas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  32. 

6.  ['EAitfi^at,  Vat.  -«m,  FA.  -wyoy;  Alex 
EAwyyoi,  2.  m.  EXtvi^yai]  An  Israelite,  of  thf 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wifr 
(Ezr.  X.  27).  From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the 
lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  (kmily  of  high  rank.  Euoemai  is  corrupted 
to  Eliadas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELIO'KAS.  1.  ('EAiasvotf,  Alex.  EAjwraf ; 
[Aid.  'EAAJoras:]  Vulg.  omiU),  1  Esdr.  is.  28. 
[Elioenai,  6.] 

•  The  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  with  the  Genevan  venkn 
and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  following,  as  usual,  tte 
Aldine  edition,  reads  Elliomas.  A. 

2.  Chktmyds;  [Vat.  EAusSasO  Nimem),  I 
Esdr.  ix.  32.     [Euezkb,  10.] 

ELIPHAIi  (^9'*V.S  [»*<»•  God  >iKfjfcs, 
Ges.] :  *EA4»«(t;  Alex.  EAi^ooA;  [Comp.  'EAi^^:] 
Ei^thtd)^  son  of  Ur;  one  of  the  membcn  of  David's 

h  Beetaen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  at  Howam  Is  against  thb  Identity  —  a  w«aft 
reason,  for  the  water-supply  of  these  regkms  If  htg^ 
variable.    He  also  rejects  0\unmdtl  as  Ills  ilia  « 
KUm  (HI.  117). 
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(lUir.zi.86).  In  the  parallel  list  in  3  Suu. 
nUi.  the  name  is  giyen  £lipheij£T,  and  tike  names 
In  eonnectkm  with  it  are  much  altered.     [Uk.J 

BLIPH'AIiAT  CEM^wXir  [Vat.  -\f t-]  : 
El^lihalach),  1  Esdr.  iz.  33.     [£ljphiujct.] 

BLIPH'ALBT  [Heb.  LliphaTet]  (iS^p^biJ 
[God  deUvert]  i  [in  a  Sam.  'E\upaXd0\  Vat.  E\cr 
^ood;  Alex.]  £A.i^aa0;  [in  1  Chr.,]  *EAi^aXi; 
[Alffic  -Act  ;  Vat.  E/i^oArr,  FA.  Ey^oAcr  '•] 
EUpkaUth^  lEUphalei]).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
ions  bom  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  estab- 
Uabment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  I  Chr.  ziv. 
7).  Ebe where,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  nith  the  shortei*  vowel  — 
Kliphelet  (1  Chr.  lu.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet 
are  the  names  Elpalkt  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viiL  39.  [*EAi^aA^  Vat  -Aci-; 
Aid.  Alex.  'EAi^orof:  EU^ialam.]  [Eliph- 
BLBT,  6.] 

BLIPHAZ    (TO^b^    [Goa   hu   stren^tA]: 

'EAi^;  [in  1  Chr.  *£Ai^O  Vat  EAct^:] 
EUphaz).  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
fiftther  of  Teman  (Gen.  zxzvi.  4, 10-16 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36). 

2.  ['EAi^f;  Alex,  once  -^oft  Vat  Sin.  EAci- 
9a(,  EAi^fi  Vat  twice  EAci^ar,  Sin.  twice  EAi- 
^:  £li)haz.]  The  chief  of  the  «' three  friends  ** 
of  Job.  He  is  called  «'  the  Temanite; "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer. 
xlix.  20.  On  him  fiills  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment that  Crod's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  sufiEering  roust 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmnen  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  be  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently {torn  coigecture,  to  impute  to  him  speciid 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachiU>le  nuyesty  and  purity  of  (jod  (iv.  12- 
21,  XV.  1^16).  [Job,  Book  op.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  (xod*s  providence,  spoken  of  him  **  the 
thing  that  was  not  right*'  t.  e.  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  fi^ts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  imperfisct  retribution  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  (jod.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned 
[xfii.  7-9].  A.  B. 

ELIPU'ELEH  pinbp^bH  [wkom  God  dia^ 
dngui^es],  i.  e.  EUpheU^hur^Ki^tvd^  'EAi^oAo^ 
Ala.  EAi^oAo,  [EAi^oAcuar;  Vat  EKftdtttttu  Ey 
paimas;  FA  EAci^cra,  Ei^^arias:]  £liphalu),% 

Merarito  Levito ;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D^H JT. W, 
A.  V.  ^*  porten'*)  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  *<  on  the  Sh«minith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
tv.  18,  21). 

BLIPH'ELBT  [Eeb.  EUphelet]  (13^9^^^ 
God  deHver9]), 

1.  CEAi^oA^tf;  [Vat  -Acf-O  Alex.  EAt^oAcr: 
E^phaUth.)  The  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
Ibe  ehildraa  bom  to  him,  by  his  wives,  ttjdt  his 
igiaHMshnwrn*  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the 
4rt  ki  S  Sam.  ▼.  16, 16.  this  name  and  another  an 
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omitted;  while  in  another  list  in  L  Chr.  xb.  ft,  9. 
it  is  given  as  Elpalet. 

2.  CEAt^oAi;  [Vat  -Act-;  Alex.  EAi^er*. 
EUpkelet.)  Another  son  of  David,  bek>nging  abfi 
to  the  Jerusalem  fiunily,  and  apparently  the  last 
of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronides, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  doee  of  the  list 

3.  CAAt^aA^0;  [Vat  -Aci-;  Alex.  EAifoAer: 
Eiipheleih.] )  Son  <rf  Ahasbai,  son  of  the  Maacfa»- 
thite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  giutfd 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xL  tht 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Eupiial. 

4.  pZKtfaXir;  Vat  EAcidtaActf:  EUphakL] 
Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  lung  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  ['EAi^oAir;  Alex.  -\a$  i  Vat  AAci^r : 
EUphM.]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adon- 
ikaxn,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ear. 
viii.  13).     [Eliphalkt,  2.] 

6.  ['EAi^aA#T;  Vat  FA.  £Aci^aAc0:  EUpht^ 
leth»]  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  in  the  tims 
of  Eira,  who  had  married  a  fbreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ear.  x.  33).     [Eliphalat.] 

BLIS'ABETHC£At<r(£/3fr:  [£7i»a6e^A] ),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5  ff.).  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
^mily,  ^K  tAv  $uyar4puy^Aap(&y,  and  a  relation 
(o'lryyci^r,  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
[Maky,  The  Vikguc,  II.]  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the  fint  to  greet 
Mary,  cm  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mothei 
of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).  H.  A. 

*  For  the  import  of  the  name,  see  Elisheba. 
The  wifB  of  Aaron  bore  the  same  name  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
and  hence  it  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
fiunily  like  this  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  wouM  be 
apt  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Fiirst  {ffebr,  u.  Chnld,  Handwb.  i.  93),  from 

n7?8^^ /!tf*  How  she  was  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  unc^lain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  faUier  being  a 
Levite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  father  being  of  the  house  of. 
David)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  h^ 
tween  those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
except  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  the  rights  of 
property  vested  in  daughters.  H. 

ELISE^S  [properly  Elis.i^us]  (*EAuraitf 
[Vat  -A«i-];  N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with  C,  'E\ia4XMti 
Lachm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EAio-oTos;  [B,  EAci- 
trcuot']  EUsem,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat  HeUtaau)'. 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Elisha  appsaA  in 
the  A  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Eodns. 
xlviii.  12;  Luke  iv.  27).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  '>ther  eariy  editions,  reads  Elizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

lEJlBKX  iV^""^  [God  U  tahfoikn^  I.  «. 
k*  who  taws]:  'EAio^oi^;  Alex.  EAkto-oi*;  Joeeph. 
'VSMriTMs'  EUsoBua),  wor  of  Shaphat  of  AbeU 
mehobih.o  The  attendant  and  disciple  {ittu  /latfiir^f 

«  The  stoiT  in  the  Ckron,  V^tehaU  ant  Jl^baniW 
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nU  dtAxopot,  JoMph.  AfO,  viii.  13,  §  7)  of  Elgah, 
Bod  subsequently  hia  micoeasor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elgah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xlx.  10, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future 
prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah  —  the  *^  meadow  of  the  dance  "  —  was 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  ui  a  moist  or  watered 
situation.  [Abkl.]  El^ah,  on  his  way  fiiom  Shiai 
U>  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his 
successor  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  t.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  pro^bly  twelve 
**  yokes  **  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.o  To  cross  to  him  (i.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rpugh  mantle  —  a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  was  to  Kl\jah  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were 
nothing.^  *<  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?" 

So  sudden  and  wdghty  a  call,  involving  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  hAve  caused  hesitation. 
But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  l>elieve  to  have  been 
suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was  not 
a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  Ukely  to  look  back ;  <^  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  fiB««well  kiss  to  his  fiither  and  moths',  and  pre- 
dde  at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua  <'  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
Buything.  ^  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  £^ah,**  is  all  that  is  u>ld 
us.  llie  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly 
lissiniilar,  but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of 
Eiyah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how 
deep  was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stem, 
rough,  reserved  master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
i)ie  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
■nd  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 


IS  that  when  SUsha  flnt  saw  the  Ught  the  golden  calf 
at  Gllgal  roarad,  so  load  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
*Hs  shall  destroy  their  grarea  and  their  molten 
«Mges**  (FIsbridas,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  1.  1071). 

•  •  The  exact  rendering  (1  K.  six.  19)  is  that  BUsha 
^'  was  ploughing :  12  yoke  before  him  ^* ;  and  the  better 
SKplanaticm  is  not  that  the  prophet  followed  a  team 
wl  12  oxim,  but  that  11  yoke  of  oxen  with  as  many 
ploughs  preceded  him,  and  that  he  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  is  customary  now  for  the 
ttfmers  hi  Syria  to  plough  in  this  manner.  '<  I  have 
Msn/*  says  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book^  1.  208) 
*'  more  than  a  doeen  of  them  thus  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
Jttle  ploughs  "  [see  Plough]  "  make  no  proper  fUrrow, 
fent  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  either  side, 
sad  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
VakkiV  Its  own  smateh  along  the  back  of  the  earth. 
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long  life.  Il  almost  every  respect  tUlaha  pttaaais 
the  most  xmiplete  contrast  to  El^ah.  The  eopfom 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  pre- 
senied  in  the  3d  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the  9d  book 
of  Kinga,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that 
remarkable  vividness  which  we  ha\'e  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elgah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this 
contrasL  El|)ah  was  a  true  Bedouin  chiU  of  the 
deaerL  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs 
of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel, 
were  his  haunts  and  his  resUng-phuses.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  .Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dvilixed 
man,  an  i^abitant  of  cities.     He  passed  from  tiif 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (^07^,  A.  V. 

*'  tarry  '*)  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18);  from  thence  he 
<« returned"  to  Samaria  (\er.  25)  At  Samaria 
(v.  a,  vi.  32,  oomp.  ver.  24)  and  at  Dothan  (vi.  13) 
he  scans  regulariy  to  have  resided  in  a  house  (v.  9, 
24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with  *«  doors  "  and  "  windowa," 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  eklers  (vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israd.  Over 
the  king  and  the  ^*  obtain  of  the  host  *'  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable 
of  being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2 
K.  It.  13).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  his 
appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very 
sUght,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  btged^  prob> 
ably  similar  in  form  to  the  long  abbeyeh  of  the 
modem  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  bek>w),  and  that 
he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grave  or  aged  dtizens  (Zech.  viii. 
4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
£mah,  which  came  into  his  possession  at  then 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contunporaries, 
the  difibrenoes  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elyah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whateve: 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itsdf  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  "  'Iliere  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  }'ears "  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.     "  There  shall  not  be  fh)m  theuee  any  devth 

and  when  at  ttie  end  of  the  Held,  they  can  retnni  aloi  ^ 
the  same  line,  and  thus  back  and  fbrth  until  the  whole 
Is  ploQghed.  It  was  well  that  SUsha  came  the  la«t 
of  the  twelve,  for  the  act  of  Elijah  would  have  stopped 
all  that  were  In  advance  of  him.  They  cannot  paai 
one  another.'*  b 

b  So  our  traoslalton,  sod  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Znns).  Other  versloas  interpret  the  paaiags 
dMerently. 

e  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vUl.  18,  }  7)  he  begai 
10  prophesy  Immediately. 

d  The  word    ^inrntT^   (A.  V.   <*  ministered  ti 

him "),  Is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua 
QehaM's  relati'  n  to  Elisha,  eaoept  ones,  la  dsalgnalei 

by  adUfcrent  wort,  njj  =  «lad»'  or  «  y^lh.** 
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hud  '*  ii  the  fint  mixvde  of  the  other. 
What  may  ham  been  the  diqxmition  of  £m»h  when 
Mit  engaged  in  the  actual  Mniee  of  his  nJaiion  we 
have  imhappily  no  meane  of  knowing.  Like  most 
men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
UTections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
3onoeive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  ia  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  EUsha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is 
it  to  oonod\'e  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which 
Elisha  is  remarkable  —  in  communication,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Naamaoi  or  Hazad;  in  the  one  case 
calming  with  a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the 
new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
io  Rimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the 
other  case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tean  only,  the  evil  whidi  the  ftiture  king  of  Syria 
waa  to  bring  on  bis  country.  That  Baal-worship 
was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the  efibrts  c^ 
Eiyah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure us  (2  K.  X.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  leeorded  of  Elisha. 
IVue,  he  could  be  as  sealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elgah.  ^*  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?  "  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  **  this 
Bon  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he 
called  him  —  *^what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get 
thee  to  the  propheta  of  thy  father  and  to  Uie 
piopheta  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
Kveth  before  whom  I  stand"  —  the  very  formula 
of  Elgah  —  **  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judali  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  tliee !  "  But  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  allows  himadf  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  fineea  them  from 
their  diffieulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  blindness,  but  it  ia  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpoee;  and  the  adventure  condudea  by 
his  preparing  great  provision  tor  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippen  of  &lse 
gc^  back  unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  difftrences  the  fiiet  must  not 
oe  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  those  of  Elgah.  lie  prophets  of  the 
nati<m  of  Israel  —  both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha, 
like  Samud  and  Elgah,  and  his  successcws,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  fidse  gods,  or  judges  and  ddiverers  of 
thdr  oountry,  or  counsellors  of  their  sovereign  in 
limes  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracles  and 
wmiderfbl  acts  are  introduoed  as  means  toward 
these  endS|  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
snbordination  thereto.     But  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 
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a  Th«  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phxasa  (i 
kr  aampla,  J.  H.  Newman,  SubjeeU  o/  the  Dajf,  p. 
iftl)  is  that  XUsha  pnsiwiil  doabte  tha  powv  of  Eli- 
jah. This,  thooich  noetloiMd  by  tha  renderings  of 
Iha  Volets  and  Lnthar,  and  adopted  bj  a  long  seriea 
li  wmnenfatoBi  fitom  S.  Ephncm  Syms  to  Pastor 
-Cmmmacher,  would  appear  not  to  \m  tho  reel  fonir 

«f  th«  words.  U^yifi  ^6,  UteraUy  "a  mouth  of 
wo  " — a  donbte  moutfilU  —  b  tba  phrase  employed 
0  £«at.  zxl.  17  to  danofts  the  aoMrant  of  a  fr^her's 
wirieh  WIN  the  right  aid  lohan  of  a  fli«t*eoni 


pictnred  in  these  narratives,  the  ease  is  eompletel} 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are  everything, 
the  'prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man  who  was 
for  yean  the  intimate  companion  of  Eiyah,  (k. 
whom  Elgah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  waa 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  8pirit,<>  appean 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distanefr 
The  working  of  wonden  seems  to  be  a  natural  ae- 
oompaniment  of  fiUae  rdigions,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jened 
was  not  bed  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K« 
xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Elisha*s  time  the 
prophets  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  divinerL 
and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  aoe 
justice,  nor  even  as  depontaries  of  the  purpoees  and 
will  of  the  Ddty,  but  as  able  to  fbretdl  bow  an  ad- 
venture or  a  project  was  likdy  to  turn  out,  whether 
it  might  be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger 
or  kMS.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  fidse 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religioii  to 
accommodate  iteelf  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
isting, and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the 
fidse  to  produce  the  power  of  the  true.^  And  thus 
Elisha  appean  to  have  fidlen  in  with  the  habits  of 
his  fdlow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re* 
ward  and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  rea> 
torations  for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his 
sovereign  of  dangera  fh>m  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  El\)ah 
he  ^'aiiquished  the  false  gods  on  their  own  fidd. 
But  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to 
help  believing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  be  permitted,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to 
poeieos  his  biography)  were  thrown  into  their  pres- 
ent shape  at  a  htter  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  low««d  fh)m  its  anci«it  elpvation 
to  the  levd  of  a  mere  woriter  of  wonden.  A  bi- 
ographer who  hdd  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's 
function  would  regard  the  higher  dutiea  above 
alluded  to  as  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha  contained  in  the  cata> 
lo^e  of  worthies  of  Eodus.  xlviii.  12-1 4  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  sare  the  passing  allusioB 
of  f^uke  iv.  27  —  this  riew  is  more  strongly  brough* 
out  than  in  the  earlier  narrative :  *'  Whilst  he  li\'ed, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
ndther  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death  hii 
body  prophesied.  He  did  wonden  in  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  oonsideraUons  from  whi^ 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred:  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 


son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "  double  portion  "  of 
Jah'g  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholah  yean  before.  This  explana- 
tion is  giren  by  Orotlus  and  othen.  (See  Keil  ad  /oc.) 
Ewald  ( Gesrk.  ill.  507)  gives  it  as  nwr  Zw^dnttet,  umd 
aueM  liitsf  imnn  —  two  thirds,  and  hardly  that  For 
a  curious  calculation  by  S.  Peter  Damianna,  that  ■!• 
Jan  peribrmed  12  miracles  and  EUsha  24.  see  the  Aett 
SaficfoTHfr,  July  20.    [See  Poanoa,  DeoLi, 

•dl 
fr  8ea  8tBBls7*S  Cnttertmy  avnuHU^  ^  n 
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TbtB  '^ktog  of  brad**  is  ooDtinuny  mentknied, 
oat  we  m  left  to  infer  wlutt  king  ii  intended  (2 
K.  T.  6,  6,  7,  dbe.,  vi  8,  9,  21,  26,  tu.  2,  viu.  3.  5, 
I,  Ac).  This  if  the  oue  even  in  tlie  ■tory  of  the 
taaportant  eveiito  of  Naunan*t  cure,  and  the  capt- 
ore  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
eeptioiifl  are  iii.  12  (oomp.  6),  and  tlie  narrative  of 
the  viait  of  Jehoaah  (liU.  14,  Ac.))  but  this  iatter 
itory  is  itsdf  a  proof  of  the  diaamngeroent  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
Uon  of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  18),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  m  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  fitther  (▼▼.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratiTes. 
The  story  of  the  Shonammite  mnbraoes  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he 
#as  some  yean  old.  Gehad^s  fiuniliar  communi- 
mtion  with  the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after 
the  rehition  of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  books.  (See  Keil,  Kingt^  p.  348,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  pre&ce  we  pass  to  the  ccnsiiliTation 
of  the  several  occurrences  pmerved  to  m  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet 

The  call  of  EUsha  seems  to  have  taken  phice 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
Hiis  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  56  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).a 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  EUsha  re- 
turned to  dwells  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  kitely  rebuilt  (1  K.  iri.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  '*  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  toward  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  !»  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.     At  the  time  in  question  part 


a  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as  fol- 
ows:  — 

Ahab^s  reign  after  EUsha^s  call,  say      4  yean. 

Ahadah'fdo 2     a 

Jorain's  do 12     « 

J«faa*fdo 28     u 

Jeboahaa^s  do 17     *« 

Joash,  before  Bisha's  death,  say    .  2     u 

66 
^%X  of  the  above  BUJah  lived  probably  9  yean ;  the 
f  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahasiah,  and  say  8  of  Joxam : 
whfeh  leaves  66  years  firom  the  ascent  of  ElQah  to  the 
i^ath  of  EUsha. 

h  Hebr.  30^^;  A.  Y.  geneimUy  "<  dwelt,"  but  here 

'  tarried." 

c  This,  or  ^Ain  Hajla^  In  the  same  neighborhood,  Is 
l>robably  th&  spring  Intended  by  Soott  In  the  opening 
shapter  of  the  Talisman^  under  the  name  of  the 
( Diamond  of  the  Dewrt.'*  Bat  his  knowledge  of  the 
^po^phy  b  evidently  most  hnperfeot. 

*Thls  Mm  et-SulUtn  Is  the  only  fountain  near 
.'^leoo;  «nd  ''there  b  every  reason  to  regard  these 
IS  the  wassrs  mlraeulously  healed  by  Bllsha.  They 
my  have  been  earlier  bzaeUsh  and  waiu,  like  most 
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at  least  of  this  cLjum  was  wanliog  On*  of  tk 
springs  was  noxioos  —  had  some  ptopertiei  whkk 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  alao  prejudicial 

to  the  bmd  (u.  19,  D'^TH = bad,  A.  V .  «<  naught  ** ). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha  rem- 
edied this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and 
cast  it  into  the  w^er  at  its  source  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Joeephus  (B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  preMot  (Ssewulf,  Mud.  Trav.  p.  17; 
MandeviUe;  MaundieU;  Rob.  i.  554, 555),  the  tra- 
dition of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  kter  event,  tho 
name  of  *Ain  e*-SuIidns 

2.  We  next  meet  with  EUsha  at  Belbil  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  <»  his  way  from  Jr:richo  tc 
Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had 
been  made  in  company  with  Elgah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets 
resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jeho^-ah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not  so  well 
known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wady  Smpeinit, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bean  what  in  all  prob> 
ability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  e^en  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  dato  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  aiiimab.'' 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  vrere  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  shorts 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nize the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were 
all  familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by  —  **  Go  up,<  roundhead !  go  up,  roundhead !  ** 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  tomed  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe 
which  folkwed.  The  destruction  of  these  children 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  en- 
tirely diflereut  ftom  anything  elsewhere  recorded 
of  Elisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life 
of  mildness  and  beneficence  —  that  it  is  perfaapf 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  circumstances  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  ezprea- 

of  the  fountaloi  ftuther  north  and  south ;  now  they 
are  sweet  and  pleasant,  not  oold  Indeed,  but  also  only 
sUghtly  warm"  (Bob.  Phfs.  Gtofr-  p.  256).  Thb 
fountain  U  situated  a  mile  or  more  fn  front  of  Qya- 
ratUania^  the  reputed  mount  of  Christ's  temptatSoo. 
Travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usually  pitch 
their  tents  at  night  beside  thb  sparkling  fountain. 

d  The  "lion"  and  the^bear"  an  mentfoned  aa 
Dot  uneonunon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  rerided  eeitalnly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  (see  vil. 
10 ;  also  iv.  4,  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the  "  for- 
est ^*  Is  ^"Sli  y^*'"'}  implying  a  denser  growth  than 
dtnrefh,  mora  properly  a  '^  wood "  (Stanly,  5.  ^  P. 
App.  9  78).     [Bkar  ;  Lioir.] 

e  TV^V,  **  go  up,"  ean  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  wonUI 
have  it,  be  a  seoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  £mah.  Tbe 
word  rendered  abore  by  '^roundhead**  (?T1jJ)  Is  a 
peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  Ike 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  fton  Q3|,  Ml 

hi  front:  A.  ▼.  "ibiebead-bald.**  Thh  k  <m  Is 
Bwald  (111.  512).   [8^  p.  708,  nots  » ] 
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^y»  IM  lost  its  special  foroe,  which  would  have 
Rpkined  and  justified  the  apparent  dupioportion 
ol  the  punishment  to  the  ofitese. 

8.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  firom  their  difficulty 
In  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  oomp. 
I.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately  — 
Mthe  same  day*'  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  'ttime").  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Josephus 
(AnL  ix.  3,  §  1),  he  **  happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(l^vxc  Kar€CKTitwKM  outside  the  camp  of  Israel.'* 
Joram  he  revises  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God;  but  a 
minstrd  is  brought,  and  at  the  sdund  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  oomes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fidl  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  Tliis  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  3.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  fixxn  her  and  sold  as  skives.  She  has 
DO  property  but  a  pot  of  oil  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  aU  the  vesseb  which  she  could 
borrow.  No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

6.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Garmd  (iv.  S^7).  Hie  story  divides  itself  mto 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solam^  a  village  on  the  southern 
ilopes  of  Jebel  ed-Dvhy,  the  little  Hermon  of 
moidem  travellers  Here  he  is  hoqutably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest  There 
is  no  occasion  hera  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
eharming  nairative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  caUmity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  **  embrace  a  son.** 

(6.)  An  interval  has  dapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  fitther 
to  the  com-fleld,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  diild  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  d[  (jod,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
lo  Mount  (}armeL  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hoars'  rkle;  but  she  is 
mranted  on  the  best  ass'  in  the  stiiile,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  firom  his  position  opposite  to  her  (^P.pD)  he 

reoogniaes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 

^—^-^•^^^^^^^-^^        ^^— ^— ^— — ^~^— ^— ^»^^— ^^j^^— — » 

•  pn^ -"the  shMss.»  Bhs  asiss  w ra,  and 
%.  11  are,  most  estesiiied  In  tbs  ImL 

ft  The  A.  v.  in  iv.  27,  pervisdy  randen  *inn, 
the  mount,**  by  «  the  hill,'*  thus  Obwnir'':^  Um^ood- 
aaelloo  with  wr.  25.  "  Mount  Oumel.** 
c  u  QHg^  Qp  tiiy  loina  and  gow'* 

<<  ^^3,  >•  c.  the  lad  or  yonth,  a  Uh^^j  dUhrsnt 
«B  If  ^^on]  that  \j  which  the  rriatkm  of  ■IShf  to 
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attendant  at  the  services  which  he  hokb  here  al 
^*  new  mooo  and  sabbath  "  (comp.  ver.  26).  U« 
sends  (jehasi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,^  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
fiset  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feding  of  the  unhoUness  of  a  woman, 
Gehasi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  tlie 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nutuie 
to  aUow  this —  ^  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  k 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  fkvn 
me,  and  hath  not  toM  me.'*  **  And  she  said  "  — 
with  the  enigmatical  form  of  oriental  speech  — 
" Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  krdV  did  I  not  say  do 
not  deceive  me?**  No  explanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  tho 
necessary  steps,  and  (jehasi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.' 
He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand 
which  heistolayonthefiioeorthe  child.  Tlie 
mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set  Gldazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give;  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  fiu»  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elisha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
**  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings  Elisha  was  probably  following  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  tmm  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  hfe,  tho  mother  is  called  in,  and  again 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
different  emotions  —  **  and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out'* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nanrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events^  We  hera  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "servant"  of  the  man  of 
God.<'  it  must  of  coune  ha\'e  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-^,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  when  Gehaai  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38 
41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
liim.  It  is  a  time  (^  femine,  possibly  the  sams 
seven  years*  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viiL  1, 
2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  Philistine 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  oonunand  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany brings  his  blanket  (1^ :  not  <«  lap  **  as  la 
A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  tests 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,^  and 
they  cry  out,  *•  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man 

Bl^h  b  dariguated  —  sm  above ;  though  the  lartar  li 
alao  ooeadonally  applied  to  Oehfloi. 

«  For  a  fhll  dlaeuariou  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  artiele  Bakf/otk  bj  the  late  Dr.  Voibes  BiqrM 
In  KiUo^$  Offdop.  One  kind  of  small  gonni  hap 
leoelved  the  name  Omaimh  propk$umim  In  allmtoa 
to  this  clremnstaooe ;  but  Dr.  Royle  iDclines  to  fkvoi 
C,  cotoesfntAi.,  Jie  eokwynth,  or  Momordiea  ttaumun^ 
the  squirting  encumber     Ihit  is  sorely  fanposrihli.  ' 
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rfGodf"  In  tois  ease  the  cuivwai  eflecied  bj 
mml  which  Elisba  cait  into  the  Btew,  in  the  caldron. 
U«re  again  there  ii  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

7.  <ir.  42-44).  This  in  aU  proljabilitj  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  alao  to  the  nme  place  aa  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-ahaliaha  brings  the 
man  of  G«  d  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  18;  Deut  x\'iii.  3, 
4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanct- 
uary— 30  loaves  of  the  new  barlej,  and  some 
deiicacj,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
which  seems  roost  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears 
of  eom  not  fuUy  ripe ,<>  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  bag.^  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word 
of  Jehovah  rendered  more  than  suflBcient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  uistaiioes  m  which  EUsha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ 

The  mention  of  Baal-shaUsha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  aa  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  aame  phice  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal  lin- 
gering as  JUjiUeh.     [Gilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  reoords^Df  these  domestic  ineideuts 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  mter- 
rupted  by  an  occurrenoe  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

Tlie  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Sjiia,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success,  *^ 
was  afllicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  m  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  fix>m  all 
employment  and  all  interoourae  (2  R.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxri.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
q>pear8  to  have  prevailed ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  great  man  with  his  master,'*  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  giri,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  ^ 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
jhe  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fiuue  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisba.  **  The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  **iaoe  to  fiioe"*  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy, 
rhe  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself/ 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
ion  and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prinoe,  and  curiously  recalling  words  uttered  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
bis  sick  servant  many  centuries  later  —  **  I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it."  ^*  And  now  "  —  so  ran 
Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary 
Introduction  had  probably  opened  the  oommunica- 

•  The  Hebrew  expiesslon    vp*n3    seems  to  be 

lUlpClea]  for   S  Q^  (Lav.  U.  14  ;   A.  V.  ^  green 

•an  of  eosn  '*).  The'  same  ellipais  ooenxs  In  Lev. 
xsUI.  14  (A.  ▼.  « green  ears").  The  old  Hebrew 
nterpntetlon  Is  *'  tender  and  ft«sh  ears."  OienJus 
^Tl«.  p.  718)  makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The 
In  Lev.  U.  14,  eomparad  with  the  oonunon 
of  the  BMt  in  the  praaant  day,  siimests  the 
'  gIveB  above. 
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tioQ— ^and  now,  when  this  letter  k  odna  mis 
thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my  shife,  to  the^ 
that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  Icpraay." 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  fiibrics,9  for  which  Damascus  has  been  ahrays 
in  modem  times  so  fiunous,  form  a  conspicaons 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (18, 
15,  23),  Naaman  prooeeds  to  Samaria.  The  img 
of  Israd  —  his  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably Joram  — is  dismayed  at  the  communication. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too 
frequent  experience  —  **  Consider  how  this  mail 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me!  "  'Hie  occurreofo 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
oertain  dignity  he  "  sends  "  to  the  king  —  *'  LK 
him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a 
prophet  in  Israel"  To  the  house  of  Kliaha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  *«  horses  and 
chariot"  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselvea 
particularly  in  the  mmd  of  the  chronider.  EUaha 
still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  ahile  Naaman 
stands  at  the  doorway,  ounteiits  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  llie  independent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  dty 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East  —  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  sbves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  tempa 
of  their  master,  and  the  reault  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dipa  himself  seven  times,  ^*  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  UttJe  ehikl, 
and  he  was  cleMi."  His  first  buamess  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.     He  returns  with 

his  whole  following  (njnQ,  t.  e.  "  host,"  or 
**  camp  "),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisba,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefuUy  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refrises  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  a4JuraUon. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jeho\'ah  as  his  God,  b^ 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  favored  country,  of  wMch  to  make  an  altaa. 
He  then  consults  Elishi^  on  a  diflSculty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god;  wiU  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty?  Elisha^a 
aaswer  is  ^*  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  fiu^evrell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gduoi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  **As  Jehovah  liveth,"  an  exprea- 
sion,  in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly 

b  P  VJT^  :  LXX.  viipa.  The  word  uecors  only 
hers-  The  meaning  given  above  is  recognised  by  the 
majority  of  the  vardona  and  by  G>aMnina,  and  is  atatad 
in  the  margin  of  A.  V. 

c  The  tradition  of  the  Jewa  is  that  it  wse  Naamaa 
who  killed  Ahab  (JCd^vi*  TMIiim,  p.  SB  *,  ca  Pa 
Ixzvili.)- 

d  Hebr.  D^Ti*!^,  «'.  «.  plnnderscs,  always  ^ 
Irregular  parties  of  marandsrs. 
c  So  the  Hebrew.    A.  Y.  ^  with.** 
/  A.  y.  "  OM  went  In  **  Is  quits  gratuitous. 
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to  the  oiUepeated  fFoAaA  —  <  by  God  " 

—  of  the  modern  Anbs,  *«  I  will  run  after  this 
Syrian  and  take  nomewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames 
a  ttory  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
nBod  back  with  him  to  EUsha^s  house  a  oonsiderable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehaai  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  lei«rusy,  ftom  which  he  has  just  relieved 
Naamait 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27)  —  is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our 
Lord.a 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
feast  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
mlte*s  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
viii.  4  with  1,  8,  3.  Gehaa*s  fiimiliar  oouversa- 
tion  with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  befine  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Klisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  schobrs  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  master  was  held,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  their  habitation  had  lieoome  too  small 

—  "  the  place  in  which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us."  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beiuns  —  each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  reUtes — make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not 
apparent  Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  Jericho  —  possibly  the  spot  was  one 
lanctifled  by  the  croasing  of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciides  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  When  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees  ^  of  the  dense  belt  of  woo4  in  immediate 
x>ntact  with  the  water.  [Jordak.]  As  one  of 
Ihem  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  flew  off  and 
aank  into  the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
nan  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  kMt  axe  entered  the 
«ater  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off<^  a  stick 

nd  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
m  the  surfiioe,  and  is  recoY'ered  by  its  possessor. 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  u  recorded  hen. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
Ihan,  half-way  on  the  roud  between  Saooaria  and 
leareeL  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding 
sands''  (oomp.  v.  2)  still  continue;  but  apparently 
irith  greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  pbces 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent.* 
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a  The  esse  of  Ml«4am  (Nam.  zU.  10-16)  to  dUfcrent. 
anman  agency  app«WB  to  have  dons  nothing  Cowards 
Mr  coxe. 

6  8o  the  Hrtnaw,  D^^^J^. 

•  The  Hebrew  word  3^p  ooenn  only  ones 
Ms  plaea.     Its  exact  force  to  not  clear,  bat  tb 


theLXX. 


It  iWKvurv,  '*  he  pln^bca  ott.» 


But  their  manoBuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  aaii  of 
Giod,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  •>  not 
once  nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  bj 
these  repeated  foilures,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true 
explsnation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
possibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  euro 
wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  powei 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person:  «*  Elisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  iing  of  Israel  the 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber." 
So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized  without  de- 
Uy,  and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched 
to  effect  his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and 
before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha^s  servant  —  not  Qehari,  bit 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
.danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fean; 
and  at  hto  request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole 
of  the  mountain.  But  tins  is  not  enough.  Elisha 
again  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  warriors  are  struck  blind.  He  then  de- 
scends, and  oflbrs  to  lead  them  to  the  penion  and 
the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enonies  thus  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  to  eager  to  destroy 
them.  ''  Shall  I  slay ?  shall  I  sky,  my  &ther?  " 
But  the  end  of  EUsha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all  thdr  at- 
tempts sgainst  hto  superior  power.  **  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  mayest/  slay  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  Uwful  fight,  but  not  these: 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  masbv  '* 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased. 

11.  (vi.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  coulil 
not  rest  under  such  dtobonor.  He  abandons  hto 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  whidi  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.  The  awfrd 
extremities  to  which  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  plaea 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Kousol  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  hst  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B,  J.  v.  1^  $  3;  13,  $  7, 
^.),  the  king  vents  hto  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  having  by  hto  share  in  the  hst  trans- 
action,cr  or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded,  pio> 
voked  the  invasion ;  possibly  actuated  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards  one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Joeephus  is  correct  in  giving 
i  I  . 

i     ^  D^'T^l^f  ^^voy  ^<b  the  force  of  izregolar  rev- 
«ging.    See  rm.  28. 

«  The  axpression  to  peculiar  ~~  "  beware  thoa  pass 
not  by  snoh  a  place.*'  Joseonus  (ix.  4,  $  8)  says  tfaai 
the  Ung  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  In  eones 

/  Thto  intorpratation  to  that  of  the  Targom,  Th 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than  thai 
of  the  A.  T.    The  oiigfaial  wfll  perhaps  bear  either 

P  Josephos,  Ani.  fx.  4,  fi  4 
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H  M  Jorarui  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employ- 
ment of  tho  aame  oath  wMch  hU  mother  Jezebel 
laed  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (1  K.  xix.  2), 
*  (iod  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day/'  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
Eliaha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  recei\ine  some 
word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  cuamity. 
He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer <>  hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head !  Shut 
the  door,  and  keq)  him  fitim  entering :  even  now  I 
hear  the  sound  of  his  master^s  feet  behind  him, 
hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion !  *'  ^  As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
amivei  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of 
his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  Tery  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
itary bve  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  ^*  This 
evil  is  ttom  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  **why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any 
longer?"  To  this  EUsha  answers:  "Hear  the 
word  of  Jehovah  "  —  he  whD  has  sent  famine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  **  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shdcel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."  "  Thi  is  folly,"  says  the  officer:  "  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and 
pour  down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It 
can,  it  shall,"  replies  Elisha;  "and  you,  you  shall 
see  it  all,  but  shaJI  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

19.  (nii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  hud  been  made  aware  of  a  fiemiine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  tho  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  com-<{:rowiug  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it,  the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story, 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  penon.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.*^  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  ibnner  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
than  mere  chance.   At  the  very  moment  of  the 


a  Sorsly  an  allusiiD  to  Ahab  (Joiam*B  frtber)  and 
Nabofh. 

b  Josephus,  Ant.  Ix.  4,  $  i. 

e  Instances  of  this  are  flrequent  In  the  Arabian 
fh^hts.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  flunoos  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  In  the  garden  of  his 
pMace  at  AJeka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
trrmall  classes. 

<<  p?^  (A.  V.  *'ei7  'n;  «  word  denoting  grsat  v«- 
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entranoe  of  the  woman  and  her  son  —  ebmoruiK 
as  oriental  suppliants  alone  c]amor,<<  for  her  honn 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital 
by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  had 
done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which 
he  was  then  actually  relating  —  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Gehazi.  "  My  k>rd,  O  king, 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life."  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  ai.d, 
whether  fix>m  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  tlie 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  I« 
restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

13.  (vili.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  nith 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  njw 
find  him  at  Damascus.*  He  is  there  to  carry  out 
the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Uoreb  to  ^*  anoint 
Hazael  to  be  king  o\-er  Syria."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  l^nhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  hut 
illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Ben- 
hadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24).  The  menior}-  of 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  disin- 
terestedness of  the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fresh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king  —  "  the  man  of  God  b  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
fate;  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  *•  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease? "  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions; 
a  caravan  of  40  camels,/  laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxuries  which  tliat  wealthy  city  could  alone  fur- 
nish. The  terms  of  Hazael's  address  show  th« 
respect  in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Naaman  was  addressed 
by  his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Elisha  himself.  **  Thy  ton  Benhadad 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  *  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease?'"  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  micertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  general 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  ** Jehovah  bath 
showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  beoi  revealed  to  the  propbet- 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him?  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  God.  lliis  man  was  no  rash  aiid  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  bafl!ed  and  decdved  as 
Benhadad  had  m  often  beoi.  Behind  that  *^  stead- 
fast" impenetrable  countenance  M-ns  a  steady 
courage  and  a  povistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "  oppress "  and  **  cut  Israel  short." 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron,"  and  *•  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 

c  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa* 
slon  is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (?  Hobah),  ■ 
village  about  2  miles  east  of  Oamascu*  The  mmt 
village,  If  not  the  same  bnilding.  «^v  *M>ntalns  th* 
cava  in  which  Elijah  was  fcd  by  xavens,  and  the  tosal 
of  Qehaai  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  412 ;  Quarsaniiia,  ft 
881  — "  vana  et  aandacia  Hebneorum  *V 

/  Joaaphus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  $  6. 
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tag  **  M  DO  fijrmer  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
thai  at  a  tima  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
afive  to  warn  and  to  adviie.  At  Hasael's  request 
Eluha  oonAnes  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  fat  HaaaeL 
How  such  a  career  presented  itsdf  to  him  may  be 
in£BRed  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the 
possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
*t  But  what  is  thy  slave,a  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?  '*  To  which  Elisha 
leplieB,  **  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt 
te  king  over  Syria.** 

Retnming  to  the  king,  Haael  tells  him  only 
half  the  daik  saying  of  the  man  of  God--'<  He  told 
me  that  thou  shoiSdest  surely  recover.**  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  FVom  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  wen  the  dr- 
eumstanees  at;twiding  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.^  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  tliat  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  ueoes- 
larily  bear  that  interpretation ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  meotiou  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10 \  Two  of  the  ii\junctions  laid  on 
£l\)ah  had  n^  0  been  carried  out;  l|ie  third  still 
remained.  Hasael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israd  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (vui. 
S8,  iz.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
Army  in  the  garrison  was  Jdiu,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Ninuhi.  At  the  Ume  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  El^ah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  bddest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He  had 
seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
«nd  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efflux  (ix. 
85,  36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  ftdfill- 
aaent  of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha*s  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
iras  confined  to  giring  directions  to  one  of  the  sona 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  detailed  considnation  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  phoe.<^    [Jehu.] 


a  The  A.  V.,  by  omitdng,  as  usual,  tha  dafiaite  aiw 
ttels  before  ^  dog,**  and  by  its  pnnetnatioa  of  the  sui- 
traoe,  completely  misrepreMnts  the  very  characteristic 
rarn  of  the  original  —  given  above  —  and  also  dilTen 
frt>m  all  the  verslona.  In  the  liebrew  the  word  <<  dog  " 
has  the  force  of  m«ann<«.<,  in  the  A.  V.  of  cruelty. 
Vor  a  long  comment  foanded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  v.,  see  H.  Blnnt,  LsetureM  on  £ltMa,  p.  222,  fro. 
[SeeDoo.] 

b  The  word  "nS^pttn,  A.  V.  f*  a  thick  cloth,'*  has 

been  variously  eonjeietnied  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito. 
net  (Bflehaelia),  and  a  bath-ouittreas  The  last  is 
■irald*s  BU^gestloD  (iii.  628,  note),  and  tfiken  in  oon- 
asetlon  with  the  **  water,"  and  with  tne  inference  to 
as  drawn  fhnn  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
iracd,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  Paeu« 
Is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same  mannsr. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  mnxdar,  Iwali 
liBt!v  remarlcs  that  as  a  high  officer  of  stale  fntnirl 
wvnld  have  no  husioess  in  the  Iclng^s  bath.     Soo^ 
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15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  EBsha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  foUowed  it  He  does  not  ag^in 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu, 
is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet 
His  words  are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when 
El^ah  was  taken  away  —  **  My  father!  my  fether! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  ** 
But  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
fills  the  mind  of  both  king  and  prophet  Syria  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  finid  efibrt  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ceremoniaS 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  eridently  sym- 
bolic The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated 
comttry,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  dir<)ction, 
and  the  prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,** 
is  discharged.  This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Elisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  But  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  profonged  as  completdy  to  destroy  the 
foe,  are  limited  to  three  rictories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 
m  the  tomb  ^  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moab 
had  recovered  finom  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  tliree  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisba's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  S}Tia 
so  k>ng  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring  —  that  is,  when  the 
eariy  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usiial  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  he  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  laud  "at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year.*'  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Klisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  —  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  • 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  haUowed  rfr* 
mains  was  enough  to  eflfect  that  which  in  his  life- 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  aorldent, 
baring  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  feoe  while  sleeping 
See  KeU,  ad  he, 

e  The  connection  and  the  contrast  between  Klisha 
and  Jeha  .are  well  brought  out  by  Uaurioe  {PngfheU 
and  KinfSf  turn.  la.). 

d  Joeephus  says  that  EUaha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (ra^^  ^AryaAoirpcirovT,  Ant.  ix.  8,  (  6).     Is 
this  hnplled  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  '■  they  bnrted 
him  **  ?    The  rich  man  in  the  Qospel  is  aim  partleu 
larly  said  to  have  been  "  buried  *'  (Luke  xvi.  22)  t.  # 
probably  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank. 

c  The  expraurion  of  the  A.  V.  "  let  down,*'  b  founded 
on  a  wrong  eonoepUon  of  the  nature  of  an  Bastsm 
sepolchre,  which  is  excavated  In  the  vertiaal  Ikoe  of  a 
rook,  so  as  to  be  entersd  by  a  door ;  not  svik  below 
tlM  surflMS  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.    The  Da* 

braw  word  *^  v^  is  simply  ^  went  *"  as  In  ths  aiaq^ 
[or,  "came**  i.  s.  to  the  bonas  of  flUshaV 
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UmB  had  coat  Eliilui  both  prayers  and  OTtrtiona — 
the  mao  ^*  revived  and  stood  up  on  bis  fe^."  It  ia 
the  only  instance  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  TeBta> 
meut,  New  Teatament,  and  Apocrypha  —  of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  the  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  siaint^  It  is  to  this  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  c^  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  those  at  tlM  gra^'es  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tanus.^ 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  ieatuivs  of  this  likeness  have  aheady 
been  spoken  of.<^  But  it  is  not  merely  because  be 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the 
kMves,  thait  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  abo^ie  all  the 
saints  of  the  O.  T.  — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  *'  Cither,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
proj^ets  in  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  con- 
ception of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gladly  welcome  those  engaging  tnuts  of  personal 
goodness  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  ex-en  in 
those  fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church;  his 
day  is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  erf" 
E^jah  —  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his 
remains  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Beland,  p.  980). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  are  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  ApoUinaris  at  Ravenna  stUl  boasts  of 
pnnsfniiing  his  head.  The  Carmelites  have  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  under  Eluah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stanley's 
sketch  of  Elisha  is  one  of  surposang  interest  {BU- 
Uyry  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  353-364).  He 
plaioes  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner:  **  The 
Buooeasion  was  dose  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a 
•accession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in  mountain  festnesses, 
but  dwelt  in  his  own  house  in  the  royal  city;  or 


a  *  The  miracle  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  wifbout  a  moral  end.  In  serrlng,  as  it  must  have 
dons,  to  maintain  among  the  Hebrews  a  proper  rever- 
inoe  for  the  prophetic  order  which  Elisha  repraKnted, 
It  aooompUabed  a  result  eminently  Important  to  the 
taUgkniB  trahilng  of  that  people  and  the  fUftUmeat  of 
thdr  misrfoii  as  the  upholders  of  Qod's  trrth  and 
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Itngered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  wilUi 
the  precincts  of  ancient  ooUeges;  ...  or  was 
sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  town  oo 
Cansel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dothan ;  or  was  reoeivi^ 
in  some  quiet  balcony,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
£sdraek>n,  where  bed  and  table  and  seat  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  pious  hands.  His  life  was  not 
spent,  like  his  predecessor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  sucoeeees.  .  .  .  His  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  homely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  life.  When  he  smites  with  blindness,  it  la 
that  he  may  remove  it  again ;  when  he  predicts,  it 
is  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  not  of  femlne.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweet- 
ened; for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  propluts  the  oil 
is  increased;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets* 
huts  are  not  to  lose  the  axe-head  which  has  feUen 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  eddying 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common  meal, 
are  saved  fix>m  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  bkuiket  of  one  of  them  into  the 
caldron,  and  ei\)oy  the  multiplied  provision  of 
com. 

"  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Eiyah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  W«  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  Wv  have  shot  fer 
beyond  it  ...  .  llioee  who  follow  cannot  be  as 
those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elvjah 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  Elisha,  both  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  suooessor,  the 
feint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Less,  yet 
greater.  For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  iar  inferior  instruments  but 
on  a  fer  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  highei 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  Elijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  fimm  us.  He 
struggles,  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  with- 
out efifect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation  *s 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  But 
his  work  continues;  his  mantle  fells ;  his  teaching 
spreads;  his  enemies  perish,  llie  prophet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  mart}T  dies  and  passes  away;  but 
other  men  enter  into  his  labors.  .  .  .  What  was 
b^;un  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  winning  arts, 
and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  (jH  peaceful  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,  or 
on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
Cbu^s  of  Samaria,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  by 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan.**  H. 

ELFSHAH  (ntp'^b^  [Gvd  ia  sakation,  see 
above] :  *EAi<rc(;  [Vat.  in  1  Cbr.  £A.«ura;  in  £s.,] 
'EAci0-a(;  Joseph.  *EAi0'a$:  Aliaa),  the  eldest  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  z.  4).  The  residence  of  hts  de- 
scendants is  described  in  Ez.  zxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles 

of  Elishah  **  (D'^'H  =  maiitime  returns),  whence 

the  Phoenicians  obtained  thdr  purple  and  blue  dyea, 
Josephus  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
Ju)lians  ('EAio-as  fiktf  *E\uraiovs  iKd?iwttf,  &*" 
^PX^''>  AioXcit  8i  yvy  ciV^t  AnL  i.  6,  §  1).  His 
view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  ( I7iikert(\/tl,  p.  81  ff.) 


b  Augustine's  Confunonn  (Ix.  $  16). 

e  Thees  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  graal 
beauty,  but  In  some  instances  rather  fenctfUly,  b; 
J.  H.  Newman  (Sermons  on  Subjetts  of  tks  Ihi 
KUshaaType  of  Christ,  frc).  Sea  also  Rct. 
Williams  (Old  Ttst.  Ckaraeten), 
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n  pwiawnoe  to  the  mon  genenUy  received  opinko 
liiit  EUahassEUa,  and  in  a  more  extended  aenee 
PelopoiuMMM,  or  even  HeUas.  It  certainlj  appears 
aorreet  to  treat  it  as  the  deeignation  cf  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  kxalitj;  and  if  Javan  repteeents 
the  loniftfftt  then  Klifh^  the  JJ^nHanf^  wboee  name 
preeents  oonaiderable  aimilarity  (A^Xciv  having 
poai&bly  been  aIKmU),  and  wboee  predilection  for 
maritime  eituationa  quite  aocoida  with  the  ezpres- 
lion  in  £«ekieL  In  early  times  the  ifiolians  were 
settltd  in  various  parU  of  Greece,  Thesaaly,  Boeotia, 
ifitoUa,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  finom  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Aida  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  .£olis,  together  with  the 
Islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  Tho  purple  sheU-fish 
was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  ( Vu:g. 
Georg,  I  907),  Phocaa  (Ovid.  Afeiam.  vL  U), 
Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Aihoueus,  iii.  p.  88).  Not 
much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
position  of  the  •«  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  tlie  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  ii  Laconia  (I'ausan.  iii.  21, 
§  6).  W.  L.  B. 

BLISH'AMA  (l^^Oh^  [whom  God  hears] : 

"Zkuraftdj  'EXtaofuJ^  *£A.cao-k,  jctAOi  the  name 
of  several  men. 

!•  [^EJnaauA;  Vat  twice  -Xcc;  in  1  Chr.,Bom. 
'EXi^o^t,  vat  EXci/uurcu:  £luama.]  Son  of 
Ammihnd,  the   **  prince "   or  **  captain  **   (both 

K^Q^  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sfaiai  (Num.  i.  10,  U.  18,  vu.  48,  63,  z.  92). 
From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  96,  we 
find  that  be  was  grsndfiithflr  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  [*EXura^;  Vat  -Aft-;  in  IChr.  ziv.,  Rom. 
EAisrcuio^,  Vat.  FA.  -Xci-J  A  son  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  bom  to  him  of  his  wives 
ifter  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (9  Sam.  v.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  8,  ziv.  7). 

3.  CEXi<r^;  [Vat  -Ate-;  Alez.  EAi^o^])  By 
this  name  is  also  given  (in  the  Heb.  text)  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  fiunily,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Eusrua. 

4.  {^EKiffOfid;  Vat  -A«i-.]  A  descendant  of 
Tudah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  by  Jerome  {QU. 
Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  appears  to  be  identifled 
with 

6.  [In  9  K.,  'EAuro^;  Vat  -Aci-;  m  Jer., 
*EAcao'^;  Vat.  Alex.  EAmra;  FA.  EActra;  Comp. 
*EAurc^u(.]  The  fiither  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
lither  of  Ishmael  "of  the  seed  royal,'*  who  Uved 
•t  the  time  of  the  great  CapUvity  (9  K.  zzv.  95; 
ler.  xU.  1).  [In  Jer.  xU.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
fith  other  eariy  editions,  reads  FJishamaA.] 

6.  [*EAi0'afU(;  Vat  EAcurc^ia,  EAcitra;  FA. 
VT.  90,  91,  ditto.]  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
cnvi.  19,  90,  91). 

7.  ['ZKuraud;  Vat  -Act-.]  A  priest  in  the 
lime  of  Jehoeoaphat,  one  of  this  party  sent  by  that 
king  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  teach  the  people  (9  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SLISH'APHAT    (td^^^bji   [whom   God 

/«K^€s]:  6  'E\iffmpd^  [Vat  -Afi^j,  Alex.  EKio^ 
tter:  i^fiis^pAoi),  soQof  Zichri;  one  of  the  **  cap- 
Ittns  of  hundreds,**  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  em- 
ployed to  ooOect  the  Lerites  and  other  principal 
isople  to  Jerusalem  befotv  bringing  forward  Joash 
m  Chr.  xriiL  1) 
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ELISHOSBA  [Btb.  Elishe^a]  ll^Sl^^ ' 
*Ekurafi€$;  [Alex. -^cr:]  AYua^t/A),  the  wife'of 
Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  "  God  of  the  oath,**  ».  e. 
God  is  her  oath,  a  worshipper  of  God  (Cksen.) ;  ur 
"  God  of  the  covenant "  (Funt).  Its  Greek  form 
is  *E\iadfitrf  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zacharias, 
the  mother  of  John.     [Elisabeth.]  H. 

ELISHU'A  (7tK7>bj^  [God  ii  mueauan] : 
'EAmtov^,  [Vat  EAfurovf,'  Alex.  EXurovsl  in  1 
Chr.,]  *EKiad,  Alex.  EAiffov,  [Vat  Em-ot,  Comp. 
'EAmtoW:]  EUmM)y  one  of  David*s  fiunily  by  his 
kter  wives;  bom  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(9  Sam.  V.  16;  1  Chr.  xiv.  6).  In  tho  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  di£br- 
cnee,  as  Eushama. 

ELISIMUS  (*EAk(4ri/iot;  [Vat  EActasrci- 
lutt;  Aid.  *EAi0'i/Mt:]  /mjwmim),  1  Esdr.  ix.  98. 

[EUASHIB.] 

BLI'U  CHAioi  [Vat  Sill.  Afex.  HA€«ow]  = 
Heb.  EUhu\  one  of  the  furefatberB  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon. 

BLI'UD  (*EAio«,  from  the  Heb.  Tin^bftl 
which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  iht  Jam), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.       A.  C.  H. 

ELIZ'APHAN  Ojy b^  [God  a  protector]: 
'EAi^w^;  [in  Num.  and  9  Chr.,  Vat  -Aci-;  in  1 
Chr.,  Kom.  'ZKurw^r,  Vat  FA.  -Act-:]  ^^^ 
aphan).  L  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
bouse  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  ([Kx.  vi.  92;  I^ev.  z. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  fiunily  was  known  snd 
represented  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Hesekiah  (9 
Cihr.  xzix.  3).  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  eon- 
tracted  form  of  Elzapiiah. 

2.  TEAiiro^^;  Vat.  -As*-.]    Son  of  Pamach; 

"  prince  **  {t^Wf)  of  the  trilsB  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

*  ELIZE^S  Lb  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  eariy  editions  in  Luke  iv.  97  and 
Ecdus.  xlviii.  12  for  EuaKUB,  which  see.       A 

ELrZUR  CT^^H^f  [GodUtheroek];  'E\r 
ff6vp;  [Vat.  onoe  -Aci-:^  Elisur)^  son  of  Shedeurt 

«« prince"  (S^Q7^)  of  the  tribe,  and  over  the  host 
of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  WiUei 
ness  of  Sinai  (Num.  L  6,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x 
18). 

EL'KAKAH  (H)!^^  [God  ereate$  or  /we. 
ses#ej]:  'EAicaM(:  JSloana).  L  Son  of  Kosah, 
the  son  of  bhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi,  according  to  Ex.  ri.  24,  where  his  brothers 
are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Abiasaph.  Bat 
m  1  Cb.'.  n.  29,  93  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Fihissaph  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son,  giandson, 
and  great-grandson-  respectively;  and  this 
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to  be  undoubtedlj  oorreet  If  lo,  the  pnnga  in 
Enodiu  must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the 
bmilieB  of  the  Korhites  existing  at  tiie  time  the 
passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xzvL  68, 
'« the  fiimily  of  the  Korhites  "  (A>  V . "« Korathites  " ) 
Is  mentioned  as  one  fiunily.  As  regards  the  fact  of 
Korah's  descendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  that 
when  Korah  and  his  company  died,  **  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not.** 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  Une  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervey,  Geneahgieif  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Hemaa  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
fiither  of  Samiul  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  m  thJB  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1, 
4,  8, 19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  II,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Bamah ;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Han- 
nah's prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Phinehas;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
np  yearly  from  Kamathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephnum,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabernacle  theret  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
droumstanoe  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
iriiich  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestiy  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  «rv- 
ice.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  horn  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  ad 
his  family,  and  firom  the  cosUy  ofiering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Klkanah  and  Haniuh  continued  to  live 
at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elkaiiah. 

4.  [Vat.  HXKoya.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 
6.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  HXKava,  exc.  Vat.  Kara  in 

1  Chr.  xii.]  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korhites  who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6).  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is 
doubtlld  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known  Levit- 
ical fiunUy  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  the  same  who 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  Ibr  the  ark 
(xv.  23). 

6.  [Vat  EOucaya.]  An  officer  in  the  house- 
bold  c^  Ahaa,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by 
Qehri  the  Ephnumite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  command 
UMier  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C*  H. 

ELICOSH  (Q7'lp^),  tiio  birUiplaoe  of  the 
nrophet  Nahum,  hence  'called  "the  Elkoshite," 
Nah.  i.  1  {6  'EAjrco-oTor;  [Shi.i  o  EAicaxo'cof :] 
&ct9onu).  Two  widely  diffoing  Jewish  traditions 
lasigc  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  place, 
n  &e  time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  Galilee.  I1ie  ruins  of  some  oM 
buOdiugs  were  pointed  out  to  this  fitther  by  his 
guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  E3kosh  (Je- 
fome.  On  I^ah.  i.  1 ).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ( Comm. 
m  Nnhmm)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkoati  was 
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fHtomewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  ievi 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  {de  Vidi  Pry^etanun,  Opp 
ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordkn, 
at  Bethabara  (etr  Biryo^^,  Chron.  Paseh.  p. 
150,  Cod.  B.  has  tls  Birro^op^y),  where  he  sayi 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Schwarts 
(Deacr.  of  PiUettine,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nahum 
is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchumy  a  vi£ige  2^  English 
miles  north  of  Tibmas.  But  medieval  tradition, 
perhajM  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  jilaoe 
to  Altushf  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Babban  Hormusd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  &3,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues 
of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the 
modem  AfotuL  K.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Benisch} 
was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  ol' 
four  parasangs  fnm  that. of  Baruch,  the  son  ol 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  trom  tht 
tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Biasius,  quoted  by  Asseman  (Bibl.  Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  fix>m  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagc^ue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  C^nel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kur- 
distan {Joum,  Geog.  Soe,  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dentiy  believed  in  the  conectness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  I  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  eridenoe  afibrded  by  the 
prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ 
ten  in  Assyria.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Elkosh  as  a  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
though  of  course  Nahum's  appellative  (Nah.  i.  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odlte  from  .Haiod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ah^ah  the 
Shilonite  fix>m  Shibh  (1  K.  xi.  29),  and  others 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  prophet's 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  etymob^y  ii 
uncertain.      Fiirst  suggests   (Handwotib.   i.   98) 

Q7p  1^  i.  e.  Gaitt  bow  or  strength.  The  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  OrAminhj  visited 
the  Assyrian  Elkosh  in  1849.  He  assumes  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
Mr  that  opinion  except  such  as  tiie  name  itself 
may  seem  to  oflfer.  *'  It  is  situated  on  a  brokn 
stony  declirity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
KQidish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  Tigris,  and 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
plain.  A  few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  whidi 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relies  the  eye  as 
it  stretched  along  the  bare  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  The  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  fiuniiies.  The 
people  speak  the  modem  Syriac  and  the  KOrdlih. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small 
Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong  box,  covered  with 
green  cotton  ck>th,  stands  over  what  purports  to  be 
bis  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  bv 
a  Christian,  there  now  bang  no  Jews  in  /LlkOsh. 
Many  Isradites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the 
f^t  of  '^^bemades  in  tids  ancient  and  venerable 
place,  commg  for  that  purpose  even  from  Burrorah, 
Constantino^  and  Jerusalem."  (See  BibL  So' 
era,  ix.  643.) 

An  appeal  to  the  style  and  contents  of  Nahrm*s 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  hit 
nativity  still  undecided;  fiv  critics  draw  tlrom  thh 
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IBWoe  predfleiy  opponte  oondniioiu.  While  «>me 
Ind  id«M  and  exprewioiii  in  the  book  which  are 
lUeged  to  be  Aisyrian  in  their  origin,  otber«  either 
reftue  to  concede  to  them  that  character,  or  affirm 
that  anj  Jewish  prophet  might  have  so  written, 
who  had  never  pained  beyond  the  boundary  of  hia 
own  country.  Of  thoee  who  phoe  Elkoah  in  Ga.- 
ilee  are  Hiivemick  {End.  in$  A.  Tett.  p.  376), 
Knobel  {Prophetum,  ii.  908),  Welte  (ui  Hertwt^s 
tinL  in  (He  heiL  Sehr,  du  A,  TetL  ii.  Abth. 
2,  p.  U7),  De  Wette  {EifiL  in  dtu  A,  TuL  p. 
336),  Bleek  {Einl,  in$  AlU  TaL  p.  542),  and 
Kaiimer  {PaiAtUna^  p.  125).  Of  thoee  who  think 
that  Nahum  was  bom  or  at  least  pn^hesied 
in  Amyria,  are  Eachhom  {EinL  iii.  317),  Grimm 
{Ifahum^  p.  15  ff.),  Ewald  {Proph.  de$  A.  B. 
i.  350),  Winer  (BibL  ReaUo,  I  328),  and  Ritter 
{ErdL  iz.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  opin- 
ions, but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
{Jewish  Churchy  ii.  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
all  the  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  East  are  comparatively  modem. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  "  the  name  may  have  come  not  ftx>m  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
our  book  to  that  village."  The  internal  arguiuent 
founded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  subjective  to  be  of  any  weight  on  either  side. 

IL 
•  BL'KOSHITB.     [Elkosh.] 

BLliASAB  ("^9^^:  *ZJOiaadp\  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  SfAAotfvp:]  FoniHi)  has  been  considered 

the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar  C^tJ^/iH) 
of  2  K.  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  impix>bab]e.  £l- 
baar  —  the  city  of  Arioch  (Uen.  xiv.  1,  9)  —  seems 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
dtean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  lyirgi  or 
Lnraneha^  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larissa 

(Jidpiaa'a)  or  Larachon  (Aopiix^'')*  '^^  ^^'°~ 
placement  suits  the  coimecUon  with  Elam  and 
8hinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identlflcition  is  or- 
Jiographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is  not 
Lar$a  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babybnia  or  Chaldna, 
situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur  (Jliugfuir) 
and  Erech  ( Warka)^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  imeriptions 
ihow  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  capitals 
—  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  finom  the  narrative  iu  Gen.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  finom  that  of  Shinar,  but 
owning  aUegianoe  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Blam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
e  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babyton,  which  took 
^iaos  SDOD  afterwards.  0.  R. 

BLM  (n^).    Only  once  rendered  elms,  in 
Hos.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

BLMO^AM  CEX^Sd^,  or  'EKuaBdu  [so 
?isoh.  Tr^.J,  apparently  the  same  as  tne  Hebrew 

T7)D^  Geo.  X.  26;  *EA^8(i5,  LXX.),  son  of 
tr,  lb  'generations  above  Zembbabel,  in  the  gen- 
ttlogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iiL  28).     [Alxodad.j 

A.  C  H* 

BLNA'AM  (DpabM  [(7«f s  delijhi]:  'EJi 
sadfii  Alex.  EAmm^;   |KA.  EWo^:]  ElnaSm). 
die  fill  her  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David'i 
{Olid,  according  to  the  extended  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
M.     In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 
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the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam  is  given  si  hlwmH 
A  member  of  the  guard. 

BLlfATHAN  009^  ^'"'^^  ^^  9^ 
oomp.  Theodore,  Diodatej:'  [in  2  K.,]  EAAstra^ 
9^  [Vat.  '-vaBath  ^^^^  -MoOofi;  in  Jer.  xxvu 
LXX.  om.;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex.]  Na0ai^;  [Kom 
Vat]  '\mw6Ba»,  ['EArciaai^:]  Etnatkan),  1.  Thi 
maternal  grandfiUher  of  ilehoiachhi,  distinguished 
as  **  Ehiathan  of  Jerusalem  *'  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  Us 
is  dottbtlen  the  same  man  with  "  Klnathan  the  son 
of  Achbor,**  one  of  the  leading  men  in  JerusJem 
in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
The  variations  iu  the  LXX.  arise  from  the  names 
Elnathaii,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same 
sense,  G'ucTs  yifl  (llieodore). 

2.  [*AA«y(^  (Comp.  *EAii^«ay),  ^EAyriCtfc^s 
^EA^iaw  (Vat  EoMitfay)]  The  name  of  three 
pemns,  apparently  Levites,  iu  the  time  of  Esra 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  they  are  corrapted  to 
Alnathan,  and  Eunatan.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Klnathan,  the  contemporary  of  Jehoiakim,  ap- 
pears in  only  two  incidents,  but  thene  strongly  illus- 
trate both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  wiUi  a  body  of  men  into 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  bock  the  fugitive 
Urijaii,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
innocent  bk)od  therefore  stained  in  {wrt  the  hands 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  liUnathan  was 
present  also  at  the  burning  of  Jereiniah*s  ^'  roll," 
which  the  king  took  from  Baruch,  the  prophets 
scribe,  and  threw  into  the  tire  before  his  eyes, 
because  it  contained  such  threaten  iugs  against  the 
wicked  i\aX  the  conscience-sniittvn  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  tliem  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  ti 
{potest  earnestly  though  ineffectually  against  th( 
impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20-25).  On  this  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  fUrthei 
under  Jehoiakim  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

EXON.  1.  ( tb>H  [an  oak] :  'ZK&t^,  KlkAii\ 
Alex.  [AiXm/a,]  EXwu:  Elon\  a  Hittite,  whose 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  {Gen.  xxvi.  84, 
xxxvi.  2).  For  the  variation  in  the  came  of  his 
daughter,  see  Bashematii. 

a.  (X^-  'AXX^k;  Alex,  [in  Gen.,]  Atrpwy: 
El<m\  the  seoond  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to 
Zebulun  ((jen.  xlvt  U;  Num.  xxvi.  26);  and  the 

founder  of  the  fiutnily  (nilQtra)  of  the  Elov 
ITB8  OlbSTT).    Fhxm  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  *«a")  Zebulonite  (llV)jl' 
AlAflifi;  [Alex.  AiAasf ;]  Joseph.  ^HA»y:  Ahiakm\ 
who  judged  Isrsel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
A\jalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  Tht 
names  *'Elon"  and  **A\jak>n"  in  Hebrew,  an 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters,  and  differ 
only  in  the  vowel  points,  so  tbat  the  pboe  of  Ekm's 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after  him. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  does  assim. 
ilate  the  two. 

ITLON  (X^^  •  'EAi^v;  [Vat  AiXwO  EUm\ 
one  of  the  towns  \sk  the  bo*der  of  the  tribe  of  Dao 
(^rsh.  xix.  43).  To  Judg*  fkom  the  order  of  the 
Usi,  its  situation  must  have  been  between  AJakm 
{76b)  and  Eknm  (iiAtr);  but  no  town  eorrs- 
sponding  in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  Hit 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  otlMr 
itroDg  tree,  and  may  thsfefors  be  a  testimoDy  te 
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tkiB  wooded  chanuster  of  the  diitrict.  It  ib  pcMibly 
Iha  mne  piaoe  as 

AXON-BBTH-HA'NAN  (]jrrn^3|  V} 
s=  oak  of  the  hou$e  of  graet  [lit.  gradom  one, 
pern,  a  proper  name] :  *EA«inr  c«f  Biy(9aa^;  Alex. 
Aia\«fi  c.  B. ;  [Vat.  EXufi  c.  Bcu0Xafiay] )«  which 
ia  named  with  two  iJanite  towns  as  Ibnniug  one 
of  Solomon*8  commiaaanat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
For  '« Beth-hanan "  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have 
<*Ben-hanan/'  and  some  **and  Bethhanan ;  **  the 
latter  is  followed  bj  the  Vulgate  [**et  in  £lon, 
et  in  Bethhanan"].  G. 

EXONITES,  THE,  Num.  xxvi.  36.    [£xx)n, 

8.] 

BXOTH    [nhVw,  ffrove  of  ttrtmg  truM: 

AlAdta;  in  3  Ghr.  viu.  17,  Vat  Alex.  k»Xmii' 
AikUh],  1  K.  ix.  26;  3  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  3. 
[Elath.] 

ELPA'AIi  (brg^P^J  [Godhitrtwardy.  »AA- 

^cuU.,  ['EA^adfX;  Vat.  AX^oaS,  Y.Xx*^^  '^^• 
ver.  12,  AAtf^^a:]  Etphadl\  a  B(Bi\jamite,  son  of 
Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  numerous  fiunilj.  The 
Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outposts  of  the 
Bei\jamite  hills  as  fiur  as  Ajalon  {Ymo)  (viii.  12- 
18),  near  the  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the 
name  of  the  principal  Danite  family.  If  the  fore- 
fiither  of  Elpaal  was  the  same  person,  his  mention 
in  a  liei\jamite  genealogy  is  an  endeuce  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  Uie  two  tribes. 

ELPAXET  (^^§^S:  *EXxi^ii«  [Alex. 
-\rr;  Vat  EA«i^aXc^,  F!A*.  -Atr:]  Elifhaiet\  one 
of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  6). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given 
more  AiUy  as  £lipii£lkt. 

EIr-PA'RAN  O^WQ  VW:  ^  rtpdfiii^Qs 
rris  ^apdif;  Alex,  n  rtp^furBos  r.  ♦.:  ctui^tettna 
Pharan).  Literally  "the  terebinth  of  Paran** 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Pakau.]  W.  A.  W. 

ELTEKEH  (nfVjb^  [or  H(7r)^  God 
kis  fear^  i.  e.  Godfearing] :  *AAira0«(,  and  if  EA- 
mtdalfi;  Alex.  £A6«ic«»:  EUhece^  [A'AAeco]),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 

which  with  its  "  suburbs "  (tZH)^)  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  28).  It  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  y^  been  discovered.       G. 

ELTEKON  OP^j^  [God  iUfoimdaUon] : 
S€Ko6fi;  Alex.  EA0ciccy:  EUeeon),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  69).  From  its  mention  in  company  with 
Hauiul  and  Bkth-zur,  it  was  probably  about 
the  Hiiddie  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
north  of  Hebron ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

ELTOXAD  ("rbSnVt?  [Gods  kindred, 
allied  to  him]:  'EA^mSiS  and  'EpBovXd  [Vat 
EA0ovAal;  Alex.  EA0«Aa8  and  EAAn/SaS:  EUho- 
*-u/),  one  of  tne  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
CT.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Joeh.  xix.  4);  and  in 
iKMsnsion  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
^1  Chr.  iv.  23).  It  is  naiued  with  Bser-eheba  and 
ither  pbces  which  we  kn«vw  to  have  been  in  the 
ntwuie  south,  on  the  border  of  the  country;  but 
t  bM  not  yet  been  identiiled.     In  the  psssi^Ee  of 
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Chronicles  above  quoted,  the  naoM  u  gii«h  ■• 

TOLAD.  Q. 

E'LUL  [Heb.  ElulT  (^^  '  6  EAodA:  £kd) 
Neh.  vi.  15;  [where  the  month  is  so  named  is 
which  Nehemiah*s  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished 
and]  1  Mace  xiv.  27  [where  it  is  the  month  io 
which  written  tablets  of  brass  were  erected  on  Sion 
in  honor  of  Simon  Maocabceus].  [MoMTHa.] 

ELU'ZAI     [3  syl.]     (nsi^^     [God   m^ 

Proite]:  *Afat;  [FA.  Af«i;  Ald.J  Alex.  'E?amQ', 
£hu(ti)^  one  of  the  warriors  of  Beqjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  punoed 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  idlt 
reads  ElAizai.] 

•  ELYMAaS  (*EAv/iatt;  in  1  Maoe.,  Sin. 
crAvftoir;  Alex,  or  EAvftci;  Comp.  Aid.  iy  eait 
fudfi  ElynuUt'^  in  Tob.,  V^ulg.  omits)  occuxs  in 
1  Maoc.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Pcnia 
**  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  silver  mhI  gold,*'  and 
containing  (ver,  2)  '^  a  very  rich  temple,  wherein 
were  co\'«ring8  of  gold,  and  breastplates,  and 
shields,  wUch  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king, 
had  left  there.*'  To  this  place  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
(see  on  that  name)  hud  siege,  but  was  bafBed  and 
fled  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Josephus  also, 
who  mentions  the  same  occorrenoe  {AuL  xii.  9, 
§  1),  calls  the  city  Elymais  {Spfiiiatp  hrl  rifp 
*EAv/AaiSa  iral  airrhy  iiroKi6oxei)'%  but  no  one  of 
the  other  writers  (Polybius,  Appian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  this  fhistrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus allows  any  knowledge  of  a  dty  bearing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Josephus  con- 
firms the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees; 
for  he  merely  copies  that  writer  or  some  document 
which  they  both  follow. 

Elymais  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitic 
Elam,  but  as  applied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Maoc.  vi.  1,  and  Josephus  as  above.  Some  think 
it  an  oversight  of  these  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aranisean  original  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.   Vaihinger  (Herzog*s  Real-Encyk,  iii.  749) 

adopts  the  suggestion  of  MichaeUs  that  HD'^'TZP 

may  have  stood  in  this  original  document,  in  its 
okler  sense  of  '*  province  "  (see  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Its  later  sense  of 
"  city,**  a  meaning  which  the  word  now  bean  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Synmuu:hu8  renders  the  same 
word  by  ir^Air  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  Dan.  viii.  2. 
Dr.  Hcdiger  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
country  may  stand  in  1  Mace.  vi.  1  for  tiiat  of  the 
capital  (Erach  and  Gruber's  Encyk,  art  Elam). 
In  Tob.  iL  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
province,  and  not  of  a  town.  (See  Pauly's  ReaU 
Encyk,  iii.  114;  Winer's  ReaUc,  i.  313;  Fritsscht 
and  Grimm,  Exeg.  Haudb.  in  loc.)  H. 

ELYM^'ANS  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  EUme'ana, 
in  later  eds.  Elyme'ans]  (*EAv^cwoi),  Jud.  I  t^ 
[Elamitbs.] 

EL'YMAS  (EA^/Mf ),  the  Arabic  name  of  tne 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bor-jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Pauloa, 
when  St  Paul  risited  the  island  (Acta  xiii.  6  ft) 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  fhno 
embracing  the  Cliristian  fiuth,  he  was  stnaek  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  nami 
Elymas,  "  the  wise  man,**  is  from  thn  same  root  m 
the  Arabic  "  Ulema.**  On  the  pracUee  genenUy 
then  prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  filiith,  of  oomritlBg 


■t^ld  imposton  of  Uiii  kind,  an  ('onjbotce  md 
Hawno,  Ufe  of  St.  Paul,  1.  177-19",  id  «d. 
H.  A. 
•  KLYMB  ANa.    pi^TMuiw.] 
BL'ZABAD    CQITIJI    [glim   t/    God  = 
rbeodon];  'EKutiif- Mii.  E\i{iifiaf-   Elt^ndi- 
L  TbA  ninth  uf  ths  dercn  Gulite  benxB  Kfao  cume 
icroM  the  Jordan  Co  David  whea  be  mu  Id  dlMna 
In  Ite  nrlldenuH  of  Judah  ( I  Chr.  lii.  1!). 

finhiA]  A  KoHuK  Lvvlte,  aoo  of  Shtmaiati  and 
cf  ttMttmiljofOtwd-tdooi;  one  tf  Uw  dooriuepan 
of  Um  "  boiiM  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  uri.  7). 

BL'ZAPHAN  (IV^'TH  [»»»»«•  Goipro- 

Ui^l,  who  itaa  the  •on  <d'  Kuhath  loa  of  Levi 
(El.  tL  93).  He  WM  thiu  oouein  to  Man  and 
Aaron,  aa  ii  diatiucUy  itated.  I'^lzaphan  sailited 
hii  bcMber  Uiabul  lo  cvrj  the  lujwppj'  Nadab 
and  AUhu  in  their  prieMJj  tunioi  out  ot  the  camp 
{Lin.  I.  i).  The  name  ia  a  oontneted  ram  or 
EuzArnAK,  in  vhioh  it  moat  frequentlj  ooeura. 

BMBALMIMO,  the  procoi  bj  which  dad 
bodiea  an  pcenTred  from  putre&cUon  and  decaj . 
Tbe  Hebrew  «aid  13311  {etdwU},  mplojed  to 
dmote  thii  prooMS,  ii  connected  with  tlie  Arabic 
"  ■--)  which  in  coiiJ.  1  ugnlAei  "tobt  ral,"  la 
IcaUiB-  which  hu  been  tanned :  and  In  ooqj.  9.  "  lo 

tiona  it  u  ^ipJied  io  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  (Jiia 
cneaniiig  haa  inen  aiaigned  to  the  Hebrew  mot  in 
Cant,  ii,  13.  In  the  latt«  paaaage,  however,  it 
|nT>babLy  doiotee  the  fragrant  Boiell  of  the  ripenini; 
figi.  The  wnd  ia  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  ^'  ' 
dialecta,  and  in  the  lalKr  J;^..AJ&m  [thi. 


b  tbe  aiuinloit  of  ni-fua,  the  conlenkn  d  injm 
ana  alou  bronght  bj  Ninideniua  (John  lii.  3>). 

Ihe  nactlM  of  nnlmlnung  wai  moat  gaotui 
among  ths  i'^jpHtiM,  and  it  ii  in  connection  will 
tbia  people  tliat  tbe  two  inatancea  vhich  we  aiM 
with  in  tbe  U.  'F.  in  mentioned  (Oen.  I.  %  3G). 
Of  tbe  l^jptian  method  of  embnhnin^  then  mualn 
two  minute  icoiunta,  which  have  a  general  kiiul 
of  agreement,  though  the]r  di^r  in  detaila. 

Herodotoa  (ii.  S6-49)  dtacribe*  Ibree  modn, 
nrjing  in  eompletmaa  and  apmae,  and  pnctieeil 
bj  peraona  regularly  trained  to  the  profoaicm,  wbo 
were  initiated  into  the  myitoifa  of  Ihe  art  by  iJini 
anoeston.  flie  moat  ooallj  mode,  which  ia  mi- 
mated  bj  Diodorui  Siculua  (i.  91)  at  a  fiknl  ..f 
aUvO',  was  slid  bj  the  E^jptian  prieata  lj  leiong 
to  him  wboae  name  Li  audi  a  matto-  it  waa  tii'l 
lawful  to  mentioD,  luunelj,  Oairta.  Tbe  embalmoi 
Grat  removed  part  of  Ibe  bnun  through  the  noatrili. 
bj  mcMU  of  I  crooked  iron,  and  dettrojed  the  mt 
bj  iifJeeUng  catutio  dniga.  An  inciaion  wai  tiini 
inade  along  the  Sank  with  a  atiaip  Ethiopian  atone, 
and  ttie  whole  of  the  inlatinta  remoTsd.  Tbe 
cavitj-  waa  tineed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  aAer- 
wardi  acoured  with  pouudsi  pctfUmca.  It  wai 
then  filled  with  pure  mjirb  pounded,  caaaia,  and 
other  amnutica,  adept  frankincoue.  Thii  done, 
tbe  bod;  waa  aewn  up  and  ttoeped  in  natron  (ai 
•eventj  dayi.  When  ths  aerentjr  daji  were  io- 
compliihcd,  the  onbalmen  waabed  the  corpae  and 
swathed  it  in  iiandagea  of  linen,  cut  in  stripe  and 
ameared  with  gum.  Hie;  thee  gave  it  up  to  tbe 
relatives  of  the  deceaaed,  who  provided  for  it  s 
wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  num,  in  which 
the  dead  waa  placed,  and  deposited  in  an  erect 
position  s^nst  the  wall  of  tbe  sepulchral  chamber. 
Diodonis  Siculua  gives  some  paiticiilars  of  tbe 
process  which  an  omitted  bj  Herodotus.  Whcc 
the  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  embslming.  one  of  the  opoatora,  called  tbe 
scribe  {ypatifuitiiit),  marked  out  Ilie  part  of  Ibe 
left  flank  where  tbe  inciaion  was  to  lie  made  Tbe 
dissector  (wopmrviirrili)  then,  with  a  sharp  Elhi- 
opiiii  (tune  (liluck  flini,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Kaw- 
id.  ii.  141 ),  haslil;  cut  through  as  much 
e  taw  ououjed,  and  fled,  pursued  b.v 
voUfys  of  stonn  from  tbe  apecUton 


one  hj  one,  and  rinsed  them  hi  pann-wliM 
•rfunxi.  The  body  was  then  washed  with 
cedar,  and  other  thing*  worthj  <ll  natisa,  As 
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Bum  than  thirty  days  (aocofding  to  some  HSS. 
forty  and  aftenrards  sprmkled  with  myrrh,  dn- 
namoD,  and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  Hiis  process  was  so  eflfecti^  that  the  fieatures 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  fdl  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
nation. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  2U 
minse.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  ii\jected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
Mt  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  niuuber  of  days  m  natrcm. 

Porphyry  (De  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Sq)t,  Sap.  Cone.  c.  Iff). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  emlwlming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefrilly  presored  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all; 
while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  aur  U$  EmbaumemenU 
des  Anciens  Egyptient,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
imder  two  principal  di>i8ions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  Mimmiies 
with  the  ventral  incbion,  preserved,  (1.)  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  (2. )  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  color  —  the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  aro  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
lalted  only.  The  fcHiner  are  supposed  to  have  been 
mimernod  in  the  pitch  ;rhen  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalmhag  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Bouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalnimg:  (1.)  with  cuphaiium,  or 
.lew*s  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum^  or  gvm  of 
mummieMj  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
jedria,  the  liquor  distilled  fixim  the  cedar;  (3.)  with 
ids  mixture  tof^ether  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
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matic  ingredients.  Hie  powdered  aromatli  s  noi 
tioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  witJi  the 
bitummotts  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavitiei 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  m 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
hud  **  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odoti 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art**  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  **  a  mixture  of  myirh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  treight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury'*  (John  xix. 
39,40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrattre  in 
Genesis.  He  Siiserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  iu 
natron  for  seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  8  it  is 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occupied  in  the 
whole  process  of  embalming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  seventy  days.  Diodoma, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the 
time  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing the  body  with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Hengstenbeig  {Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
MostSj  p.  69,  Kng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  da)-s  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  cf  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
difierences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  aU  pointa 
mih  the  results  of  scientific  obsen-ation,  l»d  to 
the  natural  jonclusion  that,  if  these  desaiptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practiced,  and 
that,  oonsequ^tly,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fidrly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  great 
ititenal  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  wero  s^ifiScient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  difl^roit  descripUons  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  condude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  eelebratiou  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  onbalming.  That  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  thdr  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
<*  their  first  merdy  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body  "  (Rawlinson,  IJerod.  U.  p.  142). 
Urugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  When  the  practloe  ceased  cd- 
tirely  is  uncertain. 

The  subject  of  embalmhig  i»  roost  fidly  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  wdl-nig^ 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  Hisfot-y  oj  KgypdaM 
Afummies,  [See  also  Alger's  HisL  of  tht  Dxitim 
of  I  Future  Z^e,  p.  97  ff.]  W.  A    AV 
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JUiBBOIDBRBR.    This  tenr  ii  givoD  in 

J|0  A.  y  M  the  equivalent  of  rnbrm  (D|*2^),  the 
praduetktv  of  the  art  being  deecribed  at  ** needle- 

work  "  (np)71)-  I»  Exodus  the  emlnroiderar  is 
eontrasted  witli  the  <*  cunning  worlonan/*  ekotheb 

(13^^);  and  the  eonsideratton  of  one  of  thoM 
t«ms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  oflervd  as  to  the  distinction  between 
than,  but  most  of  these  overiook  the  distinction 
mariud  in  the  Bible  itself,  namelyf  that  the  rokfm 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  ehcthib  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  oonoeive  that  the  use  of  the  goM  thread  was 
for  delineating  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corMlet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and 
that  Uie  notices  of  gold  tliread  in  some  instances 
and  of  figures  in  others  were  but  different  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  application  of  the  term  "  embroiderer"  to  rokSm 
is  fkbe;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  choikib,  or 
the  **  cunning  worimian,**  who  added  the  figures. 
But  if  *•  embroidery "  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  neetUe^  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  goM 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt  (WUkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
toe.  cA.),  where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and 
as  is  stated  by  Josophus  {Mn  ^rv^orrai,  Ant  iii. 

7,  §  9).  The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  TaJmudists, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Geeenius  {Thesnur. 
p.  lail)  and  Bahr  {SymboUk,  i.  266)  is  this  —  that 
r£bndA,  or  *•  needle-work,"  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  cAmA^6  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  l>e 
eutirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  tlie 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmdh  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  esaenoe  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
new  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressKHis  are  contrasted.  Bihndh  consisted  of 
the  following  materials;  ** blue,  pur]>le,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  **  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi. 
37,  xxxviU.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The  woric  of  the  chosKeb 
was  either  "fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
leariet,  with  ehenMnu  **  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  81,  xxxvi. 

8,  86),  or  **  goUf  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen  '*  (xxviii.  6,  8,  16,  xxxix.  2,  6,  8). 
Again,  kx>king  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  chotheb  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
tention, or  designing  patterns;  rikmdh  the  idea 
^f  texttire  as  well  as  variegnUd  cotor.  The  former 
is  iq>plied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  exer- 
2ise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15);  the  latter  is 
afvplied  *o  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Ps.  cxxxix  15). 
Further  than  ibis,  rikmdh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
iigular  di^KMitbn  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
aivantlrs  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  ahnssJy 
iddiMed  it  is  applied  to  t4«iellatod  pavement  (1 
C3ir.  xxlx.  2),  to  the  eagle's  phimage  (Es.  xvli.  8), 
Old,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  !eopard*s  spotted  skin 
'Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  apphed  to 
fee  edi  led  «u]s  of  the  Egyptian  vends  (Ez.  zx^ii. 
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i6),  which  were  either  chequered  m  worked  aeoord 
uig  to  a  regulariy  recurring  pattern  (WiUdnaon,  ill 
211).  Geseuius  considers  this  pissi^se  as  eonclnsivt 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  oon- 
ceivahle  that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  ths 
sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  inlv 
a  departure  from  the  ususl  custom  of  woriung  the 
colors  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  vcrskins  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point  The 
LXX.  varies  between  wouctKr^s  and  ^npiZeurist 
as  renraNnting  rojbrm,  and  woociXr^s  eod  i^ovr^t 
tat  CMOiiU6,  oombining  the  two  terms  in  each  case 
for  the  work  itself,  ^  voiactAia  rov  ^o^tScvrav  for 
the  firrt,  Imy  iftufrhy  irotmtKrSw  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  for  as  it  is  observed,  consiited 
in  the  cae  beii^  n€e€Ue-m>rk  and  the  oUiar  loom" 
work  The  Vukate  gives  generally  ^ifajnoriiM  for 
the  firrt,  and  p^mkariut  for  the  leoond;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  81,  pUimar%M$  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  {plumariut)  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rojbem,  but  polymitaruu^  i.  e.  a  weaver 
who  works  together  thraada  of  divers  colors,  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering 
in  Ea.  xxvii.  16,  scuiulata,  L  e.  «^  chequered,"  coi- 
rectly  describes  one  of  the  prodoetions  of  the  rokem. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  inooneet  rendering 

of  the  word  ^3^,  in  the  A.  V.  <«br(Hder,"  <«  em- 
broider **  (Ex.  xxviii.  4, 39).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  tetMtllated  manner,  t.  e.  with  sqaare  ca\ities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (oomp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  amoi^  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  ede- 
brated  for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  in- 
vention of  Uter  date  (Plin.  viiL  48).     W.  L.  B. 

EMBBALD  (ITpb  :  LXX.  Mpa^\  N.  T. 
and  Apoc.,  (rftd^Hry8or),  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
the  2d  row  on  the  breastplaie  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ea.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Eeclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Ea.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  H/Mtos  bpd^Mi 

Ihe  etymofogy  of  11^9  is  uncertain.    Gessnlns 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  word  ?pl9)  a  paini 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. Kaliscfa  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the 
LXX.,  and  translates  it  earbtuneUt  tnnafenring  the 

meaning  emeraldio  UhUl  in  the  same  ver.  18. 
The  Taigum  Jemsalem  on  the  same  ver.  exphurw 

by  K3^9*1D  «  oardkedbntuf,  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

BMEBODS  (D''^^,  DnVf^:  (8pa. 
ofitts,  naUs;  DeuL  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  ▼.  6,  9,  12, 
vi.  4,  6, 11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disesse  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probabls 
roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words;  the  former  of 
wiiich «  evidently  means  "  a  swelling; "  the  latter, 

o  Olossly  skin  to  It  k  the  Antrfe  Jl&A,  wlilsh 
mssos  *'  tumor  qui  apud  vlros  oritur  In  posUds  pufb 
bos,  apod  muUsras  in  antsriora  parts  Tuiv»,  stanltt 
bernlA  virorum." 
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Jbo^gh  leu  eertain,  ia  most  probtblj  from  a  Syriae 

««b,  •■'*^)  meaniog  **  anhelavit  sub  onera,  eoixus 

Bit  in  csoBeraodo  TeQtre  *'  (Paikhozvt  and  Ge8&- 

Btna);  and  the  Syriae  Dotin  J^Qlaa^  from  the 

■une  root  dcDotes,  (1.)  luch  eSbtt  aa  the  yerb  im- 
plies, and  (2.)  the  intettinum  rectum.  Also,  when- 
ever the  former  word  oocun  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib^^ 
Jie  Keri  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
rhere  the  latter  stands  in  the  Cetib,  Now  this 
jast  passage  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
arlc.  It  thus  appears  probaUe  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  part 
aflbcted,  which  must  neccnarily  have  been  included 
in  the  actually  ezbting  image,  and  have  struck  the 
eye  as  the  essentiai  thkig  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease, 
so  no  more  probable  ooigecture  has  been  advanced 
than  that  hemorrhoidal  tamori,  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  maritoa  (Juv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exeroise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  Uver, 
constipation,  Ac.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
words  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  **  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fittal.  It  is  clear  from  its 
parallelism  with  "botch"  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut  xzviii.  27,  that  0"*^??:  ^  ^  disease,  not  a 
part  of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  various  and  vague.^ 
Thus  tiie  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  uniformly 
render  the  word  as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The 
mention  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  B^Kua  yowros,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalou,  baa  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Script- 
ural account  was  current  in  that  duntry  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acham, 
231)  mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a 
similar  subsequent  propitiation  to  that  motioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bao- 
ehus.<^  The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
PhiU^er)y  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
{toipuga)  as  large  as  a  fieU-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  H.  H. 

BOMLIM  [A.  v.  Emims]  (D^'D'^H  [terrors] :  [in 
Gen.,]  'OfifAtuoit  [Aid.  Alex.  Xo/uuot^  Comp.  E/a- 
fteuoii]  and  [in  Deut,]  *Ofifiiy,  [Vat.  OfMiciK, 
Alex.  Ooftfuty,  O/ifutiyi  £num]\  a  tribe  or  fiunily 
of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  iidiabited  the 
region  abng  the  eastern  side  o(  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
iTOttld  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv.  6-? 
#ith  Dent.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole  country 
of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 


•  Farkhuiit,  however,  f .  v.  D^  v  JPSt  thinks,  on  the 

■athority  of  Dr.  Kennioott's  Chdices,  that  D^^^l'inp 
Ii  In  all  thesi)  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  vana 
9Clio. 
t  Jcasphna,  Ant.  vi.  1,  f  1,  9wrrtp(a ;  AquOa,  rb 

e  PoUiiz,  Onom.  iv.  26,  thus  desoribfe  what  be 
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a  race  of  ff»niM,  all  probably  of  the  mns  atvek 
eomprehending  th«  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next  tlis 
Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the  Heria 
on  the  south;  and  that  afterwards  the  Ving«inw 
of  Baahan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third  ;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  <ji  them  wen 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kinga  wIm 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomormh. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and  were 
generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but  their  con- 
querors the  MoaUtes  termed  them  Emim  —  that 
is,  <*  Terrible  men  "  (Deut.  ii.  11 )  —  most  probaUy 
on  account  of  thdr  fierce  aspect.  [RiPHAm  ; 
Amakui.]  J.  L.  P. 

EMMANOTEL  CEfiftayov^iK '  Emmamel), 
Matt.  i.  28.     [Immajiubl.] 


EM^AUS  VEfifMo6s  [prob.=  Dl^n, 
tpring ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  35]),  the  village  to  which 
the  two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  ap> 
peared  to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  s&xty  stcuKa  (A.  V.  **  threescore 
furlongs"),  or  about  7i  miles;  and  Josephus  men- 
Uous  •*  a  village  called  Enmuuis  "  at  the  same  dis- 
tance (B.  J,  vii.  6,  §  6).<'  These  statements  seem 
sufficiently  definite;  and  one  woidd  suppose  no 
great  mistake  could  be  made  by  geographers  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkable,  howe\'er,  that  firom 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaua 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  ailei^arda 
called  Nioopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  ( Onom,  s.  v.  Kmaus) ;  and  Uiey  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  oommenoft- 
ment  of  the  14th  century  (lieland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  b^gan  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Enunaus  was  at  the  litUe 
village  of  Kubeibth,  about  3  miles  west  of  Neby 
SamtM  (the  ancioit  Mizheh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maundeville  in  AWf/y  Travtlt  in 
Palestine^  p.  175;  Ludolph.  de  Suchem,  Jim. ; 
C^aresmius,  ii.  719).  I'here  is  not,  however,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  foct 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Kobinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nioc^ 
olis;  and  has  supported  it  Mith  his  wonted  learn 
ing,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
&K%  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  i^ifKoyra  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpor- 
tant cunive  MSS.  Insert  inar^y^  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nioopolis.«  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  Boi  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  ngard  ii 
as  an  interpolation.     There  is  a  strong  probability 

icard  TTiv  SSpov  ^Of ,  icrX  Si  o^tota  fivpocc  mtfioit.  Oomp 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  881. 

<f  *  It  fs  not  certnln  that  Lake  and  Josephas  nAi 
to  ttie  same  Fmmaus  In  the  paasaces  aModated  ai 
above.  According  to  mine  autbohttes  the  eorrset  read- 
ing In  Joseph.  B.  J.  vu.  6,  §  6  (adopted  In  Dlndnrfs  and 
Bekker's  text)  is  rpuucorra  and  not  c^^tcorra.        H. 

e  •To  the  anthorttles  for  this  reading  the  Cbdn 
SinaUiemt  and  a  paUmpaest  of  the  dth  o^ntniy  <I)an 
now  to  be  added.  Bat  tbe  evidenea  afainst  it  grr^UI; 
preponderates.  ^ 
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eopyjit  irkn  wu  acgnaintirf  with  tne 
ottj,  Imt  Doi  the  village  (^  Emmaus,  tried  thai  to 
raoooeile  Scripture  with  hie  ideas  of  geqgraph j. 
The  opinioiia  of  Euaebius,  Jerome,  and  their  fAr 
iDwerBi  on  a  point  such  aa  thia,  are  not  of  very 
gnat  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were  not 
alwaya  careftil  to  see  whether  the  potttUm  com- 
apouded  in  like  manner.  [Edrei.]  Enmiaua- 
Nicopolia  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they  were 
led  aomewhat  raahly  to  confound  it  wiUi  the  Em- 
maua  of  the  GoapeL  The  oircumatanoea  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  oj^poaed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  diaciplea  having  journeyed  fkom  Jeruaalem  to 
Emmaua  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xziv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jeruaalem  befiore  it  waa  very  late  (veraea  33,  42, 
13).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  diatance, 
kud  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  ateep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  muat  admit  that  audb  a 
journey  could  not  be  aooompliaLed  in  leaa  than  fix>m 
aiz  to  aeven  houra,  ao  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jeruaalem  till  long  paat  midnight.  Thia 
bet  aeema  to  ua  oonduaive  againat  the  identity  of 
Nicopolia  and  the  Emmaua  of  Luke.  (Robinaon, 
ui.  U7  £;  Reland,  Pal  p.  427  £)       J.  L.  P. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  waa  written,  an  in- 
tereating  monograph  on  thia  question  aa  to  the 
site  of  Emmaua  has  appeared  from  Dr.  Hermann 
Zaehokke,  rector  of  the  Auatrian  Pilgrim-houae  at 
Jeruaalem  {Da$  NeuUttttmentiicke  Emmaut  be- 
leuchUt,  Schaffhauaen,  1866).  Rector  Zaehokke, 
who  has  made  thia  aubject  a  apecial  atudy,  decidea 
that  the  Emmaua  <^  hake  (zxiv.  13)  muat  be  the 
preaent  el-Kubtibehf  about  nine  miles  northweat  of 
Jeruaalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monka  have  placed 
it.  Hia  arguments  for  that  oonduaion  are  the  fol- 
bwing.  First,  the  diatance  agreea  with  that  of 
Luke  and  Joaephus  (B.  J,  vU.  6,  $  6),  namely,  aa 
a  round  number,  60  stadia  or  "  fiirlongs  "  (A.  V.), 
-M  ascertained  by  actual  meaaurement,  i.  e.  taking 
the  ahorteat  of  three  waya,  which  differ  only  by  a 
dngle  atadium,  it  amounts  to  38,020  English  feet 
&s62|  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
KHild  easily  return  from  Kmmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
sunset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  {k^kXikw  ii  v/jL^pa), 
%ad  rf^oin  the  Apostles  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
luring  the  night  which  followed  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus  (John  xz.  19).  The  journey  was  performed 
latdy  mthout  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  C  Emmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaden  (though  really,  as  appean  torn  the  au- 
thor's own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubeibeh  as  the  N.  T. 
Emmaus,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inhabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  hat 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  were  atronger,  it 
would  deserve  aerioua  consideration  as  bearing  on 
the  question.  But  aside  tlrom  the  lateness  of  the 
period  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  bek>ngs,  it 
must  be  oonfeased  that  the  currency  of  the  S^pt- 
ure  name,  even  at  that  late  period,  outside  of  the 
Christian  conuntmities  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means 
10  fully  made  out  as  the  aigument  requires.  It  has 
been  genenlly  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
meh  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
!Kob.  Ra.  iU.  66, 1st  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Catholics,  fai  the  assurance  that 
Jmt  hav9  identified  at  length  the  genuine  spot, 
tave  neently  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  prioe,  the 
<iwmd  of  the  old  **castrum  AnioUi "  {KttMbek), 
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and  are  converting  it  into  one  of  their  "  bo^ 
pUoes."  (See  more  fully  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  Julj, 
1866,  p.  617.)  Rector  Zschokke  makes  it  erident 
enough,  that*ilmi0d«  (Nicopolia),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  be  the  N.  T.  village  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Catholic,  r^ecta  this 
claim  in  behalf  of  Kubeibeh,  and  insists  that  Em- 
maus must  be  at  Kuhnieh,  four  miles  from  Jeror 
salem,  on  the  route  from  Randeh  {Jtnunlem  «. 
(/as  heU.  Land,  1.  62).  So  Ewakl,  Ge»ch.  cL  Volke$ 
Itr.  vi.  676  f.  The  Rev.  George  WUliams  (art. 
Emmam  in  Smith's  Okt.  of  Geogr.,  and  Jown, 
of  Clou,  and  Sncr.  PkU,  iv.  262-267)  fixes  tht 
site  of  Emmaus  at  Kui-iet  el-'  Enab,  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  firom  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Jaffiu  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Booky  ii.  307  C, 
640)  inclines  to  this  view.  —  In  a  volcanic  region 
like  Judfta  warm  springs  might  be  expected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Em- 
maus of  the  N.  T.  (see  import  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  been  a  place  of  this  descHption,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  lost  H* 

EM'MAUS,  or  NICOP'OLIS  CZfAfiM^f^: 
[Sin.  Afifioou,  Afifioovs,  etc. ;  in]  1  Maoc.  iiL  40, 
[Alex.  Afj^Mou¥,  57,  -ov/x;]  *A.fifjuiov5,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4 :  [Ammau/it,  AiMiMum] ),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  {/tin,  Hieros. ;  Reland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.;  but  the 
town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  vrara 
of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iriien  he  wat 
eng4;ed  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccabsui 
(Joaeph.  Ani.  xiiL  1,  §  3;  1  Mace  ix.  50).  It  wai 
in  the  plain  beaide  thia  city  that  Judaa  Maccabnoi 
80  aignally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  as  related  in  1  'Mace  iii.  67,  iv.  3,  <ftc 
Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparehy  (Joaeph.  B,  J.  iii.  3,  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  a.  d.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afrioanus, 
the  well-known  Christian  writer;  and  then  received 
the  name  Nioopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fire- 
quently  refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighboring  towns  and  riUages  {Chron.  Pa$,  ad 
A.  c.  223;  Reland,  p.  759).  Eiirly  writers  men- 
Uon  a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  fomous  fiu-  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Tlieoi^ianes 
ascribes  to  ^  fiict  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  ( Oinm,  41).  The  Crusaden 
confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress  fuithei 
south,  on  the  Jerusaleiik  road  now  called  Latrdu 
(Will  Tyr.  HitL  vU.  24).  A  small  miserable  ril- 
lage  called  'Amwdt  still  occupies  the  sitn  of  the  ao- 
dent  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  d««lirity  of  a 
low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  cburdi. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias;  probably  the  aneient 
Hammath,  i.  e.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em 
maus  was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tianed  by  bun  as  giving  its  name  to  the  plaot 
{B.  J   i\.  2.  §  3;  AnL  x:viu.  9,  §  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

BBCMBR  (*EiiM4p$  \J^  E^vO  Smmmmi), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.     [Immbr.] 

EM'MOR  (Ree.  Text  with  E,  'Pii^t  1  aehn. 
[Tisch.  and  Tng.]  with  A  B  P  ^  ^and  Sin.! 
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*KMdoi^mmor),  the  &tlier  of  STcfaem  (Aeti  vii. 

•ENABLED  tnuulatei  (A  V.)  iyBvyoft^ 
woani  (1  llm.  i.  13):  <*!  thaok  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,*'  &c.^  i.  e.,  as  the 
Greek  construction  shows,  quaUfied  me,  or  made 
me  able,  so  as  to  be  fitted  lor  the  apostolic  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of  ^  enabled,'*  like  the  French 
habilkr.  See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BibU  Woi-d- 
Book,  p.  173.  H. 

*ENA'JIM    (more    oonecay     Enayim  = 

Q^r?)  ^  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 
»*an  open  jJace"  m  the  text  (Gen.  uxviii.  14). 
See  next  article  bebw.  Modem  scholars  generally 
(Gesenius,  Furst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  regaid  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  {kbfi»\  and  understand  that 
Tamar  pbced  herself  ^at  the  gate  (opening)  of 
En%jim,'*  situated  "on  the  way  to  Timnath.'* 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  w  openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
pnate  there,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  Mr. 
Wright's  Boofe^&eneMtn  Redrew,  p.  100.)   The 

dual  endmgs  D^  and  D"  are  biterehangeabk 
(Gesen.  Heb.  Gr,  §  88,  Rem^  1),  so  that  this  Ena- 
jim  and  luiam  in  Joth.  xy.  34  may  be  and  no 
doubt  are  the  same.  H. 

B^  AM  (with  the  article,  Q^'^^n  «=  tht  doubU 
tpring,  Gesen.  Thts,  p.  101%\i  inaiwU  [Vat. 
-rf«:]  Alex.  Hiw*^;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Hva^ -J 
Enaim\  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shtfthh 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xr.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jaimuth  and  Eshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "  doorway "  of  which 
Teunar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  &tber-in- 
law  (Gten.  xxxviiL  14).     In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Pethaeh  enayim  (D';?'*?  nHQ)  are  not  taken  as 
a  prop^  name,  but  are  rendered  «« an  open  place,*' 
lit.  ^  the  doorway  of  Enayim,**  or  the  double  spring, 
a  transktkm  adopted  by  the  LXX.  {jols  ir^Xcut 
AirtCy)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Elam,**  the  Peshlto  has  '« Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  Identification  suggested 
•bora.    [AiN.]  G. 

B^AN  0^5  [rich  tn /oimtoifit] :  AiVi^^: 
Emm),  Ahira  ben>Enan  was  "prince"  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtaii  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
jnel  in  the  wiUemess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  Fii. 
«,  viL  78,  83,  X.  27]). 

ENAS1BUS  ('E«i<ri/Boy;  [Vat  -,rfi-:l  EU- 
••»6),  1  Eadr.  ix.  34.    [Kuashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (njnp,  machAneh,  in  aD 

|iMM  except  2  K.  ri.  8,  where  n*1Dnn,  laeMMfh, 
b  ued).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night « 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxU.  21),  and  was  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  mareh 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Joan,  x,  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
lignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were  i 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
■yttematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  camp ' 
of  the  laraelitei,  on  their  mareh  horn  Egypt  (Num. 


«  WlMoea  DVn  man  (fhinttkhayyOm),  «tha 
jupliic  ItDM  of  day,"  i  t'ibm  evwUng,  Jodg.  xlx.  A. 
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iL,  UL),  suppHea  the  greatest  amount  of  iLlbnn*. 
tion  on  the  sul^ject:  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned 
if  frnm  scattered  hints.    The  tabernacle,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  en- 
campment, was  placed  fai  the  centre,  and  around 
and  fitting  it  (Num.  ii.  2),»  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  pomts  of  the 
compass,  ky  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  62,  ii.  2).     On  the  east  the 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebolun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.   On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tivee  of  LeiOi,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.     Raehel^s  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  phuje  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Pk. 
Ixzx.  S.     On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtaii,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Aiher,  (3ad*8  younger  brother.    All  these  were  en- 
camped anmnd  then*  standards,  each  acconling  to 
the  enaign  of  the  house  of  his  &then.     In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabenuMle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cbudy  or  fiery  piUar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.     The 
farmer,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  bead,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  aide.    On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  ehaige  of  the  ark,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altan  and  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary.    The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its 
lighter  fiimiture;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its  heavier 
appurtenances.     The  order  of  encampment  was 
preserved  on  the  mareh  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver 
trumpete  (Num.  x.  6).    The  details  of  this  account 
supply  Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustrations 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  books  of 
Moses  {Undei.  Onncid.  pp.  75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentineb,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  \n  the  four  quarten  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  olyeot 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) ;  lepen  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3;  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  AU  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
iMttle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  2^3).  The  ashes  from  the  sap- 
rifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  ap- 
pointed place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was  removed 
(Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entmils,  sUna 
homa,  Ac.,  and  all  that  was  not  ofibreJ  in  ma 


t>  The  form  of  tha  aneampoMnt  was  evidially  ell 
enlar,  and  not  square,  as  U  la  generaUy 
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iflee  iran  bunt  (Lf?.  !▼.  II,  12,  vi   11,  nil. 

in 

The  execuUan  of  crimiiuJs  took  pUoe  without 
the  e»uip  (Lev.  udr,  14;  Num.  zr.  35,  36;  Josh, 
vii.  94)f  u  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock 
for  the  gin-ofiking  (Lor.  b.  12).  Theae  eireum- 
itanoei  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  end  John 
ziz.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Imeiitei  in  the  deaert 
left  ita  traoea  in  their  aubaequent  hiatorj.  The 
temple,  bo  kte  as  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  waa  atiU 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah**  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  of.  Fa. 
IxzviiL  28);  and  the  mulUtudea  who  flocked  to 
Oavid  were  ^*  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  *' 
(1  Chr.  ziL  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  unifonnly 
•elected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
ou  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
psM  (Judg.  Tti.  1, 8).  So,  in  Judg.  z.  17,  the  Am- 
monites encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israd  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  'Hie  very  namea  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height "  of  Bei^amin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmaah  (1  Sam.  ziii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Guliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  EUh  (1  Sam.  zvii.  3);  and  in  the  fotal 
battle  of  Gilboa  Saul^s  position  on  the  mountain 
wns  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched  in 
Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  JezreeL  The  carelessness  of  the  Midlan- 
ites  in  encamping  in  the  phun  exposed  them  to  the 
night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  thefar  con- 
sequent diKomfiture  (Jadg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8, 12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fizing  upon  a 
position  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  S  water; 
nenoe  it  is  found  that  in  most  instanees  eamps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 ;  1 
&Iaoc  iz.  38).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jeariel  (1  Sam.  zziz. 
1),  while  the  Philistines  eneamped  at  Aphck,  the 
name  of  which  indicatea  the  ezistenoe  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
fiivorite  phu»  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  1  fik. 
zz.  26;  2  K.  ziii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
ftimiture  (1  Sam.  zzz.  9).  One  of  Joshua*s  d^ 
cisive  engagemeota  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  £e  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  zi.  5,  7;  oomp.  Judg. 
V.  19,  21).  Gkleon,  before  attacking  the  Midian- 
itss,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Hwod  (Judg.  vii. 
1),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  fix>m  the  well  at  Both- 
Idiem  that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  ho^t  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  zziii. 
16). 

Hw  camp  waa  soirounded  by  the  n^|^|^0,  ma*'- 

ydlAh  (1  Sam.  zvU.  20),  or  ^|79>  ^'9^  (1  Sam. 
czvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Tlienius  among  them, 
azpfaun  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
tampment,  others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymo^gy  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circubr  shape  of  the  indosure 
"ormed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldios  pitched  around 
their  chieC  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-plaoe 
VI  Sam.  xxn.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
DC  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
Ihe  camp  was  fized  or  temporsry.  We  know  that, 
n  the  case  of  a  siege,  tlw  attafking  army,  if  po»- 
■Ible,  siurrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Blaee.  zUL 
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43),  and  drew  about  it  a  line  of  clrcna:T.4UllMii 

(P!!r'  ^y^^  ^  ^'  ^^'  ^''  ^^^  ***  marked  b} 
a  breastworic  of  earth  (nbop,  m'tijm,  Is.  fadi 

10;  ri^^b,  totldh,  Ea.  zzl.  27  (22);  oomp.  Job 
ziz.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegexa  from  their  salliei.o  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideoirr  ezpedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  eariy  moru- 
ing  (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  zi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  zzz. 
17;  coop.  Judg.  iz.  33).    To  guard  againat  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (D^*1Q1QT,  ahdm^rim)  were 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Maoo.  zii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmnnna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vU.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  tbe  hostile  camps  was 

genendly  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (H^^, 
tddeh,  "the  battie-fieki **  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  ziv.  16; 
2  Sam.  zviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  oonspicoous  a  pari  in  its  history  (Josh, 
vui.  13;  Judg.  vL  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viu.  13,  Aa.). 
When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  oif 

marehailing  (H^^n^Q,  ma^drdodA,  1  Sam.  zvii 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  ami 
baggage  (1  Sam.  zvii.  22,  zzz.  24).  The  beasts 
of  bunlen  were  pi\)bably  tethered  to  the  teut  pegs 
(2  K.  vu.  10;  Zech.  ziv.  16). 

I^e  nsrj&j  laaekdnehf  or  movable  encamp- 
ment, is  distinguished  from  the  ll^Q,  mafsetdft,  or 

n**^,n*tei6  (2  Sam.  zziU.  14;  1  Chr.  zi.  16), 
which  appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like 
those  which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  zvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  Si  an 
eoemy>  country  (1  Sam.  ziii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6), 
from  which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  preda- 
tory ezcursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  e]q)editions  that  Sfaammah 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
zziii.  12).    Maekdneh  is  iiXL  ftirther  distinguished 

firom  '^•^?9i  f«*i>httAr,  "a  fortress"  or  *»wa]led 

town**  (Num.  ziU.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  nanis 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  amo^g 
oundTes  (cf.  ChaUr^  GrarUchester,  Ac).  Mft- 
haneb-Dan  (Judg.  ziii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
zviii.  12.  [Maiiahaim.]  The  more  important 
eamps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  iz.  6)  and  Shik>h 
(Jodi.  zviii.  9;  Judg.  zzl.  12, 19)  left  no  such  im- 
press; the  militazy  traditions  of  these  phces  were 

«  The  Ohaldps  isndns  H  v|^^  (1  Sam.  zvii.  90 
and  p>^  (9  K.  szT.  1)  bj  tlw  same  wxd,  D^^S 
•r  Wphpnj,  tHe  Oresk 
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MBpMiJ  by  the  greater  iplBDdor  of  the  feUgioni 
MMwiitioni  which  ■umNinded  taem. 

W.  A>  \v . 

EN0HANTMENT8.        L     D^^^     or 

D'^tan^,  Ex.  vii.  11, 22,  viii.  7 :  ^ap/umlm,  LXX, 
(Grotius  compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  AirW) ; 

•eoret  arte,  from  *^^  v,  to  eoverf  though  othen  in- 

Qorrectly  comiect  it  with  tdH/f  a  JUune,  or  the 
guttering  blade  of  a  iword,  as  thongh  it  implied  a 
lort  of  dazzling  cheironomj  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  versions  render  the  word  by  **  whis- 
perings/* matmtrraliones,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-eeieD- 
tific  character)  bj  wtiich  the  Egyptian  Chaitum- 
mim  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  PluFsoh. 

2.  0*^90^9 :  ipapfuunuu,  ^fuueoj  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah.  ill.  4):  vtnefieia,  mai^ 
Jidoj  Vulg.;  "maleficK  artes,'*  *«  pmtigise," 
*«  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  hraotiai,  as  in  Is.  zlvii.  9, 12.  The  beUef 
In  the  power  of  certain  formulse  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmifM  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sn- 
tmrnaL  in.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (idL), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  JdoL  xi.  15; 
Senee.  (Ed^,  647),  or  bind  the  gods  {9f(ruol  Bt&w) 
and  men  (JSsch.  Fur.  331),  and  even  infloenoe  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  MeL  ni.  207  ff.,  xii.  263; 
««Te  quoque  Luna  traho,'*  Yirg.  KcL  viii.,  jEn.  iv. 
489;  Hot.  Epod.  v.  15).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
who  regasded  certain  Mentenoes  of  the  I^w  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
P^.  ill.  8, 9 ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  m  obstet- 
rics (Plat.  TheaaL  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sftnitat.  tuendd^  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( OcL  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  e\'en  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {de  Re  Rust.  160;  cf.  Plin.  B.  N. 
ixviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  stiU  all  but 
•iniversal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Lane*s  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  900,  306,  ^.,  ii.  177,  Ac.;  Beeckman*s 
Voyage  to  Borneo^  ch.  ii.;  MeroUer's  Congo  in 
Piiikerton's  Voyages^  xvi.  221,  278;  Hue's  Ckina^ 
I  223,  ii.  326;  Taylor*s  New  Zealand,  and  Uv- 
bigBtone*8  Africa^  passim,  Ac.;  and  hundreds  of 
*uch  remedies  stiU  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
sk>us  among  the  uneducated. 

8.  D'^tZ^n^,  Ecri.  X.  11:  ^iBvptirfUs,  LXX.; 

from  Q^r?!?.    This  word  is  espedaUy  used  of  the 

charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  vili.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  6; 
Ecclus.  xii.  18;  EccL  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891  —  a  par- 
iiUel  to  **  cantando  rumpitur  onguis,"  and  "  Viper- 
eas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fiuioes,**  Ov.  MeL  L 
c).  Maimonides  (de  IdoL  xi.  2)  expressly  defines 
an  enchanter  as  one  **  who  uses  strai^  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of 
1m  cred'dous.  They  say,  kr  instance,  that  if  .one 
itter  the  wurds  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  wul 
do  no  liana  "  (Offpzov,  Annot.  m  Godwgmtm,  if. 
11 ).  An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this 
Ht  is  given  by  Augustin  {ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of 
Jie  Ps^i  by  Ainobius  {ad  NaL  ii.  82);  and  they 
fee  aPtided  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin. 
ni.  %  xxviiL  6;  iEllan,  H,  A,  i.  57;  Viig.  .£n. 
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vU.  750;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  495.    The/ 
*0^«o8iciiCTai).    The  secret  is  still  undcntood  Is 
the  East  (Iiuie,  iL  106). 

4.  The  word  D'^tt^n?  is  used  of  the  eoehant^ 
ments  sought  by  Ralwsin,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  psof^ 
eriy  alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens 
(cis  <rvyi(m|iriF  roh  oiwKocf,  LXX.). 

5.  13?^  is  used  for  magic.  Is.  xlvii.  9, 12.    It 

oomes  from  ^V^  to  bind  (cf.  jMrod^,  fiaincaipmt 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ae- 
qulring  power  over  some  distant  object  or  person; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimet 
used  expressly  of  serpentHsharmers,  for  R.  SoL 

Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11,  defines  the  H^O  ">3^n 
to  be  one  **  who  congregates  serpents  and  seorpisiii 
into  one  place.'* 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Is. 
zlvii.  9,  Ac),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6), 
and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era 
(AcU  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yoirrtiai  Gal.  v.  20 
Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  doBmomaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  **  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  Ac.  The  foney  of 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  exerted 
in  giving  lists  of  them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  IL  cc.; 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth^  Act  It.  1;  Kixke  White's 
Gondotine;  Southey's  Curte  of  Kekama,  Cant, 
iv.  Ac.).     [AMUurra;  DrviMAnoM;  Magic.] 

F.  W.  F. 

BN-DOR'  [or  EjKdor  (A.  V.)]  OVT*?  [  j 

Ps.lxxxiu.,  nb#rT»5]=vriivo/-A>rp.  e.  Labi- 
U^Um] :  ^Aci'S^;  pn  1 8am.,  Vat  AcA8«p;  Comp. 
*Ey8iSp;  in  Joui.,  LXX.  om.:]  Endor\,  a  place 

which,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (n'l3^),  was 
in  the  territory  of  lasachar,  and  yet  posswsed  by 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  **  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
Nqiheth:' 

Endor  was  long  held  In  memoiy  by  the  Jewidi 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  'numach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that 
the  tradition  of  the  deaUi  of  the  two  chiefr  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  hcxxiu.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was 
some  recollection  of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or 
good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  SauS 
Slither  on  the  eve  of  his  Isst  engagement  with  an 
enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than 
the  MIdianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  vil- 
lage 4  miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of 
JebtL  Duky  (the  "  Little  Hermon  "  of  travc&rs). 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considenUp 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  moubv- 
ain,  on  the  sfope  of  which  EndAr  stands,  is  hol- 
lowed into  caves,  one  ol  which  may  well  have  beer 
the  scene  of  the  incantmtion  of  the  witch  (Van  d« 
yeide,U.383;  Kob.u.860:  Stanley,  p.  345).  Tht 
distance  from  the  sfopes  of  Gilboa  to  Ebdor  Ii  7  sk 
1 8  miles,  over  difficult  ground.  u* 
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*  Endor  had  ita  name  eridently  from  a  spring 
irfakh  made  the  plaoe  habitable  (Sim.  OnomatL  p. 
196);  and  it  u  found  that  one  of  the  cainea  there  baa 
now  **a  little  spring  in  it,  the  water  from  which 
rons  down  the  hill;  the  supplj  is  small,  but  is  said 
to  be  unfidliiig"  (Potter's  Hmidb,  U.  858).  For 
the  striking  maimer  in  which  the  position  of  Ef^ 
d6r^  and  rarious  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
ilhistrate  the  account  of  Saul's  risit  to  the  neoo- 
mancer,  see  Thomson's  Lnnd  and  Book,  ii.  161. 
Ai  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction,  see  Maoi& 

H. 

*  ENDOW  (from  dot^  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
xzii.  16  to  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-por* 
tion,  though  the  expreanon  there  does  not  so  much 
traiulate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  CSiureh,  **  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endbu;."  *^  Endue,"  a  different  form  only,  has 
this  senae  in  Gen.  xxx.  20.  H. 
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•  ENDUE.     [ExDOW-l 

*  ETOSAS.    [MKKhB.} 

EN-E6LA1M   (D^^5y^^5  =  vtmi^    of 

9n  kei/en:  ^ZroyaXKtt/il  [Vat  Alex.  Zpayar 
Xffi^:]  £ngaUim),  a  place  named  only  by  Esddcl 
(xlviL  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  byt 
whether  near  to  or  &r  from  En-gedi,  on  the  west  or 
Mat  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text,  lu  bis  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  J<Mdan ; 
but  this  is  not  suf^rted  by  oibor  evidence.  By 
some  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  Thet.  p.  1019)  it  is  Uiought 
to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two  words 
■n  difllvent,  £n-^laim  contauiing  the  Ain,  which 
b  lanly  ehsinged  for  any  other  aspirate.         G. 

ENEMES^SAR  {'Zy^udtrcapas,  'Zytfutra^y 
[ete.:  Salmana$ar])  is  tne  name  under  which 
Shalmaneaer  appean  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 
[18,]  16,  Ac.),  This  book  is  not  of  any  historical 
fenthority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  eariier 
than  B.  a  300.  Tlie  change  of  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption—  the  firrt  syllable  Skal  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Abydenvs,  which  rep- 
resenta  jyisbopolaasar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
m  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit 
makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  apparent  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvu.  8-4,  xviii.  9-11). 
He  regards  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  his  son  (i.  16),  for  which  he  has  probably  no 
anthority  beyond  his  own  speenlatioiis  upon  the 
test  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  AjHyrian  inscripUons  to  be  the  son  of  Sargon, 
no  weight  can  be  property  attached  to  the  historical 
■tatemenU  in  Tobit  The  book  is,  bi  the  frilleat 
senae  of  the  word,  apocrypkoL  G.  R. 

BNE^IUS  (*EirnWof  [(gen.  of  'EnrHfts?); 
7at  Aid. 'EH^Kiof ;  Akx.Evi}i'u>v(gen.?):]  Em- 
mamm),  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  people  who  re- 
tamed  from  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Eadr.  v. 
I).  There  la  no  nsune  coiieaponding  in  the  lists 
sf  Esra  and  Kehemlah. 

ENOADO)!  {i»  alyia\o7s;  [Sin.~  ty  Erya8- 
^if :  Gomp.  iy  TaSM'']  m  Cadet),  Eeelua.  xxiv. 
14.     [En-obdi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  {^'^^'^'^^^tpringofgar- 
km).    1.  A  city  in  the  k>w  country  of  Judah 
between  Zaooah  and  Tappuah  (Joah.  xv.  34). 


The  LXX.  in  thia  phoe  la  ao  difibrent  from  IIm 
Hebrew  that  the  name  ia  not  reoogniaable.  Volg 
yEn^Gattnunm 

2.  A  dty  on  the  border  of  laaachar  (Joah.  xtx 
21;  'Ici6k  jcal  Touftdy't  Alex,  tfy  Tavyifil  [Gompc 
Aid.  ^Eyyayylfii]  En-Ganmm);  allotted  with  its 
** suburbs'*  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29; 
Tliiyii  ypofifidmy''  Ef^Ganmm).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  En-gannim 
with  reference  to  any  known  place,  but  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  coigecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
316)  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
sephus  (AnL  xx.  6,  §  1),  which  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  aunrives  in  the  modem  JeMn,  the  fint 
village  encountered  on  the  aacent  ftt>m  the  great 
plain  of  Eadraebn  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jenin  is  still  surrounded  by  the  **  or- 
chards '*  or  "  gardens  "  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  ^  spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  315;  Stanley, 
p.  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359).  The  position 
of  Jenfn  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  *<  the  garden- 
bouse;  "  Bai$ydy)%  in  the  direction  of  which  Ah»> 
ziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  Us 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  he 
made  for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  dties  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  En-gannim.  Poaaibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

EN-GBa>I  Oil  ry,  the  fountain  of  the  kid: 
rA7icd9nr>]  *E77aJ3(, 'EryoSS/,  [etc.:]  Arabic 

[ffi-yoditli]),  a  town  in  the 


wiMemeaa  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv.  62),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ea.  xlvii.  10).    Its  original 

name  was  Hazeeon-Tamar  C^^?  1^??>  ^« 
pruning  of  the  palm),  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm  grovn  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  XX.  2;  Ecdus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  AnL 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  hare  existed  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  position. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.); 
Jerome  at  the  aouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Comm, 
in  £z.  xlvii.);  but  Josephus  more  correctiy  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  2).  Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is 
a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently 
from  the  base  ol  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About 
a  mile  up  the  western  aodivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidy,  tmm  which  the  plaoe  geta  its  name. 
The  water  is  aweet,  but  the  temperature  la  81^ 
Fahr.  It  bursts  flrom  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep,  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acada,  mimosa,  and  totus.  On  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  brook  eroases  it  in  neariy  a 
straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thiivty  soU. 
Its  banln  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  fkmilies  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot  Hie  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such 
a  climate  it  migln  be  made  to  prodnee  the  rarest 
ftvita  of  tropical  climea.  Traoea  of  the  old  etty 
1  cxiat  upon  the  plain  ami  lower  dealliity  of  Iba 
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Bwintun,  oo  tbr  nuUi  buik  or  tlw  brook.  Tbaj 
u*  rude  uid  uiiinUrtMiag,  oonutting  iMiri}'  of 
fcanditiona  uid  ahapelai  bttf*  of  uabMm  itons. 
A  *ki!tch  bj  H.  Bdl;,  Uken  from  th«  IbunUiii,  and 
mbrKui;  the  plun  ou  lie  ibort,  ukl  the  tauth- 
wHt  border  o[  tbe  Dc4d  8m,  will  bo  ibiuid  b  the 
Atlu  or  PlUo  to  De  Stulcj'i  Voyagt,  pi.  lUL 
^  inuch  better  one  ii  giran  under  StA.  Tim  Salt. 
Tba  hittor;  of  Eu-|edl,  tbotigh  it  reufaia  b«k 
mrij  4000  jein,  toij'  be  told  in  a  few  Mutencei. 


I,  tbat  dwdt  in  Hutton-Tuur,"  (htt 
the  five  Meeopotunian  king*  wen  tUocked  bj  the 
ralen  of  tbe  pbun  of  Sodom  (Gen.  liv.  T ;  comp.  S 
Chr.  XI.  2).  It  it  lUohaUe  tbitt  the /ouMiin  WM 
ilnji  called  En-gedi,  uid  that  the  Hieient  town 
built  on  tbe  plun  below  it  got  in  time  the  nms 
name.  Saul  wu  toU  that  Daiid  wu  in  the 
"  wildemeaa  of  Rn-Rtdi ;  "  and  be  took  "  3000  mm, 
and  went  to  eeek  David  and  bit  men  upon  the 
rockt^  the  tn'U  g(ytCt "  (1  Sam.  uiv.  1-1).  Tbeae 
animalB  itill  (raquent  the  cliib  above  and  anjund 
the  fountain:  tbe  Aimbi  call  them  Btdtti.  At  a 
later  period  En-gedi  waa  the  gatheriog-pbioe  of  the 
Moabilea  and  Ammonllea  wba  went  up  againit 
Jcnuakm.  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Bowshah  (3 
Chr.  a.  3).  It  i<  remaikable  that  (hii  It  the  uaual 
route  takcji  in  the  pieaent  daj  bj  inch  predatory 
banda  from  Moab  at  m^e  incur^ona  into  Soulhoti 
■"aleeiliie.  Iliej  put  round  tbe  toutbcrn  end  of 
Ibe  Dead  Sea,  then  up  tbe  rond  alon^  i(t  wtitem 
•hore  to  Aia  Ji^g.  and  thenM  toward  Hebion, 
Moa,  or  Jenualem,  at  the  pnepRte  of  pitiiider 
eaeni  moat  inriting. 

The  linejarde  ct  En-|tedi  were  odebreled  bj 
Solomon   (Cant.    I.    U);  iti  balaam  by  Joiqihut 


Ttnejardt  no  longer  ekithe  the  mcwntaln^lcte:,  and 

In  the  fbtnth  caituty  there  waa  atill  a  hi^  riUagi 
at  En-gedl  (Own.  i.  v.):  it  must  ban  beta 
abandODBd  Ter;  aooa  anenrardi,  for  tim  ii  do 
tubeequent  ntnnca  (o  It  in  hiatoty,  nor  are  tbate 
tnj  tneea  of  ttoent  habitation  (Portcr't  HamOoot, 
p.  343;  Kob.  i.  AD7J.  Tbere  ia  a  curioua  ndnoee 
to  it  In  Mandeiille  (Kaiij  Trav.  p.  ITS),  who  vja 
that  the  diatrict  between  Jericho  and  the  I><ad  Sea 
ia  "  the  land  (4  Uengadda  "  {t'r.  <t  fJngaddnj,  nod 
that  the  balm  tres  were  "atill  called  nua  of 
Gadj."  J.  L.  P. 

Elf  OINE,  a  torn  aduaivelj  afiplied  to  milil«7 
t^n  h  tbe  Bible.  The  Hebrew  lT2t]pn  (3  Cbr. 
nvi.  IS)  it  Iti  counterpart  in  etjmolog;leBl  mean- 
ing, eaeh  n^rring  (o  tbe  inyinialy  (Engine,  Ihim 
tnirfni'um)  dliptayed  In  tbe  eonlrivanee.  The  ai- 
ginea  to  which  the  term  It  a(^ed  in  8  Chr.  wen 
deaigned  to  propel  nrioua  minilee  from  the  walla 
of  a  bealt^ed  town :  one,  like  the  balitUi,  wai  for 
atonet,  cootltting  probi^j  of  a  ttroDg  ipting  and 
a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  A>ne: 
another,  like  the  oitnpuhn,  for  airowa,  an  enonDOiit 
ttationary  bow.  Tbt  inrention  of  tbeae  it  lengtied 
to  Uidah'i  time  —  a  ttatemeot  which  it  luppoiled 
both  by  Um  ahtenee  of  auch  contrivancei  in  the 
repreaentatiotu  of  Egyptian  and  Anyrian  warfiue, 
and  by  tbe  tndiUona]  belief  that  tbe  baSitn  waa 
invented  la  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  M).  Lather  giwa 
bnuhDtkrtn,  i.  e.  "  parapeta,"  at  tba  meaning  of 
Uie  term.     Another  war-engirMi,  with  which   tha 
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llebmrs  were  acquainted,  mi  tha  baltering-wm, 
deaeiibcd  in  Ee.  mvi.  9,  ii  iV^J};^  TTl?,  lit.  a 
btating  of  iKnt  \chich  it  la  _/W)nf,  ^enoe  a  ram  for 
ftriking  walU;  and  ttlll  moie  prtclady  in  Vx.  iv.  3. 
ul  23.  at  n;,  a  ran.  The  uae  oTthia  inatrument 
waa  well  known  both  to  Ibe  lLt{yptiuu  (Wilkinaon, 
i.  MA)  and  the  Anyriant.  The  nforencea  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  (he  one  uaed  hy  tbe  latter  people,  con- 
liiting  of  a  high  and  ttoutly  built  fiime-work  on 
four  wheek,  oorered  in  at  tbe  lidei  in  order  to 
intact  the  men  loovti^  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Tbrir  appewaooe  wat  very 
UBbtDt  bom  that  of  tbe  Roman  aria  with  which 
tha  Jawi  afterward*  twame  aoquaiDled  (JoaepEi. 
fi  J.  Ui.  T,  S  lev  No  notice  k  takoi  of  Ibe 
ttMdn  or  the  n'aen  (cf.  E(.  urU  9,  rM^.);butit 


pi.  in. 


with  them  (ef.  Wilkinaon,  i.  3 
reodcriug  "  enginea  of  ahcA  "  ( 
F2.  Kvi.  8)  is  incorrect. 


w.  ua 


EKQRAVEB.     Tbt  term  Q^>7i  ">  tnna- 

iatcd  in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  arUjlcrr, 
whether  in  wood,  ttooe,  or  metal :  lo  realrict  It  to 
the  engrtntr  bi  F.i,  uiv.  Jb,  iixviii.  St,  it  Im- 
proper; a  almilar  latitude  must  be  givm  lo  ua 
tem  nriQ,  which  eipreaaea  the  operation  of  tha 
aitlflocr:  in  ZecD.  iil.  9,  ordinary  ttone-euUlng  la 
evidently  btaided.  The  tpeciflc  deacriptioa  ef  la 
rn^mrer  was  1^  CT^p  (Ki.  uviil.  lit,  aid 
bit  chief  buaincat  wat  cuttiug  namea  or  deiian  ec 
ringa  and  aeolti  the  only  noticei  of  afiB(ln|[  an 
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to  atMMelion  with  the  hiich-priert*!  dnn— the! 
two  ODjzHtooei,  the  twelve  jeweb,  and  the  mitro- 
plate  lukving  iIl■cr^ltuNl•  on  them  (Ex.  xxTiii.  11, 
il,  S6).  The  pranottt  notioei  of  ugneta  (Gen. 
xxtriiL  18,  ili.  4S)  hnply  eogramg.  The  tit  wm 
widely  epnad  throughout  the  netioni  of  antiquity, 
partieulariy  among  the  Egyptian!  (Diod.  i.  78; 
Wimmon,  iU.  378),  the  i£thiopiana  (Her.  ni.  69), 
and  the  Indians  (Von  BohJen,  Indien,  ti.  123). 

W.  L.  B. 

BN-HAI>a>AH  (n^DT^y  «  tharp,  or 
twfft  ^frin^t  CieMn.:  Alfiap4ici  Alex.  i|y  A8Sa: 
\^Enhadda]),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
ftf^-hMp  named  next  to  En-gaonim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  dd  Velde  (i.  315)  would  identify  it  with  Ain- 
ffnud  on  the  western  side  of  (Jarmd,  and  about  2 
miles  only  from  the  sea.  [See  also  Thomson,  La$td 
and  Book^  ii.  248.]  But  this  is  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher 
or  Bfanasseh.  G. 

BN-HAK-KOItB    [A.    V.     En-hakkoie] 

(rtnipn  ^^y=;A«  ^mn^  of  Hkt  crUr:  mty^ 

Tov  irucaXovii4¥ovi  [Alex.  nrucXnrot'  font  wvo- 
eaniit] ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  **  cry "  of  Samson  after  Us  exploit  with  the 
iaw-bone  (Judg.  xr.  19).    The  name  is  a  pun 

founded  on  thewocd  in  Tsraa  18,  yikra  (K^PN 
A.  V.  «*  he  called  **).  The  word  Makteth,  whfch 
in  the  story  denotes  the  "  hollow  pboe  '*  (literally, 
the  «<  mortar")  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
(«Jaw  **  itself,  Lechi^  sre  both  names  of  places.  Van 
de  Velde  (ifemoir,  p.  343)  endesvorB  to  identify 
Laehi  with  TelM-LMyehin^im  K.  of  Beer^heba, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between  the 
Ten  and  Khewelfeh.  But  SamM>n*s  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  then  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a 
iistance  of  aome  80  miles  from  (laza,  which  Lekiyeh 
is,  even  in  a  straight  line.     [Lechi.]  G. 

BN-H  A'ZOR  C^'lOT  ry  =  V^'^  of  <*« 
viliage :  miy^  ^A<r6p:  Efiaaor)^  one  of  the  ^*lbnoed 
cities  "  in  the  inlientance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  for  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  Q. 

BN-MISH^'PAT  (to^tjfp  Vy  [/«i»rt««  of 
ivdgmenl'l  :  ^  mrt^  r^t  Kplvwt :  [/ow  Mu- 
pka(\\  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [KLadbsh.] 

B^OOH,  and  once  [twice,  1  Oa^  t  3,  33] 

HB^OCH  (1T*13n  »  ChamAo  [imtiaied  or  tm- 
AtHng^  Ges.;  Uaehing^  Unchtr,  Fiint]:  Philo,  die 
PotL  Catnip  $  11,  fyfifip4v9rat  *Evitx  X^*'  ^^t 
Em(x^  <foM|di''Ayc#x«'*  //^^k^A)*  ^  The  eldest 
•on  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  V.  marg.]), 
who  called  the  city  wiiich  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewald  {Geaeh.  I  856,  noU)  fancies  that  there  is  a 
efaenoe  to  the  Phrygian  Iconium,  hi  which  dty 
a  Irnid  of  ''AyMuror  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fother  of 
Melhttsekh  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'IxSptoWf  Suid.  s.  v, 
Nimucof )«  Other  pIsMXs  have  been  identified  with 
tne  site  of  Enoch  with  little  probability;  e.  g. 
Amiehta  in  Susiana,  the  ffemockt  In  the  (>iuoasaa, 
Ac 
2.  [Vnlg.  hi  Jnde  14,  Enoch,]  The  son  of  t'vad 

(*^y9  ^  (feicerK,  cf.  JoRDAif  >  and  fiUher  tf  Me- 

^n^fj^VlXp,  hmanofarmifVhOc.lc 
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§  12,  Ma0ovffd\9fA  ifawoerroKh  Bt»drov  (Gea.  ▼. 
18  ff.;  Luke  UL  37)).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jnde  (ver. 
14,  cf.  Enoch  Ix.  8)  he  is  described  as  *<  the  $evemk 
from  Adam;  **  and  the  number  is  probabU  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completioi  «ud  rest 
(cf.  August  e.  Fausl.  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  *'  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleashig  (>od,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  tiaiisgrassion"  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning.  He  was  bom 
when  Jared  was  162  (9  X  6  X  3)  years  old,  sad 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  66th 
(5  X  6-f-7)  year  he  lived  300  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  his  hie,  Ewald  (i. 
356),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as 
**  the  god  of  the  new-year,**  but  the  number  may 
have  been  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the 
scienoe  of  sstronomy  {harpoKoyiOf  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euseb.  Prop,  £v.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atias).  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-24)  that  Enoch  "walked  with  God 
300  yean  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him'* 

(Hf?^: /ifWejjJCfK,  LXX.  (here only):  tuUt.yulg.). 

The  phrase  "  walked  witii  God  "  {'P^  'H^nrjn 

Q^HbH/})    is    elsewhere   only    used    of  Noah 

((Sea.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  ^.),  and  is  to  be 
exphuned  df  a  iNx>phetic  life  tpeai  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
a  All  his  action  was  with  the  holy  ones,  and  with 
the  watchers  during  his  life  '*).  There  is  no  fUrthor 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T.,  but  hi  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  glories  (o&8i  cTr  iicTiaBri  olos  *E.)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  (AkcX^^^,  Alex. 
furtrt&n)  ^^  ^0  earth.  **  He  pleased  the  I/>fd 
and  was  translated  [hiio  Paradise,  Vulg.]  bebig  a 
pattern  of  repentance  *'  (Ecdus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  &ith  Kiioch 
was  translated  (/actct^^i},  trantlatui  ut,  Vulg.) 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
trsnshition  {fi§ra04aws)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God.**  The  contrast  to  this  divine 
judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words  of 
Josephus:  *'  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (&jfe- 
xApy\v*  vp6t  rh  Buop),  whence  [the  sacred  writen] 
hKn  not  recorded  his  desth  "  {AnL  i.  3,  §  4). 

The  Bibtical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
souroe  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theok>- 
gians  disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  pboe  to  which 
he  was  removed;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  (Sod  (cf.  Fenardentius 
ad  Iren.  ▼.  5),  though  others  more  wisely  declined 
to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apncr.  N.  T 
p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater  una- 
nimity. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fothers  com 
monly  coupled  Enoch  and  El\jah  as  historic  wit 
nesses  of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  snd  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren. 
iv.  6,  1;  TertulL  de  Returr.  Cam,  58;  Hieron.  r. 
Joan.  ffierotoL  §$  29,  32,  pp.  437,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  Is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  **tbe  two  wit- 
nesses "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ir.)  who  shodd  fkll  before  **  the 
beast,"  and  aftowards  be  raised  to  heaven  before 
the  great  judsment  (Hippol.  Frag,  m  Dan,  sxii., 
de  Antickr.  i&ii.;  Coamas  Indie,  p.  76,  ap.  TUb, 
I  Kark  riiv  ituckiiffMrrutiiv  wapdBoeaf*  VsrtvO.  lU 
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I,  59;  Ambroi.  m  Ptalm,  zlv.  4 ;  Evamg.  | 
Sieod,  c.  JX9.  on  which  ThUo  has  almost  exhausted 
Ihe  qucrtjon:  Cod,  Jpoe,  N,  T.  p.  766  f.).  This 
bdiflf  removed  a  serious  difficulty  iHiich  ynk  «up- 
posed  to  attach  to  their  tnmslation;  foi  thus  it  was 
made  clear  that  they  would  at  last  discharge  the 
oommoo  debt  of  a  unfUl  humanity,  from  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Arumdj  L  c. ;  August 
Op.  imp,  c,  JuL  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Euseb. 
Pnq).  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have  filkd  300 
books  with  the  revelations  which  he  received,  and 
is  commonly  identified  with  Edrtt  (L  e.  tkt  kamtd)^ 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  19)  as 
one  «*exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place*'  (cf.  Sale, 
I  c;  Hottinger,  Hi$L  Oi-ienL  p.  30  ff.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bean  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod,  pteudqK 
V,  T.  i.  215  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  MythoL  i.  176  ff.;  RwaM,  L  c) 
hftve  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  l<^nd  of  Annaeus  ("Aivcucoy,  Nttwoicof ), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  li^-ed  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Enoch, 
1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name  is  given 
as  Henoch. 

3.  llie  third  aon  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Hanoch ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  [Vulg.  ui  1  Chr.  V.  3,  fViocA.]  The  eldest 
aon  of  Keuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch ;  (Sen.  xlvi.  9;  ¥jl. 
vi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  "  the  fiunily 
of  the  Ilanochites  *'  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

fi.  In  2  Eedr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Ijatin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  RthemoUi  in  the 
iEthiopic.  B.  F.  W. 

E'JNOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the 

most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
protot3'pe.  From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  recent 
investigations  hftve  still  left  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St  Jude  (14,  16;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
he  deri^-ed  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofinann, 
SckriJlbcweU^  i.  490)  or  from  writing  (^irpo^^cv- 
99P  ,  ,  ,  *Et^x  ^h^y)t  though  the  wide  spraid 
of  the  book  m  the  second  century  seems  almost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  hftve  been  known  to  Justin  {ApoL  ii.  5), 
Iren»us  (Adc.  Har.  iv.  16,  2),  add  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  H,  E.  vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Ecloff.  p.  801).  and  Origen  (yet  eomp.  c.  CeU.  v. 
p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  numer- 
ous references  occur  to  the  "writing,**  "books,** 
and  "  words  **  of  Enoch  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
Xn.  Patriarchs,  which  present  more  or  leas  resem- 
blanee  to  pasmges  in  the  present  book  (Fabr.  Cod. 
pumkp,  V.  T,  i.  161  ff. ;  Gfri  rer,  Proph,  puudej}. 
p.  273  f.).  Tertnllian  {Dt  OdL  Fern.  i.  3;  cf.  Dt 
IdoL  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"not  reeeived  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewiah 
««iioQ  **  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  bat  defends  it  on 
aoooont  of  its  reference  to  Christ  ("  l^gimus  oronem 
•eriivtiiram  Kdifica.ioiu  habilrm    divinitus  inspi- 
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nri**).  Augustine  {De  Cw,  xv.  83,  4)  aod  m 
anonynMNis  writer  whose  worii  is  prinlad  wjtit 
Jerome's  (Brev,  in  Pmlm.  cxxxii.  S;  ef.  HS.  aa 
Psaiin.  1.  c.)  were  both  acquainted  with  it:  but 
from  their  time  till  the  rerival  of  letten  ii  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  by  the  qnoUi> 
tion  in  St.  Jude  (Dillmann,  EinL  p.  Ivi.).  £b  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  oentioiea  later. 
Onsiderable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Ckro- 
nographia  of  (jeorgius  Synocllus  (c  792  a.  d.),  and 
these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last  oentory.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  report  was  current  that  the  eutitw 
book  was  preserved  in  Ab}'8sinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  retom 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  containing  the  complete 
J£thiopic  translation.  Notwithstan<Ung  the  interest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  first  detailed  notice 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Socy 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  pubUshed  till  the  edition 
of  Archbishop  lAurence  in  1838  {Libri  Enoch 
verdo  uEthicpica  .  ,  ,  Oxon.).  But  in  the  inter- 
val liaurenoe  published  an  English  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  throogb 
three  editions  {The  Book  of  Enoch,  Ac  by  R. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821,  1833, 1838).  The  tnns- 
lation  of  Laurenoe  formed  the  basis  of  the  (Semiai i 
edition  of  Hoffinann  {Iku  Buch  Henoch,  ,  ,  .  A. 
G.  Hoffinann,  Jena,  1833-^);  and  Gftxjrer,  in 
1840,  gave  a  lAtin  tnuisbtion  constructed  fh>ni 
the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hofibiann  {PrtM. 
pheta  vetere*  pseudepiffraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfrirer,  Stuttgartis,  1840).  All  these  editions  wen 
superseded  by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the 
iEthiopic  text  from  five  MSS.  {Liber  Henoch, 
jEthiopice,  Lipsise,  1851),  and  afterwarda  gave  a 
German  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intio- 
duetion  and  commentary  {Dae  Buch  Henoch,  .  ,  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipcig,  1853).  The  work 
of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  EwaM 
( t^ber  de$  Athivpitchen  Buchee  Htnikh  Enigtehwu/, 
<jkc.,  GiiUingen,  1854)  and  HUgenfeM  {DiejutSeche 
Apoknlypdk,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  ( Cod,  peeudqt. 
V.  T,  i.  199  ff.). 

2.  The  iEthioi^c  translation  was  made  from  th^ 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  aam^ 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  ^b&e  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words,  towards 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passives  shows 
satisfiictorily  that  the  text  frem  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  eariy  Chmtifa 
though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by  GeoiK 
Synnll.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (DiBm.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Gnel 
text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  trsnslatkm.  One 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  ocean  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  o/Jubileeg  (DiUm.  In  Ewald*s  Jnhi-b. 
1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots  (ef.  DiUm.  p.  986 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hdxew  book  of  Enoch 
was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  tiD  the 
thirteenth  century  (DiUm.  E'^  n  !vii.),  so  that 
on  these  grounds,  among  othan,  many  have  sop. 
posed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lanrenoe,  Hoflknann,  DUlmann' 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  In  Hebnip 
(Aramcan).    In  soch  a  case  no  straM  esa  b»  bis 
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■pon  tho  Heibnising  ityle,  which  may  be  found  as 
iwU  in  an  aotfaor  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 
ibaenoe  of  direct  evidence  i^  is  difficult  to  weigh 
mere  ooi\jeeture8.  On  the  oiic  hand,  if  the  book 
3ad  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
i^dok  likely  that  it  would  hare  been  more  used  by 
Babbinioal  teachers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  certainly  i4>pearB  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palertine,"  and  therefore  likely  to  have  employed 
the  popular  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
mrigbial  be  accepted,  which  as  a  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
and  the  version  finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the 
Wi»iom  of  Siraeh.     [I^lesiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shi^  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revehktions  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  ofier 
a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Prori- 
dence.  [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  Jtrit  part  (Cc  1-36  DiUm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fiiU  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  ri.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  oflbpring 
(d-16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treaaure-bousen  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fidlen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  teemid  part  (37-71)  U 
styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  c(  the  spiritual 
worid  which  wen  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(3^-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
diSails  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  second  (4d-57 ) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  "  the 
elect "  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (58-69)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  oi  "  the  elect 
Mid  holy,"  and  the  oonflision  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  worid.  The  third  pnrt 
(72-83)  is  styled  ''the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
Ughts  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons; 
and  with  this  the  narrati^'e  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
ckMSB.  The  /<mrth  part  (83-91)  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
Ofd  of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his 
youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
•f  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  fjth  part 
'.99-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
diapterB  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. Tlie  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Koah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
'*  writing  of  Ei;och  "  (108)  forms  the  ckwe  to  the 
whole  b«>k  (it  Dillm.  £inl.  p.  i.  ff.;  Liicke,  Ver- 
mch  dner  voUttdntL  Eitd,  Ac.,  i.  93  ff.). 

4.  Tlie  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
b  its  present  form  miarks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
vork  of  one  man.     The  several  parts,  while  they 

re  complete  in  themselves,  an  rtill  connectec  by 
Ihe  development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  m- 
lemal  coincidence  shows  with  equal  deamesi  that 
ftigments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
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into  his  worlc,  and  some  additions  have  been  prab 
ably  made  afterwards.  IMfierent '<  books  "  an  mea 
tioned  in  early  times,  and  variations  in  styfe  and 
bmguage  are  discernible  in  the  present  book  To 
distingpoish  the  original  elements  and  later  mter^ 
polatioos  is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  for  the  diffirent  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  fohns  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofroann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hofinann,  8ehr\fU^eweit^  i.  430 
ff.),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  fitmi  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
EvanyeUenfragt^  214  ff.).  Stuart  {American  BibL 
RepM.  1840)  80  fer  anticipated  the  aigument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christok)gy  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  detuls,  whUe  it  is  characteriaed  in  its  great 
features  by  masteriy  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  Uie  composition  <^  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  various  intervals  between  144  b.  c.  and 
cir.  120  B.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
before  Christ.  Lucke  (2d  ed.)  disUnguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  including  oc.  1-36,  and 
72-105,  which  he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabsean  struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  87-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the 
Great  (141,  <ftc.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  made,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  their  date.  Dillmanu  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Aramsean  writer  of  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (e.  110  b.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  "  historical "  and  **  Hfoachian  additions  ** 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {EiiU. 
p.  lii.).  Kiistlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  96,  Ac.) 
assigns  oc.  1-16, 21-36, 72-105,  to  about  110  b.  c.  ; 
oc.  37-71  to  c.  B.  c.  100-64;  and  the  «<Noachian 
additions "  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Hilgsnfeld  himsetf  places  the  original  book 
(cc  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  94-106) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of  Satuminus 
and  Marcion"  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Messianic 
section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  dogmatize,  and 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  histories  (cc. 
56,  57 ;  85-90),  on  which  the  chief  stress  Is  laid 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book,  involves  necessarUy 
minute  criticism  of  details,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  eonunentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  argumente  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  Jost  (6escA.  dL  Jvd,  ii.  218  n.),  the  whole 
book  appean  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  iuoonsiderable  interpdations  may  have  htm 
made  in  successivu  translations,  and  laige  firagnMUti 
of  a  much  earlier  date  were  undouUedly  ioeor 
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ponted  into  the  wotk,  but  m  a  whole  it  may  be 
ligwded  as  deioribiiig  ao  importaut  phaae  of  Jewish 
opinion  ahortly  befixe  the  coming  of  Christ. 

6.  In  dootvine  the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
gnat  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  rer- 
elation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  laiowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
reduce  the  scattend  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
nf  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppreasors  of  God*s  people,  carries  out  into 
elaborate  detaU  the  jvq^nant  images  of  Daniel 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  migestic 
dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  (c.  105,  2  only), 
**  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  " 
(48,  3),  and  who  existed  **  aforetime  in  the  pre8> 
ence  of  God"  (63,  6;  cC  Lauxenoe,  PrtL  Dist.  11. 
f.}.  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  "  the  son  of  man,"  «<  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62, 
5  only),  'Hhe  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one," 
«i  the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  oi  the  spiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  sngeb  and  men,  the  classes  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  65,  6),  and  the  k^ons  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punishment  (c  22,  cf.  INlIm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt 
upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  iims  extended  by  interoourK  with  Greece. 
But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
)f  "faith  and  truth "  (cf.  Dilhn.  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  sining  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  frum 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distin- 
guished from  the  kkter  apocalj'pse  of  Ezra  [Esdras, 
2d  Book]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  fonn  the  great  principle  that  the  ^'orkl,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Henoe  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  terrible  retribution  ntemd  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
Messiah  is  rq;arded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
double  issue  (c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  migesty,  is 
chosen  as  "the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
snd  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  sufibing, 
saw  in  their  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming 
rengeanoe." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  miiformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (L  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hsnd  (c.  CeU.  v.  267,  ed. 
Spcnc),  and  Augustine  {de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  Is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  bwiks  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
ititutions  (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Sytwpsu  S.  Seryi^trtB,  Nicephorus  (Credner,  Zw 
Ge$^.  d.  Kan,  145),  and  Montfiuicon  (BibL  Coia- 
an.  p.  193). 

7.  The  Utenture  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
ootioed  inddentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
saann  piaoes  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  uiportant  materials  for  the  study  of  Uie 

Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Dot 
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Jakrk.  d.  Huk,  i.  98  ff.;  C.  ^lenkr,  Dm  71 
Woektn  dea  Damd^  1839.  An  attempt  wm  mwii 
by  the  Rev.  £.  Muzray  (AnocA  reititetes,  Ac. 
Lend.  1838)  to  "separate  from  the  books  of  Eooeb 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with 
Uttk  &vor.  B.  F.  W. 

*  The  pveoeding  srtide  may  be  sn^demcnted 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  noent  literature  re- 
nting to  the  sul^t.  The  essay  of  Kostlin,  Ufbtt 
die  KnUUhung  de$  Bucket  ffe$ioek  (alluded  tc 
above),  appeared  in  Baur  and  ZeUer's  TAeoL 
Jakrh.  1856,  xv.  240-79,  37i)-86;  oomp.  EwaU, 
Jakrb.  /.  BibL  wiu.  viiL  182  ff.,  189  ff.  l>iUmann, 
in  his  art.  Pteudepit/raphen  det  A*  T.  in  Uemg's 
Jieal^JCncykL  xil.  809,  has  retracted  his  eariicf 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragmenta,  is  substantially  the  worii  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  three  other  books,  besides 
what  has  been  introduced  from  the  "  Noah-book  " 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25,  eh.  vi.-zvi^ 
and  cri.  f.  He  sgrees  with  Ewald  in  regarding 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leading  out  the  Noachian 
portions)  as  the  firrt  Knoch-book,  composed  abont 
144  B.  c.  Volkmar,  In  the  Xeitsckrift  d,  deuiaeken 
morgtnL  (JeaeU$chnjX  for  18S0,  xiv.  87-134,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogetl  cr  new,  maintaining  that  it  was  written  at 
the  U roe  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Btf-Cochba, 
about  132  A.  D.,  by  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Kabbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  the  Jewr  in  their  rebelliou. 
He  finds,  however,  extensile  Christian  interpola- 
tions in  ch.  xviii.-lxx.,  cvi.  f.  DUlmann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar*s  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zeilachrift^  xv.  Ill  ff.,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  eUboiate  refutation.  See  ako  Ewahl, 
Jah^-b.  xi.  231  ff.  The  whole  questkm,  with  the 
connected  topics,  has  been  discuned  by  Hilgenfeld 
and  Volkmar  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Ztiiackr,  f.  tcm.  TheoL  for  1860-63.  See 
also  on  the  book  Ewald,  6>sc/i.  d.  \olkr$  /nr.,  3« 
Ausg.  (1S64),  iv.  455  ff.,  and  especially  Martineau's 
article  on  the  £ai  ly  Hisiortf  of  Afeatianic  A/ecj, 
in  the  National  Review  for  April,  1864. 

The  questton  of  the  original  language  of  the 
book  is  discussed  very  fully  by  M.  Joseph  Hallt^vi 
in  the  Journal  Adntique  for  April  and  May,  1867, 
pp.  352->95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  conclu- 
sively, that  it  was  composed  in  the  almost  Biblicnl 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  the  oUtest  Midrashuc. 
The  article  contains  many  happy  ehicidations  of  dif- 
ficnlt  passages  in  the  book.  A. 

B'NOCH,  CITY.     [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

B'NON.    [iEwoN.] 

E170S  (t27'l3^  [man,  especially  as  mortal, 
decaying]:  'EvA^V  Enot),  The  son  of  Seth; 
properly  called  Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  [A.  V.] 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9, 10,  11;  Luke  iii.  38). 

*  He  was  the  third  fh>m  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  That  he  was  bom,  had  childivo 
(of  these  Caikan  only  is  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  Is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  him? 
The  A.  V.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
IJCX.  or  Vulg.  H. 

E^OSH.  The  same  as  the  preoeding  (1 
CHir.  i.  1 )  [and  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  inatcMl 
of  Enos]. 

EN-RIM'MON  {fUSn  I**?  [fomUain  ef 
pomegrnnatea] :  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  «y  P</i^y:  c. 
in  JHmmon)^  OM  of  the  places  whidi  the  bmd  «f 
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idik  ti»4nh«bitod  after  their  rotuic  fkom  the  Otp- 
ivHy  (N«h.  zi  SO).  From  the  towof  i&  company 
vith  whioh  it  is  mentioned,  it  aeemg  nrj  probable 
thai  the  name  ie  the  nme  which  in  the  earlier 
boohs  is  given  in  the  Hdirev  and  A.  V.  in  the 
Mparate  form  of  *<  Ain  and  Rimmon  *'  (Josh.  zt. 
83),  *'  Ain,  Remmon"  (zix.  7;  and  see  1  Chr.  it. 
32),  but  in  tbj  LXX.  combined,  ss  in  Nehemiah. 
[Am,  2.]  G. 

*  Ranmer  suggests  that  £n  or  Ain-Rimmon  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Rimmon,  t.  e.  virtoallj 
tiro  plaeea,  Rimmon  and  a  Fountain  or  Fountains 
fai  the  vicinity  {PaUuftina^  p.  920).  It  would  thus 
be  accounted  for  that  the  names  (as  itated  above) 
are  found  to  occur  either  leparately  or  in  combine- 
ticm.  According  to  Van  de  Velde  (ifnnoir,  p. 
844)  the  pbce  is  now  Urn  «r  Rummanim  (Mother 
of  Pom^granatee)  between  EleutheropoUs  and  Beer- 
iheba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  resoii  from  a  wide  distance. 

II. 

EN-B0'6EL  (bj^  ry  [/omiain^o/tk€ 
yWfarJ:  mtyil  'P«ryii\:  ^(mt  Rogtl)^  a  spring 
irtiich  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  7)  and  fieiyamin 
(zviii.  16).  It  was  the  pouit  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  words  **  ascended  **  and  "  descended  *'  in  these 
two  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
gence from  within  the  walls  (3  Sam.  zvii.  17),  and 
liere,  **by  the  stone  Zohdeth,  which  is  *cloeeto* 

(b^)  En-rogd,"  Adon\}ah  held  the  feast,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Kblo.  By  Josephus  on  the 
Ust  incident  {,AnL  vii.  14,  §  4)  its  siluatiou 
given  as  **  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden,** 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
eame  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacril^  of  Uzziah 
(AnL  iz.  10,  \  4),  and  which,  «*  it  the  place  called 
Eroge,**  ^  shook  down  a  part  if  the  eastern  hill, 
*<  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 
dens.*' 

In  the  Tsrgum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

3f  the  fuller'*  (Mn^;2i  7^0>  •&<!  t^  »  g«i- 

«aUy  accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
name  —  Rogtl  being  derived  from  Rngal^  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wasb- 
\Lg  linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rog^ 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  {Bir  Eyub)^  bek)w 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Uinnom, 
and  south  of  the  Fool  of  Siloam.  In  fiivor  of  this 
is  the  fiMst  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  zv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  **  spring  of  Job,**  is 
given  for  En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (Uri  of  Bid,  hi  HoUinger's  C^/n 
Btbraici)  the  name  is  given  as  *<  well  of  Joa6,*'  as 
f  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab*s  connection  with 

•  •Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  fiOl,  Amer.  ed.)  daOnss  £n- 
iofs.  as  "  Spring  of  the  Foot'*    But  the  voeaU»- 

•nould  than  be  b^H,  and  not  vj^,  as  In  the 

tnt.  9 
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Adon^ah  —  a  name  whioh  it  still  retains  in  tlit 
traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Williams,  //a'y 
Ctty,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  belief,  som 
strung  arguments  are  urged  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  &voi 
of  identifying  £n-rogel  with  the  present  ^'Foun* 
tain  of  the  Virgin,"  ^Ain  Ummed-Darc^ = **  q>rtng 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  aounee 
from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  (Land 
of  Pi-omUe^  App.  v. ).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  foUows:  —  (1.)  llie  Bir  Kyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
spring  (En),  while,  <m  the  other  hand,  the  **  Fount- 
ain of  the  Viigin  *'  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel, 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bible.  (2.)  The  situation  of  the  Fount- 
ain of  the  Viigin  agrees  better  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Bei\}amin  than  that  of  the  Bbr 
Eyub^  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Bir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  zvU.  17.  It 
is  too  for  off  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan;  and  is  in  fiiD 
view  of  the  dty  (Van  de  Vdde,  i.  475),  which  the 
other  spot  is  not.  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St 
James  was  eflbcted  by  casting  him  down  from  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
wa*  finally  killed  by  a  fidler  with  his  washing 
stidL  The  natural  inlerenoe  is  that  St.  James 
fell  neai'  where  the  fullers  wwe  at  work.  Now 
Bir  Eyub  is  too  for  off  from  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  aUow  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  haw 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Viigin.  (See 
Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost,  Agt^  p.  333-34). 
(5.)  Daraj  and  Rogtl  are  both  fkom  the  same  root, 
and  therdbre  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  **  by  whidi  the  reser 
voir  of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastera 
habits  is  recollected)  —  (6.)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  still  the  gnat  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes - 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  EytuA^  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below;  while 
they  must  have  been  bwer  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  wliich  thus  might  be  used  without  di^ 
ficulty  to  irrigate  them.  (See  Robinson,  i.  331 
834 ;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  Bir  Eyub, 
see  Williams,  BUy  CUg,  ii.  489-495).  [Jkruba- 
LSM.]  6. 

*  In  reply  to  the  argument  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  ideuti  - 
fies  Bir  Eyub  with  the  £n-Rogel  of  the  sacred  writ 
era,  these  considerations  may  be  uiged.  (1.)  It  is 
boUi  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  from  ita 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overffew,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subterranean  channel.  (2.)  llie  nar- 
rative of  M  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James  "  [Jamks 
THR  LittleJ  above  referred  to,  diflbrs  from  Jose- 
phus, and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary;  &nd  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  **  inference  **  doch 
not  follow,  nor  has  it  a  decisive  bearing  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  nsirative  in  2  Sam.  zviL  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  pkee  of 
conoeahnent  near  the  spot     That  the  loeality  wai 


ft  This    natural    intarprsfeatlon  of 
•lightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  flnt 
to  SCanU/  (&  f  P.  p  184). 
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Utile  off  from  the  direct  road  would  be  fiivorable; 
md  its  being  outdde  the  city,  yet  within  easy 
reaeh  of  a  messenger  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirements. (4.)  The  position  of  Bir  Eyub  accords 
sntirely  with  the  boundary-tine  between  Judah  and 
Beqjamin,  and  that  of  the  Fountidn  of  the  Virgin 
does  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Bir  J'Jyttb  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  passed,  while  the  Fountun 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  hmidred 
yards  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  Jerusalem,  Plate 
III.,  on  which  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevitably  the  border  would 
touch  the  former  point,  and  how  improbable  and 
unaccountable  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  latter  point.  (6. )  This  theory,  if  not, 
as  "niomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
not  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  9,  38,  41 . 
(6.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  writers,  frv>m  Brocardus  to  Robinson. 

The  Bir  Eifub  is  125  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  large  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  above  in  an  arch.  The  work  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  When  it  passes  off 
beneath  the  8ur6u«,  it  issues,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  stream  some  forty  yuds  below, 
gee  Thomson,  Land  ^  Book,  ii.  528  f.       S.  W. 

^  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Cemsub; 
Taxiku.] 

£N-SH£'MESH  (tt?95?T»S  =  ^rvRg  of 

the  tun:  4i  miy^  rod  fiXiov,  in^y^  BcuSirafi6st 
[in  Josh,  xviii.,  Alex.  Ttfyvi  "Xofit:]  £ns€fne$,  id 
tMt,  Font  Oolu),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  7 )  and  the  south  boundai^  of  Bei\jamin  (xvilL 
17).  From  these  notices  it  i^pears  to  have  been 
between  the  ^  ascent  of  Adummim  "  —  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  >-alley  south  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  —  and  the  spring  of  En-rogd,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position  is  the 
'Ain-Haud  at  Mm-  Ch6t  —  the  <'  Well  of  the  Apos- 
tles," °  about  a  mile  below  Bethany,  the  traveller's 
first  halting-pkee  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  En- 
Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  \4in^ffaud  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  This 
Is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  that 
luminary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (D3,  in  the  A.  V.  generally  ^en- 

lign,'*  sometimes  "standard;**  ^9'*()  "standard,** 
with  the  exception   of  Caut.   iL*  4,   "banner;** 

n^  "  ensign  '*).  The  distinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their 
tespective  uses:  net  is  a  tignal;  degel  a  military 
dandard  for  a  large  division  of  an  army;  and  othy 
the  same  for  a  tmnU  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
sver,  expresses  the  idea  which  "  standard  *'  conveys 
lo  our  minds,  namely,  a  fiag ;  the  standards  in  use 
MUQg  the  Hebrews  probaibly  resembled  those  of 

«  •  BoeaUsd  froc  Ms  being  supposed  that  the  Apes- 
Iss  tf  OMs*  nay  have  lasted  Oiers  in  their  Joameyi. 

H. 
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the  £gyptians  and  Assyrians  —  a  figure  or  divlfli 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.  (1.)  The  nolkes 
of  the  net  or  "  ensign  **  are  most  Awtuent;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  wdl-onderstood  signal  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mount- 
ain-top (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)  —  the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  tat  the  purpose 
of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii.  3,  xzxi.  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  Uast  of  a 
trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  res- 
cue (Ps.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6);  or  for  a 
public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2):  or  simply  as  a 
gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  bdi.  10).  What  the 
nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is.  zxziii.  93, 
and  E^.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  deleted  either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
representations  of  vessels  (Willdnson,  iii.  211; 
Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag,  cer- 
tain devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  ^.,  were 
embroidered  on  the  sail;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  net  or  "  ensign.^*  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  "  Jeho- 
vah-nissi "  (Ex.  zvii.  15).  It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  {StippL  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  bbdng 
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l^ptian  Staadazds,  from  WUklasen. 

torch.    The  Important  pohit,  however,  to  be  d 
served  Is,  that  the  net  was  an  occasioual  dgniO, 
and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  e/eemoa 
and  cowpicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
hence  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the  "  pole 
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vkMB  the  uuen  lerpent  huiig  (Num.  xxi.  8), 
wliiah  WW  indeed  an  "  endgn "  of  deliverance  to 
the  pious  Israelite;  and  again  to  the  oensen  of 
Konh  and  his  oompany,  which  became  a  "  sign  '* 
It  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num  zvi.  38). 
(3.)  TIm  tenn  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
aids  iHuch  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  armj  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2  ff.,  z.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  in- 
deed exists  as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the 
UCX.  and  Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  stand- 
ard itself,  but  as  a  certain  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standard,  Just  as  vexiUum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  sokfien  (Tac.  BitL  i.  70 ;  Liv. 
viii.  8).  The  semie  of  compact  and  martini  army 
does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word;  for  in 
Cant.  vL  4,  10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
weD-arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  brid^^room  (Cant  v. 
10);  but  on  th^  other  hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  *'  bamier  **  will  suit, 
and  we  tbcsefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
oomet.  No  leliaiioe  can  be  placed  on  the  term  in 
Fs.  zz.  5,  as  both  ths  seoie  and  the  text  are  mat- 
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efw  nf  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
Ufc),  A.  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  officer  in 
Is.  z.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning  rather 
**as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  liz.  19)  the  marginal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  than  the  text.  The  char- 
act«  of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
niattar  of  ooi\jecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
flgyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  294).  Rabbinical  writen  state  the  devices 
to  have  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
ion;  for  Reuben  a  man;  for  Ephraim  an  ox;  and 
for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpaov,  Crit,  App.  p.  667);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this.  Ab  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consbting  of  three  tribes,  had  itn 
standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its  ^  sign  "  (oth)  or 
*  easign,**  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians. 
idDong  whom  not  only  each  batu!ion,  bat  even 
<jMb  company  had  its  particular  enaign  (Wilkin- 
son,  L  e,)  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
wntd  oeeun  figuratively  in  Fs.  Izxiv.  4,  apparentlr 
J* '^fcreuei  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.   W.L.a' 


*  BNSTJB  (like  the  French  ensufire,  «hldi  is 
from  the  Latin  imtqwtr)  means  in  1  Pet  ii.  11,  !• 
»« fcUow  after  and  overtake: "  **  Let  him  sick  peaes 
and  ensue  it"    It  has  no  fonger  this  sense.    U. 

BN-TAPPU'AH  (rT&I31'^^  =  »pri'*9  0j 
appUy  or  citron:  mryh  B€L$>$^i  [Alex.  i)  y\ 
ea/B<^'-]  Fo^  Taphwz),  The  boundary  of  M»- 
naaseh  went  from  facing  Shechem  **  to  the  iuhab> 
itants  of  En-tappuah ''  (Josh.  xm.  7).  It  is  prob 
ably  identical  with  1  appuah,  the  position  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  examined.  [Tappoah.J  This 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Birru-TAPPUAH 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  G. 

•ENTRANCE  TO  HAMATH.     [Ha- 

MATH.] 

•ENTREAT  (written  also  '*intreat**)  is 
often  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  empfoy 
*'  treat,*'  or  a  similar  expression,  as  in  the  phrases 
**to  entreat  well,"  "courteously,"  «' spitefully," 
«* shamefully,"  and  "to  evil  entreat; "  see  Gen.  xiL 
16;  Acts  xzvil.  3;  Matt  xxii.  6;  Luke  xx.  11; 
Acto  vii.  19,  Ac.  The  simple  "treat"  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  dther  in  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake- 
speare. "  To  be  entreated  "  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
" to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaty;  "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxiU.  13;  Is.  xix.  22,  Ac.  A. 

EPiGN'ETUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  (*Eira/v«ros 
{praiaed  or  worthy  of  praite])^  a  Christian  at 
Home,  greeted  by  St  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 
designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  fint  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  Uie  nugority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editon :  the  received  text  has  *  Axcuas)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarics  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

H.  A. 

EP'APHRAS  CEwa^poj  [fore(y,  fascinat- 
ing])^  a  fellow-Uborer  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian 
church  the  grace  of  God  in  truUi,  and  designated 
a  faithful  minister  {^idKovos)  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  question  whether  Epaphras  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  churcn,  see  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  epistle,  in  Alford's  Greek  TestOr 
mentf  Ui.  35  ff.)  He  was  at  that  time  with  St 
Paul  at  Rome  (CoL  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex 
preasion  6  4^  ifiutv^  there  used,  to  have  been  s 
Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentl<med 
hi  the  EpisUe  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
St  Paul  there  calls  him  6  ffovaixyuiKMT6s  /MVf 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras*s  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Rom.  xri.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Kpaphroditus,  wb' 
is  caiUed,  in  PhiL  ii.  25,  the  apostle  of  the  Philip 
{uans,  and  having  come  from  Phillppi  to  Rome  with 
contributions  for  St  Paul,  was  sent  back  with  Uie 
^istle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the  name  Ej^ 
i^hras  a  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus:  but  oo 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
sl^ht  notices  in  the  \'.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epaphro- 
ditus was  sufiSeiently  common :  see  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  DomiL  14;  Joeeph.  Li/c,  $  76.  Tht 
martyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  Have  been  flnl 
bishop  of  Cok)sse,  and  to  have  suflbrer]  Diart}7iloK 
there.  II.  A 
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^^Thottgh  KpaphiM  and  Epaphroditiu  may  be 
liiftraiit  forms  of  the  same  name  (see  Winer, 
Rtaho.  i.  331),  the  probability  is  that  in  the  Epistks 
they  designate  different  persons.  It  is  against  the 
supposed  identity,  fint,  that  Epaphras  belonged  to 
Colossie  (CoL  iv.  12),  and  had  come  thenoe  to 
Rome  (Col.  L  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  Philippi,  and  had  been  sent  thenoe  to  Rome  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  26); 
and,  secondly  (as  the  foi^gouig  facts  mdicate),  that 
Epaphras  had  his  cm:uit  of  labor  in  Phrygia  or 
Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  northern  Greece  or  Macedonia.  See 
Neander's  Pflanzung,  ii.  232  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
aphras was  Paul's  fellow-captive,  probably  in  a  Ut- 
ersl  sense.  We  may  infer  this  first,  from  his  being 
named  apart  from  Paul's  fellow-laborers  {avyroyol) 
at  Rome  (Philem.  w.  23,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  iy  Xpicr^  'Ityo-oD,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Meyer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  ed.  (1848),  but 
changes  to  the  other  in  his  thiid  (1865).         H. 

EPAPHRODITUS  CExwpp6diros,  Phil.  u. 
25,  IV.  18).    See  above  under  EPArHRAs.   H.A- 

•  EPEN'ETUS,  Rom.  xvi.  6.    [Eimckktus.] 

E'PHAH  (np>5  [darkness] :  Vtifxip,  [Vcipd; 
Vat.  in  I  Chr.,  Taptp;  Alex,  in  1  CTir.  and  Is.,] 
fcu^^:  Kpha\  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  ^<  llie 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Midian  and  Ephah;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  inoense;  and 
they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  I>ord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto 
thee,  the  nuns  of  Nebaioth  shall  mmister  unto  thee: 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory"  (Is.  k. 
6,  7).  Tliis  passage  clearly  connects  the  descend- 
ants of  Ephah  with  the  Midianites,  the  Keturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  IshmaeUtes,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  bear- 
ing his  name.  But  no  satisfiu;tory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.      The  Arabic 
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void  kAxfr  {Gheyfeh\  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  Bidbtys  (the  modem  Bilbeyn),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  ih>m  Cairo:  but  the  tradiUon  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  author- 
iiy.     [MiuiAw;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

ETHAH  (ny^y  [darkMuy.  Toa^Jl:  Kpfia). 

L  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  U.  40). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
•Jhr.  ii.  47). 

ETHAH.     [Measures.] 

STHAI  [2  syl]  (foUowing  the  Keii,  *^^^V ; 

Vii»  the  original  text  is  *^S137=OriiAi  [ireary, 
'anguid]:  and  so  LXX.  *I«^/;  [Alex.  O^ci;  FA. 
O^f.']   Ophi)^  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were 

• 

•mong  tlie  *»  captains  (*^T?^)  of  ^  forces  "left  in 
'Tidah  after  the  deportation  to  Babyk>n  (Jer.  xl.  8). 
niey  submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  tiaby- 
ftmSin  governor,  and  wera  apparently  massacred 
ViUi  hl2i  by  Ishmaei  (xU.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 
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ETHEB  099  [a  caff,  yomg  ammai] 
*Ap*lpf  *0^4p;  {in  Gen.,  Alex.  A^^:]  Opka 
Kpher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid 
ian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned  ii 
the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  paasi^ei 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.    According  to  GeaeoiuSi  the  name  ii 

a 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr^  lAr^  dgni^ing 

(«a  calf,"  and  «*a  certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  of 
animalcule."    Two  tribes  bear  a  timilsr  appcUft- 

tion,  Ghifdr  (  %LA^);  but  one  was  a  bcaneh  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kir  A 
neh  (cf.  Caussin,  Estai  sur  tHiaL  des  Arabts.  1. 
20, 297,  and  298 ;  and  Abulfedi^  HitL  Anteulamica, 
ed.  Heischer,  p.  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  fint  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh); 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkeh. 

E.S.  P. 

ETHER  (npy  [a  &df] :  "A^cp,  Alex.  Hr 
^ca:  Epkcr). 

L  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendant!  of 
Judah;  possibly,  though  this  is  not  dear,  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  (*0^^p;  [Comp.'AA^p;  Aid.  Te^/p.])  One 
of  the  hods  of  the  families  of  Manaanrfi  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  The  name  may  be 
eompared  with  that  of  Ophrah,  the  native  place  of 
Gideon,  m  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  termi- 
nation (*^S7,  rnS37);  and  according  to  the 
LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points  wen  onee  the 
same.  G. 

E'PHBS  -  DAMItflM      (D'^S?     D^^J : 

'l^tpljk4¥\  [Vat.  -^c/x;]  Alex,  h^whoiifitai'  •»• 
JiiiUnu  Dormnim),  a  place  between  Soooh  and  Aat- 
kuh,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the  "  end "  or 
"  boundary  of  bk)od,"  in  that  case  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  fluent  sanguinary 
encounters  lietween  Israel  and  the  PhiUstines 
Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-dam  mim  it  ooeun 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 
For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah,  Yaujbt 
OF.  G. 

•EPHE^IAN  CEd>/a-iof:  iT/^Aestttf ),  au  in- 
habitant  of  Ephesus,  usea  in  the  singular  only  of 
TiiorHUiUB,  one  of  Paul's  Greek  friends  with  him 
at  JeruMlem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  plural,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  as  notorious  for  theii 
wonhip  of  Diana  (Acts  xix.  28,  34,  35  6m).  [Di- 
AHA.]  H. 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  during 
his  first  capti\ity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  ap- 
parently immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  'vhe  Colossians  [Coix^ssians,  Ei*I8TUI 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  eariy  part 
of  A.  D.  62)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  severer  character  which  seems  to  faavt 
marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chiii* 
tian  church  at  ihe  ancient  and  fimious  city  ol 
Ephesus  (see  bek>w),  that  chu*  ih  which  the  A{«Mtli 
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tfti  hiiWHJf  founded  (Acta  xix.  1  ff.,  oomp.  xvilL 
19),  wHb  which  he  abode  so  long  (rptcrioy,  Acts 
n.  31),  and  from  the  eldexs  of  which  he  parted 
with  inch  a  warm-hearted  and  aflectlng  fitfewell 
(Acta  iz.  18-^6).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
eaUed  oat  by  any  special  cireumstancea,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (oomp.  Schneckenbuiger,  Bettrdf/e,  p.  135  ff.), 
whether  against  oriental  or  Judaistio  theoeophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  JCphesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychieus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Coloasfe,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  thatching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
£l>istle  to  Uie  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the  same 
time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  displayi  so  fully  the  oriyin  mnd 
ieodopmenU  of  the  church  in  Christy  its  union, 
3ommunion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  other- 
wise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory 
ou^ourings  of  the  Spirit  of  (jod  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily 
hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  CJhrist 
was  the  comer-stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations, 
and  himnelf  and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of 
the  august  superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  contents  of  thii  epistle  easily  admit  of  b^ 
inff  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doo- 
irtnal  (ch.  i.-iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  praO" 
)io(U. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
k>  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  (jod 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  biassed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christy  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
%11  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
^^'okes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  hi^  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  (Sod's 
calliqg,  the  riches  of  ins  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
Df  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
bead  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
llsen,  with  a  more  immediate  addreaa  to  his  oon- 
verta,  the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  Ciod  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  — and 
bow  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  iL  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ;  how  he  was  thdr  peace;  how 
hy  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
li.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
aust  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
'he  profound  mysteiy  of  this  call  of  the  Gkmtile 
porld,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  \ch. 
di.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
lU  to  give  them  ininurd  strength  to  teach  thera  with 
Ha  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fuUnen  of 
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(lod  (ch.  iii.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  eoncbded  by 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  server 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  (Sod  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
UAt  had  his  portion  of  grace  tcom  God  (ch.  iv 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living 
Head,  even  Omst  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  bnger  as  darkened,  fedingless 
heathen;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to  be 
practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions ;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25-v.  2). 
Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  are  light,  and  must  reprove  the 
deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
sulgect  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  k>re  and 
cleave  to  then:  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33);  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily 
thdr  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties 
(ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves agunst  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  (Sod  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology 
(ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to  its 
dose. 

With  regard  to  the  authentidiy  and  gtnuineneu 
of  this  episde,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thera 
are  n3  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  dc 
not  press  the  supposed  aUusioiis  in  Ignatius,  Eph 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenseus,  Hter.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3; 
Om.  Alex.  Piedag.  L  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom. 
iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott);  Origen,  Contr,  CeU.  iii.  20; 
Teitull.  (He  Prcetcr,  Hctr.  ch.  36,  and  after  them 
the  constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church.  Evoi  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics 
refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to 
him  as  its  author;  comp.  Irenseus,  Beer.  i.  8,  5. 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  bean 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentanf 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847 ),  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolio  agCi 
Schwegler  {NachapoU.  Ztitait.  ii.  330  ff.),  Baur 
(Pou/ttf,  p.  418  ff.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher 
andquity  than  the  a^  of  Montanism  and  eariy 
Gnosticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  aiguments 
have  been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
[dansibility,  but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  eiear, 
satis&etory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked 
by  arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divefgeuoes 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidit'ea  )f  d&etioo.  bvl 
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wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis;  on 
the  other  band  we  hare  unusually  convincing 
Qoonter-inTestJgatioDs,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  diacrepaiicies  in 
matter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lesid  a  writer 
of  the  19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistie,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
uni^'ersal  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture? 

For  a  detuled  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
Wette  and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  Einleil.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  ff.  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
IfUrocL  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  ff.,  and  Alfbrd,  Pro- 
Ufjomena^  p.  8.  [See  also  Klupper,  Dt  Oiiyint 
Epp.  (id  Ephesiot  et  Cohtsenset^  Gryph.  1853.]  " 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  llie  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  IlauAos  iLir6cTo\os 
Xpurrov  *lfiaov  Si&  BiKfjixarot  0eou  rois  ayiois 
rots  oZffiy  iv  *E<l>4a<p  koX  wurrois  iy  Xpiar^ 
'Ii}<rov,  the  words  iv  'E4>^a-y  are  omitted  by  B, 
67  [a  stamda  mnnu]^  ^ttil  (expressly),  and  pos- 
sibly [probably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apofltle 
stood  in  such  afiectionate  relation,  and  some  other 
internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  aU  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  I^aodiceans)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  Epkesians^  (d)  the  extreme  difli- 
oulty  in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  ai-e  inclosed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  Tischendorf^  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.^  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  r^urds  the  Epistle  as  also  designed 
foi  the  benefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  Ephesus.     The  counter- 

a  *  Some  good  remarks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
flDund  in  an  article  ou  The  Tubingen  Sehooi  by  the 
Kev.  8.  Q.  Bnlflnch.  D.  D.,  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  May,  1866,  p.  301  ff.  Speaking 
of  the  resemblaace  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Colosdans,  and  of  their  rejection  by  Baur,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

"Our  crltl3,  however,  does  not  hold  that  one  of 
theMe  epistles  is  genuine  and  the  other  forged,  but 
condemns  both  together.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not 
appear  to  perreire  that  he  encounters  the  very  dlfli- 
tulty  which  he  had  Just  urged  against  the  conunon 
selief.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that  two  persons 
ihmild,  without  consent,  have  forged  tvro  pretended 
epistles  so  Uke  each  other  as  them :  nor  does  it  seem 
iTsdlbls  that,  when  one  had  ftngrd  ColosBianifi,  anotlter 
counterfeiter  should  have  received  this  base  coinage  as 
snie,  and  given  us  forgery  upon  forgery.  The  only 
luppoeition  reroainiDg  for  Dt  Baur  Is  that  the  pre- 
tended author  repeitted  hlmnelf  —  the  supposition 
vblcb  he  had  already  repudiated  as  applied  to  l*aul. 
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■iguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably  uigcd,  tmt  vtk 
convincing.  Nor  can  an  appeal  to  thealleDeeof 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  frirther  desti- 
nation be  conceived  of  much  wdf  ht,  as  their  refer- 
ences are  to  the  usual  and  tittdar  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to 
afiSsct  the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special 
greetings  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
Uie  beu^  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephestan, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (cb.  vL 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colos- 
siuis  is  very  difiScult  to  a4just.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Planting^  i.  329 
(Bohn),  Schleiermacher,  Stud.  «.  KrU.  for  1832,  p. 
500,  and  Wieseler,  Chivnol.^  p.  450  ff.  On  the  sim- 
ilarity of  contents,  see  Coijossians,  Epistle  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea  (Acts  zxi. 
27-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [CoLO»- 
8IAN8,  Epistle  iy)],  and  on  deliberation  r^eeted. 
The  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  cm]  this  epistle 
have  been  numerous.  We  may  specify  those  of 
Kuckert  (Leipz.  1834),  Harless  (&1.  1834),  ~  an 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wette,  —  Olshausen  (Kbnigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl.  1848),  Meyer  (C^tt. 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadic 
(Glasg.  1854  [also  New  York]),  Ellicott  (Lond 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C  J.  E. 

*  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  fron 
EUicott,  3d  ed.,  1864  (Amcr.  reprint,  1866);  Alford, 
1865  (4th  ed.);  Ilarless,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  edition, 
which  Ellicott  in  the  Preface  to  his  £phesian§  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  Meyer,  8d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  thoss 
of  Schenkel,  Brief  e  an  die  Kpheser^  ^.,  1867  (2te 
Ausg. ) ;  Kari  Braune,  Bit.  am  die  Ephutr^  £e.,  1867 
(substituted  for  Schenkel's  commentary  on  this 
epistle  in  I^ange's  Bibtltperk) ;  Bleek,  Vtyrletwngtn 
lib.  die  Brief e  an  die  Kd.^  den  PhUem,  «.  die 


It  would  be,  indeed,  lees  probable  in  the  case  of  a 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle;  for  the  latter, 
writing  naturally,  would  not  goard  himself  against 
repeating  the  same  thoughts  in  letters  to  diSSrent 


sons;  while  one  who  was  labricating  flJse  rpistlws 
would  take  especial  care  against  whatever  might  brii^ 
his  work  Into  suspicion."    (Page  308.)  A. 

6  *  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  iv  'E^'^ry  Is  now  strengthened  by 
their  omission  in  the  Codex  Stnaitieus.  Basil  teetilles 
that  the  reading  rocf  o^<nv  (without  iv  'E^^a^)  liad 
been  handed  down  by  his  predscesson,  and  was  that 
which  he  had  found  In  the  undent  copies  of  the  epistle ; 
ovrw  y^  KOA  oc  wpb  ifiiMV  irapad«8«MC(urt,  koI  iffMic  cv 
rote  woAotOiC  Twr  oimyfM^v  ev/n|ffafi«y  {Oonim 
Emutm.  ii.  10).  This  ai^iears  also  to  have  been  tha 
reading  of  Or^gsn.  See  the  note  in  Tischendorf  %  7tk 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1868).  The  extsraa! 
evidence  against  the  words  Is  certainly  wrtgfaty.  Oe 
this  and  other  questions  relating  to  the  epistle,  ssf  pee 
ticnlarly  Bleek's  VoHesungen  (1866),  p.  172  IT       i. 
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>L,  use  (sditad  bf  F.  Nitncb);  Tnfp,  In  U* 
VommmlaryOM  lit  f/ew  TatnmaL  (Walwkr't  ad. 

Imi.  ISaS):  M>uric«,  j>iM&  lo  M<  Ephaiaiu, 
ji  hla  17>dly  o/'Ue  JVeu  rulnaod,  pp.  513-018 
(UHli  J-  Ueveljp  Dana,  fillet  of  Su  Piiul 
W  lit  Epkaiani,  CnJouinM,  onii  Pliiumon,  tnlA 
/nlrodNCtiim  ami  ^VoIm  (Loud.  186S):  Alford,  in 
bll^CH  Tabunaltfor  EngUA  Readtrt  (1866); 
Wordiwulii,  in  hi*  Gnek  Tabimait,  with  Inli-o- 
AlclKmi  and  ffolit,  ISSB  (4Ui  «l.)i  ud  in  our 
*WD  oouDtiT,  tboH  of  Ifaa  Rbt.  Albert  Buna, 
.VbJci,  £;9iiinnJ<n-y  unij  /■rodico^  on  (le  Ajnd/u 
10  rt(  Epiainnt,  PhiUfipiiuu,  and  Cohu'vim 
(1815);  S.  H.  Turoep,  D.  U.,  Thi  EpiilU  to  Iht 
Epktatnt,  IB  Grttk  •ind  fnjIitA,  uifA  an  Kxfgtt- 
ieai  ConaitMan)  (lS5e),ind  Charia  Hodge,  D.  D., 
Cmnm.  os  lA(  A)iufJ<  U  (Ae  EjAaimi  (laSfil. 

Tba  eircb  of  critical  quatjoni  (luch  u  genuine- 
nMi,  Gneetio  tcndencj,  time  and  pEace  of  compiML- 
Uofl)  to  which  thifl  epialle  hai  given  rise,  coincjdra 
nrr  Hrlr  with  that  connected  wiUi  the  Epistie 
to  the  CcOoHiaiia.  [CuLOB8IA^8.[  Oa  thit  ckn 
it  qoeattoni  act  eqieciallj  Prof.  Wihb'i  luppte- 
aMitatr  anick  in  Heno«'B  RciI-Kkci^.  in.  Ml- 
-IST.  Thb  wriler  agno  witli  thine  kIiq  leffiiA  in 
Effcyoftfaenoelndteit  (i.  1|bi  a  bwraililiiiun, 
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and  tha  qutle  ooDMquentlj  ai  euej^dicai  in  Ki 
deatinatioo.  In  hia  view  ths  textual  eiidiLCa  Iba 
Una  concluaion  ia  altogether  prepouderanti  whil# 
the  oniiuiaii  of  (he  worda  occaikina  no  r^cultj. 
It  wu  tufficient  fcir  the  Apoitle  in  (he  addreia  to 
dianet«riK  hit  readen  *a  ChriatJana  or  aainta  in 
a  generai  waj,  while  at  Uw  same  tioie  he  gan  to 
Tjchicu),  (he  bearer  oT  the  lelter  (Col.  if.  T),onJ 
initnictiona  aa  to  the  paRieular  chureliea  (or  whom 
the  epiatie  waa  deaignol.  Bleek  {EirJ.  in  dot  A\ 
7ttl.  p.  457)  anppuaes  that  (he  letter  waa  aent  Brat 
■■■■■■  'lettuU.  adr. 


!.  11,    ] 


d  Coi.  i 


161,  b 


wu  deiigned  to  ba  eommnuicated  (o  other  cburcbfa 
in  (he  immediata  nei};h)iarbood  (u  that  at  Hie- 
rapohaj,  which  Paul  luul  nut  penonaQj  vitited.  Ha 
thinlu  it  cannot  hafe  be^  intctjded  alno  for  the 
church  at  Epiieaua,  which  iUnoi  in  ao  dlfTerciti  a 
relation  to  the  Apoalie.  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  l^urent,  ou 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  (/'AiJcnon  toa 
LnuJiktla,  in  the  JfhH).  f.  .kulthi  Thtd.  1868, 
p.  120  tt.j  r^ards  the  epiide  aa  deaignod  equallj 
for  the  churchea  of  Laodicea  and  tpheaui,  and 
therdbre  originail}'  written  without  anj  addrtaa, 
(lie  worda  ir  L^iaif  in  rer.  I  being  a  la(er  addi- 
(ion.     The  vimoui  bj-potbeaea  have  bees  itili  moia 


la  af  ^haana.    (ffmm  [Ahada.) 


Kcntlj  dbcDBSd  \>J  Kamphaoaoi,  Uthrr  dn 
MvprAngL  Laerkraa  det  Kpfietfi'b'vfa^  in  the 
Jahr*./.  daUwche  ThKil.,  IH>>S.  pp.  742-T13.  He 
fuppoaea  that  tiie  efHBtie  wna  originally  adilrcued 
lo  die  church  at  Uwdioea.  H. 

BPH'BSaS  CE^fffw),  an  Ul.utrioHi  city  in 
ibedialriet  of  Ionia  (riKi,  'Iwrfai  iw,<l>artirTirv, 
Stcfib.  Bji.  a.  v.),  Biviiiy  oppoaite  the  ithnd  of 
Saiina,  and  airout  tiie  middle  of  (he 


ia  Minor. 


that  thia  geographical 
centurj.  The  Asia  of  Ihe  N.  T.  waa  aimpl;  the 
Roman  ptnviucs  which  enibnctd  the  weatern  part 
of  tha  paniuduU-  Of  this  province  Epheaua  w.u 
■he  c^iitaL     [MPHESua.] 

Amoug  the  mora  marked  pbjucal  [eaturea  of  the 
"'"■■'I'  are  the  two  large  rivsi.  Hermui  and 
rfModer,  which  How  ttooi  a  nmote  part  «f  the 
aitarioT  waatward  to  tha  Arvhipalago,Smrm*(i(eT. 
I.  K)  bain«  new  the  mouth  if  one  and  Miietui 
tAeta  II.  II)  i<r  the  other.  Between  the  viUeja 
Iniaad  br  tliaaa  twu  -iiara  ii  the  ihorter  ali^m 


anil  nnailer  baaia  of  the  Cav>t«r,  caDed  bj  the 
Turli.1  KiUKkak-.Vmlrrr,  or  the  I.Ktie  Msandcr. 
Jla  tipper  lerd  (ofUn  called  (he  C&jslrian  meadowi) 
wM  ciosBd  to  the  weatirard  bv  the  (torse  between 
I  inllcitu  and  Pact}va.  the  ]itta  of  these  mountaina 
beini;  a  pmlonf^tion  of  the  rani;^  of  Meiaogiii  which 
■•ounils  the  vallej  of  the  Aficander  on  the  north, 
the  forma'  nkore  lemotel;  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmolua  which  bounda  the  valley  of  the  Herrnua 
on  (he  Bouth.  Bejond  the  gorge  and  towardi  the 
sea  the  raDej  opcna  oat  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(lleiod.  i).  10).  wiUl  hiUl  riling  abniptly  from  it 
Tha  pbin  b  now  about  b  milei  in  breadth,  but 
fbrnierl  v  It  mutt  have  been  amaller :  and  aonte  of 
the  hilii  were  once  probably  iiil^nilr.  Here  Epheaua 
ttood.  partly  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  tht 


hill>. 

Of  the  billa.  on  i 


re  portion  of  the  rttj 
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iliongh  Mpostod  by  a  deep  and  definite  TsUej. 
Ftarther  to  the  N.  £.  ia  another  oonapicnoua  emi- 
aenea.  B  aeema  to  be  the  hiU  mentanied  by  Pro> 
eopina  {de  JEAf,  r.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  ehureh 
dedicated  to  St  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  AyatakA  fa  thought  to  have  reference  to 
him,  and  to  be  a  oomxption  of  h  ^los  Btok^s. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  gi^-en  by 
Rusebius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother 
of  our  I^rd  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy 
sod  St.  John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his 
epbtles  to  the  church  of  this  place  {rp  iKKKifalti, 

Hefefe,  Pat.  Aptfitol.  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous positi(Mi  during  the  early  ages  of  (.'hris- 
tianity,  and  was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical 
illustration  we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  in  following  which  miuutely  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  most  chamcteristic  features 
of  ancient  Ephesus  come  successively  into  new. 

1.  Geogi'ftphical  Htlatums.  —  'lliese  may  lie 
riewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  wa  and  then 
with  the  land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Kphesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  fur  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  l^evant.  In  the 
time  of  A.ugustus  it  was  the  great  emprmum  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  Mithin  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  Panormu8),at  tUe 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  wan  eUborately  constructe<1 ; 
though  alluvial  matter  caui«ed  serious  hindrances 
both  in  the  time  of  Attains,  and  in  St.  PauPs  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann,  x\i.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mia- 
lionary  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to  Syria 
[i&.  21,  22) ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the 
i£gean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later  period 
[Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
In  detail  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
af  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighboring  parts 
)f  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
Uiese  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3 :  2  Hm. 
it.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confidently 
whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by  land 
^  by  vrater.     See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
^ons  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostles  travels,  llie 
"upper  coasts"  (tA  ivwrtptKik  fi«pi?,  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed  when  about  to  take  up  his 
raridenoe  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
)f  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  tlie  same 
Ustriet  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xri.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessfiil  project  of  preaching  the 
/oipfll  in  the  district  cf  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
leasl  in  the  Koman  times,  led  eastward  from  Eph- 
throuffh  tlie  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardia 
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(Rer.  iJ.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  K.  & 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactjaa  to  Ma^ 
neaia,  and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Mseaoder  to  Im^ 
nium,  whence  tlie  communication  was  dfa«et  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioeh.  Then  aoeic 
to  have  been  Saidian  and  RIsgnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respecti^-dy.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephe> 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  clifis  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
Leake's  Atia  Minor, 

2.  Temple  and  IVwi/tip  of  Diatia,  —  Conspie- 
uous  at  the  head  of  the  hubor  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutdary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  builduig  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the 
swampy  naturo  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple, 
which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  night  wlien  Alexander  the  Gnat 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Dtaoa  at  ^phssoa. 
OuhPi  E^fhesiata.) 


(Vron* 


was  lioni ;  and  another  structure,  raiaed  by  the 
thusiastic  aoiiperation  of  all  the  inhabltanta  of 
"  Asia,"  had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimenalona  wen 
very  great  In  length  it  was  435  feet,  and  b 
breadth  290.  The  columns  were  187  in  mmbar 
and  each  of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  atyla,  loo 
it  constituted  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Yitniv.  It.  1 ' 
linoe  it  was  here  fiast  that  the  imeeldl  Tonla  avdsi 
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••■{■Hbeled.  TlMmagiiiftoeDoeof  thiiBBuotnaiy 
•M  A  piovcrb  JutN^ghoat  the  eiviliaod  worid.  ('O 
npt  'Apriiuios  ro^  ^  'E^4ff^u6¥os  itrrl  B^wy 
oTicof,  FhUo  Byx.  i^peef.  JTurMi:  7.)  AJl  these 
emnimsUaoes  give  incraaaed  force  to  the  architect- 
onl  all^ory  in  the  great  epiatle  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  paa- 
ngea  where  imager  j  of  this  kind  ia  used  in  the 
epistlea  addiesaed  to  Epheaua  (Eph.  u.  19-22;  1 
Tim.  iU.  15,  tI.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the 
words  spoken  to  the  Ephesiau  elderg  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
artide  Diama  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion,  the  dty 
of  Rhesus  was  called  y§wc6f>os  (ver.  35)  or 
^*  wanlen  "  of  I>iana.  This  was  a  recognized  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  oommunitica.  In  the  instance  of  Bphesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  in- 
scriptions. Its  neocontU  was  in  fi»et,  as  the  ^  town- 
derk"  said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  manu&ctory  grew  up  there  of  portable 
shrines  (raoi,  ver.  24,  the  i^^pvftara  of  Dionys. 
Hallcam.  iL  2,  and  other  writersy,  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  in  thdr  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
Lhe  *« coppersmith"  (6  x«^cvs,  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  or  Demetrius  the  ^*  silver- 
smith **  (iiffyvpawdios  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit  He 
was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw  Uie  goepel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upou  idola^  and  sttperstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  cnKftiunen  of  various  grades,  the 
Tffxrirou  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ioydrcu 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  tne  dis- 
UxHstion  between  them. 

3.  T^heAsinreks.  —  Public  games  were  comiocted 
with  the  wonhip  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacared  to  her.  I'he  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  seown. 
St  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8) ;  and  Dem^rius  might 
wdl  be  pecnliariy  sensitive  if  he  found  his  tnde 
fiuling  at  the  time  of  greatest  conoourae.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Astarchs  CAffidpx<Uy  A.  V. 
*ehie6  of  Asia")  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
ITieae  were  officers  appointed,  ailer  the  manner 
«f  the  sdiles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  m  different  parts  of  the  province 
•f  Aria,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their  OainU 
arehs^  Lydarehi^  Ac  Various  dtiefi  would  require 
the  presence  of  tbise  officers  in  turn.  In  the  ac- 
loant  of  Polycarp^s  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefde, 
PrtL  Apofi.  p.  280)  an  important  part  is  played  by 
Jie  Asiaroh  Phihp.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
bifluenoe  which  St.  Paul  had  gunnl  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  hu  side  in 
dw  disturbance.  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.     [Akiakcii.s.] 

4.  ^udif  and  practice  of  mnffic.  —  Not 
;meonneeted  with  the  preceding  subject  was 
the  remarkable  prevakaice  of  magical  arts 
St  Ephesus.  lliis  also  comes  conspicuously 
bto  view  in  St  Luke's  narrative.    The  pe- 

character  of  St  Panl*s  miracles  (Sv- 
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ical  books  which  were  publidy  burnt  (ver.  H) 
under  the  influence  of  St  Paul's  preaching,  it  ir 
enough  here  to  refer  to  the  'E^2<ria  ypAfiiuer^ 
(mentioned  by  Autarch  and  otiioi),  which  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounoed,  and  whee 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  The 
futh  in  these  mystic  syllables  confinued,  more  ur 
less,  till  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Life  of  Alex.au- 
der  of  Tralles  in  the  Did.  of  Biog.  [See  al«i 
Grotius  and  Wetstdn  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 

5.  Provincial  and  municipai  gootmmenL  —  It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province . 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(&>^vTaToi,  **  deputies,*'  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were 
present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assixe- 
town  (JbruM  or  cowtntu*) ;  and  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (ver.  88)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  tc 
as  actually  being  hdd  {h!y6paMi  Ayorrai,  A.  V. 
"the  law  ia  open")  during  the  uproar;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutdy  necessary  to  give  & 
expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
Wordsworth).  Epheaus  itself  was  a  (*  fine  city," 
and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  (y^pouala  or  jSovA^)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (AnL  xiv.  10,  § 
25,  xvL  6,  §§  4,  7);  and  St  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  spesks  of  the  drifAos  (w.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
^'the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies 
i4yy6fju^  iKKkfiffi^,  w.  39,  A.  V.  **  a  kiwful  as- 
RemUy").  That  Uie  tumultuary  meting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occaaion  in  question  should 
t&ke  place  in  the  theatre  (w.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  CiBsarea  that  Agrippa  I.  recdved  his  death* 
stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  dties  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac  Hist,  ii 
80;  YaL  Blax.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  oonspicuouM 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officos  of  Rhesus,  the  "Town-Clerk" 
iypofAficn'ws)  or  keqper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
kiu)w  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responRibility. 

It  is  renurkable  how  all  these  political  and  re- 
ligious characteristics  of  Rhesus  which  appear  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  i^x*^"  ^'  state -p^ier  office  is 
mentioned  on  an  macripUon  in  ChishuU.  The 
ypa/jLfiarivs  frequently  appears;  so  also  the  'Ao-i- 
ipxat  and  iy^vwaroi.  Sometimes  these  words 
are  combined  in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  in- 
stance Bockh.  Corp.  Jfuc.  2999,  2994.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  cont^ing 
also  ±e  words  S^fiot  and  ytwKSpos-  'H  ^(Acktc 
$aarhs  ^E^atwy  fiov\^  ical  6  if€WK6pot  S^/ios 
KoBUpwrav  M  iuf6inr4frov  n^BouKolou  Tlptia^ictt- 


Odaof 


,  SKhlUtlng  the  Temple  of  Diana. 


*dfiMts  ou  T&f  Tuxo^ar,  ver.  11)  would 

pem  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  I  ror  ^if^io'afi^yev  Tifi.  KA.  'iraAiicoi/  rov  ypm^e 

iiwulent  superstition.     In  illustration  of  the  nu^- 1  /lorcttfs  rov  34/tov.  2966.    Hw  coins  cf  Ff**fliBi 
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t  fkd]  of  ikUuskHn  to  the  vonhip  nf 
nrloui  uptcU.      Tim  word  matipas 


IHuia  in   Ennndistdj 


■bo  tbe  word  ireiwaTot:  it  eifaibiti  in  ioiigc  oT 
the  temple,  ud,  btuing  u  it  doo,  tlw  naiiia  *nd 
bead  of  Nod,  It  muM  ht\'t  beea  itrack  ibout  the 
time  of  St.  Puil'a  itAj  in  Epbmu. 

Wb  ilnuld  cnler  on  doubtful  grouud  if  w«  were 
to  ipeculite  OD  tbs  (JDoatic  uiil  other  etron  which 
grew  up  mt  Epheftiu  m  the  Imter  ftpottolic  a;^,  uid 
which  Bre  foretold  in  the  iddreii  hL  Miletu«,  uid 
Indioited  in  the  Epiitle  to  the  Kpheaiuu,  uid  more 
HMnttij  in  the  Epistlea  to  TlDiothf.  It  ii  more , 
t0  our  purpoae  if  we  briefly  put  dowD  the  Ktud 
hcU  rccordtd  in  th«  N.  T.  an  coniKcUd  with  th« 
ne  sod  eirlf  progren  of  (.'hritUnnity  in  thli  citj. 

That  Jews  were  eatahiitbed  there  in  conddnkble 
numbera  li  known  from  Josephui  (if.  c),  uid  ini(tbt 
be  inf^nwl  from  itA  meruiitile  eminence:  but  it  la 
llw  eiident  from  Acta  ii.  9,  ri.  9.  In  brnnonj 
with  tlie  cbincta-  of  Epbnui  aa  ■  plan  of  con- 
eoune  and  comnwrEB,  it  ii  here,  and  here  onlj,  that 
we  Ond  dlicipla  of  John  the  Itaptiat  eiplicitlj 
mentioned  alter  tbe  aaceuaion  of  Christ  |AcI>  i>iii. 
S»,  xii.  3).  The  caaa  of  ApoUoa  (i>ili.  31)  ia  an 
eiempliBcation  further  of  the  lntercourae  between 
Ibia  place  and  Aleundrla.  The  Gnt  leedi  of 
'^hrbiliaji  truth   were   pUBihIy  ><i«n  at   Epbetui 
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r  tbe  Great  Fnteeoet  (Aeti  ■ 
Whatenr  pnvioua  plana  St.  Hani  may  bm  tab 
talned  [iri.  B).  his  Gnt  <-i^t  waa  oo  hli  nln 
from  the  i^rond  niiaaionary  circui 
md  bii  itaT  on  that  ocouion  wai 
ia  there  anj  proof  that  be  fbund  k  , 
Epbeau*;  but  he  left  there  AqoUa  and  Priadlb 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  (S 
11m.  IT.  19)  wrre  of  li^al  aenice.     In  St.  Panl'i 
iwn  ataj  of  more  than  two  jtan  (lii.  8.  10,  ii. 


which  he  labored,  flrtt 
id  then  in  tbe  aehool 
private  houflee 


31),  w 

hli  third  circuit,  and  di 


..  »),  a 


d  al» 


mng  <■ 


E[riatJe  to  the  Corin 
the  chief  evangeliaatiou  of  tJiU  abore  of  the  JEffimn. 
The  direct  narratiTe  in  Acta  lii.  receiro  but  littk 
eluddation  from  the  l^pivtle  to  the  Ephreiaua 
which  waa  written  aevend  jeaia  after  from  Heme; 
but  it  ia  Buppiemented  in  tow  impoHaol  particv- 
lan  (Mpediilj  ai  legirda  tbe  ApcoUe'i  pmonal 
haUta  of  lelf-denial.  u.  31)  bf  the  addma  at  Ml- 
letua.  Tlia  address  showa  that  tbe  church  at  Epb- 
eiai  was  thoroughlf  ot^anized  under  it*  prabjtcn. 
At  a  hiler  period  Tisiothv  wu  set  ocer  Ibein,  at 
we  [earn  from  the  two  epiatlea  addnned  to  hloi. 
Among  St.  Faul'a  other  companiona,  two,  Trophi- 


Tiew  of  tbe  Tbeatn  at 


1.  Jt  a.id  Tychicua,  were  nali™  of  Asia  [ii.  4), 
and  the  Uller  prolnblj-  (2  Tim.  iv,  12),  the  former 
terUinlr  (AcU  iii.  39),  natii-n  of  I'.phesua.  in 
the  vme  connection  we  ou^bt  to  fuentioii  (irie^ph- 
DTua  (S  Tim.  i.  10-18)  and  hia  houKtaoM  |ir.  IK). 
On  the  other  band  muat  lie  noticed  certain  ^leclflHJ 
Ephonan  anla«oni3ts  of  the  Apoelle,  the  aone  of 
Sceia  u)A  bia  puny  (Acts  lii.  H\  Hynienvua  and 
Unander  (I  Tim.  i.  H):  i  I'iiu.  iv.  14),  and  Fby- 
T^uB  aztd  Herm<^iie>  (2  Tmi. !.  1&). 

The  site  of  ancient  l:plicaui  hat  been  vialled  and  ttance  of  w1 
■aminod  bj  many  travdk'ii  durii«  Ute  but  200 

C;  and  dncriptiona.  more  or  leu  oopiou),  hat-e  Kleprrt. 
^TWi  by  Pooocke,  Toumetort,  Spon  and  It  ia  aatiafactorr,  however,  that  the  podtlon  «( 
Wh^,  Chuicller,  Poujoulat,  Pmkesch,  Ueaiyour,  the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  ii  abaolubelj  i  '  '- 
Mrabert,  Arvndell,  Felinvs,  and  Hamillon.  The  PeUowi  tajt  it  mutt  have  been  one  of  tbe  _ 
MM  aocDunta  an,  among  the  oMer  tnvellera,  in  I  in  the  worid.  A  view  of  It,  from  Laborde,  it  gin 
l^lr^TT.  and  among  the  more  reeent,  in  Hamil- 1  above.    T\m  rituation  of  tbe  lanptt  ki  dcobiU 
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ton.  Some  views  are  ^nn  in  the  iecond  volumi 
of  the  limiau  AnHgmfu;  published  bj  the  Dilet- 
ttnti  WKietj.  l«ke,  in  hia  Ad"  Mim-i;  hae  a 
diwutaion  on  tbe  dlmennont  and  atyle  of  the 
Temple,  '["he  whole  plaoe  it  now  utterly  deaoiate, 
with  (be  eiception  of  the  imall  Turkiah  lilliwe  at 
Aynmluk.  'Vht  mint  are  of  i-att  extent,  both  on 
(.'oreaaua  and  on  tbe  plain ;  bat  there  la  great  doubt 
aa  to  many  lopof^nphical  deldla.      Id  Kiepert'a 
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Ml  It  probablj  stoed  where  certain  bife  mtmm  le- 
toain  on  the  low  ground,  ftill  in  view  3?  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  nuxy  eaaily  be  ao- 
aoonted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediseyal  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  De  rebut  Kphttiorum  (Gott  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Kphenaca  (Berl.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen*s  Pavim  (Giitt.  18:J0), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Biscoe 
Ontht  AcU  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  NumitmiHc  Soc^  1841;  Gronov.  Antiq. 
Gixec  vii.  387-401;  and  an  article  by  Amp^  in 
the  Reo.  det  Deux  Monde*  for  January  1842. 

An  elaborate  woii;  on  E4)hesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener  [since  published, 
Lond.  1862].  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  Paul  in  all  probability  wrote  bis 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  at  Ephesus,  during  his  so- 
joum  of  nearly  three  years  in  that  city  (Acts  xx. 
31).  [Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  His  so- 
)oum  there  for  so  long  a  time  illustrates  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  phmt  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  ftom  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  tu  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
believers  at  Theasalonica,  the  moat  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  Paul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  "sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
liOrd  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (other)  place  '*  with  which  travel  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Thess.  i.  8). 
I^hesus  held  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix.  10).  The 
church  at  Ephnns  was  one  of  the  seven  diurches 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  at  a  subsequent  period 
lent  messages  from  Patmos  (Rev.  ii.  1  ff.).  How 
sadly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictions  respecting  the 
eomiptions  which  should  appear  in  tiiis  chuivh 
after  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  ff.),  we  learn  from  its 
soodition  as  described  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  1-C). 
[NicoLAiTAMS.]  For  the  import  and  teachings 
•f  the  communication  which  the  Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  ch  ireh  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Conun, 
OH  the  KpUtlei  to  the  Seven  Churehes  in  Asia^  and 
Prof.  Stuaii*s  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypte. 

Forbiger  (ffanJb,  der  aUen  Geogr.  ii.  188  ff.) 
rites  the  principal  passages  in  the  dasdcal  writers 
which  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
lapital  of  Roman  Asia.      There  are  articles  on 

Ephesus"  in  Pauly's  ReaUKncyk.  by  Wester- 
mann,  and  in  Herzi^'s  Real-Encyk.  by  Arnold, 
l^win  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  capital  {Itfe  and 
f-:pi»tU»  of  8L  Paul,  i.  344-365).  The  incidenU 
relating  to  Paul's  lift  and  labors  in  that  city  are 
irawn  out  in  chap.  viii.  of  Howson's  Hcenet/rom 
'he  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  ReUgiout  Lesions 
(lioud.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Trac* 
Society  (Boston,  1867).  See  also  Conybeare  and 
tlowBon's  life  and  LeUert  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  80  ff. 
(Amer.  ed.). 

The  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  ic  the 
Msimilating  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and  gen- 
■si  dvilization  brings  with  it  strange  innovations 
A  nUrnad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoo- 
ilyptie  places,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  with  each 
^Bj  the  railway,"  sava  Pressens^  {Ixmd 
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of  the  Gospel,  p.  215),  '*  we  made  the  ymnsj  h- 
two  houn.  It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly- 
ing between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  &r  fhni 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  atf 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine: 
several  slow  caravans  pass  before  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  nf  the 
desert  world  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
ad\wiced  civilization."  U. 

EPHXAL  {b^W   [Judgment] :   'A4w^^: 
Akx.  O^Aa3;  [Aid.  with  8  MSS.  *O^X^:]  QpA 
kU),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  fiunily  fi  Uev 
ron  and  of  Jerahoifeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  ("T*^SH),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
U.  28,  xiv.  3;  Uos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  Hiuh-pkiest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Dt^ 
vid  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27);  it  differed  frt>m  the  priestly 
ephod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen 
{bad),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (shesh) ; 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  ixrnf^s 
or  '£^<^  in  the  passages  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  (rroK^  l^oAAos,  aroKii 
fivaffirti*  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  icar'  i^oxh^^  which 
Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  which  Da- 
vid consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forms 
of  worship  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  14  ff.).  The  amount 
of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his  ephod  (Judg. 
viu.  26)  has  led  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  135),  following 
the  Peshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  meaning 
of  an  idol-image,  as  though  tliat  and  not  the  (ffiest 
was  clothed  with  the  epbod ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  haiTuonize  with  the  genial  use  of  the 
ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  goM  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.,  xxxix.  2 
ff.);  but  certainly  not  so  laige  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  meJce  an  ephod  implied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  worship  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seems 
firom  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviiL 
31  to  represent  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
molten  image,  and  the  Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  whicfa 
would  require  a  huge  consumption  of  metal  ? 

W.  L.B 

BTHOD  ("TtM  [ephod  or  image]-,  ^ov^^^ 
Alex.  Ov^i3:  Eplhod),  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

ETHRAIM  [i3e^  Ephralm]  (Dn?^: 
'E^od^;  Joseph.  'E^pot^ijf:  Ephraim),  tte'seo- 
onu  «>n  of  Joseph  by  his  wifb  Asenatb  He  was 
bom  during  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness,  and 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possibly  latent  In  the  name, 
though  it  may  also  aJlude  to  Joseph*s  increasing 
fiunily:  **  The  nam?  of  the  second  he  called  EphraiM 
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(i.  «.  doable  fruitfiilness),  for  God  hath  caused  me 

U>  be  fruitful  O^'n^n,  hiikhrani)  in  the  land  of 
nj  atUiction  "  (Gen.  xU.  52,  xlvi.  20).a 

The  fint  indication  we  ha\'e  of  that  ascendency 
over  hie  elder  brother  Manasaeh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  zliaii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(IHich,  GenvjMy  p.  548;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
oob*8  eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii. 
10,  comp.  xxvii.  1 ).  llie  intention  of  JoeejA  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
vey its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Mananeh, 
his  first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob had  been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
words  show  plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the 
vengeance  of  Eeau;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
God  Almighty  had  appeained  to  him  at  "  Luz  in 
the  land  of  Cauaui,**  and  blessed  him  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  of^  Ephraum;  the 
still  later  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  ^  became 
bound  up  with  tbe  sorest  trial  of  Us  life  (xlviii.  7, 
XXXV.  16).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstruice  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  fiamily,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  ihs  ekier  —  Ephraim  was 
set  before  Matiasseh  (xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  Ume  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  bom  before  the  be- 
ginning oi  the  seven  years  of  &mine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  >-earH  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  BdTore 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim^s  fiimily  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  af&ay  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-eoast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
(he  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  &llen  on  his 
h9use.  [Bkhiah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
•jist  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
liTogenitor  of  the  most  iUustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants—  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1 
Chr.  vii.  27  i  see  Ewaki,  i.  491).  To  this  early 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 

a  Jcaephus  {Ant.  11.  6,  $  I)  gives  the  derlvadon  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently  —  ^  restorer,  becau«e 
he  was  restored  to  the  free-lom  of  his  forefitthcrs ; " 
Moti3ovc  .  .  .  dia  rh  dirodo^vflu  ktK. 

0  <«  I  will  make  thee  fhiitfUl,**  tH^^*  MaphreehA, 

fruitftd,"  rn^,  Pfiteh, 
root  as  ih9 


name 


l»an.  xlvUS.  4;    "Be  thou 
uxv.  11;   both  from  the 

c  There  seems  to  have  been  some  conneetion  b»- 
kween  Ephrath.  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephtaim,  the  clew 
to  whkrh  U  now  lost  (Swftld,  Gesch.  i.  493,  note). 

The  expriMiN^n  "Ephrathite"  is  generally  applied 
10  a  nauve  of  Bphrath,  i.  e.  Bethlobum  ;  but  there  are 
btftauoos  of  its  m#"»M»g  an  Bphrahulte.    These 
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ttaiiee  alluded  to  in  P^.  Ixxviii.    &     nhfi.   th 

**  chiMren  of  Ephraim,  canying  slack  boifs,<<  tamed 
back  in  the  day  of  battle.'*  Certaii  ly  uo  instuioe 
of  such  behavior  is  recorded  in  the  liter  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  1.  32,  33,  it 
19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Rachel,  Mauasseh's  number 
being  32,200,  and  Bei^amin*s  35,400.  But  forty 
years  later,  jd.  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi. 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Bei^amin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  bad  decreased  to  32,500,  tlie  only  smallcfr 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this 
period  the  families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  ais 
enumerated,  and  Manaasdi  has  precedence  over 
Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  During  the  march 
through  the  wildemess  the  position  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Beigamln  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud 
(Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  siues  that 
we  aie  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatni 
The  representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion 
t«  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,*'  whose  name  was  at  the 
terminaUon  of  the  affiiir  changed  by  Moees  to  tbe 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  fotmders  of  the  nation  Abrazu 
bad  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  *'  the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  th» 
smalhiess  of  its  numbero,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  high  piMition  in  the  nation,  to  judge  fipom  the 
tonu  which  the  Ephraimites  assumeid  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  anangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua  —  the  '*  Domeeday 
book  of  Palestine  "  —  the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvil.,  xviii. 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
given  in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in 
great  disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  juid- 
marks,  and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  tech  - 
nical  terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  moR 
than  an  approximation  to  the  case.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  tength  with 
ther  north  boufldary  of  Benjamin,  (.'ommencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,^  it  ran 

ai«  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K.  xi.  26 ,  in  I  >th  of  wh'<h  ths 
word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  wmrioa.  Itat  io 
Jodg.  zii.  6,  where  the  Hebrew  word  U  the  sa<oa,  and 

with  the  definite  article  (^'H"!?!}??!),  H  l»  Incorrectly 
rendered  "  an  Epbntimlte.'*  In  the  other  oocurrenofe 
of  the  word  ^  Ephrahnlte  "  In  w.  4,  6,  6  of  the  same 
chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  *'  Ephrahn."  This  narrative 
raisee  the  cqrious  inquiry,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  not  a  p^ 
cuUar  accent  or  patois  —  similar  to  that  whleh  Id  lalsi 
tiniM  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Galileans  to  <*  be- 
tray ''  th«u  to  the  Inhabitants  of  JeruaslMn. 

(/  This  ill  the  rendering  of  Kwald. 

e  The  expression  "  JonUn.*iericho  *^  is  a  oommoa 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  8,68;  xxxi*i.  48.  Aa):  ttm '*hf* 
or  "  near  *'  In  the  A  T.  has  no  ousmf  ri 
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k>  the  »  water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  'Am  DAk 
Mr  'Aim  SuUAn  ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravinee,  the 
Wady  Harith  or  IF.  SuweinUy  it  ascended  throtigh 
the  wUdemeei  —  Midbar^  the  uncultivated  waste 
hilla  —  to  Mount  Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by 
Atarothi  ^the  Japhletite,'*  Bethhoron  the  lower, 
and  QesBT — all  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
igrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Geaer  —  some- 
where about  RamUh  —  as  the  western  limit.  The 
general  direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  £.  In 
Josh.  xvL  8,  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (oomp.  zvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  bdng  the  Nnhr  el-Akhdar  just  below  the 
ancient  Canurea.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old 
fragment  preserved  in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  wtiich 
the  two  are  represented  as  complaining  that  only 
9De  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manaaseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Jlklanas- 
seh*s  were  Beth-sheau  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Uttle  Hermon,**  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea*  coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boimdary — 
the  north  boundary  —  joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  bdow  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  phiin 
of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Manaaseh  by  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory  thus 
allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  from  N. 
to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  [England]  combined. 
But  though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  tract  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
Sat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  tiie  northern  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  Har-Ephraim,  the  **  Mount  [hill- 
country  of]  Ephraim,'*  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  far  south  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
L  1,  vii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hilU  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monoUmous 
than  tlie  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  bdow 
Jerusalem;  with  ^*  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracto  of  vegetation  "  (Stanley,  p.  229).  All  travel- 
Ws  bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing  rich- 
ktSss  **  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  fountains  ** 
jnd  streamlets,  the  viUages  more  thickly  scattered 
^lian  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapory  atmosphere 
(Martineau,  pp.  516,  521 ;  Vsm  de  Velde,  i.  886, 
388 ;  Stanley,  p.  234, 235).  These  are  the  **  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,**  which 
are  invokvl  on  the  "ten  thousands  of  Ephnum " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Maiiasnnh  *'  In  the  bleating 
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of  Moses.  These  It  is  which,  while  Dan,  Jndali, 
and  Bei\jamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves, 
making  their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver, 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  bdore  him,  the 
patient  "  bullock  "  and  the  "  bough  by  the  spring, 
'^hose  branches  ran  over  the  wall "  as  fitter  images 
for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut  xxxiiL  17).  ^d 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "flowers  "  are  still  there  in 
the  "olive  valleys,'*  "  faded  **  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vme, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hoe.  x.  1);  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "  bullock,"  now  "  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,**  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places**  of  his  former  "pasture**  (Jer.  xzxi.  18; 
Hos.  ix.  13,  iv.  16)  —  "tiie  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  lovoth  to  tread  out  the  com,**  the  heifer  with 
tiie  "beautiful  neck'*  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "kine 
of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria "  (Amos 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  efiect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Ashxr.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  iu  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  firom  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  south,  from 
Jordan  to  the  Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more 
distant  Damascus,  to  Philistia  and  Egypt  —  these 
roads  all  lay  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  along  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Shechem,  the  origuial 
settiement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his  "  parcel 
of  ground,'*  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  EbaJ 
and  (jeriaim,  the  scene  of  ttie  mipressive  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing;  and  of 
Shiioh,  firom  whence  the  division  of  the  land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  fh>m  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli ;  and  further  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fitct  that  aU 
these  localities  were  deq)  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country  —  of  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  place,  until  the  estabii^- 
ment  of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  there  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
botii  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually  manifests  itself  in 
jeabus  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  To  Gideon  (Judg.  viil.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  effect  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  —  "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  adrice 
should  not  have  been  first  had  ?  **  "  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  caUedst  us  not?  **  Tlic 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  incursions  of  fordgiiers,  prevented  the 
power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itaelf  in  a  mors 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  muimurs,  during; 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Lerite,  was  a  nativi* 
of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  beboged 
to  a  tribe  closdy  allied  to  the  fiunily  of  Joseph,  m 
f  hat  during  the  priesthood  of  the  fcnacr  s^id  thi 
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nf  Um  latter  the  gapremacy  of  Ephnim  may 
be  nad  to  have  been  practically  maintaued.  Cer- 
lainly  hi  ndther  case  bad  any  advantage  been 
gained  liy  tJieir  great  rival  in  the  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  succesacs  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
fltwuoe  and  religioas  zeal  kept  matters  sniooth  for 
another  period,  even  iii  the  fllice  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by  the  oonoentration 
of  the  dvil  and  eocleaiaatical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  dght  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  **  men  of  name  throughout 
the  houae  of  thttr  fiither,"  went  as  fitr  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  oourt  we  find  more  than 
one  E^hrauuite  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  zix.  41-43).  But  this  could 
not  laist  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people, 
developed  both  the  circumatances  of  revolt^  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account.  Solomon 
saw  through  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  sue- 
eeedcd  in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K. 
zL  40),  the  diiiru|ytion  might  have  been  postponed 
for  another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  uisane  folly  of  hia  aon  brought  the 
aiachief  to  a  head.  Rehoboam  probably  selected 
Shechem  -  the  old  capital  of  the  country  —  for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the 
ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  impression,  but 
in  thia  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult  which 
followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach  —  ^  To 
your  tents,  0  Israel!  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David !  **  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  laut 
knag  of  Judah  whose  chariot  vrent  as  far  north  as 
ShMhem,  but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  aa  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miraculoua,  from  the  riaks  of  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it  waa  the  fate  of  two  of  his 
Bucoessora,  Ahaziah  and  Joaiah  —  differing  in  every- 
thing else,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  both  carried  dead  in  their  chariots  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraebn  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
nnce  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
ia  not  surprising,  and  quite  ausceptil)le  of  explana- 
tion. NOTth  of  Ephraim  the  country  appears  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  poaaeasion  of  by  the 
laraelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  atubbomneas  of  reaiatance  on  that  of 
th0  Oanaanites,  certain  it  ia  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inbabitanta  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  minority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribea,  Manaaaeh,  Aaher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali. 
4nd  in  addition  to  thia  original  d^ect  there  ia 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circiunatancea 
of  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why 
thoae  tribea  never  took  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  exposed  to  the  iuroada  and 
seductkma  of  their  aurrounding  heathen  neighbors 
—on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phceniciana,  on  the 
other  the  plundering  Bedouina  of  Midiaa;  they 
were  open  to  the  attMks  of  Syria  and  Assyria  from 
the  north,  and  Egypt  fh>m  the  aouth;  the  great 
nhin  of  Eadrj«ek>n,  which  communicated  more  or 
laaa  with  all  the  northern  tribes,  waa  the  natural 
autiet  of  thi  no  leaa  natural  high  roada  of  the 
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maritime  plain  horn  Egypt  and  toe  Joi^daa  fail^ 
for  the  tribea  of  the  Eaat,  and  fonned  an  adrn'rahk 
base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
waa  altogether  different.  It  waa  one  at  onoe  of 
great  richness  and  great  aecurity.  Her  fertile  plaina 
and  well-watered  vallej'a  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborioua  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  ravines, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom,  dther  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the 
north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  waa  more 
accessible,  and  it  waa  from  thia  side  that  the  final 
invaaion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  evm  ol 
that  side  the  entrance  waa  so  difficult  and  so  eaail) 
defensible  —  aa  we  learn  from  the  descripfion  ic 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  ft,  7)  — that,  had  the  king 
dom  of  Samaria  been  iesa  weakened  by  internal 
diaaensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Shal- 
maneeer  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Hok  femes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  feU,  will 
be  elsewhere  cooaidered.  [Israel,  Risgdom  of.] 
There  are  few  thinga  more  mouniful  In  the  aacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  cukuitiating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  tlie  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  limita,  ita  leader 
the  leador  of  the  whole  peopfe  —  through  the  dia- 
trust  which  marked  its  intercourse  with  ita  fdlowa, 
while  it  waa  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  diaaension,  and  ungodliness  whidi  charac- 
terized ita  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sud- 
den captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  ita 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  re- 
curring proaperity,  but  here  the  course  ia  uniformljf 
downward  —  a  aad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifta  abused.  "  When  larael  waa  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  aon  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  thor  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  1 
healed  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love  .  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  their  king,  because  they  refused  to  return.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  larael?  how  shall  I  make  thee  aa 
Admah  ?  how  ahall  I  set  thee  aa  Zeboim  ?  *'  (Hoe. 
xi.  1-8).  G. 

ETHRAIM  (D^'D5i?  [doubU  frvUftdfUM] : 

•     • 

^Etppaai :  Kphrahn),  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  ii 
^by'  Ephraim"  waa  Abealom*s  sheep-fiom,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursora  of  the  great  revolt  (S  Sam.  xUL 

23).  The  Hebrew  particle  C^,  rendered  above 
**by'*  (A.  y.  '^beaide*'),  always  seema  to  impl^ 
actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  abould  eondaife 
that  Ephraim  waa  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  bid 
a  town.  Ewald  oor\}ecture8  that  it  is  identical  with 
Ephrain,  Ephron,  and  Ofhrah  of  the  0.  T 
and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which  waa  for  a  Une 
the  residence  of  our  Ixrd  {Gesch.  iii.  219,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  namea  there  Is 
the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  ihe  guttuial 
letter  ntn,  which  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  thf 
(iiq}hy  which  commences  the  name  before  ua.  There 
is  unfortonatdy  no  dew  to  its  situation.  The  IJCX. 
make  the  following  addition  to  verse  34:  "And 
the  watchman  went  and  tok!  the  kuig,  and  said,  I 
have  seen  men  on  the  niad  of  the  Oronen  (riii 
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itpmpiiw.  Ales  rm^  optmrrip)  by  the  iide  of  the 
Bioaiitam.*'  Ewald  oooiiden  thU  to  be  a  genuiiie 
addition,  and  to  iefer  to  Beth-Aoron,  N.  W.  of 
Jerosalenif  off  the  NablQs  roadf  but  the  indication 
Is  inrdy  too  elight  for  such  an  inference.  Any 
force  it  may  liafe  is  against  the  identity  of  this 
Ephnim  with  that  in  John  zi  54,  which  was  prob- 
sbly  in  the  direction  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.        G. 

ETHBAIM  (*E^pat/u:  Ephrem ;  Cod.  Amiat 
Efrem),  a  city  (*E.  \9yofi4ynp  ir6kty)  "  iu  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  h!s  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
**  wildemen  "  {$^fios)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
imenltivated  hill-country  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  coigecture  of  Dr.  Hobinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Cphraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representation  is  et-Ttfiyibekj 
a  riDage  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea'*  (Kob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  fix>m 
Jerusalem;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  vrith  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  OmmaMiooH  (Kphraim, 
Ephr<m)y  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible.o  G. 

ETHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (D^n?^  ny^? : 
r6kti  *E^patft:  porta  Ephmim)^  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xzr. 
83;  Neh.  viii.  16,  zii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  **  Damascus  gate."     [Je- 

RU8ALKM.]  G. 

•  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvil.  16; 
Judg.  vil.  24;  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  be  taken 
eoUectivdy,  i.  e.  not  any  single  mount,  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  fill  up  the  greater 
part  of  central  Palestine  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
[Ephraim.]     See  Rob.  Phyi.  Gtogr.  p.  3d. 

H. 

E  PHRAIM,   THE   WOOD    OF   (">y; 

D*!"??^'  tpviihs  'E^paifii  ioliut  Ephraim),  a 
wood,  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  ya''ar  implying 
doise  growth),  in  which  the  fittal  battie  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  Darid  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greaUy  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  Tery  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  plaoe  near  which  Ab- 
salom's sheep-fiurm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  ziii.  23), 
sod  ihich  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
hnd-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
■B  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
ilatcments  of  ivii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  iflii.  3,  **  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  dty," 
e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
»hat  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
^ugh  il  is  impossible  to  accotmt  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
«t  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 

a  •  For  the  IdenllflcatioD  of  this  Sphraim  as  the 
plaae  of  tiM  SaTkrar's  retreat,  see  especially  Dr.  Eoblii- 
^BB  fa  JMM.  Akto,  fl.  886;  and  for  Its  importance  In 
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Jephthah  (Judg  zii.  1,  4,  5);  but  that  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  bdn  several  miles  away  from  the  stream 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battie?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transacti<MU  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fiul 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affiur,  and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  otxe  thai, 
had  overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  k>ng  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  cirenmstances  to 
retard  materially  their  rising  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  ( r. 

ETHRAIMITE  OrQ^^:  'e<^^Iti,i 
[Vat  -Btf];  Alex.  ««  rov  E^paifii  Epkrnthenu), 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  elsewhere  called  **  Eph- 
ratiiite"  (Judg.  zii.  5).     [Ephkaui.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ETHRAIN    [Hebrew,   Ephialn]    ()nm, 

Ephron;  Keri,  1^?97  :  *E<pp^y:  Ephrvn),tidij 
of   Israel,    which    with '  its    dependent    hamlets 

(mD3=  "daughters,"  A.  V.  -towns")  Ab^jah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  Jeroboam 
(2  Chr.  ziii.  19).  It  is  mentioned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  littie 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  ii  obtained  from 
this  passage.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Ephrain  or.  Ephron  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal-hazor  was 
situated;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wilderness  bi  which  our  Lord  lived  for  some  time 

[John  zi.  54] ;  and  with  Ophrah  (rHQ^),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  apparentiy  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  vr.  9,  §  9),  and 
which  has  been  k>cated  by  Dr.  Kobinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probability,  at  the  modem  village  of 
tt-Tniyibth.  But  nothing  more  than  ooigecture 
can  be  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald, 
Gttchichtt,  Ui.  219,  466,  v.  365;  Stantey,  p.  214.1 

G. 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (J^K^^V^ff 

or  rinpy  Ifrukful,  Dietr.] :  'Z^ppa&d  and  'E^pdB; 
[Alez.  in  ver.  19,  t^poB']  Ephratn,  Jerome).  1. 
Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  grandmother  of  C^deb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  u.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  It.  4. 
[Cax.eb-£phratah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethleliem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  zzzv.  16,  19.  zlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distincUy  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
regular   formula  for  adding  the  modem   name. 

DIlTVT'a  M^n,  which  ii  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  g, 
Gen.'zziii.  2,  zzzr.  27;  Josh.  zv.  10.  It  cannrit 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratih,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  QiueiL  ffeb^,  m 
Pamlip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  iiave 
supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  deseendaata, 
Sahna  and  Hur,  witii  Bethlehem,  which  u  son*, 
what  obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51^  b. 
4.    It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  oo  tiM 
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•oolniry,  E^hratoh  tbe  mother  of  Hur  waa  so  ealfetf 
ton  the  town  of  her  hirth,  and  that  ahe  probably 
«10  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  &et, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  howeyeri  we 
recollect  that  the  laiKi  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side;  that  the  Isndites 
in  Godien  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3);  that  there  was  an  easy  communica-. 
tion  between  Palesthie  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xn,  1,  xxl.  21,  Ac.);  that  there 
are  indication^  of  oomnHmications  lietween  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  >-ii.  21,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers 
>f  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron 
may  have  married  a  woman  having  property  in 
Ephiatah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah^s  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Caleb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as 
the  head  of  a  Uezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
case  have  been  one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  &>'ored  by  the  name  of  his 
son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have  married  an  Ephrathite. 
Caleb  the  spy  may  have  been  their  grandson.  It  b 
singular  that  "  Salma  the  fiither  of  Bethlehem  ** 
should  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur's  inheritance,  in  consequence,  this 
would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
**  &ther  of  Bethlehem."  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is,  that  Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name 
given  to  some  daughter  of  Beru'amin  to  commem- 
orate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mother  having 
died  close  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Kachel*s  other  son  Joseph 
b^ng  called  EphraiM^  a  word  of  identical  etymok)gy, 

IS  appears  from  the  fiict  that  ^n^!^^  means  in- 
differently an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  BMeh'emiU  (Kuth 
i.  1,  2),  or  an  EphrainuU  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Ephratah's  descendiants  being 
lettled  at  Bethlehem.  The  author  of  the  QftasL 
Hebr,  in  ParaUp.  derives  EpkrcUa  from  Ephrnim, 
•*  Ephrath,  quia  de  Ephraim  ML"  But  this  is  not 
consistent  witli  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
DB  the  subject  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
that  in  Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata ;  in  Ruth,  Bethlehem^udah  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  EphrathiUi ;  in  Mieah  (v.  2), 
BclhUhen^Ephratah  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  BeiiiUhem  in 
the  Itincl  ofJuda,  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch, 
sbsjrves  that  Ephratah,  fruitful^  has  the  same 
rteaning  as  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread;  a  view 
jrhich  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  com-iidds  i^Sinai  and  PaUstine,  p. 
164).     [Bethlehem.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  oxxii.  6,  Epihror- 
4ak  means  Ephraim.  A.  C.  H. 

•  If  Ephratah  stands  for  Ephraim  (see  No.  3 
^Kyve)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  refer 
'"Mwdany  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  fonner  sanctuaries 
9f  tbe  ark  of  the  oo\ienaiit  in  that  tribe.  Hupfeld 
Kp^na  Ephratah  in  this  i«8sage  as  an  appellative, 
■ot  a  proper  nunc,  L  e.  "  (hiitfol,**  sc.  field,  put 
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poeUcaUy  for  Beth-shemesh,  like  ««fieU  ef  wood* 
for  Kiijath-jearim  in  the  other  line  {Die  P»ahm«m 
iv.  311  f.).  The  two  places  were  near  each  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  ark  after  its  captun 
by  the  PhilisUnes  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  fT.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  places,  and  have  found  it  at  tbe 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenbetg  insists  {Dit 
Ptaltnen,  iv.  75  ff.)  that  Ephratah  is  Bethlehem  in 
this  place  as  elsewhere,  and  that  Darid,  who  wrote 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  he  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  hence- 
forth so  aooessible,  might  be  said  now  to  bs 
"  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  thc> 
had  only  heard  of  it^  as  it  were,  by  rumor.      H. 

BPH'RATHITE    OH^PtJ:    •E^^^oTof 
Ephrattmu).  L  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (RutH 
i.  2  [applied  to  Elimelech  and  his  fiunily] ). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  'Z^pdifi,  Alex.  E^paBatosi  1 
K.  xi.  26,  'Z^MoBl  (Vat.  -0c<).]  An  Ephraimite 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [Elkanah,  father  of  Samuel] ;  Judg. 
xii.  6  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  Ac).  A.  C.  H. 

BTHRON  O'Tlpy  IfawfhUke]  i  'z<PfH&w : 
Ephi-on),  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  Y.],  a  Hit- 
tite;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  which 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
((^en.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xliz.  29,  30,  L  13).  By 
Josephus  {AfiL  i.  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim; 
and  the  purchase-money  40  shekds. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  betweev 
Ephron  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  3-18,  we  have  a  li\'ing  picture  of  tht 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  Chrientals  are  ss 
remarkable  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Tliomaon  has 
an  extended  passage,  in  which  he  shows  bow  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  is  stiU  exempUfied  in 
the  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  with  each  other 
among  the  modem  Syrians  {Land  and  Book^  ii. 
381^84).  Hess,  not  taking  into  accomit  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  hence 
as  evincive  oi  rare  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
(t/eacA.  der  Patnarchen,  I  367-371).  Wilkinson 
also  (Ptrtonal  Names  in  the  Bible,  p.  424)  speaks 
of  Ephron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  true 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Ephron  to  Abraham  is  *•  the 
ftnt  recorded  legal  contract  in  human  history,** 
and  it  relates  to  the  last  object  of  man*s  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  H. 

B'PHRON  VZ4>p^y:  Ephron),  a  very  strong 
dty  {itSms  fitydKri  bxvpii  a^S^pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Csniaim  (ABnteroth-Kamaim)fliid 
Beth-shean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Jndai 
Maceabsus  (1  Mace.  ▼.  46-52;  2  Maoc.  xii.  27). 
From  the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two 
passai^  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defOt 
or  pulley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  paB. 
Its  site  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  6. 

ETHRON,  MOUNT  (Vl^iSJT^n ;  rh 
6pot  *E^pA¥''  ^fons  Ephron),  Tini  » cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  '*  formed  one  of  the  landmaika  of 
the  nor^ern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  9),  between  the  "water  of  Nephtoah"  and 
Kiijath-Jearim.  As  these  latter  sre  with  gieal 
probability  kientified  with  Ain  UJla  and  JtnrMC 
eLEnab,  Mount  Ephron  is  probably  the  nng«  ot 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  BeU^HoMima 
(traditional  vaOey  of  the  Terebinth),  oppoaite  iifUk 
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Mueb  MMids  on  the  eMtam  tide.     It  may  poaibly 
90  the  «me  phce  as  Ephraik.  Q. 

RPIOnRETANS,  THE  {'EwucovptMj  de- 
rited  UMJr  name  from  Epicnnu  (342-271  b.  c),  a 
philoeopber  of  Attio  deeoent,  whoee  ^  Garden  *  at 
AtlMDS  riTalled  in  popularity  the  «*Poroh"  and 
Ihe  **  Aeademy.**  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  aoceptanoe  in  Asia  Minor  {Ltmittacus^  MUy- 
tene,  Tnr»n$^  Diof<*  ('•  <•  1*  H  ff*-)  uid  Akiandria 
(Diog.  L.  /.  r.)i  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-M  b.  c.)-  The  object 
of  ^curus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  {iv4pr^9ia  .  .  .  rhv  th^cdfAo^a 
Blop  ircpiiroioDo'a,  Sext.  Emp.  ado.  Math,  xi.  16 J). 
IVue  plcuure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed ;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  relied.  He  neoesaarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  as  a  profitless  science  (LHog.  L.  x.  30,  31 ), 
and  substituted  in  its  place  (as  rh  Kayoync6¥,  Diog. 
L.  X.  li>)  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses^  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be  considered 
as  the  criterion  of  truth  {Kotrfipta  r^t  aXriBtlas 
cTwai  r&f  eutrOiifftit  icol  rat  irpoKMtts  (general 
notions)  Ka\  r&  wdBti)'  He  made  toe  study  of 
physics  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  especially 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Lucr.  i.  l4o 
ff.);  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
study  of  maUi  as  leading  him  to  that  supreme  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  is  the  common  olyect  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  frsined  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism; and  in  this  form  Epicurism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(cf.  Diog.  L.  X.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
u  Eineureans  and  Stoics  *'  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
teaching  d  those  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
represented  in  their  fiiud  separation  the  distinct 
anid  complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  reo- 
oneildd.  For  it  is  ui^ust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  reUgion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
ooi  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism  retained  on 
the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criUcism,  but  it  main- 
tidned  with  resolute  enei^gy  the  claims  of  the  body 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
oocirdinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  bMlividual  freedom  against  the  Stoic  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fiite.  Yet  out- 
wanlly  Epicurism  appears  fivther  removed  from 
CSuistianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St  FMil 
(A?to  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
it  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v.  26),  inspiration 
(▼.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  ajqpears 
to  be  directed  against  tlie  ctirdinal  erron  which  it 
involved. 

Tlie  tendency  which  produced  Gredc  Epicurism, 
when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is  pe- 
sofiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews  it 
Ced  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducebs],  and  Josephus 
ippean  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph 
4mL  xriiL  1,  $  4;  ^.  /.  iL  8,  $  U;  cf.  AnL  x. 
11,  $  7,  de  JCpicuretM),  In  modem  times  the  eaaj 
)f  Qassirodi  {Syntagma  PAttosqpAiia  E^iemri,  Hag. 
Cboi.  1669)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
Mitionof  sensationaliam. 

1^  efaiif  original  authority  fcr  the  philosophy 
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of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Lsertius  (lib.  x.)  who  has 
preserved  some  of  his  letters  and  a  Ust  of  his  prin 
cipal  writings.     The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  bt 
uMd  with  cautk>n,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Ssd- 
eca,  and  PI  itarch  are  undisguisedly  hostile. 

B.  F.  W. 

EPIPH^ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).    [Axti 

OCHU8  EfIFHANES.] 

BPIPHI  CEir/^/  [Alex,  once  Eiri^«.],  3  Mace 
vi.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Vogue  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptiuj 


Julian  year:  Copt  6I1H11  ;  Arsb. 
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ancient  Eg}-ptian  it  is  called  "  the  third  monih  [of] 
the  season  of  the  waters."  [Egypt.]  The  nime 
Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (f^epsius,  Chron.  d.  j£g.  i.  Itl). 
The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 
name  Abib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.    [CHKoNi)U)GT;  Months.]        R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilized  life.  There  must  be  a  recognized  sys 
tern  of  notation,  phonetic  or  s}'nibolic;  men  must 
be  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  eariy  nomadic  stages  of  society  ae* 
cordlngly,  like  thoae  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  U.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  nego- 
tiations between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (Jodg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid, bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  ooiitaet 
with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this  respect  also.     The  llrst 

recorded  letter  (^  ^.,  i^  =  "  b«  ok;  '*  corop.  use  of 

$tfi?Uop,  Herod.  L  123)  in  the  history  ctf  the  a  T. 
was  that  which  *«  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah  '*  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must 
obviously,  like  the  letten  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  con- 
neetkm  with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  "  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,*'  aa  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  tlieir  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
a^nst  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  tc 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Tbe  material  used  fin 
the  impression  of  the  si«l  was  probably  the  ^  clay ' 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Tlie  act  of  sending  such  a  let 
ter  is,  however,  preeminently,  if  not  eielosively,  i 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secreey  were  neces 
Bsry.  Joab,  e.  g.  answers  the  letter  which  Davi<? 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  rsoeiTes  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Bsnhariad 
and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  In  the  same 
way  (1  K.  XX.  2,  5).  Written  eommmiieatfcms, 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  hrter  history. 
Tlie  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  Ung  ct 
Israel  (2  K.  ▼.  5,  6).    El^ah  the  p^obet  sends  s 
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C3i^^)  til  Jehonm  (S  Chr.  xxi.  12). 

Henkkh  introdooeB  «  sjBtem  of  oourien  like  that 
ifterwanLi  so  fully  organiied  onder  the  Fenian 
kings  (2  C!hr.  izx.  6,  10;  oomp.  Herod,  viii.  98, 
and  Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennach- 
erib the  letter  which  he  **  spreads  before  the  Lord  *' 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxiz.  1,  3).  The  books  of 
Exra  and  Ndiemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (Ezr.  ir.  6,  7,  11,  ▼.  6,  vii.  11;  Neh.  ii. 
7,  9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  let- 
ter *'  sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  n.  6)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  dviliiatjon,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Maoc.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16 ; 
2  Maoc.  zi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  pldji 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  oontrast.  llie  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  oi^ganisation  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repr&- 
sentatives  of  many  others  that  are  lost  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgettmg  that 
the  absence  of  all  nenUon  of  written  letters  from 
the  gospd  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Al^;aru8  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  ff,  K,  i.  13)  there  are  no  epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
portly  in  the  cuxumstanoes  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  "carpenter's  son,**  was  training  as  his  disci- 
ples those  who,  like  himself,  belon;^  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fitct  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  tiie  work  of  the  prophetic  oflice,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  wch  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  different  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  wnt- 
f!r,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed. 
Then  fi^ows  the  formula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  the  c2  wpdrrtip  of  Greek,  the  <S.,  iS.  /).,  or  S.  D. 
M.^ Miuiem,  mlutem  dicit,  sihUem  dicit  muitam^  of 
Ladn  txnmpaoAdoat)  —  generally  in  St  Paul's 
epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  x^^'f 
IXcor,  tip-fiyri  -  in  others,  as  in  Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  1,  with  the  closer  equi\*alent  of  xa/peti'>  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  tlw  first  person,  the 
■jngiilftr  and  plund  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor. 
L  8,  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2;  and  pnMim).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed, 
uestions  answered,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
lividual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St.  PauPs 
tpisues  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed  his 
aeraonal  affections  to  be  swallo>%'ed  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
tietated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
lis  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
sdM,  in  his  own  large  charactos  (Gal.  vi.  11), 
te  aith^tioaUng  autograph,  aometimes 
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dal  itiesi  on  tha  kst  thut  this  was  Us  writiiig  G 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  GaL  vL  11;  CoL  iv.  18;  8  The^  iil 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  ckMing  formiUs  of  sal- 
utation, "Grace  be  with  thee*'  — <'the  graoe  of 
our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit**  In 
one  instance,  Horn.  zri.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  ipbmv  of 
AcU  xxiii.  30,  the  ip^mvet  of  AcU  xv.  2^  we  have 
the  equivalents  to  the  tm/e,  vnUte^  which  formed 
the  customary  condutton  of  Koman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  &ct  that  St  Panics 
epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peeuUaritieB,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehe- 
mence and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking 
strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  (Chris- 
tian church,  the  hrurroXai  avarariKed,  by  wiunh 
travellers  or  teachers  were  oommended  by  one 
diurch  to  tlie  good  offices  of  others.  Other  per- 
sons (there  nvty  be  a  reference  to  ApoUos,  Aets 
xviii.  27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  (Corinth  re- 
lying on  these.  St  Paul  appeals  to  his  converts, 
as  the  hriffroX^  Xptarov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
"  not  with  ink  but  vritb  the  spirit  of  the  living 
(jod.**  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  WBrnxo. 

E.H.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  noUoe  a  few 
additional  particulars:  — 

Paul's  habit  of  authenticating  his  letters,  referred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  correspondence  be- 
tween 2  lliess.  iii.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apostle  speaks  in  the  former  pasesge 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  salutation  by  his  own 
hand,  and  as  a  sign  ((rqficiof)  or  attestation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  attestation 
(otirw  ypdtpcoy  so  /  wUt)  as  distinguished  by  a 
weJl-known  peculiarity.  From  Gal.  vi.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  was, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  letters 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  (wnAdcois 
jpdfAfuuriv,  **^  how  large  Uttertj  not  how  large  ft 
Utter,  A.  v.),  as  compared  with  men*s  ordinary 
writing.  Me}'er,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  way  in  that  instance, 
but  employed  large  letters  or  capitals  because  he 
would  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph  of  the 
letter  (Gal.  vi.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence which  has  been  suggested  fells  away  of  eouise. 
But  really  there  u  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  part  of  the 
letter  and  other  parts. 

l'aul*s  mode  of  epbtolary  salutation  is  sioukr 
indeed  to  the  x^P*^^  ^^  *^  wpdrrtur  of  the  Greeks 
(as  remarked  above),  but  differs  from  it  at  the  same 
time  ill  a  peculiar  manner.  This  Apostle  never 
employs   the   classical   form,  but  invariaUy  sub> 

stitutes  for  it  x^<'  '"■^  ^^t^i  X^<'»  ^Acot« 
cc^Fi},  or  a  similar  combination.  Sudi  a  ngectaoo 
of  the  customary  phrase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  intentional.  It 
has  lieen  suggested  that  the  Greek  formula,  aa  con- 
tatnitig  a  \irtual  prayer  to  the  heathen  goda, 
awakened  heathenish  associations,  and  was  Ui<Z 
sside,  therefore,  for  something  more  uunsouani  to 
a  just  Christian  feeling.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  of  the  N.  T.  writers  the  Apostle  James  onl; 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  Acts  xv.  23,  empkya  tJhs 
(k*ek  hrm  at  aalutatioii  <x«^^^'*iFM^i* 
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1.  ?.).•  It  oeeuiw  also,  w  we  dhoold  eocpeci,  In 
A<ti  nlii.  96,  for  it  is  a  Roman  officer  there,  and 
heathen,  who  writes  to  another  Roman  officer. 
The  colloquial  xa/oeiv,  which  is  recognized  as  stil] 
emrent  at  a  much  l^er  period  (3  John,  tt.  10,  II  ]t 
wan  in  various  respects  a  dififerent  usage. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Paul  always  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  wrote  no  one  of  his 
epistles  without  that  aasistanoe.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  y.  ("  How  huge  a  letter  I  have  written  with 
mine  }wn  hand,**  Gal  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
prjse  that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  But  the  correct  transla- 
tion  (see  above)  removes  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
verses  only  of  the  lettet  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  the  letter  to  PhUemon 
withont  dictation,  both  on  acoount  of  its  brevity 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  Paul's 
saying  in  ver.  19  that  "he  wrote"  the  guarantee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesunus  was  to  be  held  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  rest  of  tho  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
security  of  the  pledge.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  capacity  in  wbic£  Onesimus  proved  himself  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Phileni.  w.  11,  13)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensiB.  His  bebig  a  slave  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  sUves  were  often  trained  to 
that  particular  art,  and  in  other  respecM  were  so 
well  educated  as  to  be  employed  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker's  Oallut,  I.  121  tt'., 
Eng.  trans.) 

In  his  NeutettamerUliche  StudUn  (Gotha,  1866), 
J.  C.  H.  Laurent  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul*8  eiHstles.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  all  his  letters  with  the  exception  of  that 
u>  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himselO, 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  from  bis  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  phices  where  Paul 
took  the  pen  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  finds  them  in  xv.  14- 
33;  in  1  Cor.  zvi.  21  ff.,  and  2  Cor.  zui.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vi.  11-18;  in  Eph.  vi.  21-24;  in  PhU.  iv. 
21-23;  in  Col.  iv.  18;  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28,  and 
9  These,  iii.  17,  18;  in  1  Hm.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  19-22,  and  in  Tit.  iii.  12-15.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  For  example,  the  Pauline  4yof>Kt(Wf 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  the  paragraph, 
\t  said  to  prove  that  the  words  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28 
re  certainly  from  Paul's  hand.  Again,  it  is  argued 
Uiat  iifi^iv  in  Phil.  iv.  20  ck)sed  the  official  part  of 
the  letter,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were,  prknHm.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
•xprpssly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  in  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  zri.  21,  from  which  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
nrnes.  So  also  ypdpv  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
*orward  so  distinctly  the  Indiviflnal  after  tlie  plu- 
*J>  UbxSfifBa,  ZuydfitBoj  x^P^/**^^  which  pre- 
cede, that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
Haul  as  wdl  as  the  next  two  venes  so  closely  oon- 
teded  with  it  The  reasoning  u  similar  to  this  in 
die  case  of  other  epistles. 
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«  *  It  Is  f  uppoeed  that  the  Apostie  James  drew  np 
Ihe  tetter  Inaerted  in  Acts  zv.  28-29,  in  virtue  of  his 
4kf  as  I  istnr  of  the  eboieh  at  Jemsakn.    The  oe- 


This  writer  adopts  the  hypothecs  of  certain  otbsf 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  greatcs 
extent,  that  Paul,  after  Rotating  his  letters  to  the 
amanuensis,  caicAiHy  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  written  on 
the  mai^gin  various  annotatory  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  incomplete  or  obscure. 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  tc 
the  text  itself.  ^  TThese  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
they  often  bear  the  impress  of  a  special  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  though  they 
were  forced  mto  the  text  by  the  foult  of  the  cop}ist. 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltered.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  is  philological  rather  than 
dogmatic:  the  style  of  the  Apostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irregularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  numy  an  impediment.*'  It  is  hardlj 
worth  while  to  illustrate  this  |ffX)cedure  at  length 
The  character  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion e.  g.  that  Laurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  zvi. 
19  after  ver.  16,  because  the  logical  relation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  appears  to  him  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  which  he  finds  between  vv.  18 
and  19.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  true  text,  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
ver.  19  in  the  margin  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  read  as  explanatory  of  ver.  16,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18, 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant  It  is  at^-en- 
dent  that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  hence 
utterly  vague  and  unrdiable.  Yet  it  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  the  de- 
vebpment  of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  exegeti<»l  point  of  view,  and  desen'e 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

*  EQUAL,  no  longer  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
has  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  •'.  e.  "to  make 
equal,"  ''  compare  ** :  **  What  shiili  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  1  may  comfort  thee,  O  vii^tn  daughter  of 
ZionV  H. 

ER  fny,  wttchful:  "Hp:  ffer).  1.  First-bom 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  tbs 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  I^rd  slew  him.*'  It  does  not  appear  whsi 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was;  but,  from  his  Canajc- 
iUsh  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probi&bly 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Cxen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  &ther  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  UEziah  king  of  Judah.  A.  C.  U. 

E'BAK  O^yS  [wcUching]^  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

yVSf,  Edan:  *EB4p:  iSTeran),  son  of  Shuthehh, 
eldest  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  zzvi.  36).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  geneakgies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

C;hr.  vii.  20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezer  ("^T^^),  is 


currenoe  itself  of  x^^^^  ^  ^""^t  doevBaot  and  In  Hbt 
epistle  indicdtes,  as  Bengel,  Bleek,  and  others  oosrrve, 
that  Che  twc  oompoeltlmMi  are  from  the  sai  ie  haaa 
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^Mmd  which  nmj  possibly  be  a  oonruption  of  it 
Enn  was  the  head  of  the  fiunily  of 

E'RANITES,  THE  C*?"????  [«»  above]; 

Sam.  **3*T37n:  6  *E8cW  [Vat  -#«]:  Heranita), 
NTnin.  xz,vL  36* 

ERASTU8  CGpcurrov  [ftefcrnf):  £"rarftM). 
1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St  Paul  at 
Epliesua,  who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  while  the  AposUe  himself  remained  ut 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erostus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ir.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Ck)rinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
tRasurer  {oIkov6ims,  arcarius)  of  Corinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  {Afenol.  Grcecumj  i.  179),  he  was  first 
cBConomua  to  tlie  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St  Paul  at  Eph- 
esus,  for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  he  is  mentioned  in  the.  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  ouce  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  W.  A.  W. 

E'KECH  (m^  [u  Heb.  enduring^  shw^  but 
see  infra]:  *Op4x'' Ar<'ch)i  one  of  the  cities  of 
Nimrod's  kingcfom  in  the  laiid  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion,  following 
the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome,  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  ( l/r- 
y*aA),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  {introd. 
to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Odlirhoe 
with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian  form 
Eui'kok^  suggesting  the  Greek  word  46f&oos,  This 
identification  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9), 
and  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon:  Gesenius  (Thts. 
p.  151)  identifies  it  with  Aiucca  on  the  Tigris  in 
Susiana;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe 
[of  the  Greeks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  E.  of  Babylon, 
the  modem  designations  of  the  site,  Warka,  Irka, 
and  Ivaky  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood being  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewed 
witn  the  remains  of  briclcs  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the  moon,"  and 
Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  fT?^  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants  of  this 
pboe  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9).        W.  L.  B. 

*  As  to  the  interest  of  the  supposed  ruins  of 
Ere^h  at  Warkoj  and  the  discoveries  there,  see 
Bawlinson's  Five  Greai  Monarchies,  i.  23,  and 
Loftas's  ChaUna  and  SutianOy  p.  160  if.  Prof. 
Kodiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  monu- 
nental  importance,  in  the  Zeitach,  der  deufschen 
Morg.  GeselUchtrft,  ix.  332  and  z.  720.  (>ol. 
Rairiliiaon  held  at  one  time  that  Warka  was  Abra- 
3am*s  Ur  in  Chaldm,  but  subsequently  was  oon- 
HuBod  that  it  must  be  Erech.  H. 


ESABr-HADDOir 

BUI  O^y  [watching] :  'AijRcfs,  *A»M  [V«l 
A83c<];  Alex.'  Ai}8<f  in  Gen.:  //ert,  Etr),  8ob 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  zxvi.  16). 

E'RITBS,  THE  (n?!! :  t  *Am  [Vat  A» 
3cf]:  HeiHa).  A  braoeh  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  ftom  Eri  (Num.  xzvi.  16). 

ESA'IAS  [3  syl.]  (Rec.  T.  [Tisch.  Trtg.] 
'Ho-atat;  I.achm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathingi 
a  prima  manu]  'Haatas:  Isains;  Cod.  Amiaft 
EMiat),  Matt  ui.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xU.  17,  xiiL 
14,  XV.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  beat  editions,]  vii.  «; 
Luke  m.  4,  iv.  17;  John  i.  23,  xil.  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxriii.  25;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29,  x. 
16,  20,  XV.  12.     [Isaiah.] 

E'SAB-HADq>ON  (piT-lpS :  [in  2  K. 
and  Is.,]  *A(rop8ay,  [exc.  Sin.  in  b.,  Naxop9cv; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  *Aaapa9dp,  Vat.  Aatw^aBwr,  Aksx. 
hcrapaSdctif;]  2ax«p3ov^r,  LXX.  [?]:  'Acrapl^a- 
fot,  Ptol.:  Atthurakh'iddina,  Assyr.:  Aaar-had- 
dbn),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Saigon  who  succeeded  ShaJxnane* 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  AaurdnneSy  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i 
5).  The  contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inserip- 
tions,  which  show  the  Babylonian  rioeroy  —  called 
Atordanet  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadim  (Asni^ 
anadius?)  by  Ptolemy  —  to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  reaDy 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
B.  c.  680),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  &tlier 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  d7, 
Is.  xxxvil.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  death  of  hi*  father^ 
the  eldest  son,  Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  nowerful  —  if  not  the  motA 
powerAil  —  of  all  the  Aiisyriaii  roonarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  PersiaB 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wan  with 
Median  tribes  **of  which  his  Others  had  never 
heard  the  name;  *'  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus;  towards  th* 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disafliaction  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Bakdan  who  headed  the  naiionai 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting  for 
the  former  government  by  viceroys  a  direct  depend- 
ence upon  Uie  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  ledooc 
Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  hii 
kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until  1848, 
miited  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns  himself 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the  ocmx 
capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babybn,  when 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  havf 
been  recently  recovered  bearing  hu  name.  Hv 
Babyfenian  reign  bated  thirteen  years,  from  b.  o 
680  to  B.  c.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  witiin 
this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of  Jodnhi 
having  been  seized  by  his  captainr  at  JenuikiB  em 
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ehoge  of  rebelUou,  was  brought  bcAm  him  <U 
Bab^  (S  Chr.  xzxiU.  11)  and  dflUined  for  a  Ume 
m  priaouer  there.  [Mamasseh.]  EventuaUy  Eaar- 
haddoD,  peraoaded  of  hia  ionooenoe,  or  excuaing  hia 
guilt,  raetored  him  to  hia  throne,  thua  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  aeema  to  have  been  in  a  aimilar  apirit 
thai  Eaar-haddon,  aooording  to  the  inacripttona, 
|ave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodaeh-BoliMian,  who  submitted  to  hia  authority 
xaA  became  a  refugee  at  hia  court. 

Aa  a  builder  of  great  works  £aar-haddon  is 
particnlarly  distingui^ied.  Beaidea  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  lua  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  difi^eut  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  hia  son;  while  in  a 
■ingle  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  hia 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  templea  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Hia  works  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes  his 
t«mi»les  as  **  shining  with  silver  and  gold,*'  and 
boasts  of  his  Ninev£  palace  that  it  was  "  a  buiM- 
ing  such  as  the  kings  hia  &then  who  went  before 
him  had  never  nuufe.**  The  southwest  palace  at 
Nimnid  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions. 
'nUa  building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard, 
is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  aa 
well  aa  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
is  of  Uuger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220 
feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layonl's  Nin,  (f  Bab.  p. 
634),  and  the  porch  or  antechamber  160  feet  by 
60.  It  had  the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
oolossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  haa 
ftimished  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inferior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alabaster  were  split  and  cidcined.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  r^retted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon*s 
reign,  or  the  order  of  the  eventa  which  occmrr"d  in 
it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  ui  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary,  lliat  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Assyria.  He  may^  however,  have  reigned  bnger; 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  a  while  he  felt 
sufficiently  secure  of  the  afiteUons  of  the  Baby- 
loniana  to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vioe-regid 
government  in  their  country.  Saoeduchinus  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  authority 
in  B.  c.  667,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
eveh and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
tonger.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
leem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of 
•ome  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  coi^ectured 
hat  he  died  about  a.  o.  660,  after  occupying  the 
\ione  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
•jcoeeded  by  his  son  Aashur-ixini-jxtl^  or  Sar- 
lanapalus  II.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
salaoe  iu  his  own  lifetime.  G.  R. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  Assyrian  king  with 
Jie  Hebrew  hixtor}',  and  (or  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  Babyk>nian  monu- 
neots,  the  reader  may  see  M.  von  Xieouhr, 
OttckiclUe  Auur's  tmd  Babtts,  pp.  38.  182  ff.; 
Blaadiik  Rerttm  Juyr,  Tempora^  p.  41 ;  Layard  ■ 
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Nmeoeh  and  Babyum,  pp.  345,  821  (LoLd.  18U) 
Bawlinaon'f   Bonbon  Leeturet,  p.   122  (Amsr 
ed.);    Five  Gi'Mt   Monarchies  of  tie   Anci§m 
World,  vol.  iii.,  by  the  same  author;  and  Milnun*! 
Hitiory  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).        H 

E^'SAIJ  [*H<rav:  £ia«],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaae. 
and  twin-brother  of  Jacob,  llie  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name: 

t*  And  the  first  came  out  red  (^3'1{3*79),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 

A'jott"  0^5,  i.«.  "hairy,"  "rough,"  Gen.  xxv. 
25).  This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  dreum- 
stance  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin4)rother8  struggled  together 
(zzv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-bom ;  but  as  he  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand  grasped  his  heel. 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  increas- 
ing strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 
shadowed (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
t»  rough  *'  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  soon 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Scorning  the  peao»- 
fiil  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shepherd, 
he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  feet,  a  thorough  Bedawy,  a  **  son  of  the 

desert"  (so  we  may  transkte  HJ^  ^^^)>  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or 
settled  life.  His  old  fether,  by  a  caprice  of  action 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  boy;  and 
his  keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  hfe 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned 
from  the  fieki,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  foi 
it  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau*s 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birUiright.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
this  whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  waa 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
buihright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  femily  property,  but  it 
carried  with  it  the  covenant  bUmng  (xxvii.  28,  89, 
36;  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esal^ 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  sufiering,  despiasi 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  aecuie 
that  which  he  had  deUberately  soki  (xx\il.  4,  34, 
38;  Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  erident  the  whde  transaction  was  pnblie. 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  rea 

(D^^);  thenfora  was  his  name  called  Adbm" 

(D*11H,  Gen.  xxv.  30).     It  is  worthy  of  note. 

however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  ahnost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  poeterity.  [Edom  ; 
EDuMiTKtf.]  The  name  "  ChiUren  of  Eaac  *'  ii 
in  a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deot.  IL  4 , 
Jer  dix.  8;  Obad.  18):  but  it  is  ratfaiw  a  poMicy 
i  expression. 
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Ekd  EUffried  ftt  tbe  age  of  40,  and  oontiwy  to 
Um  wiah  of  his  pareotB.  His  wives  ynn  both 
Caoaanitfes;  and  they  *^were  bitterneM  of  spirit 
onto  laaae  and  to  Rebekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  fonner,  as  it 
brings  fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions,  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  lilastem 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  cnfl  of  his  mother,  is 
•gain  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  fearing 
his  aged  fitther's  patriarchal  authority,  he  secretly 
congratulates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob  *'  (Gen.  xxvil.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  horn  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Bebekah.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darilng  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domestic 
habits  had  won  her  heart's  aflhctions,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril ;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  rdbfttions  in  Mesopotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  *•  and 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  shall  my  Ufe  do  me  ?  " 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was 
renewed  to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  I  Jiban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  oould  propitiate  his  parents. 
He  accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage 
appears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Ishmaelitish  trib^  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah. 
He  soon  afterwards  established  bimftelf  in  Mount 
Seir;  still  retEtining,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
bther's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob« 
able  that  his  own  h^its,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  £Eunily,  continued  to 
excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  bis  parents; 
uid  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
jHiident  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned 
fhmi  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich 
and  powerfy  that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's 
eoriy  ofienses  seem  to  have  been  aknost  con  pletely 
eflSiced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
honest;  though  doubts  and  fears  still  luriced  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity;  for  while  he  promises  to 
|;o  to  Seir,  he  carefuUy  declines  his  brother's  escort, 
md  immediately  after  his  departure  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  {Gem.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11 ;  xxxiii.  4, 
12.  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  afsain  met 
antil  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interesto  and  mutual  kar  seem  to 
tave  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
yunriimilj  towards  each  other  at  this  solenm  inter- 
«(■«.    l^y  nuitcd  ha  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
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cavn  of  Maehpebh.  Then  "Esau  tjok  A  Ui 
cattle,  and  all  his  subatanoe,  which  he  haA  goi  ii 
the  land  of  Canaan**— such,  doubtless,  ■■  idi 
fiither  with  Jaoob*s  consent  had  assigned  to  him  — 
"  and  went  into  the  country  from  the  fiwe  of  his 
brother  Jacob  *'  (xxxv.  29,  xxzvi.  6).  He  uow  saw 
cleariy  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's;  that 
God  had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaaa 
to  Jacob's  posterity ;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  tc 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  abo  that 
as  Oanaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  wai 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  aticl 
Deut.  ii.  6) ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  taU 
posMssion  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  ito  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  cireumstaoce 
may  have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He 
** lived  by  his  sword**  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  be 
felt  that  the  focky  fiwtnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their 
habits  provoked  the  hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difliculty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Ahou- 
BAMAH  and  BAtfHKMATii.  Of  his  substquent  hi»- 
tory  nothing  is  known ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  uid  Edomites.  J.  L.  P. 

B^AU  CHcra^:  Sel)^  1  Esdr.  v.  29.     [Ziba.] 

ZrSAY  ('H(rdfar:  Itaia,  Itaiaa),  Ecdua.  xlviiL 
20,  22;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

*  ESCHEW,  now  seldom  used,  means  in  the 
A.  y.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  U.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  11)  ''  to  flea 
fW>m**  or  •*shun.**  It  is  from  the  '^d  French 
etdiiver  in  that  sense.  H. 

ESDRAEXON  [Jud.  iii.  9,  'EcrSpijAt^K;  Sin.i 
Zffhip\w¥;  Vat.  Comp.  Aid.  'E<r8pa^X»y;  i^  6, 
Vat.  E<rpi}Aa;v;  Alex.  Zartfuixnoy'^  ^'  3,  *Eo-8pir 
\^fi.  Vat.  Sin.  -Kcov;  Corap.  Aid.  'E<r8pai}Xc(»;i; 
i.  8,  'Zahfni\i&f.;  Sm.  -\w¥;  Vat.  Eapp-qfi;  Alex. 
EffiiprifjL  •'  £»dreftm].  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezreel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  vu.  3  it  is  Es- 
DRAELOM  [Eadraeloft,  ed.  1611],  and  in  1.  8 
EsDRELOM  [Esdrelon,  ed.  1611],  with  the  addition 
of  "  the  great  plain."  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is 
called  the  Valley  op  Jezkeel;  by  Josephus  the 
great  plain,  rh  wcS/ov  fi^ya.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezkeel,  «hich  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

**  The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  **  extends  acroaa 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  x«nges  of  Canne! 
and  Samaria  fh>m  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  AccHO,  or 
^Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jtnin  (the  an 
dent  En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  belov 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  a'jout  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  uanow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
*Akka,  This  vast  expanse  has  a  gently  uudukting 
surface  —  in  spring  all  green  with  com  where  eiil> 
ti/ated,  and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  neglected 
—  dotted  with  several  low  gray  tells,  and  near  the 
sides  vrith  a  few  olive  groves.     This  is  that  VaUvf 

0/  Megiddo  (T\yq  n^t"??,  so  caUhI  from  tiM 
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Ar  of  HaoiDiio,  whkh  itood  od  iU  •aatixni 
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Joriah  >■■  ietBttai  »ai  reoalTcd  bit  doUh-Koand 
(Jodg.  T.i  S  Cbi.  niT.)-  Pmlwblr,  too,  It  ww 
iMtov  tba  mind  at  Uw  Apoatla  Jolm  whoi  ha  Ig- 
■imthalr  dtMribed  the  Biul  conAlct  bstimn  the 
hoft*  al  good  uul  vril  who  ime  gmthsfd  to  ■ 
pUoa  odkd  jlt^«Mfidlfa>  fAfi/urrftMr,  from  tlia 
Hsbnw  'l^Q  ~l^,  tlut  U,  lAa  (%  i/  ifcfiriJo ; 
Bn.  »i.  U).  Tbsrinr  JCuAen  — "tliM  uekot 
iinr"n&t«llDtlMiniirt>f  ffiMn  (Jodg.  i.  31) 
— dniiM  tbe  pbla,  tad  Don  off  through  tba  pMt 
wMtmrd  to  U«  HeditoniuMi. 

Fnan  lb*  ban  of  Uil*  liiugnbr  phin  thm 
bnncbtt  itnbih  out  cutmid,  lUa  fingen  from  & 
hand,  diiided  bj  two  htotk,  gttj  tidgca  —  am  b«r- 

talled  bj  Fnnki  little  Utfuwn,  but  bjr  nMini 
J*M  td-DmMM.  Tlie  noraen  bnnoh  lue  Tabor 
Mtb(iMdi%*Dd  UUW  HataoD m  tbi  oUmti 


into  It  tba  troopi  of  Barak  defiled  trom  (ha  hatgfata 
of  Tabor  (Jodg.  i>.  6);  and  on  ita  opponU  ilda  an 
the  rilei  ot  Main  ud  Eodor.  The  KHiOer*  biaiwb 
liea  betweto  ^mlii  and  OUboa,  terminatiiig  In  a 

psiiit  among  tbe  hUla  to  the  cBitwaid ;  It  ma  annua 
it  Ahailah  fled  from  Jehu  (a  K.  li.  27).  Hie 
eaWrai  braneb  la  the  ilehat  ai  mQ  ai  the  moat 
eeUnted;  It  deaomdi  In  givn,  lertila  iloiia  to  the 
banka  of  the  Jordan,  ha?1iig  Jtareal  and  Shtmam 
on  oppoaite  ddfa  at  the  aiatuu  nd,  and  Beth- 
ihean  In  Ua  midat  towaida  tla  eaat  Thia  ii  the 
"VaUej  of  Jgmd"  proper  — the  battle-field  on 
vhicb  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  onrthnwn  (Judg.  ni.  1  ff, ;  1   Bam.  nix. 

Two  thlnga  are  worthj  of  apaalal  noticg  In  the 
plain  of  Eadraekia.  (1.)  tta  woudtrful  richneaa. 
lla  unbrokm  eipanae  of  nidun  eontraata  ttraogel; 
with  the  graj,  blak  mwoa  of  OOlxm,  and  tba 
ruggtd  raogea  OD  the  north  and  aoutb.  Thagigin- 
tie  Ihiatka,  tba  loinilant  pMa,  and  U 


rf  the  Mepa  eo  tk>  tar  enUnlad  ipata,  Aow  the 
tMlfitj  of  tbe  eoO.  It  ma  tbe  bootier  of  Zeb- 
(nn —»  Rijdee,  Zabulun,  [n  tbj  ffo^  out "  (Dent, 
uilii.  18).  But  it  vaa  the  apedal  portion  of  la- 
Mcbar  —  >'  And  ha  lair  that  nat  vaa  good,  and  the 

land  Ibat  It  WM  f ' :  and  bowed  hit  ahoolder 

to  bear,  and  bennu  a  aerrant  unlo  tribute  •■  (Gen. 
dli.  IS),  (a.)  Ito  dcaolation.  If  we  eioept  tbe 
laatam  bnnchia,  there  ia  not  a  aingla  bihabtted 
illage  on  it*  whole  amboe,  and  not  nxsa  than  arte 
-Jitb  of  lla  BoU  b  eultlfatod.  It  la  tbe  home 
rf  the  wild,  wudtring  Badawin,  wbc  aoour  l(a 
anooUi  tmf  oo  theiT  fleet  hcHaaa  in  aeweh  of  pluL - 
itt;  and  wbeo  baid  pniaad  oan  apeedilj  lemors 
batr  teota  and  floeki  bc^etid  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
fcnd  Ih*  nadi  of  a  weak  gonmmcnt.  It  baa 
alwaja  beni  litmia  afawe  hiatarr  began.  Tbe  old 
Canaanil*  Mbca  dlran  Tiotmloualj  thmugh  It  In 
Ibar  Iran  ohariota  (Judg.  It.  I,  7);  tbe  nomad 
Udiaidlee  and  AnttUltea  —  thoae  "childiwi  of 
4a  not."  who  wwa  •  h  gnuaboppart  for  multl- 


tode,"  wboae  "eamela  wen  wllbont  nnmber"- 
derouml  ita  rich  paatuna  (Judg.  fi.  1-6,  Til.  I  < 
the  Pfailiatinea  long  held  It,  celabliablng  a  ilMng 
hc4d  at  Betb-abean  (1  Sam.  nil.  1,  xxii.  10);  and 
tbe  3yriana  frvquenllj  awept  OTer  it  with  theii 
armin  (1  K.  u.  28;  S  E.  liii.  IT].  In  iU  con- 
dition, thua  npoaed  to  srerj  haatj  incuraioD,  and 
to  ervj  abook  of  war,  we  read  the  foituniB  of  that 
tribe  wliich  lor  the  aaka  of  ita  ilchneB  corueoted 
to  aink  inls  a  haltnomadio  atata  —  "R^oioe,  0 
luaohar,  in  thj  (aid  .  .  .  Iiaichar  la  a  atrong  aa, 
oouching  down  betaaou  two  buidoia;  and  he  tui 
that  reat  waa  good,  and  the  land  that  it  waa  pkaa- 
anl,  and  bowed  bia  tboulder  to  bear,  and  liecaiQa  ■ 
aorant  unto  tribute"  {Gen.  lUi.  U,  IS;  Dmt. 
mill.  18).  Once  odIj  did  thla  tribe  ihake  offlbi 
jokaj  iriiea  under  the  heai;  prenure  of  Slaeaa, 
"tbe  cbleA  of  bnehar  rare  with  Deborah  "  (Jodg. 
r.  W  TlMdr  aipL«ad  podtkm  and  nluabla  poa- 
Baalaui  In  thla  open  plain  made  tbem  aniioiia  la 
tba  nmaarioD  of  Darld  to  the  thrine,  aa  one  imta 
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whom  poMrtul  protootion  tbtj  irould  e^jo7  thai 
pMn  and  rat  tlMj  loved;  and  they  joinid  with 
their  neighbon  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  lend- 
lag  to  £hkvid  pieeente  of  the  richeit  prodtictioni  of 
ttMir  rich  oounivy  (1  Chr.  zlL  82,  40). 

The  whole  bonleii  of  the  plain  of  Eediaelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  hietorie  and  lacred  in- 
terart.  Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  detaile  to  the  lepante  artJdee. 
On  the  east  we  hare  JUndur^  Nmn^  and  Hhunemj 
ranged  round  the  baee  of  the  ^*hiU  of  Moreh;*' 
then  BtUinshean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  VaDej  of 
Jesreel;  "  then  GUboa,  with  the  ^  well  of  Harod^' 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezrtel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  En-gannim,  Taanachy  and  Megiddo, 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Cofwie^,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  saerifiee;  and  ckMe 
bj  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kithon^ 
on  whose  banks  the  inlse  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  TeAor.  The  modem  Syriana 
liave  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten  &d  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon;  and  it  is 
*iow  known  among  them  only  as  Merf  ibn  ^Amer^ 
^  the  PUin  of  the  Son  of  *Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanlqr's  S.  4  P, 
p.  336  if.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
PaUttmt,  p.  351  ff.;  Robmwm,  ii.  816-30, 366,  lii. 
118  ff.  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  phin  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkahle  for  the 
number  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  language  of  the 
traveller.  Dr.  Clarke,  lutrdly  needs  qu^fication 
when  he  says  (  TVoveb,  Ac.,  iL  483)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  evety  nation  which  is  under  heaven  hare 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  pfaun  of  Esdraekn,  and 
have  belield  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hennon.*'  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  ibroes  of 
Sisera,  and  the  severe  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak)  whtoh  swept 
over  almost  the  entire  phun  and  dyed  its  waten 
with  blood  (Judg.  iv.  4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezreel  {Zeiin)  was  situated, 
Gideon  achieved  his  great  yUAorj  over  the  Amalek- 
ttes  and  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  1  ff.).  By 
the  fountain  CAin  Jdiud)  near  the  same  city,  the 
host  of  Israel  under  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  zzxi.  1  ff.).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
southern  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manasseh, 
Joeiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Eg}'ptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chr. 
czxT.  22).  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  at  the 
lead  of  which  was  Hofoforues,  had  their  quarters 
Here  before  Bethulia,  the  strong  post  which  oom- 
tpmaiAa^  the  psM  betwecu  Galilee  and  Samaria  (Jud. 
fii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fought  against  the  Jews  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  6,  §  8). 
Hsre  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens  slaughtered 


M  •  Id  the  Vatioaa,  Alexandrine,  and  Stnaitic  MSS. 
id  tiM  fleptuaglnt,  and  in  the  Aldine  edition,  the  books 
if  iRn  and  NRhemlah  are  united  in  one  under  the 
same  of  2d  &dxas.  In  the  Alexandrine  MS.  1st  E»- 
Icas  U  entlUed  h  tepcvv,  "The  Priest,"  and  ieprvc  Is 
ftlso  prsflzed  as  a  Utie  to  2d  EBdras  (Itea  and  Nehe- 
alah).  A. 

t»  ^  Oratlo  ManMMB,  neenon  libri  duo  qnl  sub  ttbri 
4rill  et  quard  Esdne  nomine  HreomlSmintiir,  bee  In 
SKtva  scUicet  aeriem  oanonicoram  Ubrorom,  quns 
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each  other;  and  here  in  1799  the  Tnika,  wUh  m 
army  of  26,000  men,  were  vanquished  by  8,0IM 
French  troops  under  Bon^iarte  and  Kleber.  Fat 
interesting  notices  oonceniing  this  plain,  the  moii 
remarkab^  in  Palestine,  bo&  geographieaHy  and 
hiatoriodly,  see  Bitter's  Geoffraphy  of  Palutime 
Ut.  Gage's  trans.  iL  817, 322,  iv.  343  ff. ;  and  Rob 
Phyt,  Geoyr.  pp.  131-186.  The  bes  I  \iew  of  Es- 
draelon is  that  spread  out  before  the  observer  from 
the  Wtly  on  the  hiU-top  abore  Nazareth,  and  the 
best  descriptkm  of  that  view  la  the  one  written  by 
Dr.  BobinsoD  {^bL  iZsj.  iii.  189  £,  1st  ed.). 

H. 

ESa>RAS  C'Eirafwr:  Etdra*),  1  £«hr.  viiL  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  iz.  1,  7,  16,  89, 
40,  42,  46,  46,  49;  2  Eedr.  L  1;  U.  10,  83,42;  vL 
10;  vu.  2,  26;  ViiL  2, 19;  ziv.  1,  38.     [EzfiA.] 

ES^DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  fint  in 
order  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Biblei, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  io 
separating  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical 
books,  instead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
ing  to  historical  order  (Walton*s  Proieyom,  dt 
Vers,  Grac.  §  9).  The  dassificaUon  of  the  4  books 
which  hare  been  named  after  Ezre  u  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasinnod- 
em  editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  Ist  Esdr.  is  called 
the^rsf  book  of  Esdras  in  rebtion  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it  and  is  called  the 
geotmd  Esdras.a  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdr. 
means  Ntkemiahj  according  to  the  primitire  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  NehenUal*  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Eadr.  are  vriuU  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdrss.  These  Isst,  with  the 
prayer  of  Maiiasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  Apocrypha  bttng  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3d  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fiithcn,  in  1646,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1616),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Begia;  Vata- 
blus  (about  1640)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed 
Latin  Bibles.^  Baduel  also,  a  FVench  Protestant 
divine  {BibL  CrU.)  (about  1650),  says  that  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  from  the 
Canon,  though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  Ac,  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp,  Marah,  Comp,  View,  vp. 
Soames  riist.  of  Ref.  iL  608)  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  excluding  the  2  books  of  Esdras  followed 
Augustine's  Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tine {de  Doctr,  Chriit.  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  men- 
tions among  the  libri  eanonici,  JLtdra  thio;^  and 


Moota  Tridentlna  synodus  saseepH,  et  pro 
sttscipiendoR  decrevlt,  seposltl  sunt,  ne 
irent,  quippe  qui  4  nonnuUls  Sanctis  Patribos 
dum  cltantur,  et  in  aliqulbus  BibUis  Latlnis,  tan 
useriptLi  quam  impnaslB,  reperiuntur." 

«  Jerome,  in  his  prefkce  to  his  Latin 
JBsrt  and  Neh^minh^  m.vp,  t^UliOS  a  noMs  liber 
est,**  etc. ;  thoogh  he  implies  Chat  they  were  a 
tim9S  called  1  and  2 
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Ihftt  ooe  of  these  was  our  1st  Esdns  is  manifest 
bom  the  qiiotatioa  from  it  given  below  from  De 
CkfU,  DeL  Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
diided  among  those  pronouneed  as  canonical  by  the 
U  CouQcU  of  Carthage  a.  d.  397,  or  419,  where 
the  same  title  is  given,  Etdrcf  tibri  duo:  where  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  hj  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  Council  of  Caitiiage  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  and  that  the 
manifest  f^uud  of  oqpsidering  them  canonical  in 
Mijr  Msiiae,  IS  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras 
are  numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in 
1571)  the  1st  and  2d  books  denote  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  the  3d  and  4th,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  Ist  and  Sd.  In  the  list  of 
re\'i«rs  or  translators  of  the  BUhtipt^  Bible,  sent  by 
Archl^shop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  tiie 
portioc  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  aptHsryphal  books  of  I'jidras,  seem  to  be  all 
ooroprised  under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  ( On^ftp. 
0/  Archbp.  Piii'ker^  Park.  Soc.  p.  336).  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezka  and  Nkiiemiam 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  anigned  to  it  in  the  early  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
^m  it,  and  foUows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
whieh  be  has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blun- 
ders  and  anachronisms.  It  b  quoted  also  by  Qe- 
mens  Alexandrinus  {Stram,  i.);  and  the  fiunous 
sentence  '*  Veritas  manet,  et  invalescit  in  fftemtun, 
et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  s»cu!a  sieculomm,*'  is  cited 
by  Cyprian  as  from  Esdras,  prefiioed  by  tU  terifftum 
tst  {ICput.  facdv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
lame  passage  {De  CivU.  IMiy  xviii.  36),  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  u 
Ihe  truth.  He  iiichides  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  dted  by  Athanaaius 
and  other  fathers;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  ^vulged  than  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  «<  Magna  est  Veritas  et  pnevalebit*' 
But  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of 
rmt  should  not  h^ve  admitted  this  book  into  their 
wide  Canon,  nothing  can  be  deanr,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among 

he  Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 

)rical  inaccuracy,  and  contrarliction  of  the  true 
feizra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  eariy 
ehureh.  That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  fonned  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Eior. 
4od  Neh.,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(■omnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
irs  to  be  utterly  r^ted.  In  his  Proiogui  GaU- 
4Uu  he  clearly  defines  the  number  of  bo^  in  the 
VAnon,  22,  conesponding  to  the  22  letters  of  the 

tebrew  alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  apoc- 
;yphal.  'Diis  of  course  CKcludes  1  Esdras.  Melito, 
i>rigfin,  EttsebiuB,  AthanasiuBi  Qmgarj  Nasianien, 
Hilary  ol  Poitien,  Cyril  of  Jeruaatem,  the  CJounctl 

t*  LAodiasAi  and  many  other  fiithen,  expressly  fol- 
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low  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apociyphal  wfci4 
ever  is  not  comprdiended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  thf 
author  o^  authors  of  it  —  the  first  chapter  i«  » 
transcript  of  the  two  bst  chapters  of  2  Chr.  fbt 
the  niont  pert  terbttUm^  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show 
ing  some  corruptions  of  Uie  text,  the  use  of  a 
d^rent  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 

as  e.  jfv^*  "^1  fJLtyakti^ijra  for  9tii  X"P^'*  ^^^' 
eating  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 

11399  ^'  ^^79f  or,  as  Bretschneidei  loggests, 

Q^TD;  wfwTySv  (np2lb),  for  the  Hebrew  of  2 

Chr.  XXXV.   12,  "^l??!?,  "with  the  oxen,"  Ao. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the 
oriyitud  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius; 
and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapten  transposed 
and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Hence  a  twofdd  design  in  the  compiler 
is  discernible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  bane,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  woiic;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  hovre>*er,  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  ofiered  to  Zerubbabel  nJXer  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing •(until  the  reign  of  Darius*'  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  C}Tus,  is 
Mich  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discivdit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  ferrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  difibrent  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  difiereiit  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  kwt  labor. 

As  regards  the  time  and  pkce  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  origiwd  portion  is  that 
which  abne  aiSfordi  much  clew.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  vras  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Ewir.  iu.  1,  2 
if.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (i6.  i.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  Ac.,  and  46  compared  with  Pfe.  cxxxvii.  7) 
But  that  he  did  not  Uve  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  nairatod, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medt9  ami  Permans, 
or,  Perdani  and  Mtdu^  according  as  he  hiqipeneil 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  £)aniel  or  dP  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23  to 
**  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  riven,"  for  the 
purpose  of  **  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  hidi- 
cate  residence  in  E^rpt,  and  aoqiudntance  with  tlie 
lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired,  llie 
phraseology  of  v.  73  savon  also  strongly  of  Greek 
rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first  as 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narratire  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra, 
this  Crreek  sentence  fifom  ch.  v.  would  net  prove 
anything  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original 
legend  was  written.  The  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
^  9il»  is  the  strength,  kuigdom,  power,  and  nu^estl 
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sf  all  at^*^  is  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  aome 
eopies  of  the  lord's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  iia, 
u  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  for  ever/'  [Comp.  1  Chr.  zxix.  12.]  But 
Ughtfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  temple  serv- 
ice, instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  auttphon, 
*'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Gkry  of  Ilia  King- 
dom for  ever  and  ever  "  (vi.  427).  So  that  tiie  re- 
semblance may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both 
taken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  *h»  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra;  Esi^has  II.; 
JoBq>h.  ArUiq,  JimL  xi. ;  Hervey's  Geneahg,  of  our 
Lord  Jettu  Ckriet^  ch.  zi. ;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon 
of  Scr.f  Fulke's  Dtfcnce  of  Ti-antL  of  BibU 
(Park.  Soc.  p.  18  ffl);  Kitto,  CyJop.  of  BM.  Lit., 
art.  Ksdrat ;  and  the  authorilies  cited  in  the  course 
of  (hi4  article.  A.  C  H. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  essay 
Ucber  dm  apdkr,  L'tras,  in  Eichhom's  AUgem, 
BMothtk  d.bibLLU.1  180  E,  reprinted  in  Eich- 
horn's  £inL  in  die  apokr.  Schrljttn  dtt  A.  T. 
(1795),  pp.  336-677 ;  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Exeg,  Uwdb. 
ttt  d,  Apokr,  det  A.  T.,  Uef.  i.  (1851),  the  best 
eommentary;  De  Wette,  EinL  7e  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  Palfrey,  UcL  on  the  Jewish  ScriptHres, 
iv.  106-119  (Boston,  1852);  KeU,  LinL  2*  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  677-682;  Bertheau,  DU  Bucher  Kno^ 
Ntchem.  «.  Eaitr  {Exeg.  Handb.  Lief,  xvii.,  1862), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  relation  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra;  Davidson,  Jntrcd,  to  the  Old  Test  iii.  352- 
57  (1863),  Ewakl,  Gesch.  d,  Vtdkes  Itraely  3e  Ausg. 
(1864),  iv.  165  ff.,  and  the  art.  Eadras  by  Ginsburg 
in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto'g  Ojcl.  of  BibL  LOtratmre, 

The  following  table  may  facilitate  the  comparison 
bf  the  apocryphal  Ut  Esdras  with  the  oonespond- 
ing  portions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  CM 
Testament: 


Ch.  i. 
**    u.  1-15 
**    u.  16-30 
"    V.  7-73 
**    Ti.  1-ix.  36 
"    ix.  37-55 


is  horn  2  Chr.  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 
"       Fjcr.  i. 
"       Ezr.  iv.  7-24. 
"       Ezr.  ii.  1-iv.  5. 
«♦       Ezr.  V.  1-x.  44. 
«       Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13. 


The  abrupt  termination  of  the  book  has  led 
.nost  scholars  to  considor  it  incomplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Trendelenburg,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Bertheau,  and  Ginsburg  tdgu^  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
>f  the  Oki  Testament  bodes,  and  consequently,  as 
if  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text: 
Keil,  on  the  other  baud,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  tiiat  the  compiler  used  the  ISep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiar  passage  iii.  1-v.  6 
Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Giwk.  U'he  style  of  the  book  is  much  better 
than  that  of  most  portions  of  the  Sqituagint,  and 
As  comparatively  free  from  Hebraisms.  The  Syriac 
version  of  Ist  Esdras  has  been  recently  published 
y  Laganle  in  a  form  more  correct  tium  that  in 
Gallon's  Poiygk>a  {Ubri  VeL  TetL  apocrgphi 
Syriace,  lips.  1861)  A. 

ESDBAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF, 

bi  the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
nOed  by  the  author  (2  Eedr.  i.  1),  is  more  com- 

a  CM^orsr  obfcsined  a  tnnacript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Hria,  bearing  the  tille,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
%s»  t  ampU^km  of  lace  date.  Jakrk.  d,  Heilt,  I  70,  d.  ; 
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monly  known,  aooordiug  to  the  reckoning  of  ths 
Latin  Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  &zm  [ns 
above,  Ebdhas  I.] ;  but  the  arrangement  in  tfat 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  Uie  Arabic  aac 
iEthiopic  versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of 
Ezra.  The  original  title, '  Awojc^i/^ts  "Zahoa  (or 
wpo^nrfin  "EffBpaiy  "  the  Bevtlatum  of  Ezra," 
which  is  preserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  tiie 
canonical  and  i^iocryphal  books  (NicephcNua,  ap 
Fabric.  Cod.  Ptendep.  V,  T.  u.  176  [Cod,  Apoa- 
N.  7.  1.  952],  Montfiuicon,  Biblioth,  CoitUn.  p. 
194),  is  &r  more  ^propriate,  and  it  were  to  ba 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored.^ 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  book  of  Ezra  was  know* 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetua 
Lattna,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in 
two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
from  thia  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Wbiaton 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chrtstum- 
ily  (I»ndon,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various 
readings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  in  1783  {Cod,  Pteudtp,  V.  T,  U.  173  ft.),  A 
third  iEthiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Laurence  with  English  and  Latin  tzana- 
lations,  likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  {Primi  Etra  Ubrif  vertia 
^thio/Mca  ,  .  .  Latmt  AngUctque  redtKta^  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translatfon  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfr^'rer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Prcph,  Pteudtp,  Stuttg.  1940,  p.  66 
ff.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text  This  is  evidently  the  esse  with 
regard  to  the  l^iu  (LUcke,  Verauch  €i$ier  vuQ§t. 
Einleitung,  i.  149)  and  the  JE^thiopie  (Van  da 
Vlis,  Diiputatio  critica  de  Eerte  Ub.  apocr,  Amstel., 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  oocuii 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ear.  v.  5). 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g,  Clem.  i.  20;  Henn. 
Past.  i.  1,  3,  Ac,),  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "the  prophet  Ezra" 
{Utrom,  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Gre^  text  was  not  itself 
a  truisbtion  frt>m  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke*s  J/us.  in.  478  ff.  ap.  Lucke,^  c);  but  the 
arguments  iioro  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  defisuilt  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  wss  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion 
is  furtho*  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  £g}i>t  as  the  place  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

3.  The  common  Ladn  text,  which  is  followed  is 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  intei- 
polations  (ch.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  thi«  Arabic  and  iEthiopic  veisions,  snd  sre  sep 
arated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  besl 
Latin  MSS.    Botli  of  these  passages  ara  evJdsDl^ 
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af  Ghiktnui  origin:  thej  contain  traon  of  the  um 
if  tiM  Chrirtian  SeriptufM  (€.  ff,  L  30,  83,  37,  ii. 
U,  i6,  46  ff.,  XT.  8,  36,  xvi.  64),  and  itm  more 
Itej  are  pervaded  bj  an  antiJewish  aplrit  Hint, 
in  the  0|)eiuiig  chapter,  Esm  is  commanded  to 
reprore  the  people  of  lonei  for  their  continnal 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cant  them  off  (i.  34-^)  and  to  *«giTe 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come.'*  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  oflRos  onoe  more  to 
reoeire  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  oflfer  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  an  called.  Then  Esra  sees 
<*  the  Son  of  God**  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  **  in  token  of  their  Tietorious  confession 
uf  the  truth.  The  last  two  chafien  (zv.,  zvi.)  are 
different  in  character.  Thej  contain  a  stem  prc^hecj 
of  the  woea  which  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to  guaid  their  fiuth 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with  which  they  shaU 
be  Tisited  ( V  the  Decian  perMCution.  Gf.  Liicke,  p. 
186,  Ac.)  .Vnother  smaller  interpolation  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  38,  where  JUku  meut 
Jtmu  answers  to  *«  My  Afemah  "  in  the  JSthiopic, 
and  to  **  Afy  Son  Mettiah  *'  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Uicke,  p.  170  n.  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  occurs  in  the  .£thiopie  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  36,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
(^thiop.  e.  vi.),  though  it  bean  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  {de  Bono 
MorU  10, 11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
sUy  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  con- 
tains a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
eflieaey  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vigilan- 
tins  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  eaJled  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  seven 
reproof  of  Jerome  {Lib.  c.  Vtyil  c.  7).  This  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in 
later  times  (cf.  Liicke,  p.  166  ft). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xi?.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angeli<^  revdatioos  and  visioos  in  which 
Bsre  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  ^nt  revelation  (iii.-y.  16, 
aooofding  to  the  A.  Y.)  is  given  by  the  angel  Uriel 
to  Esra,  in  **  the  thirtieth  yesr  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  compbunts  (c.  iii.)  that 
Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
lords  orer  th«n;  and  the  chief  sul^ect  is  the  un- 
ssarehableness  of  (jod*s  purposes,  and  the  signs  of 
the  last  age.  The  Meamd  revelation  (r.  20-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  fbrther,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Proridenoe,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revelt- 
(Mm  (ri.  36-ix.  36)  answen  the  ol^eetions  which 
arise  fnm  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessednns  is  confined, 
snd  describes  the  coming  of  Messhih  and  the  hist 
scene  of  Judgment.  Af^  this  follow  three  visions. 
The/nrfnstofi  (ix.  36-x.  69)  is  of  a  woman  (Sion) 
to  deep  somw,  hunenting  the  death,  upon  bis 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  ouUt  by 
Solomon),  iriio  had  been  bom  to  her  after  she  had 
bad  no  child  for  thirty  ycati.    But  while  Esra 

'  •  The  daseriptloo  of  ths  doialion  of  tbe  world  as 
*«vMi4  Into  tmelf  (tan  .JBK4.)  parts,  of  wbleh  tan 
«tls  an  fnis  already,  and  half  of  a  isDth  part"(zlv. 
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looked,  her  fooe  **upon  a  sudden  shined  aused* 
ingly,**  and  **  the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  dty  builded."  The  wecond  visum  (xi.- 
xiL),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Bome)  which 
**  came  up  from  the  sea  '*  and  **  spread  ha 
wings  over  all  the  earth.**  As  Ezra  k)oked,  the 
eagle  mxSSbred  strange  transformations,  so  that  at 
one  time  **  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  **  re- 
mained ;  and  at  hst  only  one  head  was  1^  when 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  ranked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  third  vidon  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  i 
man  (Messiah)  ^  flying  with  the  ckHids  of  heaven,*' 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered. 
tUl  he  destroys  them  with  the  Uast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathen  together  the  loot  tribes  of  Israel  and 
oflbn  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,'*  to  his  people 
The  last  cluster  (xiv.)  recounts  an  i^pearance  to 
Eara  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  the 
Law  which  had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety^bur  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepared 
for  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  recovered  Law. 

6.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vai*y  an 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Lucke  ( Vertuch  tkner  voUtL  J-AnL  Ac,  2«  Aufl.  i. 
309)  pboes  it  in  the  time  of  Cassar;  Van  der  Vlis 
{Di^iuL  criL  I  c)  shortly  after  the  death  of  OsBsai 
Laurence  {L  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
38-35  B.  c,  and  migenfeU  {JUd.  ApoL  p.  331) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  difierent  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrurer  {Jahrh.  d.  HeiU^i.  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieseler  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (Liicke,  p.  189, 
die.),  while  Liicke  in  his  first  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  fiunishes  the  chief  daU  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  re^rarding  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author;  snd  this  difSculty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  J«usalem  may  ha\-e  suggested 
Earn  SB  the  medium  of  the  new  re^-elation.  (GL 
Fabiioiua,  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  Liicke, 
p.  187,  n.  Ac,  for  a  sumnuvy  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  '*  three-headed 
eagle  '*  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,* 
are  **twelre  feathered  wings"  (duodedm  ahe  pen- 
narum),  *« eight  counter-feathers"  (oontraria  pen- 
nsB),  and  ** three  heads;*'  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  30)  and 
** kingdoms*'  (xii.  33),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretatko 
onlymcreasesthediflicultiesof  the  vision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Notwith 
standing  the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Bam.  £p.  4;  Damib., 
Book  op),  it  is  bnpoaslble  to  suppose  that  it  n^ 


11),  Is  so  vnotrlain  In  Its  leekonlng,  that  no  ai 
can  be  bossd  upon  It. 
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raMBte  the  Greek  kii^m  (HUgenfeld;  ef.  Tolk- 
mir,  JDoM  vierU  Buck  Evra^  p.  86  ff.  ZUrieh,  1858). 
The  power  of  the  Ptolemiee  oould  ecareely  have 
been  deeeribed  in  hmguage  which  majbe  rightly 
applied  to  Rome  (zi.  2,  6,  40);  and  the  luooeeaion 
9f  kings  qw)ted  by  Hilgenfidd  to  repraeent  **the 
twelve  wings''  preaerves  only  a  fiunt  reiembhmce 
to  the  imagery  of  the  virion.  But  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  iuterpretaUon  of  the  vision  is  to  be 
Bonglit  in  the  histnry  of  Rome,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  Uie  problem  begin.  The  second  wing  (t.  e.  king) 
rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (zi.  17).  This  fiict 
seems  to  point  to  Octavian  ami  the  line  of  the 
Ccsars;  but  thus  the  line  of  **  twdve  "  leads  to  no 
plausible  oondunlon.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with 
lYi^an  (Ldcke,  ItU  Aufi.\  the  ** three  heads" 
noeive  no  satisfiutory  explanation.  If,  again,  the 
M  three  heads  "  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  » the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Gsesars 
(Jul.  CsBsar —  Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindez,  and  Nymphidius  (GiH'rer),  who  could 
scarcely  have  bern  brought  within  the  rajqge  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  VcAkmar  proposes  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol  was  chosen 
in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings  thus  rq>- 
resent  the  riz  Ciesars  (Ciesar  —  Nero) ;  the  eight 
**  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperon  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  oiftn  many 
strildng  coincidences  with  the  tezt,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  Uie  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  lura  (xii.  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duch- 
dedm  r^ges  ...  v.  18,oc/o  rq^),  and  Volkmar's 
hypothesis  that  the  ttotlce  and  eiyht  were  marked 
in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  eztremely  improbable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  LUcke  in  his  Utter  edition  regard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek  no  expUnation  of 
(he  other  details.  Ail  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till 
some  dearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  hUtory  during  the  critical  period  100 
B.  c.-lOO  A.  D. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  un- 
leterinined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uuie  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  {Etxtn^ 
tjtUtti/rafff^  p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  schohn 
(Hilgenfeid,  p.  190,  ^.);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
xrtainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypae  of  Esra 
oflkn  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [Ekoch, 
Book  op.]  Triumphant  anticipations  are  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  kwt  in  that  of 
rev«nige.  Future  blessedness  is  resen'ed  only  for 
•*a  v^ry  few"  (vii.  70,  viU.  1,  8,  62-66,  vii.  1-13). 
rhe  great  question  is  **  not  how  the  unuodly  shall 
je  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  shall  be  sa\-ed, 
far  whom  the  world  is  created "  (U.  18).  The 
'*  woes  of  Messiah  '*  are  described  with  a  terrible 
■ilnuteiiCH  which  approaches  the  despairing  tradi- 
(loos  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  ziv.  10  ff.,  iz.  3  ff.);  and 
lAar  a  veign  at  400  years  (vii.  2&-«6;  the  daiue 
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is  wanting  hi  ^th.  ▼.  29)  «  Chriat,"  it  ii 
"  my  Son,  shaU  die  (Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that 
have  breach;  and  the  worid  ahall  be  toned  mtc 
the  old  rilenoe  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  fint  b» 
ginning,  and  no  man  shall  remain "  (vii.  29). 
Then  shall  foUow  the  reaurrection  and  the  judg- 
ment, "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  beginning  of 
immortality"  (vii.  48).  In  other  points  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  book  offers  curious  i^prozimations  to 
that  of  St  Paul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  ziii.  48  ff.;  ▼.  4).  The 
relation  of  *«  the  first  Adam  "  to  his  sinflil  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  ff.,  viL 
48,  iz.  86);  the  transitorineas  of  the  world  (iv.  S6){ 
the  eternal  counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.);  his  provld«ioe 
(vii.  11)  and  bng-suffering  (vii.  64);  hia  sanctifica> 
tion  of  his  people  •«  from  the  beginning "  (he.  8) 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  69) 
an  pJainly  stated:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  effi- 
cacy of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  coi^Junetkn  with 
fidth  (k.  7)  is  no  less  deariy  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  timea,  and  served 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  It  is  said,  in  answer  to  liis  prayer 
that  he  might  be  hispired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  wUch  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  fire  men,  and  retire  for  finty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  Ilia  memory  strengthened;  and  for  forty 
daya  and  forty  nighta  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Lntiny  204),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (ziv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  Ire- 
ncus  {adv.  Hear,  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  (cfe  Cuk. 
Fam,  i.  3,  **  omne  instrumentum  JudaicsB  Iitera> 
tursB  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum  "),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf.  p.  389), 
Jerome  {wk,  Hek.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augostine,  d^ 
Mirnb.  S.  8cr.  ii.  32),  and  many  othen;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representafive  of  the  men  of 
**  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  ihuJ  rerisioa 
of  the  canonical  bwks  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [Cakom.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the 
**  prophet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alezandria  (Stnm. 
iii.  16,  p.  666  P.)  and  quoted  vrith  respect  by  Ir»> 
nieus  {l.  c),  TertulUan  (?  ^  c.  Cf.  nth.  Marc  It. 
16),  and  Ambrose  {£p,  zzziv.  2;  de  Bam  McriU^ 
10  ff.),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastkad  position 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  m  MSS.  of  the  l.atin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Laurence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  thcM 
it  was  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  found,  how- 
e\'cr,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  oldei 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  cz- 
duded  from  the  Canon;  and  quotations  fitnn  it 
still  occur  in  the  Koman  sendees  (basnage,  ap. 
Kabr.  Cod.  Pnudep.  U.  191 ).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  **  read  for  ezamples  of  life "  by  the  English 
Cliurch,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  ui  public  mr 
ship.  Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejected 
the  book  entirely;  but  it  was  held  hi  high  estlma* 
tion  by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  L  r.  p.  178  ff.* 
for  whom  its  contents  natunlly  had  great  attne- 
tions. 

11.  The  ehief  litenture  of  tiw  sul^eet  has 
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BoUflad  in  the  oooxm  of  the  article.  Liicke  haa, 
p— *— p^  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book ; 
hut  the  enaj  of  Van  der  Vlia  U  the  moat  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin 
m*»^ai«  lor  its  construction  are  abundant. 

B.  F.  \V. 
*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
sul^ject  haa  been  much  discussed ;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Yolkmar's  view  of  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Dn$  vieHe  Buck  Esrti,  u.  s.  w.  Zurich, 
185a,  was  criUciaed  by  Hilgeufekl  (  Volkmar's  £iU^ 
decklmgen  ii6.  das  Apok.  ties  Hsra^  u.  s.  w.)  in  his 
ZeUschr.f.  wss.  TheoL  1858,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
votome  of  the  same  periodical  for  1860  (iii.  1-81), 
the  ibl^t  vras  further  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
achmid,  Die  Apuk.  d.  Esra  u.  Uire  gpdUm  BearbeitF- 
ujigen  (eomp.  £wald,  JaAr6.  x.  222  ff.);  and  Ewald 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  his  riew  of  the 
question  in  hia  Gesch,  d,  Voikes  Jsr,  rii.  62-78 
(1859),  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  D.     See  also  Dillmann,  art.  Pseudqdgr,  det 

A,  T.  in  Herxog's  Rtal-Encykl.  xu.  310  ff.  (1860). 
Gutachmid  agreed  with  Uilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  about  30 

B.  c,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
vUerpretum^  the  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  xi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Ililgenfdd  re- 
riewed  the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  eUb- 
orate  article,  DU  jud.  Apok(dyptik  t<.  die  neuestm 
Forschungenj  in  his  ZeUschr.  J\  laiss.  Theol.  1860, 
iii.  301-362  (on  2  Esdias,  p.  335  ff.l.  In  this  arti- 
cle he  was  constnuned  to  abandon  the  explanation 
which  he  had  previously  given  of  the  20  kings  in 
the  rision  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Seleucidae  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  is  for  from 
jaiiifoctory.  Yolkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
/.  mss.  TheoL  1861,  iv.  83  ff.,  and  in  1863  pub- 
liahed  Dot  vierU  Buck  EtrOy  eum  KrsUnmah  volU 
stdndig  herauti/egebenf  as  the  2d  Abtheilung  of 
his  Handbueh  zu  den  Apohryphen.  This  importaiit 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  Scmgermanensis  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
library  at  Zurich  ( Codex  Turicerms),  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  ^thiopic  versions,  ao  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  (jerman  translation,  and  a  full 
diacustton  (pp.  273-408)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  'Iliis  work 
was  reviewed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
ZeUschr.f.  voiss,  Thtd.  for  1863,  which  was  issued 
separaidy,  with  additions,  undv  the  titie  Die 
PrcpkeUn  Esra  u.  Darnel  u.  ihre  neuesien  Bear^ 
Actftm^en,  Halle,  1863.  ShorUy  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  previously  criticised  Yolkmar 
in  the  Gdtting.  gcUhrte  Anzeigen,  1863,  p.  641  ff.) 
published  Das  vierte  Ezrabuch  nach  seinem  eeUal" 
(evy  seinen  Arabischen  uberscsungen  u.  einer  netten 
udederherstellungf  Gottingen,  1863,  4to,  separately 
printed  ttom  voL  xi.  of  the  Abhnndlung^  of  the 


I  word  reDdsred  ^strivt "  (D^^)  in  the  ftncuir 

faftervar.  90,  and  In  21  and  3S, la  not  the  sameas 
wldeh  Bsek  derived  kca  namr  vid  fhoold 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  lUre  bt 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
voiion  of  the  book,  which  had  before  been  kuowc 
only  by  Ockley's  English  translation,  also  a  portion 
of  another  Arabic  version,  and  various  readings, 
communicated  by  Dillmann.  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
/Ethiopie  version.  —  As  to  the  comparative  fidelity 
of  these  ancient  translations,  there  is  a  diflference 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreot}^  of  the  original 
Greek ;  Uilgenfeld  gives  the  preference  to  the  Arabic ; 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  Old  Latin  text,  but 
not  nnfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Aiaoic, 
and  occasionally  of  tiie  iEthiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultx,  of  the 
essays  ci  Hilgenfeld,  Yolknuur,  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  f.  detOsche 
TheoL  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Yolkn»r*s  view  rfr. 
specting  the  date  of  2d  Esdras  (97  a.  d.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  being  adopted  by  writen 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  Cohmi,  Scholten, 
Preraens^,  and  the  Otholic  Langen  in  his  recent 
treatise,  I)a$  Judenthwn  tur  Zeil  Jesu  (1866),  p. 
118  ff.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  iK>tice  of  Yolkmar*s  hut  work, 
.lfr»6  Prophetie  u.  Himmtlfahrt,  Leipz.  1867, 
which  is  cbeely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  annoimces  that  he  *<  sludl 
soon  speak  further  respecting  the  prophet  Esra, 
and  explain  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  ol 
his  view,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text"  {Zeitsehr.  f.  wise. 
ThtoL  1867,  X.  217).  A. 

•  ESDREXOM,    BSDREXON.       [lia- 

DRAKLON.] 

BS^BON,  THKY  OF  (To6r  'ZvtPmwiras 
[Yat.  -jr«(-;  Sin.  AU.]  Alex,  rohs  *E<rcj9<6i':  Bee 
ebon\  Jud.  v.  15.     [Heshbon.] 

ESEBRI'AS  CEo-cpc/Sror;  [Aid.  'E<r«p^far 
\Yechel  (1597)  *E(rc/3pfaf :]  Sedebias),  1  Esdr 
viii.  54.     [Sherebiah.J 

lE^EK  (pi^  [strife]:   'A9ucla:   Calumnifi) 

a  well  C'^^^)  containing  a  spring  of  water;  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  (ierar, 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  *^  strife,"  be 

cause  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  ''  strove  "  (^pt^^Hn) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it  ^  (Gen.  xxvi.  20) 

ESn-BA'AL  (byatptj  =  Boats  man  • 
"Aaafidk;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  Alex.  Ic/3aaX,  Aid 
'Ic<ri3<uU,  Comp.  'la$ad\;  ix.  39,  Yat.  Ufiaak 
Alex.  BooA.,  Aid.  ^laBJi^Ky  Comp.  Sin.  *la-fiad\:\ 
Esb  to/),  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  according  tn  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  30.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Is!I-boshetr,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Baal  into  Boeheth  or  Besheth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  for  Jenib-baal,  and  (in  this  verj 
genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi-bosheth :  com- 
pare also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Boeheth  (A.  Y. 
*< shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  foi 
Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish-bosKeth, 
the  hitter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  these  Hsts 
of  SauPs  descendants,  which,  considering  hi»posl- 


ba  translated    by  a  (Ulbrent  Bn^h  word; 
pointi,  tbooffh  BnaU,  are  anything  but  nnimportaal 
In  eonoeollon  with  these  aoctont  and  neenllar  ricoHs 
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Hon,  b  nut  Hkdjr.     Which  of  the  two  names  k 
Mn  CMUer  it  ia  not  poauble  to  decide.  G. 

BSH'BAN  0^0^  [loUe  hero,  FUnt]:  'A<r- 
adbr,  'AirciSi^r;  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.]  ESc^oir:  I'je- 
km),  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  tons  of  Dish  an 
(to  the  Ilebrow  in  Gen.;  but  A.  V.  bu  Diahon), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr. 
i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  ha^^e 
been  discovered  among  the  modern  tribes  of  Idu- 
niaea. 

ESH^GOL  (bbtpt;^  [a  bunOi,  clutter,  mpe- 
cially  of  grapes]:  'Eo^xi^A;  [AIci.  %-er.  24,  E10- 
X»A;]  Josephus  '£<rxc6Aiff :  J-ltchoL),  brother  of 
Mamrs  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  had  carried  utf  l^t  (Gen.  xiv.  1.3,  24). 
Acoording  to  Josephus  {AfA,  i.  10,  §  2)  he  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the  Bible 
nairative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (corop.  13  with 
24).  Their  residence  was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Eshool  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fruitful  valleys  in  that  district  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,  who  then  interpreted  the 
appeUatiOD  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  **  cluster  " 
(in  Hebr.  Kthco(),  which  they  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  Eshool,  the  chieftain, 
derived  the  name  fVom  the  region  or  town  O'er 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fhiitful  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  the  Hivit«  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Smkchem].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  been  very  similar  in  fism,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  later  Hebrew  name.     H. 

BSH'OOL,  THE  VALLEY,  OR  THE 

BROOK,  OF  (Vl357KrbrT3,  or  bi?^: 
^dpoy^  $6tovos''  [TnrrerU  batri,]  NekeUKoi,  id 
est  torrent  hotri,  [VaUit  botrt]),  a  wady  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-baniea.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9;  Deut  i.  24)  it  might  he  gatha«d 
that  Eshcol  wss  the  ftirthest  point  to  which  the 
spies  penetrated.  But  this  would  l>e  to  contrsdict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21.  that  they 
went  as  far  ss  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
cident which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained 
lor  the  place  its  appellation  of  the  "  i-alley  of  the 
eliuter "  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  Kthcd  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborliood  centu- 
ries before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the 
chiefii  Ancr,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites;  and  this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way 
of  appropriating  the  ancient  name  derived  from 
that  hero  into  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently with  the  paronomastic  turns  so  much  in 
favor  at  that  Ume,  and  rith  a  practice  of  which 
traces  appear  elsewhere.     [See  under  t^iicoL.] 

In  the  Ontmattionn  of  Eusebius  the  ^dpay^  0^ 
Tinfos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
Ifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 

^  *  We  hav)  a  minute  account  of  the  valley  of 
dsbron  vad  Iti  Immeiliate  neighborhood,  bv  Dr.  Rosen, 
Vm  Pmssfaui  coDSo]  at  Jenmlem,  in  (be  Zntfch.  d.  D. 
m  OapribcAaA  1868  (xil.  481.  482).  Inntcad  of  Van 
Is  VsUa^  'Jtfa- AMi  (written  SthUali  above ;  sss  hb 
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road.  By  «)en>sie  it  is  g^ven  as  noith  Cb  HcLraa 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  {ICpUaph,  Pankt).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  nortJ]  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hdiroo 
stood  (Bei^amin  of  Tudela,  Ather,  ii.  437);  and 
here  the  name  has  been  btely  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  *^ti9- 
Ethknli,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of  He- 
bron N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  mileB  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Nnrratke.dic.,  ik  64). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interestmg  intdligenee 
has  not  been  yet  confii-med  by  other  obeerren.* 

G. 
*  Mr.  Tristram's  description  of  thin  TtJky  m  il 
now  is  {Land  of  Jtraelj  p.  397, 2d  ed.),  shows  ho« 
wdl  it  must  have  deserved  its  ancient  fione.  **>  Thi 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  tiim 
what  Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  days  of  ita 
prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as  are  the  hill-atdes, 
not  an  uich  of  space  h  lost.  Tetraoes,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  Aneient 
vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes;  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  availa- 
ble cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom  nf 
the  valley  is  carefully  tilled  for  com,  carrots,  ajd 
cauliflowers,  which  wiU  soon  give  pkce  to  mdoos 
and  cncuroberB.  Streamlets  of  fMi  water  trickled 
OD  each  side  of  our  path.  The  prodnction  and  fer- 
tility, as  evideuced  even  in  winter,  is  extnordinary; 
and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Bfalta.  That 
catacomb  of  jierished  cities,  the  hill-emmtiy  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yestoday 
wandered,  is  all  explained  by  a  vndk  up  the  Vale 
of  Eahool ;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  reootds 
of  the  population,  or  the  ooisus  of  Darid  or  his 
successors,  have  only  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  by 
the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read  the  stocy  of 
those  ciUes.'*  H. 

E'SHEAN  OlfV^:  JU>tJi;  [Oomp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  'Eo'eCi^:  ^saan),*one  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
in  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  the  same  groop 
with  Hebnm  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  moden: 
Umes.  G. 

E'SHEK  (P^H'-  'Aff^A;  Alex.  E<rcXc«; 
[Comp.  *A(r4K']  A'sec),  a  Bei\jamite,  one  of  the 
late  descendants  of  Saul;  the  founder  of  a  large 
and  noted  fa  nily  of  archers,  lit  "  treaders  of  the 
bow  "  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  lirt  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KAIX)NITES,  THE  (aceurately  «<tbe 
Eshktonite,'*  ^3*^b|?t^)Htn,  hi  the  singidar  nom- 

ber:  ry  'AcicoAwk/tp  ;  f^*^  -rei-:]  AtcaiomUr) 
Josh.  xiii.  3.     [Ashkxlom.] 

ESHTAOL  (VV^I??^?  and  bV^t^  [rw 
ceM,  (jes.;  deep  or  hoOtw  tprry,  Fttrst]:  'AffTo^, 
*A<r«C,  'Z<r6a6\,  [e^- '  ^f^ol,]  Kttkaat),  a  town  is 
the  low  country  —  the  She/tlnh — of  jfudah.  It 
is  the  first  of  t^e  first  group  of  cities  in  that  dis- 
trict (Josh.  XV.  83),  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heb 
Zarenh),  in  company  with  which  it  is  oommonl} 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  th« 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Jmlab 

Si/r.  ^  Pal.  11.  64),  Dr.  Rosen,  who  speaks  of  the  naa 
fbnntaln,  writes  the  name  as  ^Am^eUKatkkala.  Tbovfk 
an  expert  Arabic  scholar,  he  don  not  mcjegiiiss  toll 
name  as  related  in  any  way  to  Vriiedl 
My«.  Cteogr.  p.  Ill 
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llodi.  six.  41).  Between  them,  and  befaind  Kir- 
Jnth-jewim,  wu  Mtuated  Mahaneh-Dui,  the  camp 
ir  8troi^h(Jd  which  fonned  the  head-qiuurten  of 
that  little  oommimitj  duriDg  their  ooostaiit  eii> 
soanten  with  the  Philigtines.  Hera,  arooog  the 
3ld  warrion  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  hU  boy- 
hood, and  ezperienoed  th«»  first  impalaes  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jebnvah;  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills,  to  iU  last  rest  in  the  burjing-place 
of  MaiKnh  his  fiither  (Judg.  ziii.  25,  zvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  11, 12).  [Dan.]  In  the  genealogical  records 
af  1  Chroii.  the  relationship  between  Eehtaol, 
SSanah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  is  still  maintained. 
[EsRTAiTLms.] 

In  the  Onomtutiem  of  £asebinf  .wd  Jerome 
bshtaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Jn- 
dah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Axotus  and 
Ascalon  wider  the  name  of  Astho;  (2)  as  Esthatil 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleatheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  acoordanoe  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible,  in  more  modem  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
SArah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  163),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwans 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  Stwtl^  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  ftom  the  &ct  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  fiur  west  to  be  "  behind  Kiijath- 
jewrim"  if  Kurytl  tt-Enab  be  Kiijath-jearim. 
The  village  mariced  <«  the  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  Yetkua^  and  alhided  to  by  the  ibmier 
(iii.  155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position;  but  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  too  fiiint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 
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iccurately  **the  Eahtaiilite,*'  in  singular  number; 
vioX  'Eaeadfi,  Alex,  oi  EaBaMXaior-  EsthaoUta)^ 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  fiunilies  of 
Kjujath-jearim  (1  Oa,  u.  53).     [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  gtittural,  ESHTEMOH  (^'lOipfT^ 

%nd  nDi^lTS  [yooman  ofrenown^  but  unoertain] ; 
the  btter  occurs  in  Josh.  zv.  only:  [in  Josh,  zv.,] 
corruptly  *£f  ical  Mtiy;  Alez.  E4r9c>i«;  [Josh, 
xxi.,]  Tt^di  [Alez.  £<r0c/i«;  1  Sam.,]  *Ea0t4 
[Vat.  -0cic;  Alez.  EaB«fia\  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  'K<r0tu- 
u/&v\  Alez.  Eff9€f»M¥i  vi.  57,]  '£^08^:  Istetno, 
Esiemo,  [Etthamo^  Etthemd]),  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mmutains;  one  of  the  group  eontaintng  Db- 
Biit  (Josh.  zv.  60).  With  its  *« suburbs"  Esh- 
temoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (zzi.  14;  1  Chr. 
\i.  67).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
zzz.  2S,  oomp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {pitBgrantHs  vuriw), 
though  thdr  description  of  its  locality  is  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  Etthemo), 
Out  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
Dy  Dr.  Robinson  at  Semu'a,  a  vilbige  ••ven  miles 
KHith  i/  Hebron,  on  the  grei^  road  from  el-AfUh, 
sontaining  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  villages  still  bearing  the 
imnes  of  its  companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  zv., 
M  Anali,  Soeoh,  Jattir,  <ftc.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494. 
1  904,  205;  SebwarE,  p.  105;  [Wilson,  LtuuJsoJ 

Is  tba  Bats  —  half  genealqgieal,  half  topogn^h- 


ical — of  the  descendants  of  Juda:t  m  L  Chr.,  Eab- 
temoa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  **the  fathei 
of  Rshtemoft*'  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Soooh,  ano 
Zaiioah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  ha^ 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
thoeie  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  ezplanations  of 
Bertheau  ( Chromk,  ad  loc. ).  6. 

•  The  "&ther  of  Eshtemoa,"  as  Ishbah  it  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  n- 
purer,  and  head  of  the  clan.  [Father.]  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  the  town  has  now  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  early  Greek  church,  many  pieces  of 
ancient  earring,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Land  of  Imraei,  p.  391, 
2d  ed.).  The  "hili-ooun^"  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  ezamples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pros 
ent  decay.  H. 

ESHTEMO'A  lEoBaifju&y;  Alez.  UffBtftmi: 
Etthamo]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  an  actual  person.     [MAACiiATHrrK.] 

ESHTON  0 Vltt^  leffemmaU  or  vaDoriom, 
(^esen.]:  'AtnraB^p:  Etihon)^  a  name  which  oo- 
curs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11, 12). 
Mehir  was  **  the  father  of  Eshton/'  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [tliree]  are  two  — 
Beth-n^ha  and  Ir-nahaah  —  which  have  the  appear 
ance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  places.  G. 

ES^I  (Rec.  T.  '£<rX/,  [Tisch.  and  Treg.  with] 

B  [Sin.  etc.]  'E<r\«f,  probably =5|n^V?8,  AzA- 
uah:  EsU,  Cod.  Amiat.  HuU),  eon  o^  Nagge  of 
Ni^;gai,  and  fiUlier  of  Xaum,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey,  Genealoffiu^ 
Ac.,  p.  136. 

BSCKBA  (Attrwtd;  [Sin.^  Apa4rovata;  Comp. 
Aid.  *Eo'fli/M(:]  Vu(g.  omits:  the  Peshito  Syriac 
reads  Bethchorn}j  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Ho&ofor- 
nes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  m*y  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hebrew  word  Hasor,  or  Zonh  (Si- 
monis,  Onom.  N.  T,  19),  but  no  ideotificatkm  has 
yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  suggests 
Beth-boron,  which  is  not  impossible. 

*  ESPOUSAL.     [Mariuaoe.] 

ES'RIL  (»E<rp/A;  [Vat  E(p€i\;]  Alez.  eQ>.a 
Vulg  omits),  1  Esdr.  iz.  84.     [Azarkel  4,  c« 
Sharai.] 

ES'BOM  (Rec.  T.  'Zffp^ji}  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'Effp^p  [so  Ek.  and  Ilsch.  7th  ed.]:  Eb- 
rom\  Matt  L  3;  Luke  ui.  33.     [Hezrok.] 

ESSElirES.  1.  In  describing  the  diflerent 
sects  which  ousted  among  the  Jews  iti  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  fiuth  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes^  who  appetf  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  rirtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  charaeterisUe 
difiermoes,  appean  in  the  Egyptian  TherapeuicBy 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus  {B.  J, 
ii  8 ;  ilfi/.  ziii.  5,  §  9,  zv.  10,  §  4  f.,  zviii.  1,  §  2  C) 
and  I%ik>  ( (^lod  onm.  prob.  liber,  §  12  ff ;  Fragw^ 
dt  Vita  contempiativa  ap.  Euseb.  Pfxg>,  />.),  aod 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (ff.  JV.  v.  17),  lalef 
writers  have  frequently  discussed  the  r^ilatlnn  whkk 
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Jewiiih  mjrtftici  oocupied  towutb  the  popular 
reUgion  of  the  time,  and  mon  paiticulariy  towardg 
the  doctrines  of  ChrisUanity.  For  it  is  a  moat 
wmarkaMe  fact  that  the  exittenoe  of  auch  aects 
ippean  to  be  unreoogpized  both  in  the  apostolic 
•rritings  and  in  earij  Hebrew  literature. 

3.  The  name  Etune  (*E<roi;yo(,  Joseph.  Etseru, 

llin.)  or  JMCBon  {^Ecaaiot^  Philo;  Josieph.  B,  J. 

.  a,  §  5,  <ftc.)  ia  itself  full  of  difficulty.     Various 

deriviktioos  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 

more  or  less  open  to  ol^jection.    Smne  have  cou- 

uected  it  with  TDTT  i'Aattatot)^  puritan,  or 

]*^713S,  the  reHrmg,  or  ]tn,  the  $ervant  (of 

(;od);  others,  again,  find  the  root  hi  KDM,  to 

Ileal  (Bour),  or  Y^H,  io  bathe  (Gratz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fiEuhion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Greek  BaioSf  holy  ( Quod  omn. 
prob.  Kb,  §  12);  and  £piphaniu8  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  form  ^Ocvjipoi  as  meaning  ^*the  stout 

race'*  {<mfiaphy  y^vos,  Bobt.  xix.  t.  t.  yOTX). 

It  seems  more  likdy  that  Essene  icprcacats  ^^tPT, 
Msers    (so    Suidas  =  ^cMprrrurof,   Hii|;enfeld.,  or 

^'^Htt^n,  tht  silent,  the  mysterious  (Jost).^     Jo- 

sephus  represents  ^tDH  (LXX.  \oytioy\  the  hiyh- 
priesVs  breastplate,  by  *E<r<r^rT}r,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  KAytop,  oracle  {AnL  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Comp.  Jost,  tiesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfeld,  Ji^.  Apok.  p.  277  f. ;  Ewold,  Ofsch. 
Jsr.  iv.  420  n. 

3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essence  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  oiganization. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Chasfdim 
if  earlier  times  [Assideaks],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  popular  estimati<»i  with  the  great  body  of 
the  nealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees),  llie 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  dominion ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Bfaocabaean  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  hoUness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was 
kwked  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  succes- 
sofB,  who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further; 
and  the  Essence  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
mystic  asoetidsm  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.     The  associations  of  the  **  Scribes  and 

Pharisees"  (D'^'^Dn,  the  compnmons,  the  tnse) 
'gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule : 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essence  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  Essene  who  is  men- 
tioned (c  110  B.  c),  appears  living  in  ordiniry 
sodety  (Josq)h.  B.  J,  i.  8,  §  5).  Menahem,  ac- 
eording  to  traditkm  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
Viend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 


'<  *Joet  himself,  as  Qtnsborg  correctly  remarks 
(Kltto>s  Cyd.  0/  AM.  Lit.,  8d  ed.,  I.  827,  note),  luaards 
an  opiDktt  about  the  stvmolofy  of  this  name.  He 
VBamj  says  that  Josephus  seems  to  derive  it  firom 

MVn,  ««•  be  sOmxt**  '^  mjsUTious."    Glisl  vg  (/ 
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fiivor  01  the  king  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  10,  §  5).  BhI 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Esseoes  withdrew  ikvo 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  Fnm 
the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wildemeH  to  realise 
the  conceptions  of  reUgion  which  they  formcil,  but 
still  they  ranained  <»i  the  whole  true  to  their  mn- 
doit  fiuth.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
peopltf.  The  diflferences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

4.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenea  in 
common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  ocfifined  ca 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jemsalcm 
named  from  them  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  ^Ea-trri' 
pwv  ir^A.i})t  but  a  Uter  tradition  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congregation  there  which  devoted  ^  one 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  thud  to  labor*'  (Frankel,  Zeitschrijt,  1846,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
tnm  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  charateiistic  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  isolated  communities  of  Essence  furnished  the 
type  which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogons  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  firat  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symlx^c 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  tern  prance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (t^i»  cMip  ^iatrop)'  At  the 
elose  of  this  probation,  his  character  {rh  ^9or)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  histral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  poriod,  whoi  the 
novice  bound  himself  **  by  awful  oaths  **  —  though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  timet 
—  to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secrecy,  >*  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect, 
and  the  nttmes  of  the  angels  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8, 
§7). 

5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Excummmiication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fhu*  of  pollution.  AD 
things  were  fadd  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
pr(^)erty  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
fbr  the  rdief  of  the  poor.  Sdfndenial,  temperance, 
and  labor  —  especially  agriculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essence;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  ol^jects  of  thdr  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Phik),  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12,  p.  877  M.); 
and,  according  to  Philo,  thdr  conduct  generally 
was  directed  by  three  rules,  **  the  love  of  God,  tiM 
k>ve  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  *'  (Phik,  L  c), 

6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  stiict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  'lliey  onserved  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  unable 

e.)  mumenUes  19  different  etymologlos  whieh  havi 
been  proposed  fbr  the  word,  the  last  bdof  the  4aitv» 

tloD  from  K*Dn,  ""pknis.**     TO  thto  he 
"beeauss  it  plamly  oooneots  the 


CWsUftm,  fWMD  whfeh  they  ocfglnated." 
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■Mriikiw  at  Jenuafem,  probftbly  from  le- 
mad  to  purity  (Sia^oiN^ri  kypti&¥\  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Joaeph.  AnL  zviii.  2,  §  6) :  at  the  same 
lima,  like  most  aaoetics,  they  turned  tbehr  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  sfdritual  world, 
sad  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
BOoLo  They  studied  and  preetioed  with  signal  suc- 
cess, acoonting  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.U.S;  cf.  AnL  z?.  10,  §  5;  B.  J.  i. 
3,  §  6);  and  fiuuiliar  interooune  with  nature  gave 
th«n  an  unusual  knowledge  of  phyncal  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph.  AnL  ziii. 
5,  §  9,  xriii.  1,  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  uskess  or  beyond 
the  rsnge  of  man  (Philo,  L  c.  p.  877). 

7.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Phik>,  L  c.)i  and  Josephus 
lays  that  there  were  **  more  than  4000  "  who  ob- 
Mrved  their  rule  (Ani,  z\'iiL  2,  §  5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Phib,  PhiL,lL  ce.).  but  others  hved  in 
icattered  oommunitieB  throughout  Pslestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  d. 
[Uippol]  PhOoi.  iz.  90). 

8.  In  the  Talmudio  writings  there  Is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Kssenes, 
but  thdr  ezistenoe  is  recognised  by  the  noUce  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titks  of  "^the  pious,"  "the  weakly"  (i.  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maiims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pre- 
served in  Josephus  find  paralleJs  in  the  notices  of 
the  Tahnud  (Z.  Frankel,  ZaUckrifl^  Dec.  1846,  p. 
451  ff.;  Afonattgchri/t,  1853,  p.  37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  {Chagiya^  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
ckuses  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  (Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  8,  §  10);  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  offer  similar 
coincidences. 

0.  Rut  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  eombined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  rad  cherished  the  great  truth  which  ky  in 
the  saying  "Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  enefgy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect;  and  theosophio  speculations 
woe  cottdenmed  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fran- 
kel MimntMtekrifi,  1853,  pp.  62  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  charscter  of  Essenism  Umited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Leritical  purity  was  impossible, 
fU'  the  very  land  was  impure;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  'Ilie  case  was 
iifierent  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connecticm  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
lo  Um  Essenes  found  a  fresh  devek^ment  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutie.  These  A!?z- 
indrine  mystics  abjured  the  practical  labors  which 
«ightly  bek>nged  to  the  EsMsies,  and  gave  them- 
Ktves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 

a  •  Accordingly,  though  thsy  ballpved  In  tc  j  Im- 
oortelity  of  the  soal.  they  dU  not  bellew  In  the 
of  ttM  body  (Joseph.  &  /.  fi.  8,  §  11). 

▲. 
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Scriptures.  The  hnpossibility  of  AilfllUng  the  la« 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritoal  for  a 
Utend  interpretation;  and  it  wss  their  olgect  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  Uien  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  wliule  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  waa  spent  in 
mental  discipline."  BodUy  wants  were  often  for 
gotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
'*  meat  and  drink  "  were  at  all  times  hdd  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  £h  viL  eonUmpl. 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  esse  Essenism  in  its 
eztreme  form  could  ezercise  very  little  influence  on 
Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  wUch  it  involved  were  fiur  more  dew 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  ele- 
ment of  true  Judaism :  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modem  vrriters  who  foUow  the  error  of  Eus^ius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapeutie  with 
Christian  brothertioodi.  Nationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  petition  as  that  to  whwb 
John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called.  They  marit 
the  close  of  the  oki,  the  longing  for  the  new,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
claim only  individual  purity  and  isolation.  At  a  f 
later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  the  strange  account  which  Epiphanius 
gives  of  the  Ottem  {^Otrtniwl)  appears  tor  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  {Bar.  ziz.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  of 
Judaism  was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.     Of  modem 
esiays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zekacirijl,  1846,  pp.  441-461. 
and  MiMoUschri/i,  1853,  p.  30  ff.,  taken  in  con 
junction  with  tiie  wider  new  of  Jost,  Getch.  a 
Juden/A.  i.  207  ff.    The  account  of  Hilg^feM  (Jad. 
ApokaUffftik,  p.  245  ff. )  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essntiaJly  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (ef.  Volkmar,  Das  vUrU  B.  Etra^ 
p.  60).     Gfroier  {Philo,  ii.  299  ff.),  Dahne  {JOd. 
Alex.  Re!ig.-PhUa»,  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald  {Gtsch 
d.  VoUc  Jgr.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  from  their  respective  points  of  view.     The 
earlier  literatiue,  as  fiar  as  it  ii  of  any  value,  is 
embodied  in  these  works.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  artick 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  older  works  which 
may  still  be  usefrd  to  the  inquirer.  Prideauz,  Coi^ 
necdon,  etc.  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  transUted  in  fiill  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  rehUe  to 
thorn  —  to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
BeUermann,  Gttch.  Nachrtchien  enu  dem  Alta'- 
thume  uber  JEttder  u,  TherapeuUn,  Beri.  1821,  and 
P.  Beer,  Gttchichte,  Lthren  u,  Meiwungtn  oiler 
relig.  Sekten  d.  Juden,  Briinn,  1822,  i.  68-113. 
De  (^uincey's  ingenious  but  paradozical  eany,  in 


which  he  endeav<HV  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
(}<ven  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac< 
oount  of  a  portion  of  t'je  early  (}briitians,  first 
appeared  in  Bhckwoodg  Magazine  for  Jan.,  April, 
and  May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hist,  an* 
Crit.  Eungg,  Boston,  1856,  i.  26-112,  with  a  Sup- 
plement in  his  Avenger f  ^.  {ibid.  1859),  pp.  IflV* 
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laO.  Than  is  a  review  of  De  Qulncej  in  KiUo's 
/oMm.  o/Sticred  UL  for  Oct.  1852,  pp.  17fr-86; 
■e  ftlto  on  the  Eaaenei  the  numba-  for  April  1853, 
p.  170  ff.  The  relation  of  ChriBtiajiity  to  EMeniain 
1  elaborately  diacutaed  by  A.  F.  Y.  von  W^gneni 
(Da»  Vtrh&ttnitB  des  ChriMtenthumt  gum  EaaKnU- 
MHi)  in  nigw's  Zeiiichr,  f,  d.  kitL  TheoL  1841, 
ii.  3-76.  See  also,  for  difierent  views,  Neander's 
HitL  of  the  ChritL  RtL  and  Church,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey^s  transl.) ;  Baur,  Dom  ChritUtUkmn  d. 
drei  ertten  Jahrh.,  2*  Aufl.  1860.  p.  19  AT.;  Hil- 
genield,  Der  Estditmiu  und  Jemt*^  in  laia  Zeittchr. 
/.  toiM.  TheoL  1867,  z.  97-111  (comp.  ih,  ill. 
358-62);  and  A.  K^vilJe,  Jesus  et  tJ^ssetdsme, 
in  the  Strasbourg  Rev.  de  theoL  1867,  pp.  221- 
245  (oomp.  Brv,  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  16, 
1867,  p.  331  ff.)  On  the  general  subject  one  may 
further  compare  Ritschl,  Ueber  die  JEssener,  in 
Baur  and  ZeUer^s  TheoL  Jahrb.  1855,  ziv.  315-56 
(oomp.  his  EnMehung  d.  altkath.  Kircht,  2«  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zeller,  Ueber  den  Zusam- 
menhang  des  EsuMstnus  mit  detn  Griechenihuniy 
ibid.  1856,  xv.  401-33;  DiiUinger,  HeiderUhumu. 
JudetUhum,  1857,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Eng.  tnms.)  The 
Gemile  and  Jew,  ii.  30»-17;  Reius,  HisL  de  la 
tkeoL  diretienne,  2«  dd.  1860,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,  1860,  pp. 
80-92;  and  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes,  their  History 
and  Doctrines,  I^ond.  1861.  The  last  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art.  Essenes  in  Kitto's  Cgd.  of  BlbL 
LU.  3d  ed.,  says  that  **  Graetz,  adopting  the  results 
of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same  oourse  still 
further,  has  given  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the 
Bnenes  in  his  Geschichte  der  Judtn^  l^^pKig*  1B56, 
iii.  96  ff.,  518  ff.";  and  also  commends  highly 
Herzfeld's  account  in  his  Gtschichte  d,  I'olkes 
Jisrael,  Nordhausen,  1857,  ii.  368,  388  ff.  He 
further  speaks  of  **the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant relicg  of  the  Essenes,  published  by  .lellinek 
...  in  Beth  Hn^Midi'<^sh^  vol.  ii.  (Leipc.  1853), 
p.  zviii.  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff.'* 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  Dahne 
traces  in  the  sect  the  influence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Ufalhom  in  Her- 
■og's  Real-Ency/U.  iv.  176.  Baur  and  ZeUer  derive 
Ettenism  mainly  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagor«an  phUosophy  and  asceticism  upon  Juda- 
ism. Neander  regards  it  as  modified  by  the  infusion 
kf  old  oriental,  Parsi,  and  OhaldflBan  elements.  Hil- 
genfeld  connects  it  with  the  later  Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  shown  ui  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  characteristics  of  the  sect  from  Parsi 
and  even  Buddhistic  influences.  Ritschl  regards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  that  ail  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  particular  order,  were  a  ^  kingdom 
of  priests  *'  unto  God  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writers  (as  Reuss)  finds  a  close  coimection  between 
Essenism  and  Ebionitism,  and  traces  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Ewald  ( Gesch, 
d.  VoUces  Isr.  iv.  476  ff.,  3d  ed.),  Frankd,  Jost, 
Oinsbuig,  and  R^ville  agree  substantially  in  the 
view  presented  in  the  preceding  article.  A. 

ESTHER  OriP^  the  planet  Venus :  '^tr- 

0f|p),  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter 
of  Abihail  the  eon  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
Bei\)amite,  and  cousin  of  Moudecai.  The  ex- 
,  laiuition  of  her  okl  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addiUon 
.f  htr  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 

Mb  tba  fonnula,  *^J[?P^  t^tl,  » that  U  Esther  *' 
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(Ksth.  il.  7),  is  encay  analogous  to  lbs  hhI  al 
ditioD  of  the  modem  names  ^  towns  to  explain  Ihc 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  zxxr.  19,  27^ 
Josh.  XV.  10,  <lo.).  Esther  was  a  beaotiAil  Jewid: 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kiah  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (pari  of  wUob 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebucbadnesaar 
wiien  Jeboiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  iu  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Pessia, 
and  dwelt  at «' Shushan  the  palace.'*  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fiureat 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shn- 
shan  for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  wieeowor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashta 
with  much  pomp  and  ngoicing.  The  king  waa  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representaUoh  of  Uaman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  than  all,  young  and  old. 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  thia 
great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  torn  upon  Haman 
the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  ebanged 
thdr  mourning,  festing,  weeping,  and  wailing,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  lumored  amongst  her  oouitrymen, 
are  fully  related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  feast 
of  Purim,  i,  e.  of  Jjots,  was  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance.  [Purim.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  efiect  is  the  httt  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  The  continuous  celebrar 
tion  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book.     [I'^thkk,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  an — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  then  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  kmi 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  tben  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xctxes,  then 
fore  lilsther  is  Amestiis  ?  Surdy  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulan  related  by  Herodotus  ooiioera> 
ing  Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  bet  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otnnas 
(Onophas  in  Otesias),  one  of  Xerxes*  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  fether  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  fiither  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  AoMa- 
tris  was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xcixbb 
to  Greece  (Heroid.  vii.  89),  and  had  all  three  eomt 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  iOth 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esthei 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  mairiage.  These  objeotiMOf 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of 
character  of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  tnat 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  aboui  Vaslili  emi 
Esther.    Herodotus  only  happens  lo  usntlOQ  en 
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tf  XoRct*  wives;  Scriptura  onlj  meotiona  two,  if 
indeed  eitlMr  of  them  were  wives  at  «U.  But  since 
WW  know  Uuit  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
Idngi  beCifB  Xenes  to  liave  several  wives,  besides 
their  eoncubines;  that  Cyrus  liad  several  (Herod, 
iii.  8);  that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  an 
mentioned,  and  others  besides  (iii.  31, 33, 68);  that 
Smeidis  had  several  (i6.  68,  69);  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (»6. 
ooffiiii),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
styection  to  the  idea  oi  £sther  bung  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  bdng  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Peraian  Icings  selected  their 
lotoes  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  priu> 
eesseo,  from  the  noblest  Persiaiv  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  rdatives,  or  from  one  of  the  se\'en 
i^reat  Perrian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  £sther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  wae  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  fevotlte  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whoee  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
leems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  mannen  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  bj  profane  authora 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  oi  deep  pirty,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adopti^'e  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counseU.  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Thai  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
lituation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspeet  and  man- 
nen, since  she  **  obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all 
that  kwked  upon  her'*  (ii.  16).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Ood  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
afl  vd  them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from 
the  Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
«nthor  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
muse of  the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the 
jeoond  day*s  sbughttf  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
country  instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth 
lo  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  aflS>rd  a  striking 
oontrast,  both  with  the  forced  and  florid  ampliflc*' 
tions  at  tha  apocryjrfial  additions,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  some  later  commentators.  It  may 
he  convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  B.  o.  483,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474 
(Hinton,  F,  /?.),  and  that  the  simultaneous  batties 
)C  ilatsM  and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
•him  Sardis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36)  to  Susa,  happened, 
leconling  to  IVideaux  and  Ointon,  in  September 
if  hia  7th  year.    For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 

•  It  Is  not  toteaded  by  this  enii  aisl'm  to  Imply  that 
of  the  Hebitw  JUble  Into  Greek  wevr 
or  the  apof  vyphal  addlttoos.    Tha  ( 
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identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views  cf  the  sob- 
ject,  see  Prideaux's  CmtuuUUm,  L  236,  243,  297 
ff.,  and  Petav.  cfe  Doctr,  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who 
make  Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  foUovring 
Joseph.  AtU.  xi  6,  as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  Esther;  J.  Scallg.  {de  Km/mi.  Ttmp.  vi. 
591;  Animado.  £u»eb.  p.  100),  making  Ahaauerus, 
Xerxes;  Usher  {AnnftL  VeU  TVsC.),  making  him 
Darius  Hystaspis;  Loflus,  ChuUkm,  Ac.  Eiuebius 
{Canon.  Chrun.  p.  338,  ed.  M^ioL)  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  on  the  score  of 
the  silence  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemou,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomanus  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by 
Esther!  It  is  most  observable  that  all  Petavius'e 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger*s  view 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  a  U. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  fate  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  eariy  In  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  ij 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberiains 
and  eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  regidaUons  of  the  pahMse,  iMtoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  aflain  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suits  the  hypothesfs  of  the  fatter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  probable  that 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high 
offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  tJieJr  nation,  in  which  they  took 
a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  likewise. 
The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
Mordecai's  elevation  ancL  government,  agrees  also 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  ftirther  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  tlie  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Daniel,  with  hhn  from  Babyfon  U> 
Jousalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  i^pean  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,^  and  the  truislatlons  therefrom,  fkom 
that  in  which  it  fa  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bibfa.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  Uie  canonical 
book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
obsorations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek  book 
with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
THEB  then  is  placed  among  the  Hagiogn^iha  or 

D**IlVlf  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  HI  v«lQ« 
It  U  sometimes  emphatically  called  MegiUah^  with- 
out other  distinction,  and  was  hekl  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonider 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiographical  books  will  pasb  away,  except  th« 
book  of  Esther,  which  ?nll  remain  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews 

term  LXZ  to  used  to  faidioale  t^ewhafaOiesk  volWBi 
«s  w«  uow  have  It. 
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ii  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it 
WW,  and  is  still  in  some  synagf^es,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Haman^s  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp, 
iud  dencb  the  fist,  and  cry,  *'  \jei  his  name  be 
olotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot."    It 
b  said  also  that  the  names  of  Hamaii's  ten  sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.     Even  hi  writing  the 
names  of  Uaman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
verses  of  Esth.  iz.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  c(m- 
trlred  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of 
Haman ;  for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpendicular  columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were 
hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each 
eord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Haman's  sons  (Stehelin's  Rabbin,  IMerat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  349).     The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's 
Polyglott,^  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on 
the  giQlows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
interval  between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all 
hung  in  one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.     It  is 
added  that  Zeresh  and  Hamairs  seventy  surviving 
sons  fledf  and  begged  theur  bread  from  door  to  dnor, 
in  evident  allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.     It  has  often 
been  remarlied  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  Uiat 
the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.     Some 
of  the  ancient  Jewish   teachers  were  somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration, from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  snd 
Persians,  and  that  bdng  meant  to  be  read  by 
heathen,  the    sacred   name  was  wisely  omitted. 
Baxter  {Saints  Rett,  pt  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther,  bemise  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it 
But  Wolf  (B.  H.  pt.  ii.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  such  custom  prevailed  among  the 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  been  rather  to  express  tlieir  hatred  of 
Haman.     Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  always 
reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards.    Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  Pi-tAny,  GaL^  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  m  the  preface  to  Esther; 
as  does  AugUMtine,  de  Civil.  Dei^  and  de  Doctr. 
Ckf-itt.,  and  Origeii,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  {HiU, 
Eccles.  \i.  25),  and  many  others.     Some  modem 
oommeiitators,  both   English  and  German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic.  relates,  that 
Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopylae 
on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all  killed,  becauise 
he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly  reconcifed  to 
the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it  u  surdy 
not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given  permission 
to  Ilaman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand  strange  people 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  be  injurious 
0  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.     Nor 
Again,  when  we  remember  what  Herodotus  relates 
3f  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  should  perform 
his  promise  to  Esther  to  re\er8e  the  decree  in  the 
44J)  way  that  seemed  practicable.     It  is  likely  too 
Jiat  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 

«  That*  are  two  Targnms  to  Esther,  both  of  lata 
Jiti.     tee  Wolfs  Bibt.  Hebr.  pan  U.  pp.  1171-81. 

b  Dr.  W.  Lbs  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
H  Ife*  Mitr^iMl  chancter  of  the  book  derived  from 
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wouki  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Je«C,  vhiek 
would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasucrus  would  rathci 
r^ioe  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  respects 
the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  ooquaintonce 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  Hie  casual  way 
in  which  the  authw  of  2  Maoc.  xv.  36  alludes  to 
the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochseus's  day,"  as  kept  by  tlie  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  &vor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  exin«ssion  of  Dr. 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whiston*s  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  ^<  the  truth  of  this  history  is  dononstraied  by 
the  fisast  of  Purim,  kept  up  firom  that  time  to  thm 
very  day."  * 

The  style  of  writing  is  mnarkabl)  chaste  aid 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  EstLei'i 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  wliich  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  ports  of  the  Chronicles;  generall}  pure,  but 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaie  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  olda 

Hebrew,    such    •■    "I9t?9,    fV^?,    IJITrTIB, 

tS^lIl'lt^.  In  short  it  is  just  what  one  wotdd 
expect*  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  a^^  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  verutm  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritcsche, 
A  and  B),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  witli 
various  uiterpobttions  prefixed,  interspersed,'  and 
added  at  the  close.  Read  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  c^  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appouitment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed  [Apoc.  Esther 
A.  V.  and  Vulg.,  ch.  xi.  2-xii.  6].  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added,  writ- 
ten in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc.  xiii.  1-7] ;  a 
prayer  of  Moidecai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chi^ter, 
followed  by  a  prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  exeuaea 
herself  for  being  wife  to  the  uncireumcised  king, 
and  denies  having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Haman  [Apoc.  xiii.  8-xiv.  19];  an 
amplification  of  v.  1-^  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A.  V.; 
Vulg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes' 
letter  for  reversing  the  prerious  decree,  also  <^ 
manifestly  Greek  origin,  in  ch.  viii.,  in  which  Ha> 
man  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  accused  of 
having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of  this 
portion  having  been  composed  after  the  o<rerthroir 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  [Apoc.  ch 
xvi.] ;  and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  Mordecu  shows  how  his  dream  was  fvl* 
filled  in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gires  glor} 
to  God,  and  prescribes  the  obsmration  of  the  fsaat 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Adar  [Apoc.  x.  4-13].  Vu 
whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  cntiy.-  — 


the  ftest  of  Pnrim,  as  well  as  ql  other  points  ( 
o/H  5.  p.  480ir.). 

e  The  Targum  to  Biiher  contslns  ottier  ec 
beUMuiwats  and  ampUflcatioQS.    [MoMmai  ] 
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Ib  flit  fourth  year  of  the  re^n  of  Ptolemanis  and 
^Bopatrm,  Dodthcus,  who  said  he  was  a  pnust  and 
Leritei  and  Ptolemy  his  turn,  brought  this  ^iatle  of 
E%urim,  which  thej  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Lysimachus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jer«- 
Hdem,  had  interpreted  it*'  [Apoc.  xi.  1].  This 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  Greek  version  of  EUtther,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is  here  meant,^ 
began  to  leign  b.  c.  181.  Though,  however,  the 
interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  make  a  consistent  and  mtelligible  story.  But 
the  iqpoeryphal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in 
some  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible;  the  history 
of  which  is  this:  AVhen  Jerome  translated  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebnw  akme  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then 
added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  staling  where  each  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  aU  with  an  obelus, 
rhe  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  z.  (which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  IXwitheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion, 
he  then  gives  the  Prwamium^  which  he  says  forma 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning 
with  i^hat  is  now  verae  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  di^ointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  x?., 
cvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  oentinuanoe 
of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
m  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  ekMes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
I^ttn  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Proamium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job. 
Its  place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  ctosing  the  historical,  and  Job 
heginnmg  the  metrical  Megilioth,  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith hove  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah, 
doubtlesa  for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the 
very  aneieat  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and 
ealied  C.  Fndtrico-AugfuUvmu^  Esther  immedi- 
ately foOowi  Nehemiah  (included  under  Eedras  B), 
and  precedes  Tobit  This  Codex,  which  contains 
Ihe  apocryphal  additions  to  EsUier,  was  copied 
ftom  one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with 
his  own  hand,  as  fiur  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.^ 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of 
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God.  It  is  fiirther  evident  fiiom  the  othvapoe- 
ryphal  books,  and  additions  to  canonical  ScripCnn^ 
which  appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  the  SoLg  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren,  ^.,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  events  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and 
especially  upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  theii 
bdialf,  probably  as  being  the  httest  manifestations 
of  God's  special  care  for  Israel.  TVaditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  with  additions  according  to  the  fimcy 
of  the  writers.  The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  wluch  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,  or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whose  origin  was  lost  m  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  most  gratified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  somethinfc  of  sacred  authority  (aspecially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  fresh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture,  less  rigidly  fenced  by  the  Hellenistic 
than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.  No  sulgect  would  be 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts  and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  ftom  utter  destruction  by  the  intervention 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  in  their  stead.  Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narrative  according  to  the 
rdigioos  tasto  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who  have  added  florid  architectural  orna- 
ments to  temples  which  were  too  plain  for  thdr 
own  corrupted  taste.  The  account  which  Josephui 
foUows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  further  partio- 
ulars,  as,  t.  g.  the  name  of  the  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai; 
other  passages  fi^>m  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  reUting  to  Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  speech  to  Haman,  te. 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  version  that  Athanasius  {FeaL 
Epist.  89,  Oxf.  transl.)  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the 
book  of  Esther  to  the  non-canonical  books;  and 
this  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of.  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  books  Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  ^.  m  those  of  Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Naziauxen,  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth,  or  Esdras  ^  (see  Whit*- 
ker,  Disffut,  on  II.  8cr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58;  (3osin 
on  the  Canon  of  Scr.  p.  49,  50).  Or^gen,  singo- 
lariy  enough,  takes  a  different  line  in  his  Ep.  to 
Africanus  (Gpp.  i.  14).  He  defends  the  canon- 
idty  of  these  Greek  additions,  though  he  admits 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  His  sole  ai>|pmient, 
unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  churches,  an  argument  which  embraces 
equally  all  the  apocryphal  books.  Africanus,  in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jax>me  did  later. 
Hie  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  s:iys  that 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 


>  Be  is  the  same  as  Is  frequently  mentlooed  in  1 
Hmoo.  ;  e.  g.x.  67,  zl.  12 ;  ef.  Joseph.  Am.  xlli.  4,  §  1, 
(,  sad  Clinton,  F.  H.  Ui.  p.  888.  Doaitheus  seems  to 
so  a  Qrsek  verstoa  of  Mattlthlah ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a 
•oounon  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

«  •  The  position  of  the  book  of  Sither  ir  the  Tail- 
san  fmwuseript  is  very  (ttflRraent  ftom  that  which  It 
■OS  In  ihe  Yatkan,  or  rather,  Boman  editum  (1687), 
SMPtiocisa  above.  In  the  Tatloao  manujuript^  bra 
ind  Jfehenilah  (united  in  one  book  as  2d  Mxas)  are 
WDsedlaiely  followsd  by  the  whota  wriss  of  pottieal 


hotckM  (as  disdnguisbed  from  the  pTopkttical)^  ruaartjf 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eoclesisstes,  Omtlclos,  Job,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Boclciriastleus.  Then  come  Esther,  Judith, 
Tout,  followsd  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  gnalsf 
prophets.  (See  farther,  under  BIBU^  p.  805,  nots  % 
Amer.  ed.).  The  Cbdex  FW  terieo-Aufuslania  Is  a  part 
ot  the  same  manuscript  as  the  Cbdex  Smattiem^  pab 
Ushed  by  Tischendorf  In  1862.  A. 

c  (f  Thta  book  of  Sither,  or  sixth  of  BidiM,  as  It  If 
placed  In  some  of  the  m^t  aneieat  copies  of  ths  Tvl 
flats."  —  Imi's  DUsert.  on  %i  EtdroM  p  26 
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Brther  wis  to  be  included  in  the  Canon,  aome  an- 
Ihon  affirming,  and  lome  denying  it.  lie  ailer- 
waxdB  qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  that  at  all 
events  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doubtful.  Six- 
tus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, spaka  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  c( 
Jerome,  as  *<  ladnias  bine  hide  quorumdam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,'*  and  thinks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  torn  Josephus,  but  this  last  opinion 
Is  without  probability.  The  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Josephus  cites  them  (ArU.  xi.  6)  show 
that  they  had  already  in  his  days  obtained  eunency 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  book 
of  lather;  as  we  know  firom  the  way  in  which  he 
cites  other  apocryphal  books  that  they  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost 
For  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josqihus  de- 
rived his  stories  about  Moses,  about  l^ballat,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  and  the  meeting  of 
the  high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great  But 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvdlous 
purity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strong  light,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  h  it  uninteresting  to  observe 
how  the  relaxation  of  the  .peculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and  Givek 
names,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  less 
jealous,  and  ci>n;9equent]y  a  less  trustworthy  guard- 
ianship of  thf  ir  great  national  treasures,  "  the  ora- 
elesofGod." 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Script,;  Wolf's  BiU.  Ihbr,  u.  88,  and  patsim; 
Hotting.  Tkesaur.  p.  494;  Walton,  Prokg.  ix.  § 
13;  Whitaker,  Duput.  of  Script,  ch.  nU.;  Dr.  O. 
F.  Fritzsche,  Ztadtze  zum  Buck  Esther  Qn  the 
Kurzgtf.  exeg.  Hnndb.  zu  den  Apok,  des  A,  7., 
rjef.  i.  (1851)] ;  Baumgarten,  de  Fide  Lib.  Eithtra 
IHal.  Sax.  1839],  <fec.  A.  C.  H. 

^  M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fide 
Lib,  Estherte,  &c.,  has  an  exceOent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Herzog's  Henl-Encyk.  iv.  177- 
185  (1855).  We  make  room  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  name 
ik  God  in  the  book,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  less 
iurprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  is 
so  full  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
■nd  nations,  and  also  the  power  of  that  faith  in  the 
mueen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
so  hopeftd,  enduring,  and  triumphant.  The  his- 
t<»ical  credibility  of  the  events  related  in  the  book 
is  well  attested,  and  at  present  generally  acknowl- 
edged (see  Win.  Bibl.  Renlw.  i.  350).  Prof.  Stuart 
nys  very  truly:  '•  The  fact  that  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  oome  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certainly  that  the  mmn  events 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther  happened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  tlie  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  prove  that  we  separated  from 
UfWt  Britam,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Esther  was  an  essential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  Purim.''  See  his 
Hittoiy  and  Defence  of  the  0,  T.  Canon,  p.  357. 
[Purim.]  It  u  interesting  to  observe  the  self- 
Mseiting  character  of  truthfuhiess  which  the  Script- 
are  namtive  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
inn;  contemporary  sources  in  Dean  Milman's  sketch 
if  the  events  {ffig'o^  of  the  Jem,  i.  472-477, 
.  ed.). 
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The  !ater  oommentaion  or  exposHon  mt  Urn 
theau,  Die  Backer  Esra,  Necktmia  u,  Eakr  tri 
Utri  (1862,  Uef.  xvil.  of  the  Kurtyef.  exeg,  ffandb 
zum  A.  T.)y  containing,  with  a  commentary,  a  tul 
critical  introduction  to  the  book;  Oppert,  Comm 
hist,  et  pkiL  du  Litre  d Either^  (tapris  la  Itcturt 
dei  interiptions  perteM  (Paris,  1864),  a  smaO 
pamphlet;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  The  Book  of  Ettker, 
in  his  Boly  Bible,  tciih  Notes  and  Introduction*, 
ill.  367-384  (1866);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  Lecture*, 
Eaporitory  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Edln.  1859).  Bishop  Hall  (Conten^tums,  Ac^ 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founded  on  portions  oS 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Thomas  M*Cric*8 
lACtvres  on  the  Book  of  Esiher  (Edin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  Prof.  Douglas  (art.  Esther  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Imp.  Bible  Did,)  for  **  comprehensivenesi, 
brevity,  and  raciness.'* 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
book,  and  for  different  opinions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader  may  further  consult  Uavemick, 
Handb,  der  EinL  in  das  A,  TesL  ii.  361  fiT.,  tnna- 
lated,  with  additions  from  other  souroes,  in  the 
Christian  Rev,  for  Sept   1848;   Keil,  Lekrb,  d. 
hisL-kriL  EinL  u.  s.  w.,  2«  Aufl.,  pp.  468-47^ 
Bleek,  EinL  in  das  A.  Test,  pp.  401-409;  Ewald 
Gesch,  d,  Volkes  Isr,  iv.  296  ff.  (d«  Ausg.);  Hen- 
feld,  Gesch,  d,  Volkes  Jisrael,  U.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son,  Jntrod.  to  the   Old  TesL  ii.  151-173;   and 
Kuenen,  ffisL  crit.  des  livres  de  tAnden  Ttsf , 
trad,  par  Piemn,  i.  523-534.  H. 

Err  AM  OS^'^lg  [lair  of  wild  beasU] :  Ah^; 
[Comp.  'Er^i;  Aid.  'Hr^:]  Etam).     L  A  vil- 

hige  O^n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  six.  7) 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  finom 
the  het  that  the  number  of  places  Is  summed  as 
five,  though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  all  to  lure  been  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  AnL  v.  1,  §  22). 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was:  — 

2.  [Airtiy;  Vat^  Away;  Alex.  Atrayt;  Comp. 
^Erd^,]  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
by  Keboboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  potitioa  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
which  the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60, 
*'  Thecoa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethtehem,  Pfa*- 
gor  and  Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  are  shown  be 
low  for  believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  beej 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam 
beuig  one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminenoes  whidi 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  the  spring 
of  En-hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains 
which  lia\-e  procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fiune.  Foi 
here,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ant 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Tabnudists,  were  the  souroes 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  tho 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfbot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  [Alrdfi;  Vat  -rav;  Comp.  'Ht<{/*.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's  descendants 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  the  pbet 
named  above  (2),  Bethkhem  being  mentioned  la 
the  following  verse. 

Err  AM,  THE  ROCK  (01^^  TShQ:  t 
ir^rpa  'Hrdfi,  for  Alex,  see  below;  Joseph.  Ah4m 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rodt  (i 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela")  uitr  a 
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(^^yP :  A.  V.  ••  top  "),  of  which  Sam- 
Km  nlirad  after  liis  daughter  nf  the  Philiatines,  in 
refCDge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (J*idg.  zr.  8, 11  <>).  This 
DStoral  stronghold  (v^pa  8'  ivrlp  ixyP^t  Joseph. 
AnL  V.  8,  §  8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  J  udah ;  ano 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath- 
Mii,  and  En-hak-lcore  (zt.  9,  14, 17,  19).  These 
names  hvn  aO  fanislied ;  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
liave  been  yet  discovered  within  that  comparatively 
narrow  cirde  to  which  Samson's  exploits  appear  to 
have  been  conflned.  Van  de  Velde  (U.  141)  would 
identify  Lehi  with  Lddyth,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Beer-sheba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it  'Hie  name  Etam,  however,  was 
hdd  by  a  city  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (3  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  eztivmdy  uneven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modem  Urtnt.  Hone  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
adventure  of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant 
fh>m  Timnah  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him ;  for  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  fVom 
Philistia,  they  had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  thdr  great  enony  king  David.  In  the  abun- 
lant  springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  round  UrUu^  the  cliff  Etam,  Ramath-Iehi, 
and  £n-hak-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.         G. 

inDHAM  [Dp^  from  the  Coptic  atiom, 
u  boundary  of  the  sea,*'  Jabbnski:  &.  xiii.  20, 
'09^fLf  Ales.  O$ofi\  Num.  xxziii.  6,  7,  BovOdy- 
Ktham].    [ExoDas,  the.] 

ETHAN  0^**^  Lfi"^  strong]:  ToieeU;  [in 
1  Chr.  and  Pfe.,]  AlSdu  [Atez.  Ai0ay,  and  so  Vat. 
and  Sin.  in  Ps. :]  Ethan),  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Ethah  the  KzRAHrrE,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ezcdled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  Izzxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  same  brothers  as  before  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  [Darda  ;  Ezrahite.] 
But  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  hare  been  a 
diflferent  person  from 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  vi.,  AlBdfiy  Alex.  Ai0ar:  xv., 
KlBdy,  FA.  in  ver.  17,  AtBofi.]  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushidah;  a  Merarito  Levite,  head  of  that  femily 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Heb.  99), 
and  qnken  of  as  a  *^  singer."  With  Heman  and 
Aiaph,  the  heads  of  the  otlier  two  families  of  I^e- 
vites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(XV.  17, 19).  From  the  feet  that  in  other  passages 
af  these  books  the  three  names  an  given  as  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jedothum,  it  has*  been  conjectured 
ttiai  the  two  names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  sliow  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Esrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix., 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  F^than  so  closdy 
•onnected  in  two  diflfivent  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  iKle^i  Vat  Ai0ar;  Alex.  Ovpi.]  A  Ger- 
rfioiiito  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 


Is  some  uncertainty  about  tb»  text  of  this 
the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  [In  v%r.  8J  Inrart- 


ng  the  vonls  v«p«  rov  x<*M  ^^pov  [r^  ^ct^  ^py], ''  by  I  the  Heb««w. 
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smger  (1  Chr.  vi  43,  Heb.  97).  la  the  vsfCfsed 
genealogy  of  the  Gerdwnites  (ver.  21  of  this  chap.) 
JoAH  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  o' 
Zimmah. 

ETH'ANIM.    [HoMTHS.] 

ETHBA'AL  (758^^  [wUh  Baai,  i.  e 
fevored  by  him,  Gesen.]*:  ['Ictfe/ScuU ;  Alex 
IcMSooA;  Ck>mp.]  'E0/3c(aA;  Joseph.  "MfiaKos 
Eihbnal)^  king  of  Sidon  and  fetber  of  Jcsi^bel,  wifi 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus  {AnL  viii.  13, 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  T}Tians  as  weU 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus  (E<0i$/3aAof),  noticed  by  Meiiandei 
(Joseph,  e.  Ajnon.  i.  18),  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  Pheles,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Eth- 
baal*s  reign  may  be  given  as  about  b.  c.  940-908. 

The  variation  in  the  name  is  easily  explained ; 
Ethbaal=tcifA  Baal  [t.  e.  his  help];  Ithobalus 

(bp9VlH)= j9cia/  with  Aim,  which  U  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.      W.  L.  B. 

ETHER  Oriy  [abundance]:  ledx,  'UB^p; 
Alex.  A^cp  [Alexia  A0cp?],  BtBtp;  [Comp.  'A<r^e. 
"ZB4p;  Aid.  'AB4o,  *EB4p:]  Ether,  Athar),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  low  country,  the  Shije- 
kih  (Josh.  XV.  42)  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  32,  TociiEN  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
Onotnasticon  Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether 
and  as  Jether  (in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
Jattir,  a  city  of  priests  and  containing  friends 
of  Darid  during  his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was 
then  a  oonsider^le  place  (K^uri  fityi<rrri)t  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  Eteni,  very  near  Mal- 
atha  in  the  interior  uf  the  district  of  Daroma,  that 
is  in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron  and  to  the 
east  of  Beer-sheba.  The  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existing  remains;  but 
Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Alhar  in  this  diree- 
tion  (.1/cmoiV,  p.  311).  G. 

BTHICKPIA  (tt?50 :  Aitftoirfa:  A:thwpia). 
Hie  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  «'iEthiopia''  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Cush  '* 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modem  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dofnn,  and  northern  Abyttimft,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  th«* 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
K.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  genenlly  described 
as  the  Ked  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "  Ethiopia "  is  protAbly  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  Egyptian  name  **  Ethaush,"  which 
bears  a  tolerably  dose  resemblanee  to  the  gentlls 
form  » iEthiops; "  the  Greeks  themadves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  eomplezkm  (from  ali9w, 
**to  bum,"  and  ^,  **a  countenance '*).  The  He- 
brews transformed  the  eUinical  designation  "Cush  ** 


the  torrent,"  before  the  mention  of  the  rock  {hr  r^ 
ow^kaif  'Hrifi,].    In  ver.  U  the  reading  stress  will 
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Into  a  territorial  one,  lestrictiiig  it,  however,  in  the^ 
btter  sense  to  the  African  settlementa  of  the  Cush- 
ike  race.  [Cush.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  The j 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
(Ez.  xxix.  10);  aud  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  country  lying  "by  the  side  of**  (A.  V. 
"  beyond  '*)  the  waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
iii.  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astaboras  or  Taceuze,  The  Nile 
descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2, 
"  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled.**  The  He- 
brews seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
**the  land  shadowing  with  wings*'  (Is.  zvili.  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
both  sides,**  the  shadows  falling  towards  the  north 
and  south  at  dlfferait  periods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure which  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (comp. 
the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii.  p.  133,  iifjupiaKtoi; 
Virg.  EcL  X.  68;  PUn.  ii.  75).  The  papyrus 
boats  ("  vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
vere  peculiarly  ad^ted  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  earned  on  men's 
backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
'*  merchandise  "  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  AnL 
viii.  6,  §  5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  fiaet  in  Abyssima, 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;**  xviii.  2,  for 
"  scattered,**  substitute  "  tall " ).  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsoniflsLiess.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  mtended  by  the  term  in  Is.  x\'iii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,**  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking.**  Tlieir  appearance  led  to  their  be- 
ing selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
txxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
»upled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  zxi.  16);  but 
elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African  nations, 
particularly  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  3,  4, 
xliii.  3,  xlv.  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud 
(Es.  xzx.  5),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chr.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
Stbflsans  were  the  most  powerfiiL  [Seba;  Suk- 
sim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
ihat  of  Egypt  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. The  first  Egyptian  king  who  govomed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  named 
Onrtasen  I.,  the  iSesmtris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the 
Xnith  dynasty  ratired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Na- 
iiata;  and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  XYIIIth 
4nd  XlXth  dyiuuties  exercising  a  supremacy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins 
if  which  still  exist  at  Semnek^  Amada^  SolebA 
AboommbeiyVadJebtlBerkeL   The  tradition  of  the  I 
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■oceeasAd  ezpeditkm  of  Moms  agaiiMt  the  Ei\A 
opians,  reoonled  by  Joeephns  (AtU.  ii.  10),  wai 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Ethiopians  at  that  period  of 
their  history.  The  XXIId  dynasty  still  heki  sway 
o\-er  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  fi>nning  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak*s  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  hb  suc- 
cessor Osorkon  apparently  described  as  Zerah  **  the 
Ethiopian*' (2Chr.xiT.  9).  The  kings  of  the  XX  Vth 
dynasty  were  certainly  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  time  Lower 
Egypt  also,  from  their  northern  capital,  Napata. 
Two  of  these  kings  are  connected  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely,  So,  probably  SebichuSy  who  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4), 
and  Tirhakah,  or  7\irctis,  who  advanced  against 
Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9).  1  he  prophets  appear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians  as  occurring 
about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  particularly  to 
the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that 
Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Eg}'pt,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the 
Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  I*tolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  hold- 
hig  the  oflScial  title  of  Candaoe  (Plin.  viL  35),  fadd 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  37.     [Candace.] 

W.  I*  B. 

BTHIOTIAN  Ott?!|3  :  At0(»^:  JSthkps). 
Prt>perly  "Cushite**  (Jet.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxriii. 
7, 10,  12,  xxxix.  16).«  W.  A.  W. 

•  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptized  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  betwem  Jerusalem 
and  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26  0".).  [Beth-zur.]  Whether 
he  was  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia  (comp.  Aets  ii.lO),ha8  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  A]BiAvtt¥  (same  verse)  belongs  naturally 
to  KlBio^i  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  case 
the  hitter  must  refer  to  his  Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  proselytos,  as  well  as  foreign 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worahip  at  the 
great  festivsls  (see  John  xii.  20;  Acts  ii.  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  ui  the  strict  import  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  its  secondary  or  offidal  sense  as 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely;  for 
in  the  latter  case,  hvpAmis  which  follows  wooM 
be  superfluous.  His  ofiice  under  Candacb  (which 
see)  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain  {ht\  irdaiis  r^a 
yd(ns)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

The  Ethiopian  was  reading  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  <^  the  Messianic  predictions  vHieo 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
hod  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  death  of  Jemis  and 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  the  claim  put  forth  by 
the  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  tlM 
eriftwiflft  of  a  numerous  party  who  acknowledged 
him  in  that  character.     Ilence  he  may  have  lieeo 


a  •  In  Acts  viU.  27,  Al9(b^  u  strtetty  "  athtopka 
and  not  *'man  of  ROkfovia"  (A  ?.).     Bes  CAiraaoi 
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KhMiniDg  tbs  propheoiM  ni  Che  moment  of  Philip's 
ippKMwh  to  bun,  with  referaoM  to  the  qoertiou 
bow  frr  thej  had  been  aooompliihed  in  the  history 
3f  the  penoQ  oonoerning  whom  such  reports  had 
reached  him.  fhe  extraordinaiy  means  wliich  God 
employed  for  biioging  the  two  strangert  into  ooii- 
oection  with  each  <^er,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Ethiopian  embraced  the  gospel,  certainly 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  tnith.  Tnulition  adds  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  ludich,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  fint  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia.  It  is 
sertain  thai  Christianity  existed  there  at  an  early 
period,  but  its  introduction,  says  Neander,  cannot 
be  tneed  to  any  connection  with  his  hdiors. 

H. 

ETHIOTIAN  WOMAN  (n^O^S :  aWw 
wi^ca:  jSithiopUsa),  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moees, 
is  so  described  in  Num.  zii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
nid  to  hare  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moees  mairied  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

W.  A.  W. 

BTmOTIANS  (tr^S,  Is.  xz.  4;  Jer.  xhL 

9;  '^tj^  :  Al0(<nF€Si  ^tkiopia^  jEthiopa).  Prop- 
erly ^  Cush  **  or  (*  Ethiopia  "  in  two  passages  (Is. 
zx.  4;  Jer.  zlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  *' Cushites,**  or 
bhabitanta  of  Ethiopia  (S  Chr.  xU.  3,  xiv.  13  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  iz.  7; 
Zeph.  ii  la  [Acts  vlu.  27]).     [Ethiopia.] 

W.  A  W. 

ETH'MA  CeM>  r^^  Oo/m;]  Alex.  Noo/ui: 
AVi6e»),  1  Esdr.  ix.  36;  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Nebo  in  the  panllel  list  of  Esra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (IjrjM  Qri/l,  Aire]:  »E<rflai^; 
[Vat.  'X€¥vmv\  Onnp.  *£0y((y;]  Akx.  Etfydli: 
Ethnan\  a  descendant  of  Judah;  one  of  the  sons 
3f  I  lelah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  ^  the  fiither  of  Tekoa  ** 
(1  Chr.  iy.  7). 

•ETHNARCH   (2  (or.   xi.   32).      [Gov- 

ElOIOlt,  11.] 

ETH^I  0?r|M  immifieenty.  Afturf,  [Vat] 
Akx.  AtfoKfi:  Aikanai)^  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one 
of  the  fore&then  of  Anph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
41,  Heb.  26). 

BXTBU'LUS  (E0/3ov\os  [of  good  oountd, 
pmefefii]),  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St 
Paul  (2  Tim.  hr.  21). 

EtJSR'OETES  (E&ffp7^f,  a  benefador: 
PtoUmcntt  Everffetes)j  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  e,  and  Stallb. 
odT  2oe.)  in  Greek  stales,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
pnblie  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious  as  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title  was 
bLtne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  PtoL  III.,  Euergetes 
.,  B.  a  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Eueigetcs  II., 
.  a  (170)  146-117.  The  Euen;retes  mentioned 
hi  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  has  been  identified 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different  views 
kdcen  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Ecclesiasti- 
cus:  Jiaua  son  of  Sikach.]  B.  F.  W. 

EU'MENES  II.  iZlf^4rns  [wJldiMpoud, 
b'«/]),  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  fether 
Attaloi  L,  B.  c.  197,  ftom  whom  he  innerited  the 
)npor  and  allianoe  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
Aatioobus  the  Great  he  rendered  the  most  important 
isrHces  to  the  growing  republic;  and  at  the  battlo 
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of  Magnesia  (b.  a  190)  commanded  bia  eooliiigBDl 
in  person  (Just.  zxzi.  6,  5;  App.  5yr.  84).  ARei 
peace  was  made  (b.  c.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome 
to  daim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty;  and  the  Senate 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
and  the  Thradau  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44;  Polyt 
xxii.  7;  Li  v.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Romr 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  be  is  said  to  hare  entertained  treason- 
able  correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25);  and  aftei 
the  defeat  of  Perwus  (b.  c.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  tc 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned,  but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  ofl^ 
insuperable  difficulties.  **  The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  **  the  country  of  India  and  Media^  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Aatiochus)  feirest  countries 
{krh  r&¥  KoAX.  x^P^*^  ahro  v)"  Various  con- 
jectures hare  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi* 
ous  errors;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mytia  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 

(**DD  for  ^*lt),  Michaeli*),  it  is  not  equally  easy 

to  explain  the  orighi  of  x^pov  rV  'If^iietiy-  It  is 
barely  possible  that  ^ItfSue^p  may  hare  been  sub- 
stituted for  ^ItgyuHiP  alter  M7i9(ay  was  afa^eady 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exey,  Handb,  ad  loc. ;  Wems* 
dorf,  Defde  LUnr,  Mace.  p.  50  ff.;  but  they  have 
Uttle  pbmsibility.  a  F.  W. 

EU'NATAN  (*Enwr(iy;  Alex.  £Ava0ay: 
Ennagam\  1  Esdr.  viii.  44.     [Elnatham.] 

*  This  ibrm  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  may  be 
a  mere  misprint  for  Ennatan,  the  reading  of  the 
(jenevan  version  and  the  Bishops*  Bible.         A 

EUNFOE  (EiWmi  [kcpfnly  victorUma]), 
mother  of  Timotheus,  2  Tim.  1.  5 ;  there  spoken 
of  as  possessing  unfeigned  faith;  and  described  hi 
Acts  Td.  1,  as  a  yw^  *Iou6a/a  wtor^.      H.  A. 

EUNUCH  (D'»"jp:  sivoCxoj,  BXailoi  - 
tpadog  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "eunuch," 
"  officer,"  and  *^  chamberlain,"  apparently  as  though 
the  word  intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  always  mutilated).**  The  original  Hebrew  word 

(root  Arab.  itMyuw)  impolma  esse  ad  venerem, 

Geaen.  s.  v.)  dMrly  implies  the  incapacity  which 
mutilation  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  all  the 
ckuues  mentioned  in  Matt  xix.  12,  not  signifying, 
as  the  Greek  cui^oSxor,  ui  office  merely.  The  law, 
Deut.  xxiil.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,** 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  ■'  their  sons  " 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18;  Is.  xxxix 
"  pnasibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vL  32),  not 
only  of  tender  age  (when  a  non-devdopment  of 
beard,  and  feminine  mould  of  limbo  and  modulatios 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty,  wnich  there  occurs  at  an  cariy  age.  Phya- 
kdogical  considerations  lead  to  the  loppoiltioo  thai 


u  So  Whistoo,  Joseph.  Ant.  s.  10,  |  2,  dot* 
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m.  the  kiter  case  a  remnant  of  animal  feeUog  ia 
left;  which  may  explain  Fxsclos.  xz.  4,  xxx.  20 
(oomp.  JttT.  n.  360,  and  Mart.  vi.  67;  Philoatr. 
ApoiL  Tyora.  i.  37;  Ter.  Aur.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a 
Kzual  ftmction,  though  fruitleaa,  is  implied.  Bus- 
bequius  (£jp.  iii.  122,  Ox.  1660)  aeems  to  ascribe 
the  absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial character  of  the  mutilation ;  but  modem  surgery 
would  rather  assign  the  earlier  or  later  period  of 
the  operation  as  Uie  real  explanation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Toumefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed. 
Par.  1717,  Unties  a  fltw  de  ventre) ;  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  The 
*i  officer  "  Potiphai'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  86,  xxxix.  1,  marg. 
** eunuch")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  "  captain  of  the  guard ; "  and  in  the  As- 
ijrian  monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  aome- 
limes  armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as  offici- 
ating in  religious  ceremonies  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
224-6,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  &ce  and  double 
ohin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  Chaitiin 
{Voyages  ea  Perse,  ii.  283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711) 
spedcs  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operatioii  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  mazriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  sup- 
posable.0  (See  Grotius  on  Deut.  zxiii.  1 ;  oomp. 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab.  i.  290.)  Nor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarous  social  standard 
to  thhik  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  royal 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  later  age,  if  they  showed  an 
i^itness  for  such  preferment.  Thjs  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  ^.,  might  then  perhaps 
be  mmiified,  or  might  gradually  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  (Spriest  of  On,*'  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Maroell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels^ 
part  ii.  §  1,  13;  Busbeq.  Ep.  i.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  restmg  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  ifryoMa  lfit|a;ya  of  its  despotism  or 
ill  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential 
of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 


a  The  Jewish  traditloa  Is  that  Joseph  wu  made  a 
ranmh  on  his  flnt  introduotion  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
lbs  aceioatiim  of  Potiphar's  wife,  his  marriage  and 
lh»  birth  ol  hii  children,  are  related  subsequently 
ivithout  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Pseudqion. 
Ml  Gen.  xxrJT.  1,  xli.  60,  and  the  details  given  at 
czzlz.  13. 

ft  Wilkinson  {Ane.  E^ypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
sdBvehs  In  Bsypt  Herodc  tns,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
his  statement  as  raitai  Is  Egyptian  monogamy  ; 
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[  Henoe  they  haw  In  all  ages  frequently  riasB  to  hlgl 
'  offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  Mehief "  ^  of  the  ea|^ 
bearers  and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  wen  eonncha 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  thefar  inferiof 
agents  need  not  have  been  ao  {Gim.  xl.  1).  The 
complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  IsracL,  and 
latteriy  «  of  Judah,  to  the  neighboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominenoe 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  zxiii.  11,  xzv.  19; 
Is.  Ivi.  3,  4 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  zxzriii.  7,  xli. 
16,  Iii.  25).  lliey  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
relations,  either  military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of 
war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly  ooantabal- 
ancing  inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  as- 
sociated, as  we  mostly  recognise  them,  with  women 
and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saria,  m 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  togeChei 
with  other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  Sindlarly, 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-marriage 
to  n^tiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Meheter,  or  chamberiain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (oomp. 
Chardin,  iii.  37;,  and  of  another,  originally  a 
Geoi|pan  nrisoner,  who  officiated  as  supreme  judge. 
Fryer  {TYaveli  in  India  and  Persitt,  1698)  and 
Chardin  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in 
humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which 
they  exercise;  Clarke  ( Travels  in  Europe,  ^.,  part 
ii.  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  thoM 
whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  number 
of  them  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  denth, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  fieM.  unless  the 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run 
before  the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when 
abroad,  crying  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  8,  14 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  wt3L 
known  to  be  the  repression  of  courage,  gentleneaa 
shame,  and  remorse,  the  developmoit  of  malice,  and 
oftoa  of  melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide 
The  favorable  description  of  tbem  in  Xenopboo 
{I  e.)  is  overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confimwd 
by  modem  observation.  They  are  not  more  liaUe 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fal- 
lows the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  took. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  in&ncy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputation. 
Chardin  (ii.  285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  sur- 
vives; and  Clot  Bey,  chief  physician  of  the  Paaha, 
states  that  two  thirds  die.  Burckhardt,  therefore 
{livb,  p.  329),  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the 
operation  is  only  fatal  in  about  two  out  of  a  hundred 
cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fldfillment  of  2  K.  xx.  17, 18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  oourse  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi. 


but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they  sesn 
at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselveB  ecMieaHloaa 
(«ft.  181).  From  the  general  beardless  chaimotsr  cf 
Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  proocunoe  whelt  at 
any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculptures  or  not. 

c  2  Chr.  zxviii.   1,    is  remarkable  as  ascnouig 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  It  be  doubted 
that  Solomon^s  polygamy  made  them  a  Deeassary  eoo 
seqnenee ;  but  In  ttie  state  they  do  not  seem  to  lia*n 
played  an  hnporluit  put  at  this  period. 
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l,il,xr.  7,  §i),MhadabotWof  Queeo 
QndMe(ActeTui.  27;.  MichaeUs  (u.  180)  ngardi 
Ihmi  M  the  proper  oonieqaeDoe  of  the  groas  [»lyg> 
amy  of  the  Eut,  although  his  Airther  remark  that 
thej  tend  to  balaoce  the  aesual  dispti^nty  which 
meh  monopolj  of  women  caiues  U  kn  just,  since 
the  coantries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
pnrpoie  are  not  commonly  thoee  which  fumith 
male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  danee  mentioned  in  Matt  zix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  otganiaition,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origan  (Euaeb.  £ccL  HuL  vi.  8),  is  sn  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  ro-ealed  precept  (see 
Schottgcn,  Hot,  Heb,  i.  159).  Bat  a  figurative 
Knse  <2  f  ^roSxov  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
poHiUe. 

In  the  A.  y.  of  Esther  the  word  **chamberbun  *' 
(maig.  ** eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 

D^")^  »  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii. 
90  and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
an  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acta  xii.  20  rhv  M  rov  koit&¥os  rod  fiaaiKdns 
may  mean  a  "  chamberlain  *'  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Turkey 
(ti.  659),  in  honor  of  P.  i£liu8  Alcibiades,  **chara- 
beriain  of  the  emperor"  (^irl  KoirAyos  Xtfi.)j  the 
epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word 
Mrpowps  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  **  steward  " 
(e.  g.  Matt  xx.  8;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the 
one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  ftirther  information,  Salden,  Otia  TheoL  <U 
EwMdiU  [and  Winer's  Recdw.  ait.  FerscAmttene], 
may  be  consulted.  H.  U. 

•  EUNUOH,  ETHIOPIAN.  [Ethiopian 
EumrcH.] 

•  BUCXDIA.     [EuoDiAs.] 

BUODIAS  {iMtaia  [Steph.,yra^an<;  E^^. 
Sto,  Elz.  Griesb.  Lachm.  Tisch.,  with  all  the  uncial 
MSS.,  protperou»1\  ^  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(PhiL  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Goodia  [as  in  the  Genevan  ven.],  that  being  the 
Bominattve  case  of  Evw8(ay.  The  two  persons 
whom  St  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  aocord- 
aaoe  are  both  women,  referred  to  in  the  following 
vene  by  ajbrcut  and  aTriKfs«  H.  A. 

•  The  A.  y.  in  PhiL  iv.  8  does  not  bring  out 
this  lelation  of  o^oTs  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
itead  of  ^  help  those  women  which  labored,"  Ac., 
the  rendering  should  be  *«help  them,"  i.  e.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  '*  which  hbored,"  Ac. 
The  conjecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
tamiot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Most  of  thoee  who 
.-eeognize  an  order  of 'deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
tnurch,  t!ilnk  that  Euodia  befonged  to  that  order. 
'Dkaooiixm]  H. 

BUPHBATES  (PH^ :  Lif^pdrrisi  Enphm^ 
4)  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
Mement  being  *ti,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  nt,  in  Zend 
h^  and  in  Greek  tl\  and  the  second  element  bemg 
fra^  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is 
thm  **  the  good  and  abounding  river.*'  It  is  not 
ispobable  that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was 
«Mi  shortened  to  its  mxlem  fonn  of  FnHy  which 
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isattnott  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  eix- 
preeaes.    But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 

Kble  by  the  term  "^H?^*  han-nSMr^  i.  e.  'the 
river,"  the  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the 
short4tved  torrents  of  PaiesUne.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  tenn,  see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  App. 
§34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  hugest,  the  fongest,  and 
by  fiur  the  most  important  of  the  riven  of  western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  hi  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  DomU,  25  miles 
N.  £.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Soi;  the  other  on  the  nortbeni 
s^w  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Tagli^  near 
the  village  of  DiyatUn,  and  not  fur  frxua  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  hai 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  fint,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  River) ;  the  Utter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
CAa»\  ^-et  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
brandies  flow  at  fint  towards  the  west  or  aouth- 
west,  passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-dis- 
tricts of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kdtbca^Madtn^ 
nearly  in  long.  39^  K.  from  Greenwich,  having  run 
respectively  iOQ  and  270  nllea.  Hers  the  stream 
formed  by  their  combined  waten  is  120  yards  wide^ 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  south- 
ward,  but  in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  prevented  fiom  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  LelMb> 
noo,  which  here  run  panllel  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at  last 
desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in  about  kt  36^ 
turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceeds  in  thi» 
direction  for  above  1000  miln  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  from 
UU  dovmwards,  is  through  a  k>w,  flat,  and  alluvial 
phun,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  above  HU^  and  from  thence  to  SumtUai 
(Samosata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the 
most  part  open  but  hilly;  north  of  SumdscUf  the 
stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mount, 
aina,  and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  mDea,  neariy 
650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distaov 
mora  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  CoL  Chesney 
proved,  for  small  steamen.  The  width  of  the  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  fipom  its  junction  with 
the  Khitbour  to  the  viUage  of  WtraL  It  then 
averages  400  yards,  while  fower  down,  from  Wcrdi 
to  Landum^  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the 
kst  named  pboe  its  width  is  not  more  than  120 
yards,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  dimin  • 
ished  from  an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet 
llie  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  lack  of  tributaries  below  the  Khnbomr^  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigatfon.  The 
river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
already  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  Slself  in  vast 
manhes,  which  every  year  mnro  and  more  oonv 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  the  streanu 
From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  continually 
varying,  and  it  is  doub^M  whether  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  mundation,  any  wvlfoB 
of  the  Euphrates  water  u  poured  into  tbe  &m^ 
Arak 
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The  annual  iniindation  of  the  Euphratei  is  canaed 
D7  the  melting  of  the  boowb  in  the  Armenian  high- 
biiidi.  It  ocean  in  the  month  of  May.  The  riae 
of  the  Tigria  ia  earlier,  aince  it  draina  the  touthem 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chun.  The  Tigria 
ttsucdj  ever  overflowa  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundatea  large  tracta  on  both  aidea  of  ita 
course  from  Hit  downwarda.  The  great  hydraulic 
worki  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ab}'den.  Fr.  8) 
bad  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
pr^Mued  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  chau- 
nela  oyer  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance aa  fluiushing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  peraons, 
probably  merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Herod, 
i.  185).  He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (1.  194)  —  and  mentions  that 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was, 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  be  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable 
size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia. They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to 
Thopsacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  (Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  11).  The 
disadvantage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying return  caigoes  against  the  current.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon, 
snd  the  ownoa  returned  on  foot  to  Aimenia,  tak- 
ing with  them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  3)  that  the 
Gerrheeans  ascerded  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsocus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The 
■pices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  throughout 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  uiter- 
changed  their  most  important  products.  (See 
lAyi^*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon.,  pp.  536-37). 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
lenoc  of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
j^rcat  river,  the  river  Euphrates  *'  to  the  river  of 
Egyi  t  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuter- 
moiny  and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
x>riie  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Oonaan  (Deut  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  from 
in  important  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles it  appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  act- 
ually extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times 
interior  to  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  9).  Here  they  came 
In  contact  with  the  Ha^^ites,  who  appear  upon 
the  middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
»f  the  biter  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who 
ie«?::3  for  the  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  MX 
■^oymetit  of  the  premise,  by  the  rictories  which 
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he  gained  over  Usdadeeer,  king  of  Zobali,  and 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damaseus  (2  Sam.  riii.  3-^ : 
1  Chr.  xviii.  3).  The  object  of  hb  expedition  wai 
"-  to  recover  his  border,"  and  «*  to  stablish  his  do- 
minion by  the  river  Euphrates ;  **  and  in  this  object 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  suooessfol:  in 
somnch  that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  fiither's  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  ">  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (t.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  Umd  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  £^ypt  '*  (1  K. 
iv.  21;  compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  dommion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  formuig  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northeast,  and  (he 
river  of  Egypt  {ton'emt  J£gypti)  to  the  soutliwc  si. 
lliis  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  cis- 
rupUon  of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babjlonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  » Great  River*'  hati 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be 
tween  Assyria  and  the  oo^intry  of  the  HitUtes  (see 
Assyria),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab 
lished  their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bonk.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult; and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  fiicili- 
ties  fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  eaily 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Carchemimi.j 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  iter- 
manent  conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  **  Carchemish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  domuiion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramessid«%  kings.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three  yeoia 
afterwards  the  Ba]>ylonians  —  who  had  inherited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  an 
expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish  "  (Jer.  xlri.  2),  and  recov- 
ered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  ^  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  khig 
of  Babylon  hod  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  Uie  king 
of  EgJ-pk"  (2K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  e\*ents  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  **  Great  River."  It  is 
[ODbably  included  among  the  **  riven  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  ^  remem- 
bered Zion*'  and  "wept"  (Ps. cxxxvii.  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chakliean  **waten'*  and  *«  springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,"  that  shall 
''dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1.  38;  li.  36).  The  fulfill- 
ment of  these  prophecies  bos  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Ciiali>.ka.  The  river  still  brings 
down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  pivdon« 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the  vari- 
ous water-courses  along  which  it  was  In  fmmer 
times  conveyed  are  dry;  the  main  ehaund  has 
shrunk;  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  cleat 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod. 
191:  Xen.  Cyi-op.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  tnmec 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babyfon.     llie  bre\ity  of  Daniel  ^v.  iO,  81)  is  pm 
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%afi§  wiiliciiint  to  aoooant  for  hii  sUenoe  on  Che 
point;  bui  it  mighi  have  been  expected  from  the 
fiiUnen  of  Jeran^ah  (ehs.  L  and  li.)  that  lo  xemark- 
able  a  feature  of  the  aiege  would  not  have  eioaped 
mention.  We  muat,  howew,  remember,  in  the 
fint  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purpoedy  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  coi^unctuHi  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  dty  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expreesion,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version —  ^  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 

li.  39).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (n*li;^79) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
en" (comp.  Judg.  ill.  28);  and  the  whole  passage 
may  best  be  translated,  **  the  ferries  are  seized  "  or 
**  occupied ; "  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
oniinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Jiuphrnttt  ExpedUum,  vol.  i.;  and 
fw  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
Chaldmi  and  Susiani,  See  also  KawUnson's  He^ 
rodu^uSj  voL  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
B'Uyylon^  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  R. 

EUPOL'EMUS  (Zuw6\€iAos  [jfood  in  war]), 
the  **son  of  John,  the  son  of  Acoos"  ('Affjciis; 
cf.  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  iftc.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
Rome  by  Judas  Maccabieus,  cir.  b.  c.  161  (1  Biacc. 
viii.  17;  2  Blacc.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  10,  §  6). 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the 
lame  name  (Eoseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  c  Apion.  i.  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
dt  Vir.  JUuitt:  38).  B.  F.  W. 

EUBOCTLYDON  (E&poicAi^r  [Lschm. 
Treg.,  with  A  B*  Sin.,  Z&peug6\»v  '•  Euro- 
aqmlo]),  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the 
gale  of  wind,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  circumstances 
of  this  gale  are  described  with  much  particularity ; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Levant.  In 
'Jie  first  phM»  it  came  down  from  the  island  (kot* 
ivr^r))"  and  therefore  must  have  bk>wn,  more  or 
MS,  fit>m  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
.long  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
n  the  way  from  Faik  Havkns  toward  Phisnice. 
Bo  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  after  leaving  Fair  Ka- 
rens with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  la  with  "  a 
strong  northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  **  (Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipweck  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  pp.  97,  245  [p.  101,  ed.  of  1866]).  Next, 
the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  (rv^mic^r,  A.  V.  "tempestuous"); 
and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales  in  the 
Levant  as  being  generally  "  accompanied  by  terrific 
<usts  and  squaUs  from  those  high  momitains** 
\Ufe  and  EpUtU*  of  SL  Paul,  1856,  u.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voya^  before  us  (xxvii.  13,  14)  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart, 
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R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  ArrhJpsiegii 
that  *«  it  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
with  southeriy  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  '*  (Purdy's  SaiUng 
Diredory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("the  fourteenth  night,"  27),  the  overd'^uded 
state  of  the  sky  ("  neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing,** 
20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  (rhv  &rr6p,  xzviii.  2)  could  easily  be  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times  (see  Voy. 
and  Sh^rtck,  p.  144;  Lift  and  Epp.  p.  412) 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to 
Claijda  (xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  a-as  felt 
that  she  would  be  driven  into  the  Afiican  Syrtis 
(ver.  17).  Combining  these  two  circumstances  with 
the  feet  that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phcenioe  when  the  storm  began  (ver.  14), 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N.  £.  or  £.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  hi  harmony  with 
the  natural  sense  of  'E.upoK^Kuv  {EuivaquUOf 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by 
Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MBS. ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text, 
more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading 
and  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KaKoifuyoi 
EvpoicA^Swr)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  wunl 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Deau  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  cvpair^Awv, 
but  that  the  Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  Uie 
LaUn  termination,  corrupted  the  word  into  tvpoif 
A^«y,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.     [Wi.\i»8.] 

J.  S.  II. 

EUTYCHUS  {ECtvxos  [foi-tunaU]),  a 
youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  wui- 
dow,  and  having  fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  a-as 
discoursing  for  mto  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle.  The  plain  state- 
ment, IjftOn  y9Kp6sy  and  the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  De  Wette,  Meyer 
and  Olshausen,  who  suppose  that  animation  was 
merely  suspended.  H.  A. 

*  In  his  later  editions  {ApottelgachichUy  1854 
and  1861),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opinion,  and 
declsres  ftdly  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  the  fell, 
and  httice  was  restored  to  life  by  a  mirade.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
fell,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  either  over  the  street  or 
over  the  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
he  fell  from  **  the  third  story  **  upon  the  hard  earth 
or  pavement  below.  The  lamentation  of  those  pres- 
ent  {OopufiturBtj  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  fitrra  in  ver.  12.  H. 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
AposU^  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  oiganization  and  practical 
working  of  the  church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  Hie  meaning  of  the  name,  ^  the  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tklings,*'  seems  common  to  the  woili 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
11  the  ffuoyvsAitrrcU  appear  on  the  one  hand  after 
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At  Av^tfT«\oi  and  wpo^^rnu;  on  the  other  before 
the  voifi4¥€s  end  9i8c((rjca\o<*  AjBsuming  that  the 
ApoeHee  here,  whether  limited  to  the  Twelve  or 
not,  are  thoee  who  were  looked  oo  as  the  special 
delf^gatea  and  representatives  of  Christ,  and  there* 
fore  higher  than  all  others  in  their  authority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were  men  speaking  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  were 
mighty  in  their  efl^ts  on  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, it  would  follow  that  the  evangelists  had 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  conspic- 
uous, and  so  hr  higher,  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
ystematic  instruction.  This  passage  accordingly 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  —  sent  forth  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such 
preparing  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xzi. 
8.  He  had  been  one  ot  those  who  bad  gone  every 
where,  9tmYY*^t(6fAtvoi  rhw  \6yov  (Acts  viii.  4), 
now  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (viiL  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does 
not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself,  though  the  gilt  of 
prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xzi.  9), 
exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex* 
plained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set- 
tled organization  of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
ooune  presupposed  the  work  of  the  misaiooaxy 
preacher  as  already  aooompUahed,  while  the  tndn 
of  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  bis  mind 
all  who  ware  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  church  universaL  It  foUows  flrom  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  ie7iff6aatitf  rather  than  SiZda- 
Kffxy,  or  xapaicaXuy;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
ihe  glad-tioings  to  those  who  haxe  not  known 
'iiem,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
3f  those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  llm.  iv. 
2,  5-  Timotheus  is  *' to  preach  the  word;**  in 
doing  this  he  is  to  fulfill  "  the  work  of  an  ewigel- 
st"  It  follows  also  that  tlie  name  denotes  a  itx)rk 
Ather  than  an  order.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The 
Apostles,  so  iSur  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. The  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  gos- 
pel "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St.  Paul*s  companions  in  the  work,  and  known 
probably  by  the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  oiganization  of  the 
sfaureh  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  little  informatbn 
IS  to  be  gained  from  later  writers.  Tlie  name  was 
no  fonger  exphuned  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  specially  applied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.  Theoderet  (on  Eph.  iv. 
11)  describes  the  evangelists  (as  they  have  been 
ieaeribed  above)  as  travelling  missionaries*  Chiy- 
lostom,  as  men  who  preached  the  gospel  /i^  wcpi'idr- 
rcf  warruxov.  The  account  given  by  Eusebius 
JI.  E,  iiL  87),  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
igue,  gives  prominence  to  tne  idea  of  itinerant 
iB&Bionaiy  preaching.  Men  "do  the  work  of 
BfMigetists,  leaving  ^leir  homes  to  proclaim  Christ, 
ind  deliver  the  written  gospels  to  those  who  were 
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.gnonnt  of  the  foith."  The  last  (daue  of  tirii 
deacriptkm  indicates  a  change  in  the  wofk,  wUeli 
before  long  afleeted  the  meaning  of  the  wubc. 
If  the  goapiel  was  a  written  book,  snd  the  office  of 
the  evangdista  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  theb 
the  wriien  of  such  books  were  jccn'*  iioxh^  ^^' 
evangelista.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Knsebtna 
{JL  c.)  speaks  of  them,  though  ttw  okl  mea*iing  of 
the  word  (as  in  H.  E.  ▼.  10,  where  he  applies  it  tc 
Pantaenus)  is  not  foigotten  by  him.  Soon  thia 
meaning  so  overshadomd  the  cid  that  (£cjmeL*as 
(Estius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  tl*c 
evangelists  than  as  thoee  who  have  written  a  got- 
pel  (oomp.  HarlesB  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustirtf, 
though  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  suiae,  a( 
timea  rememben  its  earUer  signification  (^i^eni. 
xcix.  and  cdxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  L  c) 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  liturgica. 
langusge  the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  tue 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neauder,  PJlauz.  «. 
LeiL  iiL  5;  Hooker,  E.  P.  bk.  huviu.  7,  9.) 

E.  H.  P. 

EVE  (fTm^  I  e.  Ckawah:  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii 

20,  Zatiii  elsewhere  Zia'-  Heva)^  the  name  given  hi 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  femi- 
nine form  of  the  acyective  "'H,  Umng,  aUve,  which 
more  commonly  makes  H^H;  or  it  may  be  n- 

garded  as  a  variation  of  the  noun  H^H,  wfaieh 
means  Ufe.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  (}en.  ii.  21,  22.  Upon  the  fidlure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  whidi 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  L43rd  (vod 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  foil  upon  him,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  from  hhn,  which  he  foshioned  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Yariooi 
explanations  of  this  narrative  have  been  ofl^nd. 
Perhaps  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  leani 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union: 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  namely,  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  Eve  waa 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  fivbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  8;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 
14).  [Adam.]  The  diflerent  aspects  under  which 
Eve  resided  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  fint 
she  said  "I  have  sotten  a  man  finom  the  Lord," 
["with  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  his  aid?]  or  perhaps,  **  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Ijord,"  mistaking  hiii» 
for  the  Redeemer.  When  tlie  second  was  bom. 
finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel, 
or  vamty.  [Abel.]  When  his  brother  had  slain 
him,  and  she  agun  bare  a  son,  she  called  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  sense  of  Uie  vanity  of  life:  "  For  (}od,"  said 
she,  "hath  .i^pointed  me  another  seed  instead  oi 
Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  aooounl 
of  Eve  ck)ses  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  S.  L. 

B'VI  C^l^  [rftJiVeJ:  eW;  [^'at.  Evf i,  and  » 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  An,  Hevaut),  one  of  the  fiv^ 
kings  or  princes  of  JVlidian,  slain  by  the  IsraeUtes 
in  &e  war  after  the  matter  of  Unal-peor,  and  whosr 
lands  were  aflerwanls  allotted  to  Heuben  (Nun 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).     [Midiax.]     E.  S.  P. 

*  E^  TDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  ff.)  means  »  bit 
of  nb'*  (nji^^n  npO),  meutioued  repeatedly  h 
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Um  Mouunt  of  Jeramkh^s  fletitioui  pmehMe  of  a 
field.  Thu  wM  m  tymbolio  act,  ngnifying  thai 
though  the  threatened  dMolation  must  come,  iJod's 
irocd  of  promiaa  waa  tun,  and  "  bouses  and  fields 
■ad  vinejrards  should  again  be  poseeeeed  in  the 
bnd  "  (Jtf .  xixiL  U).  H. 

B^IL-MBBO'DAOH  C;T1'"»P  ^IS  : 
EtfioA^iopMS^ic  [Vat  -si-],  [Alex.  EvtiompwdaXi 

OuAi^MipaSax  *  ^^-  ^  ^^*i  OuAc8cv«ax^  U 
OvAoi/AoS^X^i  Abyden.  *A4u?iftapovioKos\  Be- 
roi.  E^iA/iafM(8ovxof:  i^'ci6iMrrMiridi),  aooording 
U>  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
lor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from  the  second 
book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  UL  31),  that  in  the  first  jear  of  his  reign  this 
king  had  compassion  upon  his  other's  enemj,  Jehoi- 
achhi,  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had 
iftngiiUhftd  for  thirty-seven  years,  *^  spoke  kindly  to 
him,"  and  gave  him  a  portion  at  his  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  iSe.  He  reigned  but  a  short  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.  c.  661,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
by  Neriglissar  in  b.  o.  656.  (See  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  given  under  Babtlom.)  He  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the 
time  sanignfd  to  him  by  Abydenus  {Fr,  9)  and 
Berosus  {Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar  [Nek- 
oai^-sharbzbb]  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  Evil-Aierodach  provoked  his  &te  by 
biwless  government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  fiither,  and 
the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  R. 

♦  EVIL  SPIRIT.     [Dbmon.] 

•  EXOBLLBNOY  OF  OARMBL,  If. 
oxv.  2.  [Cabxbl,  especially  note,  p.  889,  Amer. 
ad.] 

*  EXOELLBNT,  after  the  Latin  excelUna, 
has  its  older  sense  of  **  surpassing,**  **  transcend- 
ent," m  Dan.  ii.  31  ("brightness  .  .  .  excellent") 
and  2  Peter  i.  17  ("ezMllent  glory").  In  con- 
formity with  that  usage,  we  find  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "  a  grand  ezcdieut  tyrant,"  and  I^ylor  of 
**  ezcdlent  pain." 

"Most  excellent"  (KpdTurros)  as  applied  to 
TlM^ihifais,  Lnka  L  8,  and  to  Felix,  Aeto  nitt. 
96,  is  unquestionably  a  title  of  rank  or  office.  It 
is  the  same  Greek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
•*  noble  '*  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxir.  8,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxvi.  26.     [Thbophilu&]         H. 

•  EXCHANGERS.    [Money-Cuanqkbs.] 

BXOOMMUNIOATION  {kpffiffiUsi  tx- 
conumtmcatio).  Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powen  of  capital 
ponishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  finom  mem- 
benhip,  which  are  exercised  by  political  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.  IfGhiistianityismerelyaphilosoph- 
loil  idea  thrown  intp  the  world  to  do  bisttle  with 
other  theories,  and  to  be  valued  according  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  </  opin- 
ens,  excommunica.  ion  and  ecclesiastical  ^unish- 
BMnts  and  penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable. 
*f  a  society  has  been  instituted  for  maintaining 
my  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
an  neeetWiTf  to  the  existeuoe  of  that  society.  That 
tht  Christian  ehuroh  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
iBoal  •«  kingdom  of  God  "  on  earth,  is  the  deolara- 
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tlon  of  the  Bible  [Chubch]  ;  and  that  the  Jevki 
church  was  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  tcmponl  «r 
ganisatwn  is  clear. 

i.  Jewuh  ExoommmocUiotL  —  The  Jewish  ajji* 
tern  of  excommunication  was  tbreefoM.  For  a  ilnl 
oflbnae  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

'^^'^  {NiddtU).  Rambam  (quoted  by  Ughtfoot. 
Borm  Hebraioia  on  1  Cor,  v.  6),  Morinus  (Dt 
PcmUentia^  iv.  27),  and  Buztorf  {Lexioim,  s.  ▼ 

^^ra)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offenses  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
helnousness  IIK>m  the  oflfeuse  of  keeping  a  fleroe  dog 
to  that  of  taking  (xod's  name  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
{Bab.  \fotd  Katotif  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wuiton  in- 
solence. The  offender  was  first  dted  to  i^pear  in 
court,  and  If  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronounood  —  **  Let  M.  or  N.  be 
under  excommunication."  llie  excommunicated 
person  was  prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  koep  him 
at  four  cubits'  distance.  He  was  aUowed  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or^ 
dinary  maimer.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days;  and  it  was  ext«vded  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  of&nder  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, tensed  Uy3  (cherem),  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  (jod  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxii.  20  [19];  Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties 
were  now  attached.  The  oflfender  was  not  aUowed 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchanng  the  necessaries  of 
lift.  Hie  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  aoeompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  be  fomid  in  the 
u  Curse  ye  Meros  "  of  Judg.  v.  28.    Lastly  foUowed 

Hn^V  {Shnmmdthd)j  which  was  an  entire  cut- 
ting off  fix)m  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 
pouited  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on 
the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  socie- 
ties ei\)oy.  The  case  of  Korah,  DaUiau,  and  Abi- 
ram  (Num.  xvL),  tlie  curse  denounced  on  Meros 
(Judg.  v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamaticm  of 
Ezra  (vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the 
t(  cutting  off  from  the  people"  commanded  for  cer 
tain  sins  (Ex.  xxx.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  4), 
and  the  exclusion  finom  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii,  46;  Num.  xiL  14)  are  more 
,  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  exoommanication 
is  iMou^t  prominently  before  us  in  the  esse  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix.).  '*>  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  thai  he  was  Christ,  ^  should  bis 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
ents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  '*jUid 
they  csat  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out"  (34,  36).    The  expressimis  heie  used 
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refer,  nc  doubt,  to  the  fint  farm  of  oxoommunicA- 
tion  or  mcUuL  Our  Lord  warm  his  diaciplet  that 
they  will  have  to  sufln*  ezoommuiiication  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  (John  zvi.  2);  and  the 
G»r  of  it  is  described  as  suSoScient  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xil.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  exoonuijuni- 
cation  —  «  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  com- 
pany {ib^piffwriy)i  and  shall  reproach  you  {6v€f 
S.'o-ftwiy),  and  cast  out  your  name  as  e>'il  (iKfid?^^^ 
(Tir),  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake.**  The  three 
woids  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  nidiUU,  cheremf  and  skammdUtd.  This  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  throe  stages  wete  already 
formally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  uo 
doubt,  the  wonds  appropriate  to  each  axe  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately.^ 

n.  Chrittian  L'xcommunication,  —  Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  1  Cor. 
V.  11;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  IngtUudon,  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows:  **If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  agauist  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fitult 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  teU  it  unto  the  church :  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  kx)eed  in  hea^-en.*'  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican  —  t.  e.  be  reduced  to 
a  stale  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penally  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

ApOBtoUc  Examfie.  —  In  the  epistles  we  find 
St  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  0>r.  i.  23,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him  exot^ising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  offenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  ^*  Ye  are  pufied  up,  and  have 
not  rather  raounied,  that  he  that  haUi  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you.  For 
I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  judgf>d  already,  as  though  I  were  present, 


«  •  On  the  forms  and  degrees  of  Jewish  ezconuna- 
cSjatlon,  sea  particularly  Baxtorfs  Lex.  Ttdm.  ool. 
),  1808-07,  2466-70.     A  tmnendons  example  of 
thirtm  is  given  (from  Buxtorf)  in  Stuart's  Oomm, 
p.  406,  2d  ed.  (note  on  Bom.  Is  8).    The 
prODonooed  t  n  Spinoia  by  a  Jewish  tilbuial 
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oonceming  him  that  hath  to  done  this  deed,  ia  IIm 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  pom  i  tm 
Loid  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  miio 
Satan  for  the  destnictioD  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  ui  the  day  of  the  Loid  Jesus  ** 
(1  Cor.  V.  2-«).  The  other  case  is  that  of  Hym»- 
neus  and  Aleunder:  « Holding  fidth,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  put  away  concern- 
ing fidth  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is  Uyme- 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme  '*  (1 
Tim.  i.  19, 20).  It  seems  certain  that  these  per- 
sons were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immorality, 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of 
the  expression,  **  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  donbtAiL 
All  agree  that  excommunication  is  contuned  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  Airther  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  committed 
specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioned. 
The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrsae  meaning 
no  more  than  excommunication  may  be  drawn 
finom  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  18.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  "  saints  and  fidthful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse,*'  St  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
"  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  fimm  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  timnslated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son:  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiv^iess 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
ported from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  What  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear 
from  many  other  passages  ui  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  ri.  12 :  **  Put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  (xod,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  de\il;  for  we 
vrrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  ci  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  eflect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  church  than 
by  the  words,  "  d^ver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea 
being,  that  the  man,  ceasing  to  be  a  sulgect  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  ddivered 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  Hiis 
interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  terms 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commission 
which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  :  *<  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  firom  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  (jod,  that  tiiey 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritanee 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  &ith  that  ia 
in  me"  (Acts  xxri.  18).  Here  again  the  act  of 
being  placed  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  church,  a 


in  1666  is  anotbw  nmarkabls  spedmen  of  coning  Ic 
the  name  of  rall^oo.  It  has  been  recently  pubHshec 
in  the  attppUmentwn  to  the  Worta  of  Bfrinoaa  (eaa 
talnlng  hIttierCo  loedlted  traaWsss)  p.  980  ff  (i 
18(B). 
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mmiiieed  to  be  a  tnoalsUon  from  flanmeiw  to 
Ji^i,  firom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Con- 
renely,  to  be  caet  out  of  the  church  would  be  to 
bo  removed  from  light  to  darkneaa,  to  beVithdrawn 
from  God's  govenmient,  and  delivered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (to  Baliamon  and  Zonaraa,  in  Ba- 
tiL  Can.  7;  Eetins,  in  1  Cor.  ▼.;  Beveridge,  in 
Cnn.  ApotL  x.).  If^  however,  the  expreanon 
means  more  than  ezoommuuication,  it  would  im- 
plj  the  additional  exerdae  of  a  special  apostolical 
power,  similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sap* 
phiia  (Acts  v.  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii.  20),  and 
Ely  mas  (xiiL  10).  (So  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotius,  Lightfoot.) 

ApostoHe  Prectpt.  —  In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  disdpline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find 
apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should 
be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  caaei  exeommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  :  **  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  thl5 
epbtle,  note  Hmt  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
him,  that  be  may  be  ashamed*  Tet  eount  him  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother,*' 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Iliess.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  ^*Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  ofienses  coutrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  lu*ard,  and  avoid  them  *'  (Itom.  xvi. 
17).  To  the  Galatians:  **  I  would  they  were  eveii 
cut  off  that  trouble  you  **  (Gal.  v.  12).  Tu  Tmi- 
othy :  ^*  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
«uch  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus 
be  uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
ngect "  (Pit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instmcU  the  hidy 
to  whom  he  addresises  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
recdve  into  her  house,  nor  bid  (jod  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  b^eve  in  Christ  (2  John  10) ;  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Euaeb.  II.  E.  iii. 
28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
i^^nrently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  preeminence,"  as  **  casting  out  of  the 
church,"  t.  e.  reftising  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  (jentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
Chureh  of  Peigamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  ^*suflbring**  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites 
**  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  " 
(Rev.  iL  20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more 
Important  to  our  sul^t.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
GWatians,  St.  Paul  denouuces,  "Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
yoa  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
tet  him  be  aocuiaed  (&ri9c^  tartc)'  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  reoeived, 
tet  him  be  accursed  "  {kM^fta  ttrrt^^  GaL  L  8, 9). 
And  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  *«  If 
my  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
•9  Anathema  Manm-atha"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It 
as  been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  *<  let 
him  be  Anathema,^'  ^  let  him  be  Anathema  Mar- 
m-atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
f  Jewish  excommunication  — the  chtrtm  and  the 
^ammdtAd.     This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  itM^iia  and  hMiifM  have  evidently 
•he  aupe  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  tfai 
Djsaning.    They  express  a  person  or  thing 
ayart,  hid  up,  or  devoted.    But  whereas  a  thing 
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may  beset  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destraelloa, 
the  words,  like  the  Latin  '<sacer"  and  the  Englial 
"  devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses  —  r : 
iani\\0Tptam4¥0P  B*oui  and  rh  iupeopiff/A^yot 
Bc^.  Tne  LXX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writen 
use  the  two  words  ahnnst  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  iydBrifiu  is  applied  to  the  votivi 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  16;  Luke  xxi.  5;  and 
Chrys.  Horn.  xvi.  in  Kp.  ad  Rom.),  and  the  form 
iiMiiBtfia  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  Deut. 
vii.  26;  Josh.  vi.  17,  viii.  13).  Thus  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  an  &yi9cfui 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  J«%ws 
(Rom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  see  the 
force  of  i»Ji$tfui  Haru  in  (jal.  i.  8.  ^  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  Apostle's 
iiyunction,  «*but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  (3od  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Hammond  {in  he.)  paraphrases  it  as  follows:  — 
"  You  are 'to  disdaim  and  renounce  all  communion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  under  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  iLydBtfia  farm 
came  to  be  the  common  exi»ession  empbyed  by 
Councils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  and  its  jMrivileges,  and 
from  the  fovor  of  (jod,  until  he  r^)ented  (see  Bing- 
ham, AnL  xvi.  2,  16). 

The  expression  'AvdBtfia  fiApovoBi^  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  immber  of  in- 
genious expositions.    Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  from  nriM  D'jrj^f  "  cursed  be  thou."     But 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf^  Morinus, 
Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  thammAthA,  They  do  so  by  tiansUting 
shnnun&thA^  <*  llie  Lord  comes."  But  ihammdthd 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Ix>rd  comes  "  (see 
Lightfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fiuicifiil  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 
**  There  is  desolation;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  **  The  Lord  comes." 

Lightfoot  derives  it  from  ntffPf  and  It  probaldy 

means  a  thing  eomluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  **■  The 
Lord  is  come  "  (Chryaostom,  Jerome,  Eatius,  Light> 
foot),  or  ^  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  oflbiider  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  the  separatioD 
was  to  be  in  perpetuity,  **  donee  Dominus  redeat " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  property,  it  would  be  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  Judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (eomp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
iofdiBtfM  lerrof .  And  thus  it  may  be  regard^  as 
holding  towards  It  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  ikammd^d  and  the  chtmn, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  ^  etymcfegieal 
identity  between  the  two  words  thnmmAthA  and 
\  muMran^tha,  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpuncttmtc 
more  steon^y  between  iufdBtfui  and  /sapa^aBdf  and 
read  ^w  MBtfM'  ftapaifaiii  u  &  **  Let  him  be 
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\a%.  The  Lord  wiO  oome."  The  anathema 
md  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(pee  Ler.  zzvii.  88;  Num.  xzi.  8;  Is.  zliii.  88). 

Restoration  to  Commumm.  —  Two  caae«  of  ex- 
sonuntmication  aie  related  in  Holy  Scripture;  and 
In  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is 
ipecially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so. 
The  offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and 
was  OTcrwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St  Paul, 
•till  absent  as  before,  forbids  the  fturther  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
ceive him  back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

The  Natitre  of  £xoommunieatkm  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 
vestigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  s  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church;  (3)  that  its  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the 
protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  sul^ects  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  V.  1);  (6)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  diurch  at  large  (Matt,  xviii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  eodesiastiod  officer  (1  Cor. 
V.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor.  ii.  9), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  (i6.  6);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  Uie  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (^.8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  nsstoration  to  communion  is  granted  {ib. 
7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly  revened 
as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  {ib.  10). 

Practice  of  Ecxommunication  in  the  Postr-Apos- 
'olic  Church.  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonitioa 
0  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  precept  (Tit. 
i5i.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offic.  ii.  27;  Prosper, 
i/e  Vlt.  ContempL  iL  7;  Synesius,  £p.  Iviii.)  If 
tills  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  {iui>opiafi6s\  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  paiticipation  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  was  shut  out  from  the  communion-service, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  the  service 
•f  the  catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  Ep.  Ixxvii. 
id  L'id/iL).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
munication or  Anathema  {warrtK^s  i/^pifffi6s, 
XydBtfia)^  by  which  the  (^fender  was  debarred,  not 
tnly  from  the  eucharist,  but  from  taking  part  in 
lU  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  faithf\il  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  submission,  oflCend- 
ers  were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  penance,  in  which 
they  were  termed,  (1)  rponc^orrcs,  Jiwies,  or 
weepon;  (1)  iiyeitynwai^  omMmtM,  or  hearers; 
(3)  bwowiirroyTts,  tubttrati,  «r  kneelers:  (4)  avir 
<rrcvr«T,  'vnsigitiytet^  or  co-standers;  after  whkh 
ihey  were  tutored  to  communion  by 
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acoompapjed  by  impoaitkii  of  hands.  To  \nat  «■! 
this  branch  of  the  sul^ject  more  minulely  ipoold 
cany  us  beyond  our  legitimate  sphere.  Rderencs 
may  be  iftade  to  Suicer's  Tketaurus  EecUmatA- 
Ctts,  s.  w.  wpiakKmwtSy  Aicp^cwif,  6w^irri*ris, 
iHnrrwru, 

Reftrtncet.  —  Tertullian,  Dt  Pmutentia ;  0pp. 
i.  139,  Lutet.  1634;  S.  Ambrose,  De  PamUenda^ 
Paris,  1686;  Morinus,  De  Pcmitentia,  Antv.  1682. 
Hammond,  Poirer  of  the  Ktye ;  Works,  i.  406, 
Lond.  1684;  Selden,  De  Jure  NaiuraU  et  Gentium 
juxta  DiscipHnam  Hebrworum^  Lips.  1695 ;  Light- 
foot,  lloras  HebrauxB^  On  1  Cor.  v.  6;  Worka,  ii. 
746,  Lond.  1684;  Bingham,  Antiqmties  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  boolu  zvi.,  xviii.,  Lond.  1862; 
Marshall,  Penitentinl  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  Ozf.  1844;  Thomdike,  The  Chwxh^s 
Power  of  Excommunication^  as  found  in  Script- 
ure;  Works,  vi.  21  (see  also  i.  65,  iL  157),  Oxf. 
1856;  Wateriand,  No  Communion  with  Ingmgners 
of  FundamentfiU;  Works,  iu.  456,  Oxf.  1843, 
Hey,  Lectures  in  Divinity^  On  Art  xxxiii.,  Camb. 
1822;  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  224, 
Lond.  1842;  Browne,  Eagxmtion  of  the  ArticUs, 
On  ArL  xxxiii.,  Lond.  1868.  F.  M. 

EXECUTIONER  (n^Q :  airtKovXdrup). 
The  Hebrew  tabbdch  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Tlius 
Potiphar  was  "  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  jail  (Gien.  xL  3).  Nebuzara- 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  *<  captain 
of  the  guard  "  himsdf  occasionally  performed  the 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 
34.  Ne\'ertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  beyond  the  present  position 
of  the  zdbit  of  modem  Egjrpt  (c<Hnp.  Lane,  i.  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it.  It  is 
still  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphai 
chief -cook,  iLp^ifuiytipoS' 

The  Greek  tnrtKovXdrwp  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed fh>m  the  Latin  peculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  onperors 
transferred  to  the  body-^uard,  fh>m  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  W.  L.  B. 

EXILE.    [CApnviTT.] 

EX  ODUS  (nSc^  •^^W^  being  the  first 

»     ^. » 
words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  n^tDt27 ;  in  the  Ma- 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  VP^T3,  see  Buxt  Lex, 
Talin.  col.  1325:  "E^odof :  Exodus),  the  second 
book  of  the  I>aw  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  L  1-xviii.  27: 
and  II.  liegialati^'e,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  may  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the  preparation 
for  the  ddiverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt;  (2)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deUver- 
ance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (1. 1-xii.  36)  oontainf 
an  account  of  the  following  particulars :  Thi 
great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  c^ 
Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty 
which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  nf  JoaepI 
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;ch.  .);  tiM  butb,  edneition,  and  flight  of  MoieB 
(ii.)  hii  lolemzi  caJI  to  be  tlie  ddiverar  of  biB  people 
(iiL  I-It.  17)i  and  hii  return  to  Egypt  in  conae- 
qoence  (iv.  18-31);  his  flnt  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prarail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  lEraeiiteB  go,  which 
aniy  lenilted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (▼.  1- 
21);  a  ftirther  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  fiir 
their  oflBee,  together  with  the  account  of  theur  gene- 
alogies (v.  22~Tii.  7);  the  Buccessire  signs  and 
wonden,  bj  means  of  wliich  the  deliverance  4>f  Is- 
rael from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  aooom- 
plished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-rii.  80). 

(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Isradites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctiiication  of  the  first-bom  (xiL  37-xiiL  16); 
the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  through  it, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Mooes*  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17-zv.  21);  (6.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Ked 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  vratera  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Kephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
^malekites  (xv.  22-xvii.  16);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Isniditish  camp,  and  bis  adrioe  as  to  the 
dvil  government  of  the  people  (xviiL). 

II.  The  solemn  establisliraent  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  natbn  **  (xiz. 
6) ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
wMch  are  to  regulate  the  soci^  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (zxi.  1-zziii.  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  elders,  as  the  representaUves  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (zziii.  20-zxiv.  18) ; 
instructions  are  given  respeetuig  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  bumt-oflfering, 
the  sqiaration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  ore  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  theur  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  aeleo- 
tion  of  Beadeel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the 
hands  of  Moses  (zxv.  1-xxxi.  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  oMisequmce,  and  thdr  reRtoration  to 
God's  fitvor  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1- 
ixziv.  36);  lastly,  the  construction  of  the  taher- 
naete,  and  all  pertaining  to  its  serrice  in  accordance 
with  the  ii^unctions  preriously  given  (xxxv.  1-zL 
88). 

Thb  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  eariy 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  hutory  has 
three  deariy  marlced  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslavfd;  next  a  nation  redeemed;  lastly  a  nation 
let  apurt,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ions and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  o' 
God. 

B.  fnteffriiy.  —  Acoordins^  to  von  Lengerke  (^Tf- 
Koarij  Ixxxviii.,  xc)  the  following  portions  of  the 
*)ook  belong  to  the  original  or  Klohistic  document: 
:i»p.  i.  1-14,  ii.  2.3-25,  vi.  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28, 37, 38, 
ii>-61  (xiiL  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
mL,  zzxv.-xl.  Stahelin  (Krit.  Untti-n.)  and  De 
Wftte  {KhkUwug)  agrae  in  the  main  with  this  di- 1 
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viaioB.  Knobd  [1857],  the  most  reoent  writar  oa 
the  Bolitiect,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentan 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  boolcs  stiB 
more  carafrdly,  and  vrith  regard  to  many  pasjagts 
has  formed  a  diflferent  jud^ooent    He  assigns  ti 

the  Elohist:  i.  1-7, 13, 14,  ii.  23-25  from  IPDH^^ 
vi  ^viL  7  (except  vi  8),  vU.  8-13, 19-22,  viii  1-3. 

11  from  Mb\  and  12-16,  iz.  8-12  and  36,  xi.  9. 
10,  xii.  1-28,  28,  37  a,  40-42, 43-61,  xiii  1,  2,  20, 

xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  16-18  (except  "^bw  \i1^"^n  HD 
in  vcr.  15,  and  1  T^D  HM  XT\n  hi  tbt.  16), 

21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  ikom  ^19*^1),  zv.  19, 
22,  23, 27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36,  xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a, 
xxv.-xxxi.  11, 12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xi  38. 
A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages 
selected  by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  tc 
the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very 
uncert^n  all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  Tint 
first,  that  of  von  Lengerln,  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  niged  by  Hfivanick 
(A'tnl  in  der  Pent  §  117),  Kanke,  and  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all  agree  in 
regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  ^^great  Judg- 
ments'' (D'^b^S  D*^^^t{^D  in  the  plur.),  wheie- 

with  (3od  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Agaui  xii.  12,  23,  27  oontiainB  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-boni  of  Egypt,  but 
the  ftilfiUment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  oalj  in  the  later  Jdiovistic  ad- 
ditions. Uupfdd  has  tried  to  escape  this  difikulty 
by  supposing  that  the  original  documents  did  con- 
tain €M  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  firat-bom,  as 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  Ac.  has 
cleariy  a  referenoe  to  it:  only  he  will  not  allow  that 
the  story  as  it  now  stands  ia  that  account.  But 
even  thai  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  one  Judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  matif 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  thia 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  pcedeoessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
niiracuk>us  portions  of  the  story  to  bek>ng  to  the 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expressioD 
in  vi.  6.  The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  waters  <k  the  Nile  uito  blood,  the  plsgne 
of  frogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  firat-bom,  are,  aoeofding 
to  Knobel,  Klohistic  He  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  regular  se- 
quence in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us  obsenie  thai 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act  The  mirades,  then,  are 
amused  in  order  of  importance:  first  then  is 
the  ^^  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mismon  of 
Aaron;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instmmeD^ty  of  Aaron;  the  fourth  plague  is 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  hers  Moees  takes  tiie  most 
promment  part;  the  fifth  and  last  is  aooompUshed 
by  Jeoovah  himself.  Thus  the  mirarhw  increase  in 
intensity  as  they  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  risi 
in  dignity  If  Aaron  with  his  rod  of  might  be> 
gins  the  work,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  i^reatei 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  mlemptkm  J» 
hovah  employs  no  human  agency,  but  himself  wHk 
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ft  ndgbij  baud  and  outstretched  arm  eflfecii  tiie 
dfllivlmuioe  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus  se- 
lected have  DO  doubt  a  sort  of  ooonectioD,  but  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  Uiese  portions  do  not 
belong  to  the  orighial  work,  but  must  be  r^arded 
as  subsequent  embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jebovistic  parallel 
*o  ri.  2-vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
Elohist  should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words, 
**  And  God  spake  to  Moses,'*  vi.  2,  without  a  single 
word  as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  So  argues  Haveniick,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  critoion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jebovistic  portion, 
chap.  L  15-22,  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  '*  but  vv.  17,  20,  Eloiitm 
( ?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4, 6, 11-15  «*  here  seven 
times  ElnhimJ'^  In  otha"  places  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  xix.  17, 19,  which  Stahelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must 
be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  diflSsrent  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  £uL  Accordingly  certAiu  peculiar- 
ities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.    Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 

{EinL  §  161,  S.  183)  appeals  to  na")t  mC,  i.  7, 

mn  ''•n  nijrn,  xu.  17, 41,  nnn  n^^pn,  vi. 

4,  the  formula  ")DHb  UWO  bw  "^"^  n^lTI, 
XIV.  1,  XXX.  11,  Ac.,  mfrD!5,  vl.  26,  vO.  4,  xii. 

17, 41, 61;  a^miyn  vn,  xu.  e,  xxix.  41,  xxx. 

8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist 
Stahelin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
"  Wherever,"  he  says,  "  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex.  xsxiii.  0,  10,  or  an  *  An- 
gel of  Jehovah/  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv..  or  the  phrase 
*  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Ex.  xiii.  6, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  ii  made  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  where  the 
Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the  tabernacle 
supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex.  xxxiii.  7, 1 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  woids 
of  the  author  of  the  second  l^slation  (i.  0.  the 
Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereotj'ped  language 
like  Uie  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessfons 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controveray. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
Is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  scoord- 
ing  to  them  could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier 
and  simpler  age.  But  on  their  own  hypothesis 
this  is  a  ^'ery  extraordinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
traditions  of  a  people  are  not  generally  the  least 
wotyMUl,  but  the  reverse.  And  one  cannot,  thus, 
leqult  the  second  writer  of  a  duign  in  embelUsh- 
QK  Ids  nmative.    However,  this  is  not  the  iikoe 
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to  aigne  with  those  who  deny  die  poaifaffit  j  of  a 
miraciB,  or  who  make  the  narratioo  of  ""«■*% 
proof  sufficient  of  later  authorship.  Into  this  cna 
Knobel,  it  is  true,  has  not  fiJlen.  By  ■Emitting 
some  of  the  plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catatogne,  he 
shows  that  ho  is  at  least  finee  from  the  dqgmatk 
pngudioes  of  critics  like  De  Wette.  But  his  owe 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  m  viii.  II,  and 
xiii.  16,  16,  27,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  is  so 
completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so  evidently  from 
the  stem  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  labors  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  saUs&ctory  than  thoee 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plai:ttibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  soppfe- 
ment  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed forced  or  improbable  in  the  suppoutaon,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoixi 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materiah  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  posubly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  thie 
geneakffy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xri. 
35,  36  md  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
oonftision  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  conduding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  iii  prnerU  form  was  nos 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pe>'tatkcch.; 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admittii^  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  It  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibiliiy.  —  Almost  e\^ery  historical  fret 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monumenta 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  difTeretitly  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connection  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fiMst  implied 
in  tiie  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Isrulitiah 
sojourn,  Egj^pt  was  niled  by  a  fordgn  dynasty. 
[EoYPT.J  Maoetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangen  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  lA>wer 
Egypt  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Isrselites 
ImA  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men  be^de 
women  and  chiMren  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000. 
This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two 
millfons  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  mcrease,  if 
we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children  of  Isran 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with  Jaool 
was  considerably  more  than  "  threescore  and  tea 
souIb"  [see  Chronulooy]  ;  we  must  also  tafti 
into  account  the  extraordinary  froitfulneas  of 
Egypt  o  (eonoeming  which  all  writen  are  agreed  \ 

a  OC  airabo,  zr  p.  878 ;  AxIstoS.  Hitt.  Amm,  vi 
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ttd  eywiilly  i(  that  port  of  it  in  which  the  I«-[ 
rMtttai  dwelt.     Still  it  would  be  more  aati^&ctory 
If  we  eould  allow  430  yean  for  the  iucrease  of  the 
nalion  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

Aeoording  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moees*  Urth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  nccouut 
etymoloi^cally  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiflil 
Bmplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  fhOYe  the 
stories  cf  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  lie 
very  Bttle  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (ftt)m  the  Copt. 

jyj^QO,  "water,"  »od  2i\  ^  (fl  "*°  take;" 
ef.  Gflseo.  Thea,  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.): 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
•loes  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  niudem 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
&U  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  'i1ie  same 
remark  appliM  to  De  Wette^s  objection  to  the  ety- 
awlogy  ui  ii-  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kbid. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (L  15  ff.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  oltject  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  ii\junction  that  every 
son  bom  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  die  midwives  were  He- 
brew, they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  ownen,  may  act  contrary  to  theur 
interest  In  obedience  to  thdr  fears  or  theur  pavions; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of  King 
Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap.  Joge/m.  c, 
Apion.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycut-g.  28).  He  objects  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  comniaad 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very  many  instance 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  nnA 
probably  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  ooulii  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  savior  of  his  people —  which,  as  Haver- 
nid(  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
deeisi<Hi. 

Tlie  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
•ntensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
leariy  supematuial.  Even  the  order  in  which 
k4iey  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  pUgue  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  tiie  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such 
mcoesnon,  are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  focusts  it  is  expressly 
>amarked  that  **  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
^sMvr  after  them  shaU  be  such."  >  nd  all  travel- 
in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 
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^Toaght  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Daooa. 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  eatt  wind), 
and  m  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  hwl 
foct  agrees  also  witb  our  narrative.  I^epsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  hcmta,*'  whicl 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  '*  At  the  edge  of  the  fruitad  plain," 
he  says,  **  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  da}'s,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In 
January  1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  siorm.  **  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  **  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hmricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
scfu  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattb  muri'ais 
"  which  carried  off  4O,0U0  head  of  cattle"  {LeUeiM 
fi'om  f'-fff/iitj  Eng.  trans,  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  PassoA^r  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circuro- 
stanees  are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  cxplimi  the  origin  of  Uie 
ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses 
llie  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  dilicrence  between 
the  directions  gi\'en  for  the  obseniince  of  tltis  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subeequent  passovers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  thai  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  difierent 
observance  for  the  future.     [Passovek.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkalile 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  .At 
the  present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  tlie 
lower  orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus 
(ii.  35)  tells  us  (what  we  learn  abo  from  the  mon- 
uments) that  in  ancient  E^ypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  Uus  most  be  added  that 
the  EgypUans  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
avid  ^chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
ibtf  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  rq)resentation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  amJat  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  focts  have  been  disputed,  soeh  as 
the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  giving  of  tli# 
inaima,  Ac.     But  respecting  these  it  may  snffloe  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed 
[The  Exodus;  Manna;  The  Red  Sra.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  an* 
discussed  under  Pentateuch.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, Seriptura  ae  TrnditiOy  ConuperpeL  in  fenL 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Thorath  Emeth,  die  Okn/ 
Backer  MotU^  1853;  Ijaborde,  CommtnUw-t  gto- 
ffraphique  sur  tExode  et  les  //ombrety  1842^ 
Herzheiraer,  Schutehan  Eduth^  ErUdrtmg  der 
JUnJ  Backer  Mom,  1853^6;  Kalisch,  ffi$t.  am 
Ml  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tettntnent^  with  a 
Ner  TrnmlaUon,  Exodus,  1855;  Knobel,  m  thr 
Kvrtgtf,  exegeL  Handb*  nun  A,  7".,  «oL  xii.. 
Exo^ue  %.  LevUicui  erkldrt,  1857;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, ffolg  BibU  with  NoUt,  vol.  !.,  Fiot  Booki 
of  Moees,  2d  ed  1865;  Keil,  BibL  Kommenttit 
Uet  deu  A.  T,  ton  KtU  u.  nrJilgaeh.  !«  Rami 
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Gtmtm  «.  EiridHg,  Ste  Anil.  1866;  J.  G.  Mnrphy, 
Oommmtat^  on  tile  Book  of  Exodus^  1866. 

T.  J.  a 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  olgeet  of  this  article 
b  to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  reaulta  stated  in 
the  various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  finom  E^rpt.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological,  the  historical,  and  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  event. 

1.  Dnte.  —  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discuMed 
ander  Chronology^  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
poiidennoe  of  evidence  is  in  fa^•or  of  Uie  year  n.  c. 
1662.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
date  an  noticed  under  Egypt.    Hales  places  the 
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Exodus  B.  c  1648,  Usher  b.  c.  1401,  and 
B.  c.  1390. 

S.  Hiitonf.  —  The  Exodus  is  a  great  toniiB|( 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriaitba 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it 
the  IsraeliteB  oease  to  be  a  fiuniiy  and  beoome  a 
nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  obaerve  how 
the  prsrious  history  led  up  to  this  event.  The 
advancement  of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  hia 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  Und,"  yet,  as  fiu-  as  possible,  apart 
from  Egyptian  influence,  fiivored  the  multiplying 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  tneir 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  Urns 
loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  bad  gauiad  upon 


Blap  to  illostimto  the  Kzodias  ot  the  LnaeUtes. 


It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  wrre  ready, 
irhfl^Mcsea  declared  his  missiou,  to  go  forth  as  one 
uan  fro'o  the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph; 
ICo6B9;  Egypt.) 

The  histoiy  of  the  Exodus  itself  comraenc<«  with 
le  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
liGYFT].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
ftrfcbuiu  ircreslftin  (Ex.  xii  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  TsraeliUw  (w.  31,  82).  They 
at  once  set  forth  fVom  Ranieses  (w.  37,  39^  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (\-er.  42),  but  lowaids 
Homing,  on  t!:e  16th  day  of  the  first  montli  (Num. 


xxxiii.  3 ).  They  made  three  journeys  and  eneamtMJ 
by  the  Red  Seft.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  fjjeat  miracle  occurred  by  which  they  wen 
saved,  while  tlie  pursuer  and  his  army  were  dc^ 
strayed.  It  has  heien  Uiou^ht  by  some  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  perish  in  the  Heid  Sea;  but  not  only  does 
the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  sappositkni 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23, 28),  but  it  is  expressly  oontndletod 
in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  ban  been  s-^ 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  •£ 
however,  their  sife  p'.ssage  could  thus  be  acoounled 
for,  the  drowning  cf  the  Egyptians  wotUd 
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ttsre  ailncjdinary  tluui  bdbie.  Obfioaalj  3nli- 
oary  cmumb  are  uot  aoflBeient  to  explain  the  deUver- 
Mieo  of  the  fotmer  and  the  dertruetioo  of  the  latter. 
Hot  efBD  wen  it.  lo,  the  question  would  have  to  be 
■eked  whether  the  ooeunenoe  of  the  event  at  the 
fit  time  could  reaBonafalj  be  considered  as  due  to 
iuch  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nai- 
oraJiatio  explanation  of  the  event  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  the  event,  but  this  could  not  be  attempted 
m  the  &ce  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
occurrence. 

3.  Geogritphy.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
followiqg  points  must  be  settled  enctly  or  approx- 
imately :  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the 
first  station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

Hie  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  ftx>m  the 
lUblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  £gypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  theiefora  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  Lower  Egypt  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  jouniey  or  less  ftom  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
ihe  WtuU-t'Tumey&,  for  every  other  cultivated 
^r  cultivable  tract  is  too  lar  from  the  Red  Sea. 
itamwws,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goshen. .  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  maricedly  a  single  vafiey, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.     [Goshkn.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
Mch  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  catUe,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell 
iv  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  there- 
&>iv)  give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been,  a 
ieflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much 
more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Measuring  fttHn  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi^Tumeyldty  a 
liitanoe  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  Une  places  the 
jite  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  EU Abbcaeeifthy  not  far  from  the  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  fit>m  a 
place  in  this  position  is  further  evident  from'  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 

'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  buid  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  Ibr  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  retiun  to 
Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way  of 

be  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 

Hw  expression  nsed,  3^1  does  not  necessarily 

nply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
■lay  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
PisllBstine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
3gr  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Wero  the  meaning 
hat  the  people  turned,  we  shculd  have  to  suppose 
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Barneses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
travelling  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable 
identification  of  the  Land  of  Goshen.  [RamslEa.] 
Ilenoe  it  is  dear  that  th^  must  have  started  ttom 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  aloitg 
which  lies  the  commencement  iif  the  route  to  the 
Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  u  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it,  is 
called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xivii.  11,  oomp 
4,  6.     [Rabuesks;  Gosiien.] 

After  the  first  day's  jouniey  the  Israelites  m 
camped  at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Nuni. 
xxziii.  6,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
plaoe  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  eLie  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  SceuflB  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  SoeniB  Maudras 
of  the  /dnernry  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  rh  ^rpari^ 
wfSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.     [SUCOOTII.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  Its  bong  described  as  ^*  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiiL  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7j.  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  neariy  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largefy 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Stba  Bidr,  or  Seven  WtUt, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [Pithum.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  Uie  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  befwe  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephoo "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northmd.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  taH  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  for 
from  the  PersepoUtan  monument,  which  is  made 
in  linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  dc 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  ui  the  narrative  with  modem  sites. 
Nothmg  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  places 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  be* 
fore  or  at  Pi-hahlroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-sepfaon  and  the  sea. 
[Baal-zephom.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  natural  keality.  The  sep> 
arable  prefix  b  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
aitiefe^  an(|  we  therrfbn  hold  the  name  to  ha 
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IvgTpliaii.     Jabjonakj  propoaed  the  Coptic  etj- 

mologj,  ni-^V'I-pCDT*  "^  P^'^^^  where 

ndge  growB,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  crit- 
iaal  ngacity  of  Fresnel  recognized  in  the  modem 
Gkwoeybet-el-loos,  *^  the  bed  of  reeds.**  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweybti-el-boM  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
lea  is  Uie  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible:  there  is  another 
Ghuweybet-elrboog  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  coume  depend  for  its  permanence  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to  change. 
[Pi-iiAiiiituTH.J  Migdol  appean  to  have  been  a 
eonimon  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [&f  ig- 
DOL.]  Baal-2sephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Uaai^zkphon.] 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  the  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
having  on  cither  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  PAfiSAGK  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  tcom 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crosnng  was  great,  sinoe  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  air  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfiBustory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  n^lectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modem 
site  —  that  of  Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
th>r)  «iiP  now  called  Aboa-Kesheyd^  about  eight  miles 
tix)ni  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Kameses  II.  seated  betwe^ 
the  gods  Tum  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  beoi  called 
Pa-tum,  firom  Tum,  and  have  coiresimnded  in  ety- 
mobgy  to  Patumoe  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because  Aboo^ 
Ketkeyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  Land  of  Goshen 
must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  dngulariy  illogical,  for 
Rameses  was  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  finom  it  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  makes  its  aUocation  within  about  dght  miles 
of  the  sea  absurd,  llie  supposition  involves  there- 
l»e  a  double  impossibility. 

llie  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
af  khe  country  in  which  we  pkice  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
rhe  '«8^  mi^  is  Linant's,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
mem  de  fisthme  de  Suez.  R.  S.  P. 

EiOBCIST  (i^opKurrfis :  exorasta).  The 
TTti  i^noKlCw  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  once 
m  to.  *  JCX.  version  of  the  O.  T.     In  both  cases 

ia  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exormt^  but  as  a 
lynonym  of  the  simple  verb  6pi€l(vf  to  charge  wUh 

M  oathf  to  acfure*   Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (7^2lQ7n, 

A.  y.  t*I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  87, 'and 
Ifatt  xxvl.  68  with  Mark  ▼.  7;  and  tee  X  Thess. 
r.  91  (ivopKt(ttt  Lachm.  Tischend.).  Hie  cognate 
aomii  hot 'wcr,  togctiier  with  the  simple  verb,  Is 
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found  once  (Acts  xlx.  13)  with  nAnout  te  tin 
qection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  poasesHd  bj 
them  (cf.  i^6pKwris,  6pK6t0f  Joseph.  AnL  viti.  9^ 
§  5).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage 
as  the  designation  of  a  weQ-lmown  class  of  persona 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  bebnged,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews, 
'lliat  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to. 
but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by 
our  Lord*s  admission  when  he  asks  tiie  Pharisees, 
**  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  dc 
your  disciples  (uiol)  cast  them  out?  "  (Matt  xii. 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exoreisU 
we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing  skillfully 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  departiire  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  8am.  xvi.  23). 
•Justin  Bfartyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  succes^ully  exorcising  a 
devil,  by  emptying  the  name  <^  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  (*AAA*  ci  &pa  ^opKl(oi 
Tts  &fi&y  Korh  rod  Otov  *A0pakfi  /col  Btov  'I^a^ 
/col  Otov  *leuc<&0f  tavs  vworayfiarrai  [rh  Soifu^ 
rio^],  DiaL  cum  Ti-ypk.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  Sn 
also  ApoL  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exdusive 
power  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of 
Iren.  adv.  Hcaret.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  qaoM 
by  Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  oo 
to  say  that  the  Jewish  excnxasts,  as  a  dain,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  ("HSi}  fi4irroi  ol  i^  bfutv  hropKurreH 
Tjj  r^x^Vi  ^^owcp  iral  rii  f^^yVi  XR^f^^^^  i^optcir 
^ovtrt  fcol  Bufuofuuri  «ral  KtrraJiifrftots  x^vrsu, 
error)*  With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  {AnL  viii.  2,  §  5)  (tf  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  poformed  by  Kl^izar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presenee 
of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the 
cure  is  attributed  to  tiie  motion  of  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  oertain 
incantations  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mexe  charm  or  speJl  which  led  to  tiie  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (six. 
13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devik  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  i^)osties  (Matt.  z. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19),  and 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Marie  xvi.  17),  eoc- 
ercised  by  beUevers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Cliristian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  his  followers,  the 
X.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  **exorcisa 
or  "exorcist.**     [See  Demon;  Demoniacs.] 

T.  T.  P. 

EXPIATION.    [Sacrifice.] 

*  ETE-SEBYICE,  a  word  for  which  we 
indebted  to  our  English  translators  (found  in  the 
Bishops*  Bible,  CoL  iu.  22,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  both 
there  and  Eph.  vi.  6).  P  is  their  rendering  of 
^^0aAfu>5ov\«{a,  which  means,  service  performed 
only  as  it  were  under  the  master*s  eye,  i.  e.  relne- 
tant  and  meroenaiy.  The  Gredc  word  does  nd 
occur  elsewhere.  H. 

*  E'ZAR  is  found  in  many  modem  editkms 
of  the  A.  y.  in  1  Chr.  L  38  instead  of  the  oomei 
form  Ez«r.     I^ZSR.]  A. 

EZOBAI  [SsyL]  (''aT>'  [t*K*  or  sfcort,  ISetr.j 
'ACo/So/;  [Vat.  ACwiScu;  Alex.  AfiSi:  PA.  kimfim 
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JoMli.  "Ke0«a :]  Aabm),  frther  of  Kawai,  who  wm 
PM  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zi.  37). 
In  the  panM  list  (2  l^m.  xxiii.  35)  the  names 
•re  given  **  Faarai  the  Arbite/*  whicn  Kennioott 
teides  to  be  a  corraption  of  the  readuig  in  Chron- 
idea.     (/KtMrtotion,  Ac  p.  209.) 

EZ^OX  O^^t^  [perh.  ittcUned,  Gee.] :  Baao- 
fidyi  Etebon).  1.'  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  Gadite  fiunilies  (Gen.  xhn.  16;  Num.  zxvi. 
16).     In  the  Utter  passage  the  name  is  written 

^3T^  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
'A^cW.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  the  13  in  the  firrt  instance  (as 
in  *7^^?^,  Abiezer  (Josh.  zvii.  2),  which  hi 
Num.  xzvi.  is  written  ^l^'^H,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  "^3$^  was  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 
changing  it  into  ^pT^. 

2.  [I'laV^ :]  'Ztrtfi^p;  [Vat.  2«/8e»y;  Ales.] 
Aatfi^v'  [Aston].  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, aoeording  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singtilar, 
however,  that  while  Esbon  is  nowhere  else  men. 
tioned  among  the  sons  of  Bek,  or  Benjamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  '^'^'^7,  In,  which 
is  not  a  Bei\jaoiite  fiunily  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Itizbon  among  the  (xadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 

ilri.  16  (Eri,  ^'^[SX  »^  ^um-  >3nri.  16.  Were 
these  two  Gadite  fiunilies  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx.? 
Possibly  they  were  ttom  Jabesh-Gilead  (oomp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [Becher.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king  Darid*s  time. 

A*      \Jm      XI. 

EZECHrAS  CECcicfaf ;  [VbL  E^etof :]  Qnos). 
i.  1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jaiiaziah  in  Ezr. 
X.  15. 

2.  {EuckioB.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.    [Hbzekiah.] 

BZEOFAS  (*£(€«(«:  Eteckiat),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43;  for  Hiuuah  m  the  paraUd  passage,  Neh. 

Till.   4. 

BZEKFAS  {ECtKtas,  ud  so  Codex  B  m  N. 
T.:  Eteddas),  Ecdus.  xlviu.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  2 
ICaee.  xr.  22;  Ifaftt  I  9, 10.     [Hbzbkiah.] 

SZETKIEL   (^?Wf?.^N   i.  ••  Yeehezkti,  for 

bM  POT?,  Gcd  Witt  ttrtngthen^  or  from  pjh 

bHTT,  At  Hrenffth  of  God:  'Iff«jei^A:  JSseeUeO, 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  fiuudes  about  his  name;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  {Prwf,  in  Ezeeh.)  it  implies  "  one  who  nar- 
-4teB  the  might  of  (jod  to  be  displayed  in  the 
(utnre,**  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  Prtef,  in  Euch. 
p.  x.)  see.  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

3'*i?jn,  and  '•fTTn  (iU.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
yoondfess  ooqjeeture  of  Sanctius  {ProUgom*  in 
Eteck.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
sobsequntly  to  the  commeneement  of  his  career 
(Carpaov,  Jnirod,  ad  Ubr,  BibL  Va  Tettam.  ii. 
part  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son  if  a  priest 
Mnwd  fiuzi,  respecting  vrhom  fresh  conjectures 
Mve  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
iboaft  bim  (as  Arehbp.  Newcome  obsen«i)  b^ond 
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the  fret  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a 
and  learned  education.  The  Rabbis  hail  a  rok 
that  every  pn^het  in  Scripture  was  also  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  K.  Dav.  Kiinehi 
in  hit  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  «rith 
Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  b«-.«uuae  he 
was  r^ted  and  deipised.  Another  traditiou  makes 
Esekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Gr^.  Nax.  Or. 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
bdiig  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  seiding  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea  for  mutual 
couiinimtion  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jaws 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  str^e  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  **velut  ac  si  duo  cantons 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  oomponerent  *'  (Cahin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezeck.  \.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  dose  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekid  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easUy  accounted  for  b)  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havemick  (/ntrod.  to  Ezech.)  quotes 
Ek.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  ff.,  and  Ez. 
xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiil.  Ac.  This  inner  reeembkmoe 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  separates  the  two  proph* 
ets;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspectiv'e  spirit, 
while  Ecekiel,  ui  that  a$ce  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21;  I^m.  ii.  9),  ^*  comes  forward 
with  aM  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  ha 
to  contend  with  a  people  of  bnuen  front  and  un- 
bending neck  ?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an 
unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit  of  boldness,  vrith  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire"  (Hfivemick's  Intnid.  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  (iotch  in  Journal  of  8,  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  detaib  of  his  personal 
history,  Exekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  Ufe,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  impeifeot 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  eon- 
tenting  ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  ktter.  He  was  taken  captive  ^k  -fis  Ifit^pd 
(Isidor.  de  ViL  et  Ob.  SancL  39;  Kpipban.  de  VU. 
et  MorU  Prophet  ix.  vp.  Carpsov.)  in  the  captivity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pre* 

fers  to  render  rVivJ,  L  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Je 
hoiachim  as  Josephus  {AiU.  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15),  eieven  years  before  the  de- 
structwn  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that 
this  removal  hi4>pened  when  he  was  a  lioy,  aiid 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  be 
reAited  by  Havemick*s  argument  from  the  matured 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  frel 
still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  "  vrndimbUdifi  ** 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  beeanse  it 
is  improbable  (as  lliivemick  also  points  oat)  that 
Esekiel  fong  survived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxiz. 
17),  so  Uiat  if  Josephus  be  correct  he  must  have  dieA 
very  young.  He  was  a  member  of  a  oonununiiy 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
C!bebar,  a  **  ri^^er "  or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabow^  but  whieh 
the  latest  investigaton  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr 
Makha  or  royal  canal  of  NebudiadneBcar.  [Chb- 
bar.]     The  actual  name  of  the  spot  when  hi 

Riidad  wat  I3^2M  vD  (aeervm  nKwirum  flrv 
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pHM,  Volg.  fur4mpos  vol  vtpajkBw  (?)  LXX., 
^'  the  hill  of  gtwit"  Syr.^  a  name  idiich  Jerome,  ae 
anal,  alkgoriaes.  It  U  thoi^bt  by  MkJiaBlw  to 
oe  the  same  as  lliaOaba  in  D'AnviUe*!  map 
(Roeenmiill.  SchoL  in  Eg.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this 
river  » in  the  land  of  the  ChalcUeans  "  that  God's 
mesnge  first  reached  him  (i.  8);  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion, however,  interpolates  the  words  **  in  the  land 
[of  Israel:  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldaeans,*'  because  the 
Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shekinah  oould  not 
overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  ch.  zvii.  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, a  view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

Idiom  TVyi  n^ri  (A.  v.  "  came  expressly  ")  in  i. 
'X  R.  Kimchi,  howe\ier,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  rivei's  bank  (cf.  Ps. 
exxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "in  the  fifth  year 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity "  b.  c.  695  (i.  2), 
•<  hi  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month/*  The 
latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  period  for  assuming  fail  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Or^n,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  t}^^  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened  **  when  he 
was  baptized  in  Jordan.  But,  as  IVadus  argues, 
Bttoh  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufiScienUy  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzdel  has  —  <*  30  years  after  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
Ac,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  "  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Ussher,  Havemick,  Ac. ;  but  bad  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  Esekiel  nei'er  refers 
to  it  again.  There  are  similu*  and  more  forcible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the 
Jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the 
eariy  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  625  (Rawlinson's  I/erod.  i.  dSl). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylcmia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronolo]^  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1;  Ez.  vii.  7;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.  14  (RosenmiiUer,  Scf(oL;  Poll  Sytwps.  in 
'>oc. ;  Scaliger,  de  emend.  Ten^.  ProUgcm.  p.  xii.). 
Ills  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  £zekiel  dates  ftY>m  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
HpoMsim).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  alluswn 
xxiv.  18)  ^tbe  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
his  personal  history  —  that  be  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unfareBem  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  idl  occa- 
li'tns  (viii.  1,  li.  25,  xiv.  1,  n.  1,  Ac.),  beeause  in 


«  •This  writer  Is  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
fwciid  oentuiy  b.  c.  See  Smithes  Diet,  of  Gnek  and 
R0mmn  Biogr.f  art  Ezekitlvs^  and  Bemhardy's  Gnouf- 
im  4.  Qnttk.  XilMlM^  ii.  Abth.  <L  pp.  06^  72  ft 
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I  his  miilnl  offices  of  priest  and  prophei  he  «h  a 
I  living  witneH  to  *<  them  of  the  CapUvity  "  that  IM 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Yitringa  e\m  says  {tk 
Synag.  VeL  p.  332)  that  •«  in  sedibus  suis  nt  !■ 
scholi  quadam  publicft  conventus  instituebat,  ibM|ai 
coram  frequenti  condone  divinam  interpretabatnr 
voluntatem  oratione  fiu:und&'*  (quoted  by  Haver* 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  TbecK 
doret^s  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
httt  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  Cap- 
tirity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probaiily  living,  and  already  fionoua 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebor; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  «  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &/c.  He  is  said  to  have  beoi 
murdered  in  Uabylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  ( ?  4 
jfyoifyitwos  rov  Aaov,  called  in  the  Roman  voaaVfT- 
ology  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi.**  Carpaoor, 
Inh-od.  1.  c),  whom  he  had  couricted  of  idolatry; 
and  to  have  been  buriud  in  a  airtiKatoy  SiwAoiir, 
the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  oC 
the  Euphrates  (Kpiphan.  de  ViL  et  Mori.  Prcpkei  .. 
The  tomb,  said  to  ha^e  been  built  by  Jdioiachiu, 
was  shown  a  few  days*  journey  from  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  de  JRrmr.  Mart  p.  23),  and  was 
called  '*  habitaculum  el^aiitise.*'  A  lamp  wm  kqpt 
there  continually  burning,  and  the  autograph  oopy 
of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved. 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  VaUe,  and 
fuUy  described  in  the  Jtinrrary  of  R.  I3ei\}amin  of 
Tudela  (Ilottinger,  Thet.  PhiL  H.  i.  3;  C^  lit- 
brcdcij  p.  82).  A  curious  ooiuecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strofn.  i.),  but  omsid- 
ered  not  impossible  by  Selden  {Syniapm.  de  Diit 
Syr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "Nazaratus  the  Assyrian,'*  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicn- 
k)us  suppoutions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoraastter, 
or  with  the  'E(€Kiri\os  6  rmv  *Ioi/3ai«c«y  Tpay^ 
Bt&v  wotirr'fif  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  [23] ;  Kuaeb. 
Prtq>.  Kvang.  ix.  28,  29)  who  wrote  a  play  on  the 
Exodus,  called  *l£.^ornrY4\  (Fabricius,  BiU.  O'rac. 
u.  19).  lliis  Ezekiel  lived  b.  c.  40  (Sixi.  Sen. 
BibL  Sand.  iv.  23d).a 

But,  as  Havemick  remarks,  **  by  the  nde  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  hia  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer.'*  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character;  and  we  also  observe  a  demted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displayi 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tend^cies  of  a  Uebnv 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  alwa}'s  visible,  especially  in  chape,  viii.-xi., 
xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  fif.,  xx.  12  ff.,  xxi.  8,  Ae. 
It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to  attriK> 
ute  this  to  a  "contracted  spirituality,**  and  of 
Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  ( ! )  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  an« 
bondage  of  the  people  *'  (Hiivemick^s  Intn^Lv  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loy«li« 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspensioD  he  both  pr^ 

The  poem,  edited  by  DUtmer,  has  liean  piibBik«i  f 
DUot  in  an  apwndix  to  Wagner's  editfoii  of  tiw 
i«B  'Of  &i«««Mes  <«aiis,  1846|. 
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Holidl  nd  mavind^  wUeh  efaiered  the  ofles  with 
Ihe  eonfidence  of  hii  hopes  in  the  ftiture.  uid  tended 
^  |iimi  I  Hi  their  decaying  nationalitj.  Mr.  F.  W* 
Sanxman  u  even  more  oontemptiioiis  than  the  Ger- 
■en  cHtice.  "  The  writings  of  Esekiel,**  he  aayi 
(Heb,  Monnrdty,  p.  330,  Ski  ed.),  "painfully  show 
the  growth  of  wlmt  b  merely  risionary)  and  an  in- 
snaaing  tbIiw  of  hard  noerdotaliam ; "  and  he 
ipeaks  of  the  "  heavy  materialism  '*  oi  Eaeluel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  Ac.,  as  **  tedious 
Slid  unedifyini;  as  I^eriticuB  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  I'LKeluel*s  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
[etum  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  con- 
duced towards  the  result,**  is  a  sufficient  reftitation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekid  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
ftilly  to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  lh>m  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  Ac.),  whom  he  so  ardently  feved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet;  and  while 
even  then  his  ohedienoe  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expresnble  dqith  of  submissive  pathos  hi  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  **  the  desire  of  hu 
ejes  was  taken  fh>m  him**  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-spriiu^  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  uppusi- 
tion  to  every  furm  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvdlously  varied.  He  has 
histanoes  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  fT),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  ri., 
rii.,  xz.  Ac.),  **  tantdque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
ria^kme  fbret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetid  wrmonis 
numeros  ac  modes  explevisae,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  " 
(CarpBov,  /ntrod,  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michadis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
guage (in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  SMa(  Xc- 
fSfuva  also  occur)  is  colored  largely  both  by  the 
entateuch  and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterized  by  "numberlesn  particular- 
isma,**  as  may  be  deariy  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Kairbaim's  Acdb'e/).  Grutius  (in 
CrUki  Soeri,  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  for 
his  knowledge,  especially  of  architecture,  from  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  illustrations ;  and  Witaius 
(Mue,  Sacr.  i.  343)  says,  that  besides  his  **inoom- 
parabile  donum  prophetis,*'  he  deserves  high  lit- 
ersrr  reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  his 
styles  Mirhadis,  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  dispar- 
aging, and  Fiowth  (referring  to  the  diffhseness  of 
his  details)  says  «*  he  is  oftener  to  be  chused  with 
the  oratoti  than  the  poets.**  Few  will  agree  with 
Archbishop  Newoome's  depreciation  of  such  re- 
jiarks  on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
{'mgvagt  of  a  sacrefl  writer  is  a  matter  of  inspira- 
.ion;  for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way 
supsrsetles  the  indiridualities  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. EwaU  {DU  Proph.  dea  AUen  Bundti,  U. 
ilS),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  **  shnply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  partleulariy 
b  this  dismal  period,*'  and  he  points  out  his  **  evcn- 
osM  and  rqpoie**  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
/«)»•  alhvles  7A«u  m  says,  ••temo  qus  nee 
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satis  disertus  nee  admodum  rubtieos,  wd  ex  ulnqna 
genere  medio  temperatus**  {Praff.  m  A'sfeA.). 
Haiemick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
*'the  glow  of  the  divine  indignation,  the  mljrhty 
rishing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  m^esty 
of  JelMvah,  as  Uie  seer  beheki  it,  are  remaikahly 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  loft}  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  doquenoe  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  oonnsteney,  tlie  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing.**  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Rabbis  iT^Sl^),  the  prophecy  against  l^us 
(xxvi.-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  **the  nobJesI 
monument  of  eastern  history'*  (xzzi.),  and  cbi 
viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Tecq^ 
porch,  — 

^  When,  by  the  vision  led, 
Bin  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatrios 
Of  aUenatod  Judah.'^  — MUton,  Par.  Lost,  1. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,**  *«  lliey  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,*'  "  The  hand  ct  the  Lord  was  upon  me,** 
•*  Set  thy  fiux  against,**  Ac. 

The  depth  of  his  matter^  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  Dsake  him  occasbnally  ob* 
scure.    Hence  his  propheoy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  7^T?3  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  JCp.  ad  EuttotA. ;  Orig.  Prohn, 
llomU,  iv.  in  CanHc.;  Hettinger,  Thes.  Phil  ii. 
1,3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  **  inextricaUlis 
error"  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum,  mysteriorumque  Dd  laby- 
rinthus"),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  propheta. 
Gregory  Xaz.  {Or.  23)  gUIs  him  6  wpo^nri^^  Bav- 
luunAraros  xol  vifnyAi^aros,  and  again  6  rwf 
fifydkmv  fwoiTT^s  vol  iiiTYV'hf  liwrrjipiu,^,  Id- 
dore  {dt  1  tf.  ei  Ob,  SancL  39)  makes  bini  a  type 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "Son  of  Man,**  lut  that 
is  equaUy  applied  to  Danid  (viii.  17).  Other  dm- 
ilar  testimonies  are  quoted  by  Oirpeov  ( ItUrod,  ii. 
193  ff.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hedtated 
k)ng  whether  his  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  from  the  occadonal  obecurity,  «id  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  But  in  pouit  of  fact 
these  apparent  oppodtions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  compI«nentary  to  each  other,  as  Moses 
himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generdly  spaUdng  comments  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  U.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinona, 
Tract.  TheoL  PoliL  ii.  27,  partly  fin)m  these  eoo- 
siderstions,  infers  that  the  present  book  is  loOs 
up  of  mere  bwoefMrp/J^ia,  but  his  aigumcnt  (torn 
its  commencing  with  a  ^  and  iVom  the  exprosdon 
in  i.  3  above  aUuded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Esdiid*s  prophecy  then 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  tew  rssh  critics 
(a<i  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Conodi)  have  raised  ques 
tions  about  the  hut  ehapten,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suflta*  the  oouperRtion  in  rs 
building  toe  Temole.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
9f  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  absolutdy 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  ol^jeetions  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  tot  1798  against  the  genuine' 
of  other  chapters,  vhidi  ntrer  woi3d  have 
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atlnei#d  any  noUoe  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  niper- 
Auoiu  trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  tturoe  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  A/c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  zxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant,  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
PIzdciel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increasef  and  we  have 
had  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  fitr 
more  in  external  principles  than  specific  announoe- 
oientSf  }Yt  some  show  of  argument  must  be  ad- 
luced  before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
aecessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  it  pro/esfes 
to  foreteU. 

The  book  is  Jivided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  u  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remiunder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenth^cal  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  teven  foreign  nations, 
the  sej^nary  arrangement  being  i^parently  (as 
ebewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  tlie  Journal  of  Sacr.  IJteraiurf). 
I  )e  Wette,  Carpzov,  ^.,  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havemick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  supemcriptions,  as 
f< allows :  I.  £zekiel*s  call,  i.-iii.  Id.  II.  The  gen^ 
mil  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  r^ection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.~xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  'Fhe  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God*s  judgment  de- 
nounced on  seven  heathen  nations  (Amraon,  xxv. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-U;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.).  VUI.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
Israel,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  oousuni- 
aiation,  xl.-xl\*iii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  tlie  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
BO  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in.  the  27th  year  of  the  Captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental  **  order, 
which  Eichliom  expands  into  an  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the 
|tft)phecic8  were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  such  arbitrary  hy^iotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  '*in 
prophetis  nequaquam  historiss  ordo  servatur;  neque 
anim  namnt  pneterita  sed  flitura  pronuntiant, 
pivut  vomutas  8piritU8  Sancti  fuerit"  (Comm,  in 
Euch.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the 
jistanoe  of  Jeremiah).  Roaenmiiller  {Sch(tHn  hi 
h)C.)  thinks  tliat  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
^Biffwd  tm  put  together  (xxix.  8-21),  and  then  the 
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actual  natare  of  that  predicted  judgmeoft  m  d» 
scribed. 

Josephua  {AnL  x.  5)  has  the  following  pwage 
o£i  fji6vop  8i  ouTos  (Jeremiah)  wpo€$4awur* raSra 
&AA&  ical  A  wpo^n}s  'Ic^cWijXof,  [hs]  vparrot 
w€pl  TQ^TOfP  96o  $t0Kia  ypdf^  kot^Aaw^v.  The 
undoubted  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ezekiel  (al- 
though Kichhom  on  various  grounda  apfrfies  the 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  prophecy; 
which  is  also  stated  by  Zonaias,  and  the  Ijatan 
transhUion  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning 
other  lost  books,  and  two  of  E^ekieL,  the  writer 
continues,  "  nunc  \iero  jam  unum  duntaxot  inveniri 
scimus.  Itaque  ha>c  onmia  ipet  impiorum  Jndse; 
orum  am«itiam  et  incuriam  periiase  manifestuni 
est*'  (Synopg.  p.  136,  but  the  passage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek).  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have 
a  passage  quoted  in  Clem.  Alex.  Quts  diets  sale.  40, 
iy  ^  c9pw  ere  ir  airr^  ical  irpivw  <r€,  and  again  r^ 
TOKtP  iral  od  r4roKtVj^tr\r  rj  ypacp^  (Id.  titrom. 
vii.  16);  a  prophecy  aJao  mentioned,  as  alluding 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  aaya,  ^  I^e- 
gimus  apud  Ezechiekm  de  vacc&  illil  quae  pqierit 
et  non  peperit ''  {De  Cam,  ChriMti,  23,  cf.  Epipluui. 
/ fares,  xxx.  30.  The  attempt  to  rdier  it  by  an 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  fiulnre). 
That  these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cwf. 
Pseudepigr.  VeL  Test,  num,  221)  can  come  from 
a  lost  genuine  book  is  extremely  improbalile,  since 
we  know  from  Philo  and  Justin  Mart}T  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
Aityta  i»vra.  They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost 
apocryjihal  book,  although  we  find  no  otiier  trace 
of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  BibL  StmcL  ii.  p.  61). 
I^  Moyne  (Var.  Sacra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  that 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  oollecti<m  of  tra- 
ditionary Jewish  i^wphUiegms  called  Pirbe  Aboth, 
or  "  chapters  of  the  fathers.'*  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  iypo/^  96yfutTa  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the  Apostles 
(.Acts  XX.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  fonner  division  of  Ezekiel  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  f^e  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Joeephus  mentions  8^  ft6va  iral  etKcat 
fiifiKla  {c.  Apion,  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  EaduU  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obrious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difiiculties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below);  but  we  wiU  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  interprtta- 
tion,  namely,  (1.)  The  Historioo-lltenJ,  adopted 
by  Villalpandus,  Grotius,  I/>wth,  Ac.,  who  inake 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  picaeiie  the 
memory  of  Solomon's  Temple.  (2.)  The  Histor- 
ico-ideal  (of  ICiclihom,  Dathe,  Ao.),  which  ?ediioes 
them  *•  to  a  sort  of  vague  and  will-meaning  an- 
nouncement  of  future  good."  (3.^  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  Ughtfoot,  llofbiann,  &c),  whicfa  maiu- 
tains  that  thdr  outline  was  actually  adopted  by  the 
exiles.  (4.)  The  Christian'«piritual  (or  Meniante), 
followed  by  Lather,  Calrin.  Cucceiin.  and  mosf 
modem  oommentatora,  which  makes  tbem  ••  s 
grand  complicated  symbul  of  what  the  good  God  bad 
in  reserve  lor  his  ohuroh."    ito«enuiiUer,  who  di» 
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AppnyvH  aEke  of  the  UteBdimii  of  GroUuSf  aad  the 
arbiftnry,  ambiguous  •ll^ginriziiig  of  otberSf  remarks 
{SdiifL  m  zzviii.  S6),  '*  Nobis  quidem  oleum  et 
operam  perdeie  Yidentur,  qui  hi:^u8modi  Jiacuia  ad 
certos  eventus  referre  studeut  aut  poetica  oma- 
menta  ad  factorum  fidem  explorsnt."  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  general  Messiauic  character  are  xxziv. 
11-19,  and  zxxn.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  **  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets  '*  are,  among  the  fiitbers,  Orlgen, 
Jerome  {Comment  in  Ezech.  I  A.  xiT.)i  (w<)  Tbeo- 
doret;  among  the  Jews,  Kabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel;  of  the  Befomiers,  OeooUmpadius  and 
Oalvin;  and  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  ViUal- 
pandos  (Rome,  1596  [-1604,  in  3  vols.  foL,  "  opus 
moltifiuria  eruditione  refertum  et  ad  antiquitatis 
vtbdium  utilissimum,"  Kosenm.]).  More  modem 
nommentaiies  are  those  of  Starck  (1731),  Venema 
(1790),  Newoome  [1788],  W.  GreenhiU  [Lond. 
1645-62.  5  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1829],  Fairboim 
[3d  ed.  Edmb.  1862],  Henderson  [1855],  Haver- 
nick  (Otwim.  fiber  Ezechiel  [Eriang.  1843]),  Hit- 
nig  {Der  Prophet  Eztchiel  erkldrt  [Leipz.  1847, 
L^.  Tiii.  of  the  Kungef.  exeg,  Ilandb.  zum  A. 
r.]).     [Jehezekbl.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  As  the  topography  and  the  monumental  sculpt- 
ures and  inscriptions  of  Babylon  have  become  bet- 
ter known  in  our  own  day,  it  is  seen  how  ftilly  the 
characteristics  of  £zekiel*s  writings  agree  with  the 
cireumstantxs  in  which  ^  was  placed  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symbology  in  particular,  under 
which  his  visions  are  set  before  us,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  Babylonian  rather  than  Hebrew  sources. 
The  costume  of  his  thoughts  shows,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that "  he  had  wandered  through  the  vast 
haUs  of  Anyrian  monuments,  and  there  gazed  on  all 
that  Aas}Tian  monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
human  dignity  and  brute  strength  combined,  —  the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-houied  bull  (I^yard, 
iVm.  A  Bab.  pp.  448,  464).  These  complicated 
forms  supplied  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawned  upon  him  fix>m  amidst  the  mystic 
wheels,  the  sapphire  throne,  the  amber  fire,  and 
the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emblems,  which  vanished  in  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
Grom  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  Nineveh  "  (Jeicuh 
Churchy  ii.  623  ff.).  In  illustration  of  this  trait 
>f  ibe  prophet's  style,  see  also  Dean  Milman's  His- 
tory of  the  Jewsj  i.  455  (Amer.  ed.)i  and  Herzfeld, 
Getch.  des  Volkes  Jitrael,  i.  206.  But  nearly 
ill  interpreters  recognize  one  signal  exception  to 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  Esekiel^s  imagery.  The 
scenery  under  which  he  so  graphically  describes  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  God 
was  to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
sonblage  and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  river 
with  its  healing  watan  which  was  to  flow  out  of  it 
o  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  moral 
waites  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
and  peace,  and  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  his  fiimiliarity  with  the  structure  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
niiinnt,  sending  forth  their  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thomson  {Land  and  Bor ':,  U.  530-535)  has 
some  extended  remarks  on  this  parabolic  reprcsen- 
(■Ikn.  There  Is  a  special  essay  on  it  by  W.  Nea- 
unn,  IHe  Wataerdes  Lebtns,  Kin  esey.  Venuch 
M.  E^Beeh.  zlvii.  1  12  (Berl.  ]S«8). 

TIm  Dum*-<er  of  symbolic  arfs  which  Ezekiel  rep-  i 
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TCsents  as  performed  by  himself  or  others, 
tutes  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (see  iv.;  t.  1 
if.;  xii.  a  ff.;  xxiv.  3  ff.;  xxxvii.  16  ff.).  Bleek 
reminds  us  of  an  important  rule  of  interpretation 
iu  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  tltej 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  as  having  been  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  are  described  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  messages 
or  teachings  which  the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce 
{EinL  in  da$  A.  T.  p.  514  ff.).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  these  acts ;  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  those  for  whom  the  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  report  (e.  g,  iv.  4-6;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  ff.,  Ac.),  In  some  instances  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophets,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scenic  and  the  rhetorics^  »}mbolisni 
from  each  other. 

Baumgarten*s  article  on  Ezekiel  in  Herzc^'s 
RetU-Encyk  iv.  296-304,  furnishes  a  good  outline 
of  the  plsm  and  contents  of  this  ne^ected  book 
There  is  a  transUtion  of  Havemick's  Introduction 
in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Aug.  1848.  To  the  com- 
mentators already  mentioned  may  be  added  Rosen- 
miiller,  SchoUa,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  1826);  Maurer, 
Comm.  in  Vet.  TeU.y  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-76  (1838);  Ewald,  /He  Proph.  des  AUtn 
Bundes  (1841),  u.  202-387;  Umbreit,  Prakt, 
Commentar  uber  den  Propheten  Besekiely  a  trans- 
lation with  exegetlcal  and  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  Cowles,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  with  Notes, 
(be.,  12mo  (New  York,  1867);  Kliefoth  {Dag 
Buck  Eztchiels  Qbersetzt  und  erklari  (2  Abth. 
1864-65);  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Trans,  of  Oie  Be- 
brew  PropheU,  with  Notes,  (3d  ed.  Boston,  1866,) 
vol.  ii. ;  and  Hengstenberg,  Die  Weiuagungen  des 
Proph.  Ezechitt  ertautert,  ler  Theil  (1867).  The 
last  three  works  are  meant  for  general  readers.  On 
the  Messianic  or  prophetic  portions  of  Ezekiel,  see 
Heng8tenberg*B  Christohgy,  iii.  458-492  (Keith's 
trans.) ;  Hasse's  Gesch,  des  Alien  Bundes,  pp.  160- 
173  (1863);  and  Ensfelder,  Les  propheties  mesti- 
aniques  d' Ezechiel,  in  the  Strasbouig  Bev.  de 
TheoL  1864,  pp.  59-76.  On  Ezekid's  vision  of 
the  Temple  (ch.  xL-xlviii.)  there  are  special  treat- 
ises by  Solomon  Bennett,  The  TempU  of  Ezekiel, 
Ac.,  Lond.  1824;  J.  F.  Bottcher,  hi  his  Proben 
atttestnmentL  SchrifUrkldi'ung  (Leipz.  1833),  pp. 
218-^5,  with  2  plat^;  J.  J.  Balmer-Rinck,  Des 
Proph.  Ezech.  Gesicht  vom  Tempel  Obersichitich 
dargestelU  u.  architektonisch  eriadtert  (Ludwigsb. 
1858),  with  5  pUtes  and  a  map  (comp.  Auberien*8 
noUce  hi  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Ki-it.  1860,  p.  207 
ff.);  and  T.  0.  Paine,  Solomon* s  Temple,  etc.  (Boa- 
ton,  1861),  with  21  plates.  See  also  Thenius,  Da§ 
vorexilische  Jerusalem  u.  dessen  Tem^tel  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  BiUher  der  KihUge,  I^pz.  1849),  p 
25  ff.  The  older  literature  on  the  sulject  is  6» 
scribed  in  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  Kzekiel,  ii. 
466  ff. 

The  oriental  expbrer,  Mr.  I^oftus  {Chaldaa  and 
Susiana,  p.  34,  New  York,  1857),  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  EzeJciel. 
Kijil,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  Journey  oi  IS 
hours  from  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  dty,  for  the  palm-trees  which  last 
their  shade  over  the  tomb  are  visible  tmm  the  siim> 
mit  of  the  Birs  Nimroud  (see  I^yard's  Nin.  ^ 
Bab.  p.  500).  The  former  of  these  travdlen 
thinks  that  thif  may  be  the  prophet's  rnituMt 
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wnb,  or  at  all  events,  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  oertainf  have  always  been  numeroos 
In  that  region  from  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  but 
it  does  not  follow  thut  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  their  countryman  was  buried, 
and  keq)  alive  its  memory  ever  after.  H. 

E'ZBL,  THE  STONE  (^fcJTT  13>jrf 
[the  itone  of  departure^  Gesen.;  or,  of  teparntwn^ 
Furst]:  rh  *Eoyh0  4K€iyoi  Alex,  tpyov-  tqpU 
cui  nomen  ett  Kiel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (1  6un.  xx.  19).  At 
the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  He- 
brew text  (23?n  bjKO :  A.  V.  "out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "from  close  to  the 
south  "  [more  literally, "  from  the  side  of  the  south,'* 
L  e.  soutii  side,  Gesen.])  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Argab  —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  Eben^ 
"stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for  htm-Negeb^  "the 
south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hd>rew  Argob=:A  heup  of  stones.  The 
true  reading  of  ver.  41  wiU  therefore  be  as  follows: 
"Hand  arose  from  ckjso  to  the  stone-heap,"  — 

ekMe  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  v!^H,  A.  V. 
"by")  it  had  been  amuiiged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (ver.  19).     The  change  in  41  from 

tilf  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time  of  the 


LXX.,  to  Snsn,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easUy  take  place.  G. 

*  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Ezel  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  flpom  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  passage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  above,  see 
Thenius,  Die  Backer  SamueU^  p.  88.  His  view 
is  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  Furst  {ffeb.  HandwOrIb,  i.  14,  and  David- 
son's trans,  p.  15)  regards  the  Ergab  or  Argnb  in 
the  LXX.  not  as  proof  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  their  part  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  met  each  other. 
It  is  objected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  39i|n  v^p,  but  the  meaning  may 
wen  be  "from  the  side  of  the  south,"  i.  e.  from 
the  south  side  {MUtags^Stite,  De  Wette,  Cresenius) 
of  the  stone  or  stone  heap  where  David  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  departure  of  Jonathan's  armor- 
bearor  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  came 
forth,  and  the  fisrewdl  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  Jonathan.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  For  a  simiUr  ex- 
planation, see  Keil  and  DeUtaeh  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

H. 

E'ZEM  (DS5  [*wicl :  aWm;  [Vat  Boo<raX ;] 

Alex.  Booirofi:  .4som),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 

1  Chr.  iv.  29).     In  the  lisU  of  Joshua  (xix.  3) 

the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  diflkrent  form  of 

KZKM  (the  vowel  being  lengthened  before  the  pause). 

•  B'ZEB  fT^  treawre,  (jes.;  wtum,  Flint: 
to  Gen.,  *A0-dp;  Alex,  ^aap;  in  1  Chr.,  ^CUrdp; 
Oonp.  .Md.  Alex.  'Avdp;  Vat  in  ver.  38,  Oyor: 
Smy').  a  «»  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  "dukM"  or 
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ehiefr  of  Edom  (Geo.  xzxr .  91,  27,  80;  1  Chr.  • 
38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  18  the  name  is  mfaprinlM 
'Ekar  in  many  modem  editioni  of  the  A.  V.,  b.r 
the  ed.  of  1611  and  other  eaify  editions  hav»  the 
correct  form.  A. 

B'ZER  njy  [help]:  ^EC4p;  [Vat  oC-p, 
Alex.  E^cp:]  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Gaih, 
while  engaged  in  a  fony  on  their  cattle  (1  Chr.  riL 
21).  Ewald  {Geschic/iU,  L  490)  assigns  this  oc- 
currence to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 

2.  ([Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  *Ie- 
(o6p.)  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  ci 
the  iralls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii. 
42). 

3.  [Claf6p;  Vat  Afop;  Comp.  Alex.  'Efcp.) 
Father  of  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Iiur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

•4.  ('Af«i;  Aid.  Alex.  'AC4p;  Comp.  »Ef«p.> 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  Darid  at  his  strong- 
hold  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  A. 

•5.  ('Afowp;  FA.1  A(op:  Azer.)  A  Levitt^ 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpeh,  who  asiiited  in 
repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  iii.  lU).  A. 

EZERI'AS  (Zcxpfaf ;  [Aid.]  Alex,  '^(tpims'- 
Agari(u\  I  Esdr.  viii.  1.     [AzABiAiif  7;  Aza- 

RIA8,  4.] 

EZI'AS  (*0(rar;  [V«t.  0(tuis;  AM.]  Ala. 
*E^ar:  Axnhel),  1  Esdr.  viii.  2.  [Azakiah; 
AziEi.] 

E'ZION-OA'BEK,  or  -OE3ER  O'l'^SJ 

1iyj^  =  ihe  giofW*  ba(Mone:  [rtati»vor]  Tao'ii^ 
rafi4p,  [etc.;  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  Afffwyyafitp:] 
Aaongaber ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36 ;  Deut  li.  8 ;  1 
K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  staUon 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Ka- 
de^,**  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's  navy, 
described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  tfat 
Red  S«i,  in  the  land  of  Edom;  '*  and  where  that 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  **  broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  **  jagged 
ranges  on  each  side**  (Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  p.  2) 
Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dafaab 
[Dizaitab],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
"ui  the  land  of  Edom**  (although  poaublj  the 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  beoi  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josephus  {Afd.  viii.  6,  §  4) «  as  "not  ht  from 
Elath.**  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  'Aln  tl-Ohvdy&n^ 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf,  whi(h  may  have  anciently  had,  like 
that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension.  This  prehnUj 
is  the  best  site  for  it  By  comparing  1  K.  ix.  25, 
27  with  2  Chr.  riu.  17, 18,  it  is  probable  that  lim- 
ber was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  conveyed  oner- 
Und  to  the  head  of  the  Gvlf  of  Aknhdhy  where  the 
ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  for  there  can  haidlj 
have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neighborhood 
[Wilderness  of  thb  Waudsrino.]    H.  H. 

BZ'NITE,  THE  ("DSiyn,  Keri  ^3$y^7 
[prob.  the  ^>ear^  Ges.] :  t  *Atnnmds  [Ales. 
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0mm*  Valg.  mniti]).  Aooording  to  the  11*10111601 
3fi8ttn.xxiii.8, «« Adino  the  EaEnite  **  was  anotbcr 
oame  for  ^  Joflheb-boMhebeCh  %  Taeboemonite  (A. 
V.  » the  Tadunonite  that  nte  in  the  seat " ),  chief 
smoag  the  captains.'*  The  passage  is,  however, 
^me  of  the  most  disputed  in  tlie  whde  Bible,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
sad  partly  to  the  discrepancy  betweeu  it  and  the 
parallel  sentecoe  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11.  in  which  for  the 
words  ^  4dino  th^  Eznite"  other  Hebrew  words 
Bie  found,  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but 
mnaning  *<  he  shook-  (A.  V.  « lifted  up  *)  his  spear.'* 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of 
those  in  Samud,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  li  in  the  original 
text  (the  ChtUb)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Ktri)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
ftrxn  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno^  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  dedenston  of  Etz  (=  "  wood **)  has  rendered 
the  words  qj^iii  Unerrimua  ligni  vtrmicuhu.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Daridson^s 
Heb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samod,  a  oouTse  foUowed  by  the  A.  V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
KennicoU  {Ditiertation  1,  pp.  71>128)  and  Gese- 
dIus  ( Tke8.  pp.  994, 995),  to  whom  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  £wald 
does  not  inantion  it  {Geach.  ill.  180,  noie).      6. 

BZ'RA  (MTtS  =  /»elp:  "Eaipas:  [Esdras]), 
1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babd  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1).  But  in  the  some- 
what paralld  list  of  Neh.  z.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

sante  penon  is  written  n^^lTJ,  Azariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  Esr.  viL  1.     [Azariah,  22.] 

2.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra*s 
&ther,  quite  a  different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Esr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezn  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26. 
From  these  passsges  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residing  at  Babybn  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerzes  Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  k^  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
report  whleh  had  been  soit  by  Rehum  and  Shim- 
shiu,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Inadites,  together 
with  priests,  Lcvites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethi- 
Dim.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given 
fai  Est.  viii.;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  ftiU  list,  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Neh.  vii,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  fh)m  Babylon  to 
'erusaism  took  Just  four  months:  and  they  brought 
ip  with  them  a  )argp  free-will  offering  of  gdd  and 
ilver,  and  silver  vessek,  contributed,  not  only  by 
the  Babykmian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himsdf  and 
Us  counaeOon.  These  offerings  were  for  the  house 
ti  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
oeks,  rams,  and  the  other  ofierings  required  for 
ihe  tcmpleWvice.  In  addition  to  th*s  Ezra  was 
npowoed  to  draw  upon  the  king's  tieasoren  be- 1 
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yond  the  river  toe  any  fiirther  sapplies  ne  mi^ 
require;  and  all  priests,  Levites,  and  other  mim» 
ters  of  the  temple  were  exempted  fh)m  taxalikw 
Ezra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  i^ipoint  tasg 
istrates  and  judges  in  Judsea,  with  power  of  l3^ 
and  death  over  aU  oflfoidcrs.  This  ample  oonmut- 
sion  was  granted  him  at  his  own  request  (Ezr.  v(L 
6),  and  it  i^ipean  that  his  great  design  was  to  eflbd 
a  religious  reformatioo  among  the  Palestine  Jewi, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  grievously  de- 
dined.  His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  ail  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Levites,  as  wdl  as  other  Israelites- 
TUs  was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  Ezn's  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  nnoh 
of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with 
Nehemiah  "the  Tirshatha.*'  It  is  geno^y  a»- 
sumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  till  Nehe- 
miah superseded  him;  but  as  £zra*s  commission 
¥ras  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem  *'  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  "the  silver  and  gold  which  the 
king  and  his  oouuseUors  had  fredy  offered  unto  the 
God  of  Israd  *'  (15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20tii  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that 
after  he  had  effected  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  hiinttif 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  vrould  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  paralld  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  their  former  ir- 
regularities which  is  apparent  in  the  liook  of  Nehe- 
miah. Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  affeirs 
at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could  scarcdy  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  had  continued  there.  Whether  be  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah,  or  separatdy,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  hi 
Nehemiah*s  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
he  foUowed  the  latter  some  months  kiter,  baring, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
functions  he  executed  under  Nehemlah's  govern- 
ment were  purdy  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  reading  and  hiterpretiiii;  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people  during  the  eight  da^^  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernades,  praying  in  the  congregation, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedicatfon  of  the  widl,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  reformatioo  so  happily 
effected  by  the  TirBhatha.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place  ;  being  repeatedly  coupled  with 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (riii.  9,  zu.  26),  while 
Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In  the  sesling 
to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Exra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehe- 
miah*s  departure  for  Babyfon  in  the  d2d  Axt»- 
xerxes,  and  as  everything  fdl  into  confusion  during 
Nehemiah*s  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),it  is  not  unlikdy 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babykm 
before  that  year.  JosephuM,  who  should  be  out 
nest  best  authority  after  Sciipture,  eridently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  pUwe  of  his  death. 
He  va^udy  says,  "  he  died  an  old  man  and  mm 
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BvM  io  ■  nugnlbuot  mumer  at  Jerunku  " 
{Am.  li.  a,  j  B),  uid  pUoM  hb  deMb  is  the  high- 

priotboail  oT  uotidm,  and  bdbre  tbe  goremnieiit 
(tf  N'^mub !  But  that  be  lirad  ander  tfa«  high- 
DrinthDod  of  EUaahlb  and  ths  Kovemoient  of 
Nehcmub  is  txfmmiy  aUted  in  Nehaniah ;  and 
thnc  wu  a  atrong  Jewith  tradition  that  he  was 
ouried  in  Penta.  Tbu  Beqjamm  of  'ludekt  nji 
of  Xehar-Sainorah  —  apparent!;  aome  pbcs  on  llie 
kiwtr  Tigria,"  on  tbe  buatier  of  Penia;  Zaniuia 
according  to  the  Talmudiatt,  oCberwiw  Zamiumu 
—  "  The  lepulchre  of  Ezra  the  prieat  and  acribe  u 
in  thia  [Jace,  where  he  died  on  hia  jounw)'  from 
Jeniaalem  to  kin(f  Artaierxet"  (foL  i.  p.  116),  a 
tnkdition  which  certainlj  agieca  very  well  with  the ' 
iiATTnlive  of  Xehemiah.  ThiA  aepulchre  ia  ahown 
to  Uiia  da;  (iA.  roL  ii.,  note  p.  IIS).  Aa  rf^ardi 
the  traditional  htitoiy  of  Ezn,  it  b  RTtremeJj  dif- 
ieuit  to  Judge  what  portion  of  it  haa  an;  hiatori- 
cd  fbiuidstion.     The  principal  worki  aacritied  to 


him  b;  the  Jewi,  tod,  on  Uie  atmgtk  f  lUr 
tHtlDHHij,  by  ChriMinna  also,  an: —  (1-,  TIm  in- 
■tituUjn  nf  tbe  Great  Synagogue,  of  wbteh,  (Iw 
Jswi  Bj,  Etta  wai  pteaident,  and  Danid,  Ha^*it 
Zechariah,  Jlalaehi,  Zbrobabel,  Hordecai,  Jeabua, 
Nehemiah,  Ae.,  were  meDiboa,  SimeDO  tbe  JuM. 
the  lait  aurticor,  Uring  on  till  the  time  of  Aln- 
andtr  tlis  UrHt!  (S.)  The  aettUng  tbe  canon  uT 
Scripton.  and  raatoilng,  correcting,  and  editinit 
the  wboke  aacrad  nhime  according  to  the  threefidd 
arrangement  of  the  Law,  the  Propheta,  and  tha 
HagiogtBpha,  with  the  diriiioni  of  the  Pciatim, 
or  veraes,  the  vowel-poirile  handed  down  bj  tivU- 
tioa  from  Moaa,  and  tbe  enieiidatiani  nf  tha  KtrL 
(.t.)  The  Introductim  of  the  Chaldee  cbancler  la- 
Itead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (1.)  1^1 
•uthunhip  of  the  booka  of  Chroniclea,  Exra,  N(>M 
I  Riiah,  and,  aome  add.  Either;  and  nuuiy  of  tba 
Jew)  aay,  also  of  the  booka  of  EnkM,  Danid,  and 
tbe  12  prophets.     (&.]  Tfas  catabliibmHit  of  lyi*' 


girm  In  PHdeaui'a  CvunrMi'm,  i 
335-170:  abo  in  Huilorfa  Til>t>-: 
to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  otber  ai 
il  ill  Winer.    A  compendioi 


a  by  which  most  of  tlieae  Jewish  alste-lnot"  (2.>l.  i 
c  proTcd  to  be  bhakrua  i>  given  in  Stche.  I  Scriptural  ti 
Wb.  Liltml.  pp.  6-8;  of  which  the  chief  I  ability  to  tl 
n  frnm  the  ailcnce  of  the  aacred  writen  corrected  H 
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U  account  ia  SI,  idded  to  tbe  inlbnnatico  a 

1)8-348,  and  "  he  bad  prepared  bit  htwt  to  aeek  Ibe'laiit  of  tha 

liefcrencea  Ijird,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  leach  in  [arad  atatolia 

irittes  will  lie  and  judgincnta  " 

it  of  tbe  tonch  tbe  lawa  of  hia  God  fa 


thnuK 

the  apocrn.ha 

booka,  and 

of  Jo«-| 

phu,- 

and 

t  micht  1*  added,  of  Jerome -and  ! 

fronith 

fiict  thai  they  may  bi 

traced  to  lb 

of  the 

lapter  in  the  Mi»bn 

called  PH 

AmU.l 

Here,  hown-er,  it  muat  luffict 

to  ohaerve 

that  the 

pointed 

d«(T 

ption  of  tiro 

vii.  6)  «.  " 

a  ready 

Kril*  in  the 

law  of  Mo*a,' 

repeated  in 

11,  12, 

~.~r^ 

Oatb 

t  Tigila.  near  IB 

JooettoD  with 

Ihafiu- 

Mnaaa 

'•aj 

UikPl  (Sivcl, 

tmiauiflrm 

P-eoi). 

diliKeoee  in  reading  tha 

the  people,  all  give   tbe  ntmoat  prab- 

9  account  which  attribulea  to  bin  a 

lion  nf  the  Scriptuna.  and  the  eim- 

01  many  micb  copica.     Tha  booki  of  Nd*. 

and  At^uhi  nilut  indeed  have  been  added 

later;  poaaibly  by  Mahuhi'i  authority.     Soma  im- 

"    in  to  tbii  eflect  may  have  given  rine  to  tha 

lib  bble  of  Malachi  being  the  auite  penon  aa 

1.     But  we  cannot  affinn  that  Ezra  Inarted  la 

Canon  any  booka  tbat  were  not  alratdy  ■»■ 

knowledavd  aa  Inipired,  aa  we  have  no  atiffieiail 

ground  <br  aacribing  to  him  the  prophetic  charaB- 

the  booka  of  which  he  was  the  aullMa 

may  not  have  aiaumed  deftnltcly  the  ehiraetar  o. 
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iouPiUKK  till  they  were  sauutioned  by  Malachl. 
Tlwn  does  uot,  however,  aeem  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on  the  details 
of  the  Hubject.  In  like  niannei  oiio  can  only  say 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldetr  character,  and 
the  oommenceiueiit  of  such  stated  meetings  for 
hearing  the  Scripttuei  read  as  led  to  the  regular 
synagogue  «sjrvice,  are  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  Uiis  time.  For  the  question  of  Ezra*s  au- 
thorship, see  Ciiutixici.ibis;  also  Exka,  book  of. 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  (»T;T?):  'Ecrp/;  [Vat.  E<rpfi:]  Ezra),  A 
name  whieh  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1 
Chr.  iv.  17.  Aocordini;  to  the  author  of  the 
QmBsUonet  in  Pttral ,  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Am- 
ram,  and  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  Moses. 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  hook  of  Esrs  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  without  any  prejudice  ns  to  its 
nature  and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  oon- 
tinuation  of  the  books  of  (jbronides,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  I'uitiers,  Seitnone* 
dierutn  Etdrm  (ap.  Cosin's  Caruni  uf  Her.  bl).  It 
is  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  sospension,  as  it  were«  of  the  natiunsl  life.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  book  as  a  chrunide^  we  at 
once  declare  the  nature  of  it.  which  its  contents 
m1«>  abundantly  confirm.  Like  the  two  books  of 
Ohronioles,  it  consists  of  tlie  contemporary  hiiitori- 
cail  jounjals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  tlie  proph- 
ets, or  other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record, 
and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
ease  required,  by  a  Uter  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  hook  of  Ezn,  wjs  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  fonr  list  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  tlie  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book 
\%  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly, 
only  the  fonr  last  chapters  are  his  original  work 
Nor  will  it  be  diflScult  to  point  out  with  tolerable 
certainty  several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  ulready 
lieen  sugrgested  [Chronicles]  tliat  the  chief  por. 
tion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  £zr.  i  may 
probably  have  been  written  liy  Daniel.  Tlie  evi- 
dences of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  lie  civeii  more 
fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a  gen- 
uine book  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very  singu- 
lar  cireumstanoe  that,  while  he  telU  us  in  ch.  \x. 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  se^-enty  yean'  cap- 
tivity, foretold  by  .leremiab.  was  near  its  close,  and 
was  led  thereby  to  pray  eiriiestly  for  tlie  restore- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the  re- 
markable vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  praver  to  God  for  Israel  was 
aeeonipUshed,  and  which  must  have  lieen  the  most 
stirring  event  in  bis  long  life,  not  even  excepting 
the  incident  of  the  den  of  lions  He  passes  over 
in  otter  sUenoe  the  Jint  year  of  Cxrus,  to  which 
pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan  i.  21,  and  proceeds 
in  eh.  z.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence 
is  utteriy  anaooountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the 
missing  notice.  If  placed  between  Dan  ix.  and  z 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  sap,  and  reoords  the  event 
of  the  fint  year  of  Cyras,  in  which  Dani«l  was  so 
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deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  iMcas 
ner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  It 
"  And  in  the  fint  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Penhi,"  is 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  iL  1,  vU.  1, 
viii.  1,  ix.  1,  X.  1,  zi.  1.  llie  designation  (ver.  1, 
3,  8)  "Cyrus  king  of  Persia*'  is  that  used  Dan 
z.  1 ;  the  reference  to  the  pro[^eey  of  Jaremiah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  the  tezt  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  Mithredath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  3,  11 ),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  tlie  house  of  his  god, 
ver.  7  (of.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  tocm  Uandi  of  the  narrator,  who  eridently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum 
stances  which  in  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  im- 
inobability  in  the  supposition  that  if  Ez»  edited 
Danid's  papers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  queh- 
tiou  more  conveniently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  hi  the  Chroruclts  than  in  the  collection  of 
Danid's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapten  of  the  prophets  Lssiali  and 
Joemiah  are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kuiga, 
as  e.  ff.  Is  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  fiu*  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  hom  Sheahbazzar  to  Zeruh. 
babel  in  ver.  2,  the  mention  df  Nebemiah  tlie 
Tirshatha  in  yet.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Monlecal 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  difierent  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  liecause  it  is  found  in  exUn»\  rcr- 
batim  et  literaUm  (with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errore),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  be- 
longs beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Nkiikmiaii, 
Book  ok],  lliis  portion  thtn  was  written  by 
Nehemiah,  and  was  pbiced  by  Ezra,  or  possibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as  boring  upon 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronologically  out  of  pboe.  Whether  the  extract 
originally  extended  so  fiur  as  iii.  1  may  be  doubted 
The  next  portiMi  extends  from  iil.  2  to  the  end  ot 
ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  explana 
toiy  addition  by  Ezra,  extending  from  iv.  6  to  23, 
which  has  cruelly  but  most  needlessly  perplexed 
commentatora,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jailiua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  liarius  Hystaspis.  The 
minute  details  given  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who  had  se^i  the 
fint  Temple,  the  names  of  the  Ijevites  who  took 
part  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  goxienion  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  (ri.  15)  **  T/ti*  lunut. 
was  finished,**  ^.,  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
ofifered  at  the  dedication,  and  the  whole  tone  f>f  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  descritied. 
Who  then  was  so  tikely  to  record  these  interesting 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whoai 
duty  it  would  be  to  continue  the  national  chronieUtf 
Thai  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  obeerve  further  the  following  coin- 
cidenoes  in  style. 

1  The  title  "  the  prophet,**  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  hi  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  '>f  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  ««  read  ^  Then 
the  prophets,  Haggai  the  fntifthet^  and  Zechariak 
the  Sua  of  Iddo,  piophesied/*  ^.;  and  n.  14 
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"  Tbey  protpered  through  the  prophesying  of  Hag- 
gai  tlUprophtt,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo/' 
And  in  likie  manner  in  Hag.  i.  1,3,  12,  ii.  1,  10, 
he  is  called  *<  Haggai  the  prophet.^* 

2.  The  designation  of  Zenibbabd  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  **  Zerubbal^  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  *'  (conip. 
Eet.  iu.  2,  8,  ▼.  2,  with  Hag.  L  1,  12, 14,  u.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  Uiat  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
oo  the  contrary,  does  not  onoe  name  them  together, 
and  calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Only  in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech.** 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  efiect 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon 
Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  marie  the  dateof  the  transactions 
they  record  by  the  year  of  "Darius  the  king'* 
(Ezr.  iv.  24,  ri.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
iL  10,  Ac.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  >-iz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hag.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  **  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
16,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  **the  work 
of  the  house  of  Che  Lord  *'  (E^.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  the  phrase 
^  the  foundation  of  the  temple  wati  laid  "  (Eizr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11, 12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indififarenUy  the  expressions 
the  *t  house  of  the  Lord,''  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
r»rd,**  but  the  former  much  more  frequenUy  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  the  house  "  (HJ?)  twenty-five  times,  to 

six  in  which  he  speaks  of  **  the  temple  '*  (^^*^n). 

Haggai  speaks  of  **the  house"  seven  times,  of 
»*  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
refermoe  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr. 
iii.  2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hag.  i.  8,  10,  u. 
5,  17,  11-13,  Ac. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem 
io  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  deariy  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The 
compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  document  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxorxes,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  captives  under  Zenibbabd,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  historical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  otbo'  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposi- 
tion oflfered  by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  He 
tdls  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxos,  t.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  £ftvor,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  pr^udice  him  against  the 
Jews  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's 
proposition ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
Io  Aitaxsnos,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
llnDgth  of  which  Rehum  and  Shimsbai  forcibly 
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hlnJered  the  Jews  from  rebuildlDg  the  dfy. 
letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  st  Babyloo 
and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavors  on  liis  pact  to 
make  the  king  fitvorable  to  Jerusalem  which  iviied 
in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh  year  o(  his 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver.  5.  'Vhe  mention  of  Artaxerxea 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  viL,  are 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  fifty-eight  years  —  from  the  sixth  of  Darius  to 
the  seventh  of  Artaxoxes.  Ilie  only  history  of 
Judsea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  Infin 
that  during  this  time  thoe  was  no  one  in  Palestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  oor> 
ruptions  both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  (^laldee 
b^[ins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  d  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  frxnn  it  in  the  N.  T. 
Augustine  says  of  Ezm  ^  magis  rerum  gestamm 
scriptor  est  habitua  quam  propheta  *'  {De  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  oovoied  by  the  book  is  eighty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  B.  c.  536  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxorxes  b.  c.  456.  It 
embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and  the 
eariy  part  of  Ehashib ;  and  the  reigns  d  C^rnts, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  ^ncfdia 
are  not  named.     Xerxes  is  barely  named  iv.  6. 

[£5I>RA8,  FIRST  BOOK  OF.]  A.  C  H. 

*  Among  the  lata*  writers  on  the  book  of  Ezra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  AfXfL  Vei'suck  ub,  die  Bucher 
dtr  ChronUc^  pp.  93-194,  and  in  his  JiinL  m  do$ 
A.  Test.  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  Comm.  in  VtL 
TeH.  I  244  fir.  (of  litUe  value);  Nagebbach,  art. 
lisra  u.  NeJiemia,  in  Herzog's  Beal-ICnctfk.  iv. 
165-174;  Bleek  in  his  LHnL  in  das  A.  Test.,  pp. 
373-391 ;  Davidson,  Inti-od.  io  the  Old  Test.  ii. 
121-132;  Pusey,  in  his  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p. 
328  ff.  (iu  defense  of  its  integrity  and  geimineness) ; 
Bertheau,  Die  BUcher  Esra,  Aechemia  u.  Jister 
erkldrt  (Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzgef.  txey.  Ilantlb. 
turn  A.  r.,  1862);  Wordsworth,  in  his  ffviy  Bible 
with  Introduction  and  Note*,  iii.  801-324  (I860); 
and  Kuenen,  HisL  crii.  des  Uvres  de  tAncien  7>t^ 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  496-522  (1866).  It  is  thi 
opinion  of  many  eminent  critics  of  difkent  sdiocia, 
as  Zunz,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Vaihinger,  DiOmann, 
Herzfeld,  Davidson,  Bleek,  and  Kuenen,  that  tht 
hooks  of  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  eom- 
piled  by  the  same  person.  .  H. 

BZ'RAHITB,  THB  CTl'ntJjn  :  s  Zapfnri 
{YaI.  -pet-],  Alex.  E(pari\trns;  [hi  Pa.,  'Imi- 
nKirns,  Vat.  Sin.  -Ae«-:]  £JrmAite),  a  title  attached 
to  two  persons  —  Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31;  Ps.  Ixzxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Pft.  hxxviii.  title).  The  word 
is  naturally  derivable  fkom  Ezrah,  or — which  is 

ahuoet  the  same  In  Hebrew—  Zerach,  H^ :  mt 
accordingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Hecnan  an 
both  gi\^n  as  sons  of  Zerah  the  ton  of  Judal 
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JkaoUMT  Etban  and  another  Heoum  an  luiiiad  as 
and  muaidana  in  the  lUta  of  1  Chr  vi.  and 
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EZ^Bl  0*1!^  [Ae^  0/ JeAowA,  a  oontiacted 

fonn,  Ges.  and*  FUnt]  :  *Eff9pi ;  [Vat.  Z(r9p€i ; 
Ounp.  Aid.]  Alex.  *E^t:  i^m),  ton  of  Chelub, 
niperintflndent  Ux  king  David  of  thoM  **  who  did 
the  work  of  the  fieki  fur  tillage  of  the  ground  " 
(1  Chr.  xzTiL  26). 


F. 

FABLE  i/jLvBos:  fabula).     Taking  the  words 
fiMa  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  i.  e.  at  the  iEsopic 
fid>le  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
K.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?     That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.     In  both  we  find  **  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth" 
(Neander,  LAen  Jesu,  p.  68).     Both  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  sudi  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.   They 
take  their  place  so  fiur  as  species  of  the  same  genus 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
diflbrs  from  the  othor,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.    Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
ParabUi^  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
bbla  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herder's,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fiU)le*s  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  matieriah  ex- 
clusively fitnn  human  life;  (3)  Olshausen's   (on 
MaU.  xiii.  1),  foUowed  by  Trench  {I  c),  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
parable  is  the  vdiide.     Perhaps  the  most  satisiao- 
lory  summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  {L  c):  **The  parable  is  distinguished 
from  the  feble  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities, 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed 
U)  a  lower  {t.  g,  those  of  men  to  brutes);  while  in 
he  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  pedEeetly  dis- 
linet  from  that  which  it  seenu  to  Ulustrata.    The 
beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow 
Ihe  hw  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
tbia  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  The  mere  mtroduction  of  brutes  as  personal 
sgents,  in  the  feble,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
\  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
lame  oonUivanoe;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
'be  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.    The  great  d£»- 
linetion  here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  alrndy  been 
reinaiked;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
aecording  to  the  law  of  thcJr  nature,  and  the  two 
ipheras  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom  ef  God  are 
oareAilly  separated  from  each  other.     Hence  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
aMide  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate 
unsfte  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdoo* 
afGod.** 

Of  ^  feble,  as  thus  distinguished  fnm  the 


parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Blbk^ 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shecbem  (Judg.  ix.  8- id) . 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziab 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ez.  xvu.  1-10, 
though,  ill  common  with  the  fiible,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  difiers  from  it  in 
the  pofaits  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2)  in  the  higher 
prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it. 
The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  spread- 
ing rine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the  agents  in 
a  feble,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  feble  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  aJyos  (Quintil. 
IntL  OraL  v.  11)  than  of  the  fivBosi  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
aflects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, HisL  of  Greek  LUercUure^  voL  i.  c.  xL).  The 
f^pearance  of  the  feble  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  K.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  recttved 
chronology,  the  feble  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  alyos  is  that  of  Ilesk)d 
(Op.  et  D.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  feble 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  B.  c.)  to 
Stesichorus  and  .£sop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  B.  c.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
questbued  on  the  ground  that  the  feble  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Latium 
(Miiller  and  Donaldson,  L  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  when  collections  of  febles  became  femiliar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  .£sop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote 
faUcs,  the  traces  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  whioli 
had  long  been  femiliar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eageriy 
by  the  Greeks.  The  collections  thmselves  an 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist  RhtL  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  fiu^ts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo- 
gies in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  eariy  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  febles  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  the  Pancha  Tanira^  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
fru:  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  fix>m,  the  fe> 
therhmd  of  feble.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inani 
mate  objects  as  representing  hunuui  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  ressoning, 
to  d^w  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  tnis  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned 
in  the  earliest  recofds  of  the  Bible  to  the  impni> 
sions  made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  cf 
man  *  then  **  the  Lord  God  formed  every  heasi  ol 
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Iht  idd  tuad  vnrj  fowl  of  the  air,  uid  bronglit 
Umdh  uuto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  " 
'Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symboliam  of  the 
Mrpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
■n  at  once  inoicationa  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  poaMMion  of  thia  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  £brdi- 
$chen  PoesU,  Werke,  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
laige  number  of  proverba  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
some  of  which  (e.  g.  Frov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  16,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  tiMie  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  people  ad\'anced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
okdects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  hu  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressinff  such 
defects  (comp.  IVench  on  the  Parables^  L  c). 
Hence  the  fiible,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  ^  nee  vene  nee  verisimiles  **  (Cic.  de  Invent,  i. 
19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  bek)ng  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fiuls  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Faka- 
BLE,  finding  its  outward  frameworii  in  the  dealings 
of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciAil  anal- 
ogies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  para- 
ble rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  (iod,  and  that  "  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another.** 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  iht 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though   those  of  iEsop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  Phadon^  pp.  60, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  iHustra- 
tions,  or  clumnels  of  instruction.     While  Socrates 
ahows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fiibles 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
a\Ao\ayut6s,     I'he  myths,  which  eppear  in  the 
Gorffias^  the  Phadi'us^  the  Phadm^  the  RepubUc^ 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  iEsopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  oh  fiuOoi  kW^ 
\^oif  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
3ommon  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
ois  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  bdng 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
he  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
ween  rk  2»ic/Miriirc(,  as  examples  of  the  vapa$o\'fi 
Aid  the  \6yoi  A2o-«^cioi,  Arist  Rhet.  ii.  20).     It 
ti%y  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embeilish- 
nents  of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
)y  such  writers  as  L^ing  and  Ia  Fontaine)  be- 
nogs  rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period 
9f  naUonal  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  develop- 
mtnL    In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as 


FAIR  HAVENS 

in  the  cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichonis  (Aifat  MUi 
L  c),  Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  cleoeDi 
of  persuasion  or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  m  Iw 
hij^ier  ek)quence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  Tht 
special  excdknce  of  fables  is  that  they  are  hifitr^o- 
piKtA  (Arist.  Rhet.  L  c.;,  that  "ducere  anioMf 
soleut,  prsecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum  *' 
(Quint.  JwtL  Oral.  L  c). 

The  fi^oi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  bdomg 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  ytwtoKoyiai  mttoaw 
rof  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'lovScujcof  (Tit. 
i.  14),  ypwu^us  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  trtao^urfi4y<H  (S 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character 
of  fiibles,  property  so  called.  As  applied  to  thctn. 
the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  anything 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fidl  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  "if  the 
fiUsehoods  so  referred  to.     [See  Pakable.] 

E.  H.  P 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXol  Aifi4vts\  a  harbor 
in  the  island  of  Ckkte  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing,  lliere  seenu 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biseoe  suggested  (on  (kt 
Acti,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KoA.^  *Aicr^  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  **  a  place  near  to  vriiich  was 
a  dty  called  Lassea  "  ir6wos  ris  f  ^r/^s  ^r  r6\tt 
A.)>  Moreover  Mr.  Pariiley  founa  (TravtU  tn 
Ci'ele,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  AcU;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KoA.^  'Airr^  was  situated  there; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  cbaaical 
writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Gredc  name,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  eariy 
travellers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  ( Voynge  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  pp.  80-82).  La- 
SAiA  too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact  Fair  Havens  appears  to  Iwve  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  places  are  sitnated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  £.  of  Cape  Matak,  whiefa 
is  the  most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N.  Tliis  last  circum- 
stance explains  why  the  ship  which  conveyed  8i. 
Paul  ¥ras  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In 
conseqiKnce  of  violent  and  continuing  N.  W.  winds 
she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  firom  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  by 
Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  posuble  to 
reach  Fair  Havens;  but  beyond  C^|)e  Matal*  the 
difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so  long  as  the  wind 
remiuned  in  the  same  quarter.  A  considerable 
delay  took  place  (ver.  9)  during  which  it  is  possibk 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  at  Lassea,  or  even  at  Goktyka, 
where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv.  2-3),  and  which 
was  not  fin-  distant;  but  all  this  is  conieetnraL 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  good  harbor  named  Pheaice,  their  praseot 
anchorage  being  iL^t^dtros  vphs  wofNixctAuurfar 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter  harbor, 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Phenioe ; 
though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanahif^ 
St.  PauVs  advice  was  not  bad.  However  this  may 
be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  afteiwaidi 
(ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel  was  caught 
by  a  hurricane  [Eurocltdon]  on  her  way  ta 
wards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked 
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■  tkm  (p  St|,  Mr.  Smith  girn  *  cWt  of  Fur 
Ham  irii  h  Ute  •oundingi  (p.  ibl  ],  from  vbieh 
knj  nno  can  fonn  x  judgment  for  himflelf  of  tbc 
iDsiU  of  the  harbor.  J.  S.  H. 

■  The  mull  certainlj  vindkalcd  ths  prudima 
of  the  apoatJe'i  adrice  la  hii  oppoiidiHi  to  the  laa- 
m«i  who  iiuiatol  on  leaiing  Fair  Hamu  and  al- 
bmpting  to  reuh  Fbnnice  (Acta  »*ii.  IS).  It 
waa  not  a  queaUon  of  the  comparatire  mcdleiice 
of  tbe  two  harbon,  but  of  the  aMj  of  siefaanguig 
one  for  tha  other  under  inch  drcumitaoeea.  It 
■hould  ban  b«rn  itkeji  into  ueount  at  thai  xaaon 
pf  tha  jKear  that  giia  of  northerly  wind,  ludden 
and  Tv^ent,  wm  bable  Co  iprinif  up  at  anj  mo- 
ment,  and  in  that  event  that  the  (hip  muat  b« 
<tiiTen  olT  to  MB  and  ahrnst  inevitablj  be  vreclied, 
Paul  en  thii  murt  have  become  a  cautioua  a>  well 
navigator.     He  had  ■'  thriee  luffered 
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to  Rome.  Recent  obaenatloiii  ibow  that  Fair 
Hareni,  though  not  (iguaJ  to  I'hteaice  (if  that  bt 
Lutroj,  ii  jet  protected  to  aonie  «l«nt  hy  neb  and 
iaLuidi,  and  not  bad  aa  a  Icniporwj  shelta'.  (Sea 
SmiIb*B  Vogigt  ",1,1  SAr/j«r(ci-  «/  Si.  Paui,  p.  M, 
3d  od.)  Tbe  npostlei  arfrice,  therefore,  niav  1« 
juttifiRl  on  nautical  grouoda.  II. 

FAIRS  {n'':T2JB :  i^:  n.mdi»a,  fvrmm], 
a  word  which  oeeun  only  in  Kz.  ixTli.  and  there 
no  leu  than  wreti  limet  (va.  13,  H,  IB,  10,  ii. 
a;,  33]:  in  (he  la        '    "  '      ' 


nnghout.     II 


(VCor.  I 


I  night  ar 


adajin 


.  35}  before  ha  embarked  on  thii  n 


that  tl 

^'^7.Q  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dupter,  (ha 
lalier  word  aba  occurring  aeven  timn,  and  tram- 
lated  aonMimea  "market"  (ver.  13,  IT,  IB),  and 
elaewhere  "  mercbaiidlM  "  (vcr.  B,  97,  33,  34). 
The  woidi  an  uaed  >ltemat«lf ,  and  npraeot  the 
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alttnatian)  of  eomiDaidal  bu^eaa  in  which  tbe 
nMnhanUoC  Tyre  wen  engaged.  Ttiat  tbe  llrtt 
oTIhoiewordi  cannot  ■IgnlTf  "Mr*"  it  evident 
from  KT.  I!;  for  (he  InhsbltanU  of  Tanhiah  did 
not  \int  Tjre,  but  eiet  rrrtd.  let  the  reader  nib. 
■tiluts  "paid  "  or  "exchanged  for  thy  warea,"  Inr 
"  occupied  in  thy  fain,"  and  the  aenie  la  much 
iBiproteri.     The  relation  which  Ibis  lenn  beara  to 

pretty  much  Ia  .auie  ai  eiiata  bctwwii  ctports  and 
tmporta.  Tbe  nqulrementi  of  the  TjTiani  theni- 
Belna.auch  aa  abvca  (13),  wheait  {U),tUil  (19), 
wen  a  mattO'  of  niiinrab  ;  but  where  the  buiineaa 
caivil*'cd  io  tbe  eiciiange  of  Tyrian  ware*  for  for. 
lign  piwj.4iona,  it  ia  aperlHed  in  tUa  fomw  "  Tar- 
iluah  patd  for  lii/  aarri  witb  ailrer.  iron,  tin,  and 
Ind."  Tha  u*e  of  the  Icrma  would  p.»hab1j  bave 
taen  oat  ialelligible  if  the  prophet  had  mentkued 

fnMKUa  root  T^l^,  "  lo  ba  r.*." 


That  the  Tyriana  gave  In  eichange ;  ia  it  ia,  he 
only  notices  the  one  aide  of  the  batfcain,  nan^ely 
what  the  Tyriani  ncfived,  whether  they  were  bu/- 
eraoraellen.  W.  L.  'i. 

FALLOW-DEER  ("BDH!,"  jne*™*- 
Alei.  $i,l0iAoi--  iH^ilui).  Tha  Heb,  word, 
which  ia  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  tiv.  6,  aa  (ba 
name  of  one  of  the  aninuk  allowed  by  (he  l.eviti- 
otl  law  for  food,  and  In  1  K,  iv.  23,  aa  forming 
part  of  the  proiinona  for  Solnmoii'a  table,  appean 
to  pinnt  tn  the  Aniil-ipi  bnhit'ii,  PaUaa:  (he  So^ 
SaAoT  of  the  Rneki  (lee  llrrod.  Iv.  193;  Aiii- 
lotle,  H'al.  Amm.  iii.  S,  cd.  Schneider,  and  Dt  Pari, 
A  I'm.  ili.  a,  II,  ed.  Bekker:  Op|rian,  ^  ii.  SOO) 
b  properly,  we  believe,  identifled  with  the  afots- 
named  aotdopa.  From  the  dilfrrenl  deicrl|itlotia 
of  tbe  jnfAfflflr,  aa  iii\-m  bv  Arabian  writiTa,  a;^J 
d(ed  by  Bochart  {llitroi.  "H.   2*4   ff),  1'.  weulj 
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Dtmir'i  Tonarka  in  lome  napeda  in  bboloiu, 
ud  be  nprrteatt  tbe  jmrfnulf  u  hi?ing  d«id- 
nou*  homa,  whidi  will  not  tpplT  to  an;  antdnpe. 


Still 


rdingUi 


1  with  tbe  btUnT-tUonih  ("  wild 
CO*  "\  which  ii  the  modem  nmme  in  N.  A&ica  bt 
the  ^nd&pt  Mn^.  Kitlo  (/'ict.  AiU.  Deut.  J.  c.) 
■JT,  "The  }«clunar  of  the  Hebrtwi  ii  without 
Jpubt  eiTDDeousl)-  identified  with  the  iiillcnr-deer, 
nhich  doea  not  exist  in  Aais,"  uid  ivTen  the  name 
to  the  Oryi  kucoryi,  citing  Niebubr  u  uidiorit]' 
for  slating  thU  Ihia  aninial  il  lumwD  amoiiK  the 
eaatsm  Arabi  bj  the  name  ot  yoimtir.  The  fallow- 
deer  (TiTRu  duma)  il  undoubtadl)'  a  native  of 
Asia;  indeed  Peraa  aeemt  to  be  iti  proper  comitrr. 
HtueehjUiat  (Tnxv.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
*roant  Tabor.  Oedmann  (Vtrm.  Samv,!.  1. 1781 
belirva  that  the  ynehmir  ia  beat  denoted  b;  Ihe 
The  Mthoritj-  of  the  LXX,   ' 


mid  dedd*  tbe 


matter:  aonrdingljr  we  hare  little  doubt 
tlie  yachmir  of  the  Heb.  Scriptuiva  denote*  tbe 
iKkkfT-fUimA,  or  "wild  oi,"  ol  Barbarj  and  N. 
AfHca.     (See  Shaw'a  Traidt,  p.  Hi,  uiid  Su|ipl. 
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kinaon'n  Anc.  t.'j^.  i.  333,  Be*.  3,  4.  and  p.  Mk 
tig.  IJ).  Thii  animal,  whieb  it  about  UtedMcf  ■ 
Don  m  N.  Africa,  and  livea  Bi  herd* 
one  time  inclined  to  rete  the  Hab 
tl»  Oiyx  leuanyx  (aee  art.  Ol);  on 
further  inreatigatiDn,  howei-er,  we  have  decided  f« 
the  AkthiA*t.  The  Tti  or  To  maj  pvfaa(B 
tbereTon  denote  the  fbmier  anlelu|«.         W.  \i. 

The  Arainc  jj  f^  ia  dtaeribed  in  a  worii  of 

Xatural  Hiitory  ae  "a  >p(«iea  originatine  ia  tbe 

barbarj  Statn.  ita  un  aomewhat  tnulkr  than  the 

'   'eer,  bat  in  form  reaembUng  it,  baring  met 

lly  curvuig  ringed  homa;  the  etJor  of  iU  bodj 

Idiah-brown,  and  the  bell)  and  inner  Bur&ee 

e  thigha  ar«  while.    The  feiuale  iiaa  no  horns-'* 

Tbia  deecription  fiiea  the  aiiedea  aa  the  Aletbiplnu 

-Ii,.  G.  E.  f. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIBITS  O'H 

n'isV),  fixmd  in  Ler.  n.  27;  1  Sam.  otUL  7, 

8;  1  ChT.  1. 13;  3  Chr.  niiu.  6:  Ii.  nil.  t,  TiiL 

'"    and  eLnwhere.     [See  Divinatios;  Uaoic] 

■  "  &miliar  "  emplojed  in  this  dpronon  coma 

ftom  tbe  idea  that  tbe  neeromiiictni,  wtotbmjta, 

and  the  hke,  had  spiriti  or  denioni  whom   the) 

eould  nimmon  from  the  unaeen  world  to  wait  upon 

theni  iM  aen-anla  {/lantdi),  and  eiecul*  tliar  oom- 

niands.     See  Eaatwood  and  ^^'rigbt'l  Biilc  H'oi-i^ 

fi.i«t.  p.  ]3i.  H. 

FAMINE.  ^Vhen  the  iweet  influenoea  of  the 
Hteiadea  tn  Iwund,  and  the  bsnda  of  Scorpio  can- 
not be  loaied,'  then  it  ia  thnt  faminea  gtseratljr 
lirevail  in  tbe  landi  of  the  Uible.  in  Kg^pt  a  de 
hcieiirj'  in  the  riae  of  the  Nile,  with  dicing  windi 
Lulta-     The  &mincs  recorded 


p.  7b,  folio;  BuHun,  HuI.  .V"(ur.  lii.  294.) 
Gteeli  BoiBa\ot  evidcntlj  pointa  lo  aome  a 
baring  tbe  general  appenrance  of  an  ox. 
(y.  H.  riii.  15)  Idls  in  that  the  common  pmple  in 

to  ttie  Boon  (.1urw/i|  and  the  L':ti>.  He  addi 
'Jie  animal  pn^ierij  ao  Hilled  is  produced  in  Africa, 
ind  bean  a  reeemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  atag. 
flat  Ibli  antelope  pirtalies  in  eitemal  form  of  the 
cliaractsn  belonging  both  lo  the  cerrins  and  b»- 
rine  nuninanta  will  be  eiident  to  inj  one 
l^lAncis  at  the  woodcut. 

Vht  )itlctri-tl-miiJi  apj«nn  to  be  depicted  in  the 
f'gyptjan  monuments,  where  it  ia  rcptreented  ■ 
being  hunted  (br  the  take  of  lli  fle>h,  which  Shs 
leOa  ui  (Suppl.  p.  76)  i»  wrj  aweet  and  nouriahinj 
nach  preferaUt  to  that  of  the  iwd  deer.     (SeeWi 


■  - 1  I'-J-  Enlior;  anbnal  ad  |mn  pertfo' 
n  apad  Imkw  nnmra  ifi'^    Jt  •A>  0 


.  the  Iti 


cable  to 


generall;  find  that  Egjpt  waa  reaortcd  to 

I  scarcity  aOicted  Palestine.     Tfaia  i*  notablj 

'ane  in  the  fint  three  Euniner,  thoae  of  Abra- 

,  of  laaae,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  lait 

Kgj-pt  waa  involved  in  tbe  cAlainitr,  and  onlv 

I  from  ita  horrora  bj  the  providential  poiiej  of 

Joneph.     In  thia  inatance,  too.  Ibe  fanine  wu  wide- 

ipread,  and    Palestine  fUrtber  tuffbed   fiom    the 

restriction  which   mint  have  been  placed  oo  tbe 

aupplies   usuillj  derived,  in  tueh  eiieunutaDen. 

from  Egypt. 

In  tbe  whnfe  of  Syria  and  AiaWa,  the  fruits  of 
the  evth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rajn;  tbe 
watenheda  havmg  few  large  springe,  and  the  Bmall 

the  leic)  huids.  If  therefore  the  hear;  nins  of 
November  uid  December  fait,  the  amtenance  of  ths 
people  ii  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  haimt 
time,  when  tbe  country  ia  aluwat  deroid  al  molst- 
iin.  Pur  Jier,  tbe  pastotal  tribea  rely  on  the  louitjr 
berfuigc  of  the  desert-plaint  and  valley*  (ot  tfadt 
llDcka  and  herds;  for  the  deaoi  il  iatenpened  in 
epring-time  a-ith  ipontaneoui  I'egeta'ion,  whieh  b 
tbe  lunduct  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  luk 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefere  not  diSl 
cult  to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  leniitj 
of  (imineB  in  ancient  times,  when  the  tcatterad 


of  tba  ralui,  wlilcb  UI  iihen  Iba  PMa^  sat  at  4awi 
(not  iDollT  hellacsllyj  at  the  nnd  i<  anlnm,  lUl 

Beorplo  aet>  at  dawn.    V'>5?  k  tWariy  Bvljii,  » 
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popvbtSoo.  nther  of  a  paatoral  thaa  an  agricuHu- 
ral  oountry  was  dependent  on  nataral  phenomena 
whifth,  howerar  regular  in  their  season,  occaiio.:all7 
biled,  and  witli  them  the  austenance  of  man  and 
beut 

Egypt,  again,  owes  aU  its  fertilitj^a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  oomporison  to  the 
"  garden  of  the  Lord  *'  —  to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
■nnual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  huid  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
tiltnition  firom  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed  by 
cool  weathtf ,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  smgle 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  cabunity.  The  causes  of  dearth  and 
fiuniue  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping 
hack  the  rain-douds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they 
are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
Mem  to  be  afiected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  S}'ria,  through  the  meridian  of  £^l>t,  as 
far  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  fiunine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  •*  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land  '*  (Gen.  xii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  &mine  was  ex- 
tensive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Abraham*s  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  fiimine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  kiitg 
of  the  PhUistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by 
(jod  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 
ff. ).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  fiumne  of  Egypt  which  **  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ; "  *»  and  aU  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  ail  lands  **  (Cren.  xli.  56, 
57).  ^  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [com] 
among  those  that  came;  for  the  fimiine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan''  (xlii.  5).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  fiuniue,  and 
sends  ttom  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passagis,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  com  to  Egypt,  <*  and  the  fiuuine  was  sore 
in  the  kuid,"  i.  t.  Hebron. 

The  fiunine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egyft, 
so  fiir  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
eharacteristies.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  fiunines  in  Egypt:  Uiis  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
XMoing  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
ion  of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  sunouM- 

a  Snes  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatrem^  ,  _.  —  ^ 
IMS  ^vsn  a  translatloa  of  El-Makifcsae'i  acootat '  VVgypU. 
<  tUs  ftivlBf,  In  the  Ufb  of  Kl-Mostansir,  contained  I 
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ing  countries:  <*  And  the  seven  yeaii  of  plenteocii- 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  ^ypt,  were  ended 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  coma,  as- 
cording  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  deartii  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  ¥ras 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
fismished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread* 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  (jo  unto 
Jowph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
laud  (^  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  E^gypt 
to  Jos^h  for  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  **  (Gen.  xli.  03- 
57). 

The  modem  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  fiunine;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They 
have  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians:  one  of  great  severity,  following 
a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (A.  D.  laOO),  is  recoided  by  *Abd-El-Lateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offiJ,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  drivm,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  tbemsdves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fiunine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Ftitimee  Rhaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billAh, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years*  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Josq)h 
(A.  H.  457-464,  A.  D.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  cotmtry.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence 
(says  Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Horn  d  Afohddarah^  MS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
Uiemselves;  the  cattle  perished  ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deen^rs,  and  a  cat  for  3  deeniirB  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deendrs, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  (at- 
idshed  with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  hooaea 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El-Makreezee  (in  his 
KhikU\<^  from  whom  we  further  leara  that  the 
fiunily,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefdi  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 
that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population,  loe 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  fUtention,.  since  it  eon- 
tains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  fiunine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  fiunines  in  the  East^ 
The  fismine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  por- 
ti<**<hrs;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded,  in*  9  K. 
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fiH.  1,  2,  aflfordfl  another  instaaee  of  one  of  seven 
fean :  ^  Thai  spake  EUsha  unto  the  woman  whose 
•on  be  had  restored  to  life,  njing,  Arise,  and  go, 
then  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  liOrd  hath  called  for  a 
fiunine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
yean.  And  the  wo**  an  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  uid  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years."  Hunsen  {KgypC*  PUtce^  Ac, 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesotesoi  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  liicely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  fiunines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
ailiird  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
various  plants  and  grains,  which  at  oUier  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe 
of  Haneefeh  were  taunted  with  hamg  in  a  famine 
eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 

of  dried  curds  of  milk  {SiMh,  MS.,  art  Ao).'' 

E.  S.  P. 

•  FAN.     [Agriculture,  i.  44.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  vrard. 

1.  KoSfxiin-Y);,  guadrans  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xli. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
I^id.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (Xmr^  Svo, 
S  i<mv  KoBpdyrriSy  Mark,  /.  c).  The  name  quad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Konian  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciee,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  \91rr6v  was  originally  a  very 
small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  went  to  the  xct^Kous.  The  copper  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Gneco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Ivipeiinl).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  /piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equi\'alait  to  the  iuriripiov  of  the  N.  T.  {infra)^ 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  iuriri- 
pioir,  and  the  oUier  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
bu-ity  with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronomice  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  Ko^pdamity  and  the  latter  the 

2.  'Aaadpiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  properly 
a  small  as,  aumiuiiiy  hut  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
used  as  the  Greek  equix'alent  of  the  Latin  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  6  puts  dijxmfKua  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dupondius  bdng  equal  to  two  asses.  The  ^ffd- 
/lov  is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more 
common  equlA^alent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  series,  or  perhaps  both ;  the  last  supposition 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it 
vobable  thtt  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two 
israria,  and  this  opini(m  is  strengthened  by  the 

•  *  9m  the  ftunlne  prsdietod  by  Agabvs,  whieh 
Id  tb«  relgo  of  Claodios  (Aets  xi.  28),  tee 
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Doeurrence,  on  oouis  of  Chios,  stmok  dntqg  tbi 
imperial  period,  but  without  the  heads  of  empaww 
and  therefore  of  the  Greek  oulonomons  cIms,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA 
PIA  TPIA.  R.  s.  r. 

FASTS.  Thewoid  tS^)^,  ptiorfla^  jiyvmum^ 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateneh,  but  it  often  oocun 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophet*  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  1  K.  zxi.  9-12;  Ear.  riU.  21;  Ps.  Ixiz. 
10;  Is.  Iviu.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  U.  15;  Zeeh.  viii.  19, 
Ac).  In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  obeervanee  of  fitsting  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant one,  0753  nay  :  rawuvow  riip  ^mx^r- 
nffligert  ammam ;  "  afflicting  the  soul "  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  zxiii.  27  ;   Num.  xxx.   13).     The  woid 

^^?SC^»  i-  ••  (fjiictwn^  which  occurs  Ear.  ix.  5, 
where  it  is  reiMiered  in  A.  V.  "  heaviness,*'  is  eom« 
monly  used  to  denote  fiuting  in  the  Ti^ud,  and 
is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  I^aw,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atoiteiient,  Day 
OF.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  t^at  the  Jews, 
during  their  Captivity,  obser^  four  annual  fuU 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  mouths. 
When  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  had  com- 
menced, those  who  remamed  in  Babylon  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether 
the  obso'vance  of  the  fost  in  the  fifth  month  should 
not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  sjiirit  in  which  they 
had  obsen'ed  the  &6t  of  the  seventh  month  as  weU 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-^);  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  tum^  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fiists  shall  be 
turned  to  "joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts.** 
Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
months  m  which  they  were  obsen-ed  ;  but  the 
Mishna  (TVuimV^,  iv.  6)  and  S.  Jerome  (m  Zneh- 
ariam  viii.)  give  statements  of  certain  historical 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate :  — 

The  fast  of  Uie  fourth  month.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  the  I^w  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuehadneexar  (Jer. 

m.). 

The  fi«t  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  Ac.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Htus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the 
capture  of  Rether,  in  which  a  \v»i  number  of  Jeirs 
fh>m  Jerusalem  had  taken  refbge  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  fost  of  the  seventh  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusaleiu  by  Nel^uchadnezsar  and  the  death 
ofGedaliah  (2K.  XXV.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  reoelving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captires  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  In  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  oould  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fttsts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  moet 
probable,  from  the  mode  m  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  foot 
was  to  commemorate  the  elreumstances  cnwirteil 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  aswiateri  «it> 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fiuieied  txAtk' 
ddenee  of  the  time  of  oocuirenoe.    Aa  i^gnds  the 
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.W  /  tbe  fifth  montli,  at  least,  it  can  hantty  be 
duttDled  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  deaU  uction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
was  right  in  ragaiding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  oboenranoe,  the  fisMst  that  it 
had  no  longer  anj  purpose  afttf  the  new  Temple 
was  b^^n.  As  this  fiist  (as  well  as  the  thi^ee 
othen)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  £ut  having 
been  discontinued  ftxr  a  time,  was  roiewed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fosts  in  the  present  Jewish 
(>dendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
uf  which  is  given  by  liehuid  {Antiq,  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fosts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
•niNfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  fiivor  in  r^ard 
to  iume  great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aocompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Jod  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Tnanith,  i.  6).  The 
following  instanoes  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
Guts :  ^unuei  gathered  "  all  Israel "  to  Mizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fiut,  performing  at  the  same  time 
wliat  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  Baalun  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  vii. 
tf);  Jdiosh^hat  appointed  one  ^'throughout  all 
Judah  '*  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  agahist 
&Ioab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3),-  in  the  reign  of 
Jdioiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the  people 
\\\  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,"  ^en  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fitting  and 
with  sackdothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
1.AW  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fiuts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47; 
2  Mace  xiU.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occa- 
sk>ns  in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  bMU  defeated  by  those  of 
Beqjamin,  they  fosted  in  making  preparation  for 
anoUier  battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
flisted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  L  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-(ji]ead 
Cuted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jesebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  fbr  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  raider  more 
striking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra 
proclaimed  a  fiwt  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ear.  viu.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasnenis,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shoshan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Csth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fests  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
meaUier  and  of  fiunine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  fint  and  second  chapters  of  JoeL  In  later 
imai  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
mam  snljeet  of  the  treatise  Tatmith  in  the  Mishna. 

HI.  Private  ooeaskinal  fasts  are  recognised  in 
MS  nasMice  of  the  Law  (Num.  xzx.  13).    The  hi- 
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stances  given  cf  indivkluals  fiuUng  under  the  infi^ 
euoe  of  grief,  \exation,  ur  anxiety,  are  numetous 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34:  2  Sam.  iu.  35,  xU.  16;  1  &. 
xxi.  27;  Esr.  x.  6;  Neh.  L  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Eiyah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fitst  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fiuting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  *<the  Fast"  ir 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt.  U.  14;  Mark  U.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviiL 
12;  Acts  X.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  observed  on  thr 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
i^ipointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  ( TcLatdUi^  ii 
9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol- 
untary fiists.  The  Gemara  states  that  they  were 
chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
fifth  day  and  came  down  on  the  second.  All  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  Grotius,  Lightfbot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luke 
xviii.  12;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told &Iatt  *.x.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  sul^ect  is 
given  Matt  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  an 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spuitual  strength. 
Matt  xvii.  21;  Marie  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vu.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Ads 
xlii.  3,  XIV.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fests  were  observed  with  various 
d^rpes  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  firom  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  Ac.).  On  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  ^lestrio- 
tion  to  a  very  phdn  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joma  and  Taamih) 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on 
particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Joeqihus,  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sun- 
set, and  St  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fiisting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Ded 
ication  (Jud.  vui.  6;   TaamUh,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fiuted  fincquently  dressed  in  sackcloth 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxL  27;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant,  viil 
13,  §  8;  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  mbbfai 
ical  directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  io 
public  fiuts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seoi  in  TawutJij  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  wiU,  which 
gives  to  fiuting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  tend.  The 
faithfhl  son  of  Israel  realized  the  bicssing  of ''  cha» 
tening  his  soul  with  fasting  "  (Ps.  Ixbc.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denuneiatious 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews 
were,  in  their  formal  fiists,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 
themselves  a  means  of  winning  fiivor  from  God,  or, 
in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in 
order  to  appear  religious  before  nieo  (Is.  hiii.  3. 
Zech  vii.  5,  6;  Mai  iii.  14;  oomp.  Matt.  vi.  16). 

s.a 


*  The  word  fyO  in  Aimbio,  the  sane 
CP)!^,  signifies  abstinence  fnm  food,  drink 
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A  brthcr  dundobUe  of  ■  dtj  ■•  ■  rbttified 

phc*  ii  fouul  in  the  tm  of  tbe  trard  H^f ,  iuU; 
ind  >1»  Jbrli/j/,  So  that  lo  "  build  "  a  eitj  >p- 
pnui  Id  bn  ■ometliiKS  the  luiie  thing  ai  lo  Ibrtifj' 
It  (<Bmp.  Geo.  viii.  20,  lud  9  Ch/.  in.  6  with  2 
Chr.  li.  S-ID,  ud  1  K.  ir.  IT), 

'Ilie  fbrtiBcMiotu  oT  the  dlia  of  PtilatiiH,  Ihiu 
nijului;  "  fenced,"  omiiited  of  ODe  or  more  mlLi 
launroid  with  battlemailed  |iaf^ieli,  ni3^,  baniig 
Uiwetv  It  ngiiliT  Intervate  (3  Chr^  xxxU-  fi;  Jer. 
Dui.  98),  on  which  in  iater  timea  enginea  of  war 
wen  piamd,  and  watch  waa  lufit  by  daj  and  night 
in  rime  of  war  (S  Chr.  uri.  9,  li;  Judg.  il.  *»\ 
)  K.  ii.  17).     Along  the  oldst  of  the  three  walb 


Walli  or  Antloch.  remaitablg  kn  th 


laaUMofini 


i;  in  U 


U;  and  in  tba  thbd,  60  {Joaeph.  5. 
()■«  luch  tower,  ttiat  oT  Hananed,  ia  repeatedlj 
Dwnliuned  (Jer.  lui.  38;  Zech.  liv.  10).  ai  abo 
oUwn  (Neb.  iti.  1,  11,97).  The  gat«-wayi  of  for- 
Ijtieii  towna  wen  alio  fiirtified  and  closed  with 
iliong  doon  (Neb.  ii.  S,  iii.  3,  G,  Av.;  Judg.  iii. 
9.  3:  1  Sam,  iiiU.  1;  3  Snni.  iviii,  21,  33;  a  Cbr. 


1  Mhcc.  lUi.  33, 
Uie  wall  then  a|^ienra  to  ha^ 

oulwnrk  (*J''n,  wportlxiriia),  in  A.  V.  ■'  ditch  " 
(I  K.  xxi.  93:  9  Sam.  u.  15;  Go.  Tha.  p.  494), 
wliioh  waa  perhapa  either  a  palieade  or  wall  lining 
•he  liileh,  or  a  uTill  railed  midwaj  within  the  ditth 
itjidr,  Botb  of  theaa  metbodi  of  >tmi|ttbeninK 
fortiAed  placet,  by  hindering  the  near  appnacb  of 
machlnea,  wtn  uiual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fartlAca- 
tlon  (Wilkineon,  Ak.  Ky>ipL  i.  408),  but  would 
fienaally  be  of  leai  uae  in  the  hill  Ibrta  of  Palealitie 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  lowna  there  waa  a  keep 
ar  dbvld  li:^  a  iagt  naoura  to  the  delenden. 
Tboee  nnuininff  in  the  HinirAa  and  I^a  are 
■loare.  Such  eiiftiid  at  Shediem  and  Tbabea 
(Judg.  U.  46,  SI,  riii.  17;  9  K,  u.  IT),  and  the 
[mt  fcMi  or  lowwa  of  Paaphinua,  Hipfucua,  and 
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d  thai  of  annwini  the  town  at  Jemaaleu.  TBaa 
forta  wen  well  fiuniabed  with  aitona  (A.4a  n). 
34;  !  Mace.  •.  5;  Joaeph.  Ai>l.  iriU.  4,  §  3;  B.  J. 
1.5,(4.  >'  4,  f  2,  vi.  a,  S  1).  At  the  lime  of  the 
entrance  of  land  into  Canaan  c^te  wen  many 
fenced  ciliea  eiiiting,  which  firat  cauaed  grat  aJara 
lo  the  exploring  party  of  tearchera  (Nmu.  xiii.  38), 
and  aRerward)  gave  much  trouble  to  the  people  ia 
auiiduing  them.    Many  of  th<«  were  Ttfortifiad,  or. 


Judg.  i. 


t  byth 
i.  IT,  34-12;  l)eut.  iiL  4,  6;  . 


D  (Nut 
i.  19, 1); 


.  nmained  for  a  loiig  lime  in  the  poaaea 
■Ion  of  their  inhabitanta,  who  wen  Biai>led  U 
preeore  them  by  mouu  of  their  atnngth  in  chariota 
(Jodi.  lUi.  3,  e,  >vii.  16;  Judg.  i.  IB;  9  K.  nilL 
8;  9  Chr.  un.  6).  Tlie  ttrengtb  of  Jenaaleni 
waa  ihowTi  by  tbe  bet  that  that  city,  or  at  kM( 
the  citadel,  or  "atrDngbold  of  Zion,"  remained  in 
the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Jebnutea  until  the  time  of 
Dand  (S  Sam.  v.  6,  7 ;  1  Chr,  li.  b).  Among  Iht 
kings  of  Iirael  and  .'udah  tevcnl  are  mentioned  aa 
fDiUfietaoT  "buiklaa"  of  dlin:  Sotomou  (1  K. 
ii.  17-19;  9(Jhr.Tiii.<t-«),JaobounI.  (I  K.  lii. 
35),  Kehoboam  (9  Chr.  li.  A,  19),  Baariii  (I  K. 
IV.  IT),  Oniri  (1  K.  ivi.  34),  Heoliah  (9  'lir. 
luii.  B),  Aaa  (3  Chr.  nr.  6,  T),  Jdmahaphat  (3 
Chr.  iTii.  19),  but  specially  Uniah  [9  K.iiT.  39; 
3  Chr.  uvi.  9,  9,  15),  and  b  Ibe  nign  of  Ahib 
Ibe  town  of  Jericbo  wat  rebuilt  and  brtifled  by  a 
lirivate  mdiridual,  Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  in.  34). 
Hemd    the  Great   wu   oona|Hcuoua   in   Ibrtifying 


1-  fl,  Si  I. 


Kia,  §3;  . 


kt  Jeruaalem  (Joaeph.  fi.  J. 


.  J.  1.  9 


;  Alt. 


13,  0|. 

lint  the  fortified  (Jans  of  Paleetiiie  eerved  duIt 

in  a  few  initaneea  to  check  elTectuaUy  Ibe  prognaa 

uf  an  invading  force,  though  many  initanoa  of 

determined  and  prott«cttd  reaittuice  are  on  raeotd, 

uf  Samaria  fbr  three  yean  (9  K.  iriiL   10), 

(3  K.  in'.  3)  fcr  bur  montha,  and  In 


later  timea  (tfJotupBla,Gamala,  Uadwrna,  Uaaada. 
and  above  aC  ..eniaalem  itwdf.  the  itrength  of  what 
ddtoae*  drew  IbRli  the  admiration  of  the  eonqnana 
mtiM  (Jomt''-  B.  J.  iii.  S.  iv.  1  and  9,  viL  a,  H 
9-4  and  >;  RoUiaan,  L  339). 


Ha  ttiSa  Egrptun  Ibitiflcaltoai  ■"--i^«J 
imull;  oT  ■  qiudnngular  tnd  aKiHitiiDS  doubk 
wall  of  lua-dried  brick,  GUmd  feet  thick,  tad  otho 
Sttj  fett  in  h«ij;ht,  with  Kjutira  towen  *t  iutervkkt, 
ol  tbe  niDti  bngbt  M  ths  nlk,  both  otiwned  will] 
■  fmnpet,  uti  a  rouod-lieuleil  bidtlement  in  >b*{» 
like  *  (hield.  A  tecond  loner  mil  with  lonn  it 
the  SDtrwK  wu  oddol,  diitant  13  or  20  feet  from 
tiu  avm  mil,  uid  aoinetunefl  moather  vu  nude  of 
70  or  lOO  tat  in  **^^',  pngectiiu^  mt  n^bt  loglei 
ftom  the  nuin  mil  to  ouble  tiu  defenden  to  uiooj' 
the  MBihjiti  in  Sank.  The  ditch  mu  ■Hucljniei 
bitiGed  bj  ■  Hfll  of  kfuUle  in  tlie  ditch  il«ir,  or 
k  nnUn  on  lis  edge.  In  later  time*  Ut  practice 
•f  Ibrtifrinif  toni  wu  kid  wide,  and  Hie  laige 
leoipka  with  their  inclosum  wtn  nude  to  MTve 
the  purpoae  uf  forta  (Wilkiaaoa,  A<ic.  Kg^it.  L  408, 
409,  atoidfrni.). 

The  fccti&caljDna  of  Ninersfa,  Babjlon,  P^Wtf"1. 
and  oT  Tjn  and  Sidon,  are  all  moitisoed,  either 
in  Uie  canonical  booki  or  tbe  Apooyph^  In  the 
aculptuna  of  NiDeish  repRaentationa  an  found  of 
walkd  Icwne,  of  which  one  it  thought  to  npiwit 
l^ie,  and  all  illuatrale  tlte  mode  of  lortiScation 
Hlopled  both  bj  the  Aiajriaiu  and  their  enemtea 
'Jer.  li.  30-32,  OB:  Am.  i.  10;  Zeeh.  ix.  3  ~ 
«Tii.  U:  Nah.  iiL  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  liv.  14,  lb: 
.ud.  i.  1,  4;  \Ajtii,  Nin.  toI.  ii.  pp.  TTfi,  %T», 
as,  3B5;  Nin.  f  Bab.  pp.  331,  SASi  Mm.  of 
Kin.  pt.  ii,  39,  43).  B.  W.  P. 

FERRET  (n;^:  p^oAit:  •»fgaU),iiatvl 

»>■  The  ,i«ya\i  of  Ariatotle  (//iM.  .lit  riii.  »4) 
ii  Uw  .Hut  amnemt,  or  •hirw-nwius;  bat  it  ta 
More  probable  that  the  animal  rritorrd  to  b  I^r. 
WM  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  dfriting  ita  nam* 
from  the  moumlUI  crj,  or  vail,  which  •ome  linrdi 

•  The  orliO  la]   DMUlDt  of  am   tnrt  ITT  b  a 


(Ujaid.) 


uUer.  The  root  1«  fSff,  lomgk  at  gram.  Ihi 
[tabbinical  wrilen  eeem  to  b»e  identiSed  tUi  an- 
imal with  Uh  hedgehog:  ne  Lewjtohn,  2oBL  dtt 
Ti.Uudi,  ii  129,  13*.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (□'"?n)."  Tbe  olgect  (if  thia 
inide  ii  niBtJj  to  gii*  a  ck^ftcation  of  the  matd 
timei  of  Uh  H^nvwa,  aeconpanied  bj  lome  f^ ' 
nal  Rinaiki.  A  particular  acconot  of  each  fc^ial 
is  givCD  in  ita  pnpCT  phoe. 

1.  Tbe  tdigioui  tlmee  ordaiiMd  in  the  Uw  bU 
under  tbne  btuda:  (1.)  Tlioar  (ormallf  eouMCted 
with  the  ttutitutioti  of  the  SabMh.  |j.)  The  hia- 
torica]  or  gisat  farthak.     (3.)  The  Daj  of  Atwe- 

(1.)  ImnMliatdj  cncmecled  with  the  inrtttntka 


(3.)  The  great  feiaU  (D'''T^'n3i  in  the  1U- 
mud,  0''yj'^,  pilgiimnge/nalt)  are  — 

In.)  Tbe  faaaowr. 

{!>.)  TbeFeaatofPinteeD^arWeek^of  Wbaat- 
harxet,  or  rf  the  Firat-t'ruita. 

(c.)  Tbe  Fout  of  TabcniacbB,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing. 

On  («h  of  tlieee  oeouloiia  emj  mak  laariite 
wai  oommanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Inrd,"  thai 
ia,  to  attend  in  tbe  imut  of  tbe  tabemaek  sr  the 
Temple,  and  to  nake  Mi  oSring  with  a  Jojftal 
heart  (Dent.  nrii.  T ;  Neh.  *lii.  9-19;  ef.  Joaeph. 
AM.  xi.  B,  i  E).  The  iltendanee  of  momto  wia 
volantar;,  but  the  leakru  oAeo  w«iC  sp  to  the 

"  due*."    Tit  moleni  AiaMe  tarn  l^tj  k  Smtn* 
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Pammr.  Thus  Mary  attfinded  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  he 
ittppoaed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  otlier  leasts,  and  henoe  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
Duavoidable  circumstances  or  l^al  impurity,  had 
been  pre^-ented  finom  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  oitlre  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on.** 

Besides  their  reUgious  purpose,  the  i^reat  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
niamtenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xil.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reformat 
lion  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  AnL  xvu.  9,  $  3,  xrii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  Matt 
xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  fipequent  recurrence  of  the  labbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  lumish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year —  two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  ono  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  tJie  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falU  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sa^ 
cred  year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  from  Niaan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivalB  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  ch^ter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabonades  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "the  first-fruits  of 
wheat-harvest "  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxIt.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first-firuits ''  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
UrthUmer^  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
ipon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  bef<Mie  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
befcre  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  after 

a  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Oon- 
vocation  as  Babbaths.  But  tha  Mishoa  makes  a  dls- 
■netton,  and  states  In  detail  what  acts  may  be  per- 
fcrmed  on  the  fonner,  which  are  unUwfti*  nn  the 
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all  the  ftvita  of  the  ground  were  gathsi^  in.  b 
winter,  when  travellmg  was  difficult,  there  were  nc 
festivab. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  art 
icle. 

II.  After  the  Captirity,  the  Feast  of  Porim 
(Esth.  U.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1 
Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  called  (co^al  rw9 
^vKo^plctv),  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §  6)  and  the  Mishna  {JminUh,  iv.  5).  What 
appean  to  have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  Keh. 
X.  34.  The  tem,  *•  the  Festival  of  the  Basket  ' 
(copr^  KoprdkXav)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  ol 
fering  of  first-fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvL  1-11 
(Phik),  vol  T.  p.  51 ).     [Fikst-Fkutts.] 

llie  system  of  the  Hebnrw  festivals  is  trealad  at 
lai^  by  Bahr  {SymlmlUs  des  Motaiachtn  CulUu^ 
bk.  iv.),  by  Ewaki  {Akerihumer,  p.  379  fif.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Ilcpi  t^i 
'E/3d^uijt,  Ofp.  voL  V.  p.  21,  ed.  Tauch.). 

s.  a 

FBSTUS,  POB'CIUS  (n^iciot  ♦^^rov. 
Acts  xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  proeuntor  of 
Judffa  (Acts  L  c, ;  Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8,  §  9;  B,  J. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  proliaUy  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  60  a.  d.  (See  Fkux.)  A  few  weeks 
after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  bnn  left  a  prisoner  by  Fdix, 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemioe 
his  sister.  Not  finding  anything  in  the  ApcsUe 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  being  confiimed 
in  this  riew  by  his  guests,  he  would  have  set  him 
free  had  it  not  betti  that  Paul  had  himself  pre- 
viously (Acts  XXV.  11,  12)  appealed  to  C«sar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Rome.  Judft* 
was  in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  prevtuled  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robbere,  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  vrith  a  strong  hand  {Ant. 
XX.  8,  §  10).  Festus  had  a  difference  ivith  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which  they 
had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his  palace 
into  the  oouii  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hUi  the 
view  of  the  Temple  ftt>m  the  Roman  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  proc- 
urator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  bdng  influenced  by  Poppsea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  deddied  in  fitvor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  a.  d., 
having  ruled  the  provmce  less  than  two  years.  TIm 
chronological  questions  conceniing  his  entrance  on 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
difiScult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  fiMind 
fuUy  discussed  by  Anger,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
Ajjott.  rntume^  p.  99  ff.,  and  Wieseler,  Chnmohgii 
der  ApoaUlyrschiehU^  pp.  89-99.  Josephns  imnUes 
{B.  J.  u.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  ai 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  respecting 
Luke*s  accuracy. 

CouM  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  call  the  em- 
peror Aw  lord  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage,  as 
he  is  said  to  hare  done,  Acta  xzv.  26?  A  tnt 
Roman  under  the  republic  never  called  any  one  his 
Kdpios  or  ciwitmtif,  whxh  Latin  word, 


flabbalh,  in  the  traatiss  Yom  Tab;  white  Id 
Katon  it  lays  down  strange  and  bardeasnue 
tions  In  refexvnoe  ***  ^he  faitumediats  davs 
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ioiuemivterj  tt'tve-matter^  is  the  equivaleut  of 
lf^v^i}f ,  and  H  a  degree  of  xvoiot.  If  domintu, 
aow,  at  a  subflequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
nore  ic^tot  oould  be.  That  it  oould  be  and  wm 
10  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  M  O  dominum  aequum  H  bouimi,**  the  audi- 
mce  applied  it  to  the  emperor  iind  expressed  loud 
i^plausB  (Sueton.  AuffusL  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buked the  use  of  the  term,  but  could  not  repress 
it,  nor  oould  Tiberius  prevent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber,  §  27;  Tac.  Ann,  it  87). 
I'hUo^  in  his  account  of  hit  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  8c<nr^n}f « 
and  even  Philo's  feUow-delegates  address  him  as 
cvpios.  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emperor,  it 
beoune  much  more  frequent.  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Tr^an,  and  those  of  Fronto  to  Marcus  Aureiius 
before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  begin 
with  domino  tneo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  persons  of  no  very 
high  nmk  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur* 
iug  the  reign  of  Nero  himself  (Dion  Caas.  Izi.  20). 
The  la^daiy  stjle  from  Tiberius  onward  foUows  in 
the  same  track.  The  eariiest  use  of  donufius,  as 
B  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  befengs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  gvptog,  especially  -on 
Egyptian  marbles,  is  the  emperor's  title  of  honor 
in  very  many  instflnoM,  and  from  an  eariier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  called.  Moreover  children  called 
their  pareota  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  lUud 
mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei  (xaliionis,"  says  Seneca 
nuler  Nero,  speaking  of  his  brother  the  "  deputy 
of  Achaia  '*  {EpUt,  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
show  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  accuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  fur> 
oishing  additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
}f  this  topic  in  the  JHbL  Saa-a,  xriii.  595-606. 

T.  D.  W. 

FETTERS  (D^nipn?,  b3S,  D>i?T).  (1.) 
The  first  of  these  Hebrew  w(»ds,  necktuhlaim^  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  namely,  brast  {wiboi  xoAko/:  A.  V.  "fet- 
ters of  brass  **),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
/Nu'rs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  Is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2 
Sam.  iiL  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxiz.  7,  lii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionaUy 
employed  kr  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxUx.  8). 
(2.)  Ctbel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
perhapa  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ken.  Zikidm  ("fetters,"  JoL  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
iiaaally  translated  "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
rder  to  the  contractiaa  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Geaen.  Tha.  p.  424).  [Fettere  of  iron  (W3ai) 
m  probably  meant  in  3lark  v.  4  to  and  Luke  viii. 
19.    See  CuAiNS.    H.]  W.  L.  R 

FBVEB  {nrrt^i  ^7^j  '^^P  •  i«T€pos, 

^ryor,  ip§$urfi6s;  I^v.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
Iliese  words,  from  various  roots  <>  signifying  heat  or 
nllammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
•ords  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection. 
The  word  ^Tvof  ("  shuddering  ")  suggests  the  ague 
m  aeoorapanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
IXX.  probably  intended;  and  this  is  stiJl  a  very 

•  Winer  soggoiti  th«  Arable  ^^  -|^  «aleb  he 
St%eiffhu»f  i.  $.  ehoUng  phlsgD.     It  lather 
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common  disesse  in  Pidesline;  the  third  word,  vldeh 
they  render  iptBurfUs  (a  term  still  known  la 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  hi  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  periiaps  be  cry- 
sipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acta  xxviii.  8;  comp.  De  Man- 
delslo,  Travek,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burekhardt, 
Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the 
hitter  often  fetal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 
For  the  former,  though  often  fetal  Co  strangers,  the 
natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  rdi^iee.  lliese 
fevers  sometiuies  occasion  most  troublaome  swell- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  kgs  (ii.  290, 291). 

'  H.  H. 

FIELD  (n'J^).  The  Hebrew  tadeh  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  oarjitid:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  euUivaied  land,  but  they  difibr  in 
point  of  extent,  the  iideh  !.«ing  specifically  applied 
to  what  is  tminc^ased^  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inclosure  is  invoh-ed  in  the  word^'eftiL  The  essence 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  wiously  taken  to  lie 
in  each  of  these  notions,  (jesenius  {The*,  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  sense  o(  freedum,  Stanley  (p.  490) 
that  of  imoothneuy  oomparing  arvwa  frum  amre 
On  the  one  hand  $iuUk  is  implied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxL  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Ex.  is.  3),  tillage  ((xen.  xzxvii.  7,  xltii 
24;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3;  Job  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xx>i.  18;  Mic. 
ui.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground *' ; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mouutaui-top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  23G,  490),  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob  settling 
in  the  field  of  Sheehem  (Gen.  xxxiu.  19),  the  field 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvL  35;  Num.  xxi.  SK),  A.  V. 
"country";  Kuth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
u^oftkt  cuUio  ttetijield*^  which  formed  the  oasis 
of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a  differ- 
ent sense  has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius, 
Tht*.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  the  tadeh  is 
frequently  contrasted  with  what  is  inclosed,  whether 
a  vineyand  (I*lx.  xxii.  5;  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi 
14,  XX.  17 ;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  "  the  ass  went 
into  the  field,"  with  verse  24,  "  a  path  of  the  vine- 
^-ards,  a  wall  being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  **),  a  garden  (the  very  name  of  which,  )3,  im- 
plies inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Deut  xxviii.  3, 
16);  unwalled  villages  or  scattered  houses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  tis  robs  a,ypo6s  =  houses  in 
<Ae  felds  (in  viWis,  VuJg.;  Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote 
from  a  house  (C>en.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut  xxii.  25 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (G«ii. 
xxv.  27 ;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter) brfpOiKos)  -  this  is  rore  fully  expressed  by 

n^Q^n  *«39,  lAe  open  field  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvu. 

5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is 
naturally  coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22;  Ex.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiiL  27, 
xxxix.  5). 

llie  separate  plots  of  ground  wen  marked  off  by 
stones,  whieh  might  omUj  be  rsmowd  (Dent  zib 

swmis  to  a  Mui  tha  frothing  at  the  month  which  ao> 
companfes  the  violent  raUgloas  ezaveltr-loDs  of  thi 
feoatlcal  Arabs  on  the  onesrinn  of  the  tSstival  ol  thf 
Nsbl-Moi 
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li,  nvU.  17;  ef.  Job  rdw,  3;  Piov.  jbL  88,  niiL 
10):  the  afaaeiioe  of  feoon  lendered  the  fields  liable 
to  damage  from  Mtnyiog  cattle  (Kb.  szii.  5)  or  five 
(vcr.  6;  2  Sam.  liv.  30):  hence  the  neoeatity  of 
eoufitantJy  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
smploy««l  bang  in  the  present  day  named  Sntuor 
(Wortabet,  %%»,  i.  2ua).  A  certain  amoimt  of 
protectbu  was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and 
■trom^est  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
<* spelt*'  appesrs  to  have  been  most  comumnly 
lued  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xzviii.  26,  as  in  the  tuar- 
giu).  From  the  absence  of  inckwures,  culti^-ated 
Und  of  any  sise  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  ((jen. 
xxiii.  13,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Iwev.  xxvii.  16  ff.;  Ruth  iv.  5;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25; 
I'rcv.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  agtr  pttblicut  of  a 
town  (Crcn.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct*  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adijaoeiit  tu  the 
walk  of  the   Levitical  cities,   which  was    called 

tZTlJP  (A.  V.  iubutiM)^  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendsge  of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  ((jen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  35;   Num.  xxi.  20;   Kuth  i.  6,  iv.  3: 

1  Sam.  \i.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xx^ii.  5, 
*•  a  towii  ill  the  field  "  (A.  V.  amtUry)  =z  a  pro- 
vincial tuwii  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
pk>t  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger  one  was 

teniied  H^  Al^!^  (G«i-  ™mi-  19;  Kuth  u. 

3:  1  Chr.  xi.  18),  or  simply  HI^^H  (3  Sam.  xiv. 
30,  xxiii.  12:  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  29)!  Fields  occa- 
siotially  received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-llaKZurim,  the  field  of  the  strong  mok,  or 
possibly  itf  $tooith  (2  Sam.  ii.  16),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  vii.  3;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expreMlons  ^  fruii- 
fid  field"  (Is.  X.  18,  xxU.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16)  and 
"plentifVU  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlvui.  33)  anr 
not  connected  with  indth^  but  with  eaimek  mean- 
ing a  paric  or  well-kept  wood,  as  diiUnct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest     The  name  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Cannti), 
Is.  X.  18  U'orett),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  {fruUfvl  place) 
[Carmkl].     Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

hi  Ex.  xvii.  5,  PltTT'Ttp  (A.  V.  ft-uU/ul  field), 
which  means  a  field  suitecf  for  planting  suckers. 
We  have  ftxrther  to  notice  other  terms — (1.) 

ahedemoih  (nSD'^Ttt?),  transUted  «*  fields,"  and 
connected  by  (jlesenius  with  the  idea  of  indosurt. 
It  is  doubtAil,  however,  whether  the  notion  of 
hurning  does  not  rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
word.  This  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered 
gnjie;  in  Hab.  iii.  17,  blasted  com;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  Ifuml  parts  of  the  city  (no  ^  fields  *'  inter- 
vened between  the  southeastern  angle  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Kidron);  while  m  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  I>eut 
xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burning  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  treat  the 
word  in   Is.  xxxvii.  27,  "blssted,"  as  a  corrupt 

reading.  (2.)  Abel  (^^\  a  well-i0ofere(f  spot, 
frequently  empfoyed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 

^3.)  Aehu   GVnM),   a  woixl  of  Egyptian  origin, 

fiveu  In  the  LXX.  In  a  Gneciaed  form,  jlyci  ((jen. 
itt.  a,  18,  «« meadow;"  Job  riU  11,  »ifiig:"  Is. 
di.  7,  LXX.),  reauing  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
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glow  in  the  manhes  of  kmer  E^gypt    (4.) 

(*T?SO)}  which  oocufi  only  once  (Ju4g*  n-  33. 
«  meadowi "}:  it  has  been  treated  as  a  eofmptioB 

either  of  iin^O^  com,  or  3'^7P>  /'tMs  Ike  weH 
(iith  ivafuh^t  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  <|itfiiiiesi 
or  e:^pofitre  may  be  applied  to  it:  thus,  <*  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  espoeitre  iff  Gibeah,"  the 
Beqjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  W.  L.R 

•  This  practice  of  learing  the  fidds  of  diflkrent 
proprietors  uninckMed,  or  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row foot-fiath,  expbdns  other  Scripture  statancnti 
or  allusious.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  Med 
as  he  f4>iNtMches  the  end  or  tide  of  his  own  tot,  is 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fiUl  btymd  tlie 
ploughed  portion ;  and  there,  exposed  on  the  hard 
earth  (see  Matt  xiii.  4),  the  fowls  may  come  and 
derour  them  up.  In  tUs  way  also  we  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour*d  passing  with  his  disciples 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fidds  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  duubt  followed  one  of  these  paths 
between  Uie  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  olyect  lieing  to  appease  tlieir 
hunger,  the  «  phicking  of  the  ears  of  com  to  eat  ** 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  vrolatioii  of 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  was  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  oompbined  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  (Luke  ri.  1  ff.).  The  people  of 
Palestine  grant  the  same  liberty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Kob.  BiU.  Hes.  ii.  192).  Kuth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  liekingicg 
to  Boas "  (Ruth  ii.  3).  We  are  to  thuik  of  an 
open  cultivated  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  and  the  particuUr  part  of  this 
uninckMcd  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleancf 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  bek'nged  to  Boaz. 

In  the  K.  T.,  <» fields"  (iiypoO  occasionally 
means  &rm-houses  or  hamlets,  in  disti»iction  from 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  ri.  36,  56, 
where  we  have  "  country  "  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

•  FIELD,  FULLER'S,  THE.  [Fuller's 
Field,  The.] 

•FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acel- 
pama;  Pottek'8  Field,  The.] 

FIO,  FIG-TREE,  H^KiJI,  a  word  of  fro. 
quent  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  when  it  dgnifies 
the  tree  Fictm  carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  atoo  its 
fiiiit.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  ffvierj  and  ovkw, 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  cukIi  [  ?]  —also  by  av- 
KsAv  or  ovfccif,  ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  !▼. 
9.  in  N.  r.  avKTi  is  the  fig-tree,  and  irMCB  the 
figs  (Jam.  iil.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  commor 
in  Palestme  (Deut  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  mm 
&mous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  5.  ^  A  pp.  187, 
421, 422).  "  1  o  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  ont'i 
own  fig-tree  **  became  a  proverbial  expression  amoi^ 
the  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zcch.  iii.  10).  llie  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  aooovcb 

well  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  (t^H 
to  stretch  out,  porrexii  braehia.     In  Geo.  «L  ** 

the  identification  of  n^Kip  VthV,  with  the  leavw 
of  the  FicuM  earica  has  been  diluted  by  Ges»> 
nius,  Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  thst  the  kift 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Afusa  pamdisiaea  are 
((jerm.  Adam$frige  —  Fr.  figuier  d^Adaml.   1 
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*  wn  Mgttiier,  mnd  the  plaot  ilHlf  ii  not  of  th* 
■UK  kind  irith  the  9g-tnc. 

Wbn  AgM  >re  apokin  of  ■•  i<l^.liyii.>u.l  turn 
the  Bg-tree.  the  plor.  lam  D^AVjl  U  naed  (ua 
to.TiiLia).  Thin  in  itn  Iba  word*  7170^ 
a?,  (od   n^;;?,  ^gnl^liig  diflcnnt  kind!  </ 

igi.  (o.)  iQ  Ho*  ii.  10,  n^HJ^a  iTjffl?  iig- 

oibi  M<  Jfr«  ript  a/tkt  Jlg-tne,  md  Uh  Hme 
wcrd  oecun  in  h.  utUL  4.  «nd  in  Mic.  tU.  1 
(oomp.  Jtr.  uiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  I>.  nyiii.  i, 
fuotM  from  Sh»w'i  Trar.  p.  370.  tol.,  1  notice  of 
Um  wilf  fig  (sUhI  iocoJrc,  and  in  Spiniifa  Albf- 
eora.  (A.)  J^  U  the  unripe  %,  wfaich  hong* 
tbraogh  tlv  winter.  It  ii  moitiuiied  odl]>  in  Ckut. 
Ii.  13,  and  id  nune  oomsa  from  tbs  root  3^9, 
crmhu/wi.  The  LXS.  ftnder  it  KamAu.  It  u 
found  in  the  Greek  word  B))«4nrA  =  *i!**S  ^'3> 
"  boon  of  green  %■"  (mo  Bun.  col.  1691). 

(c. )  In  tlie  hirtoTicBl  booka  of  the  O.  T.  mention 
it  made  of  cnka  of  figs,  uied  u  utidea  of  food, 
wid  coropnaed  into  tliM  Conn  for  the  uke  of  keep- 
ing them.  'Ybty  tito  *ppeu  to  bare  bem  lued 
nmediallj  tor  Iwli  (3  K.  n.  7i  Ii.  uiviii.  21). 
Such  a  oake  ma  called  n^^,  or  more  fullj- 
CraMP  nVg^,  on  awmmt  g(  fla  ahape,  fiwi. 
tmt  yyi,  to  make  muDd.  Hence,  or  ratlier 
rnm  the  Sjriao  W^nt,  the  flnt  latter  iMing 
iropt,  eame  the  Gretk  «wd  waKi»ti-  Atheuieui 
(li.  5()0,ed.  C^aob.)  maksa  eipRaa  mention  of  the 
voAJA)  iapiairi.  Janme  on  Ei.  t1.  deecriUa  the 
wa\i»ti  to  be  a  niaaa  of  &gt  and  rich  data,  funn 
Inio  the  ahape  of  lincks  or  tiko,  and  compmied 
order  that  thsj  avj  keep,  Sneb  cake*  harden 
u  to  need  cutting  with  an  aie.  W.  D. 


nothing  b(i 
ei."    The  ■[ 


400  to  ao  mncb  p 


la  thatefflt.  Harii 


li.  IS,  when  the  RTaogtibt  laUlea  the  dicaio- 
Manoe  of  our  Lord'a  randng  the  fig-trea  near  Bath 
■Bji  "  Aud  neing  a  flg-tne  afar  off  having  learn 
he  eame,  if  baplj  be  origbt  And  anything  the- 
and  wboi  be  cento  to  it,  be  Ibuod  nMhinc 
]t»ta;/orUitlimto/fii,waMmotytt."  -^ 
parent  unmaonableneat  of  aeeking  thtit  at  a  uuie 
wbeo  none  eoold  natnnllj  be  eipedad,  and  th( 
oooaequent  itijuitice  of  the  laotence  prooounctd 
apan  tlie  tree,  is  obviona  to  ererj  readtr. 

The  fig-tree  [Fiaa  earica)  in  Paleatlne  produea 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  tfaree  diSnat  period*  of  the 
year:  flnt,  there  ia  tha  itcctfiiM,  m  "(ariy  ript 
Bg,"  l^uentl;  mentiDuud  in  the  0.  T,  (tee  lilic 
ni.  1 :  li.  uriii.  1 ;  Hot.  ii.  10 ),  wliieh  ripena  en 
an  average  Luwarda  the  end  of  June,  (hough  in  b- 
nirabte  pjacca  of  Bcnl  or  tempvature  the  flga  niaj 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  while  under  lea*  btonhU 
dioiRialancea  the;  maj  not  be  matored  till  Iha 
Biddle  of  July.  The  biccii-Ai  drop*  oBT  the  tree 
>B  Boon  aa  ripe;  heme  the  alluaion  in  Nah.  ill.  lH, 
when  *haken  Uiey  "  even  tail  into  tba  mouth  of  the 
«Mer."  Shaw  {Tna.  I  384,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pareatbe  Spiuiiah  name  brtba  for  tfai*  early  fruit. 

About  the  time  of  Che  ripening  of  the  bicdtrim, 
the  btriintMt  or  summer  flg  begin!  Co  be  fbrmed; 
theae  rardj  ri^ien  before  August,  when  ""^h^ 
crop,  called  "tbe  winter  fig,"  appear*-  Shaw  do- 
Bcribea  thia  kind  la  being  of  a  much  kmger  abape 
aiid  darker  complexion  than  the  bnrroivte,  hanging 
and  ripening  011  the  tree  evai  after  the  leave*  are 
abed,  and,  provided  the  winter  piutca  mild  and 
lemperaCe.  at  ,{Btherad  aa  a  Jeliciou*  motad  in  the 
apring.     (Comp.  also  Hlinr,  //-  iV.  ivi.  20,  27.) 

'llie  aCtempCa  to  explain  the  above-quoted  paa- 
nge  in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  muet 
part  very  uiaatiafartory:  paning  over,  therefore, 
the  ingenioua  though  ol^tlonable  reading  pro- 
poaed  by  Dan.  Hein«u>  (A^cini.  Sac.  ed.  IHW, 
p.  110)  of  aZ  Ydpi)*,  «^if  f^cw  — "  wbae  he 
wu,  it  wti  tbe  aeaaon  for  flgt "  —  aiMl  metdy  men- 
tioning another  propuaal  to  read  that  cUuM 
of   the  evangcliit'i  remark  aa  a  queatioii, 

DO  leia  unsatiafactoTy  rendering  of  Ham  moDd 
{AitmiL  on  Hi.  Mark),  ••  it  wa*  not  a  good 
•taaon  for  figs,"  we  come  to  (he  inteiprtta- 
tkika  which,  though  not  perbapa  of  recent 
grigin,  we  find  hi  modem  work*. 

The  eipbinatian  which  haa  finmd  foror 
irith  taotl  writen  ia  that  which  underBtanda 
the  word*  icai^  ir^au'  ta  mean  "  the  flg- 
harreat:"  the  yif,  in  thia  cue  ia  refanJ 
Dot  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "be 
tmnd  nothing  but  leai^a,"  but  Co  the  oon 
nraote  one,  '■  be  came  if  haply  he  might  Ej:] 
anything  thereon ; "  for  a  similar  ir-jKtim 
h  H  ia  UBual  to  refor  to  Mark  ivl,  3,  4 ;  the 
ij aenae  of  the  whole  paaoge  would  then  be  aa 
\}lciUaw)^  "And  seeing  a  Gg-(ree  a£ir  olThav- 
ing  leave*,  he  came  if  perchance  be  might 
fiiid  anj'  fruit  on  it  (and  he  ouglit  Id  Inv* 
j  found  SOUK),  for  the  lime  of  gathering  it 
<  bad  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  be  came  ha 
fbund  notliiiig  but  learea.'  (See  the  mKe* 
in  the  (iredi  Testarientt  of  Burton,  TnUope, 
IJkwiiifirld,  Webatv  and  Wilkinion;  llao 
knight.  Ihtm.  of  Iht  UinptU,  U.  Ml,  nol^ 
I80U;  tUjley'a  Aonnl.  t<i  1.  c.,  ie.)  A  for 
cible  olijection  tn  tliii  explanation  wiO  be 
found  ><■  tlM  bet  that  at  tbe  lime  imj^ed,  namilT, 
'  th*  oihI  of  tlan^h  or  tha  hwiisnlDg  o(  AprlL  no  Bg) 
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at  hU  enUble  woulil  he  found  on  the  trees:  foe  hh- 
cunm  tiJdom  ripen  in  1  Palestine  before  the  end  of 
.f  line,  and  at  the  time  of  tiie  Paawver  the  fhiit,  to  uae 
Shaw'B  expression,  would  be  **  hard  and  no  biggo* 
tluu)  common  piunu,"  oorretponding  in  this  state 

to  ihtpaggin  (0^29)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
ionable  to  infer  that  our  Ix>rd  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  good  fhiit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the/ruit  comeM 
bt/nre  the  Uavet.  Again,  if  Keup6s  denotes  the 
»>  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that  although  the 
fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  been  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  paggim;  but  is  it  probable  that  St. 
\iaxk.  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March, 
when  they  could  not  have  l^n  fit  to  gather  befors 
Jane  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  ti^ee  in  question 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  {I/ierob.  ii. 
385)  says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  o(  Benoth-shuach  (TIMD  ni33), 
which  produces  ffnwsuli,  <*  small  unripe  figs  *'  (pfip- 
ffim)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third 
year;  and  chat  our  I^rd  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  annual  grosniU  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the 
Benoth-nkuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unrtastm^iUentsg  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {QmmerU,  in 
Marky  1.  c.)  identic  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  TheophrastUH  (Hitt. 
Plant,  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  ktl^vXXov^  *^  evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Locust  tree  ( CeraUmia  nkqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  t^ter  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  bert 
met  by  looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting 
that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  natural  order  m  which  they  stand,  neither 
having  recourse  to  traJecUon,  nor  to  tmavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  been 
found  on  the  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  winter  figs  ranain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
seasons,  and  may  be  gathered  the  following  spring, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  thMt  figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
yeiir,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  shooting 
forth  its  leaves. 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreattonnjblefuu  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves ; 
cinsequcntly  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  should 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  nat- 
ural causes  had  operated  to  efiect  so  unusual  a 
Jiing  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is 
juim[)ortant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepping  out  of 
Jie  way  with  the  possible  chance  (</  ipa,  n  /orte^ 
*  under  the  circumstances; "  see  Winer,  Gram,  of 
N.  T.  Diction,  p.  465,  Masson's  transl.)  of  finding 
stable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of 
March,  would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  obaen'- 
int  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole 
qnestion  turns  on  the  preietuiont  of  the  tree;  had 
<t  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over 
Hhcr  fi(r-tne8«  anl  thus  proudly  exhibited  its  nre- 
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eoeJoHffiesf,  had  our  Lord  at  that  seaaon  cf  tk 
jear  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  upon  whict 
no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit,  —  tiien  the  case  would  be  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  ii\justice  real.  The  wordi 
of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
note  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  iog- 
gMJi  Tlie  evangelist  gives  the  nuoa  why  m 
frtiit  VHU  found  on  the  tree,  namely,  ^  because  il 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit; "  we  are  left  to  inlei 
the  reason  why  it  ougfU  to  Itave  had  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  design,  to  show  hor 
God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  "to  be  first,"  should  b* 
"  last  "  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pre 
duced  in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  wril 
expresises  it,  "  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious 
profession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  ostentatious  display  of  the  Law,  and  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fhiit  of  works.'* 
Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  referred  to 
Trench's  A'o^«  on  Oit  Miracles  (p.  -438),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it :  "  All  the  expUmationa 
which  go  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine, 
there  might  btve  been,  even  at  this  early  time  cf 
the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which 
had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are, 
yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  they 
prove  Uieir  point  or  not,  they  shatter  up(m  thai 
ou  yiip  ^¥  Koiphs  iHiKf»¥  of  St.  Mark;  from  tcAtcA 
U  if  plain  tfuU  no  such  caladadon  of  probabUiHet 
brought  the  Lord  thither,  but  those  abnormal  leaves 
uAich  he  had  a  right  to  comU  loould  have  been  ac^ 
companied  with  abnonnnlfidt.*^  See  also  Trenches 
admirable  reference  to  Kz.  xviL  24.  W.  H. 

*  Lange  {Bibeboei'k,  ii.  116)  adopts  the  brafedion 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  the 
ov  ykp  clause,  he  finds  in  efiect  a  reason,  not  why 
Jesus  should  not  have  expected  to  find  figs  on  the 
tree  (namely,  because  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs 
to  be  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  >.  e.  why  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  found  them  (since  the  leaves  had 
come)  provided  it  waa  not  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Mark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  the  reader's  information,  that  this 
reason^for  the  disappointment  (ov  yitp  ^y  muphs 
(ri/irwir)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  deoeitAd  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symbol  of  fiUse  profeasori 
of  the  gospel.  The  season  for  the  harvesting  of 
figs  difi^  in  different  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
raiders  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  informed,  that  it  was  not,  in  this  paitio- 
ular  instance,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  was  not  past  For  tb« 
possiijillty  that  a  species  of  the  fig-tree  might  hav« 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  "in  the  warm,  aheltoed  ra 
vines  of  Olivet,"  at  the  time  of  the  PMiovcr  §&» 
Thomson's  Land  f  Book^  L  638.  iL 

FIR   (Wn^,  bMsh ;   n\ni-|5,  bMmm 

ipKtvOot,    KidpoSf    ir/rvr,    Kvriptffo'ot,    rt^nf 
abitSy  a^essus).    The  Hebrew  tenu  in  all  prob» 
bility  denotes  either  the  fnus  hattpensis  or  the 
Jun^)erus  excelsa^  both  ot  which  trees  grow  ic 
Lebanon  and  would  supply  excellent  timber  (or  the 
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|4irpOK8  U»  wbieh  ire  leara  in  Scripture  the  beiHtk 
was  applieJ;  m,  for  initanoe,  for  boanLi  oi  pbuika 
for  tbe  Temple  (I  R.  vL  15);  for  its  two  doors 
(ver.  34);  for  the  odling  of  the  greater  house  (2 
Chr.  iii.  5);  for  ship-boards  (£z.  xxvii.  5);  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  n.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was 
DO  doubt  extensiTely  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  idientificatioii  of  berAsh  or  berMi 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
the  LXX.  words  ApKtvBos  and  K49pos,  "ft  juni- 
per/' The  deodar,  the  Lurch,  and  Scotch  fir,  whieh 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  be- 
rdih^  do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.    [Ckdar.] 

W.  H. 

FIBE  (1.  QTH:  nvp:  ignit:  3.  ~)Hb),and  also 

n^ :  ^f :  htx ;  flame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as:  — 

I.  RtUt/Mu.  —  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  oflering,  b^^ning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  riii.  30),  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar,  fint 
kindled  from  heaven  (liev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  34),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  SoIomon*8  Temple 
(3  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (3.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiT.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiii.  20; 
1  K.  xviU.  38;  8  R.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  oomp. 
Is.  U.  6,  kvi.  15,  34;  Joel  U.  30;  Mai.  iii.  3,  3,  iv. 
1;  Mark  ix.  44;  3  Pet.  iii.  10;  Kev.  xx.  14,  15: 
Keland,  Ant.  Sacr,  i.  8,  p.  20;  Jennings,  Jewinh 
AiU.  ii.  1,  p.  301;  Joseph.  AnL  iii.  8,  §  6,  viii.  4, 
§  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  ddty, 
whidi  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even  now 
extinct:  e.  g»  the  Sabsean  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham (Spencer,  dt  Leg,  Ilebr,  ii.  1,  2) ;  the  oeca- 
nonal  relapae  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  9; 

domp.  Gesen.  ^^H,  p.  489;  Deut  xvii.  3;  Jer. 
riii.  2:  Ez.  viu.  16;  Zeph.  1.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxi. 
3.  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch.  BUd.  c.  vi. 
§§  405, 408)  [Moloch]  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
ICgjpt  (Her.  iii.  16;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  i.  328, 
abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
marji  (Thuc.  i.  24,  u.'  15;  Oin,  de  Leg.  ii.  8,  12; 
Ut.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  ii.  67;  Plut.  Ntima^  9,  i. 
363,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
torship,  difibing  from  each  other  in  some  impor- 
Mnt  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mtxioo^  i.  60, 
94;  Peruy  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
3alJed  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bom- 
bay. (Fraser,  Peraia^  c.  ir.  pp.  141,  162,  164;  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  TraviU^  U.  60,  484;  Chardm,  Voy- 
ygcM,  ii.  310,  ir.  258,  viu.  367  ff.;  Niebuhr,  Voy^ 
\ge$j  ii.  36,  37;  Mandolslo,  Travelt^  b.  i.  p.  76; 
tibbon,  Hist.  c.  riii.,  i.  335,  ed.  Smith;  Ba\j.  of 
•ideU,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114,  116;  Burckhardt, 
byi-ia,  p.  156.) 

Tbe  (lerpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replen- 
idied  with  wood  every  morning  {Ijbv.  vi.  13;  oomp. 
b.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gcmani,  it  wa^ 
ihrided  into  3  parts,  one  for  buniing  the  victims 
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one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  pet- 
tions  {\jev.  vi.  15;  Reland,  Antiq.  Ucb.  i.  4,  8,  p. 
36;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacral  purposes 
obtained  elsewhere  than  finom  the  altar  was  calki 
*<  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  suoh  Nadab  and 
Ahihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  fnm  God 
(Lev.  X.  1,  3;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxri.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  fit>m  the  Mid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  rictims  slain  foi 
sin-ofierings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  ri.  30,  xvt  27. 
Ueb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  TOW,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  ou 
which  the  peaoe-ofierings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domettic.  —  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
b  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22;  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18;  Harmer, 
Oba.  i.  125;  Raumer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Hanner,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hols 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with  a  car- 
pet; and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under  the 
carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  TVareZs, 
p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyaget^  viii.  190).  Rooms  in 
Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
chareoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (I^Ane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  41;  Enylitkw.  in 
Egypt,  ii.  11).     [(^al,  Amer.  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
32).  To  tliis  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passajres  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shftbb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol.  ii. 
4,  56,  yfoed  Katon,  ii.  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
In  Syria  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 

I  ftom.  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  dauMge  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  oomp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Macooth, 
vi  5,  6,  vol.  It.  p.  48,  Surenhus.  ;  Burckhardt 
Syria,  pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  l^inishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law  md  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (I^ev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  wSet.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  rehixation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxx^iii.  24).  Among  other  nations, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  tapiives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  themselves  (3 
Sam.  xil.  31:  J^.  xxix.  38;  Dan.  iU.  80,  31).  In 
certain  ca.<ies  tne  bodies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infismous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh, 
vu.  35;  a  K.  xxiu.  16). 

Tbe  Je«s  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  thf 
id^ls  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  citj 
&  their  own  rdapacd  into  idoktir  (E>«  mii-  SO 
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2  K.  X.  26;  Ihtdt.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  siii.  IG).  In  some! 
Rises.  th«>  cities,  aiid  in  the  ease  of  Hasor,  the 
shariots  also,  were,  bj  6od*i  order,  ooniumed  with 
an  (Joah.  vi.  34,  viu.  28,  ju.  6,  9,  13).  One  of 
the  espedienta  of  war  in  ai^gea  waa  to  set  five  to 
Uie  gate  of  the  besieged  pli^  (Judg.  ix.  49,  53). 

[SiKGKS.] 

V.  luceiise  «*&«  someiimea  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  mentioned 
specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedduah,  and 
negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Ohr.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xxziv.  5). 

Vr.  The  use  of  fire  in  metaliuigy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  tune  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xxxii.  24,  XXXV.  <i2,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8; 
Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Hani>icka1'T.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
lense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  di\ine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xx.  9;  Joel 
u.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2;  MaU.  xxv.  41;  Mark  ix.  43: 
Fiev.  XX.  16).  II.  W.  H. 

FIBE-PAN  (nrinp :  wvpuov,  Ovfuariipi' 
oyi  it/nium  rtceptacukm^  (hurUndum\  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxriii. 
3;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  **  snuff-dish "  (Ex.  xxv.  .38. 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9;  iwapwrr4\p'  tmunctoiiwu) 
and  ••oenser**  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  6  (f.). 
lliere  appear,  therefore,  to  ha^-e  been  two  articlos 
so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  *xt  carry  live 
ooals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense;  another, 
like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming  the 
lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  simffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff.  W.  L.  B. 

FIRKIN.     [Mkasuhks.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  fh>m  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
^rmamtutuMi  as  the  equivalent  of  the  artpiviia  of 

the  LXX.  and  the  raHa  (J**!?^)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gen.  i.  iS).  The  Hebrew  tenn  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  r^rded  as  expressive  of 
simple  exjmrmofi^  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  mai^in 
of  the  A.  V.  (/.  c.)\  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  vuxit  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  tJte  material  expanded.  The  verb 
rnkn  means  to  expand  by  beatiny^  wh^her  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
zsed,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  8;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence  the 

substantive  O^^f^'l  =  "  broad  plates  "  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  88).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
sur&oe  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xli\'.  24;  Ps. 
exxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Urat  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18  —  "  Hast 
thuu  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  tlie  sky  whwh 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass**  —  the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  suUdity^  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  exparuaim  and  tenmty  in  the  term  roHn. 
Saahchiitz  {ArcniXoL  ii.  67)  conceives  that  the  idea 
jf  solidity  \^  inconsistent  with  (jSeii.  ii.  6,  which 
inplies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  thu  rokia  ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense 
df  pure  exjyantion —  it  is  the  large  and  lofty  room 
in  which  the  winds,  (ftc.,  have  their  abode.  But  it 
iliould  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  ini|4ies  the  very 
wverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the  rakiti  it 
ottld  have  deMended  in  the  Ibnn  of  nin;  the  mlati 
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howe\'er,  vnw  formed  under  the  r</ib*7,  and  nsemUec 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  oS  fructifying  the  eaitk 
which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude,  was  mon 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innooeoee  tbaji  ndn.  the 
occasional  violence  of  which  aaaociated  it  with  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same  idea  uf 
solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the  rtUci^t. 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  aa  a  solid  floor  — 
^'  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;  **  nor  ia  the 

image  much  weakened  if  we  ngud  the  wwd  H^Jp 

as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rather 
than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  senae 
being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i.  22-26,  thr 
^*  firmament  *'  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  ialdn  ahouid 
be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  sapphire  (Ex.  il  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ex.  L  c; 
oomp.  Kev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the  rakia  in  th^ 
economy  of  the  world  demanded  ttrengtii  and  $ab~ 
fiance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  enter  into  this  description  we  must  carry 
our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  0%-erspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intermingled. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderly 
arrangement  was  to^parate  the  elements  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  between 
the  waters  of  the  hea>*en  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth;  and  accordingly  the  rakin  was  created  to 
support,  the  upper  resenoir  (Ps.  cxlriii.  4;  conip. 
Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  ^  build- 
ing his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  *'  in  water," 

ae  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  ^  signifying  the  material 

out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists  were  made), 
itaelf  being  supported  at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the 
earth's  di^  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Job 
xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rakin 
was  prorided  with  "  windows "  (Gen.  rii.  11 ;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  " doors''  (Ps.  bcxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  nil  J  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  werft 
fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize the  same  ^iew  as  waa  entertauied  by  th^ 
Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Ijitin.«. 
The  former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epitheta  «■ 
"brazen"  (xi^Ktov,  H  xvli.  425;  woAvxoAiroy, 
IL  V.  504)  and  "  iron "  (criSVipcov,  Od.  xv.  828, 
zvii.  565)  —  epitheta  also  used  in  the  Scriptureii 
(Ijev.  xxvi.  19)  —  and  that  this  was  not  merely 
poetical  embellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosopherR,  Empedodea  (I*lu- 
tarch,  Plac,  Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Arteroidonis  (Saiec 
Qucesi.  vii.  13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
cmlo  affixa  sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviu. 
57).  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  tk:. 
the  riew  embodied  in  the  word  rakin  does  m>i 
harmonize  with  strict  philnaophical  truth,  the 
answer  to  such  an  olgection  is,  that  the  writer 
describes  things  as  they  appear  rather  than  aa  thoy 
are.  But  in  truth  the  same  absence  uf  phihMopb**. 
truth  may  lie  traced  throughout  all  the  terns  ap- 
plied to  this  suYiiect,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
rather  against  the  [irinciples  of  language  than  any 
thinfj  else.  Examine  the  1-atin  cahun  {koiKowI 
the  **  hollow  place  "  or  cave  sooowd  3nt  of  aiilif 
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ipa  e,  our  own  »* heaven,"  ».  f.  what  ia  htaved  vp ;  j 
:he  Grade  0bpay6t^  liroilarly  significant  sf  height , 
(IVitt  £tfm,  Fonck.  i.  193);  or  the  German 
"  hxmiDel,*'  from  heimebi^  to  oover  — tlie  *'roof'V 
which  eooatitutea  the  *^heim"  or  aibode  of  man: 
is  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  philoeophical 
error.  Comctlj  speaking,  of  coune,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  true  nUaa  by  which  the  clouds  are  supported, 
and  undefined  space  it  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Then  certainly  appears  an  inconsistency 
m  treating  the  raJda  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  It  could  not  have  escaped 
ubservation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars: 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling 
whidi  is  expressed  in  the  catum  ruU  of  the  Latins, 
the  downfidl  of  the  intkia  in  stonny  weather. 
Although  the  nikia  and  the  $hamayim  (**  heavens  **) 
ire  trttted  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  reoognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  firmament  of 
the  heavens  **  (Gen.  i.  14),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  strata  or  stories 
nto  which  the  heaven  was  divided.       W.  L.  B. 

*  We  must  distinguish  the  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  later  writings  (Ps.  civ.  3;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
lymbolic  vision  (Ex.  i.  22-96),  from  the  purely 
descriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
ientati<m  in  Genesis.  In  the  latter,  it  is  also  neces- 
lary  to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
icribed,  and  the  processes  wUch  we  may  presuppose 
M  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
ahich  &e  sacred  writer  makes  no  account<>  More- 
over, we  should  not  overlook  the  writer*s  purpose, 
to  give,  in  a  few  broad  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation ;  shadowing  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  specification  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  generaL  Ijbb  anything  be 
added  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
planation and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
»noeption  is  changed. 

One  stage  among  these  mysterious  processes  was 
tbe  separation  of  the  waters  envelopiiu^  the  earth 
bito  waters  above  and  waters  below.  The  phenoni- 
en(Hi  to  be  described  —  not  explained  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfiuling  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poured  down  from  time  to  tixne 
for  ages  without  stini,  and  never  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
unique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as 

•  •  This  remark  Li  applicable  to  many  points  in  the 
seeonct  of  the  creation,  and  among  others  to  the 
flrmament  (expanse)  and  to  the  appearanos  in  it  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth  day.        T.  J.  0. 

ft  *Th«  etymolog-ical  aigament,  in  the  preoediog 
a^tlele,  only  proves  that  the  sense  of  simple  axpansiob, 
IS  In  all  such  cmsos,  origloatied  in  an  act  observable 
by  the  sensee.  The  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as, 
W  example,  Bx.  xxiv.  10 :  Is.  ziv.  12,  xxxiv.  4)  seems 
too  obvious  to  reqaire  correction.  Qen.  U.  6  (in  a 
tyctUDimt  c<Rnpleting  the  account  of  creation,  but 
wholly  diflfereat  in  style  from  oh.  1.  1-ii.  8)  describes 
he  ordinary  process  In  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
4>  dascent  of  rain ;  the  ascent  of  vapors  (mist)  being 
vprsssed  by  the  Hebrew  imperftct  lense,  as  an  act  con- 
asmsd  and  r»peaiad  from  time  to  time,  and  the  deeneut 
3f  rata  by  the  perfoet,  as  a  shigle  act  cuupleled  mt 
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a  separation  of  waten  by  a  firmament  (more  prop 
eriy,  eagxHue^)  interposed  between  the  waters  b^ 
low  and  the  waten  above,  dividing  the  one  fron. 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavmil} 
bodies  are  set,  it  is  what  we  should  expect  in  s 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  minute  dr- 
eumstantial  detail,  lliis  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky; 
where  the  stan  at  night  seem  to  be  sdt  in  the  same 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  fiu 
beyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  it^  The 
description,  therefore,  is  phenomenally  true;  nor 
ean  sdenoe  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  limit  of  space,  are 
set  in  the  same  expanse. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  now  well  established,  thac 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  described  here,  m  its 
successive  stsges,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries^ 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.   T.  J.  C 

FIRST-BORN  fl'lO?,  irp»t6roKos:  pri 

motftnihu ;  from  ^^S^i  tart^  ripe^  Gesen.  p.  906), 
f4>plied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
eariy  times  is  pUun,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  iriiat 
they  consisted.  They  ha\'e  been  classed  as,  (a) 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  fiunily;  (6)  priest* 
hood;  (c)  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gen 
eral  privilege  as  well  as  quasi-sacreduess  of  primo 
geniture  (Gen.  xx\'.  33,  31,  34,  xlix.  3;  1  Chr.  v. 
1;  Heb.  xii.  16),  and  a  precedence  which  ob^nously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  \-ariou8  passages  (as 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27;  Job  xviii.  13;  Kom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i. 
15;  Heb.  xii.  23)  [Bikth/cight]  ;  but  the  story 
of  £sau*s  rqection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacred  authority  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvu.  29,  33,  36;  Grotins,  Gabnet,  Patrick,  Knobel, 
on  (jen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Kxodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  derated  to  (jod,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  6  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctore  held  the  fether  excused,  but  liabks 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29 ;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16 ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6;  Lightfooi,  Hor,  Hebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sncerd,  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-bom  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 

e  •  »  An  orfantal  sky,*>  says  Prof.  Hackefet  (Jlartw 
tioHM  of  Sertphire^  p.  81,  8th  ed.)  <*  has  another  psentt- 
arity,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  impnaslve  appear- 
ance. With  us  the  itars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  Uem  of 
the  heavens  ;  they  form  the  most  distant  ol^ts  within 
the  range  of  vision  ;  they  appear  to  be  set  in  a  ground* 
work  of  thick  darkness,  beyond  which  the  eye  does 
noB  penetrate.  .  .  .  But  in  Eastern  climes  the  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  pure  atmosphere  enables  as  tc 
see  a  deep  expuise  of  blue  ether  lying  ftr  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  above  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  fires,  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo> 
tent,  instead  of  resting  on  a  frame-wcrk  which  sub 
serves  the  luosioo  of  seeming  to  give  to  tbem  theh 
suppoz'  *  T  J.  a 
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tninfened  to  the  tribe  of  hm.  This  prieitliood 
ii  nid  to  have  lasted  till  the  oompletion  of  the 
Tabeniade  (JahD,  Arch.  Bibl,  x.  §  166, 387 ;  Patrick, 
SddeD,  (It  Syn.  c  16 ;  Mishn.  Zebachim^  xiv.  4, 
vol.  V.  p.  68;  comp.  Kz.  udv.  6). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-bom  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  rviii.)*  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (l)eut  zxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becotvth^  viii.  9). 
If  the  fi&ther  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  ^ve 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
othet  were  the  first-bom  (Deut.  xxi.  16,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  XXV.  6, 6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  fftthor  in  the  kingdom 
(I  K.  i  30,  u.  22). 

The  xiiale  first-bom  of  animals  (ClTn  Iftg : 
bio^otyoy  fi4iTpay'  gvod  aptrit  vtUcam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20 ;  Philo,  L  c.  and  Quit  rerum  dh.  kcereSy  24, 
i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed  with  the  addition  of  one  fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27, 28).  The  first^Mm  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiu.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviU.  16).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-bora  from  eight  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but  olftred 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  biuning  of  the  fat,  the 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (£x. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
XV.  21,  22,  and  xii.  6-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found 
in  Mishn.  BecorotJi.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  ^  first- 
lings,** Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animals :  see  Keland,  Afttiq.  iii. 
10,  p.  327 ;  Jahn,  Arck.  BibL  §  887.)    H.  W.  P. 

•FIRST-BORN,    DEATH    OF    THE. 

[Plaguks,  10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.      (1.)    H'^tftn,   from 

B7^,  ihakej  (3esen.  pp.  1249,  1262;  sometimes 

D'*7V32l  n'^OTMn.    (2.)  U^yS^  in  pi.  only,  or 

S**'^^2l»  Geaen.  p.  206 :  usually  trpwoyttn^tuntL, 
kitapxa^  TW¥  wponoytyyrifAdro9if  (£s>  xxiiL  19): 
nnmiticBifrugumimtia^primitiwi.  (8.)  nD^*lI*l> 
Qesen.  p.  1276:  i^ptfjM,  inrapxfl'  primUicB.  ' 

Besides  the  first-bora  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
ihould  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
die  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
viduals without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
spears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  tjbx\  so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
9f  iuustration  carried  with  it  a  fhU  significance  even 
b  N.  T.  Umes  (Prov.  iii.  0 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Maoe.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv. 
I/.  (1.)  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first 
of  all  rifx  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
mpressed,  the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  ofiered 
gk  God*s  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ; 
PkUo,  de  Mimnrt  ^ia,  u.  3  (ii  224.  Mang.)).     (2.) 
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On  the  monow  after  the  Passover  Sabbatk,  s.  •.  at 
the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  lo  In 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  akar 
In  a^nowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fhiitfiilness  (Ler 
xxiii.  6,  6, 10, 12,  U.  12).  Josephus  tells  as  that 
the  sheaf  was  of  bariey,  and  that  untQ  this  oere- 
mony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  woric  was  to 
be  b^gun  (Josqph.  Ant,  iii.  10,  §  6).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time,  ».  e.  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be  made 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new 
flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  wi*b 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, k  e.  the  Feast  of  Taberaades  in  the  7th 
monUi,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii. 
39).  lliese  four  sorts  of  oflerings  were  nationaL 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  indi- 
ridual  kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (6.)  A  eake  of 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  be  ofiered  as 
a  heave-oflMig  (Num.  xv.  19, 21).  (6.)  The  first- 
firuits  of  the  kind  were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to 
the  holy  place  of  God*s  choice,  and  thoe  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  before 
the  altar.  The  ofierer  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
and  the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had 
visited  him  (Deut.  xxvi.  2-11). 

The  ofiferings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  two  classes:  (a.)  Produce  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  D'^'1^321,  Biccurim,  first-fruits, 
primitki  fructus,  wpcrroycyi^^Mrra,  raw  piodaoe. 
(6.)    n^Z3!1*1J?l,    Terumoth^   oflferings,  pHnuiim, 

kwapxoif  prepared  produce  ((jesen.  p.  1276;  Au- 
gustine, QueetL  in  Hept.  iv.  82,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heir.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Rdand, 
Aniiq.  iii.  7;  Phifo,  de  Prom.  Sacerd.  1  (ii.  S33, 
Mang.);  de  Sacrific.  Abel  ei  Cam,  21  fi- 177,  M.)). 

(a.)  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  fiu*  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( TtrumoA^  x.  2). 
D^uties  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an 
omer  of  grain,  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised 
and  roasted :  after  it  had  been  mixul  with  oil  and 
frankincense  laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handfrtl  was  thrown  on 
the  tdtar-fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  cerenionia' 
defilement.  After  this  the  harvest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seenos, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  pkoe 
for  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num. 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Terum.  ▼.  6,  z.  4,  6;  BhehaUm 
riu.  8;  Joseph.  Ant  iU.  10,  §  5;  Philo,  de  Fntm 
Sacerd.  1  (ii.  238,  Mang.);  Reland,  Aniiq.  iU.  7 
3,  It.  8,  8). 

The  oiftring  made  at  the  feast  of  tl.8  F^vtesotf 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  coneliiikMi  U 
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It  eoniuled  of  two  loaves  (aoooidiiig  to 
Totephus,  one  loaf)  7f  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover, 
rhe  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
leven  paims  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  offierings  of  first-fruits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terwn.  x.  6,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  AnL  iii.  10,  §  G^  Keland,  Antiq.  iv.  4, 
5).  The  private  oblations  of  fint-fruits  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  The 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been 
iUted  generally  above.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
M*  deduced  the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce 
wtfe  considered  liable  to  oblation,  namely,  wheat, 
boriey,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  219;  Deut  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Biccwimj  i. 
4;  Haaselquist,  TravtUy  p.  417),  but  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah 
(Deut.  XX vi.  2;  Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  in- 
tended to  be  ofih^  were  decided  by  inspection^  and 
the  selected  fruits  were  fitMtened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  {Bic.  iii.  1).  A  pr(^rietor  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-fruite  {UwL  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law 
bid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Heland,  Andq. 
iii.  8,  4).  No  offerings  were  to  be  made  before 
Pentecost,  nor  after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  on 
the  95th  of  Cisku  (Ex.  xxiu.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 
17;  Bic,  i.  3,  6).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  24,  persons  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  ur.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  least  with  the  words,  **  I^et  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God.** 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  portions  of 
Ptalms  cxxii.  and  d.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  ^per,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
horns  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap- 
proach to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  appointed 
to  in^)ect  the  offerings,  and  were  welcomed  by 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  person  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fhiits  and  an  oaring  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, whone  they  were  met  by  Ijerites  singing  Ps. 
XXX.  2.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  bumt-oflUr- 
ing,  and  the  first^firuits  preseEted  '/}  the  priests 
with  the  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxri.  Ihe 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver  ■  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  The  baskets  of  the  Utter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offerings  they  couiaiued, 
presented  to  the  priests,  who  waved  the  cflerings  at 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  altar:  the  more  viCuable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  owners  {Bio,  iii.  6,  8). 
After  passing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims 
ref  umed  on  the  following  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
vn.  7 ;  Trruui.  ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  {Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (I.)  He  who  ate  his 
fint-fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
Jie  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  {Mac- 
oUh^  iii.  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
ikres,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  some  others. 
were  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblaUon  before  the 
griert,  which  was  not  genenlly  used  after  ihe  feast 
tf  Taberaaoles  (Ak.  i.  5^  6). 
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(6.)  The  fint-fruits  prepared  for  use  wereBol  ii» 
quired  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consfaiw 
of  wine,  wool,  l»ead,  oil,  data-honey,  oniocis,  ea 
cumbers  ( Terum,  ii.  5,  6 ;  Num.  xv.  19,  21 ;  Deut 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  nuule,  according  tc 
some,  only  by  dmilers  in  Palestine;  but  according 
to  others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  ( Terum,  i.  1).  Tbey  wen 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  t^e  comera  1^  for  the  po<Mr  {ibid,  L  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esti- 
mated in  that  treatise:  a  liberal  measure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Shammai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiiiu^;  a 
scanty  portion,  <xie  sixtieth.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13  ) 
The  measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated 
during  the  season  {ibid,  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or 
drank  his  oflfaring  by  mistake  was  bouuJ  to  add 
one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  {\jBf.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
{Tei-um.  vi.  1,  5).  The  oflferings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial  defilanenl 
(Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut.  xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xiL 
44).  Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
and  specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlvili.  14;  MaL  iU. 

8). 

An  offering  of  fint-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  ac- 
ceptable one  to  the  prophet  Klisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Iaw  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  r^;arded  as  uncircumcised 
or  profone,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owuer  for 
tlu-ee  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  de\'oted  to  God ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conqueak 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  nde.  (MIbIui. 
Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offings  of  firat-fhiits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  AM 
xri.  6,  §  7). 

Oflforings  of  first-firuiti  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  uistanesi 
and  authoriUes,  Patrick,  On  DtuL  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg,  Hebr.  iii.  9,  dit 
PrimUuifwn  Origine;  also  Leslie,  On  TUht9-, 
Works,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Erttiinge.) 

11.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  i«oognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisiona  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Geo.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  livmg  creatores  is  intended  {Gitm.  ix.  2;  Ex.  xi. 
4;  Deut  iv.  18;  IK.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  oranch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  giw 
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bj  tbc  E^liuu  lo  tbe  dlfowit  q«ctM  (fbr  Jo- 
■i|)bu>,  It.  -I.  ill.  10,  {  8,  eompuvi  one  ftitind  in 
the  S(a  of  (i>lil«  to  the  coradiaa),  tbcj-  did  not 
idopt  ■  liDular  Dielhud  oF  diitinguiihing  tliem; 
nor  TU  ■n}'  clnBificitJuii  lUetnptisd  beyond  thn 
bind  diniioin  of  cImd  and  unrieui,  great  and 
mull.  Tl«  [brmu-  wu  (sttbliilMd  by  the  Mouic 
I^w  [l^n'.  li.  9,  10|,  «bicb  pronnuriced  unclnc 
nich  fiih  u  wen  dei-oid  of  Bni  uid  tain:  Ihae 
ven  and  mre  ngirded  u  uuwbolewme  food  Id 
Egjpt  (WtlklDjon,  Aar.  Kyx*-  Ui-  ^,  9^)'  K 
much  » tliit  OIK  of  iLr  l>w>  of  EJ-Hikim  problb- 
itad  the  aale,  or  even  the  rsptura  of  Uion  (Lane, 
J/oi/.  t'sig*- ''  ''^)-  '^^^  dlMinctioii  li  probrtlj 
ndEmd  to  iu  the  tenne  aawpi  (uu  nun  viimta, 
Stfikiuner'a  Ltx.  \.  y.;  Trench,  Ok  ParabU;  p. 
IIT)  end  KoKi  (Mitt.  iJii.  IB).  Of  tbe  varioiu 
■pesia  liiund  iii  the  Sen  of  Galilee  (aa  enumerated 
b;  Rauioer,  Paiaitmt.  p,  93),  the  Sdurut  would  be 
daued  aiuoiig  the  former,  while  tbe  ^miiii  Ga&- 
ima,  a  ipeciea  of  bream,  uid  tbe  naig^,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clekn"  or^good."  Tbe  leo- 
ond  dii-iiion  ii  marlud  in  Gen.  1.  31  (u  compared 
with  Teiae  28),  whve  tbe  gnat  marine  tnimali 
(a-'yTan  a''3''aJ!l :  Khv^  ^r^iWl,  gen«ie«ll)r 
deacKbi^  aa  ahaia  in  the  A.  V.  (Geu.  L  c. ,-  Job 
vii.  12)  I  W11AL.E],  but  including  alio  other  auimala, 
■uch  a*  the  erooodile  [L^vuthan]  and  perbape 
lODK  l(ind|  of  eerpeDle,  are  diatjogulabed  from 
"  everj  liiing  creature  Ibat  crttpdh  "  (^^p^3'^^  : 
A.  V.  '■moi'eth"),  a  ducription  applying  to  fiah, 
■long  with  other  iqitilo,  aa  baring  no  lega.  To  the 
Ibmier  ciaaa  we  nnj  aoign  tlie  lai^  ftib  refened  lo 
in  Jon.  ii.  1  (Vlt)  1^ :  rlfro,  ^tyit,  "•"■  »"■ 
«),  wbicb  Winer  {ait  yUche),  alter  Bocbart, 
idoitiflea  with  a  ipeoiea  of  ibaili  ( Caiiit  oarckn- 
■in,];  and  nifo  that  referred  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff., 
IdeutiRed  by  Hoehart  (fliVna.  iii.  B97  ff.)  wili  the 
Silui-ia  ytami,  but  by  Kitto  (art.  FiA)  with  i 
•pecic*  of  crocodile  (the  Krmr)  ibund  In  tbe  Indui. 
Tbe  Hebrewe  were  itnck  with  the  raiiarluble  fe- 
cundity of  fiah,  ud  have  eipnied  (bia  in  tbe 
n,  tbe  root  of  wUch  •ignifin  ina-vitt  (oomp. 
Geo.  ilviii.  16),  and  in  the  aeooudary  «en~  -* 
f^nV,  lit.  to  crtip,  thenoe  to  muitipbi  (Geo. 
fill.  IT,  ii.  T;  Ei.  LT],aaiKll  ai  in  the  alluaiooi  in 
Ei.  iliii.  10.  Doubtina  IhaybecMDe  familiar  with 
UiiiEactin  Egypt,  when  the  abundmce  of  fiah  in  tbe 
.■Ille,  and  the  lak«  and  eanali  (Stnb-  irii.  p.  83" 
Died.  I.  36,  43,  S2|  Her.  ii.  63,  149),  rendered 
one  of  tbe  Maple  commodiljea  of  fiiod  (Num.  u. 
»np.  Wilkinson,  iii.  63).     The  deatructiou  of  fiib 

rgyptuuu  (Ei.  riL  21;  la.  ill.  8).  OoouionaUy 
(  b  the  ctiult  of  natural  CMiva:  tbui  St.  John 
;7Vn«ii  m  VoZfej  cf  tht  NiU,  U.  21fi)  dewribea 
a  ttM  dtetruction  of  fiah  from  cold,  and  WclUtal 
~       i.  310)  Mate*  that  In  (tean 
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In  PalnLoe,  the  Sea  of  Calllee  waa  and  MO)  b 

larltaUy  veil  tlored  with   fiih,  and  tbe  tMiH 

icbed  lo  the  Eahery  by  the  Jewa  ii  abown  by  tbe 

litionaJ  belief  that  one  of  the  Ian  iawa  of  Joabua 

cted  that  it  ihould  beopen  tuall  comen  (L^hl- 

:'■  T^itmudicnt  Hxei-aUiliuot  on  Matt.  iv.  IB). 

doubt  the  iubabiUola  of  noithem  Judea  drew 

larjie  tuj^liei  thence  for  thdr  lubauileoce  in  tbe 

orlier  aa  well  ai  thi  later  periodi  of  the  Bible  bia 

nualem  deri^  ita  aupfdy  chiedy  ftoni 

the'  Medltemneui  (oomp.   Ei.  iliii.   ID),  at  one 

time  thnugh  Pbcenlcian  tradera  (Neb.  liii.  16). 

who  muat  bare  pnrioualy  aallad  it  (b  which  (bnn 

tamed  rPTQ  In  the  Talmud;  Ughlibot  on 

Hatt.  liv.  IT].       The  eiiitence  of  a  ngulai  fiab 

implied  In  the  notice  of  the  Gab  gate, 

probatjij  oontiguoui  to  It  (3  Cbr.  luiii. 

14;  N eh.  iii.  3,  iii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).    In  ai" 


0  about 


S«  year*,  which  dettioya 

Ihcm.  It  wi*  perh^ia  aa  an  image  of  ibcundit; 
that  the  fleh  wai  aelBcted  *■  an  olgect  of  idolaliy: 
Iba  wonhip  of  it  waa  widely  tprnd,  fl<im  Kgypt 
tWiikinwii,  iii.  58)  to  Aaiyria  {Uyard,  Wm      ' 

_  «T],  and  even  India  (Kaur,  Mylh-iogie,  ii. 

Vtoong  the  Philialjneo,  Dagon  (.=  (i/lfa  ,#iA )  wai   t 
'.•peeKuted  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half  fiah  (1    < 


reel,  tbe  reaervoui  tbrmed  m  tbe  ueigb- 


'.  12;  Is.  vi 


(2  Si 

here,  howe^'o,  "  fiah  "  la  interpoliled  in  Uie 
With  regard  to  litb  aa  an  article  of  fbod. 

NunierouB  alluakmt  lo  the  art  of  fiaiiing  occui 
1  the  Bible.  In  tbe  O,  r.  Uieae  alluiiona  are  of  a 
letuphivical  chimcter,  deacriplii'e  either  of  the 
DovBcuou  [Jer.  ivi.  16;  Ei.  iliii.  10)  or  of  the 
deelTUCtion  (Ki.  oil.  3  ff;  End.  ii.  \i\  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  I.  14)  of  the  enemice  of  God.  In  tfaa 
N.  T.  the  allniions  are  of  a  hiitorical  character  fcr 
the  meet  part,  though  'he  melj 
i>  atill  maintauied  in  MaiL  li 
mual  method  of  oatcbing  fiah  wae  by  the  uae  of  tlie 
dther  the  ciiUlnu  net  (D^n,  Hab.  i.  IG;  Ei. 
.  B,  14,  ilvii.  10;  tivraor.  Matt.  iv.  30,  31; 
Mark  1.  18,  ID;  I.uke  v.  3  fT.;  Jobn  iii.  6  ff.; 
i^ifiXi/aTfor,  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mirk  1. 16),  prob- 
ably iramilillnft  Uie  «■•  tued  hi  Egypt,  u  it>owi> 


An^ptlan  HdUiig-Ifit.   (irUklDBO.) 
in  WilKnaon  (iii.   SB),  or  the    '/ivw  or  rf-rrj  n 
(n'llbjp,  Ii.  lii.  8;  Hab.  1.  IS;  i.^«i,  1 


wai  larjjer  and  mqiiired  tlie  uae  <rf 
a  beat;  the  Utter  wat  jiroliably  mual  uaed  un  tb>- 
Sea  uf  Galilee,  aa  the  number  of  boata  kept  on  it 
wa*  ra7  ooniideiable  (Joeepb.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  {  9>. 
On  oths  watfTi  a  method  analogona  lo  tbe  uee  :* 
the  weir  In  our  country  waa  punued :  a  len^a  ef 
nuiM  or  reeda  waa  made,  within  which  the  dab 
caught;  thii  wm  Kn^deu  on  tbe  Sb  ef 
B,  hi  ooniequeoee  of  the  damaga  dona  to  tha 
18).     [Daoob.]  Ibotfi  b;  IU  Makei  (Ughtlbot  <n  Matt.  h.  H\ 
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ftngUng  WM  ■  fftTorilc  punnit  of  the  wealth;  In 
EgjTt.  u  mil  u  hlknrsd  b;  tfas  poor  who  could 
out  iflbH  ■  net  (Wilkinioii,  iii.  U  a.);  the  nqui- 
ritoi  wm  *  hook  (n^n,  b.  ax.  S)  lUb.  1.  15; 
Job  ill.  I;  njS  Mid  "yO,  ¥>  <slled  from  lU  n- 
«mll«K»  to  a  ihara.  Am.  It.  S  ;  Synvrpor, 
Mm.  iTii.  ST),  and  a  Una  (b^O,  JobiU.  I)  mad* 
perfaafia  of  raedi:  the  nd  wa>  oocaahmallj  du- 
pemed  with  (WUlcinnn,  ill-  S3),  and  la  not  nwn- 
Ihwed  iu  the  Hible:  grDOndOail  alone  wai  UHd, 
dj-Bihing  being  unknown.  A  11111  mon  idaitifio 
method  «aa  with  Uw  trideot  (Hf^,  A.  V. 
"  barbed  iron  ")  or  the  spear  (7X^5),  u  p™c- 
Uced  in  %}-pt  in  taking  the  cmcodiL^Job  ill.  T| 
or  the  hippopotamiu  (Wilkinaon,  Iii,  79).  A  umllur 
nisttHD  of  ipearing  flib  lUll  eiiita  in  A.-sbia  (Well- 
■t«d,  il.  31T).  The  reference  in  Job  lU.  3  ii  not 
lo  the  uae  or  the  hook  in  ftuhing,  but  to  the  eu>- 
lom  of  krepuig  Aih  alive  in  the  wats  when  not  re- 
quired fbr  JTi"^'"''  uae,  bj  piercing  the  gilli  with 
a  ring  (nTI,  A.  V.  ■•  thm  " }  attached  to  a  ibtke 
bjaropeof  reeda(]b^,A.  V."book'-).  The 
night  VH  (■lesDied  the  beat  time  for  fiihing  with 
the  net  {Luke  r.  G)  Flin.  ii.  33).        W.  L.  It. 

•  See  Mr.  Itiitram'*  Land  of  Iirrul,  in  n^^ 
to  the  iAa  oT  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  430 ;  thoae 
of  tl.e  Jordan,  pp.  34»,  ISS;  and  thoH  of  the 
Jabbok  and  Gilead^  pp.  B^,  544.  Aa  ihowing  how 
abundant  thej  iljll  are  in  the  Sea  of  Hberiai,  thia 
tnnller  itatea  that  be  aaw  ctumba  of  poiaoued 
bread  throwu  to  them,  "  which  the  fish  Kiied,  and 
turning  pier  dead,  were  wiahed  aihon  and  coUecled 
(ur  the  market.  The  ahoali  were  marrellaui  — 
black  maaaH,  manj  hnndrsd  yards  long,  with  the 

n-  any  net  should  break 

no  tnoe  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  mode  of  taking 
Ash  in  ancient  lima.  Finbini  froiu  boats  on  this 
•ea  haa  almoat  if  it  has  not  altogether  caued.  Only 
two  or  three  boats  (Tristram,  p.  43(1)  ueed  Ibr  any 
purpose  are  now  [bund  on  the  lidce  of  Uililee.  Stpp 
states  (Jtrntnhm  u.  itu  hoL  Lnnd,  ii.  135)  (bat 
iiet*  are  »o  lon;^  need  in  Bshing  there,  but  prDbablj 
we  are  to  understand  tbit  as  meaning  that  the;  an 
not  east  firom  boala  Ibr  a  draught ;  for  othtn  in- 
fatm  01  that  the  fiabermai  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-nets,  wbicb  the;  dexterous];  throw  areund 
the  fish  and  (bus  capture  tbem.  (See  Riebler, 
WaU/aJirhn,  p.  60;  and  Kob.  Bi6l.  Rtt.  Iii.  303, 
IM  ed.)  It  mutt  have  been  a  comnwn  ught  to 
the  andent  inhalntvite  of  Halealjne,  a*  it  u  to  those 
there  now,  to  aee  the  flyiny-fith  leap  from  the  wa- 
t«n  along  the  coast  of  the  Medilenanean.  "  Their 
(light  is  always  short,  sp  .... 
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pray  is  dghlal.  when,  qdck  aa  llgbtning,  the;  flfaig 

'    net  or  fly  their  spear;  and  often  you  aee  tbt 

fishvmen  come  sullenly  into  hirbw  In  the 

ing,  hating  toUsl  all  night  in  Tain"  [Lawi 

md  Baik,  U.  80).     The  Satiour'a  language  (Matt. 

"   10;  Luke  li.  11]  Impliee  that  a  penw  in  nr^ 

It  ask  a  fish  of  toMta  and  expect  tl  as  a  gn- 

r.    TboK  was  an  ancient  "  fish  gate  "  tt,  Jcnua- 

(3  Oil.  miii.   14:  Nefa.  iii.  3,  ^ ),  and  a 

Ash  market  haa  existed  there  in  all  periods  (Tjibhr, 

Topogviphit  ton  JtivtnJem,  p.  208).    It  Is  eridcil 

that  the  uihabltants  have  slwiji  relied  m  part  on 

thdr  flsh^hicked  waters  for  lupplies  of  foi>d.     The 

nee  to  "sluice*  and  ponds"  in    [>.  lii.   1( 

(A.  v.),  ss  if  for  preserving  fish,  probabl;  nala  m 

a  mistranslatica.      [Si-UiCKs,  Amer.  ed.]        H. 

•  FISH  GATE.  [JBRUBAUtu,  I.  8,  anl 
III.,  vili.] 

■  FISH-POOLS,  a  mislnnabtkin  in  Cant 
vii.  4,  A.  V.    [HiUHiioii,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (i.  e.  Vetcites),  Uie  iqinMitatin 
in  the  A.  V.  of  (he  two  Hebrew  words  cuimnet* 
and  ktiz'ich.     As  to  the  former  see  Hye- 

KttmdtiWS^-.  ^itXcMior:  in/A)  denote*  wltb- 
out  doubt  the  Nigdii  mtita,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  oHar  Hnnunmiicta, 
and  eub-tcder  IltUdMrta,  which  grows  la  ibe  S 
of  Europe  and  hi  the  N.  of  Atnca.     It  was  for 


le  dry  they  instantly 
nmaut  diopa  into  the 
1,  Land  nnd  Bi^,  il, 
I5T|.  The  oatAih  or  connaiiHi  (utafKuTi'ai)  is  rery 
abqndant  in  the  Kound  Fountain  ('.4tn  .VuinunruA) 
i],  the  plain  of  (ienneaaret.  [CAmnyAUU,  Amer. 
d,]  "C^stain  kiMs  oT  lUimg,"  says  Ttomaon, 
.tJisiuig  ai^anntly  (o  the  Meditoranean,  th?ugh 
Jie  same  ma;  mce  han  bcoi  true  also  of  the  Sea 
rf  Galilee,  "  are  alwa;*  arrled  on  at  nif^t,  'Vith 
thalBg  torch  the  boat  glidu  o>b  the  Hi  " 
md  at  mm  stand  gadng  kcady  bio  It 


SilMl  nh'ra. 
meriy  eultlTated  In  Pslartine  for  tbe  sake  oT  id 
seeds,  which  are  to  this  day  used  in  eastern  countiia 
SI  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  In  Is.  uviii.  3J,  37,  where  especial  ref- 
ereoce  is  made  to  tbe  mode  of  thieabing  it;  ool 
with  "athteahlng  instrument"  O^ID,  7^"^ 
hut  "with  a  staff"  (n^Q),  because  the  he*Tj- 
armed  cylinders  of  the  former  implemenl  would 
hare  cnuhed  (he  aromatic  seeds  cF  the  fiigiila. 
The  iu\ire,i,r  of  DiuKoridea  |iii.  83,  ed.  Sprmgel) 
is  unqueallunabi;  the  NigtWi ;  both  the**  terms 
baring  relerencc  to  iti<  black  saedi,  which,  aecard- 
Ing  to  the  above-named  author  and  Ptin;  (fL_y. 


I-  8),  . 


died  with  bread.    Tb* 


gilh  it  at  a 
«*Un;  (H.  N.  n.  IT),  who  saj^j,  "GilA  ei  Or«ii 
I  alil  melanthlon,  till  melaspemian  meant."  Plaotn 
•lao  (Hud.  T.  a,  3»)  haa  the  same  word  gU:  "Os 
ealet  ttbll  nam  gU  MgidAetaa."  Comp.  OU« 
(intnb.  U.  Tl). 
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Beridct  the  N.  mUka^  then  ia  iDoCher  ipeclei, 
lb*  N,  arveiuU,  which  may  be  induded  nuder  the 
term  ktUack;  but  the  eeeda  of  this  iMt-oamed 
plant  are  leas  aromatic  than  the  other.      W-  H. 

*  The  aeeda  of  thla  plant  are  uniTemlly  uaed  in 
Syriaf  not  mixed  with  the  bread,  but  sprinkled  on 
the  tup  of  the  loaf  or  cake.      Tbej  are  oaUed 

»fO>«^l    ftl^t,    that  is,  iht  black  aewi,  in 

Allusion  to  their  cokrr;  also  &$lxll  &a^,  the  teed 

nfbUMnng^  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  'Fbere  is  an  Arabic  proverb,  **  In  the  black 
utd  is  the  medicine  for  every  disease."  It  Is  no 
less  true  at  this  daj  tlian  in  Isaiah's  time,  that  it 
Is  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  not  threshed  out  with 
the  Nouraj  on  the  threshing-floor.        G.  £.  P. 

FLAG,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  dcAd  and  $(tpk, 

1.  JcA^pin^:  txh  *X"»  fio^TOfAOtfi  locus 
palfutrisj  carectum:  A.  V.  *« meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  vrord,  according  to  Jerome  ( CdmmenL  in  Is.  xix. 
7),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denotbig  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "Quum  ab  eruditis 
quiererem,"  says  Jerome,  "quod  hie  sermo  signi- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  .£gyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
onrne  quod  in  palude  virens  nascitut-f  appellari." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  dchA  grow 
without  water?"  It  seems  probable  that  some 
^)ecific  plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
^vored  to  prove  {Hierob,  i.  342),  for  the  dchu 
Is  mentioned  vrith  the  ffvme^  "  the  papyrus."  The 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  weU-fitvored  kine  came  up 
Odt  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dcAiL  Koyle  (Kitto's 
Cye.  art.  Achu)  and  Ritto  {PicL  Bib.  on  Gen. 
(.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  dchu  denotes  the 
(Jyperu*  escuientua.  Tiie  last-named  writo'  iden- 
tifles  this  sedge  with  the  fuiKiifoBdWri  of  Tbeo- 
pbrastus  {f/isL  Plant,  iv.  8,  §  12),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattJe.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  maUnathaUa  de- 
lotes,  as  Schneider  has  shovm.  The  LXX.  render 
druth  by  &x<  '^  ^'  ^'  1-  [^  Reed.]  Kalisch 
{CinummL  on  Gen.  /.  c.)  says  that  the  dchu  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  QfipeitM  etculentus  or  the 
Dutomut  umbetlatut."''  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satufy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  C)iperu»  escuUntus 
and  the  B.  utnbellaim;  at  the  same  Ume,  if  the 
Greek  fiovrofios  denotes  the  latto*  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  dcAtl  of  Job  viii.  11  may  be  represented 
by  the  BuUmtua  umbeUatuSy  or  "  flowering  rush," 
which  grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East  The  dchu 
of  Gen.  {L  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  such  marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some 
part4  of  the  NUb.     As  to  discussions  on  the  origin 

$t  ^n^,  see  Celsius,  Hierob,  1.  c.;  Jahlonski, 
C^wse.  i.  45,  iL  169,  ed.  Te- Water;  Sehultens, 
OommenL  ad  Job,  I  c,  and  Geaeuius,  Thes,  s.  v.,  ^ 

3.  S^  {^fO  :  «Xef :  carectum, peloffue)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  0.  T.  In  connection  with  ifarny 

«sea,"  tn  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (^f^D^^)* 
^8sA.]  The  term  here  appears  to  be  nsed  In  a 
fwy  wide  sense  to  denote  "  weeds  ni  any  kind." 
I1a<  yamiUph,  tbenlbve,  ia  the  "sea  ef  weeds," 
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and  perhaps,  as  Stanley  {8,  ^  P.  p.  6,  note)  o^ 
sen-es,  tAph  "  may  be  applied  to  any  aqueoua  veg- 
etation," which  would  include  the  arboraoent  oora. 
growths  for  which  this  sea  is  celebrated,  as  well  as 
the  different  alg«  which  grow*  at  the  bottom :  era 
PUny  (//.  N.  xiU.  25),and  Shaw  ( Trav.  p.  387,  foL 
1738),  who  speaks  of  a  "  variety  of  alga  and  jfna 
that  grow  within  its  channel,  and  at  k)w  water  are 
left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore  "  (see  also 
p.  384).  The  vrord  n^  in  Jon.  ii.  6,  translated 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  »'  sea-vreed,*-  and  more  especially  to  the 
k)ng  ribbon-like  finonds  of  the  Landnarioe^  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  Fuci.  In  Ex.  ii.  3,  6,  how- 
ever, where  ire  read  that  Moees  vras  laid  "  in  the 
suph  ('flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is 
probable  that  "  reeds  "  or  "  rushes,"  Ac,  are  de- 
noted, as  Hab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "  a  place  thick 
vrith  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  66.)  The 
yamr^Stph  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  z.  19,  ziii 
18;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sari^t^a.^' 
The  word  Sari  is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  " 
or  a  •«rush"  of  some  kind.  Jabk>nski  {Opuac  i. 
266)  gives  Juncus  as  its  rendering,  and  oomparea  a 
passage  hi  Theophrastus  {HitL  PhfU.  iv.  8,  §§  8, 5) 
which  thus  describes  the  lara:  "The  sort*  gnms 
in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  ri\-er  after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves 
behind  it:  it  has  a  hard  and  ck)sely  twisted  root, 
flt>m  which  spring  the  taria  (stalks)  ao  called." 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xiu.  23)  thus  spnks  of  this  phot: 
"  The  aari,  which  grovrs  about  the  Nik,  is  a  shrubby 
kind  of  plant  ( ?),  commonly  being  about  tiro  cnbita 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb;  It  has  the 
panicle  {coma)  of  the  papyrus,  and  is  simihiiy 
eaten;  the  root,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  used  ic 
blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of  charcoal."  SproLgel 
{Hist.  Rd  Herb.  i.  78)  identifies  the  sart*  of  Theo- 
phrastus with  the  C}iperua  fastigiatua,  Linn. ;  but 
the  description  is  too  vague  to  aerve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  identification.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  $Aph  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like 
our  English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
denote  alga,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show, 
because  alga  is  not  found  ui  the  Nile.  L>dy  Cal- 
oott  {ScripL  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zoatera  ma- 
rina ("  gross-wrack  " )  may  be  u  tended ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  fiivor  of  such  an  opinion.  The  aApli 
of  Is.  ziz.  6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  kdmeh, 
appean  ^o  be  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
denote  some  species  of  "reed"  or  "tall  grass." 
There  are  vark)us  kinds  of  Cyperacea  and  tall 
GranUnncea,  such  as  Arundo  and  Saccharwn,  in 
Egypt.     [Rkkd.]  W.  H. 

*  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  definife  species  wm 
intended  here,  ss  in  many  other  places  in  the 
Scriptures  where  plants  are  mentioned.  In  Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  where  the  kine  fed  "  in  an  dchA,'*  the 
expression  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  just  ae 
we  might  say  "  in  the  seJ^,"  without  intending  to 
designate  any  particular  species  of  Qpenw,  or  Ca^ 
rex,  or  Juneua,  or  others  of  kindred  orders.  This 
same  indefiniteness  is  retained  in  the  Arabie  tennt 

mx^\  and  v,dJb»,  the  former  dgnifTing  Crami 

neiB  in  general;  the  hitter  being  an  Indefinite  tos 
covering  nany  species  of  Grmiimem  and  C||Mr^ 

S     •' 

oeees;  while  (5<^%J  ^  *  0encnd  term  for  Jmm 
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VLAGOK  A  wotd  employee  in  the  A.  V  to 
fender  two  di'jtinet  Hebrew  terns:  1.  A»hUkah^ 

n;t^B7^  (2  Sam.  vL  19;  1  Chr.  zvi  3;  Gut  iL 

5;  Hob.  Ui  1).  The  real  nicMiing  of  Ihui  word, 
iooQrding  u>  the  oondunona  of  Geaenius  ( Thea.  p. 
166),  is  a  cake  of  preeeed  raisins.  He  denves  it 
torn  a  root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  oon- 
fimied  by  the  renderings  of  the  I JCX.  {xdya^op, 
hfaopinf,  v4fAf»»ra)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also 
by  the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseodqion.  and 
the  MiahnA  {Nedarim^  6,  §  10).  In  the  passage 
In  Hosea  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice 
of  oflbring  such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  periiaps  to  be  tnused  to 
lAither,  who  in  the  fifit  tiro  of  the  above  poasages 
Yam  em  NOuel    Wan,  and  in  the  last  Kanne 

Wi.in;  but  primarily  to  the  interpretations  of 
modem  Jews  (e.  g,  Gemara,  Buba  Bathra^  and 

Taigum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a  fiUse  ety- 
mology (see  Uichaetis,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the 
observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  two  fint  passages  the  words  **  of 
wine  **  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  "  of 
wine  '*  should  be  **  of  grapes." 

2.  Ifebtl,  b^S  (Is.  zzU.  24  only).  JVeM  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessd,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery (Is.  XXX.  14).  But  it  alio  frequently  occurs 
wiUi  the  force  of  a  musical  Instrument  (A.  V.  gen- 
eraOy  *<  psaltery,*'  but  sometimes  "  viol "),  a  mean- 
ing iHiich  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Anbic  and  Vulgato  verBions,  and  Luther,  and 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  Giesenius's  rendering,  **Becken  und 
Flaschen,  von  aUerkand  Art.'^  G. 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  cr  rather  the  same  word  slightly 

modified  — nriQ^Q,  and  HIS^B,  About  the 
former  there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in 
three  places  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As 
regards  the  latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  (riant  in  its  undrnsed 
state  (Josh.  ii.  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places 
where  the  words  are  used  for  the  article  mannfitrt- 
ured  in  the  thread,  the  piece,  or  the  made  up  gar^ 
merit  [Lcncx;  Cotton],  ire  reduce  them  to  tvro: 
Ex.  ix.  31,  certun,  and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  Is  re- 
corded to  hare  been  danuu^ed  by  the  plague  of  haiL 

The  word  bj7?|i  is  retained  by  Onkelos;  but  is 

rendered  fai  LXlC.  trwMfun-lCw,  and  in  Vulg.  ybfl»- 
ado§  germinabat,  Tbb  A.  V.  seems  to  hare  fol- 
bired  the  LXX.  {bolUd=airwfMri(oy)i  and  so 
Rosenm  **  gfebulus  sea  nodus  uni  maturesoentis  " 
{SchoL  ad  loc).  Gesenius  makes  it  the  calix  or  co- 
rolla; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
alix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  expbnation 
ss  one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Habbins(nej.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herod,  il  37, 
4^5;  Cels.  ii.  p.  286  ff.;  Heeren,  Ideen,  il.  2,  p. 
368  ff.  For  that  of  modem  E^t,  see  Haaselquift, 
/oHfney,  p.  500;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  297;  Girard's 
Obitrvatlons  id  DetvipL  de  P^gyptf,  torn.  xvii. 
finf  modeme),  p.  98 ;  Pan!  Lacas,  Voyage*,  pC  ii. 
^47. 

From  Hitter's  Erdhmde,  ii.  916  (com}.,  his  Vor- 
Wlb,  Au  pp   4jM8'   H  seems  pcobabk  that  the 
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eahivttloD  of  flax  for  the  porpon  of  the  minwfcst 
ore  of  ttnoi  was  by  no  means  conflneil  to  Eigypft; 
bat  that,  originating  in  India,  it  spread  orer  ths 
whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  Hfss  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  oountiy  by  the  Isruelitfw 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  eome 
dilKrence  of  opinion  about  the  meaiang  of  the 

words  ^^yjj  ^J3tJ^:Xiyojco\4^ij:  Yvig,  tttpiUa 
Hm ;  and  so  A.  V.**<  stalks  of  flax ;  *'  Joseph,  speaks 
of  X^yov  ieyKokiZta,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  **  stalks  of  cotton,*'  Gesenius, 
however,  and  Sosenmuller  are  in  &vor  of  the  ren- 
dering «*  stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  th? 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  tlie 
sun  upon  the  flat  roo&  of  houses;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joeeph.  {AnL  v.  1,  §  2),  Klvov  yitp  AyieaXiSaf 

M  rov  riyovs  tl^X*'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  AUerthumsk.).  'rhen 
b  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  tfun-i^  crvw 
irvi¥Us  and  Judg.  xv.  14,  imnnclov,  comp.  Is.  i. 
31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  tue 
flax  for  manufacture  into  ckfii  are  indicated  —  (1.) 
The  drying  process  (see  abore).  (2.)  The  peeling 
of  the  stdks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 

name  being  derivable  either,  as  Flukh.  from  tS^^, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  tZ^^,  to  separate 
into  parte).     (3.)  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9;  LXX 

\lvov  rh  <rx«aTrfi';  rid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  t.  P^'Wj 
and  for  the  comba  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc  EgypL  iii.  140).  The  flax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Eoclus. 
xl.  4,  where  wn&Kivop  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  be 

inferred  from  the  mention  of  two  (H'^J?)),  in 
Judg.  xri.  9;  b.  i.  31.  Hiat  flax  was  'anciently 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine  ap- 
pears from  Hoe.  ii.  5,  9;  that  it  continued  to  be 
grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in  N.  Palesti.ie 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  hare  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Talmudiste  and  Rabbins.  At  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated  there  as  the 
cntton  plant     [Cotton;  Linkn.]         T.  E.  B. 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  fan 
Scripture,  namely.  In  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxri.  20.  In 
both  cases  Darid  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.     The  Heb.  word  Is 

V  ^  j".  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ^^AAos,  end 
the  Vulg.  by  puUx.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afibrd  the  sulgeet  of  many  prover1>ial 
expressions.  W.  D. 

FLESH.    [Foop.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  qoadriUtenl  Shsbl^  is 
rendered  ,/ftfil  in  Dent.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13;  Ps.  cxlv. 
8;  and  Is.  L  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  fiifU  in  the  maigm. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  refereoce  is  to  God*s 
bringbig  water  and  oil  out  of  the  natnraDy  barren 
rocks  of  the  wiklemeM  for  the  sake  of  his  peopis. 
In  Issiah  the  word  is  used  metaphoricany  to  signiff 
the  firmness  of  the  prophet  hi  Rsbtanes  to  bis 
pencenton.   InEi  Ui. 9 the  English wafd  ««ffiiii" 
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xeun  in  the  saiM  mie,  but  there  It  lepraaenti 
the  Hell.  79or.  So  also  in  Is.  r.  28  we  have  l&e 
HitH^  in  Tefo«noe  to  the  hoo&  of  hones.  In  1 
Msec.  z.  73  k6xJ^  u  translated  ^nt,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  ik  xirpca  iucporiftov 
Is  adopted  (h>m  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).    [Kkife.] 

W.  D. 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 

FLOOR.     [Pavement.] 

FLOUR.    [Bread.] 

FLOWERS.    [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

FLUTE  (Hn'*p'1"^??5),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  6,  7, 
10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  this  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnessar  had  set  up.     It  is  deriveid 

from  p^D^f  to  hiKs;  LXX.  a^piy^f  a  pipe.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  author  of  ShilU-Hnggiboi-imy  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  3^^7)  and  erroneously 
rendemi  in  the  A.  V.  «•  Organ."       D.  W.  M. 

FLUTE  (V^p:  x»f><^»-  '*^)i  1  K-  i*  40, 
rmux-     [PlPB'l 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (8i;(rerr«^/a,  Acts  xxvui. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
Ft  is  always  attended  with  fever.  [Fkver.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the 
bowels,  which  give  off  in  pursuing  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  b 
said  to  tie  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt, 
Hibl.  Medic,  c.  xiv.  pp.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
•'  Iwwels  fiilling  out "  the  pivlnptug  am,  known 
icmietinies  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19). 

II.  H. 

FLY.  FLIES.  The  two  foUowing  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Z^biib  (D^^T  *  fivioi''  mtuca)  occurs  only  in 
ICccI.  X.  1,  **  Dead  zibdbim  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour," 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  I^rd  shall 
niss  for  the  zSbub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt.'*  TLe  Ileb.  name,  it  is  prob- 
abfe,  is  a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  401;  /feb.  and  CkalcL  Lex.  s.  v.;  and  Fiirst, 
ffeb.  Concord,  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  fimiily  Aftu- 
tida,  glutting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances ;  ex'en  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  are  hi  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  e\*erywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the  nuisance 
*B  tenf»»kl  greater.  The  zibiJib  fh)ni  the  rivers  of 
^rpt  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedniann  ( Ver- 
n'isch.  Snmm.  vi.  79),  been  identified  with  the  dmb 
of  which  Bruce  {Trav.  v.  190)  gives  a  description, 
•nd  which  is  evidently  some  species  of  Tabnnus, 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  ( Trmune, 
of  the  ErUomoL  Soc.  ii.  p.  183)  of  an  ii^urious  fly 
under  the  name  of  dthebab,  a  term  almost  identical 
with  tfbiA.  It  would  not  do  to  press  too  mueh 
tpon  this  point  when  it  is  considered  that  Egypt 
fthonids  with   noxious  insects:  but   it   roust  be 


aHowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for  ihM 
cation;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above.  zMb  is 
probably  a  generic  name  for  any  /let,  in  this  pB»> 
sage  of  Isluah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  iigurioua  fly,  irar'  i^ox^l^*  **  The 
dtMab  is  a  bng  gray  fly,  which  comes  out  about 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the  cUff  of  the 
north  of  England ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  in 
the  desert  and  on  the  Nile.*'  This  insect  is  very 
mjurious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  nes^lected;  it  attaeics 
both  man  and  beast. 

2.  ^ArA  (D  if :  KvrSfivtai  omne  gemua  mace* 
canofi,  mufO0  dherti  generic  mmca  gravimma : 
«  swarms  cijlie^"  «» divers  sorts  of^tM,"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-^1;  Pfe.  Izxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  particoUr 
bisect  is  denoted  by  *drvb,  or  whether  any  one 
species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  Scriptural  detaite  are  an 
follows:  the  *drdtt  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the 
people,  the  land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account. 
From  the  expression  in  \tT,  31,  **  there  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  that  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  definite  species:  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  this  argument;  if  the  *drdb  l«e  tak^n 
to  denote  "swarms,"  as  the  Auth.  Yereion  renders 
it,  the  "  not  one  remaining "  may  surelv  have 
for  its  antecedent  an  individual  flv  understood  in 
the  collective  **  swarms."'  The  LXX.  explain  'd7vb 
by  Kvy6fji,via,  i.  e.  "dog- fly;*'  it  is  not  \^ary  clear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  this  Greek  term,  which  is 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  abu8i\ie 
epithet.  It  is  not  impro1.able  that  one  of  the  Hip- 
jjobotcuicB,  perhaps  //.  equina^  linn.,  is  the  kv¥»- 
uvia  of  iElian  (A^.  A.  iv.  51),  though  Homer  may 
nave  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  extreme 
impudence,  implied  by  the  tthaindessness  of  the  d(^ 
and  the  teasing  impertuience  of  tlie  common  fly 
(Afiuca).  As  the  'di'db  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  common  flies  {Aftueidai)  are  more  especially 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  Kvk6fivia  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  plague,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  ^dt-ob  to  any  one  £unily. 
"Of  msects,"  says  Sonnini  (Trav.  iii.  p.  199), 
"the  most  troublesome  in  Egypt  are  flies;  both 
man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity 
It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  away ;  tliey  return  again 
in  tlu  self-same  moment,  and'  their  perseverance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'drdb 
may  include  various  species  of  Cuficidm  (gnats), 
such  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  "  devouring  "  nature  of  the  'df  tJ6  (in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  plague,*'  and  which  are  the  great 
instrument  of  spreading  tlie  well-known  ophthalmia, 
which  is  conveyed  torn  one  individual  to  another 
by  these  dreadftil  pests;  or  the  literal  meaning  o' 
the  'drdb  "  devouring  "  the  Eg^-ptians  may  be  un< 
dervtood  in  its  fullest  sense  of  the  Mutcida^  if  wt 
suppose  that  the  people  may  ha%'e  been  punished 
by  the  larvae  gaining  admittance  into  the  bodi« 
as  hito  the  stomach,  fh>ntal  sinus,  and  int 
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and  10  ooenBoalng  in  a  hot  climate  nuny  instanoet 
of  death; <>  aee  for  cues  of  Mfatu  produced  by 
SpUr€u$  larvcBj  Tramacfioru  of  h'mumoL  Soe.  h, 
pp.  966-969. 

Tht  identiflcafaon  >f  the  'drA  with  the  ooekroaoh 
{Blatta  orie$Ualu),  whicL  Oedmann  f  Venn,  Sam. 
pt.  iL  c.  7)  ■uggeita,  and  which  Kirby  {Bi^t/w, 
TreaL  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  TvYifM.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The. error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Bertie  of  E^^t  (Ateuchiu  $acer\  has  recently  been 
rmated  by  M.  Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Ci-il.  Comment, 
Ex.  •  c).  The  oockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarics, 
is  1  ixwtuinal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  ^  bnt  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?  "  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  reading  in  our  own  version.        W.  H. 

♦  FLYING  ROLL.     [Roll»  Amer.  ed.] 

•  FOLD.    [Shbep-Fold.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  conttast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
«me  meal.  Tht  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  Uchem  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
*'8tafir  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ps.  cv.  16;  Ea. 
iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Sim[der  preparations  of  com  were, 
however,  common;  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,^  the  husks  being 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut  xxiii. 
25;  2  K.  iv.  42;  Matt.  xu.  1:  I^e  vi.  1);  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (licv.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet  particularly  among 
labcrdis,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means  of  dress- 
ing fbod  (Lev.  xzill.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvU. 
17,  XXV.  18;  9  S«n.  zvu.  28):  this  pnMstlce  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  East  (ef.  Lane,  i.  951 ;  Robinson, 
Rcunrche*^  ii.  350).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
hrtuaed  (like  the  Greek  poUrUa,  Plin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  state  it  was  termed  either  ^ZH^  Upiirrdf 
LXX. ;   A.  V.   "  u»ten "   Lev.   ii.   14,   16),  or 

n'lO^  (wrio-tCrm,  Aquil.  Symm.;  A.  V.  "com;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  ef.  Prov.  zxvii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (licv.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  named 

^^y.  (A.  V.  "dough;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
X  37;  iz.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  leant  from  the  passage  just  quoted;  sometimes 

«  There  is,  however,  no  oocasion  to  appeal  to  the 
aboive  exp^aoatioD,  Ibr  the  rommon  flies  in  E^ypt  well 
■Sri t the  epitbet  of  ** devoaring.**  Mr  Tristrsc^  assures 
us  that  he  has  had  his  ankles  and  lontep  cov^nBd  wtu 
blood  troa  the  Mte  of  the  eommob  dy,  as  he  lay  on 
the  saM  hi  the  d«sert  with  his  boots  off. 
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the  bread  was  dipped  bito  the  sour  wine  (A.  V. 
"  vinegar  ")  which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  h.  14); 
or,  wl:^  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  di2i,  as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt,  NoUs^  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  dipping  bread 
in  the  broth,  or  mdted  fat  of  the  animal,  strongly 
illustrates  the  reference  to  the  sop  in  John  xiii.  26 
flf.  The  modem  Egyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce  ^  composed  of  \'arious  stimulants,  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (Lane,  i.  180). 
The  Syrians,  on  tJie  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of 
savory  and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Russell,  i.  93). 
Where  the  above  mentioned  accessories  were  want> 
ing,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread. 
The  various  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  are  described 
under  the  head  of  Bksad. 

Milk  and  its  jweparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
l^aoe  in  eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial 
nourishment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  Imh 

state  (Dvrii  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generslly 
in  the  form  of  the  modem  leifan,  i.  e.  sour  milk 

(n^JP?^;  A.  V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg. 
V.  25;'  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  univemDy 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Burekhardt,  Notet^  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burekhardt,  i. 
58,  63  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly 
offered  to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burekhardt,  Araltia^  i.  120).  For  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  Ubnn  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c. ).  Butter 
(Prov.  XXX.  33)  and  various  forais  of  coagulated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modem  kairwik  (Job 
X.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam.  xvu.  29)  were  also 
used.     [Butter;  Cheese;  Milk.] 

Frait  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance;  the  eariy  sorts 

described  as  the  "summer  fhiit "  (V?i2*  ^^"'^  ^' 

1,  2),  and  the  "  first  ripe  fmit "  (rn!03  :  Hot 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxuxji 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  firuit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  th^ 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burekhardt,  Arabia,  i. 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  D^y!^^ 
(woAdidai,  A.  V.  "cakes  of  figs; "  1  Sam.  xzv.  ijj 

XXX.  12;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally  ^^j? 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  Y.  "summer  fruit ")4 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as 

raisins  (D^fTI^^ ;  Ugaturm  worn  paua,  Vulg. ;  1 
Sam.  XXV.  18,  xja.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1';  LChn  xiii 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed  into  cakM| 

named  ntt?^B?B  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  CSir.  ivL^a^ 
Cant  ii.  5;  Hos.*ui.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
ss  a  sort  of  cake,  xAyaafov  kwh  rjfydt^u^  and  b} 

h  This  custom  Is  still  practiced  in  Palestine  (BoUb 
son*8  ResetutMfSf  1.  498). 

e  The  later  Jews  named  this  saooo  HDI^H  (Misha 

/d*.  2,  $  8) :  It  consisted  of  vfaiegar,  almonds^  aai 
sploe,  thickened  with  floor.  It  was  osei  at  ths  erie 
bmtloi  ot  thft  VumnrfT  (Pu.  10,  §,8). 
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the  A.  y.  M  a  <*  flagon  of  wine.**  fniit-cske  forms 
a  (MWi  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers;  dis- 
solved in  water  it  afibrds  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57 ;  Russell,  AUppo^  i. 
82) ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably  citrons)  are 
occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fiagrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and  color  (Prov.  zxv. 
11),  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  ^^j2  ^  ^^  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  as  =  ^iyiKts; 

it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the 
pdlm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed;  in  Jod  i.  12  it  is 
i(*ckoned  among  other  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit, 
ilie  pomejrranate-tTee  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it 
yidds  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  species  of  wine 
was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons 
were  grown  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in 
Palestine,  llie  mi^berry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
in  Luke  xvii.  6  under  the  name  avKdfuyos ;  the 

Hebrew  D^Hp9  so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  14)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Vulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  peart.  The  trvKOfMpda  ("  sycamore,'* 
A.  v.;  Luke  xix.  i)  diflfeied  firom  the  tree  last 
mentioned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
ito  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  28;  Am.  vu.  14).  [Applk; 
Citkon;  Fio;  Mulrkkky-trbks;  Palm-tree; 
Pomrukanatb;  Stcam ink-tree;  Sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65); 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  fovorite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  break&st, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

barley  was,  but  the  second  ^  yp  in  that  verse  is 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  puUe 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unH'smmted ;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70];  cf.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cucumeret  asin'mi,  were  picked 
ill  mistake  for  cuctmibers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic, which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality 
in  I'^ovt  (Num.  xi.  5;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Et/ypt. 
ii.  374;  Ijuie,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
species,  lactucn  agrtttu^  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
•KiKpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  formed,  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  "bitter  herbs" 

(DWiQ)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8; 

Num.  ix.'  11);  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 

•the  East  (Russell,  i.  91),  may  have  been  included 

under  the  same  class.    In  addition  to  the  above  we 

ha%-e  notice  of  certam  "herbs"  (HWiM;  2  K. 
It.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
kwB  a(«ording  to  the  Syriao  and  Arabic  versions, 
but  aeoording  to  the  Talmud  a  vegetable  resem- 
hKog  the  Brmmea  eruea  of  IJnniein;  and  again  of 

narfoislane  (rPiblS  :  Kai/m:  A.  V.  "mallows  ") 

nri  -broom-niot  (D^pni,  A.  Y. '« juniper; "  Job 
4)  as  eaten  by  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  un- 
Hm  latter  were  gathered  as  friel.     An  insipkl 
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plant,  probably  puislaoe,  used  In  alM,  ivpeaia  le 
be  referred  to  in  Job  vi.  6,  unckx  the  acpnuioc 

rPfOhn  in  ("white  of  egg,"  A.  V.).  The 
uioal  method  of  eating  vfgetaUes  wta  in  the  km 

of  pottage  O^t^  .'  cifri|/ia:  pubnenium;  Gen.  xxv. 
29;  2  R.  iv.  38;  Hag.  u.  12).  a  meal  wholly  of 
veg^ables  was  deemed  very  poor  &re  (Prov.  xv.  17 ; 
Dan.  1.  12;  Kom.  xiv.  2).  The  modem  Arabiana 
consume  but  few  vegetables;  radishes  and  ledcs  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i.  56).  [Beans  ;  Cucumbei:  ; 
Garlic ;  Gourd;  Li^k;  Lextiles;  0iiio>'.J 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebinra 
were  numerous;  cummin  (In.  xxviii.  25;  Mati. 
xxiii.  23),  diU  (MaU.  xxiii.  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.X 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Blatt.  xilL 
31,  xrii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vL  6),  which  is  reckon«d 
'  among  "  the  principal  thmgs  for  the  whole  use  of 
uian*s  life  "  (ICcclus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts  (pistachios) 
and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also  used  as  whet* 
to  the  appetite.  [Almokd-tree;  Axisk;  Cori- 
ander; Cummin;  Mint;  Mustard;  Nuts; 
Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  chsses,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burekhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productiona 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dfb§  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-Juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  d^Jrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82) ;  the 
hitter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11  and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey, 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  was  both 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  offerings,  Lev.  ii.  11)  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burekhardt,  Arttbia,  i.  54), 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  hj 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  1  K.  xiv. 
3),  or  in  ooi\}unction  with  other  things,  even  with 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  "  Butter  and  honey"  u  an 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a 
mixture  is  popular  anKmg  the  Arabs  (Burekhardt, 
Arabia,  i,  54).  "Milk  and  honey"  are  simiLirij 
coupled  together,  not  only  firequently  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised 
land,  but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Csllim.  Hymn, 
in  Jov.  48;  Hom.  Od,  xx.  68).  I'oo  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (I'rov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nsed 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the  mod> 
em  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  flTing  fish  (Burekhardt, 
Arabi'i,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  purposes  butter  ie 
suUtituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  deemed  ai. 
expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  reserved  for 
fefltive  oocasiors  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  it  wns  chiefly  used 
in  certain  kirds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii.  5  ff.;  IK.  xvii. 
12).  "  Oil  and  honey  *'  are  mentioned  in  ooi\jnne« 
tion  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Syrians, 
especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey  (dibs)  mixed 
to(i;ether  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs  are  not  often  mk 
tioed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of  food 
(Is.  X.  14.  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12),  and  are  reekioiiei 
by  Jerome  (/n  Kpitaph,  PauL  i.  176)  amoQg  tkr 
deUcades  of  the  table.     [Honrt;  Oiu] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  la 
I  the  use  of  animal  food;  not  only  does  the  ooeaiie 
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•■I  €f  the  elinuOe  render  it  both  nnwhofeiome  to 
9ii  much  meat  (Niebubt  De^cript.  p.  46>  and  ez- 
(■naiTe  from  the  neoeasitv  of  immediately  conmm- 
ing  a  iriiole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritnal 
KgulaUona  of  the  Moeuc  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  tames,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the  flood : 
but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2) 
snd  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  vr,  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  fiivor  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
penuiasion  m  Gen.  ix.  ^  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  Azpticit  declaration  oi  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(G«n.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed 
i^punst  consumuig  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen. 
K.  4)  was  more  fidly  developed  in  the  Levitical  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
vii  26,  xix.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff.; 
Es.  xUt.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev. 
xrii.  11  and  Deut.  xiL  23,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  oi&red 
on  the  altar;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son m  the  heathen  pmctice  of  oonsuminfr  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Kz.  zxxiii.  25).  Hie 
prohibition  applied  to  strango?  as  well  as  Ivaelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 
12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
99,  xxi.  2.5).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  ail  animals  which  had  died  a  nat- 

mral  death  (nbs^,  Deut  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 

s  • 

torn  of  beasts  (n^*n^,  Ex.  zxiL  31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Es.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
leribed  under  the  term  'wpitcT6v  (Acts  xy.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  ttrangUd  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regulariy  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been 
bought  at  the  shambles.  Gertun  portions  of  the 
u%t  of  saaifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
KA  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
i:*;  ci.  1  Sam.  n.  16  ff.;  2  Ghr.  vii.  7):  it  should 
be  obsened  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated ffU,  is  not  D^n,  but  D^9Qtt^  =  the 
btty  pieces  of  meat,  dejicaejes.  In  addition  to  the 
•Hove,  Christians  wero  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
mhnals,  porUons  of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
{tUU»K6$ina)t  whether  at  private  fessts,  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1  Cor. 
viii.  Iff.).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
^Lev.  xi.  Iff.;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited 
[Ujiclbam  Beasts  and  Birds]:  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  general  precepts  then  *a8  a  special 
jrohibition  against  **  seething  a  kid  ir  hi4  mother^s 
asilk**  (Rx.  xxiu.  19,  xxxi?  26;  Deut  xiv.  21), 
Miieh  has  been  variously  understood,  oy  Talmudi- 
id  writMi,  as  a  general  prohibitioa  ac^unst  the  joint 
ne  of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  CMi'M,oap.  8,  §  I); 
n  Ifiehaelis  (ifot.  Recht,  iv.  210),  as  prohiMUng 
a»  «Be  of  iai  or  milk,  as  oompand  with  'M,  in 
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cooking;  by  Lather  and  Calvin,  as  piuhihitbig  Um 
sUughter  of  young  animals;  and  by  Buchait  aoi 
others,  as  discountenancing  ouelty  in  any  waj. 
Tliese  interpretations,  however,  all  fidl  in  ostabliab- 
ing  any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
oaring  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  eertain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonldes,  Afore  Neboch.  3,  48;  Spencer,  dt 
Legg.  J7e6r.  RiU.  p.  635  ff.) :  there  is  a  remaricable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup* 
ports  this  view:  hs  yAp  rotti  rovro^  itctl  iunr^ 
Xoxa  tfiJo'ci,  5ti  fdeurftd  iari  r^  $€A*lcuc^0  (of. 
Knobel,  CommenL  in  Kx.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abatained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 

(nt^^n  T3l,  Gen.  xxxii.  82),  in  memory  of  the 

struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  iniet- 
pret  the  &ra^  KtySfieyo^  word  na^eh  of  the 
shrinking  or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  {h  iydptcif 
fftyi  qy*  emarcuU:  **  which  shrank"):  Joseph  us 
{Ani.  i  20,  §  2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  rh  kcv- 
pov  rh  wAarv;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  nejints  ischiadicut^  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the  hip.  lliere  is 
no  further  reference  to  this  custom  in  the  Bible; 
but  the  Talmudisto  {Chotin,  7)  enforced  Its  observ- 
ance by  penalties. 

Under  these  lestrietions  the  Hebrews  were  per> 
mitted  the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  sposk- 
ing  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K..  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke 
XV.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  househoMs  that  then 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burokhardt*s 
Notei^  i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were  — 
calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vL 
4),  which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  £aitling 

(M'^np  ==  iju&cxoi  fl-iTewrrff,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
inrurri,  Matt  xxu.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  L  9  ff.; 
A.  y.  '<fat  catUe*');  Umbs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4);  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  R.  i. 
9;  Frov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt  zxii.  4),  whisk 

were  either  stall-fed  (D  W^l :  /lofcrxoi  ^icAcm-oO, 

or  taken  up  fh>m  the  pastures  (yS^ :  /3tf f }  yofidXtt  i 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gen.  xzviL'9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
I  Sam.  xri.  20);  huts,  roebucks,  and  fiUlow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  into  closs 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  I>eut  xiv.  5,  as 
though  holding  an  intermediate  phu»  between  tame 

and  wild  animals;  birds  of  various  kinds  (0^*19^ : 
A.  V.  "fowls;"  Neh.  V.  18;  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, give  x^f^'P^^  **  though  the  reading  were 
Qn^D^).   quaU  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ex. 

xvL  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (D'^n^'73  ;  1  K 

iv.  23;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  6pri$mp 
iicKtKTwtf  aer^vrdi  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  as 
fetted  fowl;  by  Gesenius,  Tkeaaur.  246,  as  geese, 
from  the  whitenest  of  their  plumage;  by  Thenios] 
Conun.  in  (.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
VT'resented  the  call  of  that  bird);  partridges  (1 
Sam.  xxvf .  20) ;  fish,  with  the  exception  of  sueh  at 
were  without  scales  and  fins  (I^ev.  xi. 9;  Deot  xiv 
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I),  both  «Hed,  u  wu  probably  the  cue  with  the 
we  flih  brooght  to  Jenualem  (Neb.  ziii.  16),  and 
IkMb  (Matt  JS9.  19,  xv.  86;  Luke  zziv.  42):  Id 
our  SaTiour*8  time  it  appears  to  hate  been  the 
araal  food  about«the  Sea  of  GaUlee  (Matt.  vii.  10) ; 
the  term  Mipio¥  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi. 
9;  xii.  9  £n)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Gredu,  as  =Jish.  Lo- 
custs, of  which  certain  species  only  were  esteemed 
elean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both 
in  Peraa  (Morier's  Second  J owmey^  p.  44)  and  in 
ArabLi  (N^iebuhr,  Vo^ge^  i.  319);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Not€*^  ii.  92;  Nie- 
buhr,  /.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  ((jen.  xviii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt  xiv.  19,  xt.  36;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  m  2 
Sam.  ri.   19   cannot  he  relied  on,  as  the  term 

l^lp^,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  of 
JUtHj  after  the  Vulg.,  tusatura  bUnda  camU^ 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  timet 
and  manner  of  eating,  Meals:  see  also  Fi»ii, 
Fowl,  Ac.,  Ac. 

To  pass  ftx>m  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence  :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (IK.  xxii. 
27;  Jar.  xxxrii.  21);  pulse  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12) ;  in  time  of  sor- 
row or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstun  either  alto- 
gether from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  niTlDrj  Dnb,  Ut  bread  of  desires 

•  •     • 

(Dan.  X.  3).  In  Ume  of  extreme  £unine  the  most 
loathsome  food  was  swallowed;  such  as  an  ass's 
bead  (2  K.  ri.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Phitarch,  Ariaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  sul^ect),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  13,  §  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
98 ;  cf.  Joseph.  B.  J»  ri.  3,  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Deut  xxviii.  56,  57;  oomp.  also  La  n. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10;  £s.  v.  lU. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
^bable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture 
resembling  the  modem  therbet^  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  'Rie  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
leneraUy  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
ths  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
frape,  while  others  were  deacribed  under  the  gen- 
■nl  term  of  tkeekar  or  Urong  drwk  (Lev.  x.  9; 
Knm.  vL  8;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
loat  not  sometimes  indode  the  fonner  (Num. 
Dcrlii.  7).  Tliese  were  reserved  for  the  vraalthy 
V  Iv  ftilire  ooeaaionB:  the  poor  (onsnined  a  soar 
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wine  (A.  V.  "vinegar;**  Ruth  iL  14;  Matt.  bciB 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeabli 
to  the  taste  (Ptov.  x.  26).      [Drlnk,  btkoro 
ViKEOAR,-  Water;  Wia'e.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  light  and  rinyde^  unless  meat  be  the 
only  heavy  article  They  use  an  inordinate  amount 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Fggs  are  fried  in  twice  their 
bulk  of  fiit,  or  butter,  or  oil.  Rice  is  not  eaten 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  stew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  be  first  fried  iu 
butter  or  fat  that  tliey  may  drink  in  as  much  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  famous  in  the  East  for  elaborate 
compounds.  Kibbe,  their  most  prized  article  ot 
diet,  is  compounded  of  crocked  wheat,  boiled  and 
dried  previously  to  give  it  solidity,  beaten  up  with 
meat,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  nut  of  a  sp^ 
cies  of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet  Esau's 
pottage  was  probably  compounded  with  lentikv,  oil. 
onions,  and  spices,  Uke  the  mejedderah  of  the  pre»> 
ent  day.  Dj'spepsia  is  one  of  the  most  univenal 
disorders  of  the  people,  and  arises  from  their  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fiict  that  their  heavy 
meal  is  taken  just  bdbre  retiring  for  the  night 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  for  frying  fish,  bnt 
is  eatoi  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  fat  dur- 
ing I^ent,  and  at  ail  times  is  a  prominent  article  of 
diet  1  know  of  a  single  fsmily  where  they  use 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  for  food.  There  are  twelve  to  fourteen  per- 
sons in  the  household.  G.  £.  F. 

•  FOOT,  Watkriko  with  the,  is  mentioned 
in  Deut  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  infericNity  of 
Egypt  to  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  existence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Ejo^yptiana, 
owing  to  their  scanty  supplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed, 
llie  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  reel  with  a  rt^ 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  "the  upper  part  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towainds  him  with  his  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  piuhed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  his  feet "  (Kob.  BibL  Bet.  iL  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebnhr  gi^^es  a 
drawing  of  such  a  machine  which  he  found  very  com- 
mon in  India  (Rdaebeschr.  nach  Arabien,  L  148), 
but  says  that  he  saw  it  only  onoe  in  Egypt  TIm 
mote  common  explanation  is  that  stated  tinder 
Garden.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  there, 
Dr.  Shaw  ( Tratek  tn  Barbary  and  the  Levant^  ii. 
267)  says  of  the  modem  Egyptians  that  they  phnt 
then:  various  sorts  of  pulse  in  rills,  and  that  wfacsi 
they  water  them,  "  they  stand  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  taming 
the  earth  against  it  with  the  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  vrith  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
oeiTC  it"  K. 

FOOTMAK,  a  word  employed  in  the  Anther- 
ized  Version  in  two  senses.  (1.)  Generally,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men 
who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariots.     The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

V)"!)  ^9^  froin  ^9^^  *  fi>ot    TIm  LXX.  oobi- 
monly  express  it  by  Ts{b{,  or  ocessknaOy  rmy 

Bat  (2.)  llw  word  oeeun  in  a  more 
(in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  aa  ths 

of  a  differsnt  term  from  the  abore —  Y^ 
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lUi  pMHige  silbrds  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
Jleooe  of  a  body  of  gwift  runners  in  ittendanoe  on 
the  king,  tlx>agfa  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  Tiii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  boen  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirty  —  who  were  originated  by  Darid. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6, 11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  b  rendered  "  guard :  '* 
but  the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  **  runners  *' 
in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (IK.  xiv.  27;  2 
K.  zi.  13).  ThU  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term 
'*  footman  **  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
pbin  not  only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Bunyan*s  —  The  Heavenly  Footman^  or  a  De- 
tcr^jtion  of  the  Man  that  gett  to  Ileaten^  on  1  Cor, 
ix.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run 
ning  was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  warrior  —  a  gif>bm%  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — 
among  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V., 
fr(»n  the  translators  not  recognizing  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  yibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps. 
xix.  6;  Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  **  strong 
man,**  ^^  giant,*'  and  ^  mighty  man,*'  are  all  gibbor, 
David  was  femed  for  his  powers  o/t  runnuig ;  they 
are  so  mmtioued  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  22, 48,  51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thank^ving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
is  not  impossibb  that  the  former — **  the  Etiiiopian,** 
as  his  name  most  likely  is  —  had  some  peculiar 
mode  of  running.  [Cushi.]  Asahel  also  was  "  swift 
on  his  feet,*'  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains:  *'  but  in  neither  of 
these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  employed.  The 
word  probably  derives  its  modem  sense  from  the 
gitttom  of  domestio  servants  running  by  the  side 
9f  the  carriage  of  their  master.    [Guabd.]     G. 

•  FORDS.     [See  Jordan,  iiL] 

FOBEHBAD  (nSQ,  from  n^,  rad.  inns. 

•Mne,  Geaen.  p.  815:  fUr^woy:  front).  The  prao- 
tioe  of  veiling  the  face  in  pubUo  for  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
EmI,  sufficieQtly  stigmatizes  with  re[»viach  the  un- 
veiled fi^e  of  women  of  bad  character  ((jen.  xxiv. 
65;  Jer.  iU.  3;  Niebuhr,  Key.  i.  132,  149,  150; 
Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  228,  240;  Haasslquist,  Travels^ 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312:  Lane, 
Mod,  Eg,  i.  72, 77,  225-248;  Burckhardt,  TraveU, 
L  S38).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
tKBD  "  hard  of  forehead  **  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9 ;  comp.  Juv.  8aL  xiv. 
242  — '« £;[ectum  attrit&  de  fronte  ruborem  *' ). 

The  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  both 
of  coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
qiedal  deity  or  rdigious  sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cdttinos  is  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Aotes  on  Bed, 
1.  51;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
t,  t42;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is  doubtless 
sJhided  to  in  Rev.  (xili.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xm.  5,  xx. 
A),  and  in  the  oppoette  direction  by  Eaekiel  (ir  * 
I,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (riL  8,  ix.  4,  'xiv.  1.  xxii.  4, 
file  mark  mentioned  by  Lzekiel  with  approval  has 
MCD  supposed  to  l«  the  figure  of  the  cnw,  said  to 
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be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  IJpy  in  tlM 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1495;  Spenoar, 
de  Leg.  Hebr,  U.  20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  fk  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the 
front  uf  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  ^  HoL  • 
ness  to   the   Lonl "  (Ex.  xxviii.  86,  xxxix.  30 
Spencer,  L  c). 

The  *^  jewels  for  the  forehead,*'  mentioned  bj 
Ezekid  (xri.  12),  and  in  mar;^  of  A.  V.  Gen 
xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings  (Is.  iii 
21;  l^ie,  Mod,  Eg.  iii.  225,226;  Tlarmer,  Obt 
iv.  311,  3n;  Gesen.  p.  870;  Winer,  s.  v.  Aasen 
ring),     l^d  Persian  and  also  Egyptian  women 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  across  their  for^* 
heads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg, 
ii.  228).     [NasK-jKWEL.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  se* 
Fboktlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  ap 
parent  in  the  forehead,  Lki'Rosy.        H.  W.  P. 

*  FORBSKIN.    [CiBCUMcisioN.] 
FOREST.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  tenu 
are  "iSi  ttnh,  and  DTn©.     The  first  of  these 

most  truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and 
its  use' being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  26,  and  Ont.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent, 
the  word  itself  involving  the  idea  of  what  is  being 
cut  down  {dtoa  a  etedrndo  diiUa,  Gesen.  Thesaur, 
p.  530):  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  4)  ap[jied  to  woods  property  so  called ; 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V. 
*'  )K>ugh  **),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  aflRnd  shelter 
(frondibuenemoromu,  Vulg. :  A.  V.  *^  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud  **).  The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  park  or  plantation,  whence  aJso 
comes  the  Greek  wofxtSc t<rof),  occurs  only  once  in 
rsference  to  forest  trees  (Neb.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  care  with  which  the  forests 
of  Palestine  were  presened  under  the  Persian  rula, 
a  regular  warden  bong  appointed,  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewbere  the  word 
describes  an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Gant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highfauids  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  tlie  relics.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lead  down  from  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  nr 
great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  taltus  than  with  onrJoreU, 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exteo 
sive.  It  clothed  the  sk>pes  of  the  hills  that  bordeied 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  tht 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ft.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  whkti  ii 
translated  HovfUs  by  Theodotton  (Hos.  v.  1),  aoi 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stmlry, 
p.  350).    (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethd  (2  K.  U.  2a,M; 
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«■■  dtmto]  In  Uw  nriiw  irhicli  -dcKoida  to  Iha 
fUa  of  Jwicho.  (3.)  The  foraC  of  Htnlh  (I 
Sun.  mi.  fi)  mi  loraembat  on  lite  bordo'  of  tha 
PhiliaUrvi  pUin,  in  tha  amiUMm  put  of  Jcidih. 
(I.)  Tha  wa«l  through  which  (Le  ImeUta  puacd 
Ib  their  ponuit  ot  the  Philirtiue*  (1  Sun.  lii.  3I>) 
wu  piobablj  near  Action  (eomp.  T.  31),  in  one 
Bf  tha  ntleyi  leading  down  to  tiie  pMn  of  PhlliMJH. 
(S.)  Tha  --wood"  (I'a.  cmii-  6)  implied  in  tlw 
mme  of  Kirjath-Jeiirini  (1  Sun.  rii.  8)  mmt  b*re 
(wen  aimilsrij    -    ■   ■  .... 
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tifta  (a  Chr,  iiTii.  4).  (7.)  Tin  . 
wu  pallj  i»vered  irith  vood  (Stnb.  nii.  p.  TGS), 
wh0i«  the  I.XX.  gira  ipti/iAi  la  an  equiTaieit 
(!>.  liv.  ID).  It  hu  ilill  n  bir  unount  of  wood 
[Stanler,  p.  £80).  (S.)  The  wood  (d'Orah)  in 
the  wildameu  of  Ztph.  in  which  Dmvid  conooskd 
hliDMir  (I  Sam.  niii.  IS  (t.),  kij  S.  E.  of  Hebron. 

The  gnata-  portion  of  Penea  wta.  uid  ttill  li, 
aottnd  with  fbreat*  of  oak  «nd  lerebhith  (la.  ii.  13; 
Va.  uvii.  6;  Zech.  li.  S:  CODip.  Bucldnghun'i 
Pataliae,  pp.  103  S.,  240  S.\  Stanley,  p.  S34). 
A  portion  of  tbi*  near  Mabioum  wu  luiowu  w  the 
"wood  of  Epbntini"  (9  Suu.  iriii.  6),  in  which 
the  balDo  between  David  and  AljaakHu  looli  place. 
Wina  (art.  Waller]  fitea  it  on  Iha  weat  aide 
of  Che  Jordan,  but  a  omnpariaon  of  2  Sam.  irii. 
ie,  inu.  3,  33,  prons  the  rerene.  The  ■tsle- 
meDt  in  iviii.  23,  in  paiticulir,  nuriis  iti  poaitioH 
ai  on  liM  highlnnda,  at  wme  little  dlatance  thrni 
the  vaUty  of  the  Joidan  |A/iup.  Joaeph.  Ant.  vii. 
10.  S5  I,  2). 

The  house  of  the  fbnal  of  Lebaiion  (1  K.  vii.  2. 
T.  IT,  21i  3Chr.  ii.  16,  20)  wu  ao  called  probably 
from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  baa  iJbo  been 
nplauied  aa  referring  to  the  fotcat-like  rowa  of 
cedar  piUan.    Yht  number  and  magnificence  of  the 


poeticalporiionioftlie  Bible.  The/uitil genauUj 
upplied  Hebrew  writera  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  eutllation  doomed  to  deatmetion  (3  K.  ax. 
93;  Is.  I.  18,  xuii.  IB,  mrii.  Mi  Jer,  ui.  " ' 
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"wrj,  X  "ipring."  (8.)  a;pM5Ma,fti« 

H^  U  go  /orA,  Gaaau.  p.  613;  a  gnahii^  iartb 
ofwUen.  (4.)  ~^'p!^,  from  ~P^,  tediji,  Gado 
p.  liOS.  (B.)  ?^^,  from  ??3,  lo  IniHifonli 
GeBHi.  p.  816.  (B.)  "%,  or  H^S,  boa  bSj, 
(0  .iJi,  Gnaai.  p,  288,  all  oaoalljl  ,nrt*l,  " 'nrr^t 

of  theae  varioua  lennt  wUI  be  found  "'""01111  In 
t^e  Appendix  to  Stanlej't  Smni  and  Pidtitait. 

Among  the  attractive  ftaturee  pRaoited  hj  ins 
[.and  of  Promiae  to  the  nation  mignthig  from 
I'^-pt  by  way  of  Ihs  deaert,  none  would  he  nion 
Blriking  than  tha  natural  guah  ot  wateri  Ikom  tlw 
ground.  Inataad  of  watering  hia  flcdd  or  gardcD, 
aa  in  Egypt,  "  with  hia  foot "  (Shaw,  TrmU,  p. 
408),  tha  Hebrew  ouili>ator  waa  laugfal  to  bok 
forward  to  a  land  '^  drinking  water  of  tbo  niu  of 
heaven,  a  land  of  hnnka  of  water,  of  fouDtaina  and 
deptha  qninging  from  talleyi  and  hilla "  (Dent. 
viii.  T,  li.  11).  In  Iha  deaert  of  Knai,  "  the  finr 
living,  periiapa  puaunlal  qiringi,"  bj  the  bet  of 

their  laiity — -  an  imporlanca  hardly  lo  be  un- 

dtnlood  in  moiater  climatn,  and  more  than  juatiiy 
a  poetical  expmnon  of  national  rQncing  over  the 
diaoorcry  of  one  (Num.  ni.  IT).  But  the  ipriup;* 
of  Paleatine,  though  ihorl-Uved,  are  nmarkable  it* 
Ihdr  abundance  and  beauty,  eapedilly  tliaae  which 
'  "  '  '  Jordan  and  ita  Ufa  throughout  ita 

(Stanley,  S.  ^  /".  pp.  17, 122, 123,  aS5, 
' '  'i,  SgrtK,  p  344).  The  ming 
rata-,  the  "eye"' of  the  laad- 
dijlinguiahed  in  all  orienul 
laziguagea  from  the  artificiallj  aunk  and  LDclofled 
well  (Stanley,  p.  609).  Ita  importance  it  implied  by 
tlie  numler  of  lopogI^>hical  names  compoundrd 
with  En,  w  Min  (Anb.) :  En^gedi,  'Ain-fijfy^ 
"aprinjc  of  tha  gazelle,''  may  aerre  aa  a  atriking 
InaUnce  (1  Sam.  niii.  29;  Keland,  p.  763;  Rob- 
i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  S  SO).     [See  Aik.] 
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i.  23;  Zech.  li.  a),aa  wdl  at  of  uclhiit- 
contnated  with   a  cultivated    field  or 
:.  IT,  "»'<    15;  Jer.  nvi.  IS 
W.  L.  B, 
'FORNICATION.    (Aduitbri.] 
FOETIFICATION8.    tPB^C""  Citim.] 
FORTUNA'TUS      {♦op-oil»<rr«      [LaOn, 
liajipf,  fortamiU].  1  Cor.  m.  IT),  one  of  three 
CorinUuHoi,    the    olhen    b«iiig    Stephanaa    and 
AchalcUB.  who  were  at    E{)heaiia  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  hia  flrat  Ejiiilla.     Some  have  auppoeed  that 
Ihey  were  ol  XXdJt,  alluded  lo  1  Cor.  i.  11;  but 
Ihe  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  Apotlle  muit 
in  that  caae  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xri.  aa  apaaking 
of  their  prcaence,  woiUd  become  Hitcaam  loo  cult  * 
lor  ao  loider  a  hairt  at  St.  Paul's  to  hare  utti 
among    hia    valedictions.      ^^  'Hie    houaehold 
Stephanaa"  ia  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  IS  as  bavin; 
Men  baptized  by  himsdT:  pshtpa  fortuni 
Achalcut  may  have  been  memboa  of  that  houae- 
nold.    Then  it  a  Portunatua  menUoned  at  the  end 
>f  Gamant'a  lUat  Epittle  to  tha  Coiinlhiana,  who 
•aapoaaiNy  the  tame  peraon.  H.  A. 

■  FOUNDER.     [Haiidicraft,  I.] 
FOUNTAIN,     (t.)  Y:'?,  bom  I'S,  WjJwr; 
"flV  Geaen.  p.  1011.  (S.)  IJTO 
■    Mia  A.  V. 


FouDlaln  at  Naaralh.    (Robuta.l 

The  lolcanic  agency  which  hat  operated  ao  |iawrr- 
fully  ill  Piileatuie.  baa  bom  very  aarly  timea  giteii 
tokens  of  ita  working  in  tha  warm  apringa  which 
are  faaud  umr  the  tea  of  Galilee  and  the  1  'sad  Sot 
One  of  them,  En^cglaim,  the  "  apring  of  ctlvaa,' 
■t  Iha  N.  E.  end  of  (be  laU<r,  It  probably  idenUs 
with  CalUirfaiie,  mantiooad  bj  JotcfJioa  aa  a  phct 
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wmUd  In  bj  Herod  In  hb  bit  UioM  (JoMph. 
B.  J.  1.  31,  }  5;  Kitto,  Ph^.  Ceosr.  of  Put.  IKI, 
ttl;  Stukj,  5.  4  P.  235).  Hii  mm  l>hiUp  built 
Ifca  town,  wfaieb  be  numd  Tibenu,  U  the  Mil- 
fhunmii  bot-apriiiga  at  tb«  S.  of  Ibe  mi  of  tiallW 
(Jonph.  Al.  inii.  3.  {  3;  HMKlqubl,  Tramtt, 
App.  283;  KiUo,  114  j  BunUuiTdt,  Sgna,  328, 
330),  Other  bat-«pring*  at  found  it  men  miki 
dbttDca  tma  'nberiiu,  and  tt  OaJxit  {fjaian) 
(Reknd,  TT5;  Bunkhudt,  376,  STT;  Kitto,  US, 
118). 

JanMkni,  though  munlj  depauleiit  lor  iti  nip- 
pl;  oT  mlfT  upon  iu  nin-mtsr  ciiterni,  xppein 
froin  mxnt  inqnirira  to  tuve  poaacoed  dtlwr  more 
Ihia  DIM  poonnul  spririfl,  or  one  iatuing  by  more 
than  ODfl  outlet-  To  thii  mf^ree  Lbe  ■■  fbai  perennb 
■qus"  of  Tidtui  <//ut  y.  12),  and  the  tOirmr 
iitiKKiBCTai  ri^TUTit  oTAriatau  (Jaaepb.  ii.  112, 
ad.  HaRimup.;  Kobinion,  1.  3U,  345;  William^ 
/My  City,  li.  MS,  488;  Kaumcr,  p.  aJS;  Ei. 
1, 13;  Kitto,  Phy.  tJtsgr.  pp.  413,  415).  [Cis- 
Tuuia;  SiLOAii.] 

In  (ha  loiKn  built  hj  Herod,  Joaephua 
there  were  cbtemi  with  raXmuyr^iuett,  through 
irtiich  mter  ma  poured  forth :  tbeia  maj  have 
been  ilatuea  or  figuiea  containing  apouta  for  water 
aAer  Komao  niodeb  (Clin.  tpiML  >.  fl;  11.  N. 
inri.  15, 131;  Joaeph.  B.  J.  r.  4,  §  4). 

No  Eaatcm  citj  ii  to  well  auppUed  with  water 
la  Damasetia  (AVrr^  Trot.  p.  384).  In  orirutal 
eitiea  tcenerallj  public  rounlaini  an  traquent  [Poole, 
Kngtitkic.  in  K'jypt.  i.  130).  Tracea  of  auch  fount- 
aim  at  Jtrunlem  may  perhapa  be  Touud  in  the 
Bamea  En-Kogel  {2  Sam.  ivii.  17),  the  "Dngon- 
w»JI"  or  fountain,  and  the  "gate  of  the  (buutjun  " 
(Neb.  U.  13, 14).  Tbe  water  which  lui^ilied  Sol- 
omou'e  poob  ntar  BetUebem  waa  ooonyad  to  them 
b7  ntbterraneaD  channela.  Id  tbeae  maj  perhapa 
be  found  tbe  "Knled  fDuntain"  of  CanL  i 
(Haaaelquiit,  p.  US;  MaundreU,  Knriy  Tr- 
457 ).  Thj  ibuntun  of  Nazareth  bean  a  tnditionsl 
antiqottj,  to  which  it  haa  prolahly  good  deri^'atii 
if  DOt  actual  claim  (Itobota,  I'tasf  in  PaUiti« 
i.  31,  an,  33;  Col.  Cb.  Chron.  No.  sm.  p.  14' 
tkitm-t  rxM  M  Syria,  i.  31,  iU.  44). 

H.W.  P. 
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•  FOtTNTAIN-GATB-  [JiuitrBALEH,  I., 
13,  and  III.,  viii.] 

FOWTj.  Sereral  dutinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
and!  are  thua  rendered  in  the  A  V.  of  the  INbls. 
t  tfaeae  the  moat  common  U  f\yS,  which  ii  uniaDT 
*  Bolertire  term  for  all  kindi  of  hirda,  fnque"*'; 
>itfe  the  addition  of  Q^Q^i?.  "of  tba  akis." 


H^  k  a  edkctive  term  lur  birda  of  |<Ky,  d» 
rived  from  C^,  •>  to  attack  vvhemeollj.'  It  ii 
trauilated  JM  in  Gen.  n.  U,  Job  iiilil.  T,  k 
ifiii.  fl. 

"IIBS  (ChaU.  ~I9?),  ftmn  root  "l^,  -U 
hita,"  la  alio  a  coUeetiie  term  lor  birdi,  though  iia 
caaionaily  rendered  by  swaiioa  and  sparran.  For 
the  collective  uae  of  tbe  word  aee  Deut.  iv.  IT ;  I'a 
viii.  8;  Ez.  iiii.  33;  and  Dan.  iv.  12.     lu  Keh 

which  '-liiHl"  haa  >ith  aa,  aa  it  is  enuineralei 
among  the  viuidi  provided  Ibr  Keheiuiah'a  table. 

lu  1  K.  iv.  3.'1,  among  tlie  daily  proviaiona  f^i 
Solomon'a  table  "fatted  fbal"  are  included,  tha 
Hriirew  wonli  hang  D''p-'DH  &''n^'^3.  Gcm- 
niua  preftra  to  iniuUle  thb  "btled  geeae,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  "nns,  "to  be  pore," 
beciuaa  of  the  pun  whiteneaa  of  tin  bird.  He 
givea  reuona  for  beUeving  that  tbe  lame  moid  in 
the  cognate  languagca  included  abo  tbe  Eoeenhig 
of  linn. 

In  t 


but  in  Rev.  lii.  IT-SI,  where  the  context  ihowa 
thst  birda  of  prey  are  nxtmt,  Che  Greek  ii  rik  tptta. 
The  aonie  diatinctioii  u  ohaerved  in  the  apoerypia 
writings :  comp.  Jud.  xi.  T,  Ecchia.  ivil.  4  ihii 
14,  with  2  Mmc.  IV.  33.  W.  I>, 

[Tlie  rolluHin;;  aupplrment  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appean  under  liiuiis  in  the  EiigUib  edition, 
but  wu  omitted  in  reprinting,  tbreugh  the  miiun- 
dentiuidiiig  of  a  reference  in  the  Appendix.  Ai 
"binia"  and  "fowla"  are  uied  in  preciaely  tbe 
same  aenae  in  (lie  A.  V.,  it  ia  better  that  tbe  t»o 


.  12,11 


(bid  tl 


Quailfl  and  pigeona  are 
edible  hirdi  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Thir  Sanour'i 
ntantion  of  the  hen  gathering  hei  ;hickena  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domeatic  fowl  waa  known 
in  I'aleetine.  The  art  of  tnaring  wild  Idida  ia  re- 
ftaxed  to  in  Pa.  ciiiv.  7 ;  Pto».  i.  IT,  >ii.  23;  Am 
lii.  9;  Hoa.  v.  1,  Tii.  13.  The  cage  full  of  birda  in 
Jer.  T,  37  waa  ■  tnp  lu  which  decoy-birda  were 
placed  to  entice  othera,  and  Ikiniiabed  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
*  -  -tiitance,    Tfaii  practice  ii  mentioned  in  Kcciua. 


Binb  w«e  not  ordinarily  need  aa  victima  in  the 
Jewiih  aacriftoea.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  biat  purpcw;  but  the  tubatitutioo  of 
turtle.davca  and  pigeoni  was  pennitled  to  th*  poor 
and  in  the  aacrifice  lor  purification.  Tbt  way  al 
ofiering  them  ia  detailed  in  L».  i.  16-17,  and  r.  8 
'  tia  worthy  of  notice  tuat  the  rnetieaif  uM 


«■  if  high  DiKiriiiitf  (Cm.  it.  10). 

Tbe  ibaiidaiice  of  birdi  In  the  Eut  bu  beoi 
mnitkiiMil  bj  many  tn>r<ll«i.  In  Cunon'i  .Von- 
•Urrici  ijf  at  Ltvnnt,  uid  in  Staiilcj'i  Pimn  a«d 
Fiiltitint,  Ihii  nbundance  li  noticeil;  b;  (lie  litUr 
In  oonnecUoti  with  hii  ulmintbls  illuitntiuii  of  tbe 
IHisble  or  the  tower  (Mutt.  liil.  4).  (Louip.  Roa- 
anniilla'.  Morgtnl.  v.  i'd.) 

Tb«  nata  or  binli  were  radii}'  nUgwol  b;  tbe 
Oruotali  to  remain  in  tbeit  («mpl^  uid  suictiuries, 
u  tbough  the)'  hul  pl^col  Ihemsdvn  under  tbe 
pTDtection  of  Uod  (ccnip.  Herod,  i.  15S;  JfSiai, 
r.  H.  T.  17).  'riiere  u  probablj'  ui  alluaion  (o  tb» 
>»  Ha.  IxuiT.  t. 

Tbe  Kuong  of  migratioD  otoervtd  by  bi,dt  are 
iwljccd  In  Jer.  viii.  T.  Birdi  of  aong  are  lucn- 
Uiioed  b  F>.  civ.  12;  Eccl.  lii.  4.  Duck*  and 
Ittoe  an  auppoacd  to  be  meant  b;  tbe  word 
Dn?15  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  W.  U. 

FOWLER.     [SrABBow.] 

FOX  (byittj,  M-U:  iA«Ti{).  Tbe  mot 
b^^  li  bsO^.  "tobiaklbrough.lomakeb 
low;"uid  bpnce  ila  application  to  tbe  Ibi,  vhich 
buTTowi.  Ilie  term,  pn>b>tblj,  In  lU  uae  by  Ui 
Hebrcm,  included  the  jackal  a>  well  H  the  com 
nion  fia;  for  totae  ot  tbe  panage*  in  wbicb  A.  V 
rendo*  it  "foi"  luit  that  animal,  while  uUien 
beUer  represent  Ibe  bnbits  of  the  jaelifll. 

Tiix  toi  ia  proi'erbiall}  fond  of  gtafita.  and  i 
deatiuelive  vEiitor  to  vineyanlg  (Cant.  ii.  15).  Tlie 
prowbioU;  euiining  charaoter  of  tbe  fo>  ia  alluded 
lo  bi  Ei.  xili.  i  and  Uke  liii.  32,  wber 
pmpheta  of  Imel  are  aald  to  be  like  foie*  i 
deaerl,  and  where  our  Saviour  calla  Herod  ' 
fox."  Hia  babit  of  burrowing  MOong  rvini 
ftmd  to  in  Neb.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (ice  al«i 
Malt.  viii.  2:)).  In  Judg.  iv.  4,  and  in  l*i.  Uiii 
10,  it  aKma  probable  (bat  tbe  Jackal  ralber  thar 


FOX 

ira.  Tbe  partiality  for  fp^V  I"  ntart;  •*  ttm^ 
the  jackal  aa  in  ilie  foi ; '  and  tbere  cut  b*  nc 
doubt  tbU  the  Hebrew  Mii'df,  tbe  Fenian  thag,ii, 
the  Gtrnian  tchalad,  and  tbe  Digb<di  jaat-iL  »tt 
all  raoneeted  with  each  other. 


nothing. 


Iding  under  tlie  earth ;  he  ii  UMd  to 
not  hurt  biiu.'*     And  again,  "He 
much  ai  a  foi  in  a  pkiugheri  lield,' 
Anolber  proverb  relating  to  him  ia  tnia:  — 
"  ir  lb*  tbi  be  at  the  rudder, 
Spak  him  blriy,  <  U>  diu-  brotfaK.' " 
Both  the  foi  and  tlie  jackal  are  common  in  Tnl- 
3atinei  (he  kdta-  name  being  prolabl;  connecltd 
■ilh  the  Hob.  »(u'iii;  Fr.  clmail;  Germ,  Khnlaii; 
^iikr.  fn<tai^i.  p-iifdln. 

A  ciiriinu  initance  of  a  not  unfrequeut  error  in 
tha  IJCX.  wiU  be  found  in  1  K.  >i.  10,  where 
lii'ilim,  fbiee,  hai  been  read  for  talin,  bindfuk, 
tnd  trodered  accurdingtj.  W.  I>. 

There  can  be  oo  doubt  that  Ihe  Hebrew  word 
<ACd(  [byJltti]  denote,  tbe  "jackal'-  ((.'"nil  "u- 
ivuXaawen  aa  "Ihefoi."  Tbe  paaM^e  in  P>. 
jtiii.  10,  "  the}'  (hall  be  a  portion  for  iki'dOm," 
rtidently  refera  ta  "jackak,"  which  are  ever  ready 


lojmj 


u  thed. 


1  bodiu 


"jackal  "iati 


The  t*d'<lAm  of  Judg.  it.  4  are  evidaiUv 
pickafa,"  and  not  "  Ibiea,"  for  the  fonuer  ^niTrttl 
gregaiioui.  whereaa  the  latter  is  •oUtirj  ia  Ita 
iHla;  and  it  ia  in  tbe  bigbeat  degree  improbAbla 
IhaC  Samaon  ahould  ever  bare  aucceeded  in  caleb- 
t  many  aa  300  fbxea,  wberou  be  eould  mdilr 
hare  "  lakim  in  anarea,"  aa  the  Hebrew  verb  (^^^) 
properly  means,  so  many  jackala,  which  go  togetbtf 
for  tbe  moat  put  in  luge  gnupa.  Tbe  wbok  paa- 
aage,  which  docribea  the  manner  in  which  Samaon 
averted  bimaelf  on  the  I'biliatina  by  tying  the 
taili  of  two  jackala  together,  wit^  a  firebrand  be- 
tween Ibem,  and  thai  aendlng  them  into  the  ataad- 
iiig  com  and  orchardi  of  hia  enemiea,  haa,  it  is 
well  known,  been  the  aubject  of  much  dilute,  llr. 
KennicoU  (Rtiiiaiki  m  Stkcl  Paitaijti  m  Uit  O. 
T.,  Uiford,  ITST,  p.  KM)  pcopoaed,  on  th«  anlhiK. 
ity  of  ae'-en  Hab.HSS.,  to  n»d  «UUhn  (D''bf  tr), 
"ahtaiea"  (?),  Instead  of  ihffihia  (U^'^'X), 
leaving  out  tbe  letter  >,  tbe  nianing  thai  beii^ 
umply,  (hat  {janwci  


burning  torch  betw 

aiionymoua  French 

title  of  Rcnardi  dt 

futed  is 

11.  H.  Gi 

ff.)     'Hie  proposed 


ail  In  tail"),  and  then  aM  a 
en  them.  (See  abo  what  an 
nithor  baa  written  under  tin 
nmton^  and  bia  argumeitta  ae- 
treatiae,  "De  Vulpibua  SiDiaouKk."  by 
■  *  "■■  "vr.  Thtri.  PhiL  i.  MH 
at  Kennicott  baa  de- 
b  comnimUtin.  KM 
111  mention  tlia  authority  of  the  important  old  nr- 
■iuna  which  are  oppoeed  (o  tbii  view,  it  ia  pnUy 
certain  that  jA<>.iniii  cannot  mran  "abcavei."  TIh 
word,  which  occun  only  three  tinia,  denote*  Id  Is^ 
il.  12  "  tbe  hollow  of  tbe  band,"  and  in  1  K.  n. 
10, 1-:!.  liii.  19,  "handfult." 

The  dlflkulty  of  tbe  whole  puwge  consisla  ii 
undentsnding  bow  two  aiiinuds  tiul  (ogethcr  b) 

Col.   H.   Smith  (In  Kitto'a  Cy.  ait.  iSAnW)  ct> 

othn,  and  ullimntelr  figbt  met:  Ooeely."     Pn» 
ably  they  would ;  but  It  la  only  air  (o  ::=;■<■>« 

naawd  anbnala  ata  (ba  frai    otlh  vMUf,  bgt  m 


FOX 

lE  ttflj  to  the  otgaetiona  wbicb  eritxa  bm  *d- 
nnml  to  tttii  Imuactian  of  Uis  Hebrew  judge, 
UiM  it  hu  yat  to  be  deinoiutnled  that  two  jukjili 
united  bf  their  luk  aoald  nin  counler,  uid  tbua 
Jefttt  the  ititeodal  purpaae;  in  to  important  a 
nutter  u  [ba  Terifiolioo  of  m  Scripture  oamtice 
tbe  proper  couree  ii  eiperimeutai  where  it  am  be 
morted  to.  Again,  He  know  noth^iiK  u  to  the 
letu/Ui  of  Uii  coi-d  vrhich  itttwihed  tlie  uiiniab,  e 
conDdenilioD  which  l>  obvjoiulf  of  tnueh  import- 
mce  in  the  queation  st  iwue,  for  u  jickiJi  ve  gre- 
ptriom.  tbe  eouplo  would  niUirsllj  nin  together 
if  we  »Uow  ■  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  r»rd«, 
eipedkHj  when  we  reflect  that  the  torified  uimab 
would  endatror  to  escape  u  far  u  ponible  out  of 
the  rvch  of  their  captor,  and  nuke  the  hoHt  of  their 
mjDut  of  hii  aigbt.  Oil.  H.  ^initb'e  eipianation, 
iridch  hH  been  idopted  bj  Kitlo  (in  the  I'id.  Bibl 
)u  Judg.  f.  e.),  namely,  that  by  "  tail  to  tail "  b  U>  be 
undenlooci  the  mlof  lhifribrnnitM[jK\ttd  to  tbe 
Mtnoiity  of  the  toil,  is  contradicted  bf  the  imaie- 
liale  context,  where  it  it  uid  that  gam»n 


0  tAiU." 


The 


of  tbe 

A.  V.i. 

atiDn;U>ly 

the 

wc- 

ing  of  tbe  Heb] 

idhaitb. 

aulbor- 

andVuIg 

in 

iO  fator. 

Bu 

if 

itjof 

the  above  reiaarlu  an  oeemed  uiidequale  to  a  lat- 
is&clory  nlutiou  of  Saouon'i  exploit,  we  are  at 
liberty  Ui  nippoae  that  be  bad  men  lo  help  him, 
both  In  tbe  capture  of  tbe  Jackals  and  ii.  the  use 
lo  wbicii  he  put  tliem,  and  it  is  not  neoeesary  to 
eoncliide  that  the  aninials  were  all  caught  at,  and 
let  kose  from,  Oit  tnmt  piace^     Some  might  have 


noiher,  jjiJ  let  loose  in 


J^' 


parte  of  tbe  eonntrj.  This  view  would  obviate  the 
alleited  diJAculty  alluded  to  above:  lor  there  iroiild 
lie  no  neceauly  lor  the  jackals  to  run  any  i[rwt  dis- 
Umce  in  order  to  insure  the  greatAt  aiiiuunt  of 
damage  to  the  crops:  ijO  diffioent  rmliri,  »  to 
ipak,  of  conflagration  throughout  the  counlrj-  of 
tiie  niitlAina  must  have  burnt  up  neiui<  all  their 
eom  1  and.  Irom  the  whole  eoiiteit,  it  in  evident  U»t 
the  iiyury  done  was  one  of  almost  unliiaite-1  e>tent.i 
With  respect  "o  the  jacii^is  and  foxes  of  I'aleiUne, 


PRANKINCBNBB  tfil 

there  is  no  doubt  that  Ihe  oommon  Jukal  at  Uw 
country  is  Ihe  Omia  uuieiu,  which  may  be  hsaid 
every  night  in  tbe  villagea.  Ueinpricb  aod  Khm- 
berg  (Sipnb.  Phyi,  pt,  i.)  apeak  oF  a  vulpine  an!- 

ring  In  Lebanon.  Cd.  H.  Smith  ba<  Ggnred  an 
aiiimil  lo  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  SjTinii  foi  " 
ur  Viiiptt  Oialib,  or  tri'iUb ;  but  we  hai-e  liem 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  ary  known 
apedta.'  The  Egyptian  Vv^t  .Vti;finu  and  doubt- 


be  common  foi  oT  our  own  oountty  ( I',  nil 
^  ._)  an  Palatine  species.  Hauelquiit  (Trai 
p.  1S4)  says  ItaiM  are  common  in  tbe  stony  uiuntrj 
about  llethleh«n,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St. 
John,  where  about  tintige  time  they  dottoy  all 
the  lines  unloa  they  are  strictly  imtcbed.  That 
jackals  and  foie*  were  formerly  very  common  in 
ume  parts  of  I'aleitine  is  etiilent  fhHn  tbe  nuisa 
of  places  derived  from  these  animals,  u  Haear-Shu^l 
IJosh.  TV.  28),  Sha-il-bim  (Judg.  i.  35).     W.  H. 

FRANKINCENSE  (njb^,  from  1?H,  lo 
«  icbile  :  klBayos,  I'J.  m.  34,  kc.,  and  Matt.  ii. 
II;  \i$aruTii,  I  Cbr.  ii.  39;  Ker.  vuL  a,  N. 
r,),  a  tegetabia  n«n,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  ft 
>itter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  (itmi- 
galioD  (ICi.  xu.31<3G].  It  is  obuined  by  succea- 
■ive  ineistona  in  Uie  tark  uf  a  tree  called  tbe  m-bar 
lliarii,  the  first  of  which  yidds  the  purest  and 
whitest  kind  (HST  "b  :  Ki^ator  iinfiar^,  or  «- 
fopdr^:  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
ipottfd  with  yellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  Iowa  iCi 
I  nhilenest  altogether.  The  llehrewi  imported  their 
'  frankincenie  from  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6;  .ler.  vi.  211), 
'  and  more  parljcuhiriy  fhjm  Saba;  but  it  is  reniaik- 
I  aide  that  at  pment  the  Arabian  I  jhanlim,  or  OH- 
Iwium,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  lliat  the 
liincet  frankincenae  Imported  into  1'urkey  coma 
I  tliiou^h  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  tiie  Indian 
I  Archipelaio.  The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly 
liave  decienerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Rnest  kind 


.  oblsftaliu  Tutou  hub. 
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Nw  alwftji  inrocured  finom  India,  as  it  oertainly  was 
b  the  time  of  Diosoorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
bert  frankiuoense  cundury  with  which  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cunduru^  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  tmi  called  Saliad  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  Indhi,  and  is  described  bj  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  BoswtUia  sei^cUd  {Atiat, 
Res.  ix.  877,  8vo  ed.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known :  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  ss  modem  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  Is  described  by  Hieophrastus 
IS  attaining  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  having 
many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark 
like  the  hurel;  but  at  the  same  Ume  he  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  tnastick-iree,  its  leaves  beang  of  a  reddish  color 
(Hut.  PltirU.  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
il)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-ydlow  leaves  Uke  those  of  the 
wood,  liie  difficulty  was  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
bdong  to  the  terebintkus  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Horto  represents  it  as  luw,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
the  mnttick :  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other  dark,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  that  the  firankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Caramania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Forekil,  and  Niebuhr  could 
learn  nothing  of  it  (Trav.  p.  356).  A  more  def- 
iotte  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly  be  obtained 
fipom  the  Thuia  occidentaJit^  the  American  arbor 
viUBy  or  frankincense  tree.  But  at  any  rate  there 
ean  be  littie  doubt  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  aU  probability 
suppUed  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  Bonoellia  serrala 
of  Roxburgh  (vid.  supr.);  or  BotwelUa  thurijern 
of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have  been  maintained 
by  Colebrooke  against  the  Jumpertu  Lycia  of  Lin- 
nseus,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true 
frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yield  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extrerady  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  <Mbanum:  I^unarck 
proposes  tiie  Amyris  Oileadensis ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  eridence. 

llie  Indian  <dib  mum^  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported in  ohesU  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churohes;  and  its  only 
mffdif"^  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  oUbanum^  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  service,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fbmided  witii  the  frankincense  of  oorameroe,  which 
IS  a  spontMieous  exudation  of  the  Pima  ahietj  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its  nature  and 
uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

From  Cant  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
^snkinoenje  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
Mount  liebanon.  The  connection  between  the 
howe>'er,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
non); the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
lily  (Gesen.  /rex.);  and  the  riietorical  flour- 
4d  Floras  {Epit.  iii.  6,  "thuris  siNas^M  and 
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Ansoniiu  \^.\fono$j/L  p.  110)  are  of  Httfe  ami 
against  the  fi^t  that  the  tree  Is  not  at  pteMn 
found  ui  Palestine  (Cds.  ffiend.  I  p.  i31  AT. 
KoMum.  AUertlmmsL  iv.  153  ff.).  T.  £.  R 

*  FRAN  KLY  (said  of  tiie  creditor's  manner  ol 
dischai^ging  his  debtors,  Luke  vii.  42)  formerly  meant 
freely,  generously.  The  Greek  u  4x'H>^^^'^0f  *•  ^ 
made  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  it.    H . 

*  FRAY  (Deut.  xx\iu.  26;  Jer.  viL  33;  Zech. 
i.  21 )  means  "  affright,"  **  terrify.*'  It  was  commou 
when  our  version  was  made,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. H. 

*  FREEDOM,  Acts  zxu.  28.   [CmzicssHip.] 
*FR£T  (I^ev.  xUi.  55)  is  apparentiya  noun 

(not  a  participle)  denoting  the  phgiie-spot  in  a  lep- 
rous garment  It  translates  nOtJ§»  Uterslly  a 
hollow  spot,  here  one  that  has  eaten  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  ckth.  It  is  from  the  Angb-Saxonyre/on, 
"  to  devour,"  kindred  with  freodtin, "  to  rub."   H. 

*  FRINGES.    pRicss;  Hem  of  Garmkkt.] 

FROGCSTI??*  txephardta  [maa'tk4eaptr 
Gesen.,  but  Dietrich  has  other  conjectures] :  Qdr 
TpaxoS'  rana)^  the  animal  selected  by  God  as  an 
instrument  for  humbling  the  pride  of  Phsraoh  (Ex. 
viii.  »-14;  Ps.  kxviiL  45,  cv.  30;  Wisd.  xix.  10); 
fir(^8  came  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  marshes,  they  filled  the  houses, 
and  even  entered  thn  ovens  and  kneading  troughs ; 
when  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  frogs  died,  the 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  **the  land 
stank  "  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  plague  of  F^ypt;  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in 
various  places,  as  at  Pieonia  and  Dardania,  where 
frogs  suddenly  appeared  in  such  rnmbers  as  tn 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  that  r^on  (see 
Eustathius  on  Horn.  /I.  i.,  and  other  quotations 
cited  by  Bochart,  Hierot.  iii.  575);  but  that  tiie 
transaction  was  miraculous  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.)  'Hie  time  of  the  occurrence  was  in  spring, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficientiy  developed  to  enable  them 
to  go  far  from  the  water.  (2.)  The  frogs  would 
not  naturally  have  died,  m  such  prodigious  numbers 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  sin^e  day. 

It  is  stated  (Fjc.  viii.  7)  tiiat  the  Egyptian  **  ma- 
gicians brought  up  frogs."  Some  writers  have  de> 
nied  that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practiced  some  deceit 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  have 
been  permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  plagues,  they 
were  quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  firog  was  considered 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river  —  4k  t^s 
TOW  woTOfiou  l\(tos  (see  HorapoUo,  L  26).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  {Nekanbium)  was  aho  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  tiie  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations 
Hence  the  Egyptian  word  Hhrtar^  which  was  nsed 
to  denote  the  Nile  dtMcendtng^  was  also,  with  tbr 
slight  change  of  the  first  letter  Into  an  as]inft9 
ChrWy  the  name  of  a  frog  (Jabk>nski,  lamA 
jEgypL  iv.  1,  §  9). 

Hie  only  known  spedes  of  fmg  whkih  oeeon  al 
pnsent  in  Egypt  is  the  Rtma  t$eid«mm  of  uMA 
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hro  TUiellei  tn  deMribod  which  differ  fhim  Spd- 
hnsaoi*!  nedei  in  some  alight  peculinritiea  (/>e- 
Kript,  de  f^gypUj  IJuL  N(Uur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
Ibl  ed.).  Tib  Rana  escukntaj  tba  well-known 
adible  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  oocun  also  in 
■nne  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geographiral 
nngOf  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  £urope.  How  the  H.  /nmctnta  (Pelodytet)  came 
Co  be  described  as  an  Egyptian  species  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  /2.  tscuietUa  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Gunther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of 
tree-frog  {fftfla)  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  with  this 
genus  we  have  nothing  to  do.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  remaifcable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  frogs  as  eiisting  in  Palestine 
(though  referring  to  those  in  E^pt,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixzriii.  46,  cv.  90);  and  yet  the  marshes,  pook, 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eUer  in  the  spring  months  hears  their  croaking  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  known  as  Birket  er-Ram  (the  Phiabof 
Joeephus),  not  br  from  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Bantfu),  is  a  noted  h^unt  of  these  animals.  **  On 
every  stone,  and  along  the  edge  they  sat  in  serried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them  **  (Tristram,  Land  of  /arael,  p.  590,  2d 
ed.).  **  I-aInS^  P^ri»  of  its  sur&ce  (Phiala)  are  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  npcm  it,  and  all 
around  the  margin, 
'These  lond-plping  flrogs  make  the  maiahet  to  ring.' 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  metiopolis  of  frogdom  " 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Booty  i.  368).  H. 

FRONTLETS,    or     PHYLACTERIES 

(niD^^ia,  Ex.  xiii.  16;  Dent.  ri.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  O.  T.  m  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  &<rcUcura;  N.  T.  ^uAarr^p«a, 
Matt  xxiii.  5;  the  modem  Jews  called  them  Te- 

fjhilUn,  V  vDi^,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  %lm.  s.  v.).  These  *< frontlets**  or 
'*  phylacteries  **  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
3-10,  11-17;  Deut.  ri.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  wiiich  was  attached  to 
a  stiifer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
■irad,  and  one  and  a  half  enbits  long.    "  They  were 

phoed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  nuuie  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  «,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  ^hral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  "the  Tq^U- 
lah  on  the  arm,*'  and 
the  leather  case  ooulained 
only  one  cell,  th«  pas- 
sages being  written  no  a  | 
■ngle  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lineb 
ruled  between  ((jodwvn, 
^osei  and  Aaron,  bx.  1. 
or  PbTlaetsriss.    eh.  x.).     Those  worn  oa 
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the  forehead  were  writtec  on  lour  strips  of  pardi 
meiit  (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  «m 
hide,   Nork,  Bram,  vmd  Babb,  p.  211 ;    eonp 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Xtatrlitn  iwucovpia)^  and  put  hito  foot 
little  cells  within  a  square  case,  on  which  the  lettai 

W  waa  written ;  the  three  points  of  the  tZ7  bdng 

'*  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jeho^iJi  oux 
Lord  Jehovah  **  {JSohar,  ioL  54,  col.  2).  The  square 

had  two  thongi  (ill^^lTlX  on  which  Hebrew 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 

head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  *1 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
**  the  TqMUah  on  the  head,**  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  CeremonUi 
of  the  Jewtj  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phj^adtry; 
Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  n^S^IlD  b  uncertain.^  (>•- 

senius  derives  it  by  contraction  from  /11&^p$)p 

( Thes.  p.  548).   The  Rabbinic  name  TV?^  <»™^ 

from  n  yQi?,  "  a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn 
during  prayo*,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  worshipper;  hence  tLey  were  bound 
on  the  left  wrist  ((}em.  Ertmnj  95,  2;  Otho,  L  e. ; 
Buxt.  Lex,  TaUn.  s.  ▼.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  ^vKcutrfipta,  either  because  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (&«}  /Kvrr 
fi^y  Ifxciy  rov  ecov,  Just  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph, 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  Denkzeitel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Lat  PrMa^  6k.  w^plmrrOi  Grotius  ad 
AfaU.  xxiii.  5).  ^vXaicrfiptoy  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  ^vA* 
=  the  Roman  BuUa)^  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  transhitor,  Es.  xiii.  18, 

for  n^nOS,  cushions  (RoeenmiiUer,  SchoL  ad  loc. 
cit ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.).  Thai  phylacteries 
were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  nat- 
ural (Taig.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3;  Bartolocc  BibL  Bab, 
i.  576  ;  Winer,  s.  w.  Amul^^  Pkylakterien), 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
used  in  his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  and  condemns  certain  Christian  "mulier- 
culte**  for  similarly  using  the  gospeb  (^*parvulli 
evangelia,*'  j8t/3A(a  fuirpci,  C^rys.)  as  wcptct/u/iara, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St.  John  (comp.  Chryaoat 
Horn,  in  MatL  78).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottingcr,  //w<.  Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  NummU 
Orient,  xvii.  ff. ;  **  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhe- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane. 
Mod.  EgypL  i.  338).  Sodiger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  supersede  diose  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  [Amuucts.]  There  was 
a  spurious  book  called  Phylact,  Angehrumy  where 
Pope  Gelasius  eridently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  "  amulets,**  for  he  remarks  that  Phylacteria 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fuerit,  anathen» 
dt,**  Sixt  Senensis,  BibL  SaneL  p.  92;  oomp. 
Can.  36,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  iurdXevra  (AqoiL  krlpwt 
ra)  must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bomnd  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  (For. 
Lectt.  ii.  3)  would  read  &(^evTa  (h.  e.  r^puiiia 
oiSoia   M   Arorpos^?    Schleumv,  Tte.  ».  r 
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fttf«X.),  but  he  is  unply  ivAited  by  Spenoer  {ck 
Uyg.  Bit,  W.  2,  p.  1210)  aod  Witsliu  {ACgypi. 
il.  9,  $  11).  Jerome  calb  them  Pittadola  (al. 
Pietai.),  ft  mune  vhidi  tokraUj  expreneB  their 
purpow  (ForoeUinif  L§x.  a.  r.)* 

The  expremon  ^'they  make  brood  their  pbj- 
bcterieB"  {wXar^yowFi  rii  ^vk,  aitrmv^  Matt 
xziii.  5)  refi»B  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 

u  to  the  case  (H^^^Sp)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  rii.  8,  4;  Luke  ▼.  33, 
Ae.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Keland, 
Aniiq.  ii.  9,  15).     Misled  probably  by  the  term 

rKofT^owriy  and  by  the  mention  of  the  H^^!^, 
or  fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KXAaua  vatcivBufov  hr\  r^ 
KpdffirtZa  T&p  -rrtovylaty,  LXX.),  in  connection 
witli  them,  Epiphanius  says  that  they  were  ir^irca 
iHtftara  xop^6pat9  like  the  Koman  Uuiclavey  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Ualnuitic  (r^  8i  (Hifiara  rfjt  irop^^ 
fHU  ^vKoKriipM  tMaoriP  ol  iiKptfivfUwot  firnf 
¥Ofid(tip,  c.  I/cBr.  i.  33;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He  says 
that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates;  that  no 
one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Reland,  Ant,  ii.  9,  15).  But  that  this  is  an 
enor  is  clearly  shown  by  Scallger  {Elench,  Trihcer. 
viii.  66  fT.).  It  is  sud  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  considered  to 

be  even  holier  than  the  V^?>  ^  golden  pkte,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  86)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engraved,  but  in  each  of  the 
Tq>hiliin  the  tetragnuumaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (Carpxov,  App.  Critic,  196).  Again, 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  Tephiliah  above  the  elbcw, 
but  the  Sadduoees  on  the  palm  of  the  band  (God- 
wyn,  /.  c).  The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of 
Modena,  /.  c  ). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

became  HI^ZD  ^3^  (sons  of  the  conmoandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  {Baba  Berac.  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Glus8&),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used 
e%'eii  by  our  l^rd,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
their  ^tbuse,  'llie  suggestion  was  made  by  Scallger 
(L  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lighlibot  {flur.  ffebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho 
{I^x.  Rnb.  p.  650)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
aov  (/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
nror. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
Ac.,  as  a  JiyuraUve  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Kdand,  Antiq,  p.  182),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  8;  Cant 
riti.  6,  id, ),  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  iiyunctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 

UoD,  and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  r\^tit;f\^j 

ont  P*^^T  "  ^  memorial "  (Gerhardus  on  DeiA.  vL 
<;  Edzardus  on  BeratvtM,  1.  209;  Heidanus,  de 
Orig  ICrroris,  viii.  B.  6;  SchCttgen,  Ilor,  JTebr, 
.  199;  Roaenmttller,  ad  loc, ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
'..  466).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  paanges 
Moribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  mo  means  the  most 
It  in  the  Pentateoob  —fir  the  Fatben  an 
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mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Deeahignc  ««  iMi 
in  this  way,  Jer.  L  c;  Chryaost  L  e.;  TheopliyL 
ad  MatL  xxiii.  6),  and  the  fact  that  we  ham  ne 
tnoe  whatever  of  their  nse  befere  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  pnetiot 
of  wearing  them  from  the  l4bykxiiaD8),  we  htm. 
no  doubt  that  the  olgeet  of  the  precepts  flV*/  n. 
8;  Ex.  xiii.  9)  waa  to  impnsa  on  the  at Ja  *4  the 
people  the  neoeasity  of  remembering  the  Lfcw  Br  t 
the  figurative  knguage  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  waa  mistaken  for  a  Uteral  com- 
mand. An  additional  argmnent  against  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerom 
abuse  to  which  it  waa  immediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention  of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony 
for  an  inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  specimeo 
of  this  in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimdii*s  com 
ment  on  Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  ol^jection  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God*s  law  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  Ac.,  he  answera 
that  for  the  fliUilhnent  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to 
wear  TepkiiUnI 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (DiaL  c, 
Ti-gpk,  1.  c),  Chiysottom,  Euthymius,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  many  modems  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  L 
479;  Winer,  s.  v.  Phylakt,)  prefier  the  literal  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  aUurion  to  phykictcfiea  In 
the  O.  T.     The  passages  in  Prorerlw  (v.  tMpra) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Ex.  xxiv.  17  "^HQ 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  bat  a  tm^ 
ban.     [CROWN8.]     (Gesen.  Thu,  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  nse. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
dH}'8,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 

pledge  (n'>H),  and  requued  no  ftirther  mcmcinai 
\/Si*har,  foL  286;  Reland,  /.  c).  Hiey  must  be 
to%d  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be 
distinguished  fitmi  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  aitting.  In  timea  of 
peraecdtion  a  red  thread  was  woni  instead  (Mun- 
fter,  de  profc.  affirm, ;  comp.  Joah.  ii.  18).  Both 
hands  were  to  be  used.  If  possible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it  A  single  blot 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  road  the 
word.     At  the  top  of  tlie  parchment  no  more  room 

must  be  left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  V, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p 

or  *T.  A  man,  when  wearing  the  Tq>kiOinj  nmsC 
not  approach  within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery 
(Sixt  Senensis,  L  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
frnther  frivolities  {whidi  yet  are  deeply  interesting 
as  illu8trati\'e  of  a  priestly  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Ughtfoot  (ffor.  Heb.  ad  loc.),  Schcttgen, 
Oiho  (Lex,  Rob.  s.  v.),  and  in  the  Miahna  —  espe- 
cially in  the  treatise  called  Ho$h  Hashanah, 

The  Rabbis  even  deckred  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8;  Deut  xxxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Periiaps  this  was  a  pious  fraod  to  inculcats 
their  nse;  or  it  may  hare  had  aome  mystic  mean* 
ing  {Zokar^  pt  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpcov,  L  e,\. 

Josephus  gives  their  general  signifieMioe  {AnL 
iv.  8,  $  18,  Ar  ir9plfi\9irT0F  cImu  warrax^*'^  '^ 
wf  pi  a^o^r  itp60viiO¥  rov  6f  ov).  They  wen  an|^ 
posed  to  save  ftom  the  Deril  (Tkig.  ad  Cowl.  viii.  8 
and  ih>m  sin  (Hottmger,  Jur.  Hdr.  lAg,  n.  IB) 
and  they  were  used  for  oatha;  but  tbe  BaUiii  db 
approved  the  applieation  of  thcsn  to 
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w  hdl  ihydPBD  to  4lMip  (M.  Zey.  953;  MAinvm 
if  IdoL  iL).    He  who  wore  them  wie  rappoied  to 
pnkmg  hit  dajs  (Is.  szxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
Mi,  was  duomed  to  perditioii,  uooe  he  thereby  bnke 
■ght  affinnotive  pnoepts  (Bfaimon.  TepkU.  it.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Ker.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forehead. 

Besides  the  authors  alresdy  quoted  (Sixt  Senen- 
lis,  Rebnd,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov, 
Hottinger,  Godwyn,  Roaenmiiller,  in.),  see  the 
bllowing,  to  whom  they  refer:  Maimonides,  7V 
phiBin;  WagenaeU  in  5o<a,  cap.  ii.  pp.  397-418; 
Surenhunus,  \fithnn,  ad  TracL  Beiaooth,  pp.  8, 
9 ;  Beck,  de  Judatorum  Liffamentu  precativU,  and 
'Je  Umu  PkylacL  (1679);  Basnage,  HitL  des  Jui/i, 
lir.  tL  eh.  xviii.;  Braunius,  de  VuL  Saeerd.  p.  7 
01;  Bttxtorf,  8ynag,  JmL  p.  170  ff.;  Ugolini,  Thet. 
torn.  zxL,  d€  (T$u  Phyi/icL  There  is  in  this  latter 
work  much  ftirther  information,  but  we  have  in- 
•erted  all  that  leemed  interesting.        F.  W.  F. 

*  FROST.     [Paleitdib,  47.] 

•  FUEL.   [Coal;  Dinio;  Ovew;  Thorns.] 

FULLER  (D33,  from  D33,  tread,  Gomq. 
p  667:  ypw^U'  jfuUt)),    The  trade  of  the  full- 
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crs,  BO  &r  ss  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
slao  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  1^  gathered  from  the  fol- 
fewing  passsges  :  EoieL  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ldv.  6;  Zech.  iU.  3,  5:  3  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv. 
i7;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9;  MUhna, 
Taamlh,  iv.  8;  see  also  Stat.  Sih.  i.  9,  237:  Ovid. 
Fast  i.  79  ;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  StiL  iii.  389. 
Ihu  branch  of  the  tnde  was  perhaps  exercised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the  wool 
and  smoothed  the  doth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Bnwi 
kama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to 
distinguish  clotiis  sent  to  be  cleansed,  ftiUers  were 
desirBd  to  be  careAil  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden 
by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Mishna, 
Haseec.  CUmm,  ix.  10). 

llie  prooeu  of  falling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  hr 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
gannents  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
#ater,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
Jie  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 

Thee.  p.  1361,  ^T\;  Beekmann,  ffieL  of  Incen^ 
Home,  iL  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for 
ihii  purpose  which  are  mentiooed  hi  Scripture  ate 

"^^1  nitre,  >lrpw,  mtmm  (GeMO.  p.  930;  Pror. 
Of.  aO;  Jcr.  U.  »),  and  FTn^  sow,  woia. 
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herba  /ulkmwn,  herba  boritk  (Gesen.  p.  346 ;  MaL 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  E^ypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtdined  then  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Stdeola  kaU  {Gtt- 
sen.  p.  346 ;  Plin.  xxxi.  10, 46;  Hanelquist,  p.  975; 
Burekhardt,  Syria^  p.  814).  The  juice  also  of  some 
B^x>naceous  phmt,  perhaps  Gypv!gi>hila  etruthium, 
or  Saponaria  ofidnaHs,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  moitioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro 
oees,  as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  dmolia,  and  bean* 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  ix.  5;  Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  colleeted  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  mviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart  ix.  93;  PUuitus,  Atm,  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  futt- 
er*s  tnde  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Rabahakeh,  during  his  iutervien 
with  the  deputies  of  Hesekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  FuUer^s  Field  (8  K.  xviU.  17),  but  Schottgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
itinft]Uing(^nti7./tt^$9).  The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
ehalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta 
cimoUa  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the 
esrth  most  fluently  used.  The 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter^s  day  or 
marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  cbthes  on  festival  days 
to  make  them  appear  brighter  (Plin. 
xxxi.  10,  $  118,  XXXV.  17 ).  Sulphur 
iHiich  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
chaiging  positive  color,  wss  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  bul 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  i1 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  ss  causing  oflensivr 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drjiug 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jem- 
s:ilem  outside  the  city,  and  frcni  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (Kn-ro};el),  to  ha\'c 
derived  their  names  (Beekmann,  //ist.  of  fnr.  ii 
92, 106,  Bohn;  DicL  of  Aniiq.  art.  FvUo ;  Winer. 
s.  V.  WaUcer;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106;  Saal. 
schutz,  i.  3,  14,  38,  ii.  14,  6;  Schottgen,  Jn/iy. 
fttUoma).     [Handicraft.]  H.  W.  P. 

FULLBR^S  FIELD,  THE  (DJ^D  Prjlp : 

6  ky^t  rov  Tvof^wf,  or  KPa/p4uti  ag«rfidkme\ 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxri. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak 
ing  from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviiL 
17,  36).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  ** highway'* 

(nbpQ  8  an  embanked  road,  Gieaen.    Thee,  p 

957  b),  "in»'  (?)  or  "on''  (b^  A-  V.  «*in"), 
whieh  highway  was  the  "oonduit  of  the  upper 

pool.*'  The  "end'*  (H^)  of  the  conduit,  what- 
ever  that  was,  appears  to  tiave  been  close  to  the 
road  (Is.  Til.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fhOen  of  Jsro- 
salem  would  seem  to  hafre  been  bebw  the  etty  on 
the  southeast  sid>  [Em-roobl].  Bqt  Babshahfh 
and  his  "great  host"  can  hardly  haw  approshea 
<h  thai  dlnetkni     Hmj  most  ^ve  eent  Aon  tht 
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—  th«  onlj  mcMibIa  ilds  for  uij  bodj  oT 
pnpK  —  u  i>  cert4iinly  iudicstad  bj  tbe  rooU  tniccd 
In  U.  I.  28-32  [Uibkah]  ;  uid  U»  FuUa'i  Kidd 
wu  tberefore,  lo  judga  from  thit  circumiUccc,  oo 
(be  tabkJaad  on  tlis  northon  aide  of  ttae  citj. 
"Hie  "pool"  uid  Uw  "  randuit "  would  be  lulCcisit 
rauoni  for  Ibt  pmence  oT  Uw  fuUan.  But  on  the 
otber  hand,  Ratahikeh  and  hii  aHn^anioiu  maj 
hMS  left  tlw  tnnj  and  advanced  along  the  east 
nd(  of  Mount  Monah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  cooTetiiait 
plaoe  undo-  (he  Temple  walla  for  ipeaking. 

In  eonaidering  the  nature  of  tfaia  ipot,  [t  ibould 
b«  home  in  mind  that  Sadth,  "field,''  la  >  tenn 
abnort  invaiUlil;  coaBiKd  lo  cultinted  arabka  land, 
n  oppoted  to  unreckimed  ground.  [Judsaiam,] 

a. 

•  Othen  find  tbii  "field"  on  tbe  weat  oT 

jRujalem,  near  tha  pod  uniaU;  marked  on  Che 
nape  a<  "upper  Gihou"  {Birktt  tl- Mamitlnk). 
The  fieU  took  iti  name  douhtlnt  from  the  &ct 
that  the  fuUen  apifad  the  gaimenta  cifftneed  by 
them  on  the  ground  there  to  dry.  Tliii  pool  ii 
uaed  now  for  that  purpoae,  and  tbe  a^afent  ground 
maj  be  seen  covered  with  whitening  gamienta. 
(Sn  Robinuii  in  BiiL  Sncm,  iij.  S46  f.)  Williama 
if/olg  Cilg,  i.  Suppl.  p.  122)  placa  tbe  Fuller' 
Held  on  the  Doith  of  JeniaaloD,  chieflj  becsuae 
Joeqibua  [B.  J.  >.  i,  J  S)  apeaka  of  a  "fuller' 
monument"  then  (yn^iKt  ur^/ia)-  On  tba 
•Ide  of  the  eitj  tbe  field  and  (he  place  ot  waahinj^ 
could  not  well  bva  been  near  each  other,  unleM 
the  nature  of  lbs  ground  baa  tct)'  much  changed. 
On  tbeotfaer  band,  "  iMler'a  iDonument,"  protoblf 
a  tomb,  would  bsve  no  necaaarj'  connection  with 
tbe  "  fulier'i  field."  (See  Scbulla,  Je™*iicm,  ' 
I'lirlnun^.  pp.  SI,  84.)  Tbe  diffirent opiniona  i 
how  impoiectl}  tbe  mlnuls  t4>[)ogTapliy  of  tbe 
aueienl  city  ia  jet  known.  H . 

FUNERALS.     [Bdmau] 

FUBLONa.     CUBABUitEa.] 

FUBNAOB-  Vartoua  Unda  of  flunaca  are 
notioed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  1^0^  la  an  tnnilated 
In  (he  A.  V.  in  Gen.  iv.  IT;  Ii.  mi.  S;  Neb.  ili. 
11,  di.  3S.  Uenenllr  the  word  apfdiea  to  the 
baker'!  oven,  which  ii  docribed  under  BBE*n, 
■nd  there  ia  licde  doubt  (hat  tbe  "  (ower  of  the 
L.  ihould  be 
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hi  a  more  general  eeuae.  (S.)  1^?3,  a  anid(jng 
«r  calcining  furnace  <Gen.  ill.  SS'i  '£x.  ii.  S.  10, 
vx.  IS),  speciallj  a  lime-kihi,  tbe  uae  of  which 
waa  eridenUj  well  known  to  the  Hebrewi  (la. 
luiii.  13;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  ^3,  a  refining 
funuoe  (Prov.  ivU.  3,  uvii.  Hlj  Ei.  iiii.  18  ff.), 
metapborienllj  applied  (o  a  atate  of  trial  (Deut.  iv. 
10;  1  K.  Tiii.  SI;  la.  ilviii.  10;  Jer.  li.  1).  The 
!brm  of  it  wai  probably  aimiUr  to  the  one  uud  in 
^ypt,  which  ia  figured  below.  [The  word  tnna- 
lated  "ftimaoe"  (A.  V.)  in  Pa.  ill.  8  (T|,  Vb^, 
do«  not  occur  elwwbece,  and  Is  of  uncertain  ng- 
niflcaUon.  Geaeniua  inchnee  (o  the  lenae  '-  work- 
du^";  Flint  and  othen  undenland  it  lo  mmn 
•wodbto."  — A]  [1-1  )VW,  a  large  furnace 
tnOt  Uke  ■  brlsk^hi,  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
lo  IMt  In  the  matsiala  (Dan.  iii.  SS,  33),  and  a 
lav  It  the  ground  bj  which  the  metal  might  be 
Brtnated  (nr.  36).  Tlu  Roman  ybmoz,  aa  repre- 
MMd  b  DinL  ofAnL  p.  646,  gina  an  ids  of  (he 
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Paatan  ottAa.    Hu  Pentani  w 
of  uMni;  tha  (Bnooa  H  •  p 


pmiiabment  {I^.  L  e.:  Jer.  nix.  SS;  9  Haec  tU. 
Ii;  Hoa.  Til.  T).  A  parallel  can  li  mmtloned  bj 
Cbardin  ( Kojrnjc  en  Ptne,  ii.  276),  two  orena 
b*ving  beoi  kept  read;  beated  for  a  whole  month 
to  throw  in  any  cotn^dealeia  who  raiaed  the  price 
of  com.  (S.)  He  poUir'a  fiiinace  (Ecdua.  ixriL 
b  i  mrill.  30),  which  naembls  a  chimney  in 
ahape,  and  waa  about  fiw  or  ali  IM  high,  aa  np- 
reaentvi   bdow.     (S.)    The   hlaekmilth'a  bmua 


Tha  ^lypllan  PoH 


iFuraae*.    (mUMM.) 
The  Gredc  ic^nf .  wfak 


(Eeelua.  d 

it  ^iplied  b 

eining  furnace  (Xen.  I'ccfi^.  ir.  49). 

phorically  uaed  In  the  N.  T.  In  thia  le 

IB,  ii.  3),  and  In  MaU.  liii.  43,  with 


loDan.  Ij 
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•  FURNITURE,  fomariy  =  "  equipmnit," 
"aocoutnRienU"(aee£iUe  IVonJ-Awt),  baouaed 
in  Gen.  mi.  34.  Rachel  put  the  "tenpbim" 
(which  Me)  or  "image*"  in  the  "ctmel'a  furni- 
ture," in  ords  to  conceal  them  frnm  InKlian,  who 
wee  eearching  for  them  in  her  teiit.  It  ia  nut  nur 
to  aay  how  thia  ibould  be  underatood.  Hiomtoii 
tbinki  that  >he  placed  them  under  (he  padding  of 
(he  riding-aaddle,  nbere,  at  he  mentioni.  the  Aral<a 
at  pnaent  often  accrete  atolen  goodi  {Ijrnd  nmt 
BoBi,  ii.  34).  Caipeta  were  frequently  aprend  orer 
the  nddle  on  whieb  women  rode,  aud  then  eonkl 

the  purpoae  of  a  aeat  and  of  concealment.     Kitto 

{Bible  lUuilr.  i.  301,  Amer.  ed.)  auggala  that  tbe 

aouTeiity  of  the  peck-caddle  may  have  formed  a  good 

biding-placs  for  tbe  image*.    It  it  altogatbtr  lea 

probable  that  lb*  "  Ruroture  "  waa  tbe  paluif  oia 

htler  awung  acroa  (he  caniel'i  back,  with  apan- 

mta  on  both  eidea,  and  icrcened  with  curtaina 

«  Jabn,  BiM.  ArdtaoL  f  49,  Upbam'a  tiana., 

le  rapid  traveUIng  on  Ihia  flight  of  Jaoob  mnlt 

TO  nude  inch  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  iiiiafc 

On  tbe  Hebnw  aqmaalon,  «e  Tnch,  Oie  demtmt, 

fl;  Bunaoi,   Bibdaeri,  1.  6T;  Knobal.  Dtt 

iM,  p.  396;  E(it  and  DaUtoii,  Ptmafwtk 


GAAL 

1B8  (log.  tva&i.).    *'S«ld]e,*'  oi  '.he  vhok. 
vagne,  may  for  us  be  the  beit  tnmslaiion. 

U. 


G. 

GA'AL  (b^i  [rejection,  Funt,  perh.  a  cuUmg 
X  ffra/t,  Ges.];  TadU;  [Vat  roAoaS,  eze.  ver. 
38,  rood;  AlflK.  reui5,  exc.  ver.  36,  TaS,  aud  w. 
M,  87,  roXoaS;]  Joseph.  FadKiis'  Oaal)^  ton  of 
Ebed,  aided  the  Shediemitet  in  their  rebellioQ 
against  AbimelHch  (JiuIk-  ix-  [26-41] ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  iieem  to  have  been  a 
native  of  She^hem,  n«)r  specially  interested  in  the 
m-olution,  bat  rather  one  of  a  cbss  of  amduttieri^ 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  wiOing 
lo  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
sails  him  rU  rmv  itpySyroty,  a  term  wbieh  scaroely 
designates  any  special  office,  as  in  the  case  of  Zebiil 
(rmtf  XuufUTw  lif>x»r,  Joseph.  ^  c):  more  prob- 
ably it  has  refeijnce  to  the  headship  of  his  fiunily 
(Jndg.  ix.  96;  Josq>h.  L  c),  and  the  command  of 
s  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  aeem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  his  service  (airy  6w?dTeus 
ffol  ffvyytvdtrty  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
IsraeliUsh  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
the  re-estabUshment  of  idolatry  at  Shecbem,  shows 
that  the  mo^'ement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
o(  a  combination  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  fiunily  of 
Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech.  The  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and  procured  the 
eapulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon  a  chaige  of 
eowardioe      [Abimelech.]  T.  £.  B. 

OA'ASH  ([Q7p|,  in  pause]  B^^ltserrWA- 
fnike:  Tads,  [Kom.  Vat]  once  ra\ad8i  dinjt). 
On  the  north  side  of  '*  the  hiU  of  Gaash  **  (aoeurately 

»•  Mount  G.,"  |"^n),  hi  the  district  of  »*  Mount 

ivphraim,*'  was  Timnath-serach,  or  llmnath-cheres, 
the  city  which  at  his  retiuertt  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
last  he  was  buried  (.Tosh.  zxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9 ; 
eomp.  Josh.  zix.  49,  50).  We  only  hear  of  it  agiun 
incidentally  as  the  native  place  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  "  Hiddai,  or   Hurai,  of  the  brooks   (the 

torrent-beds  or  wades,  ^^CIS)  of  Gaash**  — the 
«*  torrents  of  the  earthquake*"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Kusebius  and  Jerome  the  name 
ts  mentioned  ( Ofum.  t*  Gaas  **),  but  evidently  with- 
Mit  any  knowledge  of  the  place :  nor  does  it  appear 
o  have  been  recognized  *  by  any  more  modem  trav- 
uler  in  Palestine.  G. 

*  The  name  of  Oaash  has  been  lost,  but  the  hill 
srfaich  was  so  called  has  Ixieii  identified  with  reaaon- 
ible  certainty.  Our  countryman,  l)r.  FUi  Smith, 
■*«  1843  discovered  Timnath-serah  (  =  Timnath- 
heres)  m  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  TUmehy 
about  6  miles  northtsist  of  Jufna  (the  Roman 
(xophna).  But  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  P,  that 
IraasL  was  vritbin  the  precincts  of  the  andent  town, 
irhioh  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (where  TUmeh 
b  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
Mrth  side  of  this  hill.  It  Is  found  now  that  off 
igainit  these  rubs  of  Tibneh  (thus  Ulentiiled  as 
nnDath-esnOiS  a  little  to  the  south  of  them,  rises 
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a  higL  hill,  and  on  <«  the  north  side**  of  this  h'dl 
are  some  remarkable  tombs  of  elaborate  structure 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  the 
extant  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (See  **  Visit 
to  Antipatris  *'  in  the  BiU.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  478  £) 
Add  to  all  this  that  **the  brooks*'  {uadiee  or 
ravines)  of  Gassh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  80)  answer  to 
**  the  deep  valleys  round  about  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  Wadg  BeUU." 
(See  Rob.  Phyt,  Geogr.  p.  42.)  H. 

OA'B A  (79a  [luight,  hm\ :  ToM,  Taifilk, 
rafioi&p,  [etc:]  &a6ee,  Gabaa,  Geba).  The  mam 
name  as  Geba,  but  with  the  vowel  sound  made 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  because  of 
its  oocuirence  at  the  end  <^  a  clause  or  seutenee. 
It  is  found  ill  the  A  Y.  in  Josh,  xriii.  24;  Ezr.  U. 
26;  Neh.  vu.  80  ["(kba,*'  A  Y.  ed.  1611]:  bol 
m  the  Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  ▼.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8; 
Neh.  xi.  31.     [Gabues.] 

OAB'AEL  (raM\ ;  Akx.  ToftariK :  Yet. 
JjbX.  Gababelf  Vulg.  omits).  1.  An  ancestor  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

FA',  i.  14,  ra0fi\»s''  Gabeim.]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Yulg.)  of  "  Rages  in  Media.*'  to  whom  Tobias 
lent  {$ub  chirographo  detUt,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  (^abael  afterwards  fiiithAilly  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  L 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  V.  6,  ix.  [2,  6,]  x.  2).     [Gabkiab.] 

B.  F.  W. 
OAB'ATHA  ([raj9a«a:]  Bagatha),  Esth.  xu 

1.     [BiGTHAM.] 

OAB'BAI  [2  syL]  09|l  [cotUdor,  as  of 
tribute]:  rij/5^;  [Vat  rnjBiy;  Alex.  Vrifitti;  FA. 
Viifius']  Gebbai),  apparently  the  head  of  an  im* 
portant  fiunily  of  Bei\jamin  resident  at  JenissleiB 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

OAB'BATHA  (rai9/3o8a:  Galtbatha),  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  pUoe  also  called 
*•  Pavement "  {Kid6orp«rrov\  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (/3^^)  was  planted,  from  his  place 
on  which  PiUte  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  whidi  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  pnetorium  (A.  Y.  Judgment-hall),  for  PUale 
brought  Jesus  forth  fivro  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Ughtfoot  (£xere.  cm  BL  John, 

ad  loc.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  233)  *  >tu> 
face,  in  which  case  (xabbatha  would  be  a  mere 
translation  of  Kie6crptrro¥.  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
was  callMi  (}azith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (n^T|) ;  and  Lightfoot  coi\)ecturo« 
that  Pihite  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  St  John,  who,  in  other  in- 
suuioes,  gives  the  Hebrew  name  ss  that  properly 
belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a  mere  tnuudatioo 
of  a  GredE  one.  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  bema  —  the  regular  seat  of  justice— and 
this  in  9r  important  place  like  Jerusalem  woaU  be 
in  a  fixed  spot  Besides,  the  praiorium,  a  BomHi 
residence  with  .je  idolatrous  emblems,  coaU  not 
have  been  within  the  Temple.    Tl^e  ffwil  Is  wsm 
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{■ooably  C*haklee,  HH^,  fiom  aij  aiideiit  root 
lignifyiDg  height  or  roundiiew  —  the  mot  of  the 
Hebrew  wurd  (jibtnh^  which  is  the  common  term 
ill  the  O.  T.  for  a  bald  rounded  hill,  or  elevatioD 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  case  Gabl>atha  desig- 
uated  the  elevated  benia;  and  the  "pavement*' 
was  possibly  some  mosaic  or  tesseUated  work,  either 
forming  the  bema  itiielft  or  the  flooring  of  the  ooml 
immediately  romid  it  —  perhaps  some  such  worlc 
as  that  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  ( CVesor,  46) 
Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal    its    necessary    conventional    elevation. 

[PAVli:MEl(T.]  G. 

OABO^ES  (ro33^f,  both  MSS. ;  [rather, 
Rom.,  Alex.  ;  Vat  AffKa00ris  ;  Aid.  rdfi^Ji^:] 
Gtibtfi),  1  Esdr.  ▼.  20.     [Gada.] 

OABIU'AS  irafiplas,  LXX.  ;  Tafiptl,  FA. 
[Sin.] ; ».  e.  71^^!^,  the  man  ofJekocnh\  accord- 
ing to  the  present*  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
Gabad,  the  creditor  of  Tubit  (Tob.  i.  14).  though 
in  another  place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  r^  rov  Tafipia  [Vat 
-«!-];  cf.  tYitzsche,  ad  ^.)  he  is  described  as  his 
bther.  The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncer- 
tain, aitd  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely 
confused.  It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose 
that  Fa/Sa^Ay  rf  iZtK^  r^  Fafipi^  should  be 
read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  suggested  by  Cod.  FA., 
rafi-fl^ffi  .  .  .  T^  &8.  r^  rafi^ti.  The  misun- 
derstanding of  r^  &8cA0^  (cf.  lob.  i.  10,  16,  Ac.) 
naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  I^tin  has,  Gabehfratri  meoJtUo  Gabfthtl ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  B.  K.  W. 

GA'BRIEL  (bS'*"J5|,  man  of  God:  Fa- 
Bbi'fiK,  i-XX.  and  NT.  T.:  '[Gnbritl]).  The  word, 
wnich  is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  de- 
leription  of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Lulce 
I.  19,  26.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targunts  as  a 
gloss  on  some  other  passages  of  the  0.  T. )  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel 
is  spokeu  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
vigelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending agahist  evil  [Michael],  but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  Daniel  is  to  interpret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
fort him  after  his  prayer  witli  the  prophecy  of  the 
**  seventy  weeks."  And  so  in  the  New  Testament 
be  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  as  he 
joes  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiali  and  of 
his  forerunner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  "  fellow-servant  '*  of  the  saints  on 
9(uth;  and  tliere  is  a  corresponding  simplicity,  and 
ihaen<»  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  coummni- 
cations  to  men.  A.  B. 

*  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authivity  for  the 
-Jural  use  of  arehangel  (see  above).  The  term, 
«hich  twice  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Thess.  iv.  10 : 
Jade  9),  is  once  applied  to  Michael,  but  not  to 
Gabriel.  Although  the  divine  messages  by  the 
\ngel  Gabriel,  on  both  the  occasions  of  his  recorded 
i^^warance,  were  characterized,  as  abore  stated,  by 
rimplioity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  is  stated, 


«  In  his  Q»uf»t.  in  Oen^sim^  Jerome  has  in/ortuna, 
fonsphw  (Ant.  1. 19,  }  8)  gives  it  still  a  difbrent  turn 
-TVX4U<K  ss/oriuilus. 

h  Jsroms  (Jk  BtneMet,  Jaeobi)  interprets  this  of  the 
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in  each  instance,  that  the  visiou  awakened  eztmn- 
dinary  fear  —  suggesting  the  thought,  that  then 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mieu  of  the  aiigal 
fitted  to  inspire  special  awe.  S.  W. 

GAD  CT|  :  rdZ;  [1  Chr.  vi.  63,  Vat  M.  Amm 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  ToXoiS,  but  Comp,  with  4  MSS 
rdJi;]  Joseph.  rdOas:  Gad),  Jaoob'i  seventh  son 
the  fint-bom  of  Zilpoh,  Leah's  maid,  and  whofe* 
brother  to  Aaher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18). 
{a.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestoHil  of  the  name 
of  Gad  is  prastfved  — like  the  others,  an  exdama- 
tion  on  hia  birth  — is  mere  tban  usually  obtonre^ 

"  And  Leah  said,  « In  fortune  *  {be  gady  TQ),  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad  **  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of 
the  passage  (the  CeHb)i  so  it  stood  at  the  tima 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key- word  by  tv  r{rx$\ 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  y\i^ 
gBiA,  JeUciter.'*    But  in  the  marginal  emendatkna 

of  the  Masoreta  (tlie  A^ert)  the  word  is  given  H^ 

TJ,  *<  Gad  comes."  This  oonstmotion  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  vcndous  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (j|A9ty 
il  fiats),  and  Syumiachus  (j}A0«f  rt(8).  (6.)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
pUyed  upon  in  a  different  manner:  "  (jad  "  is  hen 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (tlia 

terra  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedvd,  ^*T|I), 
and  the  allusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  is  impoa- 
sible  adequately  to  (»nvey  in  English  —  would  sessn 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  war&re  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  Uieir  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  **  Gad,  a 
plundering  troop  {gedHtd)  shall  plunder  him  (ye- 
ywt-enu),  but  he  will  plunder  (yn-g^d)  at  their 
heels"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).^  (c.)  The  force  here  lent 
to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transfcnred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan 
version,  the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V.  ^*  a 
truop  (of  children)  oometh.**  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  word  gtd&d — by  which  it  is 
here  sought  to  interpret  tlie  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11  — 
possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  turbulenoe 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  apphcable  to 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  chancteristict 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  his  aUuuons  and  thcee  in  tlie 
excUmation  of  I^eali.  The  key  to  the  bitter  ii 
probalily  lost  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  in^-oking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  &■ 
coi^ectured  to  be  once  alluded  to  —  and  onee  only 
—  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under 
the  title  of  G<kI  (Is.  Uv.  U  ;  A.  V.  ''  that  troop;  ** 
(ycsenius,  **  dem  Gluck  **),  Is  surely  a  poor  explaniH 
tion. 

Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  hidiridual  Gax> 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  se^'en  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  ranark- 
able  firom  the  fiurt  that  a  migority  of  their  namei 
have  plurel  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list,  with 
a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  oocaawn 
of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxfL 
15-18).    [Arod;  E2BOK;  Ozia.]    The  podtka 

WTvnge  Isken  by  the  wanion  of  the  tribe  on  thA 
return  from  the  conquest  of  western  PalssClns,  fbr  Hi 
fadcurrions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  ttislr 
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fi  U«d  daring  tbv  march  to  tiie  Promiied  t«nd 
«M  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
14).  The  leader  of  the  trbe  at  Uie  time  of  the 
lUirt  from  Sinai  was  tHiaaapd  sou  of  Reuel  or  Deuel 
(U.  14,  z.  20).  Gad  is  r^larij  named  in  the 
vaiious  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through  tlie 
wanderings  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiu. 
15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  pkins  of  Moab  (xx\i. 
3,  15);  but  the  only  infa«noe  we  can  draw  is  an 
indication  of  a  coinmeucing  alliance  with  the  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor. 
Ho  has  loft  the  more  doeely  related  tribe  of  Aaher, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in  their 
numbeiv,  not  sutieriug  from  the  fluctuations  vriiich 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  had  4o,tt50,  and  Keuben  46,500;  at  the  laMt, 
Gad  had  40,500,  and  Keuben  43,330.  This  idliance 
was  duubtltss  induced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
punuits.  ()f  ail  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes 
alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  ]di  five  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchann;ed.  ^*  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  aliout  «itlle  from  our  youth  even  till  now  "  — 
^' we  are  shephertls,  botli  we  and  our  fathers" 
(Gen.  xln.  34,  xirii.  4) — such  was  the  account 
vHiich  the  patriarchH  gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  drilization  and  Uie  persecutions  of  Egypt  had 
worked  a  chans^  in  the  habits  of  mcwt  of  the  tribes, 
but  Reul)eu  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and 
at  the  halt  on  the  ea^t  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  &ej  *' have  cattle ''  —  "a  great  multitude  of 
eattle,*'  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  **  place 
for  cattle.'*  What  should  the)  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
oray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
lot  be  brought  o^'er  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
Phey  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  takini^ 
Jieir  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  ailer  that  task  had  lieen 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tril)es  completed  "  at  the  door-wuy  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congr^^tion  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"'  they  were  dismiiised  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  '*  wives,  tlieir  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  UiUm  they  went,  to  the  dangers  and 
ddights  of  the  free  IMouin  life  in  which  they  had 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimses  excepted  —  the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  (jad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  bun  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Amon  ( iV<tdy  \fijeb\  about  half  way 
down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Keuben,  and  at  or 
about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record 
ipeoially  states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably 
the  mountainous  district  which  is  intersected  by 
the  toneot  Jabbok^if  the  Wady  Zitrbt  be  the 
Jabbok  —  including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
aneient  sanetuary  of  Blahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
Antheit  landmark  given  is  **  Aroec  that  fiuses  Kab- 
bah,*' the  present  Amman  (Joah.  xtii.  25).  West 
was  the  Jordan  (ver.  27).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sislad  of  two  oomparativ^ly  separate  and  I .  Jependent 
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parts,  (1)  the  high  land,  on  the  genenl  k?d  of 
the  ouUDtry  east  of  Jordan,  and  (9)  the  fonk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  itself —  the  former  itop|iiiig 
short  at  the  Jabbok;  the  htter  occupying  the  wliQlt 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  oif  the  river,  and 
exteudin,;  up  to  the  very  sia  of  C^nnercth,  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  itself. 

Of  tlie  structure  and  character  of  the  land  whiet 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  —  '*  the  land  of  Gad  and 
Gilead  '*  —  we  have  only  vague  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a  singuhtfiy  horizon- 
tal outline;  hero  and  there  the  sorfisMe  is  seamed 
by  the  ra\'ineB,  through  which  the  torrents  find  their 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  aflR»l 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  hoiixontal 
otitliue  becomes  broken,  and  when  the  smnmits  ai» 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
*^  A  wide  table-huid  appears,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confiision  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  m  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  bng 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  ports  still  aliound 
m  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  Far/ntUr,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amoo 
fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Seik 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert  ** 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  320).  A  very  pictureuiue 
country,  not  the  **  fiat  open  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the 
Moabites,  but  ^*  most  beautifully  varied  with  hang- 
ing woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  Uuirestinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  androchne,  &o.  At  times 
the  country  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  |iark  ** 
(147),  "graceful  hills,  rich  ^'ales,  luxuriant  hertMge*' 
(Porter,  ffaiulb.  p.  310).     [Gilkad.] 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  eetiUjliahed 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  fiu*  as  Salcah,  the  modem  S&lkhod^  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  (dain  of 
the  ffawdn^  and  very  &r  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  bordtf  given  Uiem  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  furtlier  northwardi 
to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  tlie  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  ahready  remarked  it  did  that  of 
Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead  **  is  said 
to  have  ** abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  ▼.  17) 
Jephthah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of 
5flzpeh  (Judg.  xi.  34:  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26 V| 
and  yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  GUeadite;** 
and  so  also  with  Barrillai  of  Mahanaim  (8  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  b  throughout  strongly 
marked,  fierce  and  warlike,  **  strong  men  of  mig^ 
men  of  war  fior  the  battle,  that  ooi£l  handle  ehidd 
and  buckler,  their  fiioea'the  fiuMs  of  lionr  and  hlu 
roev  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Sooh  ■ 
the  graphic  dewrription  given  of  those  eleven 
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of  Gad,  "  the  leut  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a 
kmidiwl,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thoutand,"  who 
Joined  their  furtunei  to  David  at  the  time  of  hie 
greatest  diacredit  and  embarraauDeiit  (1  Chr.  xii. 
§),  mideterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "  flood 
and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Sunnmnded, 
as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Uagarites, 
•*  Children  of  the  East,*'  and  all  the  other  countless 
tribes,  animated  by  a  oomuKHi  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  theui  of 
thdr  fiurest  distri<^,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exercise. 
One  of  its  great  engagements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19-22.  Here  their  opponents  were  the  wander- 
ing Ishmaelite  tribes  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab 
(comp.  Gea.  xxr.  15),  nomad  people,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  possessions  of  their  Be- 
douin successors.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
tlie  bands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
sntend  with  it  on  tlie  former  mode  d  life  of  their 
victims :  probably  piuthed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wilderness  ui  the  ** steads"  of  these 
Hagarites.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  oi  Jepbthah,  but  this  latter 
story  develops  elements  of  a  diflerent  nature  and  a 
higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  necessary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the  desert. 
In  the  behavior  of  Jq>hthah  throughout  that  affect- 
kig  history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  chivaleresque;  the  high  tone  taken 
with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  but  fruitless 
expostulation  with  the  king  of  Ammon  before  the 
attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose  —  surely  in  all 
these  there  nre  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  character, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Gadites  in  genersL  If  to  this  we  add  Uie 
byalty,  the  generosity  and  the  dehcacy  uf  Burzillai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  32-^9)  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  trilie  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Sad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  £l\)ah  the  Tish- 
oite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,'*  was 
>ne  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities. 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  aetive  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  natioo.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  Darid, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim,  the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
ean  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign  would 
baiva  been  imn)ensely  increased,  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
nearly  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
eity  during  his  ffight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Kphraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  oflTas  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  bretliren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  re- 
cained  some  connection  with  tliem.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom:  '^  Know  ye  not,*'  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
**  know  ye  not  that  Ramoth  in  GUead  b  ours,  and 
W9  be  itill,  and  take  it  not  x>ut  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  <# Syiia?  '*  (1  K.  xxu.  3).  The  territory  of 
Qad  was  tiw  battle-field  on  which  the  kmg  and  fierce 
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•trogglfs  of  Sjfts  and  Israel  wen  foqgbt  oiil«  lai 
as  an  agricultural  psstoial  country,  it  most  lisn 
sufiered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Uglath-Piknei 
(1  Chr.  V.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeraniah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  **  Hath  Israel  no  sons  y  hath  he 
no  heir?  why  doth  Malcham  (t.  e.  Muluch)  inh*Tit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities*/"  (Jer. 
xlu.  1).  G. 

GAD  (1|  [see  above]:  rdi:  Gad),  »the  seer** 

(ntnn),  or  « the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's  — 
sooh  appears  to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr 
xxix.  29;  2  Clir.  xxix.  25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  I  Chr 

xxi.  9)  —  was  a  "prophet**  (K^?^)}  who  appea^i 
to  have  joined  David  when  in  *^  the  hokt,'  and  at 
whose  advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Harelh 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David 
during  his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained:  wa 
do  not  again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  he  reappears  in  connection  with  the 
punishment  infficted  for  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But 
he  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  establish- 
meut  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Aels 
of  David  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  serviot 
of  the  "  houae  of  God,"  by  which  his  name  waa 
handed  down  to  times  bng  after  his  omi  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction 
Gad  has  been  compared  with  £l\jah  (Jerume,  Qu. 
Hebr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported 
by  any  evidence.  Nw  is  there  any  apparait  ground 
for  Ewald'p  suggestion  {GescJi.  iii.  116)  that  he  waa 
of  the  school  of  SamueL  If  this  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining 
David.     [David,  p.  556.]  G. 

GAD  (*T3  :  Baifi6viop;  Sm.  iaifiuy:  Fortmia). 
Properly  **  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  "that  prepare  a  table  for 
that  troop  "  has  in  the  margin  uistead  of  the  hst 
word  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  de- 
notes some  idol  worsliipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babykxi, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it. 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  contrary 
considers  it  to  be  the  Sun.  Millius  {DU$.  de  Gad 
et  ^ftm)  regards  both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  un- 
der whatev^  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is 
supported  by  the  etymolojry,  and  by  the  conmion 
assent  of  commentators.     It  is  evidently  connected 

with  the  Syriac  )  f-"^.  i  y^uiOj  "  fortune,  luck,"  and 


with  the  Arabic  iXs^i  j^^d,  "good  fortune,'*  and 
Gesenius  is  probably  right  in  his  coiyecture  that 
Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  r^garda^ 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  (Pococke,  Spec.  HitL 
Ar.  p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fcrtuoe 
Movers  {Phctn.  i.  650)  is  in  favor  of  the  plane! 
Venus.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  Um 
Syrian  worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  hi  the  cicl»> 
matkm  of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen. 


11),  i;!^,  bdgdd,  or  as  the  Ken  has  it,  *T)  K^ 
"  Gad,  or  good  fortune,  cometh."  The  Tsignm  ol 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalnn  Targum  boti 
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^m  **  %  hflkj  pJsnet  ooineih/*  but  it  is  moit  prob- 
ibb  tlMC  thift  is  on  mterpreUtaoti  i^hich  grew  out 
af  the  aitrologiciu  beiie&  of  a  later  time;  and  we 
3an  inftr  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atiy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan-Arain  in  the  age 
of  Jaeob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
■xisEted,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buztorf 
{Lex.  ToIm.  s.  ▼.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  each  man  to  have  in  his  house  a  splendid 
eouch,  which  was  not  used,  but  vras  set  apart  for 
^*  the  prince  of  the  housS;"  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious, llils  couch  was  called  the  couch  of  Gada, 
or  good-4uck  (Tahn.  BabL  SatthetL  f.  20  a,  Neda~ 
^i-iss  f.  56  a).    Again  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  sect  65, 

the  words  "^SM  QPlp^,  in  Geo.  zxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
plained as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Kabbi  Bioses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (ou 

Gen.  zzx.  11),  says  «*that  Tib  (b.  Ixv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  ci  Kedir 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  tliat  1^  bO  (Gen.  zzx.  11) 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense.*' 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  m  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  fiiMst  made  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  wliich  is  described 
in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(eomp.  also  iier.  i.  181,  Ac.).  Tbe  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodonu  Siculus 
(iL  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were  plaoed 
two  drinking  cups  (icapx4<na)  wdghing  30  talents, 
two  ctmsers  of  300  ttuento  each,  and  three  golden 
goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1300  Baby- 
kmian  talents.  Tbe  couch  and  table  of  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  TViphylius  at  Patara  in  the 
Island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (v. 
16).     Comp.  also  Vii^.  jEn,  ii.  763 : 

t  Hue  undique  Troik  gaaa 
Inoeoflb  erepta  adytls,  nunsmqut  deorum 
CtaUruqu*  aiiro  $oUdi^  captiraqoe  veitis 
Gongerltor." 
in  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stepheu  Le  Moyne 
( lar.  Soar,  p.  363),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun;  and  of  Le  C^lerc  {Comm.  in  Is,) 
and  lAkeroacher  ( 06«.  Phil,  ir.  18,  Ac.),  who  iden- 
tify Gad  with  Hecate.    Maci'>bius  {Sat,  i.  19)  tells 
us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  iiythology  T^x^  ^'^** 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  vras  represented   by  tbe  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.     [Mrki, 
note  a.] 

Trsoes  of  the  warship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddenenie  (Plaut. 
f^tm,  V.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  ( J/iw.  Phten. 

, .  407)  renders  71073  Ti,  «*  &voring  fortune.*' 

W.  A.  W.  . 
OAD'ABA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ani.  xlii. 
13,  $  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromaz  (Plin. 
9.  AT.  ▼.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  3f  GalUra,  over 
Bflpsiost  Seythopolis  and  Tiberias  vEuseb  Onom, 
s.  ▼. ),  and  sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each 
of  tbuae  places  {/Hn,  AnUm.  ed.  Wen.  pp.  196, 
IM;  Tab,  Peut.),  It  stood  on  the  uip  of  a  hiU, 
Ii  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  >)«nks  of  the  Hiero- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  ail 
baths  called  Amatha  ( C^nom.  s.  ▼.  jEthamti  Q^i- 
ara;  Jtifu  AtU.  Miirtjfr.).  Josephus  caOs  it  tha 
capital  of  Perm;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  moat  strongly  fortified  cities  in  tbe  ooontr} 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  ir.  7,  §  3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large 
district  WHS  attached  to  it,  called  by  Joeephua 
rtOaphis  {B.  J,  iii.  10,  §  10):  Strabo  also  informs 
us  tiiat  the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  rp  Var 
iapiBtf  **in  the  territory  of  Ciadara  {Geog,  zvL). 
Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  out  it 
is  evidentiy  identical  with  the  "Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,'*  yiioa  or  wcp/xc^pov  rwy  T***%aiivmw 
(Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viU.  26,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  (vadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Gn  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun 
tains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Ktu. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Sfandhvtr^  the  an- 
cient Hieromax;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  ePArab^  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandh^,  Um  KeU  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  btter  wadies;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towanU  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  command- 
ing. The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  then)  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
oomfd^ely  prostrate. 

llie  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218  (Josqph.  AnU 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Akx.  Jamueus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  montiis  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3;  B,  J,  i. 
4,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  place  having  been  destroyed 
during  their  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  hv  Pompey 
to  gntify  his  freedman  Demetrius,  wiio  was  a 
Gadarene  {B.  J,  i.  7,  §  7).  When  Gahinius,  th* 
proconsul  of  S)Tia,  changed  the  government  of 
Judflea,  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  distriota, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  die 
tricta  {B.  J,  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  (Sadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {AnL 
XV.  7,  §  3). 

(xadara,  however,  derives  its  j^reatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miraele 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  riii.  28-34;  Maik 
▼.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  **  They  ware  no  cfotbes, 
neither  abode  m  any  boose,  but  in  tiie  tombs.** 
Christ  came  across  the  hke  from  Capernaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  comer,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down 
into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  deratmiacs  met 
him  a  sh<Mt  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  deelirity  the  **  great  herd  of  swine  ** 
were  feeding ;  when  the  demons  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  •*  steep  place  ** 
into  the  kke  and  perished;  the  keepers  ran  up  tc 
the  dty  and  told  tbe  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion carie  down  in  haste,  and  **  bescught  Jesus  that 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts.'*  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  Anothn 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  intitesting 
remains  of  (vadara  are  its  kmbt^  which  dot  tbeelitt 


It  iiihibitinU  of  Um  Kfii 
tit  ail  tnglixl^tei,  "  dwrlling  In  IoidIm,"  like  the 
jioar  Diutuoor  okl;  ind  occuionil]]'  th<j  m  al- 
muat  «  dugcroui  lo  the  unproUcIed  tni-riler. 
In  tli<  GtKpd  of  Malt.  (Tiii.  28)  we  ls>«  [in  tlw 
ncdred  text]  tbe  word  r(|rT«n|iwr  (intt«d  of 
rol^qnfir),  vbieh  Kenii  to  be  Ilia  BUue  u  Uw 
Hebrew  ^II^^S  (LXX.  r.jry.cnuat)  in  Gen.  iv. 
31  ud  Dent  yil  1  —  tbe  niuiie  uf  ui  old  Cinwuj- 
itiih  tribe  [Girgabhiteb].  which  Jerome  ((.V-mm. 
lid  Gviu  XV,)  localee  oo  the  thore  of  the  ita  of 
TIberiu.  (Iri),'eii  ilao  aiyi  (0/ip.  It.  140)  that  > 
dty  coiled  Utr-jtia  wcienljj  )((nd  oo  the  auteni 


OADABA 

Enp  mn  thk  tne,  ML  On 
BOtfii*  would  be  itriotlj  ecennta.     Uwtan 

WW  a  krjc*  citj,  end  its  dutnct  would  Inehde  Qm 
gen.  llul  It  matt  be  mDnubsed  that  Ihe  miM 
uideut  MSS.  pn  the  ironl  rtiM<n|rar,  whik 
other*  bate  ToStifnitir  —  tbe  former  reading  It 
Adopted  b7(irieibaiA''knd  LtchiuauL,  while  Scbola 
[with  Tucb.  and  Tng.J  prefen  the  latter;  and 
Lttter  one  or  cAher  of  tbeu  it  prtftnble  lo  ttn*' 


[Gm 


■A.-] 


'ne  ndna  of  Vm  Ktit  bar  lattmoBjr  to  the  oT  thr  tbonnfchhiv  of  Pompeii.     (Full  dacn|K 

qitendarof  ancient  tiadan.     On  the  nortben  tide  lioui  of  Gadara  are  giien  in  Hniidhoot  far  Sp:  4 

nl  the  biU  i>  a  thfatre,  uid  not  fcr  (Pom  it  ant  the  P,<L  ;   Burckbardt,  Syrin.  p.  270  f.;    Porter,  in 

ranaint  of  one  of  the  citj  jtaWe.     At  the  latter  a  Jcmi-niJ  n/S-x.  Zj'L  toL  vi.  p.  3Bt  f.l    J.  I.  P. 
ilTeel  commence*  —  the  an  rtcta  tit  Gadara  — I      ■  It  ii  ftill  a  quettion  whether  we  know  the 

which  ran  through  the  citj  in  a  atraigbt  line,  bav-  eiact  place  where  (he  Saiioui  healed  tbe  deoioniaet. 

Ing  a  colonnade  on  each  lide.    The  column*  an  all  or  the  precipice  from  which  the  twine  nubed  dnvn 

proetrate.     Ou  the  west  ude  of  the  hill  it  another  iiilo  the  tea.     —      -■         •  •    ..     - 

lariicr  theatm  in  better  preeervation.     The  prin-  de  that  both  II 

d]:al  part  of  tbe  citj  la;  to  tbe  trat  of  thets  two  in  ita  immsdia 

Iheatre*,  on  >  lerel  piece  of  erouml.     Now  not  a  difficult/.     That  citj  ii  len  tnilet  inlaod  (rem  the 

boiue,  not  a  column,  not  a  wall  remain*  *taikriing;  lake,  and  ia  approached  onlf  by  a  tuil«n>e  waj. 

jet  the  old  pavement  of  the  main  ttnet  i*  nearlj  '  wnenu  tbe  erangdittt  teem  to  rqireaent  the  mt:- 

IMftot;  and  bvn  and  tlxn  tlie  tn«  of  the  char-  ack  a*  pcrfamied  at  onoa  on  the  Sarirur'i  Uitding 
lM.wbaBl*  are  viiible  on  the  itonea,  reminding  on«   (Maik  T.  3),  and  eotnegnentlj,  aoooiding  to  tht 


It  occurred  at  Gadara,  ol 


w  iwb  (tWi  ■«.,  .  I 
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ioa  wUeh  tiie  namtive  makea  on  the  iwifar,  ■ 
■ev  the  ebora.  Again,  tae  moantaic  where  the 
•wine  were  feeding  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
take;  for  they  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  («epi|;«- 
rtft)  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  with 
Gadara  at  such  a  diitanoe,  the  mimde  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  after  tome  considerable  de- 
Uy,  and  still  len  could  the  swine  have  plunged 
tlirectly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  l^t 
rogton,  Thomson  {Ltnd  cf  Book^  ii.  35),  describoB 
the  Intervening  country  thus:  —  First  (as  one  goes 
•uUnd),  **  there  is  a  broad  plain  from  Khurbtt 
S:unra  to  the  Jtrmuk;  then  the  vast  goige  of 
this  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
naif  to  2/m  ^ds."  Uenoe,  if  the  swine  started 
fkom  the  vicinity  of  Gadaia,  they  would  have  to 
run  down  the  mountain,  ford  the  Jtrmuk  (Hiero- 
max)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  Jordan  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  pbin  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

Under  these  dreumstsnces  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  bis 
finding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  enstem  shore  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Wtuly  Semakh,  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kent  or  Gtrti.  Directly 
abore  this  site  stands  '*an  immense  mountain," 
where  are  alio  (as  well  as  near  Gadara)  rock-toinbi 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  East  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day.o  The  base  of  this  mountain, 
though  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  dedivity 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular^  icarA  rov  Kfrti/jf 
yjv,  )iark  V.  13),  would  he  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.^  He  says  furUier,  that  this  Gersi^ 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  very 
nearly  the  ancient  Grergesa  or  Geresa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  pbice  of  which  Origen  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.     (See  Reland's  Palattina,  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unimportant  to  the  discus- 
sion here  has  been  overiooked  by  some  writen. 
The  evani^lUts  do  not  mention  (jadaid  or  Gergesa 
(whichever  may  be  the  true  reading),  but  speak 
jnly  of  ^  the  country  (region,  x^P^)  ^  ^^  ^^~ 
arenes,**  or  Gergesenes,  ss  a  general  geographical 
designation.^  So  for  firvm  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(viii.  26),  in  order  to  give  his  readen  an  idea  of  the 
**r^on  of  the  Gadarenes,"  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  (iu^Tiw^pw  rrjt  roXiAo/ar). 
Hence  the  eity  to  which  the  Synoptists  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  in 
terror,  and  frcHn  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
fBpoit,  came  out  to  .Tesus  (Matt.  viii.  33  ff. ;  Mark 

14;  l^uke  riii.  34  if.),  is  not  necessarily  Gadara, 
Jut  may  be  any  other  dty  in  the  land  of  the  Gad»- 
renes,  viewed  definitely  as  the  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  suffi- 
eient  for  the  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
teene  of  the  two-fold  mirade  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  (Hdarones  or  Geigesenes.    The 

a  •  Tristni^  {Land  of  Israel^  Sd  ed.,  p.  465,  note) 
«js:  ''I  have  often  met  in  the  ontaUrts  of  Gaifb 
'Balik,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oanaal]  a  manlao  who 
«ella  In  similar  tombs."  B 

6  •  Hatthsw's  **  afor  off.**  vtti.  80  OMutp<Sr),  being  of 
WUTM  ralatlve,  appUts  well  enoof h  to  tfir  herd  high 
np  CO  the  side  of  the  "  Immense  monntaln,"  though 
She  speelator  may  be  at  the  bese.  Bcekhs,  one  fesli 
ttat  Mack's  and  Lnk9^  cfnclic  huZ  leflasts  a  manifest 
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evangeUsti  do  not  in  reality  commit  thoiiwlfii  It 
anything  more  definite  than  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Tristnun,  wfec 
also  visited  the  ruins  of  this  Keraa  or  Gena,  en- 
dorses l)r.  Thomson's  view.  **  The  bluff  behind  is 
so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  nishing  frantically  down,  must  certainly 
have  been  overwhdmed  in  the  sea  before  they 
ooukl  recover  themselves.  While  the  tombs  at 
(jadara  are  peculiariy  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  the  whole  region  is  so  perforated  everywhere  by 
these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  whatever  locality  be  assigned  for  the 
events  rvctwded  by  the  evangelists."  {Land  of 
itrael,  p.  4fj6,  !ld  ed.)  Lord  Lindsay,  who  went 
into  tiiat  r^ion,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Wadi 
Fik^  ooiunderably  further  south  on  the  lake  {Letien 
OH  tkt  Uultf  Land^  p.  238).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  that  writer,  adopted  the  same  view  {Situ  ^ 
PaL  ch.  X.);  but  now  speaks  oi  the  inadmissibility 
of  tliat  identifieation  {Notict*  of  EaUem  LooaH- 
(iVs,  (fc,  p.  194).  Captain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kei-zi  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  wdl  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Scripture  history.  H. 

OADT>I  ('*'72:  r<Mi\  [Vat  ra85«i:]  Gaddi), 
son  of  Suai ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manas 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  Mises  to  explore  (Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  11). 

OAIXDIEL  (^''B  l(^  <Ae  fortim^giver, 
FiirBt] :  TovSi^a:  Gtdd&tt^^  son  of  Sodi;  represeni> 
ative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on  the  same  oecasiot 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  0T|:  raJW;  [Vat  rod8«i;]  Alex 
r«88f(,  and  ra88ci:  G(idi\  fother  of  Menabem 
who  sdzed  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K 
XV.  14,  17). 

OAD'ITBS,  THE  (nan  :  A  rito,  6  ro5?i 
prat  FA.  -Bc<l,  ol  vloX  TJZ\  [Alex,  in  2  R.  x.  88, 
raAaa88ci;  Vat  m  1  Cbr.  xii.  8,  rc88ffi;  ver.  37. 
FA.  VaBUiv'^  Gad,  G  tdUa,  Gaddi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  trilie.  Thei' 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  849.  In  J 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "the  Gadite"  the  LXX.  haie 
raXaa88(  [Vat  -8«i,  Alex.  ra58i],  and  the  Vulg. 
dt  Gtidi.  W.  A.  W. 

OA^AM  (Dni  [perh.  Imtfuny^Jire^nmd]: 

Toclfi;  Alex.  [**in  eharact.  minore"]  Toclfi:  [Ga 
ham]),  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  hit 
concubine  Reumah  (den.  xxii.  24).     No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  tribe.    The  name  probaUv 
signifies  ** sunburnt,*'  or  "swarthy." 

OA'HAR  (ini  [h»dmgi>hce,  (3es.]:  Fodp. 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat  TocA;  in  Neh.,  Vat  FA.  omit:] 
Gaher).  The  Bene-Gachar  were  among  the  fond- 
lies  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  C^>tirity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  rii.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  t  Esdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Geddub. 

senm  on  their  part  of  the  vtciolty  of  the  mountain  and 
the  laoding-plaoe  to  each  other.  The  hand  polnti  out 
the  olileet,  as  It  were,  visible  fkom  the  shoiv.        H. 

e  •  Tristram  (p.  466)  speakf  of  Matthew  as  namlnt 
the  exact  looaUty,  Ckirgesa  .  Oerm,  hot  Matthew'f 
espressluz  Is  x«*Pa  t^*'  Ff  pyMnpwr  or  Fale^iewM^  (the 
latter  th»  better  mding),  and  therefore  In  saeb  east 
'ike  that  of  the  other  writen.  H 
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•  GAIUS  or  CA1US  (rildr:  GfMw,  tlMfcr. 
nv  Gredsed  &om  the  btttcr)  ii  the  name  i^pu*- 
Mitly  of  four  perBont  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Maoedonuui,  a  miasiouMy  anodate  of 
Paul  {avy4iehifios)i  whom  the  mob  at  Epheius 
wdzed  and  dragged  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpoei- 
Hon  of  the  Asiarulis  and  ^*  town-clerk  **  of  the  city. 
Thiji  Gaiua  is  otherwiee  unknown.  See  Acts  xiz. 
29. 

2.  Une  of  Uie  party  who  went  vrith  Paul  from 
Corinth  (possibly  only  from  Philif^i),  aooonipanying 
him  as  fiur  as  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  last  time 
from  Europe  to  Palestaue.^  This  Gaius  was  a  na- 
tive of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  dififcrent 
person  from  the  preceding  one.  Some,  as  Kuiuoel, 
Olsbausen,  Neander,  regud  him  as  a  Thetaakmian, 
but  they  must  then  join  Afp/Scuof  with  Ti/i^cos, 
in  theaboTB  passage,  which  not  only  puts  koI  there 
out  of  its  u^onl  place,  but  disagrees  with  zvi.  1. 
Timotliy  was  a  native  of  Lystka  (which  see). 

3.  A  Gaius,  who  lived  at  Orinth,  and  sent  a 
salutation  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Itoman  Christians 
(Kom.  xvi.  23).  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom 
Paul  baptized  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  was  Paul's 

*  host  '*  during  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city,  and 
was  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  all  who  bore  Christ^s 
name  (Kom.  zvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  Epistle  Is  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian of  this  name,  of  whose  character  the  Apostle's 
eommendation  (3  John  i.  6)  gives  us  an  exalted 
opinion.  We  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  Ephesus.  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Derbean  Gaius,  as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of.]  H. 

GAL'AAD  (roAoiid;  [in  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Aksx. 
raXaaSiTis  :  Oaliiad;  in  Jud.  i.,  Cedar ^  in  xv. 
Vulg.  omits]),  1  Maoc  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  THE  COUNTRY  OF  Galaad ' (^  VaXaaXins'i 
[Sin.  -9c«-:]  Galaadkis),  1  Maoc.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
36,  45;  xiJL  22,    the  Greek  form  of  the  word 

GlUEAD. 

G  AXAL  W^  [oooosion,  or  catwe ;  and  then, 
perh.,  one  weighty^  influential^  Fiirst]:  roAaix: 
[Vat.  roXooS;  Alex.  r«\i)\;  Comp.  ToAaX:] 
GaUd).  L  A  Invite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit;  FA.^  and 
VAMup.  TaAcA.]  A  third  (.«vite,  son  of  Jeduthun 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GALATIA  (roXarfa).  It  Is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  people,  or  whether  they  define  precisely  some 
tract  of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  m Gallia"  of  the  East. 


«  •  It  la  said  errooeonsly  In  Kltto's  Oydop.  of  Bibl. 
Ut.  (HL  1167),  that  Paul  was  th«Q  going  ".^^  Asia, 
m  Lis  aseoiKl  vMt  to  Smope,"  t.  e.^  earll«r  than  the 
tir'.a,  and  ftbe  oppoaits  of  the  true  divsetkm. 

H. 


GALATIA 

Roman  writers  caU  ita  ishahitaiiU  Gdll,  >Ml  m 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitaDts  of  andeni  Fnnes 
ra\^ai.  In  2  Tun.  iv.  10,  some  oommentaton 
soppow  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  scwen. 
MSS.  have  roAAfor  instead  of  raAarfor*  In  1 
Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maceabeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  FaXdraif  it  is  possible  to  interpxei  the 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  sul^ugation  of  Spain  by  the  Roniaus,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Ana,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  roAircu  is 
the  same  word  with  KdKrtui  and  Uie  Galatians 
were  in  tlieir  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltio 
torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  whieh 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  fiosphonis,  when  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  in* 
vited  them  across  to  help  him.  Gnce  established 
in  Asia  Minor,  they  became  a  terrible  soouige,  and 
extended  their  uivasions  far  and  wide.  The  neigh- 
boring kings  succeeded  in  repressing  them  within 
the  general  geographical  limits  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  permanently  given.  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence 
of  his  victory  over  them,  and  Attains  I.  of  Perga- 
mus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  GalaUans  still  found  vent  for 
their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  as  merottiary  soldiov.  I'his  is  doubtless 
the  expbmation  of  2  Mace  viii.  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joseph.  B. 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in  the  same 
character  fin*  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  the 
wan  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought  all  the 
countries  round  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The  G*- 
laUans  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Magne- 
sia. In  the  Mitbridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  (jalatia  a{^>eara 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  Uie  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  pro\'ince.  (See  Ritter,  Erdhumde^ 
xviii.  597-6ia) 

The  Roman  prorince  of  (jaUtia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  nf 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  westi 
CAPrADociA  on  the  east,  Pamphylza  and  Ciu- 
CIA  on  the  south,  and  BrrHYNiA  and  Poirrus  on 
the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fiict  they  were  frequently  changing. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Diet.  ^ 
Geog.  i.  930  6.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  th!U 
this  province  contauied  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystim, 
and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  nariatiTS 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the  characteristic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  districts.  On 
the  table-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys, 
the  Galatians  were  settled  in  three  tribes,  the  Teft. 
tosages,  the  Tolistoboti,  and  the  Trocmi,  the  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  familiw 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the 
Ovennes  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitals  wsR 
respectively  Tarium,  Pessmus,  and  Ancyra.  Th^ 
last  of  these  (the  modem  Angora)  wis  the  centn 
of  the  roads  of  the  district,  and  may  be  rwardcd 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Galat  tu».  Umbb  Easten 
Gaols  yiewftied  much  of  their  auoiSDl 
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mi  nmsthing  of  their  andent  buigiuige.  At  leiii 
JcmnB  says  that  m  hia  day  tht  same  language 
Hiigfal  be  heard  a«  Ancyra  aa  at  Tr^es :  and  he  ia 
ft  good  witness;  for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however,  of  the  district  was 
Greek.  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Gallo- 
gneci.  (^*  Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt;  mizti,  et  Gal< 
K>gneei  rere,  <iuod  appdlai^tur."  ftlanlius  in  Ltvy, 
zzxviiL  17  y  llie  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are 
Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  tne  wwd  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
N  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  general 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvL  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
•nd  Itmotheus  through  r V  ^puytay  icdH  r^y  Va- 
KartK^y  X^pay.  From  the  epistle  indeed  we  have 
this  suppfementary  information,  that  an  attack  of 
sickness  (8t*  iurdtytlay  rns  <r€ipK6s,  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gav«  him 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  {ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does  not  inform 
08  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on  the  third 
circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as  8i«px^M^ 
yos  iea9f|i}f  r^y  ra\artir))v  X^P""^  ^^  ^pvylcty. 
We  know  firom  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea,  and 
that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(fi<nr«p  Bt4ra^a  ra7f  fKKKrfffimf  Trjs  raA,ar(ar, 
1  Cor.  zvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  [daoes  which  he  had  visited.  We  observe 
that  the  **  churches  *'  of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Gahtians  themselves  {Cxtd.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  oi  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  'lliis  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  j}  raXari«r^  X^'  "^ 
in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
sdppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simply  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
is  mentioned,  and  not  (jalatia,  while  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Ite  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
tiie  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  tiiem, 
and  which  at  first  they  IumI  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fimcy,  if  wo  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  "  esprit  imp^tueux,  ouvert  a  toutes  les 
mpreesions,'*   that,   t<  mobility    extreme,"   which 
riiierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  (Gaulish  race 
BiiL  €ks  G(nilois,  Introd.  iv.,  v.).     From  Joseph. 
AnL  xvl.  6,  §  2,  we  know  that  mar*v  Jews  were 
IBttlsd  In  Galatia-  but  Gal.  ir.  8  wooid  lead  us  to 
mppose  that  St  Paul's  oonverts  were  moetly  Gen- 
Im. 
W«  nut  not  leave  annotieed  the  view  adToeated 
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by  Bcittger  (Sche^^^^hia  der  WMuamkeU  dt$  J^^ 
telt  PauluMt  PP-  3&-^t  ^d  the  third  of  hk 
Beitrdge^  pp.  1-4  j,  namely,  that  the  (jaktia  of  tht 
epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Coloesse,  t.  e.  the  extreme  southern  firon 
tier  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  tht 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit;  and  the  iurBdytia  of  GaL 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  r^ions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  he 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bi>ttger's  geography, 
howe^'er,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
tians, The  Epistle  to  the.  J.  S.  H. 

•  GALATIANS  {raXArat:  Oala1a\  1  Mace, 
nil.  2;  2  Mace  viii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistie.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  been  gi^*en  above  [Galatia]. 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traits  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what peculiar  intermixture  of  Judaistic  and  hea- 
then elements  which  we  find  at  vrork  among 
them,  their  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  l^^aliim  on  the  one  hand,  and  <tf  a  de- 
gree of  libertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
peraiiieiit  which  made  them  so  zealous  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  fidse  teachers  at  another,  and  likewise 
susceptible  of  such  strong  affection  for  Paul  when 
they  first  bdieved,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leaving  than,  are  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presuppose  oertjun  historical  antecedents  having 
somethuig  to  do  vrith  thdr  formation. 

Of  these  antecedents,  Prof.  Ughtfoot*s  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  in- 
vestigation {SL  Pnutt  Epistle  to  tht  Gaintiaru,  pp. 
1-17, 2d  ed.X  ftimishes  a  very  good  account:  ^  The 
Galatians,  whom  Manlius  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  St  Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
were  a  very  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  chiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ancieni 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  composed  of  tht 
Gaulish  oonqueron  ;  while  scattered  brreguLiriy 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settiers,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  had  followed  the  successors  of 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  countrr 
when  the  (xauls  took  possession  of  it  To  tht 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  the  old 
Phr}'gian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallognrcia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  was 
the  f\uion  of  the  dominant  with  the  conquered  race 
—  tiie  result  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  that  nat- 
ural process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  arc 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forwvd  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  rr- 
ligion  of  their  Phrygian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  befiost 
St.  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  dements  had 
been  added  to  this  already  heterogeneous  population 
The  estabtishment  of  the  province  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  very 
wiae!y  spread  in  tU  probability,  but  gathered  aboBl 
the  oentres  of  g^^onment,  either  holding  oAnial 
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poitfooi  thamidveg,  or  connected  more  or  Ibh  di- 
natlf  with  thote  whu  did.  .  .  .  Mon  important  ii  it 
U>  ramark  on  the  iun^e  influs  of  Jews,  which  most 
have  invaded  Uaktia  in  the  interval  Aiitiochiis 
th)  Great  had  MtUed  twu  thousand  Jewish  fiuuilies 
in  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settiements  did  not  extend  to  Galatia,  properly  so 
called,  the  Jewish  colonists  most  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neighboring  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  fi>r  Uiem.  .  .  .  The 
country  of  Galatia  aiforded  great  &cilities  for  com- 
raercial  enterprise.  With  fertile  plains  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  with  extensive  pastures  for 
flocks,  with  a  temperate  climate  and  copious  rivers, 
it  abounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
commerce  is  created.  It  was  moreover  conveniently 
situated  for  mercantile  transactions,  being  traversed 
by  a  great  hign-road  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean,  along  which  caravans  were 
constantly  passing,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned  as  great  cattres  of 
conmierce.  .  .  .  With  tliese  attractions  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galatia,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  generation  before  St.  Taul,  Augustus 
directed  a  decree  granting  especial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  inscribed  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
Galatian  metropolis,  doubtless  because  tbte  was  a 
principal  seat  of  tlie  dispersion  in  these  ports  of 
Asia  Min<xr.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  efiect 
is  a£R>rded  by  the  inscripti<Mis  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  here  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  conAision  of  Phrygian 
and  Celtic,  Roman  and  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  they  probalily  boasted  a  large  number  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infused  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen 
popuktion.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of  the  Gaulish 
character  are  traced  witli  great  distinctness  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressibility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  this  is  the  brighter  aspect  of 
tlie  C  eltic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome, 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  incapable  of  sustained 
efibrt,  easily  disheartened  by  failure,  such  they  ap- 
pear when  riewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fickfe- 
ness  is  the  term  used  to  express  their  temperament. 
This  instability  of  character  was  the  great  difficulty 
sgainst  which  Cmar  had  to  contend  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Gauls.  He  complains  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  sre  inipdled  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  reli^Unis  than  of  their  social  obli- 
gations. The  hearty  aeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Apoatle*8  teaching,  foUowed  by  their  rapid  apoa- 
tasy,  is  only  an  instance  out  of  many  of  the  reckless 
fiitcility  with  which  they  adopted  and  discarded  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St.  Paul,  who 
had  had  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
uons  ai.>d  fickle  purposes,  this  extraordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise.  *  I  mar- 
fel,'  he  lays,  'that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly.* 
He  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fascination. 
Ye  senseless  Gauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  ?  *  The 
language  in  which  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
martial  courage  of  the  Gauls,  impetuous  at  the  fiiat 
3naet,  but  rapidly  melting  in  the  heat  of  the  fhiy, 
sfdl  describes  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
fcrts  in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  church. 
Equally  important,  in  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's 
ipktla,  is  the  type  of  religious  worehip  which  seems 
n  htm  pervaded  the  Celtic  nations.     The  Gauls 
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an  deacrihed  as  a  superstitions  people,  given  ow 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  The  tcoepel  wv  agTiri 
to  them,  and  the  energy  of  the  Apostle's  pvno^- 
ing  took  their  hearts  by  storm,  liut  the  oM  hswm 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  Clmstianity  soon  cowed  to  satisfy  them.  Their 
religious  temperament,  fiiHta^  by  k»ng  habit, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  system  more  extonal  sud 
ritualistic.  'Hariiig  begun  in  the  Spirit,  thej 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  fleah.*  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  rebuking  this  unnatiiral 
violation  of  tlie  law  of  progress.'*  H. 

GALATIAN  S,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  writUMi  by  the  Afioetle  St.  Ptal,  not 
long  after  his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
(Acts  xviii.  20),  and  fntibnbly  (see  below)  in  Um^ 
esrly  portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  aft 
Kphesus,  which  terminated  with  the  Penteooat  of 
A.  i>.  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  Thessakjuiana,  and 
would  form  Uie  first  of  the  second  group  of  rpistlns. 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Orinthians  and  to  the  Ronums. 

This  characterisUc  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (1.  8), 
or  Gallogrsecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566)  —  a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  weU>founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausaaias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  reoc^ition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers  (Strabo,  L  c; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  diUe  an  occupancy,  tboqgh 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
tlie  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  b.  a  (lir. 
xxxAnii.  16  flf.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with  ter- 
ritorial additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
25  B.  c.  The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  .fudaixing  teachen, 
who,  sh<wtly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  provinoe 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2. 11, 13;  vi. 
12  If.),  and  had  opeiil}  sought  to  depreciate  the 
apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  I,  11 ). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus: 

(1 )  apokigetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iiL,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positiona 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  bung 
used  with  great  i)Ower  and  iNTHuasiveuen  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  '11m  foUowing  is  a  brief 
summary :  — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  indepoidence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (L  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  ci  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  atigel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).    The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  meo, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  aa  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversioD  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.     Wlien  he  went  up  lo 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  tlwt 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  leratted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1  -If. 
nay,  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  ooss 
munion  with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  vmm 
onstrates  the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11* 
21).    The  Apoatle  then  turns  to  the  GalaUaoa 
and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justificatioiL  at 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-6 1.  <hc< 
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4  Mmham  (iii  G>9),  the  fiict  of  the  law  involving 
esse,  ftom  wuich  Christ  has  freed  lu  (iii.  1(K 
14).  and  lastly  tLe  prior  validit}-  >f  tiie  promiiie  (iii. 
L5-i8),  and  tJuit  preparatory  dbaracter  of  the  Law 
(in.  19>-24)  which  ceased  when  &ith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  him  were  ftilly  (»me  (iii.  25-23).  AH 
this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Donage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the 
Law:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  thai  were  they  now  turning  back  to  bondage 
(iv.  8^11)?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle  very 
diflbrently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court  to  others 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-20), 
and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Law  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
sllegoriod  meanings  (i>.  21-30).  If  this  be  tio, 
tbey  must  stand  &st  in  their  freedom,  aqd  beware 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(iv.  3I-V.  6):  thdr  perverters  at  any  rate  shall  be 
IKuiished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condenms,  the  worics  of  the  flesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  (tod  (v.  16-26). 
The  Apostle  further  exhorts  tlie  spiritual  to  be  for- 
liearing  (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  tbey  reap  (ri.  6-10).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  between  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-16),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  A  {jostle  concludes  with  his 
■isnal  benediction  (\i.  18). 

With  r^ard  to  the  fftnuinenegs  and  nuthaUidty 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respeet- 
sbility  has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Bedde  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Iremeus, 
Har.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1;  Tertull.  (k  Proucr.  c  60, 
ri/.),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
sariy  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ntl  PhiL  c.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Daridson,  JrUrod.  ii.  318  flf.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  (Ki'itUc  dei'  Pnulin.  Brief t^  Berlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation  of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  ha&n  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  Vm-reih^  p.  vii. ; 
tHitdeU,  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
lay,  are  both  complttely  deserved.  Such  ^forts  are 
slOce  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his 
lorical  criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  (rften  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognized  facts. 
Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice:  — 
1.  The  number  of  rUifs  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  (lalatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  ttco. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
risit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
lAcmary  journey,  about  A.  D.  51.  and  revisited  them 
SI  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acta 
sriii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  ^wicm/pifwv  wdtwar  robs 
YtBnrdt.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
uA  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaum  banning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  Uiei. 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
(eeided  chaiicter  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  mi^rity 
<f  thfe  new  converts  consisted  cf  Gentiles  'iv.  8), 
v^  oa  we  may  infer  tram  the  language  of  the 
^'^  had  considersble  contact  wi&  Jcw«,  and 


some  fiuniliarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  intarpnto 
tion.  It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  wvi 
them  emphaUcally  against  believing  in  the  mneHlly 
of  ci:  jumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  Law  which,  however  ttrenucNialy 
uiged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  i 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Gosely  allied  with  the  preceding  ^uestioc  is 
that  of  the  date  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  >iew  be  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  sec- 
ond visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  wamlngt 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some  period* 
subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii 
23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is  tOBoe 
what  deliatable.  Couybeare  and  Howson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  (Jouma*  of  (Jlnu.  awi  Sacrtd 
PhihL  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komaiis,  and  find  it  very  imlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  ui  subject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Onrin* 
thiaus.  lliey  would  there&re  assign  Corinth  as 
the  place  where  the  epbtle  was  written,  and  the 
three  mouths  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.  u.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
menfai ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  oth>«t  raxtust  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  peiBon- 
.lUy  warned  them,  would  liave  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostoUe 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fk«sh 
arrival  of  Judaizing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im» 
passioned  warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  dty. 
The  subscription  iypdt^  iirh  *VAfiris  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  supporters 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im 
prisonment.  See  Meyer,  Kinleii.  p.  7;  Davidson, 
IntntdueUon,  ii.  292  ff.;  Alfbrd,  ProUgomena,  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  thb  epistle 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  may  specify  those 
of  Winer  (U«.  1829  [4th  ed.  185U]),  Kuckert 
(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Ziirich,  1833),  Schott  (Ups. 
1834),  Olsbausen  (Kiinigsb.  1840),  Windischmann 
(Mams,  1843),  De  Wette  (I^eipz.  1845  [3d  ed.  by 
W.  Miller,  18641),  Meyer  (Giitting.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  rNew  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
ooontry  those  of  EUiooU  (Lond.  1854, 4th  ed.  1867), 
Bagge  (Lond.  1856),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857  [ith 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Prof.  Lifthttoot  in  his  CommtHtarn  (tm 
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SUlatujis)  asaigna  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatkna  to 
Oorioth  oa  the  place  where  it  was  written,  at  the 
Lime  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xz.  S 
tt.)  and  shortly  before  his  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  lie 
irgues  for  it  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  tliought 
and  language  which  disUnguishes  these  two  lettuv 
In  a  somewhat  remarkable  degree.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  this  resemblance 
le''  his  St.  Pautt  Epistle  to  the  GaLiti  itu,  pp.  4b~ 
Id,  and  Davidson's  IrUi-oduction  to  tiie  N.  T.  p.  396. 
liut  there  aie  two  considtfations  which  abate  the 
ftYce  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  iar  as  it  is  vei-bai  (the 
sort  of  correspondence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  proof-texta  quoted  from  the  0.  T.,  or 
other  formulisUc  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  wbatevor  intervals  of  time  the 
two  lettcn  may  htkve  beoi  written.  The  verbal 
agreement  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
tliat  to  the  Coloraians  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  shows  that  the  phraseology  of  the  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trams  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
mie  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writ^ , 
who  has  fixed  and  definite  news  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  to  the  L}'Btriaus  (Acts  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  respecting 
the  accountability  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
stated  in  Rom.  i.  19  ff.,  and  yet  the  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  apart  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  Paul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  each  other,  see  especially  Tlioluck's  Die 
Reden  dez  AjtosteU  Paidut  in  cler  A/)nsttlg.^  mU 
seinen  Btie/en  verylichen  {Stud.  u.  Knt.  1839,  p. 
305  fir.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  Patdus  nnch  der  Ajxn- 
telgeschichte :  HiMotiacher  Wtrth  dieser  Beiichte^ 
pp.  187-219  (Leiden,  1866). 

Bbhop  Ellicott's  view  (stated  above)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  from  Ephesus,  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  tibe  okier. 
So,  among  others,  Winer,  H^msen,  Olshauaen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  Ani^er,  Neander,  Meyer,  Ciuericke, 
Remiss,  Ewald,  Schaff,  Pr'ssens^.  Bleek  is  unde- 
ddeJ  {Eiid,  in  dm  /V.  i  tst.  p.  429),  and  some,  as 
De  Wette  and  Alford,  have  held  both  opinions  at 
iiffeient  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  see 
Epistles  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
srhich  Chr.  Fr.  Baur  admits  to  be  unquestionably 
?auline,  never  having  in  fact  been  seriously  ques- 
ioued,  says  Meyor,  except  by  Bruno  Bauer,  1850. 

The  dc^^atic  and  practical  interest  of  this  epistle 
has  given  to  it  a  fcvemoet  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
•hurch.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  between  Prot- 
Mtautism  and  Romanism  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
jiatkn.  Lutho:  wrote  and  re-wrote  Commentaries 
Ml  it,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  translated 
uto  other  languages.  Of  all  the  labors  of  his 
ACt've  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  than  that 
bestowed  on  the  expoation  of  this  one  epistle.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  brought  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  Baur  and  his  followers 
make  of  it  as  supporting  their  notion  of  Christianity 
IB  havii^  been  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
mu  re-wrought  by  the  phstic  hand  of  the  energetie 
Pad    '•  The  epistle,"  «ya  Uc^tfooC  (p.  68, 2d  ed.), 


"  afibrds  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  reftitntJM 
of^  this  view.  It  affords  the  ground,  fiv  it  dis- 
covers the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicions  <^  the  Jmt 
ish  and  the  Gentile  converts.  It  afibrda  the 
tion,  for  it  shows  the  t  ue  reUtions  existing 
St.  Paul  and  the  Twute.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  cokMrless  uniformity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  • 
far  higher  and  more  instructive  harmony,  the  gen- 
eral  agreement  amidst  srime  lesser  difi^moes  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  for  the  same 
hallowed  purpose.'* 

Additional  literature.  —  Among  the  writers  who 
have  illustrated  this  epistle  the  following  also  desen-e 
notice:  C.  F.  A.  Fritasche,  De  nonnullie  PauU  nd 
(jalaL  Kfngtola  Ijocu  Comm.  i.-iU.,  Rostock,  1833- 
34,  repr.  in  Fritaschiorum  Oputc.  Acad.  pp.  15ft- 
258 ;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  Comvi.  «wr  tepUre  de  tap, 
Paul  aux  Galfdes,  Vslence,  1837,  with  a  critiosl 
introduction  and  new  tramdation ;  Barnes,  Albert^ 
Notes,  Kaplan,  and  Practical,  on  2d  Connthiang 
and  Galatians,  New  York,  1839;  Hilgenfiaki,  Der 
Gvdalerbrirf  Uberselzl,  in  seinen  yeschicihti.  Bezie^ 
kungen  uniertucht  u.  erlddrt,  etc.  Leips.  1853; 
Brown,  John,  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gala- 
dans,  Edin.  1853,  an  elaborate  work ;  Maurio^ 
The  Unity  of  the  New  Test.  (1854),  pp.  491-611, 
Jatho,  PauU  Brief  an  die  GaUUer,  HUdeah.  1866, 
Ewald,  in  his  Sendschreil^en  des  Ap.  Paubtt 
abei'sezt  u.  erldSai  (1857),  pp.  52-101 ;  JoweU 
The  Ejnstles  to  the  Thessatonians,  GalaUans 
Romans,  with  Crit.  Notes  and  Dissrrtatkms,  vol. 
1.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859  (1st  ed.  1856);  Wieeeksr, 
Comm.  Sb.  d.  Bi-iefan  die  Gntnter,  Gott.  1859, 
see  also  his  supplementary  article  in  Henog^s  Real' 
Encyk.  xix.  523-535;  SchmoUer,  Der  Brief  an  die 
GalaUr,  m  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Theil  viii.  (1862, 
2d  ed.  1865);  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmaun,  Die  heilige 
Schrifi  zusammenhdnyend  untermtcht,  Thnl  ii. 
Abth.  i.  (1863);  Reithmayr  (Cath.),  Comm.  turn 
Brief e  an  die  Gaiater,  Miinchen,  1865;  Ycimei, 
8.  PauU  Br,  an  d.  Galaier,  griech.  ndt  deuischer 
Uebersetzung  u.  nut  ki'iL  Anmerilcungen  (1865); 
G.  W.  Matthias,  Der  GataUi^tief,  u.  s.  w.  (1865), 
Greek  text  with  (jerman  translation,  explanation 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  special  dissertation  on 
iu.  20;  Webster  and  WUkinson,  Greek  New  Test. 
ii.  112-180  (1861);  Wordsworth,  Greek  New  TesL, 
4th  ed.,  1866;  and  J.  B.  IJghtfoot,  St.  Pouts  Ep. 
to  the  GalaUans ;  a  revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations,  2d  ed.,  I^nd.  1866.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  speciaX  value  in  its  treatment 
of  the  various  ethu(^;Taphic  and  historical  queetiona 
which  grow  out  of  the  epistle.  Hermann's  Proyr. 
de  PauU  Epi$t.  ad  Gid^U.  tribus  pfimis  CapitUms 
(Ups.  1832)  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  vcty  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  readi 
the  sense  of  the  N.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Greek  (as  did  this  celebrated  schoUr)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  aUowanoe  for  its 
Hebraistic  character. 

The  doctrinal  passages,  of  which  so  many  ooen' 
in  this  letter,  are  specUIly  examined  in  such  wmfa 
as  Usteri's  PauUn.  Lthrbeyriff,  Ziirich,  1834; 
Neander's  Phndng  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles;  R.  A.  Iipeiu8*s  JX* 
PauUnische  Rechtfertigunq$lehre,  I^eipc.  1853;  C 
F.  Schmid's  BUd.  TheoL  des  N  T,  2*  Aufl 
(1859),  pp.  472-588;  Reuss's  HisL  de  la  theoi 
ehretienne  au  siecU  aposlolique,  tom.  iL,  2^  c^ 
Straiib.  1860 ;  and  Messner's  Die  Lekre  dor  AfoHm 
dargesteUt,  Leipz.  1856. 
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Ok  ik%  idnOon  of  tUs  quUe  to  the  Uwory  of 
ftt  TBhiDiEn  oritks,  aee  the  ooaiii.entaree  of  Mejer 
mi  Hflftneim ;  LecUer'e  An  apvatot.  u.  nach<!i^to$t, 
Zmtaker,  p.  335  ff.;  Prof.  G.  P.  Fuhera  £ssayt 
m  'Ae  StfienMiapin/  Origin  of  Ckriiti  mitg  (New 
York,  1866  \  pp.  205-282  (from  the  Nao  £nylnmkr 
ht  July,  1864);  Lightlboi*e  Dub.  iit,  /^  P**uL  nnd 
tk€  Tkree,  in  his  A>.  to  the  GnL  pp.  2d3-355,  2d 
•d.;  and  eapedally  0.  J.  THp't  proe  wy,  PauUu 
mack  der  ApotUlgetdiiehU  (abeady  mentioned), 
which  traate  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contro- 
▼cny  common  to  Acts  and  Gaiatians,  and  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  sulyect.  It  deserves  to 
be  tnnsbted  into  English.  For  the  new  of  the 
TiibingeQ  school,  besides  the  well  known  works  of 
Baur  and  Zdler  (see  addition  to  Acts  op  thk 
AF06TLKS),  one  may  consult  the  articles  of  Hilf^n- 
feld  in  his  Zeitsckr./,  wi$$.  TheoL  for  1858, 1860, 
and  1866. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  aifpunent  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  given  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oirittian  lUmew  for  Oct.  1861,  pp.  577-584.  For 
the  oonrection  of  errors  in  the  A.  V.  rebting  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  in  the 
BiU.  8acm,  xiz.  211-225  and  xzii.  13a-149;  also 
Alfonl's  New  TatametU/or  English  Readerty  ^-ol. 
ii.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
mcorporaled  in  the  revised  version  of  the  American 
Kble  Union.  Winer  prefixes  an  aHmigaliht  Latin 
transhtion  to  his  Ptnii  ad  Gdtata*  EpitUJa  (4th 
9d.,  1859).  U. 

6AXBANUM  (HJS^O,  chdb'nak),  one  of 
the  perfUmes  empfeyed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34  [oomp.  Eoclus.  xxiv. 
15}).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to  the 
Graek  xaX/3^  and  the  Latin  galbamun  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  substance  indicated  is 
the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought 
ehiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-ydlow  color,  and  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yeUowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
andents  believed  that  wboi  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Viig.  Georg.  iii. 
415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is  well  known, 
the  pknt  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
termined. Dioeoorides  (iii.  87)  describes  it  ss  the 
jnjoe  of  an  umbelliferous  pknt  growing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  some  lur^tow  (ef.  i.  71).  Kiihn, 
iki  his  commentary  on  Dioeoorides  (ii.  p.  532X  is  in 
fiivor  of  the  Ferula  fendago^  L.,  whieh  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  Aeoovding 
to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  pknt 
called  gtttgonitii,  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  in 
Syria;  while  the  metepion  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
near  the  orack  of  Ammon  (xii.  49 ).  llie  testimony 
of  Theophrastus  {Hist,  PlanL  ix.  7),  so  fiv  4S  it 
goes,  confirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  snd  Diosoortdes. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  BvAon  galbamun  of  Linnsus,  a  native  of  the 
C^  of  Good  Hope.  Doc  found  in  the  galbanum 
of  commerce  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  pknt  of 
the  tribe  SUerineBy  which  he  assumed  to  be  that 
iom  whkh  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which 
ae  gave  the  name  of  Ga&amtm  officinaU,  But  hu 
lODchision  was  caJkd  in  questkn  by  Dr.  Undtey, 
«ho  leoeired  from  Sir  John  Blacndl  the  frui**  of  a 
Jant  growing  at  Durrood,  near  Nishapom,  m 
khocaasan,  which  he  named  Qpoidia  galbamfertv, 
4  the  tribr  Smigmem,  Hus  pnnt  has  been  adopted 
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by  the  Dobtin  OoUeRe  in  their  PbanBaoo|ni%  m 
that  whkh  yieUs  the  galbanum  (Peivix;^  MaL  Mei 
ii.  pC  2,  pu  188).  M.  Buhae,  m  hk  Persian  tnsek 
(quoted  in  Royk,  MaL  Med.  pp.  471, 472),  kknti- 
fied  the  pknt  producing  galbsmum  with  one  whkh 
he  found  on  the  Donawend  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  khasmch^  and  bore  a  rery 
ckse  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubtsceng^  but 
belonged  neither  to  the  gcnt»  Galbanum  nor  to 
OpoiSia.  It  k  believed  tint  the  Persian  galbanum, 
and  that  brought  fkom  the  Levant,  are  the  prodaet 
of  difllbent  pfamta.  But  the  question  remains  ua 
decided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
cheib^nak  of  the  H^*rews,  it  may  at  first  sight  ap> 
pear  strange  that  a  substance  whieh,  when  buivt 
by  itself^  {mduces  a  repukive  odor,  should  be  em- 
{joyed  in  the  cmnpoaitiou  of  the  sweetrsnkeOii^ 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  haw 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  m  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  telk  us  that 
these  resinous  substances  were  added  to  enabk  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Renna 
aut  gommi  ai^iciuntur  ad  oonUnendum  odorem  in 
corpore"  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  wan  also  empfeyed 
in  adniteratiug  the  opobakanium,  ix  gum  of  the 
bakam  pknt  (Plin.  xii.  54).  W.  A.  W. 

GAXi'EED  (*^^3i  *•  <•  Gal-ed  =  het^  of  wit- 
neat:  [ver.  47,  BovySs  fulprvs;  48)  B<  fiOfrrvp^li 
Akx.  B.  fAOpTvpfi'  Acervus  UfstimonU  Galaad]), 
The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  whieh  be 
and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  Into  between  them  (Gen. 
xxzi.  47,  48:  comp.  23,  25;.     [Gilead;  Jbgab- 

aAHADUniA.] 

GAL'GALA  {rd\y9Xai  ^nlgah),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalant  in  the  LXX.  f^r  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  k  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  tlie  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar^ 
hek  —  *'  the  way  to  Galgak*'  {6Bhy  r^r  cis  rd\r 
yaXa)'  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  k  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbek  k  meant  the  pkoe  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surriving  as  Irbid.  [Arbkla.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusakm  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gak  may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  nftar  Jericho,  as  the  rout^ 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  d 
the  oowitry  was  chosen  (Kwald.  Getch,  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  hk  version  of  the  pa*> 
sage.  It  k  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  k  a 
corruption  of  Galgak.  G. 

•  GALILE'AN  or  GALILJE'AN  (PoXi 

XoTor:  Ga&mu),  an  inhabitant  of  Gaulkr  (Mark 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxil.  59,  xxiu.  6;  Johli 
iv.  45;  Acte  ii.  7;  ako  ui  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxfL 
69;  Aetei.  11,  y.  87).  A. 

GALILEE  (TaKtkaia;  [Vat  VaXtiXma: 
GaHlcBfi]).  Thk  name,  which  in  the  Roaum  age 
was  applied  to  a  huge  province,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  a  littk  "  circuit "  (the  He- 
brew word  V^),  Gala,  the  origin  of  the  klcr 

''Gatilee,"  like  *1^S,  signifies  a  «circk,  or  dr> 
cnU  '*^  tf  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in  wtikfc 
sr^'ttted  the  twenty  towns  given  by  SolaniM 
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10  Hkmm,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work 
In  eonveying*  timber  from  Lebancm  to  Jenualon 
(Joih.  XX.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  raXiXala)-  They 
were  theu,  or  aubnqiienUy,  occupied  by  strangers, 
and  for  this  reuon  laaiah  gives  to  the  district  the 

name  •<  Galilee  of  tiie  Gectike  '*  (D^^ISirT  Vb|l, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  TaXiXala  rw  ^vm¥\ 
in  1  Mace  v.  15,  TdKiKala  kKKo^{tKt»v)»  It  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  kugest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabe^  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23);  Strabo  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phcenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760) ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  ( ViL  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
hito  three  provinces,  Judfta,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31;  Luke  xvii.  11;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  noitheni  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  wdl  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  aU  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  viUages,  amounting  hi  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3;  VU.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jesreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  DK)untain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  {B,  X  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  9 :  comp. 
I^e  vui.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  '*  Lower  " 
■nd  »' Upper;"  ^  xirw  koI  ^  &yM  TaKiKaia, 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  EiVl  7^  TdKikauai  3^o,  nv 
71  fi\y  fxia  Kork  r^y  *Iov3aW,  ^ye  fi^v  iripa  reus 
ioiylKwy  T6\fa'ty  BfjMp6s  re  icai  ytlrecy.  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great  plain 
of  Psdraelon  with  its  offihoots,  which  run  down  to 
th^  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  llberias:  and  the  whole 
of  the  hlU-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josephus 
ire  clear  and  important  (B.  Jl  iii.  3,  §  1) :  Kal  rqs 
uhy  ndrce  KoXou/idyris  TaXtkalas  ktrh  Tt^epi^os 
u4xpi  ZafiovK&fy  lit  iy  rots  iropoXfois  IlroAcfiatr 
yt^T09»  rh  fiiJKos  ^Krtlyerew  irXarl/vcrai  8i  &ir& 
*^r  iy  r^  /itydKi^  TtSii^  Ktt/i4yris  Ki&firis  %  Ha\^0 
tfaXciTQi  M^Xf*  ^Vp^difiilS'  "  '^^e  village  of 
Xak)th '  is  e\ndently  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix. 
12,  now  called  Jhdl^  and  sittuted  at  the  base  o( 
Hount  Tabor,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
llain  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  359).  But  ft  oom- 
oariaon  of  Josephus,  AnL  xx.  6,  §  i,  with  B.  J,  iii. 
I  §  4,  proves  that  Lower  (jalilee  extended  as  far 
tf  tiM  village  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jenln,  on  the 
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extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain  Tlio  rilo  il 
the  nortbom  border  town,  Benabe,  i*  not  known 
but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arbeb  anf 
Jotamta  H'ere  in  Lower  Galilee  (Jos^h.  VU,  37 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Ijokt  of  Tiberiasi, 
and  the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
(Porter,  Handbook^  pp.  432, 377),  we  conclude  that 
I^wer  G^ilee  included  the  whole  region  extending 
from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  Uie  lake  on  the  east  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine. 
The  Plun  of  Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  sur&ce 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic 
state,  and  **  became  a  servant  to  tribute  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  (Sen.  xlix.  14,  15).  Witli  the  exception 
of  a  f^w  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hifls 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graoefbl  sbpes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  sofl,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterixed  by  that  picturesque  luxurianoe 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  bkssinga 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the 
country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hiUs,  **  ofikn 
sacrifices  of  righteousness  *'  of  the  abundant  floda 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rgoiees  **fa: 
his  goings  out  '*  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  ; 
'*be  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas"  —  hk 
possessions  skirdng  the  bay  of  Hai&  at  the  baas 
of  Carmel ;  and  ^*  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glau,  which  was 
first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river  Belus  (Deut 
xxxiii.  18,  19:  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac.  HiH.  v.).  Ash«r, 
dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the  northwest  of  Zebo- 
lim,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  **  dips  his  feet  in 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  r^on ;  "  his  bread,*'  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  of  Phcenicia  and  the  foiile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fat; "  "he  yidds  royal  dainties "  —  oil 
and  wine  fh>m  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  from  his  pastures  ((jen.  xlix.  20 ;  Deut 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief  towns  of  l^wer  Galilee 
were  Tlboias,  Tarichaea,  at  the  southern  aid  of  the 
Sea  of  (xalilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph,  yit,  9,  25, 
29,  37).  The  latter  pUyed  an  important  part  in  the 
last  great  Jewish  war  (Joseph.  ViL  45 ;  B.J.  ii.  18, 
§11).  It  is  now  called  SefSiiieh^  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  strong  for- 
tresses, Jotapata,  now  called  Je/iSU,  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Jose^.  B.  J.  iu.  7,  §  3  ff.,  iv.  1,  §  6). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  m  N.  T.  history  an 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  1.  26;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  GaUUe,  according  to  Josephus,  atended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  viQage  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  toritory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Tbella,  a  city  near  ior 
Jordan  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1).  None  of  then  plaoep 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  th« 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountiun-rangs 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  Its 
sou^em  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  tlie  Safed 
range  (rom  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
GaUlee  to  the  phiin  of  Akka.  To  this  region  tin 
name  **  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  tin 
O.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1;  Matt  iv.  15).  fiki  Eia» 
bios  states  :  ij  fjthy  TaXtXaia  i9y&y  ^tirtfTtu  fk 
6plots  Tvotmy  wupaKtifi4v7if  fy^a  li5o»ic€  StXipA 
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!>  V.  rmkiXmim)  The  town  of  Capennuiin,  on  the 
Mxth  ihore  of  thehke,  was  m  v^ftr  Galilee  ^  Ommiu 
u  T.  CifiAaraaiiaB),  and  this  fihci  b  importaai.  aa 
ihowing  bow  hr  tin  proviDee  frtmrtfrf  aoathvaid, 
and  aa  proriii];  that  it,  as  wdl  as  Lower  (aalilee, 
toacbed  the  Ube.  The  momituD-nage  of  Upper 
(ialjlee  is  a  soathera  prokogation  of  IWianoti,  tnm 
whieh  it  b  sqiianted  bj  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
I  ««ontes  [Lkraxon].  The  summit  of  the  raoge  is 
*iil>le-]aiid:  part  of  which  is  beantilullj  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  taii|;led  shmbberies  of 
hiiwtboni  aiid  arbatus.  The  whole  is  ^-aried  by 
fertile  upUod  plains,  greeo  tbrast  grades,  and  wild 
picturesque  f^lens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
wert.  The  popidation  are  still  namerons  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  dueflj  of  Metawileb,  a  sect  of 
Jklohammedans.  St/ed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  aliout  4000  aoob,  one-thiid  of  whom  aie 
Jews.  It  is  one  d  the  fiMir  holy  Jewish  dties  of 
Paleaiioe,  and  has  for  three  oenturies  or  more  been 
eelebrated  for  the  sacredneas  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Rabbins.  jS  t/ed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  ci  sn  extensive  «x>lcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
sarthquake  are  felt  every  few  yean.  One  oocurred 
m  1837,  whieh  killed  about  5000  penoos  (Porter, 
ff.tndbook,  p.  1.38}.  On  the  table-buid  of  Upper 
Galilee  He  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtati  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  ei-JiMh),  a  dty  fortified  by 
Josepfaus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  {B.  J.  ii.  22,  § 
S,  iy.  1,  §  1,  2,  §  1-6). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
liurd's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  eariy  }Tars 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  hooe" 
(5Iatt  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  Is  a  remarkabfe  (act  that 
the  first  three  (jospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province:  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Jud«a. 
The  nature  of  our  Lord's  par»bles  and  illustrations 
was  grestly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vine^-ard,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  (jood  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  Judsa; 
while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  It.  28),  the  fisheries 
(!^Iatt.  xiu.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt.  xiU.  45),  and 
the  flowers  (Matt  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acts  L  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despised,  as  their  Master  had  been,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (John  i.  46,  vil.  52;  Acts  ii.  7).  It 
wp^pean  also  that  the  pronunciatioq  of  those  Jews 
who  resided  in  Galilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably from  their  contact  with  their  Gentile  neighbors 
(Bfatt  xxvi.  73;  Mark  xiv.  70;  see  Ughtfoot,  0/jp. 
U.  77).  Alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  .lewish  schools  of  le:urning, 
and  the  residence  of  their  most  ci'lehrated  Kabbins. 
The  National  CkMincil  or  Sanhedrim  wa8  token  for 
1  time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Ligbtfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  ludah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  A.  D.  109-220);  and 

**  *  The  best  arrangement  places  the  Savlour^s  r»- 
noval  to  Oapemanm  after  his  return  fttxn  Judaea  to 
dalilM  (John  iv.  Iff.).  It  most  have  been,  therpfbfe, 
s  year  or  mors  after  his  baptten,  the  proprr  brginning 
If  Us  pabUe  ministry.  (See  tabis  at  th«  «n^  if  Oos- 
ms.)  H. 

b  •  auiolf  IIoftnaDn,  In  hli  tMn  dm  Berf  Qui' 
Om  OMmmn,  1866).  malntslns  this  view,  and  xawm  It 
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a  few  yean  aftemnis  the 
vBiototi;  TSerirs,  p.  19U  RcmaiM  ef 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  <M  towns  a»l 
villagiea,  showing  that  from  the  seoood  to  the  seventh 
centory  the  Je%rB  were  as  prospssoos  as  they  wevr 
nameroQS  iPotter,  ffamdbook^  pp.  427,  440). 

J.  L.  r. 
•  GALILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN.  when  Uie 
Saviour  manifested  lumadf  to  some  of  his  diseipfei 
I  (Matt.  xx\iiL  16,  and  prol«bly  1  Cor.  xv.  6)  after 


his  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  heie  reierred  to.  Some  of 
the  ciMijectures  are  that  it  was  the  Moimt  of  Trans 
fispiTAtiun  (whether  that  was  Tabor  or  Hennon  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudsi 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ijea  of  Galilee.  The  singular 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  summit  of  Olivet 
is  utteriy  indefensible.^  It  is  stated  explicitly  Sn 
Matt  xx\iii.  16  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (c's  rl^  rWUXo/oy)  to  the  mountain  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  the  mtervie w :  and  Galilee, 
according  to  the  invwiabJe  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubted^ 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Kvangeliil 
has  passed  that  over.  H. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.     [(i»..NN>:A.\ReT.] 

GALL,  the  representative  m  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mtirerdhj  or  mMrdk^  and  rdsA. 

1.  Afirir^  or  mMrU  (TTTtp  or  TVflltf  I 

XoX^:  /'A  tfmariimeh,  ftseera  eieo)  denottt  ely- 
mologically  •« that  which  is  Utter;**  see  Job  xiu 
96, "  thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me.**  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile '*  or  "  gaU  "  from 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  1.1,  xx.  25);  it  is 
also  used  of  the  **  poison  **  of  serpents  (Job  xz.  14), 
which  the  sneiento  erroneously  belie\^  was  their 
gall:  see  HUiiy,  //.  N,  xi  97,  •«  No  one  should  be 
astonished  that  it  is  the  gell  whieh  constitutes  the 
iwisoii  of  serpents.** 

2.  /itfs*  (tWi  or  ttfn :  ;coX<,  vwcpfo,  <7|Mir- 
rts'  yVA  omariimih,  ^'^■<')y  KcnenJly  tnuL^hUed 
'*gall*'  by  the  .V.  V.,  is  In  Hos.  x.  4,  rendered 
**heiuk>ck;"  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16. 
rAfh  denotes  the  '* poison**  or  'Menoin"  uf  ser- 
peiits.  From  Deut  xxix.  18,  **  a  root  that  beareth 
rdth  *'  (margin  **  a  poisonfbl  herb  **),  and  l^am.  ilL 
19,  *'  the  wormwood  and  the  rusA,**  compared  with 
Hos.  X.  4,  **  Judgment  springeth  up  as  nisA,"  it  Is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  pertiaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  ss  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  In  the  general  sense  of 
«  something  verf  bitter.**  Celsius  {/liertA.  ii.  46- 
52)  thinks  ** hemlock*'  (Contum  fnaeuititum)  im  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  H*3sea  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  oommentatoi 
had  in  view  the  couch-grass  {Tinticum  r^tent) 
rather  than  "hemlock.**  RoeenmiiDer  {Bib.  Bai 
p.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  LoUum  (em»- 
Untutn  [darnel]  best  Agrees  with  the  passage  In 
Hosea,  where  the  Hkk  is  said  to  grow  ^*  in  the  fti^ 
rows  of  the  field.** 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  end  witli   .<«i>iiii* 

as  important  for  hannooisinff  the  different  aeeount  of 
the  havionr^  appsaianees  after  the  rBsnrrsetioD.  Tbs«e 
Is  soms  dvfdenee  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  may 
have  bMn  known  as  Qalilee  In  a  lafesr  age,  bseaosi 
the  Qahleana  usually  orosssd  hers  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem (ess  Thllo*t  CM.  ^pow.  JV.  7.  p.  619  HI. 
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(from  Deut  zzzii.  33,  *<Uiar  gnpes  are 
;n'«pei  of  rM")y  that  some  bfory-bearing  plant 
aaiiat  be  intended.  Ueeeniui  {Tke$.  p.  1251)  uo- 
lientandft  ** poppies; "  Michaelis  {StqjpL  Ltx.  Htb. 
^.  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  ntsft  may  be  either  the 
Lolium  temuJkntum^  or  the  Sokmum  (**  night- 
shade"). Oedmanu  {Verm,  Sam.  pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
irgiies  in  favor  uf  the  Colocynth.  The  most  prob- 
able coigecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  Uiat  of 
Ge(«enius:  the  capsules  of  the  Papaveracea  may 
well  give  the  name  of  rdsh  (*^  head  ")  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  htadt.  The 
\';iri7U8  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quicldy  in 
ooni-Aelda,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
itc>eped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
)f  gih  "  of  Jer.  viiL  14,  nuless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 

the  IZ/H  I  ^P  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

'Ilie  passages  in  the  Guepels  which  rdate  the 
eireumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our 
tx>rd,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  **  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall  '*  according  ti»  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  according  to 
St.  Mark's  acconnt  (xv.  2-iU  requuv  some  consid- 
eration. Tlie  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x^^^i 
which  is  the  f^XX.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rA$h 
in  the  Psakn  (Ixix.  21 )  which  foretells  the  Lord^s 
BOfierings.  St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  som*  vinous  drink  to  be  ^*  myrrh  '*  {oJyos 
4<rftvpyi<rfi4yos)y  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transac- 
tions as  difierent  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as 
Hengstenbeig  {Comment,  on  Ps.  box.  21)  remarks, 
^  designates  the  drink  theologically.  Always  ke(^ 
ing  hi^  eye  on  the  pmphecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fiUfiUment  of  the  PSalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  aoeording  to  his  way,  kx)ks 
rather  at  the  outieard  quality  of  the  diink."  Ben- 
i^  takes  quite  a  different  riew;  he  thinks  both 
'tyrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  soiu*  wine: 

a)}-Trha  conditns  ex  more;  felle  adulteratus  ex 
petulantia"  {Gnom.  Kuv.  Test.  Matt.  1.  c). 
Hengstenberg's  view  is  far  preferable;  nor  is  "gall" 
(xoA^)  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
AS  expressing  the  bitter  nature  erf"  the  draught.  As 
to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink,  it  is  generally 
si^iposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  execution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  oJyos  Karayi6f€»f  of  Ps.  Ix.  3 ;  see  also  Prov. 
xzxi.  6.  Hiis  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
urder  to  lUleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtoif  {Lex. 
Tfilm.  p.  2131 ),  who  thus  quotes  fh>m  the  Talmud 
{Sfin/iffl.  fol.  43,  1 ) :  "  Qui  exit  ut  oocidatur  (ex 
sententia  judicis)  potantenm  grano  tburis  in  poculo 
\-ini  ut  distrabatur  mens  ejus."  KosenmiiUer  {Bib 
Bot,  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  m}Trh  was  gi>-en 
to  our  Ixird,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
anti]  the  punishmeri  was  completed.  He  quotes 
^m  Apuleius  {Metamorjih.  viii.),  who  relates  that 
ft  ctftain  priest  "  disfigmied  himself  with  a  mulU- 
mde  of  blows,  having  pnviously  strengthened  him- 
nlf  by  taking  myrrh."  How  &r  the  frankincense 
Ji  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
lo  indu  "0  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  difiS(»lt  to 
Ifltenuiae.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  oXros 
kr/itpna/i4rot  of  St.  Mark;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
itti  naither  of  these  two  drags  in  question,  boib 
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of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  same 
of  phmts  (ilmyridaeea),  is  rankad  anMng  the  hv^ 
nopoietics  by  modem  physicians.  It  is  tnie  that 
liiosoorides  (i.  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  profMrty  le 
myrrii,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  re- 
gvded  by  any  other  author.  Notwithstandun^ 
therefore,  the  almost  concurrent  <^»inion  of  ancient 
and  modem  commentators,  that  the  "  wine  mingled 
witli  myrrh  "  was  oflered  to  our  Lord  as  an  ani>- 
dyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Had  the  soMiers  intended  a  mitigation  of 
suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  n«> 
cotic  properties.  Tlie  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ordinary  beverage  u*"  the  Romans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned 
sour,  with  various  sjMces,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such 
as  myirh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  Ac.,  Aa.  {DieL  uf 
(jt.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  art.  Vinwn).  W.  H. 

*  Roeenmi.iller*s  supposition  is  not  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Popovs 
Syriacumf  which  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  opium  plant,  Pnpaver  tomni/erum.  In  pboes 
the  Pffpnver  Syriacum  is  seen  in  such  proAnioQ 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  its  red  bkMsoms. 

llie  bitterness  of  the  colocynth  is  proverbial  with 
the  Arabs,  who  speak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the  *itJLft,  but  the  fiact  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  furrows  causes  us  to  decide  in  &vor  of 
the  foraier.  G.  £.  P. 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words  so  transkited  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  olyect.     (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17,  the  won) 

rdchU  (tS^rn)  means  "panellmg,"  or  "fretted 
work,"  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Vnlg 
(4»ary«/ua:  laquenre).     The  sense  of  a  "  gallery  * 
appears  to  be  derived  fixnn  the  marginal  reading 

rahU  (t^^^TTl,  Ken),  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  pbc« 
of  exeroise:  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant  vil.  5,  rdhU  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning; water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]     (3.)  In  Es.  xU.  15,  xlu.  3,  die  woid 

atttk  (p^ritft)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  giv«  in 
the  latter  passage  irfp/orvAov,  and  porticut,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries" and  "piUars"  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  sui^rting  piUnrB,  which  allowed  an 
extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  town'  storj 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  piUan  wool^ 
assume  the  comer  of  an  open  gallery. 

W.  L.H. 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

GALXIM  {G^^  I  =h€apt,  or  possibly  vri»99 

[in  Is.,]  roAAcffi*  [Vat  roXci/i;  FA.»  Tak^t^:] 
GaUim)y  a  place  which  is  twice  meotaooed  in  ths 
Bible:  (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  fte 
whom  Michal  David*s  wife  was  given  —  **Phalta 

tiiesoo  of  Laish,  whr  was  from  GaDim**  (D'^VlP^ 
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I  9^ui.  or.  44).  llie  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.]  hai 
Pofnf^  [A)«.  PaXAci],  and  Josephui  r^exd;  but 
ttm  ii  DO  dew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  >the 
plaoa.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  IG,  where  Michal  letunis 
to  David  at  HebroDi  her  huiband  is  represented  as 
following  her  as  for  aa  Bahurinif  i.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  « i  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1 ).  But  even  this  does  not  necessarily 
pouit  to  the  direction  of  Gallim,  because  Phalti 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishbosheth  at  Ma- 
haiuum,  the  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terriiied  at  the  approach  of 
Senni^erib  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  O 
daughter  (t.  e.  O  inhabitant)  of  Gallim!  attend, 
O  Laish !  poor  Anathoth !  "  The  other  towns  in 
^is  passage  —  Aiath,  Michmash,  Hamah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  like  Anathoth,  ic  the  tribe  of 
Beigamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  I^ah  and  Gallim  are  mentioned 
in  connection.  Possibly  the  Ben^Lauh  in  the 
former  implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  LAish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Gdem  (ra\4/i 
[Alex.  ToKKifx])  occxm  between  Karem  and  'llie- 
ther.  In  Is.  xv.  8,  the  Vulgate  has  GaUim  for  I<^- 
laim.  among  the  towns  of  Nlotib. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
morlem  times.  Schwarz  (p.  131)  reports  a  Beit- 
OjfdUn  between  Ramleh  and  Joppo,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dtjan,  Kuse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  {\ty€rcu)i  places  it  near  Ak- 
karon  (Ekrou).  G. 

6ALXIO  (roAA^wy:  Junius  Anneus  Gallio, 
PHn.  H,  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  C*orinth,  a.  d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  12-17]. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Aiuiftus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
n»us  Novatus,  but  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Junius  Gallio.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Nai.  QacuL  iv.  pnef.;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  35; 
Statins,  Silc.  ii.  7,  32.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  aoootmt  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
kip.  civ. :  *^  Quum  in  Achai.i  febrem  habere  ccepis- 
set,  protinus  navein  adstcendit,  clamitaiis  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  loci  morbum."  The  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts : 
**  Nemo  morttalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus.**  **  Gallionem  fratrem  meum,  quem  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest.*' 
\nd  Statius  (/.  c. )  says,  "  Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam 
dedisse  mmido,  aut  duloem  generasse  Gallionem.'* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "  as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time  **  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this.o  Tacitus  describes  him  {Ann.  xv.  73) 
as  **  fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolunjitate 
supplicem ;  '*  and  Jerome  in  the  Chi-onick  of  Euae- 
bius  says  that  he  committed  suicidt  in  the  year  63 
A.  D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira  is  dedicated 
lo  bim  {Extyiatia  mt^  Novate,  Ac),  and  the  VlUt 
!kata  { »lMrc,  GaUiofraier,  omntM  beate  voh/nt). 

H.  A. 

*  It  fat  worth  ^beenring  as  a  njuk  of  Luke*s  ae- 
fomoj  that  be  mentions  Gallio  as  iirooonsol  {Mv 
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won-f^orroft  Aets  xviii.  19)  in  the  i  sign  of  C!iiMbuB 
(Suet.  Claud,  o.  25);  for  under  the  preoeding  «■ 
peron,  Tiberius  and  Caligok,  Achaia  was  an  im- 
perial province,  and  the  title  of  the  ginrenior  would 
have  been  proprietor  {ian-tVTodntyoSf  trp^vfifv 
T^s)-  See  Lardner*s  CredUntUy^  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch. 
i.  [Proconsul.]  Luke  does  not  mention  Qal- 
lio*s  indifierenoe  to  the  dispute  between  tiie  Jews 
and  the  Christians  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenes 
by  the  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  in  order  either  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  agamst  Paul  had  fix^  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke*s  oMv  ro(nw¥  I/acAci^, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  aooofds  at  th« 
same  time  with  Gallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries describe  it  (see  above);  for  this  incideDtal 
remaric  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  ns  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  &r  to  make  a 
man  a  gneral  fiivorite.  H. 

GALLOWS.     [PuMisHHEirr.] 

GAM'AEL  (ro^uoAi^A;  [Vat.  To^nAof ;  Aid. J 
Alex.  rofia^A:  AmenuB)^  1  Eadr.  viii.  39.  [Dan- 
iel, 3.] 

GAMALIEL  (bM^'bpi  [G<a  ike  mmgw 
Fijist]:  ro/MiAii}X:  Gama&d),  son  of  Pedahzur; 

prince  or  a4»taiu  (H^Ip))  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  SO;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wil 
demess  (x.  23). 

GAMAXIEL  (roftoAi^A:  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  pnident 
worldly  advice  \\\  the  Sanhedrim  respecthig  the 
treatment  of  the  foUowers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  V.  34  ffl).  We  learn  from  AcU  xzii.  3,  that 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  PauL  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  **  the  gk)ry 
of  the  law/'  and  was  the  tint  to  whom  the  titlr 
**  Rabban,**  **  our  master,**  was  given.  The  time 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as- 
sumption to  be  eorrect.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of 
Kabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hil- 
lel;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalon.  Winer  says  ** after**  {mucky,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perisheil  in  the 
siege  (see  Lightfoot,  CvnturiiK  choroffrnphica  AfnU 
thcBO  prtamsea,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  as 
sumed,  there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  infoence  fhmi  his  conduct  in 
Acts  {L  c.)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  (Christianity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  V.  he  was  opposing  the  then  pre^iUent  feat- 
ure of  Sadduceism  in  a  matter  where  the  Kesur> 
rection  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  also,  that  when  the  nnti 
pkai-isaicnl  demeoi  in  Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stq>hen,  his  pupil  Saul 
was  founo  Jie  fbrnnost  persecutor,  —  we  shouki  be 
sk>w  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  as 
/tjUotoers  of  Jems. 


o  *  Lewta*a  dtations  (FuH  Saeri,  p.  886  £) 
t&M  GaUlo  was  a  victim  of  N«ro*s  eroelty  as  wsQ  as 
BeiiMa,  and  was  pot  to  death  after  his  brotner.    B 
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EoctefiMticai  tnditioD  makes  him  become  a 
ChrlBtian,  and  be  baptized  bj  Si.  Peter  ai;d  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  CucLni^  p.  199),  together  with  hia 
Km  (famaliet,  and  ?rith  Nioodemus;  and  the  Clem- 
entine Recognitions  (i.  65)  itate  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  SL  Pauly  ed.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  69  fr.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  alleged  anachronism  In  Gamaliel's 
8])eech  before  the  Jewish  Council,  see  Theudas. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  poticy  toward 
tlie  followerB  of  Jesus  when  the  popular  rage 
a^'ttinji'  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
abi'.  Neander  {PJlamungy  i.  74  ff.)  attributes  to 
liim  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
sees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fanaticism  more  riolent 
by  nun  resistance.  On  Sit  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  favorable  impression  on  him,  and 
so  much  the  more  because  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
duoeeism  may  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  Imposnble  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
tliat  there  might  be  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  persecuted  Galileans.  The  Talmud,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  great  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
far  beyond  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  See  fur- 
ther Pressel's  article  on  "  Gamaliel  **  in  Herzog's 
RtaUEncyk.  iv.  656  f.,  and  especially  Ginshuig's 
art  Oamilitl  /.  in  Kitto*s  Cyd.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.  H. 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub- 
lic, the  two  fint  alone  bdong  to  the  Hebrew  life. 
the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs 
of  other  countries.  With  regard  to  Juvenile  games, 
the  noUces  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusementa  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity; and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
tians  had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  abridgm. 
i.  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 

•*  JCdlflcars  oasu,  plostollo  luliiangere  mures, 
Ludere  par  Impar,  equitare  in  arundins  long&." 

Uor.  2  &l.  Ui.  247  — 

we  mav  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  pUyed  in  the  streeta  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5 ;  cf.  Catull. 
ii.  1,  "  Passer,  dcliciae  mesB  puellae ")  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  fUnersls  (Matt.  xi. 
16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
eaniestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
Bonsisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Prov.  xzri.  19).  A  military  exeretse  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 

il  Is  described  (pnQ7)  ie  of  too  general  an  appli- 
Mtion  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  ito  char- 
MitMr :  if  Intend^  as  a  sport  it  must  have  resem- 
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bled  the  pferid,  with  the  exception  of  the  muht^ 
anta  not  being  mounted;  but  it  is  more  cooiODaiil 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  rqect  the  notion  of 
sport  and  give  sichak  the  sense  of  fencing  ot  fight- 
ing (Thenius,  Comm.  in  loc.).  In  Jerome's  day 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weighta  as  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  ako  practiced  in  E^Ol>t  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  2J7).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tai* 
mudista  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  3,  3;  Shabb.  23,  2). 
probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  im- 
itated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
menta of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  games 
as  odd  and  even,  mwa  (the  uiicare  digitit  of  the 
Romans),  drausrhta,  hoops,  catching  balla,  Ac 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  he  objected  thai  such 
trifling  amusement^  were  inconsistent  ?rith  the 
grarity  of  the  HebreM*s,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusementa  of  the  Arabians  at  the  prenent 
day  are  equally  trifling,  such  aa  blindman*s  buff 
hiding  the  ring,  Ac.  (Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  160). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  qiirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions :  the  great  religious  festivali 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feelings 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  c( 
Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired 
Uie  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
duttvely  connected  with  religious  duties.  Accord- 
ingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason,  m 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  kwked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Maoc.  i.  14, 
2  Maoc.  iv.  12-14);  and  the  subeoiuent  erection  by 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Cftsarea 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §  6;  J?.  J.  i.  21,  §  8)  and  at  Berjlue 
(Ant.  xix.  7.  §  5),  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
festival  in  honor  of  Ciesar  was  celebrated  with  the 
ustud  contesta  in  gymnastics,  chariot-races,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv. 
8,  §  1). 

The  entire  absence  of  ^-erbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  (xospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews :  some  of  the 
foreign  .lews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Joeephus  {lit.  3)  speaks  of  one 
AMturus,  an  actor  of  fkrces  {fufio\6yos)',  who  was  in 
high  favor  with  Nero.  Among  the  ( i  redes  the  rage 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  sixe  possessed  ita  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
£{diesus  an  annual  contest  {iyi»p  koI  yvfiMuihs, 
Kol  fu>vaiK6s,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was  hdd  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  superintended  by  officers  named 

'A(rt^X«u  ('^^^  ^^-  ^^«  ^'  ^-  ''chief  of  Asia'*). 
[AsiARCHiS.]  It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  celebrated  in  Uie  month  of  May  (oomp.  Acta 
XX.  16;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  iSV.  Paul,  ii.  81). 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  c^iypco/t^y^o'a 
(1  Cor.  XV.  32).  The  Biiptofidx^^  ^^^"^  sometimes 
professional  poformers,  but  more  usually  criminal* 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasto  without  any  means  of  defenw 
(Cic.  Pi-o  StxL  64:  TertuU.  Apol.  9).  PoUtical 
oflfenders  were  so  treated,  and  Josephua  {B.  J.  vii. 
3,  §  1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  wer* 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  C^ssarea  by  this  an^ 
similar  methods.  The  expresnon  as  lued  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  met^ihOTioal,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  mr^  iif$pmtWf  tht 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrenee  I*!  ths 
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Acta,  tai  the  rlgbk  of  dtlmublp  which  St  Paul 
M^ofcd :  nona  of  tb«M  ugumsot*  c*n  ba  bdd  to 
be  abaotutdj  eDtidiulre.  while  dd  the  other  buid 
the  lenn  BTipia/iaytir  a  applied  in  it*  lilenl  > 
in   the  Apoatulicu   Epittlea  (Ign.  -id  Epii.  I 
TivIL  lOi  .tfort.  Pvlj^.  3;  ef.  Euseb.  //.  /■; 
15),  and,  whfre  metaphorically  uied  {Ign.  lui  I 
5),  an  eiplaiuilJDn  i<  added  which  inipliea  Ihi 

ithswiaehaToljeen  taken  literfdly.  Certainlj 
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which  h 


Dt  deacTiptire  of,  a  real  ca«  of 
9npiotiax^^  ^  ^'  ipealu  of  bimaelf  aa  a  crimioaJ 
Dondemncd  to  death  (htSanriiiui,  I  Cor.  i>.  9) 
iwitmiia  raS  BatiTOtt  ivxiifaiar,  S  lor.  I.  S), 
HidUtsd  pmdouilj  to  the  eaecution  of  the  ient«nce 
liwilti(tr,  1  Cor.  L  c),  rtaerved  to  the  condiuion 
of  tha  gamei  (irxirovs)  u  waa  uiunl  with  the 

TwtnU.  di  Pudie.  14),  and  liiiu  nude  a  ipectaele 
(WoT^ii   iyfr4i9iiinr)-     l.ighlExrt    {fjti-cil.    on 

1  Cn  i>.  32i  poiuU  to  the  friendllneaa  of  the 
A^anbi  at  a  aubaequent  period  (AeLs  lix.  31]  aa 
probaUj  iwulting  from  aome  wonderful  preaerva- 
tioo  which  thej  had  witnnsed.  Nen  wlected  thia 
mode  of  eiecutiog  the  {.Jhristzana  at  Rome,  with 
tha  barharocia  aggrmration  that  the  vicdma  were 
di^nd  up  hi  tha  >luri>  of  heaata  (Tac  ^M.  it. 
U).  St.  Paul  nuy  puaaihlj  allude  to  hia  eacape 
from  BUeh  torture  Id  3  Tim.  ir.  IT.  [Out.  of 
AM.  art.  Btniarii.] 

St.  Panl'a  epLitlia  abound  with  lUuiiotu  to  the 
Greek  contaau,  borrowed  probably  from  the  '  ' 
mlan  giitiiea.  at  which  he  maj  wdl  ban 
pceaent  UuriDg  hii  Grat  riiit  to  Corinth  (Conjbean 
and  Hovaon,  ii.  2091.  Theae  conteati  (d  l^r— 
a  word  of  geiKnd  import,  applied  b;  St.  Paul,  not 
to  the  fghl,  tM  tbe  A.  V.  bu  it,  but  to  the  race, 

2  Tun.  ir.  7;  1  llm.  vi.  19J  were  dividcil  iato  two 
cUaaaa,  the  pmicraliam,  eontiiting  of  boimg  atid 
wreallii^,  and  the  penliUilun,  conaiating  of  lea|aug, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  apear,  and  wreatliiig. 
Tbe  competitora  (d  i,y,*ri{itiini,  1  Cor.  ii.  3b: 
dir  Uk^  Til,  9  'Hul  ii.  6]  required  a  kmg  and 
aavere  ooune  of  piBTioaa  traiohig  (cf.  awfiaruc)) 
'yu^offla,  1  l^m.  It.  S),  during  which  a  partic. 
ubr  diet  waa  enlblod  (rirra  J7iicpaT(^ai, 
toHA«rvrA,  1  Cor.  ht.  as,  37).  Id  the  01ym]iic 
eonlMla  theae  pr«parMor]>  oeniMa  {uprfvuriir- 
fun-a)  ■^'tv'*^  OTcr  a  perkid  of  ten  monthi,  duriiig 
the  hat  of  which  thej  wen  conducted  under  the 
adperrialon  of  appointed  aSaen.  Tbe  eoateata  took 
pboe  In  tbe  pceaenca  of  a  nut  multitude  of  ipecta- 
toca  {wtpiKtiiiti/ov  pjipn  ftapripttw,  Heb.  xii.  1), 
tha  eompeljton  bdng  the  ipectado  (Siarpiiy^ 
*Jii,u,  ICor.  iv.  9;efafif^(rai,Heb.i.33).  Tbe 
gamaa  wen  opened  bj  th«  pocUmation  of  a  bendd 
{Kiifitnr,  1  Cor.  ii-  27 ),  whoae  office  it  waa  to 
pnidaun  the  name  and  countrj  of  aeh  candidate, 
aad  eopflcially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
Mfan  the  aaaembled  multitude.  Certain  eonditioni 
and  nl'i  wsa  laid  down  for  the  diffennt  contcata, 
aa,  that  no  bribe  be  oSend  to  a  competitor;  that 
In  Unlng  th»  combataota  ahould  not  laj  hold  a' 
one  another,  Ac.;  any  infringeipeiit  of  theae  nili 
(ttr  nil  nfti^t  WJiVp,  3  Tan.  ii.  5)  involred 


diaiiBalifled   ( 
faweo,  Bengi 


1   Cor,    i 


of  leavo  of  wild  olive  at  the  OlyiD|rie  gamea,  and 
of  inne  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  iithmian  gamaa. 
Theae  cnwoa,  though  perialiable  (ip9af)rir,  1  Cor 
ii.  25;  cf.  1  Pet  i.  i),  were  alwayi  regarded  aaa 

ii.  19 ) :  palm  brAiichea  were  oldo  placed  in  the  hand* 
of  tbe  ricton  (Rev.  vii.  9).  SL  Paul  alludta  (a 
two  only  out  of  tbe  five  eoiiteetx,  boxing  and  mo- 
ning,  Djoat  fi«c)uently  to  Uie  latter.  In  boiiag 
[wtry^n;  cf.  vvKTtiti,  1  Cur.  ii,  39),  the  haoria 
and  aniii  wen  bound  with  the  culiia,  a  band  nf 
leather  etudded  with  naila,  wliich  wj  innob  to. 


oreaaed  tbe  Berottj  of  the  blow,  and  imd— <>» 
bniiae  ioeritable  (iimdCm,  1  Cor.  L  c.  ,■  iwAwai^ 
ri  Avb  To'iH  iwar  rir  i-Ainw  fx'l,  PaU", 
(Jmm.  ii.  i,  b3).  The  akiU  of  llie  combatant  waa 
nhown  in  avoiding  the  blowa  of  hia  advenarj  ao 
(hat  they  were  expended  on  tha  air  (air  Itt  Upw 
Sipitr,  1  Cor.  L  c).  The  foot-race  (ipiuat,  3 
Tim.  iv.  T,  a  wivd  peculiar  to  St.  Panl;  cf.  Acta 
liii.  U,  Db  M)  WM  run  b  the  MuAm  Ur  OTotlvi 


Tb« 
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ian  It  tlw  other,  tkiog  tba  udM  of  which  m 
Um  nfaed  tin  of  M*t*  on  wfabb  tfas  ipectaKin  ■ 

TIm  nes  ni  other  from  ona  end  of  the  itaJiurn 
(fa*  ntha',  or,  b  Iha  gfouXof,  lack  ifraiD  (o  t 
Naita^-piKL    Tha«  owj  bt  k  hitoit  irfoni 
>n  ifat  )(aii\ai  in  the  ispnMoii   ipxrrit  ■ 
riAfunV  <1^  xi<'  S)>  Juki  bein);,  u  il  in 
tbt  ilutiiig-pi^t  uid  ths  fconJ,  tfas  (:«u  a  ;ik>  ■ 
tba  loan  ad  qaan  of  lh«  CbriitUu'a  coune.     1 
Judge  WH  jtatkireJ  by  the  goal  (nov^r;  A. 
"muh";  PhU.  iii.   14),  ■bieh  mi  cbEsrij  tIb 
tram  dm  aid  of  the  tlnJium  to  tbe  otho'.  lo  that 
Uk  mnMr  odoU   mako  Wrtight  for  it   (am  i,t 
U4Xvf,  1  Cor.  ii.  auj.     St.  Pud  bring!  viiidly 
Mbre  our  mlndi  the  euneatiMn  of  the  competitor, 
hiring  cut  off  Bnrj  encumbnuiee  {H-rirar   iito- 
liiuni  trim),  MpeinaU;  uj  ckoely-Httlng  robe 
[tlrrtpiirrimv,   Heb.    liL   1;   d.  Canybc*re  (nil 
Howton,  ii.  513],  holding  on  hi)  eovM  uniuter- 
ruptecUj  (Si^iw,  Phil.  Iii.  12),  hia  tje  axed  on  tbe 
llMut  gnl  (^DWKrft,  itiB^f.  Heb.  iii.  a, 
■i  It;  iwiaolMt  intjw,  Beogel],  nmiiiiidlU  tf  Uh 


Ireii  ti  fitrpofrSir  imiiT... ., .     ..   _ 

one  (gi'  i>niu»^i,  Heb.  xil.  1),  hii  JA;  it  thi 
compledon  of  the  oonne  (j^rk  x«(>»t.  A*  «" 
941,  tiii  enlUtioD  h  he  not  oai;  ncdie*  (fAnSar. 
Phil.  Iii.  131  but  aetiull;  gniapt  (nrvAd^,  nnt 
" If^mhemJ,"  u  A.  T.  PtdL;  tmXaSQS,  I  Tim. 
*1.  la,  IB)  Uw  cnnm  whieh  hid  bem  «4  siul 
iixiKtmu,  B  Tim.  Ir.  8)  fbr  tbe  lidor. 

W.  L.  R 
■  Dr.  HoKon  derotee  the  lut  of  hli  fcnr  ■■b]i 
on  tbe  "Uet^ibonoT  St.  Puil"  (Smdof  Magn 
BHt.  ISS6-T)  to  tlie  iUnitntion  of  Pud'i  bngaj 
dnifed  fitni  the  Gneli  g<un«  IJulj,  jip.  S83-e8B) 
He  remindi  m  Iliit  the  atlilctii;  gimci  of  Hit 
Creekt,  luch  u  "  wieetUnK,  boiijig,  uid  etpecuUj 
fbot-racee,  with  all  the  preiiminary  <niidn)t,  xilb 
the  atwmbled  and  applauding  niullitudet  while  the 
HHilal  mu  KOing  on,  wiih  lb»  formalily  tf  ll« 
henldt  and  the  itHcl  cbeervuiee  of  the  njn,  with 
tba  nniplrca  and  priiei  aod  tags  MDgntDiaCoM 


rw  of  3ia  CbtB  Flon  at  Boma.     (Itiiiil>aii«  ) 


it  tba  doit,  with  the  poenu  which  perpttaaled 
gnat  Tictoria  like  hrir-loomt,"  muit  have  lem 
»arj  familiar  to  I'aiil'i  thoughtj.  Thoogh  a  Jew, 
be  wa»  bom  in  a  fomgn  dty,  and  not  only  hibored 
for  the  nioit  port  in  plaoa  where  tlia  Greek  popu- 
lation *aa  predominant,  but  wrole  hit  letlera  to 
Greek  Cliriiliaiu  or  those  wbo  ipoka  the  Greek 
lui)n>*m-  In  aome  of  Cheae  eittea,  aa  Eptieaua, 
Philippi,  Athena,  Corinth,  and  Home,  remains  of 
tba  Oynauitiam,  far  trauning  tlie  bodj,  and  of  the 
Sladiwn,  or  tlic  giound  (br  ninniog,  an  atlD  lo  be 

Tlio  Giot-race  aupfilicd  man  j  of  the  fl^iuiea  which 
occur  ill  bia  ipeecha  and  epiitlea.  Uofbrtunatdj', 
our  ambiguom  "couraa"  (A.  V.)  eono 
of  (htae  from  the  readrr.  When  in  hia 
Antiocb  in  Piaidia  lActa  liii.  25)^0  Apoatla  apeiki 
of  John  the  Uapljst  aa  "  fulfilling  Ida  eourae,"  he 
meajia  that  the  forerunner  waa  haateiung  to  the 
tod  of  hia  appointed  ''race"  lSp6it»i),  and  that 
thia  race  though  brief  waa  energetic  whila  It  laated. 

^  "Gounc'^  bringa  out  a  aimilar  alloaion  in  that 
jMaago  lo  the  atrugiila  of  the  runner  far  the  crown 
•f  rictorj.     "  I  count  not  mj  life  di 


t  I  maj  Gniah  nij  race  with  joj.- 
'n  Heb.  xii.  2  givea  apcnai  prom- 
■aaiMa  to  me  tmmenae  cancounv  which  tlie  Greek 
■paelaele  oiled  together,  aa  vieli  aa  tbe  nrcexaitr 
^  being  free  from  e^trrj  hindrance  and  of  attaining 

kB>mlT  Riiiner'a  |fiie.     (See  alK>  I  Car.  ii.  21i 


Gal.ii.a,T.T;  Phil.tl.1S.)  IIh**  WH  ■■  tOaet 
among  thoie  emplojad  In  tba  anptrTiaiaa  of  tbe 
gamea  « whoae  builneaa  it  waa  with  hia  Titioe  or 
with  a  trumpet  to  tummoi  tba  competitm  to  tlie 
exciting  atni^^"  Paol  aacma  to  nta  to  Una 
practice,  when,  in  ipeaking  ol  the  poaibiiltj  thai 
•oma  who  hare  imtructed  and  warned  olban  naj 
loac  their  own  aouk,  he  aayi  (1  Cor.  ix.  9T):  "  I 
keep  under  m j  body  and  bring  it  into  tul|)ectkti : 
l«at  that  Ijj  anj  meant,  aiter  hating  beoi  a  bcnld 
("preachod"  in  the  A.  V.)  to  othera  (tXAaii 
Kiipifia),  I  nipdf  aliould  ba  a  eaat-awaj."  Tlia 
metapbor  in  Ihia  paiaage  (lakeo  flom  the  b«nr. 
not  the  runner)  at 
thought;  "go"  (i 
thoae  who  atrive  far  •>  a  comiptibla  (&ding)  ciown  " ) 
"light  [,  not  aa  one  beaUng  tba  air."  What  ii 
meant  ia  that  if  we  bate  leallf  enlovd  er  tba 
(.'hriallan  wajftn.  baring  now  to  do  *itb  dal!h.,ia 
rnmiidabie  autoeoniata,  we  are  Dot  to  trifle,  but  t* 
be  in  eameat,  like  the  pugiUat  "  with  whom  it  na 
nteiv  atriking  f^  atrlking't  Mke,  no  mere  pretenar 
no  dealing  oF  Inwt  In  the  air."  The  apo^  refcn 
not  to  outwajd  eOirrla  fbr  tba  adiancemait  d 
Christ'a  kingdom,  but  (note  the  cootext)  Ua  triumpt 
in  Hicb  one'a  boaom  orer  bit  own  peculiar  tint  an. 
leniptatiooa.  The  "  bodily  exereiie  "  of  whieb  Rai 
■peak!  with  to  moch  ditparagement  (1  Thn.  ti.  ■) 
waa  not  a  apede*  of  reUglon*  aantidam,  ifiiDsl 
which  be  would  warn  tha  telf-righteoD*,  bM  lb« 
terere  tnhiing  of  tha  body,  to  wlueb  the  albUta 
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iBd  eontemptible,  though  coveted  so  much,  in  com- 
paruou  with  those  of  the  works  "  of  godlineas,**  in 
which  we  «hould  '*  exercise  (or  tram)  oorselveB'* — 
&  Mrvioe  "  having  promiae  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
Aud  of  that  which  is  to  come.** 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  Philippi  may  have  seen  the 
rock  seats  in  the  hill-side  there,  full  of  eager  specta- 
!on  of  combats  such  as  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians:  "  Not  as  though  I  had  ahvady  at.- 
tuined,  either  were  already  perfect :  but  1  follow  after. 
This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  *' 
(Phil.  iu.  12-14).  llie  athlete  in  the  scene  which 
this  figure  so  vividly  depicts,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  race-course  alreudy  past«  and  thinking  only 
of  those  which  lie  between  biro  and  the  goal,  runs, 
as  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  {iit€Krtw6fi€ifos)i 
m  his  eagerness  to  outstrip  e>'ery  competitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  where  the  crown  of  the 
victor  awaits  him.  For  the  Christian  **  there  is  no 
kK^dng  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  energy  of  mind  and  body  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothuig  is  done.** 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  fight  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  V.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  m  the  foot- 
race, that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom :  ^*  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  1  ha\'e  finished  my  course  {ract) ; 
I  have  kept  the  fiiith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Ixird, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shaU  give  me  at  that  day  '* 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  ^*  The  rsoe  is  nearly  run,  the 
«truggle  is  all  but  over;  he  is  weary,  as  it  were,  and 
pants  with  the  effort,  but  he  is  successful,  the 
sTown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  there,  ready 
to  place  that  bright  wreath  up(m  his  brow.'* 

'l*he  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  Iredly 
made  in  this  account  of  Paul's  agcni$t\c  figures, 
x>ntains  many  good  hints,  both  for  the  preacher 
wd  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  speecha 
uid  letters.  The  subject  illustrates  the  dependence 
3l  practical  exegesis  on  a  knowledge  of  archaeology. 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  of  language  in  what  is 
iscribed  to  Paul  as  s  writer  and  a  speaker,  which 
b  not  without  its  value  as  **  one  of  the  small  col- 
siteral  proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistki.*'  H. 

OAM'MADIMS  (a^'T^i).  This  word  oe- 
sim  only  in  Es.  xxvii.  11,  whine  H  is  said  of  Tyre 
'<  the  Gammadiois  were  in  thy  towen."  A  variety 
of  ez[daiiations  of  the  torn  have  been  oflfered.  (1.) 
One  daas  turns  upon  a  supposed  oomiection  with 

*yp3,  a  cubit,  as  thcngh = etibiuhi</h  tnen,  whence 

the  Vnlg.  has  Pygman.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveyuig  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
tlie  towers.  Spencer  {de  Leg.  Heb.  Bit.  n.  cap. 
81)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  I^ares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second  dass 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term;  Grotius 
kold  j  Gamad  to  be  a  Hebraiaed  form  of  the  name 
iificon,  a  Phoenician  town;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 

km  Cappadooiamj  as  though  reading  D^l^J: 
Fidhr  {MUeeiL  ri.  8)  identiflea  them  at  the  faihi^ 
of  Gamala  (Pliii.  r.  14);  ana  Agabi  the  word 

ben  broken  up  hito  D**^t?  03=  alio  the 
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Mtdti.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  genera 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  (77<e«.  p.  292)  cod- 

nects  it  with  ^^3,  a  bougk^  whet  ce  the  snn  of 
brave  warriors,  Aaslsf  atbomm  nutar  eoedentet. 
Hitzig  {Comm,  In  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (Ueber- 
lau/er)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  m 
as  favoring  thb  sense:  he  inclinea,  howerer,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 

and  that  the  word  D^12l|i  in  that  passage  has 

been  suceessively  corrupted  into  Q^*^22127,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  gives  ^Aa«ct,  and  Q**l^, 
as  in  the  pnaeni  text.    After  all,  the  tendering  fa 


Bssia 


gg  as 


Castle  of  a  mariCtaas  people,  with  the  abfolds  haogtaig 
upon  tbe  walls.  (From  a  bas-relief  at  Kouyui^k. 
Layaid.) 

the  IJ^X.  furnishes  the  simplest  expknation :  the 
Lutheran  transhtion  has  followed  this,  giving 
Wdchter.  The  following  words  of  the  verse,  **thej 
hanged  their  shiehls  upon  thy  waUs  round  about," 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Kou3Uigik  (ttee  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  best  sense  u  that  of  *'  warriors,"  under  (3) 
above.  Thus  De  VVeile's  Utbtrsetzung  (1858)  Kn- 
den  the  word  by  »  Taffere,"  and  that  of  the  J^ 
cieUbiba^uePrffUilatitw  dt  Pari*  (1866),  by  ''de* 
braves."     Hi  diger  supports  thi^  signification  fron; 

the  Syriac  use  of  ^^^Q^and  its  derivatives,  in  his 

AddiL  ad  Gvien.  7%es.,  p.  79  f.  H. 

GA'MUL   (bsi&Si  [loeaned;  GeB.;  hence  one 
mature^  strong^  Filxii] :  4  TafjM^K ;  Alex.  VanovriA 
Gnmul)j  a  priest;  the  leader  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  sendee  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

OAR  irds;  [Aid.  rdp]:  Sasue).  "Sens  of 
Gar  '*  are  named  among  the  "  sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  '*  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  b 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  any  names  oorr^ 
sponding  to  the  two  preoedfaig  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  wheree  tht 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  dcrii-ed.  [It  mm 
deri\'ed  fh>m  the  Aldine  edition;  see  above.] 

GARDEN  (P,  nja,  nj?:  jrifwof).  Gar 
dens  m  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates, 
are  indosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted 
with  t-arious  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions 
in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  81).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  baiM 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (*^?3,  Job  xxrii. 
19)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Ijiyard  {yin.  4"  ^"^ 
p.  865)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scent 
which  be  r'tnessed  :  "  Vhe  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  pbun.  the  great  ruin  cast  Hs 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  *  the 
k)dges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers '  flickered  at 
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tor  Mtf  Aud  the  deep  tilence  was  only  broken  by 
the  Kharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watchful 
ftiards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds.*'  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  {itpofiturKdyio¥f  Bar.  vi. 
70  [orEpist  of  Jer.  70]). 

The  gardens  ^f  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
jesides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
II),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  zxiii.  11;  Jer.  zxiz.  5;  Am.  iz.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
ara  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Miahna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  {Kiluini,  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Rpist.  of  Jer. 
70]),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  lettuce,  muatard-pLuit  (Luke  xUi. 
19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
in  the  precepts  of  tlic  Mi^iiia,  though  it  is  not 
oertAin  that  they  were  all,  strictly  speaking,  culti- 
vateil  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  (KUaim^  i.  §§  2, 
8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  S>ria.  Pliny  (xx.  16)  says,  "  Syria 
in  hortis  operosissima  est ;  iudeque  proverbium 
Gnecis,  '  Multa  S>Torum  olera; '  "  and  again  (zii. 
54)  be  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  m 
'Judft;a  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  ro^  gardens. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericho,  calls  it  6  rod  fiaXtrdfiou  irapd- 
6*1*70$.  The  roMe-gardeu  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  {Afattserolh^  ii.  §  5),  and  said  to 
lia>'e  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  waUs  (IJghtfoot,  I/or.  Htb.  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually  planted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
fitMn  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
vianure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Goinath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B. 
./.  V.  4,  §  2)  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
dty.  It  was  near  Um  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  lltus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  Ms  retreat  (Joseph. 
R.  J.  V.  2,  §  2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
leside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
tged  olive-trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
oonnectvl  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
rJaimed  for  them.     [Getiisemamk.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  producUous  of  the 
fr'untry,  we  are  tempted  to  uifer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
earing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
liim  of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Fxel.  ii.  5,  6,  seems  to  point:  **I  nsade  me  well- 
«ateRd  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
itnili  ef  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
V  nm  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  med- 
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icine;  all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  !■ 
them  txees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fruit-beariiig) 
and  all  trees  of  q)ices  which  the  spectres  and  de- 
mons brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  was  fTt)m  the  waA 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters 
of  Siloflh.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  be- 
hold! are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants, 
and  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them 
also  for  the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to 
water  it." 

Ill  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  oeighLor- 
hood  of  water  was  an  important  oousideratkiD  it 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden,  llie  nomenchturi 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  th4 
name  En-gannim  —  »*  the  fountain  of  gardens  *'  — 
the  modem  Jen*n  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old 
Hebrew  poets  **  a  weU-watered  garden,"  or  *«  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,**  was  an  emblem  of  Inxtiri- 
ant  fertility  and  material  prosperity  (Is.  hiii.  11; 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graph- 
ically conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or 
misery  than  *^  a  garden  that  hath  no  water "  (Is. 
1.  30).  From  a  neighlioring  stream  or  ciston 
were  supplied  the  channeb  or  conduits,  by  which 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (IV  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  6;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  **  to  water  with  the  foot  ** 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  {Desa:  dt  tAiab.  p 
138)  descril)es  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
maimer  of  a  treadmiU,  the  men  >*  pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  k>wer  part  **  (Kobinson,  ii. 
226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  bo  described 
as  "watering  with  the  foot"  But  the  method 
practiced  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as  narrated 
by  Wellsted  ( Trav.  i.  281 ),  answere  more  neariy 
to  this  description,  sad  serves  to  illustrate  Prov. 
xxi.  1 :  '*  After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground 
with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  fedges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  cwiducted  .  . 
.  .  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaflk  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  orientol  gardens  — 
gardens  which  Mauudrdl  describes  as  being  **» 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  artwis,  or  anything 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thieketi 
rather  than  gardens"  {Early  Trav.  in  PoL  p. 
416).  llie  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ev«r 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  tha 
gardens  with  water,  leave  upon  the  tnveller's  ear 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jor 
dan,  p.  441;  Siddon*s  Afemoir,  p.  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  spedei 
(licv.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous oiactments  in  the  Mishna  to  insure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  fidd  or  garden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  sepft- 
rated  by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  heighi, 
the  distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  ihtm 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (JTiTatw. 
iv.  §§  3,  4). 

TbfB  kings  and  nobles  had  their  ooontry-liom 
sufimmded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  9  K.  ix.  ST 
and  thsM  were  used  on  festal  oocaaioiis  (OuA.  t.  1 


4bj 


torf,  Ux.  T. 

y  acfuleiitAl 

culncidencfl,  'Hm  gmrden  of  AhAvuenu  wiu  in  a 
»iirt  of  the  ptlue  (Eatli,  i.  6|,  adjoining  tfa« 
bnmgiKting-hall  (bth.  vii.  T|,  In  Babjlon  the 
zardnu  uid  orchudi  w«ni  iiidDaed  bj'  the  citjr 
mill  (Ujud.  /tin.  iL  2JG).  AUubed  lo  the 
baiiM  of  ^cwchiin  wu  >  girden  or  orchud  (!^iu. 
I)  —  "■  garden  iDcloted"  (Ciuit.  ir.  12)  —  pro- 
ilrfed  with  l«thi  ■•ad  other  *ppliuHiei  of  liuuiy 
|8ia.  IS;  d.  aSun.  iL2). 


M»diitad  with  .  Stimt)  w«  prntaU;,  u  ia  E^rpt,  Uw  lucioMui 
inriTulit}'  iie.  in   Kt  iput  ibr  the  cultintion  of  dUa  uid  ij-caman 
'  fruit-tnei  of  variout  kindi  (Cant-  Iv,  13 
).     SchroerJer,  in  the  prebee  to  bii  The- 


(cf.  llui 
mD''-lW).     Iti.pcB.ible, 


"panlee"  u  of  Armeniaa  ongin, 
garden  near  a  home,  planted  with  herua,  tree*,  uid 
flower..  It  it  applisd  bji  Uiodoiua  Siculiu  (ii.  10) 
and  Beroau)  (quoted  by  Joaeph.  Ant.  x.  11,  j  1)  l>> 
Iha  liunDiu  banging  garden,  uf  BabjloD.  XenqiboD 
lATui.  i.  2,  J  7)  dncribet  the  "  panidiK  "  at  Ca- 
IieDc  in  I'hrygia,  where  Cjnu  had  a  palace,  ai  a 
large  preaerve  full  of  wild  beuta;  and  Aulna  Gel 
Una  (iL  30)  gttta  "  nnuin  "  aa  tlte  equivalent  ol 
wapHturin  (cf.  Philortratiu,  Ht  Api^  Tgan  I. 
ii).     T^  sfflHr  ID  ehacga  of  luch  ■  doaaja 


B  ^mitiu  laidiii,  with  tb«  Ttaa^aid  ai 


VM  called  "the  keeper  of  tba  pandin"  (NbIl  ii.  i of  aisertaining.     That  Ihef 


■   31,111 


proceu  of  gnftin) 


D  the  m 


evident  from  Honi. 
.■vblbilioi 


vm  AuHin  were  burioj  in  the  garden  of  their  p«l- 
ue,  the  garden  of  Uoa  (3  K.  ail.  IS,  38;  h  Toti 
ntrriA  mipaSilinui,  Joaaph.  AnL  i.  3,  §  3).  The 
^rtinmant  of  gardena  rendaed  tbem  bmrita  place. 
"X  datotlon  (Matt.  txn.  M,  John  ivili.  I;  cf. 
an,  li!..  03).  In  the  dei^erate  timei  of  tho 
^lonarah J  tbaj  were  aeleetad  aa  thi 
tRNH  wonhlp  (la.  i.  39,  lir.  8,  li> 
■KB  if  Uh  Idol,  wen  probablj  encted  it  tbem.      |  - 


id  the  method  of  propagating  plant! 
by  layer,  or  cutting,  was  not  unknown  (la.  ivii 
10).  Builorf  any.  that  rCH  *^«'»  (Mi«lin», 
Bicairim,  i.  {  2),  were  gardenen  who  tended  and 
looked  after  garden,  on  conuderation  of  melidog 
Hime  portion  of  the  fmit  (Lkc.  Talm.  t.  t.|.  But 
that  gardening  waa  a  ipedal  mean,  of  llTdibood  h 
I  cl«r  ftom  a  praretb  which  containa  a  wanuog 


Lis. 


to  in  Job  iirii.  18  and  it  wai  AwMdiiHi  to  (raft  tnn*  « 

But  bow  6r  the  art  of  gardening '  tknnt  kind,  or  to  (laA  ngMablM  es  t 
ong  th«  Hebnwi  we  ban  few  nwana  ncMaUa  (XAu'm,  L  ff  ^>  ■>- 


■  of  a«» 
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SpUDit  nth  gpnenlatioru:  ^  Who  hires  a  gardeo 
Mils  the  burds;  who  hires  gardeDS,  hin.  the  birds 
ssl'*  (Dukes,  Habbm.  BUunenUse,  p.  141). 

The  trsditioiial  gsrdens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  iu  Ecd.  ii.  5, 6,  are  shown 
In  tne  Wadv  Utida  (i.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour 
and  a  ^narter  to  the  south  of  fiethlehem  (cf.  Jo- 
seph. AnL  Till.  7,  §  3).o  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the 
tradition  in  the  name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
thej  call  *'^Jebtl-tl-FwreidU!^  or  "  Mountun  of  the 
Paradise"  (Stanley,  8.  f  P,  p.  166).  Maundrell 
is  skeptical  on  the  sulgect  of  the  gardens  {Early 
Tran.  in  PaL  p.  457),  but  they  find  a  champion 
in  Van  de  Velde,  who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not 
confined  to  the  Wa^  Urtd»;  the  hUl-alopes  to  the 
left  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows, 
must  have  been  co^'e^Bd  with  txees  and  plants,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  *  peach-hill,* 
•nut-vafe,'  » fig-vale,'  "  Ac  {Syria  &  PaL  U.  27). 

The  M  king's  garden,'*  mentioned  in  2  K.  zxr.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxzix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  north 
of  Bir  Kyub^  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshapfaat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
LandM  of  the  BiMe^  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
icene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Hn-rogel,  "  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  "  {AtU, 
vu.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  §  4).         W.  A.  W. 

OA'BBIB  (2*n|   \leper,  FUrst] :   [Rom.  Vat. 

tiipd^l  Alex.  Ta^\  Comp.]  Tap^/S:  [Gartb]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
38).  He  is  described  as  iht  (A.  V.  *'  an  ")  Ithrite, 
9t  (pM  Jdhriten^  V*i>Ig>  This  is  generally  explained 
as  a  paiax>nymic  =  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  Jatrite  in  2 
Sam.  xz.  26,  and  that  the  readings  of  the  LXX. 
vary  in  the  former  pasnge,  *Eapcuos,  *E0ipaiof ,  and 
*E9«i'cuor*  These  variations  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  given  in  the  Syiiac  version,  which 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26  "Hi^l^n,  t.  e.  an  inhab- 

itant  of  Jathir  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ju- 
dah.  W.  L.  a 

GAUEB,  THE  HILL  OT?!  n??? 
[tcabbed^  Uprout^  Gesen.,  Fiirst]:  ficvyol  Top^/B: 
coUit  Gareb)^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.     [Jkrdsalkm.] 

•  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  fidling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  *«hoiy"  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  the  latter  times.  Ewald, 
in  view  of  the  meaning  partly  (**  scraped  off," 
"^bald"),  would  identify  Gareb  with  Golgotha 
(Kpayloy)  in  the  history  of  the  Oucifixion  {Ge- 
Khichie  ChiHttMy  p.  485).  Gesenius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  later  Bezetha  {Add,  ad  TheMaur,  p. 
30).  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  opinions, 
unless  Bezetha  was  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
thne  of  Christ.  The  supposed  Bezetha  is  now 
jrithin  the  city.     [Jerusalem.]  H. 

OAR1ZIM  {rapi(tv'*  Alex.  raptC^tr,  [rapt- 
(•!.*]  Garigin)^  2  Mace  v.  28,  vi.  9.     [Gerizim.] 

•  GARLANDS  {trt4fifULTa\  wreaths  or  chap- 
eta  of  flowers  which  the  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra 
drought  with  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
*rht  people  were  about  to  o£fer  worship  to  Paul  and 

•  Wllfain  a  ftw  ysan  this  vall«y  of  OrtAt  hat  been 
foX,  under  European  cultivation,  and  though  In  its 
Siml»)lrl  state  It  Memed  to  bo  sterile  and  almost  use> 


OARRISOir 

Pamabas  (Aels  xiv.  13).  The  garianda  wwt  k 
aJom  the  victims  of  saeriflce.  and  perh^s,  as  Ds 
Wette  suggeiU,  the  head  of  the  priest  hiaoaeU;  vA 
the  altar.  See  Jahn's  BibL  ArchtaoL  $  401,  ft. 
That  the  garlands  were  not  exclusively  meant  foi 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Greek  (ro^povs 
icol  OT^ftftara,  and  not  rovpous  iurtfififravs) 

[CUUWX;   DlADKM.]  H. 

GABLIG  (VPX6:  rh  cricopSa:  atUa),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xl.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  pbnta 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  b}  th<3  mixed  mul 
titude  at  Tabeiah.  It  is  the  AUiu.n  saUmun  of 
Linnaeus,  which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Cdsxni^ 
IJieroboL  pt.  ii.  p.  52  ff.),  a  fact  evid.fflt  from  He 
rodotus  (ii.  125),  when  be  states  that  the  allowaaoc 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  war: 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramid.  W.  D. 

GARMENT.    [Dkkss.] 

•GARMENT,  BABYLON IHH.  [Dbkbsj 
Babylonish  Gakmkmt.] 

GAR^MITE,  THE  Ol?'?Sn  [tlu  stmony 
Fiirst] :  [Rom.  Aid.]  rW;  [Vat  Aro^i;]  Alex 
Oropfu:  Garmi).  Keilah  the  Garmite,  t.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Taigum  on  this  word  ^ 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  tht 
fiunflies  of  Judah  (1  Ghr.  iv.  19).  Keikh  is  ap- 
parentiy  the  place  of  that  name;  but  there  is  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  nndered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivativea  from  the  root  ndtzab 
to  "  place,  erect,*'  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 

of  ol^jecU.     (1.)  MaUzdb  and  mattx&b6k  D^Q, 

n2^9)  midoubtedly  mean  a  **  garrison,"  or  ibr^ 
tified^  post  (1  Sam.  xiu.  23,  xi?.  1,  4,  12, 15;  2 

Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  HtiaXb  (3**^^)  is  also  used 
for  a  **  garrison  "  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "  colunm  *'  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  tUloB  erected  by  Smo»- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  eoirectly  gives 
iufdarrifjM  (1  Sam.  x.  5):  Jonathan  broke  in  piecei 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on 
a  hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word 
elsewhere  means  *< officers"  {daoed  over  a  van- 
quished people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6, 14 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13 . 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  ^ garrison"  fai 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  wsid 

(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7,  19).  (4.)  Mattaebdh  (nj*;*?) 
means  a  ** pillar:"  in  Es.  xzvi.  11,  refeniioe  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  piUirs  of  the  Tyrian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Htfodotus 
(u.  44).  W.  L.  B. 

*  There  was  a  garrison  at  Jerusalem  at  a  later 
period,  variously  known  as  the  acropolis  or  eitudsl, 
Baris  (Macedonian  for  ara;,  see  Wahl's  Clavia  lihr. 
V.  T.  Apucryph.  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (Joseph. 
AfiL  XV.  11,  §  4;  J9.  /.  i.  5,  §  4),  and  castle  at 
barracks  (Acts  xxi.  34).  It  was  built  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, snd  during  the  Roman  occupancy  was  he  ki 
by  the  Roman  troops  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  or 
moved  thither  from  Cvsarea  to  prevent  riots  dur> 
ing  the  festivals.  Its  military  use  appeuv  in  its  N 
T.  name,  the  wapc/x/SoX'^  or  "  camp  "  (Acts  xxi.  34 
37).    It  is  especially  memorable  as  having  been  tlta 


lass,  it  exhibits  now 
tetUtty. 


rngjaii  the  ttaifiB^itM. 


I  notlw  tba  loldicn  ia  tbit  guruon  oould 
id  bj  fligbia  of  >Uin  into  tlu  LDckaun  below 
iiUotl)'  luppreH  aaj  tumult  tbcre  ■hieh  niigbt 
orted  u>  lbs  officer  in  coioniaod  (Joseph.  B, 


shilianli  could  tnterfera  witb  an  much  prumptitude 
titd  racue  Paul  Eroin  the  furj  of  tbe  Jctriib  DHib. 
It  ma  from  lbs  aUpa  vbich  In!  up  inlo  thli  cutli 
that  Ibe  ApMlIe  uldreoied  Ihs  crowd  in  tbe  adjacent 


UiZtEb.  Till.  ISt  Poljh.  I 

fl  uaage  of  Um  mnd  "i*wta"  In  apcaJung  or  w 
goiemmsDt  of  CoDataiitiDopla  (Kar!)/  Trar,  f,  34S). 
(3.)  Public  markcta  (S  K.  viL  I ;  comp.  .Irialopli. 
£'$.  134a,  «d.  l)ekk.iMeh.iilLlB,  IS).   [Cmu.] 


t  (ACL 


aix.  i  S.). 


I  Turld. 


t  laj  iwirij  oil  lh«  ails  of  the  an- 
dent  fOtWm.  U  this  garriaon  (ai  agate  luppoae) 
traa  Klate't  jrmtoruun  during  hii  vnaiu  to  Jeruaa- 
lem.  it  was  thea  the  place  vben  Jeaua  waa  ai> 
taigned  betes  tba  Roman  trihuiul,  and  wbeoee  ha 
wia  led  alone  the  Ka  DuIpivm-i  U  t^l^tha. 

Tba  A.  T.  in  a  Cor.  u.  as  ipeaka  of  a  "  gar- 
rlaoo  "  at  Damaaeua  u  emploj'ed  to  prei-eiil  Pwil'a 
eaaapa.  But  the  ttnek  rail  {ippeiftt)  itatca  oidj' 
the  bet  of  tba  euttodj,  no.  the  niouia  of  11:  tbe 
goranur  "watched"  or  "guanJed  the  dtj."  The 
wtteb  <m  thia  oocauon  maj  bave  balongeJ  to  tba 
gicTtan.  11- 

OASH'UO  flQEtTJ:  [CMnp.  AU.  urith  T 
USS.  ISja^l  FA.'  rwa/iO  Ouititii),  Neh.  n.  S. 
Aaaumed  bj  ali  tba  leiicoaa  to  ba  a  TariatJoa  of 


•f  tbaLXX. 

OATAJH  (Dn3)9  [a  laUty  Au.-nJ,  Furat]t 
rv»*n,  raaei^i  Alex-  IroSa^  Toea,]  rii«(ui: 
OaiJiam,  GatJum),  tha  fourth  auo  of  EUpfaaa  tba 
■in  of  Etaa  (Gen.  xuvi.  II;  1  Chr.  i.  34),  and 
DM  of  tbe  "duke*"  of  tlipbaa  [On,  uivi.  IS). 
BTKiwbd(Cciiriu,adlDc)  tbeoaniaiaoHnpaiBd 
witb  Jodam  (^(  Jk^),  a  tribe  hihablting  a  pwt 
cl  the  monntaini  of  Shtrah  ealkd  Ultmah.  But 
in  thla  eaaa  tba  Ain  in  tbe  original  nima  would 
bare  baeii  dropped,  which  ii  nrj  nitlj  tba  cue. 
Ri^dlgir  (Qaaao.  Thtt.  ill.  80)  quota  &*Aft»  « 
tba  naoM  of  hi  Anb  tribes  nArriug  to  Ibn  Dntaid, 
UU,f~iO0. 

OATB.  (1.)  ~)^^,  from  i;^,  to  duidt, 
Qmn.  p.  14S8i  tvAij:  /wtto,  iMrotau.  *  ■ 
nO^i  from  nO^  K>  •¥*»,  Gesea.  p.  1138:  Bipa, 
wta«r  artHi»,a"doorwBj."  (3.)  ^D,  a  watlbult 
or  gatawaj:  aiKli,  rroBiiit'-  Hatn,  pnUt,  ('I.) 
?rJ^,  Cbald.  only  in  Em  and  Daniel:  oiA^, 
fty«:  aatHoia,  ybrea.  (6.)  fl^H  ftom  hVj,  ft 
jloajdiwia:  Geaeo.  p.  339,  a  iW:  fjpn:  mini, 
aafniat,,/i>r(a,  tba  "di»r"  or  Talre. 

The  galea  and  j^atawaja  of  eaatern  cilia  an. 
dentl;  bdd,  and  atill  Iwld,  an  important  part,  ool 
enlj  in  tha  daftaae,  but  In  the  pubbc  economj  of 
tba  place.  The;  an  tbua  aometlniea  taken  aa  rep- 
■weotlng  tba  dtj  Itaelf  (Geo.  nil.  IT,  uir.  SOj 
Daut  lii.  IS;  Jodg.  *.  8;  Rutb  It.  10;  Pa.  IiutU. 
J,  (otII.  9).  Among  the  apacial  purpoaai  Ibr  which 
thaj  wen  msd  maj  be  EDenUoned:  (1.'  Ai  pbuaa 
if  pablie  naort, aitlMr  fcr  bualDeM, orwt va  paopls 
■i  to  ooorana  and  bear  nawa  (Gw  dx.  1,  niil. 


B;  I  K. 
7;  Jer. 


ID  of  juatiee,  or  of  audienea  be  kin^  aail 
unhaaadon  (Dent.  xvi.  18,  xu.  19,  ui. 
1:  Judg.ii.  3fij  Uulbii.  1;  S  Sam. 
7i  Piw.  iiii.  a*. 


IL7;  L 


r.  U;  I 
Hewea 


^  ^ 


D 

% 

Da 
□ 

ieriflee  (Acta  d*.  13;  oomp.  9  K.  niU.  S). 
Rcgatdad,  tberelbre,  aa  poaitlraia  of  gnat  liupoal- 
■ce,  tha  gMaa  of  d' *  " '''  — ' 


eland  at  nighlUI  (Deut  Hi.  Si  Joah.  U.  fi,  T; 
Jndg.li.  40,44;  1  Sam.  uiii.  7;  9  Sam.  iL  91, 
'  -  -2ili.4i  Judilbi.4).    Iliar  ooatainad  cbwr 


872  OATB 

■UA  tk(j  WMC  tpplied  (!  Siu.  iviii.  34;  Ujird, 
Vm.  4  Bab.  p.  BT,  ud  noU). 

The  gil««ja  of  Ah^tuq  citin  wen  ircfaed  or 
Kjuan-liCHlBd  cnlnnca  in  Uie  nil,  lomtlimt* 
fiuiW  b)>  Biwert  (LATmrd,  Sintnh,  li.  388,  39S, 
VViiL  ^  £ai.  p.  931,  .)/unl.  of  Nil.  pL  S,  pL  40 1 
n  ^ta  Aajriui  bsHdiefi  in  Brit.  Hiu.  Nos.  49, 
15,  8R).     lu  kUr  Kgyptimn  tima  Uw  gitta  of  tha 


OATB 

toieei  from  tlta  Law  warg  inacribad  Cn  Hid  aMn 

from  the  K«mn  an  inHrilxd  over  daorwaji  and  oa 

doora  (Deut.   n.  9;    li.  liv.   12;    Hev.    ui.   Ui 

Mwmditill,  /.Vi;'^  TniT.  p.  483;  Laoe,  Mod.  Eg^ 

'    39;  liiuwolff,    rroceJi,  pL  iii.  c   10;  Raj,  & 

li).     Tbe  principil  gate  of  the  nijd  paluc  at 

lipohiui  Wat  in  Cbardiu'a  time  held  nord,  und 

•erved  u  a  lanctuarj  fat  criniiailn  (Chudin,  %ii. 

368),  ami  petilioni  wtre  presented  ti>  (liB  tovcnign 

'legate.     (See  Eith.  iv.  S,  and  Herod,  iii.  19U, 

)     Tbe  galewajf  at  Niiiuvud  aud  Penqoli* 

Baokid  b/  cclpil  Igima  <t  aoiiuli. 


tMnuka  w«iu  tfl  have  Ue«i  iuUnded  ni  |il:ice»  of  ^^d  ooMlj.  being  oi-erlaid  with  gold  md  e«rvi 
!SC  ni  lh«  |.ri„cipal  foriificatioM.  |Wilkin-|  (,  R.  vi-  34.  36;  1  K.  ---^  '">  '^~  "^ 
wo,  Jbc  Egm*.  i.  4(W,  aliridgro.). 

:ini'^.^s:iziz;s':irn":re>;-i:withi;.7:3v  ot  th.  g..e. 

Wcli.  uid  faiteiiwiwith  nieUl  b»™  (Heut.  ii 
JiuJC.  ivi.  3;  1  Sam.  wiii-7:  1  K- iv-  l^!:  2 
viii  5;  Nah.  iii.  3-15;  i-t  cvu.  IB;  U.  .Iv. 
Jer.  xlut.  81).     Gatet  not 
oC  courae  liable  to  be  Mi  on 
li.  ii). 


, 18).     Thoie  of  tl 

Holy  ITwie  were  o(  olii-e-vrood,  two-fca»(d,  and  ove 
l..id  with  goW;  ll™«  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  « 

;ll,  32  34;  Ei.  xli-  23,  24).     OT  -      

outer  court  of  llenxi'i  temple,  fi  were  Hj>«m  ".'■> 

.■old  and  lili-er,  u  well  •»  the  poala  and  linl«l«i  l"'* 

Ueautiful  tials  (Ada  Iii.  31i  *>" 


enij  (Judi;. 


OATB,  BEAUTIFUL 

{iMpb.  B.  /.▼.&,§  3).  Thii  gate,  whieh  wm 
io  hcaty  tt  to  reqoira  20  men  to  don  it,  was  an- 
Bxpeotedl}'  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  cijse  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B,  J.  vi.  5,  §  3; 
c  Ap,  ii.  9). 

The  figoratite  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Kev.  zzi.  21)  may  U;  regarded  an 
having  their  types  in  the  massi^-e  stoiie  doors  wbSob 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Sjiia. 
These  are  of  nngle  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  hign,  aud  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
and  below  (Maundrell,  Knrly  Trav.  p.  447 ;  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  pp.  58,  74 ;  Porter, 
DamatcuM,  ii.  22, 192;  Kay,  Coil  of  Trao,  11. 429) 

EgypUan  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  (^D, 
7udg.   idx.  27:  rp6$upov''  Umen);  the  nde-postb 

(nV^Vtrp :    oraBfAol :   vUrque  potiU)^   the  lintel 

^Spl{^  :  ^Xi^:  sigMrlMitnore,  Es.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-poets  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Anyrian  worship 
seams  to  have  been  disoovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nm.  u.  256). 

Hie  camp  of  the  IsraeUtes  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  *'  door  **  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
prssses  the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  ftont  of  the  tent,  which  la  *<hen  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviil.  2 ; 
Durekhardt,  HoUs  m  Bed,  I  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2  K.  xii. 

9,  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19;  Est  u.  21;  Q^^^St^?' : 
9vfwpoij  irvKupoii  portarii^  jamioru).  In'  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  ^*  porters,''  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  869).  [Curtain;  House; 
Templk.]  H.  W.  p. 

•  GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  iii.  2.  [Tkm- 
PLE  (of  Herod),  Ckiaien.'] 

•  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.     [Jbruba- 

LBX.] 

GATH  (na,  a  mnt^tu:  TtB;  [1  Sam.  v. 
8,  Vat  v*$a,  Afcx.  r«Ma;  viL  14,  'A(6fi;  xvii. 
52iit,  Alex.  Tat:  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  TmB;] 
Joseph,  r/rra:  Oeth)y  one  of  the  fire  royal  cities 
tl  the  Fh^ittlnes  (Josh.  xiU.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17); 
M.d  the  natire  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
ariide  made  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  seareh  for  tie  k>ng 
lost  city.  After  a  -aireful  survey  of  the  »>untry, 
and  a  minute  examinaticm  of  the  several  passa^^ 
''  Scripture  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he 
atoe  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
^cuous  hiU  now  culled  TdUe^SAfith,  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountuns  of  Judah ;  10  miles  E. 
)f  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E. 
af  Eknn.  It  is  Irregular  in  form,  and  about  200 
VI  high.  On  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old 
!asili;  and  great  numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
>p  tn  the  walls  of  the  temoei  that  run  along  the 
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declivities.  On  the  N.  E.  is  a  pnjeeting  tboaUcr 
whose  sides  appear  to  hare  been  scarped.  Hera, 
too,  are  traom  of  ancient  buildingB ;  and  here  stands 
the  modan  village,  extending  ^ong  the  whole 
northern  &oe  of  the  hill.  In  the  walk  of  the  houses 
are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  podestaL*.  Round 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  a'e  laiige 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xl.  8)  on  the  border  ol 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviU 
1);  and  from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captured  and  raeap> 
tured  (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  6;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi. 
2).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  AduUam  (2  Chr.  xl. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading 
frum  the  former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  **  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraun,  even  unto  Gath  and  mito  Ekron  *' 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TelU»-SdJieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographen  as  U) 
the  position  oi  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  con 
tradictory,  probably  owing  to  tiie  fact  that  thoe 
was  more  ^an  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  is  one  very  dear  description  by  Eusebius, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  "  Gat^,  from  which  the  Anakim 
and  Philistines  were  not  exterminated,  u  a  village 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis, 
at  about  the  fifth  milestone  "  —  Kt&firj  TapUyrSv 
iwh  rTJs  *l^^v0€pow6\to8t  W9p\  At6a'wo\itf  wcpl 
w4fi'wroif  4nififio¥  r^r  'EKfv09pow6Ktvt  {Onom. 
s.  V.  VtBBd)-  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now 
Beit  Jebiiti,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  hare 
passed  near  TeU-tt-HAfitk,  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  alwut  the  distance  indicated.  Euse- 
bius mentions  another  Gath  {Onom,  s.  v.  Geth\  a 
large  village  between  Antipatris  and  Janmia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions  abore  referred  to.  Jerome, 
who,  as  stated  abore,  translates  Eusebius*  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment  gires  a  per- 
plexing statement  in  his  Comm.  on  ICicah :  "  Geth 
una  est  de  5  urbibos  Palsestinse  vicina  Jndese  oon- 
finio  et  de  Kleiitheropoli  euntibus  Gaaun,  nune 
usque  vicus  vel  maximua."  Yet  in  his  prdhee  tc 
Jonah,  he  says  that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  natire  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  disf  Jmniished :  «  Ailarum 
Geth  urbium  quae  juxta  Kleutheropolim  sire  Dioa- 
polim  hodie  quoque  monstrantur.**  On  the  whole 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  eoRtradict 
the  direct  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  we  may 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  TetUs-SAfieh  is  iU 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  i»-as  exposed 
appear  to  hare  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  othei 
royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zeeh 
ix.  5,  6).  It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
scene  of  <me  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  tc 
'sare  his  life  **  he  fUgned  himself  mad;  scrabbkd 
'  on  the  doora  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  (aT 
down  upon  his  beard.'*  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  PhUia- 
tine  king,  and  had  Zikhg  assigned  to  him  as  a 
residence.  He  then  secured  some  firm  friorids  amon:; 
his  hereditary  foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  hi* 
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Mm  lOD  lebefled.  We  have  few  mons  itrikiog 
•nmplef  ^f  devoted  attachmeDt  than  that  of  Ittai 
Ibe  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xr.  19-23).  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-HETHEB,  or   OIiyTAH-HE'- 

PHEB  O^nn  nj,  the  wine^tu  of  (he  xtU ; 

and  with  H  loe.  HdH  71^21,  Joah.  xiz.  13:  [hi 

9  K.,  rt0xo^(h  Vat.  rtBxoPtp,  Akx.  Tf fl  AyoiSep, 
Comp.  rcuBt^ip,  Vulg.  GetJi  qua  est  in  Ojther ; 
m  Josh.,  r€fi€p4,  Alex,  reutftfo,  Aid.  TcMac^i, 
Oomp.  FeBofipdp,  Vulg.  CreM-AqtiAM*] ),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Ydfa  (Joah.  six.  12,  13),  celebrated 
M  the  natire  plaoe  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (S  K.  xir. 
25).  Jerome  says  {Proaem.  in  Joiutm):  *«Geth 
qiue  est  in  Opher  hand  grandis  est  vicuhis,  in 
sacundo  Sepphoria  miliario  qun  hodie  appellatur 
Dioessarea  eontibus  Tiberiadero,  ubi  et  septdchnini 
sins  ostenditur.**  Uei\jamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
eentiiry  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  %  hill  near  Sepphoris  (Hearty  TraveU  in 
Pal  p.  89).  About  2  miles  £.  of  Sefwieh  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hiU,  stands  the  litUe 
village  of  eirMe$hhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
gaining this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el  MttMtad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hq>her.  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-RIMTtfON    (]San    TO     [pom^ 

Sanate^prtas :  FtOptfifjuiyt  exe.  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
m\  Vat.  ^^6cf>(f^ul0y,  and  1  Chr.,  Vat.  r^Omp^y- 
Gethremtnon]).  L  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi. 
69),  situated  on  the  plun  of  Philistia,  apparpntly 
not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Kusebius 
mentions  a  rtrOd  lying  between  Antipatris  and 
Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  position 
of  (>ath-rimmon  {Onom.  s.  v.  GetJi).  But  In  an- 
other place  he  says  rtOptfifidfy  uuy  ivri  k^ivh 
utyiarri  kwh  oJi/ultfy  t0  Aioinr6\twf  hin6vTwy 
C4S  *^KevB^p6fKo\iv  {Onom.  s.  v.).  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  agree  better  vrith  the.  position  of 
Cvaib,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of  that 
assigned  to  Gath^mmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  (jath-rimmon  is  unlcnown  (He- 
land,  p.  808). 

2.  [*U$a0d\  Alex.  BaiOaa;  Aid.  with  11  MSS. 
BoiBirAy  (7  others  BeBadtf);  Comp.  with  3  MSS. 
ViBptfifuiy'  Cethremmon,]  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  tu 
the  liCvites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  IJCX.  reading  is  BcuOtrdy  [see 
above].  In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  Uilram.  Hie  readhig  Gath- 
rimmoii  is,  therefore,  probably  an  error  of  the  traii- 
acrilien,  and  may  be  merely  a  rqietition  o&  the 
lame  name  occurring  in  the  previous  veme. 

J.  L.  P. 

GA'ZA  (n-iy,  I.  e.  Axtah  [ttrong,  af€riret$\ : 
rd(a;  still  called  Ghvzzeh  or  ^Aztah:  the  form 
Gnvira  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
ind  Brocardus  mentions  it  as  used  in  his  day ).  one 
jf  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.     It  is 
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remarkable  for  its  coutinaooa  exIstKioe  uid  In 
portance  from  the  very  earliest  timos.  like  Damaa- 
cus,  it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  CSeneab 
and  in  the  A<*ts  of  the  Apostles:  and  it  is  still 
a  place  of  \ery  considerable  siie,  laiger  tiiaii 
Jenisalem. 

'i*he  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  of  Gaaa*  It  is  the  last  town 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  toa-ards 
Egypt.  £0^iri|  mKuro  &s  /w*  Atyiwrov  in 
^oiyiic^s  l6yTi  M  rn  itpxv  ''^'  ip^tiou  (Anian, 
/•^.  Alex.  ii.  26).  It  Uy  on  the  roaa  which  must 
alwa^-s  ha^'e  been  Vm  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  rr^ion 
of  Syria.  Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  thuu 
those  of  Jerusalem.  **  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  piovisicas 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert;  while  those  ooming 
ftvm  Eg}'pt  arrive  at  Craa  exhausted,  and  miisi 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew  "  (Robinson,  ii. 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaia 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong;  **  and  this  was  well  duddated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resouroei  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  h^pened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  U)  hi^pened  agun  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Selnicidce  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi.  40). 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see  1  Mace, 
xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  5,  §  5,  and 
13,  §  3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3),  and  after  his  death 
to  the  proviooe  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).  Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  vrith  war  end 
here.  In  A.  D.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  gefierals 
of  the  first  Rhalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the  crusaders  tock  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  pla4»  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templais.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sakdin,  a.  d.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traeed 
through  the  following  stages:  —  In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
*'  border  "  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Dent.  ii. 
23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "Aszah"  in  the 
English  Version.  [A/./ ah.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joi^ua  the  territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  be  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(.Josh.  XV.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  boM  it  kmg; 
for  soon  ailerwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
i*bilistines  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  uid(ed 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith 
standing  the  gigantic  efTorts  of  Sanison,"  who  dieil 
hoe,  Gaza  apparaitly  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  diy 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15) 
Solomon  became  master  of  '*  Azzah  *'  (1  K.  br.  24) 


n  •  Thb  A.  V  Jndg.  xvi.  8,  ImpUev  a  proximltj  of  hoar  sootbeast  fhxn  Oaa ;  fi>r  it  Osi  la  Um  ll^ 
fiaaa  to  Hebron  which  Is  not  tme.  nor  required  by  th«  dtreetloD,  and  Is  a  maritsd  eminsoes,  bstog  parllalt; 
Eebrtw.  Samson  carried  the  docns  of  the  city -gate  |  isolated  and  higher  than  any  other  point  In  ttir 
« tr  the  top  of  the  hill  '*  (MitAtn)  ^  that  Is  (not  be/ore,  \  borhood.  H. 

iBi)  Jowarl  BM>nm."    Thli  may  be  tha  UU  half  aa  I 
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1M  In  aft  t  liowa  the  -uat  UuulOc  oiUi  tin  I'bil- 
Winarcr  rvl  (2  (JLir  ni.  JH,  iivi.  fl.iiuii.  IB). 
In  tbew  f  .-Kigtt,  itideeil.  (Jau  U  nol  (pecirieil.  Iiii: 
tlxn  ia  litUe  dunM  thu  it  ta  implied,  (ii  i  K. 
ivlii.  S,  we  an  diilliictlj  talcl  lluit  Hoekiih  "  amoU 
Ihc  lliilistiDn  evtn  unto  Uu,  uid  lh>  bonkn 
tlimof,  fr-jm  the  hnnr  of  the  nicbinen  to  (lie 
tniced  citj."  During  (hii  period  of  Jeviih  faistorj, 
It  •Hma  Uia.  lonie  bub  ttuicaning  Iht  cunnectiun 
nf  Gum  with  tha  iDVaiion  of  Setirucherih  uis}  l>« 


ought  here  to  eompu*  certain  piia«gta  in  the 
pn>ph(t4  wbara  the  auat  oT  tha  Philiatlnc  citj 
occun:  ■umd]',  Am.  i.  8,  7;  Zqih.  ii.  *\  Zecb. 
ix.  b-  The  iieriod  iuEennediata  between  the  Old 
uid  New  rnLiiiiLiila  hia  been  touched  on  above. 

The  laasa^  where  Gaza  ia  nwDlioited  in  the 
H.  T.  (AcU  >-iii.  St»  b  fill]  of  liilereo.     It  ij  Ibe 
•MPunt  of  the  baptinu  of  the  Etliiopiwi  euuucb 
Vj  nhin  bna  JmjaOtm  to  EgTpt.    The  acadi 
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I  psMi^:  '  .Uw  and  gc  lawaida  ibf  epatt, 
lie  wk;  that  gotOi  down  from  Jemaakii  W 
whieli  ia  dtaert "  {woptiat.  taii  luattiiS  Aar, 
j|r  «*>■  -rii'  <(«Tii#oico«riu'  diri<  'It)!.  i«» 
,11  niar  oSm  ml*  tmiuii).  ban  ip™i 
I  much  diacuaaioii.  Il  ia  Jouliled,  in  the  fint 
luan,  whether  thej'  an  to  be  attributod  to  (he  aoge' 
<ir  lo  the  narrator.  Ilie  aolution  of  thia  daiibl 
depeoda  |iwtl)'oiiBiiul]t«(|ueBtiOfl,  nunelr.whathei 
olki)  ia  (o  be  referred  to  tlie  mad  or  the  cilj'.  II 
lo  the  latler,  the  runart  will  uitunU}  be  nndv 
atood  *a  SL  Luke'a;  and  Be  ma;  auppoie  thai  hi 
wrute  the  pMMga  juat  after  llie  b^iiming  of  Ibe 
.lewiih  WW  (a.  d.  S5),  irh(o  Gaa  waa  ai:lu:iU7 
daohited<Jaae]ih.  S.  J.  ii.  ie,{  D-  Otbeia  Moidd 
reler  ui  lo  a  paaaaffe  of  Strabo,  whsv  be  nm  Ui^il 
the  town  wai  Iftuuit  after  it  waa  taken  liv  Aln- 
luulci' ;  but  the  teit  of  SIrabo  in  thia  place  la  donl.t- 
fiil;  and  ilia  evident  |aee  above)  that  the  tiateiiii'ub 

Oaarii»t    ho    lilnmllv  Enirt.       "  *'  '  '    '  ~ 


>e  htemllji'  tnia.     Pampoaina  Mila  ipeali^ 
ai  "ingeai  oriM  «t  nuudlk  ailTwlnn," 


vhI  .1  la  laonUntDllj  m 
pnx  (aa  Jirome)  thai  th 
aid  thb  inaj  poaaihljr  Li 

nnw  eon^denUilj  morr: 


1  the  eicrnueliment  of 


the  citj  lo  move  it 
The  probubility,  howerer,  ia  that 
ine  woicu  aSiT)  taAr  fpi)fu»  lefer  lo  the  md,  and 
are  used  bj  tlie  aii^pd  lo  inform  Pimlep,  who  waa 
hen  til  Samariii,  un  what  route  he  would  t^nd  tbe 
jonoeh.  Beaidia  the  nrdlniirj  road  from  JemaaJeni 
bj  Kamleh  to  Unsi,  then  waa  bdoUmt,  more  h- 
lonlile  for  nrrtam  fArU  (iil.  38).  (iirtber  to  Uie 
■rath,  thiTHiiih  ile>>r>in.  and  tbena  thiDush  a  di>- 
■(td  cnnipanttiMcU'  without  tonma  and  much  ei. 
loKil  to  the  inninuimii  of  ppopir  IWrni  the  rtewrt. 
)V  nalUT  il  diKiusil  hj-  Kiunma    in   xtt  of  liia 


i:  fijr  Strabo  aaja  that  aecond  lolunia.  The  latler  u-iltcr  jugguia  ■  'my 
probable  plaoe  fbr  the  bapliani,  namelf,  at  th-  wila 
in  the  IfaJy  tl-Hniy,  between  FJeutheropcJia  au) 
Gan,  not  tar  ftom  (he  old  ailei  of  [A:hiah  and 
F«lon.  The  l«|caidarj  acene  of  the  baptlam  li  at 
Beil-$ir,  beMcen  Jenisdeni  and  Hebron :  the  (ra 
ditioo  hannn  ariaen  apparently  trom  the  o^unioti 
that  Philip  bimielf  waa  lnt«lling  •outhirardi  froin 
Jemaalem.  But  Ihoe  ia  no  need  lo  auppoie  that 
ha  went  to  Jeniaalem  it  all.  LanRfi  {Apoit  Ztiliih. 
it.  109)  gina  a  a[Hrltuil  lenae  (u  the  won!  f^f.st 
[See  Brth-zl'k,  Amcr.  ad] 

The  mndetn  (Jitiark  ii  aitiiated  partlj  on  ao 
.blong  bill  of  mndenie  hi  ieht.  and  parUj  » 


■r  gnmL.     The  rt 
tnipied.  bat  it  b 


>r  the  p 
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llure  an  ft  few  palm-treoi  in  the  town,  and  ita 
froit-orehudt  are  very  producUTe.  But  the  cliief 
fiBatiire  of  the  neighborhood  U  the  wide-apread  olive- 
grove  to  the  N!  and  N.  £.  Heuce  ariaea  a  oonaider- 
able  manufiActore  of  aoap,  %vhich  Chvzxth  exporta  in 
large  quantitiea.  [Ashks,  Amer.  ed.]  It  haa  alao 
an  active  trade  in  com.  For  a  full  aooount  of  neaiiy 
ail  tliat  haa  been  written  concerning  tlie  topograph- 
ical and  hiatorical  xelationa  of  Gaza,  iM  IUtter*8 
Ei-dkundt^  xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  traveUers  who 
have  deacribed  the  phoe  we  maj  mention  eapedally 
Robinaon  {BibUcal  ReMtareheg,  ii.  85-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  (Syria  and  PaUidne,  ii  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  aheady  quoted ;  alao  Thomaon  (Land 
and  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  hat  writer  apeaka  of 
the  great  extent  of  oom-land  near  Gaza,  and  of  the 
aound  of  miUatonea  in  the  city.  Both  theae  dr- 
eumataneea  are  valuable  illuatrationa  of  the  acta 
and  snflerfaigB  of  Samsok,  the  great  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  aite  and  niina  c^  Gaza,  aee  alao  Porter*a 
ffandb.  of  Syr,  and  PaUaL  I  962  ff.;  Sepp*B  Je- 
nualesn  u.  dot  heiL  Land,  ii.  522  ff. ;  and  Gage'a 
Trana.  of  Ritter*a  Geoyr.  of  PaUttint,  iii.  205  ff. 
-  II.]  J.  S.  H. 

OAZ'ARA  (^  T<L(apa,  and  r^  Tiiapa\  [in  1 
ICacc.  XV.  28,  35,  Alex.  Ta(apfi¥mv  (gni.):]  ^!"z- 
ora),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabeea,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
operationa  of  both  partiea.  Ita  first  introduction  in 
aa  a  atronghold  (hxi>p^fM)%  in  which  Timotlieiis 
took  refuge  after  hia  defisat  by  Judaa,  and  which 
for  four  daya  reaisted  the  eflbrta  of  the  infuriated 
Jews  C2  Mace.  x.  32-36).  One  of  the  first  stepa 
of  Bacchides,  after  getting  poaaeaaion  of  Judiea.  was 
to  fortify  Bethaura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel 
itucpa)  at  Jeruaalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
aaiue  namea  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  liis  turn 
recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the 
reaidence  of  hia  son  John  aa  general-in-chief  of  the 
Jewiah  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1 ). 

There  ia  every  reaaoii  to  lielieve  that  ( inzara  was 
the  aama  phu%  aa  the  more  ancient  Gk/.kk  or 
Gazbb.  The  name  is  the  same  aa  that  which  the 
LXX.  uae  for  Gezer  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very 
much  in  accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tuiea  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judaa  defeats 
Gorgiaa  at  Kmmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera 
(]  Maoc.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  ia  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  aaarcoaat — Joppa 
and  Jamuia  (xv.  28,  35:  iv.  15),  and  with  the 
Philiatiue  plain,  Azotus,  Adaaa,  Ac  (i?.  16,  vii.  45, 
Kiv.  Si).     [Gazera.]  G. 

OA'ZATHITES,  THE  OO^JSn,  ««»r- 
lAf  AttaihUt :  r^  ra(ai^i  Gojubob),  Joah.  xiii.  3; 
the  iihabitanta  of  Gaxa.  Elsewhere  the  same 
lanir  ia  rendend  Gajotbs  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZEB  ClJ}  [dedtnVy,  pftctpice]  :  [r»- 
(tffrii  in  1  Chr.  li?.,  FA.  ruiapay:  Gezer, 
Gtuera]),  2  Sam.  ▼.  25;  1  Chr.  xiv.  10.  The 
same  place  as  Gezer;  the  difference  arising  from 
the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent ;  which  haa  been  here 
stained  in  the  A.  V.,  though  diaregarded  in  several 
4her  placea  where  the  same  form  ooQura.  [G  kzeh.] 
Krom  the  uniform  practice  of  the  LXX..  both  in 
tiM  O  T.  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  JBwald  inien 
that  the  original  form  of  the  name  waa  Gazer ;  but 
Jie  fioBofiiatior  of  the  B    loreta  b  certainly  aa 
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often  the  one  aa  the  other.   (EwaU,  Otaeh.  fl.  W 
note.)  Q. 

GAZE'RA.  L  (tA  rdfypa;  Akx.  Tmm^ 
Joaei^.  rii  rdZapa-  Getervn,  Gagara),  1  Maee 
It.  15,  vxL  45.  The  pboe  elsewhere  given  m 
Gazara. 

2.  [KaCnpd;  Akl.  Alex.  FaCiipdi  Gate.]  Ouc 
of  the  **servanta  of  the  temple,"  whose  aona  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  Eadr.  t.  31).  In  Km 
and  Nehem.  the  name  ia  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (tJI  [jAcffrer]:  6  FcCov/;  [Com|>. 
r«ftf,  ra(ds;  Aid.  Ta(4p:]  Gtzez),  a  name  which 
occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46;  (1)  as  son  of  Coeb 
by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  aa  aon  of  Haran, 
the  aon  of  the  same  woman :  the  second  is  posaiUy 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  there  is 
no  neceaaity  for  the  aasumption  of  Houhigant,  thai 
the  second  Gaaez  ia  an  error  for  Jahdai.  In  aome 
MSS.  and  the  Peshito  the  name  is  given  Gaasn 
The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second  oocurrenee. 

GA'ZITBS,  THE  (D^n|?n :  rots  rafofoif ; 
Philuthum),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xi1.  9). 
Elsewhere  given  sa  Gazathites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (D|a  Idetouting] :  ra(4fi,  Fiffi^: 
Gazam,  [Getem] ).  Tlie  Bene-Gazzam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Nkthimim  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Ndi.  vii. 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  te 
Gazbra. 

GE'BA  (793,  of^  ^th  the  definite  arUcle  = 
the  hiU:  Tafiad,  [etc.:  Gabtw,  Geba,]  GabaS^ 
Gabte),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  with  '« suburbs,** 
alk>tted  io  the  prieats  (Joah.  xxi.  17;  1  Chr.  vi. 
60).  It  ia  Qamed  amongst  the  first  STOup  of  the 
Beigamite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Joah.  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  ia  given  aa  Gaba,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphaais  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause; 
and  the  same  change  occurs  in  Ezr.  li.  26 ;  Neh. 
vu.  30  and  xi.  81;  2  Sam.  t.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8;  the 
hst  three  of  these  bong  in  the  A.  V.  Gtkm.  Ir. 
one  place  Geba  ia  uaed  aa  the  northern  landmarii 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Bei\)amin,  in  the  ex- 
pression ".from  G.  to  Beer-sheba  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
and  also  as  an  eastern  limit  in  oppoaition  to  Gaser 
(2  Sam.  T.  25).  In  the  paraDd  paasage  to  this  last 
in  1  Clir.  xiv.  16,  the  name  ia  chan^  to  Gibeon 
During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  vras  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philia- 
tinus  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ^ected  by 
Jonathan,  a  fieat  which,  while  it  added  greatly  tc 
hia  renown,  exaaperated  them  to  a  more  overwhehn- 
hig  invasion.  I^ter  in  the  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rockn 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  bebw  the  garrison  of 
Michraash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  sonth 
and  Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5;  the  A.  V.  haa  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  thia  is  the  position  of  the  modem 
village  of  Jebn^  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Smctinit,  kwking  northirards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  r^ns  its  old  name  of 
MukhmAi.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
aituation  with  the  requirementa  of  the  stoiy  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaloaUs 
list  of  Bou^^te  ^owns  visited  by  the  Assyriac 
anny  oo  th^  road  throogh  the  country  souUnraitf 
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Id  JcraMlaA,  which  we  have  in  It.  x.  28-d3;  when 
lin  minuto  details  —  the  stoppige  of  the  heavy 
beggage  (A.  V.  *<  arriagee  '*),  which  could  not  be 
got  acroH  the  broken  ground  of  the  wad  j  at  Mich* 
mash ;  then  the  passage  of  the  lavine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

C' lodging/*  ]hb9=reBt  for  the  night)  at  Geba 
on  the  opposite  side — are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
south  banic  of  this  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  features  of  this  part  of  the 
eountoy  —  the  mention  of  Geba  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  significant. 
Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fbrtification  by  Asa 
(1 K.  XV.  22 ;  a  Chr.  xvi.  6)  is  also  quite  mtelligihle. 
It  continues  to  be  named  with  Michmash  to  the 
vary  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  **  Gibeah-in« 
the-fleld  **  of  Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
very  applicable.  [Gibeah,  6. J  llie  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  ftom 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,"  **  Geba  **  is  used  for  **  Gib- 
sah."  These  are:  (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
v.,  probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has 
*t  Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  ^the  meadows," 
ir  more  probably  «*  the  cave  of  Geba.'*  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeah  —  as  in  the  A.  Y.  — 
leems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
ourring  here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  Gdba.  (3.)  1  Sam. 
liii.  16 :  hen  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
y.  has  again  altered  the  name  accordingly.  Jo- 
lephus  (AnL  vi.  6,  §  2)  has  Vafia^y,  Gibeon,  in 
this  place;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (rcu/So/;  Alex.  Ttufiay;  [Sin. 
fai^ay;  Comp.  Fafid;  Aid.  Tat^])  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofames  is  said  to  have  made 
his  encampment — '*  between  Geba  and  Scythopo- 
lis  "  —  must  be  the  plaoe  of  the  same  name,  Je^'i, 
ya  the  road  between  Samaria  and  JcnIji,  about 
three  miles  from  the  former  (Bob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variaUon  hen  —  "  venit 
ad  Idunisos  in  terram  Gabaa."  G. 

GE'BAL  (b^l,  G*bal,  ftt>m  b^),  Gdbal,  to 

twUti  hence  7Q|,  G*MA^  a  fine;  thenee  Ju^. 
GtbdL,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary : 
fm  Ps.,]  r€/3«U;  rVat.  Sin.  N«u/^iX:]  Gebal;  [in 
Ea.,  pifi\iot:  CriMu]),  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  Pa.  Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  .Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Pbilia- 
tinen  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention 
of  Assur,  or  (he  Aiis>Tian,  in  the  next  verse  is  with 
reason  supposed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jevrish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreover,  with  the  name  of  Asaph. 
Now  in  2  Clir.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to 
•ncouraf^  Jehoehaphat  and  his  praple,  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
ind  othera  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  it  ia  unnecessary  here  to 

f!>  into  the  obscurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
yriac,  and  Arabic  verskms).      It  is  impossible, 
ttisrefore  not  to  reooguiae  the  eonnection  beivieen 


«  As  with  us,  Bavfesbbe  •» 
lta?by,  fee. 
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this  pealm  and  these  events;  and  hence  the  ooo> 
texts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  reconb 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Pialmi 
to  be  une  and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Ph<snicia 
and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed,  m  th« 
district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  bf  Joseph  us, 
Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jebosb 
aphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10-11), 
and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab  against 
the  Syrians  (ibid,  eh.  xviii.).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Psahnist,  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him.  On 
Uie  south  the  Eremites,  Tihrnaelitm,  and  Haga 
renes;  on  the  southeast  Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
mon. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoahaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx 
36)  the  Amalddtes,  Philistines,  and  Phcenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal , 
with  Assur,  i.  e,  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  fiom 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gebal  no  less  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  6)  than  in  tlic 
psalm.  But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekid  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants are  written  ^^Giblians"  in  the  Vulg. 
and  ^  Bibliane**  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  tbeii 
identity  with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  in  coimectiun 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  **  Kblus  **  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature—  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district.  (See  a  passage  from  Luciaii, 
quoted  by  Kdand,  Palcut.  lib.  i.  c.  xlii.  p.  2611.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Phoenicia,  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonia,  so  edebrated  in  mythology  (comp.  Ez. 
viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the  Giblites,  or  Biblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preemment  in  the  arts  of  stone- 
car\ing  (1  K.  v.  18)  and  ahip-caulking  (Ea.  xxvii. 
9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  their  industry  sufifered 
greatly  from  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  prats  issued,  but 
freed  the  city  IVom  a  t^-nuit  (Strah.  xvi.  2,  18). 
Some  have  confounded  Gebal,  or  UiUua,  with  the 
Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodioea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruina  and 
site  of  which,  still  called  Jebilee,  are  so  graphically 
described  by  Maundrell  {/Carly  Traeels  in  Pale$- 
tin€,  by  Wright,  p.  494).  By  Moroni  {Dizion. 
KecUi.)  they  are  accurately  distinguished  und« 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  become  a 
Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre  (Reland'ii 
Paliut.  lib.  i.  p.  214  ff).  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  Christianity  in  these  parts ;  and  e\'eQ 
now  funiiahea  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  calied 
JebaU  by  the  Aiaba,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  E.  S.  Ff. 

OE'BEB  099  i^^^  keru]),  a  name  occur 
*'ng  twice  in  thn  list  of  Solomon's  commisaariat 
oflSoers,  and  there  only.  L  (Na^cp;  [Vat  Alex. 
Tafiip'  Bengnber].)  The  son  of  Geber  (Ben- 
Gtber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  dlitriot  01 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {.AnL  riii.  1|  8) 
gives  the  nanoe  as  Ta$ip^s. 

2-  (ra3/p;  [Vat  M.  omiU:j  Gabect    Gel  si 
tbt  aoD  of  Uri  had  a  dialriot  south  of  tht  foniMr  - 
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Ihe  M  ]uid  of  Gilead/*  the  eoantry  oriir^n«lly  pofl^ 
low  id  by  Sihon  and  Og,  prob«bIj  the  modem 
eklka^  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes  ea«t. 
vf  .iordait  (1  K.  iv.  19).  Tlie  oonclusiuii  of  thn 
nxwd  a«  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very  uoaatiitriictory 
—  *•"  Hiid  he  was  the  only  officer  which  wan  in  the 
buid,"  when  two  others  an  mentioned  in  l-i  luid 
14.  A  mure  accurate  interpretation  is,  '^and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  land,'*  that  is,  a  superior 

(3^^3,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  but  used  s^aln 
for  SoWon*s  "officers**  in  2  Chr.  viii.  Id)  over 
the  three.  Josephus  has  M  8i  roinw  cTs  wiKw 
&pX^*'  awod^SctJcrOf  the  irdKtv  referring  to  a  similar 
itateuient  just  bdbre  that  there  was  also  one  geiioral 
superintendent  over  the  commissaries  of  the  wliole 
cf  I'pyet  Palestine.  G. 

GB'BIM  (C^^^n,  with  the  arUcle  =  probably 
(/re  ffti4Jie$  [rutenw,  tptiny*^  Kiirst] ;  the  word  ii« 
uneil  in  that  sense  in  2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere: 
rifififtp;  [Comp.  Ttfiifii]  OaJbim)^  a  village  north 
of  'lerusalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
mail,  and  apparaitly  between  Anathoth  (the  modem 
Anita)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated, 
and  from  which  tlie  fbrst  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeraUon  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib*s  approach  (x.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  us,  the 
nmmeratlon  b  so  orderiy  that  it  S  impossible  to 
entertain  the  conjecture  of  either  Kusebius  ( Onom. 
Gebiu),  who  plac^  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gophna;  or  of  Schwarz  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer:  Uie  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  north,  and  the  hitter  20  miles  west, 
of  its  probable  position.  EUlMUoiyth  occupies 
about  the  right  spot.  G. 

GEDALFAH  (rnVlJ,  tud  J^rT^lf  «.  e. 
Gedalia^u  [./fAoooA  u'ffrea(\i  ToUoKiat''  Ooda- 
Uas).  1.  Gkdaliah,  the  sou  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector,  Jer.  zzvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
bhaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezr.ar  departed  from  Judaja.  leaving  Gedaliah  with 
a  Chaldiean  guard  (Jer.  zl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  a  strong 
(IK.  zv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  AfU.  z.  9,  §  1)  of 
the  king  of  iJabylon,  the  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Iii.  16)  who  were  exempted  fh>m 
captivity.  Jeiemlah  joined  Gedaliah;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  reaort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  zl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  ss  might  be  ez- 
pocted  at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alised state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  chuacter  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  z.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (RosenmtiUer  in  Jer.  zxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  zl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (zli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
wnoae  officer  he  was,  —  all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of 
Ishmacl,  a  meml>er  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  AnL  z.  9,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  zzv.  25]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  purpose 
to  destroy  (Sedaliah.     Gedaliah,  generously  refus- 


•  •OaUad  the  "flist  of  the  seventh,"  1. 1.  month 
eem^  Sssh  viU.  19  with  2  K.  zxv.  26.  8es  Fute 
4m  Jmin  to  Beraof's  tUat-SHcyk.  tv.  887).    For  the 
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ine  to  lielieve  a  friendly  wamhig  whieh  he  reedstd 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  murdered,  with  h» 
Jewish  and  Chaldsean  foUowen,  two  months  after 
his  appointmetit.  After  his  desth,  which  is  still 
oommeBDMated  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (Prideanz, 
Coimexiun,  anm  688,  and  Zech.  viii.  19)o  as  a 
luitional  calamity,  the  Jews,  in  their  native  land, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Baby* 
Ion,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  Johanan. 

2.  [Vat.  rouya,  FaXoutcL,]      Gkdaua'iiu;  a 
liCvite,  one  of  the  siz  sons  of  Jeduthmi  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  zzt'  ^j 
9). 

3.  [FoSoAfa;  Vat.  -Acia*.  FA.  roAaScia-*  Oo- 
dt>Ua.]  Grdaliah;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Kar.  z.  18).     [Joada^ub.] 

4.  [FA.1  roAior:  Oet/tUag.]  Gedama'hu; 
son  uf  Fashur  (Jer.  zzzviii.  1),  one  of  thoae  who 
ciUMcd  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

5  Gedaliah;  grandfather  of  Zephanlah  tl» 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  W.  T.  B. 

GEiyDUR  *(rc88o^;  [Vat.  Kf  8aot» :] 
(JttUu),  1  Esdr.  V.  30.     [Gahab.] 

GEIXBON  ([Alez.]  ra€<»y;  [Sin.  Tfhrwp:] 
Gtdtroii),  L  The  son  of  Kaphaim;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  Vat  LXX. 

2.  llie  Greek  form  of  the  Hdnrew  name  Gidku.'v 
(Heb.  xi.  32);  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  oar  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Kliseus,  Usee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grtx:ized  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GE'DfiB  ("1^  [u>aUtdplaee\i  Tat4p\  [Vat. 
A0'c<  •]  finder),  the  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  zii.  13),  and  mentioned 
in  that  list  only.  Being  nuned  with  Debir,  Hor- 
mah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in  the  extreme 
south :  this  prevents  our  identifying  it  with  Gedor 
(.losh.  zv.  58),  which  lay  betwem  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the  low  country 
(xv.  36).  It  b  {xMsible,  however,  that  it  may  be 
the  same  pkioe  as  the  Gedor  named  in  ooimection 
with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  iid).  Q. 

GEDE'RAH  (rTl^jn,  with  the  articfe=» 
the  t/teepcitU :  rddiipa:  (tedei'a),  a  town  oC  Jndah 
in  the  Shejelnh  or  loiHand  country  (Josh.  zv.  36), 
apparently,  fiwm  the  near  mention  of  Azdudi, 
£k)coh,  dw ,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  **  valley  of 
the  Terebinth.**  [Klaii.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  ( OwomnM- 
ti&tn)  to  '» Gedour,'*  which  he  says  was  in  his  time 
a  very  brge  tillage  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  <» 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  botmdarte 
of  Jerusalem  (.^a),  near  the  Terebinth.  Nc 
town  bearing  this  name  has  however  been  yet  dia- 
oovered  in  this  hitherto  little  ezplured  district.  The 
name  (if  the  interpretation  given  be  coireet),  and 
the  occurrence  nezt  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gki>- 
KROT1IAIM,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  shenp- 
breeding  in  this  part.  o. 

GEDE'RATHITE,  THB  OO?!!?'?  l»« 
above]:  h  roBapalOdfi;  [Vat  tifii]  Akz*.  VaSn- 

character  of  Qedaliah  and  the  tragical  scene  of  yi 
daath.  the  reader  maj  ass  8tanlqr*>  Jnoiak  Wnr^.  I 
616  ff.  «. 
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m$t;  [FA.  Faiapai]  Oaaerathiies)^  the  mtive  of 
I  yknob  oiUad  uedflrah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
Sluftlah  of  Judah,  for  Joeakad  the  Gedenthite 
(1  Chr.  xii.  4)  wm  one  of  Saul's  own  tri^e  —  hit 
**bnthraD  of  Bei^jaioin"  (ver.  2).  No  oioer  ii 
named.  U. 

OB'DBRITE,  THE  Ol^jn  :  i  r«««p/ri»r 
[Vat  -per] ;  Alex,  o  r«Swp :  GetUriUs),  i.  e.  the  uh- 
tive  of  80016  place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal- 
hanan  the  Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and 
ijcamore  gro\^  In  the  low  country  {SktftLth)  for 
king  David  (I  Chr.  uvii.  28).  He  pomibly  be 
longtBd  to  Gkhkraii,  a  place  in  this  district,  the 
very  locality  for  aycamorce.  G. 

QEDB^OTH  (n^ll? = s&e^Mvtef,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article:  TcSSc^p,  TaXyipA\  Alex.  To- 
BilpMtf:  Gideroth,  Gttdervth)^  a  town  in  the  HhtJ- 
elah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41;  2  Chr, 
xxviii.  IS).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  GcuBRAH  and  Gkdkrothaih  in  the  Ust  in 
Joahnaf  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chronicles 
shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  dose  togethar.  G. 

GSDEBOTHAIM  (D^inn^r=  two  tkup- 
foU$:  Gedoraihaim\  a  town  in  tl^  low  country 
of  Judah  (Joah.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  woid  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  jcol  o/  ^wavAcir 
awnfs.  U. 

QSa>OB  OStJI  [a  waU\ :  Gtdor),  1.  (Pfd- 
l^y;  Alex.  rc8«p>)  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur 
( Josh.  XV.  58),  and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  Eusebius  {Onom,  "Gndur")  pboes  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  DiospoUs,  the  modem  Ukld; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iiL 
283)  has  discovered  a  JtdAr  half  way  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron,  about  two  mUes  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
site.     The  Gtedur  of  Eusebius  is  more  likely. 

2.  [rr3«p;  FA.  rc83«p.]  The  town  —  appar- 
ently of  Bergamin  —  to  which  "Jehonun  of  Ge- 
dor**  belonged,  whose  sons  Joefadi  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  ^  Saul's  brethren  of 
Ueiuamin,*^  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at 
Ziklsg  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).    The  name  has  the  definite 

srttcle  to  it  in  this  passage  P^^^iT^P :  ol  rov 
FtZdp)'  If  this  be  a  Bei\jamite  name,  it  is  very 
probably  cotmected  with 

3.  (recoup;  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  31,  Vat.  Aavpi  in 
ix.  37,  Vat  Sin.  IcSovp.])  ^  ^^*^  among  the 
ancesiors  of  Saul;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  **&ther  of 
Giheon"  (1  Chr.  viU.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  geneafegies  of 
Judah  -^  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 

to  *1"T3  :  rff8i6p).  In  the  former  passage  Penud 
is  said  to  be  '•  fether  of  Gedor,"  while  in  th?  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
^A.  V.  *'  Jebudya^  "\  has  the  same  title.  In  the 
Taigum,  Jered,  Gedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
paissge,  are  treated  as  behig  titles  ^  Moses,  con- 
fened  oc  him  by  Jehiid^ah,  who  is  identified  with 
Ite  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Suneon,  in  1 
€ta.  It.  89,  certain  chiefe  of  the  tribe  are  said  to 
^i*«  gunO}  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah,  ^*  to  the  en- 
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treooe  of  Gelor,  onto  the  eest  side  of  the  falcy  *' 

(t^jn),  in  seareh  of  piuture  grounds,  and  to  hsvs 
expdled  thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  then  w 
tenU,  and  the  Maonites  (A.  V.  » habitatkms  *') 
Simeon  hiy  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  different  pUoe  traa 
that  noticed  above  —  No.  1.  If  wliat  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the 
sooth  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No 
place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direcUon.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  (ws  rov  i\eti¥  r4papa;  which  agrees  well 
both  with  the  situation  and  with  the  menUon  of 
the  "  pasture,"  and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322. 
note).  The  "  x'ailey  '*  (O'ai,  i.  e.  rather  the  **  rev 
ine"),  fh>ni  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  i^ 
pear  to  be  some  well-known  spot;  but  in  our  pree* 
ent  limited  knowledge  of  that  district,  no  ooi\jeeture 
can  be  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  Nachal  (=  wady),  and  not  Gai^  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  Gerar.  6. 

GEHA'ZI   OTrp   [usuaUy  =»  Vpjj  •affey 

uf  vUioiif  Ges. ;  Flint  suggests  ftt>m  another  lui*, 
testener^  denier]:  ru{U  [Vat  Alex,  -fci:]  Gie»\ 
the  servant  or  boy  c^  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet's  messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good 
Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.);  obtained  fraudulently  in 
£lisha*s  name  money  and  garments  from  Naatuau 
was  miraculously  smitten  with  incureble  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Jorem  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunam- 
mite whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
before  the  king,  petitioning  for  her  house  and  land 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
yean'  absence  in  Phitistia  (2  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  R 
GEHEN'NA  (Pc^rva),  the  Greek  represents 

tive  of  Dbrr^g,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xL  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  Poi^ryo,  Josh,  xviii.  16;   more  frilly 

Dbrns  7.,  or  'm33  >i,  2  k.  am.  10,  2 

Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiiL  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  «  valley  of 
Hinnom,'*  or  **  of  the  son,"  or  *<  children  of  H." 
(A.  V.)t  a  deep  nanow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  wonhip  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  oflftred 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiil 
6;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  consequence  of  these 
abominations  the  vaUey  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiii.  10);  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  Uy-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  acconiing  to  bite 
and  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustible portions  consumed  with  fire.  P'rom  tht 
depth  and  narrovmess  of  the  goi-ge,  and,  perhaps, 
its  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter,  and  alt 
that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it  became  m  latw  times 
the  imi^  of  the  place  of  everlasting  puniithment. 
**  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the 
mouth  of  hell:  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  tht 
V.  of  H.,  betweei  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .  . 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna.**  (Talmud,  qrKv 
ted  Uj  Barday,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  90*  Light 
foot,  CetUur,  ChonH/ri^,  MatL  praam,  U.  2110.) 
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In  thb  tuue  the  word  in  used  by  oar  Uened 
Lord,  Matt  ▼.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiu.  15,  38;  Mark 
X.  43,  45 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  and  with  the  addidon  rod 
rvo6s.  Matt.  v.  2:2,  z%iii.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  -47 ;  and  bj 
St.  James,  iti.  6.  [Hell;  Hu«nu>i,  Vallky  of; 
TOPHIST.]  K.  V. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  tlie  book  of 
Enoch  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  example  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  the  Valley  of  liinnom  as  a 
place  of  punishment  fur  the  wicked.  The  valley  is 
not  namtd  in  the  passage  referred  to,  but  it  is  so 
minutely  described  in  cotmection  with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  that  its  identity  is  uimiistakable. 
After  the  description,  the  passage  continues  thus:  — 

"Then  I  said:  'What  means  this  blessed  land 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst  ? '  Hien  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angds 
with  me,  answered  and  said :  '  This  accursed  valley 
b  for  those  who  shall  be  iccuned  to  eternity :  here 
must  assemble  all  those  who  utto'  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  spee^^hes  agaiimt  God,  and  blas]ihcme  his 
glory ;  here  tliey  are  to  be  gathered,  and  tliis  is  the 
place  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  Ust  times 
will  the  spectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
just  judgment  on  these  for  ever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  mercy  will  praise  the  Lord  of 
glory,  the  eternal  king.* "  {Knock,  c.  27,  Dill- 
maun;  26,  I^ureiice.) 

**  This,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  NfUumat  Re- 
new (xviii.  563,  56-4),  "is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  belief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisis.  .  .  .  The  Judgment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  place  near  Jerusalem :  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  ui  order 
to  be  uithiu  sight  [comp.  Is.  Ixvi.  2-1],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  liinnom  below.  This  spot, 
it  is  quite  evident,  is  not  figuratively  referred  to,  as 
furnishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  invis- 
ible penalties  of  another  world,  but  litemlly  desig- 
nated as  tlietr  real  topographical  seat;  preciMcIy  as 
the  neighl)ortng  heights  are  taken  to  \ie  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect.  Ik)th  physicnl  and  his- 
t4)rical  causes  inclined  the  Jewish  imagination  to 
select  this  i)articular  valley  for  the  fatal  purpose. 
Stretching  towards  the  volcanic  district  to  the  south, 
t  is  said  to  have  emitted  at  times  a  smoke  which 
uetrayed  subterranean  fires,  and  which  would  re- 
ceive from  tlie  Jew  the  same  penal  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  AsphalUte  basui.  And  as  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  received  the  curse  of  the 
piuphets  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31-33, 
lix.  6-7,  xxxii.  35;  Is.  xxiv.  15,  23)." 

For  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  subject,  see  DiU- 
mann*8  note  {Das  Buck  I/tnochy  pp.  131,  132),  luid 
«mip.  JCnoch,  cc.  xc.  20,  27,  liv.  1,  2.  hi.  3,  4  (or 
Ixxxix.  34-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  Uurence's 
transUtion).  Tlie  conception  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  b€«n,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messianic 
jndgment  the  wicked  would  be  gathered  in  the 
^'allev  of  Hinnom  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous, 
where*  the  earth  woiihl  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ft'lUiwers  of  Komh  (Num.  xvi.  30).  and  receive 
Ihem  into  the  fiery  lake  l)eneath.  From  this  con- 
G^Uon  of  *'  the  accursed  valley  *'  as  the  gate  of 
bJl,  the  transfer  of  the  name  Gehenna  to  the  place 
if  inuiishment  itself  (comp.  the  Ijttbi  Avermu) 
a-ss  CMy  and  natural.  Jtihnnnam  is  the  eurrent 
Anbio  IM1D6  for  bell,  as  Gekumam  is  in  the  Tar- 
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giUDj  and  the  Tafanud  (soe  Buxt  Lex.  TVeAh.  «oi 
395,  and  Lightfoot  and  VVeUtein  on  Matt  t.  V^ 
See  also  jEHosHAriUT,  Vaujcy  or.  A 

GELI'LOTH   (nhVbj    [cii-cfc,    circuU] 

ra\t\^ ;  Akx.  AtoXXiXsvO.  as  if  the  defmite  ariick 
had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word 
ad  tumtdcm)^  a  place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Be^jamii 
(Josh.  xvilL  17).  The  boundary  went  (torn  Fn- 
shemeah    towards    Gelik>th,    which    was    ^ovet 

against"  (1133}  the  aaoent  of  Ai>i;mmim.  l\ 
the  deacription  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah. 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  of 
Bei\)aaiin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Geliloth 
with  the  same  specificalion  as  **over  against** 

(njj)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xt.  7^. 
The  name  Geliloth  never  oocura  again  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  therefore  seems  probiU>le  that  GUgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jor* 
dan  valley  are  obtained  through  the  bills  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jenebo, 
along  which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to 
have  run;  and  it  b  very  possible  that,  from  the 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one 
of  these  gaps  in  the  dbtance,  **  o^'er  against  '*  the 
spectator,  and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  whieh  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geiilnth  does  not  again  appear  in 
the  A.  v.,  it  b  found  in  the  ori^nal  beariing  a  pe> 
culiar  topographical  sense.  The  foUowing  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  8.  4  ^ 
(1st  edit.)  §  13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  point  :    "  This  word  b  derived  from  a  ro(.«t 

bb|,  '  to  roU*  (Gesen.  The*,  p.  287  6.).  Of  Uie 
five  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are 
in  the  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Joah. 
xiii.  2, « All  the  bwders  of  the  Philbtines '  (5pia); 
Joel  iii.  4,  *  All  the  coasts  of  Palestine  *  (roAiAoia 
aAAo^^Xwf^);  and  three  specially  relate  io  the 
course  of^  the  Jordan:  Josh.  xxiL  10,  11,  *Thc 
boitUrt  of  Jordan'  (FoXoikS  tow  'lop8(£reM);  Ea. 
xlvii.  8,  *  The  east  cowUry'  {tU  r^v  roXiXoior). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  b  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  ^linka,* 
which  has  both  Use  meanmgs  of  Geliloth,  beii^ 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  Gelifeth  b  distinguished  from  Cicoar^ 
which  will  rather  mean  the  circfe  of  vegetation  or 
dwellings  gatha«d  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of 
the  river." 

It  will  not  be  overk>okod  that  the  place  Cteliloth, 
noticed  above,  b  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

GEMALXI  (  t99  [eamelrowntr  or  eamtl' 
keejxrr}:  TofuiKl;  [Vat  Toftat:]  GtnudU),  th« 
fiither  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  ^  ruler  '*  {Na*i)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  laud  of  Ganaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMAltr AH  (n^"^n|  {JthomU  reqmt«$\ . 

TatiaplasX  [Vat  vr.  10,  il,*-p€r:]=  Gnmar%a») 
1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of  Mi 
chaiah.     He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  froc 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  MI 
chaelb)  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  propiiec] 
in  the  eara  of  all  the  people,  b.  a  606  (Jer.  xnnd 
[10-12,  95]).    Gemariah  with  the  other. 
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Um  Dinne  mewige  with  terror  but  wUoout 
ft  agn  of  rapeotAiMy. .  though  {^emaridth  joined  two 
othcn  in  intreating  Idng  Jdioiakim  to  forbear  de- 
itioying  the  roU  wliich  tliey  had  taken  from  Banich. 
2.  Son  of  llUkiah,  being  sent  u.  c.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Ne)iuchadnezzar  at 
Babylon,  was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xziz.)'  W.  T.  B. 

OEMS.     [Stones,  Pkeciuub.] 

GENEALOGY  (rwtaJioyla),  UteraUy  the  set 
^r  art  of  the  yf¥ta\6yosi  *•  ^«  o^  ^^  who  treats 
oi  birth  and  £Eumly,  and  reckons  descents  and  gen- 
emttons.  Hence  by  an  easy  tnmsition  it  is  often 
(ULe  laropia)  used  of  the  docwnent  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.    In  H^rew 

tho  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is   "^SP 

trn^n,  and  niiVvi  'n^Q* "  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^« 

geoerations; "  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were, 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pres^on  tiften  ectended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where 
*•  the  book  of  the  genention  of  Jesus  Christ  *'  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  that  Gospel. 
So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,*'  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1, 
xi.  10,  87,  nv.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  3,  are 
other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  pas- 
sages seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo- 
ries from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Sonitic  races.  The  earliest 
Greek  histories  wen  also  genealogies.  Thm  the 
histories  of  Acuailaus  <^  Aigos  and  of  Hecata^us  of 
Uiletus  were  entitled  Vw^eiKoyiah  and  the  frag- 
mente  remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampeacus, 
and  HeUanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,^  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pa;^  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymie  in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
ss  Heradids,  AlcnuBonidie,  Ac.^  the  Usts  of  priesU, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  I^  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere;  the  hered- 
itary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Uran- 
ehidte,  Eumolpids,  Ac.,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  tribes,/ratr*iB,  and  ydrri,  and  the  existence  of 
the  </t5e,  the  gent,  ana  the  famiUa  among  the 
Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  Use  Saxon  fiunilies  using 
a  common  patronymic,  and  thttr  royal  genealc^es 
running  back  to  Uie  Teutonic  gods,  these  are  among 
the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  the 
stixMig  fiuuily  and  genealogiod  instinct  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  IsraeUtes,  it 
will  lie  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  regards  their  kings  and  prieste,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion for  geiietilogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned 
by  LAyarJ  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
aUention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
eotin  accordance  with  the  maimers  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  Und  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  succesHiveiy,  and  the 

'  'Oora  'EAAcMiroc  'AxovirtAay  irt^l  rwr  ytrcoAffywr 
h»Mt9^tflKW  (Joseph,  r.  Apion.  i.  3). 

^  Jol.  Afrioaaus,  in  hfs  £^.  to  A  ufv/a,  expressly 
nvmiMis  that  the  ancient  geoealoflcal  rscov^*  at  Jcm- 
ineladtd  thoar  «ho  were  dssrsaded  from  jiroiis 
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separation  of  the  Israelites  horn  the  GentUt  wona; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  tnm  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priesA- 
hood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emolumento; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  laiid 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  toe  tribes,  fismiliefc, 
and  houses  of  lathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per> 
haps  any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  exbtenoe  of  fiunily  roerooin 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  proliably  in- 
debted for  the  goiealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen 
X.,  xi,  Ac.,  indicate  tiie  continuance  of  the  same 
system  m  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
hiam.     But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (Q^CCr^r^t 

or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Nnm.  i.  18,  ib^HTl) 

was  much  Airther  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
(ieu.  xlvi.  we  h»»«.  mi  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacobus  going 
down  to  Eg)'pt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
NVhen  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  mouth  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, <*  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
(athers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  ^by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fiithers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,**  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  ad«Ied,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divis- 
ions they  pitohed  their  tento,  and  m&iched,  and 
o^rsd  their  gifts  and  otferings.  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  tliey  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marriage,  or  servi- 
tude, or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons 
not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  sucli  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  ss 
bebnging  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  prop 
erty  within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  per 
formed  under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  fam  lies. 
Nobody  supposes  that  all  the  Oimelii,  or  all  the 
Campbdls,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  ss  were  de 
scended  from  the  twelve  patriarchs.^  The  tribe  of 
I.<evi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Script 
ure  genealogies,  as  e.  g.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 

lytes,  and  ytMpM,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  ttom 
the  patrlafehs.  The  registeri  In  Bnra  and  Nehamkh 
Include  the  Nethinfm,  and  the  ehiadrso  of  8e^ 
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8i|pib,  «sd  the  aoDA  of  Bephaiah,  Ac.,  in  1  Chr. 
111.  il,  it  is  quite  dear  that  birth  waa  not  the 
groond  of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective 
tribeB.  [Bkchkk;  Calkb.]  However,  birth  was, 
and  oonUnued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  tlie  jhundaHon  of  all  the  Jewish 
or^iiaation,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  nuurked  by  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
iiahed  the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests 
and  liCvites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Kehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
oonoeming  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Heeddah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  had  fallen  into  diouse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  geneak)giefl.  This 
appean  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  Hezeikiah*s  reign  [Az< 
AKiAif,  5],  fh>m  the  expression  **  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies  **  (1  Chr.  iz.  1),  immedi- 
ately following  geneafogies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  zxxi.  16-19  prov- 
ing that,  as  r^ards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  Heeekiah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  ind- 
dentally  from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scrilNSB,  who  woijdd  be  equally  useful  in  transcrib- 
ing genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erbs. So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as  a  good  kim;,  we 
find  a  geiiealt^cal  reckoning  of  the  Reuhenites  (1 
Chr.  V.  17),  prubably  in  connection  with  Jotham^s 
wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Captivity  firom 
Uabylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  tills  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi.;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19;  and 
yet  more  (Ustinctly  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
manner  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  hibored  so  zealously  to 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  geneak)gy,'*  Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract 
of  this  census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  £ar  at 
least  as  the  priests  and  Leviles  were  coooemed,  we 
feam  from  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
later  to  presene  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
of  the  apocrypha]  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17, 
xiv.  2:),  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  Ac. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birtii  of  Christ,  we 
have  a  striking  incidental  proof  o''  the  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fiict  that 
Then  AugUNtus  ordered  the  caisus  of  the  empire  to 
lie  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  prorince  of  Syria  immedi- 
atdy  went  each  one  to  his  0¥m  city,  t.  e.  (as  is 
dear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  dty  of 
David  \  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  finmily,  and 
btlier's  house  bdonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
•ntnnleted,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
•ensusns  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israd  and  Judah. 
Anothei  |iroof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord*s  geo- 
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ealogy  in  tmo  fimm  as  given  by  St  Hafthiw  mi 
St.  Luke.  [GKMSAiiDOY  OF  CiiRiST.J.  The  bmii- 
tion  of  Zachariaa,  as  **  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  o* 
Elizabeth,  as  **  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,**  and  ol 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phauud,  aa  *'  of  the  tribe 
of  Aaer,*'  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thiqg. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expresdy  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
lliere,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  **  not  onl} 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  ci  the  priests,  but  trom  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  **  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  fh>m  the  Asnionean  sov 
ereigns,  he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  geneak)g}- 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  hi  the  public  tables  *' 
{iy  reus  irffUMrlats  Z^Krots  iuf«sy(yp€tfifi4priw)'i 
and  again,  Contr.  Ajtion  i.  §  7,  he  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  \erify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at 
Jerusalem;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wan 
of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to 
make  new  genealogi<»l  tables  finom  the  old  ones, 
and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisonen,  as  all  soch  mn 
deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  finibcr 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  suooesnv«  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  ail  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  geuealogioal 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destnietaoii 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  tukl  by  Africanos  oonoeming  tha 
destruetion  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  K«rod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleiiess  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  different  flEmiilies  were  traced  np 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  fu^  proadytes,  or 
the  yu&peu  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's 
causing  Uiese  genealogies  to  lie  burnt,  only  a  fiew 
of  the  more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  {urivate  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
gmealogies  from  memory,  or  from  the  books  ot 
chronicles,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 
own  lineage  —  among  whom  he  says  were  the 
Desposyni,  or  brethr»i  of  our  Lord,  from  whom 
was  said  to  be  derived  the  sdieme  (givea  by  Afri- 
canns)  for  reconciling  the  two  geneak^es  of  Christ 
But  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  roisters  of 
the  Jewish  trities  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  sunived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  mdeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  le»m  too  firom  Benjamin  of  Tudek, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  Capiitity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  detioent  to  Dnvid,  and  be  al* 
names  others,  e.  g.  K.  (^alonymon,  **  a  descendant 
of  the  bouiM!  of  Darid,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree.*' 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  K.  Kleazar  Beii  Tsemach,  *<  wim 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophe^ 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  snug 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,'*  ib.  p.  100,  Jkt. 
He  also  mentions  descendance  of  the  tribes  of  Dmi. 
Zabulon,  and  Naphtali,  among  the  moun'ains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  wss  of  the  tribe  -f  Loii 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  the 

Hebrew  ni2H  tZMl,  dalmed  desoent  Ihrn  HIM 
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kf  BAyknitaHf  of  whom  it  is  mid  that  a  genealogiy, 
>Niiid  at  Jeniialem,  declared  hui  fl(^<ceiit  fruni  1  )avid 
and  Ahital.  Others,  bowe\'(T,  traoe«l  his  descent 
iW>m  Rei\jiiniin,  and  from.  David  only  thn»i4ch  a 
daughter  of  Sbephatiah«  (Wolf,  B.  //.  iv.  .m). 
But  however  tradition  may  bave  pn6ier>'eci  for  a 
while  troe  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  iictitious  one^,  after  the  deftructioii  of 
Jenualon,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
l^nealogiad  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  wu  with  the  tenure  of  the 
kind  on  the  one  hand,  and  inth  the  peculiar  priv- 
Leges  of  the  houses  of  David  and  Ijevi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  foiled  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
firom  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  prouiiiie  to 
David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  ri(;ht 
hsind  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  coanje 
09  much  mcnre  fully  illustrated  from  Kabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  .lewish  national 
mind.'*  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewbh  genealogical  records  are 
of  great  importance  with  a  >iew  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  sera  how  erroneous 
'  a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
'*  sons  **  <^  such  or  such  a  patriareh,  or  chief  &ther, 
must  necessarily  be  his  v^  children.  Just  as  in 
the  very  first  di>ision  into  tribes  Manasseh  and 
Ephr^m  were  numbered  with  thdr  uncks,  as  if 
they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xhriii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  diflferent  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  sid<^  as  heads  of  fiunilies  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  theur  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Bklah],  and  Ex.  vL  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
ss  heads,  with  their  fiUher,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  bmily  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
fkther.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  diffovnt  divisions 
trom  one  drawn  up  at  an  eariier.  Compare,  e.  g.^ 
the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel*s  time 
(Neh.  xu.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxlv.).<^  The  same  principle  must  be  home 
in  mind  in  interpreting  any  peiticular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
eesBion  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
of  tribe  or  fiunily,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
fiithor  and  son.<'  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions  as  would  indicate  firom  what  chief  houses  the 
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person  demended.  In  cases  when  a 
common  the  fiiUier's  name  would  be  added  for  dis 
tinctioii  only.  Hiese  reasons  would  be  well  under 
stood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  diiiioult  noa 
to  ascertain  them  positively,  llius  in  the  pedigree 
of  ^^ra  (hlzr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would  seem  that  lioth 
Seraiah  and  Asariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  his  identity 
is  *^^Mt«i«^  by  the  addiUon  ''  the  son  of  Shallum  ** 
(1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is  Zaiok,  the 
priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of  this  16 
courses,  spmqg  firom  Eleasar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  ftom  this  /adok  to  Aaron.  But 
tlien  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  cauUon  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  they  are  in^-aluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  neoessar}'  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  dther  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  bttug  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circumstanoe 
defbies  the  several  relationships,  or,  that  thwe 
should  be  seversl  geneaioj^ies,  all  giving  the  same 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termini. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 
time,  some  aUowance  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  tVom  the  eoriy 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  avenge  of  evai  90 
years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  fbr  the  kings.* 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  geneak)gies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifloations  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Afattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signifieation,  in  the 
same  fiunily.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful 
ness  ?rith  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clew  h} 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 

The  Jewidi  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descenduig,  the  other 
in  an  asoen<Ung  scale.  Examples  of  the  descend- 
uig form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
iii.  ()f  the  asoendhig,  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.); 
Est.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  ciptessed 
by  the  formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  Ac., 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  dbo.;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  o,  d, 
b;  and  the  sons  of  C,  b,  r,  o,  dw.  The  asaond  • 
ing  is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  tht 
two,  it  b  obvious  that  the  descending  seale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  ooUateral 
descents,  inasmuch  ss  it  Implies  that  the  ol^ject  is 


<*  8oms  farther  information  on  these  modem  Jewi«ta 
lenaalog' «  is  given  In  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's  B  nj. 
%f  Tiid'M^  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

fr  Thus  in  the  Targom  of  Bsther  we  have  Haroan^s 
>edigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "  tmirfotts 
dntu;"  and  Mordecai's  through  42  generstions  to 
tbraham.  The  writer  makes  83  gsoerations  fhmi 
\bnihan.  to  King  Saul ! 

c  The  Jewe  4ay  that  only  4  coorses  camr  Hack  with 
wtiidibabel,  ana  that  they  were  subdivioed  Into  2A, 
laving  the  rights  of  such  ooorsee  as  should  return 
ftwn  eapdvlty.    See  Selden,  Opp.  v.  1. 1. 1.  p.  z. 

'*  **  Thm  term  '  son  of'  appears  to  have  been  used ' 


throughout  the  Hut  in  those  days,  as  V,  still  fe,  te 
denote  connection  generally,  elthsr  by  der<«ut  or  sue. 
ceselon  "  (L«yard'B  fiin,  ^  Bab.  p.  618).  Tae  observa- 
tion le  to  explain  the  inscription  <<  Jehu  the  son  ot 
Omri." 

*  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanqoet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
"  Ghronolog.  Instit,"  endeavofs  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eration in  Scrlpturv  language  a  40  years ;  and  that  St 
Matthew^s  three  d)<*i«ioDS  of  14  fenerations,  oons» 
qnently,  equal  each  600  years;  a  oaleulitlon  wbleb 
suits  his  chronological  eeheme  exactly,  by  piecing  the 
Captivity  n  the  year  a.  o.  668. 
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10  Miiim«nte  the  hein  of  Um  perioa  at  the  hnd 
ff  the  itein ;  and  if  direct  hein  failed  at  any  point, 
wlbtenl  one«  would  liave  to  be  inserted.  In  all 
«■>«,  too,  where  the  original  document  was  pre- 
lerred,  when  the  direct  line  fiiuled,  the  heir  would 
naturally  place  bis  own  name  next  to  bis  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his 
bther,  but  only  his  kinnnan.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  fidlure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
Ipss  6t  than  the  other  to  express  either  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  zxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxt.  22-26; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Kum.  xxvL  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  60, 
35,  Ac* 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  bi  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Esra,  ^.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  ^  Sylvam  nominum  quss 
scriptorum  vitio  oonftisa  sunt."  **  Ita  in  Gnec.  et 
Lat.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
tam  Hebnea  quam  barbara  qusedam  et  Sarmatica 
Domina  coi\jecta  arbitrandum  sit."  "Sftpe  tria 
nomiiia,  subtractis  ^  medio  syllabis,  in  unum  vo- 
cabulum  ooguut,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nomen  ...  in 
duo  Tel  tria  yocabula  dividunt "  {PrwfaL  m  Para^ 
teip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Joeephus  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
recognizable.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families,  lliey  also  inform  us  ^  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  &  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (Rawlinson's  JlerocL  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  Bur- 
riiigton^s  GeneaL  Tab.f  Selden^s  Warkt,  pasum; 
Bmj.  of  Twiela*$  /tfn.,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C.  H. 

*  The  late  Prof.  Auberien  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  the  "  genealogies,'*  particularly  those 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  r^psters  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
wnsciousness  of  their  mission  as  a  naUonal  family, 
set  apart  for  peculiar  religious  purposes.  Such 
registers  are  "without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
tlm)ugh  which  history  was  handed  down  amon^ 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chi^ters  of 
Genesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
6rst  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
there  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  casting 
or  framewora  of  history,  in  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  which  they  lately  consist;  but  such  data, 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
thbigs;  they  are  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  family 
ictures,  with  which  an  ever  tttih.  remembrance 
and  oral  tradition  may  connect  many  particulars 
which  aro  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmission  of 
•Qcb  accessory  fticls.  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  Oien.  v.  21-24.  Tlie  case  of  the  Table  of  Na- 
tiottt.  so  caUfHi,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
ibows  iKm  readily  the  geneaUogical  rqpste.*"  expands 
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itself  to  histonography,  geneak)gy  to  ethnognpbj 
and  ethnography  to  hi^ory  (see  Acts  xvii.  SQ) 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  germinant  or- 
ganization of  states  and  kingdoms  with  which  his- 
toT}*  in  its  narrower  sense  b^ins.'*  It  is  remarked 
as  disclosing  the  msin  object  and  interest  of  "  the 
geneak)gies,'*  that  they  attach  theoisel^'es  ahnost 
exdu^ivelv  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  which 
contains  the  progenitors  of  the  chaj<ni  race,  of 
which  in  the  fullnieas  of  time  Christ  was  to  be  bom, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  few  names  only  are  mentioned, 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  line  is  broken  off 
altogether.  Thus  in  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  Messianio 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  from  the  general  or 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  human 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  lW>m  the  Measianie. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  maintai  led, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Mesttanic  dement  which  per>-ades  them.  See  tl*e 
full  diseusaion  in  Anberlen's  GdtUiche  Offtnbcatm^ : 
einapologeti$<herVettuch J  pp.  123-131  (trans,  in 
the  BibL  Stxcra,  1866,  pp.  39&-40.5).  H. 

GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  |»iesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  hnd 
of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  then 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difftrenea 
between  cireumcision  and  undrcumcision,  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  f^,  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angd  declarpl 
that  to  him  shoukl  be  given  the  throne  c  f  his  father 
David,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
lieing  therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Measiahship, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  aj 
a  portion  of  Gospd  truth.  Considering,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  be  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them;  " 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  horn  document* 
which  they  deemed  authentic  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jenisalem.  [Okkic 
AUKSY.]  And  when  to  the  above  considerations 
we  add  the  fiict  tliat  the  lineage  of  Joseph  waff 
actually  made  out  fh>m  authentic  records  fm  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it 
becomes  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  the  public  registers. 
Another  oonsidention  adds  yet  further  eon\iotioii. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  <k  Jo8q)h,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  o(»i- 
tained  in  the  public  registers,  it  could  not  be  other> 
wise.  In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mar}',  the  ea- 
poused  wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as  Josef^'s 
son  (oomp.  John  i.  45).  In  transferring  them  to 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  expression  '*  as  was  supposed  *'  (L4ik« 
iii.  2^1,  and  its  equivalent,  Mntt.  i.  16). 

Hut  now  to  approach  the  lifficulties  with  whieV 
the  genealogies  of  (.lirist  are  thought  to  be  beset 
Tliene  difficulties  ha\'e  seemed  so  considerable  in  al 
ages  as  to  drive  commaitators  to  ^'ery  strange  shifts. 
Some,  as  eariy  as  the  second  century,  broached  th* 
Q'>tion,  which  Julius  Africanus  vigorously  re|iad. 
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4m,  tluii  the  genealogies  are  ixxuigiiuury  lUU  de- 
■gnea  unly  to  let  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
prieitly  descent  in  Christ  Others,  on  thex»ntFary, 
to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
"  Deus  ex  macliinA,"  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by  an  ingen- 
ious application  of  the  law  of  l^evirate  to  utetine 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married  firs^into  the 
house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into  the  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  Zsrubbabel  and  Salatbiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  I'rotestant  divines, 
the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  bang 
Joseph's  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  ;>f  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Phik>*8  name, 
which  accounted  tbr  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names,  llie  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nnthan,  wan  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered;  while  infidels,  from  I'or- 
phyry  downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
c«>ntradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  (xospels;  and  critics  like  Pn>- 
fnuoT  Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
Iteing  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
tiieinselveH  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  afier  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  O.  T.  —  and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  expliun  the  true  oonstruc- 
tion  of  th^  genealogies :  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
loseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this,  llie  notices  of  Joseph  ss  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt  i.  20;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  Ac.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  arehives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
loost  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Josef^'s 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
t.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
3f  being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St  Blatthew's 
flnpnealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  ageneak)gical  steiu 
m  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Jo- 
leph's  forefi&thers  in  succession,  from  David  down- 
mds.  But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  —  such  is  no 
longer  a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Mat- 
thew*! geiiealogy,  facing  as  it  does  the  successive 
;mKTations  thnnigh  the  long  Une  of  Jewish  kings, 
lad  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  then  oodd 
lot  posriUy  have  been  rooni  for  a  isaoDd  genealogy. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  ste|»  €i 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  ooidid  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  Oi 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througl 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  btter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 


contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salatbiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  tMUUttt,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  ujion  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxil.  30). 
I'he  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  hii 
&ther  Jeboiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Jechoniaaf 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salatbiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  fiither. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  ooufimu^ioa 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  givei 
the  mcctmon^  not  the  strict  birth ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  tlie  names  after  the  childless  Jechoniaa 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salatbiel  and 
/orobabel,  are  actually  t^en  firom  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salatliiel's  real  fiither 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salatbiel  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  fiulure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  *'*'  sons  of  Jeconiah "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  I'here  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in  St 
I^uke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  co- 
incide in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Mati 
i.  15 ;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  oi 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  b^ore,  that  Joseph 
was  descended  fix>m  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  failure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Eleasar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  became  the  heir;  thai 
Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli ;  that  Jaooh 
had  no  son,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  soi. 
of  his  younger  brother  tleU,  became  heir  to  hii 
uncle,  and  U>  the  throne  of  Darid.  Thus  tha 
simple  principle  that  one  evsngdist  exhibits  Uiat 
geneak)gy  which  contained  the  f  ficcessive  heirs  to 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  uriiile  the  othei 
exhibits  tlie  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the 
heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigreeSf 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  anc 
the  cireumstance  of  there  being  two  at  all.  It 
must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex* 
pbdn  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that  portkm  of 
it  which  asnerts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  paleroal 
stem  receires  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  fton 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  For  if  wi 
b^  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatho, 
aiid  four  Tthers,  of  whom  the  last  was  grandtathei 
to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely  vvrdSf^ 
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of  Nathan  (MaUhai  twice,  and  Mattathias 
Vwioe);  or,  if  we  beg;iii  with  Joaepb,  we  shiJl  find 
uo  leas  than  three  of  hia  name  between  him  and 
Nathan:  an  evidence,  of  the  moat  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  waa  lineaJlj  descended  from  Nathan  in 
ine  waj  St.  Luke  repreeents  him  to  be  (oomp. 
/ecb.  xii.  13). 

a.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  waa  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  aind  fint  couaiu  to 
Joseph  her  husband."  So  that  in  pomt  of //re/, 
though  uot  of  ybrm,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  diflicultiea,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  other*  which 
sannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
siss,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ  The  most  start- 
Uiig  is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  O.  T.  <1  Chr.  iu.l»~24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zaubbabd  not  one 
bears  the  name,  m  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bean  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Kliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  lAike.  Nor  can  any 
iubsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this 
different^  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  pbuse,  if  we  suppose 
Rhes.%  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 
margm.  Rhesa  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  (  aptixity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  (»ntury  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eniiiieiioe 
in  the  ICast,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  6.)  These  princes  then 
waie  exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.     It 

is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  S^^^ 
W*€iuiy  should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubbaltel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
Uieiice  crept  into  the  text  If  this  be  ^,  St  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  'Ittayvas,  as  the  «on  of 
Zerubbabel.     But  *l»ay¥as  is  the  very  same  name 

■s  Hananiah^  ^1^)30)  ^^  "on  of  Zenibbaliel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  *iii.  19.  [IIananiah.]  In  St 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud ), 

^rP;;^  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of 

that  day  TliT  (.lud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 

Vl^lTin,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  nct- 

uf  J]y  interchanged  with  Juda,  HTtn^  Ear.  iii.  9 ; 
Neh.  xi.  9,  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40;  1  Chr.  ix. 
7),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

rP7997,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

•  •     • 

as  the  Shimei,  ^^QB^,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
same  time  cutting  off  aU  those  redundant  gmenr 
tions  which  bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
do  Am  som2  2(X)  years  later  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

Ihe  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
iier  of  generationB  between  the  two  genealogies, 
^t.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteens  gives 
jfi.}  42,  while  St  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 

n  Ilfppolytos  of  Thebes,  In  the  10th  century,  siu 
WT'M  liiAt  Mary  was  granddanghtsr  of  Mstthan,  but 


inclHsi\%,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  .uon  t3  the  po(nl 
(since  the  geoentiooa  between  Al raham  and  l)a\i« 
are  the  lame  in  both  genealogies),  while  St  Alat 
thew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ  St  Luk« 
reckons  43,  or  42  without  Bhesa.  But  thn  gene> 
akgy  itself  supplies  the  ezpknation.  In  the  sec 
cod  tessarodecad,  mclnding  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted  —  Ahaziah,  Jo- 
ash,  Amasiah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations 
ttwsk  17  to  14:  the  diflference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  The  true  number  would 
be  one  much  nearer  St  Luke's  23  (22  without 
Khesa),  imj^ying  the  omission  of  about  seven  gen- 
erations in  this  last  division.  Dr.  MiU  has  alMwn 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  each  oontaib- 
ing  some  fisvorite  or  mystical  number,  and  that  in 
order  to  do  this,  generations  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out  Thus  m  Philo  the  generations  from 
Adam  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decads  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  repetition  of  Abraham. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  series  is 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  the  omissioo  of 
six  of  the  least  important  names  (  ViwUcntion^  pp. 
110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  i^parent  defieieney  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  expbuiatiou  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  tranabtion,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one  nanis 
Jecbonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  mcaiif 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  t^ 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  kng  ago.  JehoiacfatD 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,'^  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Gredc  and  Ijitm  writers,  t.  //. 
C^meus  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanhw, 
ae  well  as  the  author  of  1  lilsdr.  (i.  37,  43),  and 
others.  Irenseus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  .Jo> 
seph's  genealogy,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses 
both  Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  th.'a 
identity  of  name  has  led  to  some  corruptkm  in  tlw 
text  of  x'ery  eariy  date,  and  that  the  dauae  'Itxe- 
¥ias  3c  iyivvTiat  rhw  'Uxoviop  has  fallen  out 
between  ainov  and  M  rnt  fitr-  Bo^.,  in  ver.  11. 
The  Cod.  Vat.  B  contains  the  dause  only  after 
^afiuXAvos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  propei 
(s«>«  AlfVjrd's  Grttk  TetL). 

'Vhe  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  bs 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronolc^cal  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  David  — Boax,  Obed,  Jesse.  But, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the 
ent/ance  into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  le 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  Darid  waa  405  year% 
or  from  thai  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  foi 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin 
St  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obri> 
ously,  therefore,  either  the  chronolog}*  or  the  gene 
alogy  is  wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  (he  gencaikg} 
(wUeh  is  repeated  four  times  over  without  any  vari 
ation),  because  it  is  supported  by  ri^ht  other 


i 


by  her  mother  (Ratritfus, 
J-$.  Oiristi). 
A  See  Jsr.  xxil.  11. 
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ilotfm,*  vUeb  ali  contain  about  the  ame  nnmlMr 
if  gSBentMHU  from  tbe  PHitriarehi  to  DaTid  tm 
David's  own  line  does:  except  that,  aa  waa  to  be 
ttpeeted  from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jewe  being  all 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  ihtar 
ionsi  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest  The 
number  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  refened 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  eonre- 
•pond  with  the  11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  eeries  is  not  complete,  but 
Lot  one  which  contains  mora  generations.  It  is 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
eaknJations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suffice 
ben  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  £zodus  and  David  by  about  200  years, 
which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  tbe  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
Jsraelitiah  history  into  harmony  with  Egyptian, 
jrith  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Kxodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  h\$iorj  preserved 
in  Gen.  zxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  intomal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitisb  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  tbe  successive  generations 
IS  given  by  the  two  Evangelists:  — 


Ad«iii 

8ctK 

Enot 

C«inaa 

IhlelMl 

JlNd 

Saoch 

LMa«eb 
Noah 
8h«m 
Aiphazad 

Bala 
HcUr 

B«g«a(R»a) 


J. 


JUXOTaWtff 

toMatL 


Santeh  (Swmg) 

Ifaehor 

ThanCTanh) 
I 
Abraham 
I 


Judah 
I 


Bsron 
(Bam) 
Amiaadab 
Naaaw* 
BalmonaaJUchal 
Boo»»Ruth 


Davl 


bWBi 


aUuhetw 


Solomon 

Koboftm 
I 

Alila 

I 


«o£«te. 


Natiiaii 

MatLtha 
I 


I 


Joaaphat 

Joram  (Ahaiiah, 
Joaah«  Aroaslah) 

OsL 

Joatham 

Achaa 

Esekiaa 

I 


mJim 

EuJki 
I 


m 


I 


▲mott 

Joiaa 

Jechoniai  ((.  *.  Ja- 
hotaklm)and  hit 
brothan  (<.  a.  J«- 
hoahas,  SSedekUb. 
and  Shall  It  m) 


JoMph 

Juda 

SImaoD 

li^ 

lutthal 

Jorlm 

SUaaor 
I 


Elmodan 
I 


of  Zadok,  Usmao  Ahlmoth,  A»ph,  B^haa, 
;a  1  Okr.  vl. ;  that  of  Ablathar,  nuMls  op  from  dlf- 
%mbI  o*»Hc«p  of  his  aoeastors  m  1 8am. :  that  of  9aiil, 


Jaehonlaa  (i. «.  Ja- 
holaehla),  ehild- 


Hiaholr 


J. 

Matohl 

Nari 
(Jfafl.  — d  Ztifca)       \ 

,    Balaihial 

Zorobabal  (tha  Priaca  of  Kneia) 

Joanna  (Hananlah,  In  1  Chr.  111.  W 
omitted  b7  Matthaw.  L  18} 

Inda,  or  Ah-lod  (Uodaiah,  1  Ckr 
1U.M) 


Matt. 


I 


flame 

Aenim 

ElTad 
I 


Joaaph 

Baroai 
I 


T 

Nann 
I 


MatUthlM 

Joaaph 

Jaana 

Melehl 

Lavt 
(MuU.  tmd  Luke.)      | 


Matt,       Hli  hair  waa  MaUhan  or  MalUiat 


I 


Lutt. 


Jacob  U«U 

I       (Matt,  and  Lmkn.)        \ 


Mary  »  Jacob's  hair  was  Joaeph 

Jksds,  eallad  ChriaL 
Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  the  whole  numlier  of 
generetiotis  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Khes:i.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  (toi>, 
Augiutine  recltoned  77,  and  thought  the  uumlicr 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  l)aptism  by 
II in)  who  was  thus  bom  in  the  77th  ge:ierati<m, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22;  vrith  many  otLer  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  bidden  meaning  of  the 
nnnibera  3,  -4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (  Qua$L  Kvnng.^].  il.c.  6).  Ireiiieui, 
who  probatily,  lilce  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omittMl 
Matthat  and  l^evi,  leckoned  72  generationn,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ae* 
cording  to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.)*  maulcind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  ot  Patritius  in  his  2d  vcJ.  JH  Kvan- 
tjellit ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
ducidate  the  difficulUes  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fidly  discussed 
in  the  writer's  woric  on  the  Oettealoffiea  af  tmr 
h*rd  Jetm  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  wiU 
be  found  in  I>.  Mills'  VtmHeatUm  of  the  Grnt  d., 
and  in  Grotiui'a  note  on  Luke  iii.  83.  Other  trea- 
Uses  ait  Gomanis,  Dt  GeneaL  Christi;  Hottin}^, 
fltMfn.  <h$m  ae  OeneaL  CkritH;  ih  G.  Voss,  Ik 
J.  Chr.  iJrneii.i  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal,  of  1 
Chr.^  Ac.  A.  C.  H. 


from  1  Chr.  riii.,  Ix  .  and  1  And.  ix. 
In  1  Chr.  li. 


I 


iB8  GENERATION 

OENER  /ITTON.  1.  Ab$traei.  —  Timi ,  dtb«r 
kAniie  or  indefiiiite.    The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Heb.   ^y^  u  revolution;  hence  period  of  time: 

eomp.  Ttplo^f,  4yuun6s,  and  atmut.  From  the 
genoul  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  onli- 
nary  period  of  human  lifie.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  oon- 
tra9te<l  with  that  of  the  liat.  $ectdtan;  which, 
starting  witJb  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Cetisorin.  de  Die  NaL  e.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  gooeration 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  yean  (Gen. 
XV.  10;'  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  genera- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  dejinilt  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  XV.  16 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  pott 
see  Deut.  xxxil.  7;  Is.  Iviii.  12;  for  Xhob  futuvt 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  6,  Ac. 

2.  i\mcr€tt.  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  Ume.  So 
generation  =  «m^e7R;x>ranV«  (Gen.  vi.  9;  Is.  tiii. 
8 ;  see  l/)wth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Lex. ;  better  than 
^•ctenia  generatio,"  or  *«multitudo  creditura ''); 
po$tei-ify^  especially  hi  legal  formuls  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
Ac.):  J'aUierif  or  ancestnr$  (Ps.  xlix.  19;  Rosenm. 
Schtd.  ad  loc.;  oomp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idffft  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  rnce^ 
cr  ctou  of  men;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  Stc.):  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  rii. 
29,  where  **  generation  of  his  wrath '*  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered 
by  generation :  — 

(1-)  r4¥9ffis,  pro^etij  generatio;  but  in  Matt. 

I  1  $l0\os  yeviaws^  r\yfi^F\  IJDssa  ge- 
nealogical scheme.  (2.)  fcn^/iara,  pL  of  yivvriiui, 
Matt.  iii.  7,  dw.,  A.  V.  generation ;  wan  properly 
brood  \uf  vipert\^  as  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense      (3.)  Tevei  In  most  of  its  uses 

oorrenponds  with  the  Heb.  *n*1^  [see  above]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  60; 
F4>h.  iii.  21  (A.  Y.  "ages"),  future:  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iu.  6  (A.  V. 
»•  ages'*),  pttat.     For  concrete,  see  Matt  xi.  10. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  tune,  see  Luke 
xri.  8,  **  in  thev  generation  "  [A.  V.],  t.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  homi- 
num,*'  o  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt.  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" either  concrete  use,  sc.  "familise  sibi 
invicem  succedaites;  '*  or  abstract  and  definite,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
difitciilties  ocmnected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
lx>nl.      fGKNKALOGV.]  T.  £.  B. 

•  GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 

u  (he  translation  of  H^ly^i*!  or  y^ytirts,  has 
these  secondary  meanings  in  the  A.  V . :  first,  a  gen- 
salogical  register  (as  Gen.  ▼.  1);  second,  a  family 
aistor)'  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  etc.)«  since  eariy  his- 
Uwy  among  the  Orientals  is  drawn  so  much  from 

f*  *  Meyer  (m  loe.)  takes  the  Greek  expression  as 
awuning  '*  in  raepect  to  their  own  moe,"  i.  0.  their 
UndMdshfp  in  a  moral  seDw.  The  worldly  In  their 
ftaaUiigs  with  mrh  other  are  wiser  In  worldly  things 
the  children  of  lisht  in  sniritual  thine*.      H. 


GKNESa 

geoeakgicalfvigitters;  and  third,  a  hiilufjaf  Ifei 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  penona,  e.  ^.  of  ifai 
earth  (Gen.  U.  4).  IL 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  fom  the  nami 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  ia 
Mark  vi.  53  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spdiing 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xi\ .  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Gene$nr,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Vi- 
ceived  Greek  Text  —  C^enesaret  The  oldest  MSS 
have,  however,  Twyj\irap4r  in  each  of  the  thret 
phuses.     [GbnnsbakbtJ 

GEN'ESIS  (n^tt^Snjl:  Uwevtsi  Genemi 

called  also  by  the  hter  Jewi  tTT^'S^  '^'Q),  tha 
first  book  ef  the  Ijiw  or  Pentateuch.  * 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
unportance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  ia 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  datm 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history,  lliere  may  be 
some  papyrus-roUs  ui  our  Museums  which  were 
writtoi  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  careAiUy 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  m  their  present  fiomi 
date  back  as  fiur  as  2200  years  b.  c,  and  even  more.* 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astrouout- 
ical  calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  race 
to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And  the 
Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved  are 
but  the  scaflTolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  <^ 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  hooks  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Man* 
tnis,  tlie  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would 
seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  n.  c.c  The 
Zendavesta,  hi  the  opinion  of  competent  schoburs, 
is  of  very  much  more  modem  date.  Of  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
oertahi  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  aO;  whik 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainh 
not  eariier  than  the  sixth  century  b.  cM 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  eoQee 
tk>n  of  hynms  more  or  less  sublinoe;  nor  like  the 
Zendavesta,  a  philosopfaie  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  all  things,  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintel- 
ligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from 
a  coRniological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on 
ethical  philosophy.*  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  histoiy.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
90  fiir  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
prr)periy  termed  a  history  of  the  worid ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  6Either8  of  the  Jewish  race.  Bat 
from  first  to  huit  it  is  a  religious  history:  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Parsdiie  in  whiefa  (jod 
spakr  witli  man:  of  the  first  sin  and  its  eoiise- 
quences:  of  the  promise  of  RedempUon;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  Judgment  of  thi 
Mood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  witk 


^  Qfrorer,  Orgtsehirhie,  I.  s.  216. 
c  See  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Res.  vU.  288,  and 
Wilson**  prefiboe  to  his  traaslatl<Mi  of  the  Kv*  ^'^^n 
d  Ofr  jrer,  I.  270. 
«  Kardwfek.  CkriM  mui  &tktr  ICutm,  ii;      •    H 
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AMI,  Hi  imetuuigeableneM  typified  by  the  oo«  ii 
die  liaaveai;  of  the  dupersion  of  the  hamat.  race 
nrer  the  worid.  And  theu  it  paaaes  to  the  atorj 
:f  Uedeinption;  to  the  promue  ^ven  to  Abndiam, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  md  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
ehatn  of  circunistanMa  which  paved  the  waj  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  :'  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  ont  aim  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  r^- 
ious  aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  &cta  must  be  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torioal  fiausts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  sul^ected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not  forget 
the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
;>f  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  ^t  that  by  fax  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  bio^rraphies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  that  Ciod  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  theiu  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulbiess  of  the 
time  **  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheikhs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
;;reater  than  that  of  the  liabeb  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  world.  The  minntest  circumstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
&U  of  empires.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
Lived  in  the  l&nd  given  to  the  ftitben;  he  looked  for 
(he  seed  promised  to  tlie  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  fiuuilies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  l/nify  nrvl  Desif/n,  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
•leny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
l<ook.  Ewaid  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  pUn  is 
oncemed.  than  Ilanke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewaid 
iideed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis)  was  the 
fiist  who  estal)lished  it  satisfactorily,  and  deiuiy 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First, 
w  must  bear  in  mind  that  (jenesis  is  after  all  but 
%  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole :  they  are  not 
merely  a  coUcction  of  fuicient  ftiM^ments  loosdy 
iTrung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  daewhere, 
a  well^igested  and  connected  composition.    [Pen- 

TATKUCH.] 

l*he  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
gi/ing  of  the  I^w  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  **  a  kingdom  of  prieste  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  Jehovah.**  With  refierence  to  this  great 
sentral  foct  all  the  rest  of  the  nanative  is  grouoed. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  ic  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself, 
^t  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
hem  a  law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rda- 
ibDship  to  God,  this  body  jf  laws  is  both  religious 
lod  political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  wdk  a^ 
%rfr  doty  to  their  neighbor.     Fuither,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  laud,  and  the  promise  of  the  kLd  md 
the  preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept 
in  view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  wliich  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  wc 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex 
tended  work;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people  i^ 
of  God.  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra 
ham  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portkms 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  Law  does  to. 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  fiither  of 
the  Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  •':100b, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  namti«tf,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  |X)s- 
session  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  maimer  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  tbe  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  assertt;) 
work  backwanis  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  tilings. 
He  does  not  ask.  Who  was  .4braham  ?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a 
son  of  Ncah ;  and  who  was  Noah  ?  ete.  But  he 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  worid  and  the  God  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fitthers  is  the  same  God.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days 
cre:ited  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work.  Tlie  Cyod  who, 
when  man  had  fidlen,  visited  him  in  merey,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Ii42:ypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah^ 
and  trough  him  with  "all  the  fiuuilies  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  abo  made  himself  known 
as  the  (jrod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  U^^ether.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fad 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  disUnct 
enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  ws 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  16,  17) . 
and  that  by  the  chureh  is  made  known  unto  prin 
eipolities  and  powera  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  chureh,  not  to  tell 
us  also  (^  the  beginning  of  the  worid. 

The  book  of  (j^nesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.     It  embraces  the  worid ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  univeml  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to 
tbe  ffant  &then  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that     ^ 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  ^tnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.     This  ii 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.    Its  exterrial  frameworic  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.     Five  principal  persons  are  the  piOan,  ic 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  supeistnicturr  nitr 
A'jxJk,  Noah,  Abriham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.      ^ 
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->  The  creation  of  Um  woild,  and  :2ie 
hiiuirj  of  mankind  (eh.  i.-ui.)*     Aa  jet, 
00  divtfoeDoe  of  the  dlfierent  fiuniiies  of  man. 

II.  Nonh,  —  The  history  of  Adam'a  desoendanta 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).  —  Heie  we  have  (I ) 
the  line  of  Cain  bnuMshiug  off  while  the  liistory 
kXiowt  the  forttines  of  S^,  whoae  deacendanta 
are  (2)  traoed  in  genealogical  aucoesiiion,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  aa  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himaelf  (n.-tx.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham,  —  Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1 )  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  llie  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
only  pursued  (xi.  10-^2)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham, where  the  geneakigical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haian  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fam- 
ilies are  added,  loot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  wdl  as 
the  &ct  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  87,  38),  nations  whose  Uter  history  was 
iuttniately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Rebdcah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  ffec.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  geneak)gical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posteiity  are  apparratly  brought  together 
(xxT.  1-0,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  /«U7C.  ~  Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
iifr  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  tJie 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nalior's  fiunily  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jaatb.  —  The  history  ox  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xsxvi^l.).  —  Here,  after  Isaac*B  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealos^y  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inters 
miwion  to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.-!. ). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
wrved  throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  rebtion  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
\Aaab  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
leed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  s!ia]l  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  diflerent  fom- 
Jes  diY>p  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
ktock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  aid  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  lxx>k  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
thoce  vast  Americui  riven  which,  instead  of  bdng 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  hoe  and  there  certain 
lenscr  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
pudn  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
wtm  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  tntce  in  the  book 
if  Geoens  in  its  present  form  a  systumatio .  plan. 
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It  is  00  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  enflsctft  d 
ancient  fisgments  without  order  or  arraogenMDi . 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  cf  unity.  In 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  eleari} 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  woric  of  a 
single  author? 

C.  IftUgriiy,  —  This  is  the  next  question  we 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  uiuty  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  by  tiie 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  compositiou  of 
earlier  documents  ?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  ascertain  vibxxe  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiaritiea  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  dif— ' 
ferent  both  from  chap.  i.  and  fhim  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (acconliiig  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  docmnents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  nxidification 
into  the  existing  woric.  hi  &ct  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  v»e  come  to  the  history 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
ijMcriptiong  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distmct  use  of  the  Divine  luuues. 
Jthuvfih  in  some  sections,  and  Khftun  in  othen,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  writers;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  observed,  &11  iii 
with  this  usage,  and  go  fitf  to  establish  the  theory. 
All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  d  priori,  namely,  that  if  Moses  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  autltor  of  the  Ixwk  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  existing  traditions 
either  oral  or  written.  That  they  mif/ht  hnvt  been 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  earliei 
than  Moses.  That  they  were  written  we  infer  from  . 
the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  tliat  Genrais  was  baaed  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Vkxtateucii.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  aa 
twelre,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinction. 
Subsequently  I'jchhom  -adopted  this  theory,  so  tu 
as  to  aidmit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Efohistic, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic,  werp  the  main  souroas  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  eKshide 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been  main- 
tained, but  variously  modified,  by  one  dasa  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  xtrenuously  oppoeeJ 
it.  De  Wette,  Knoliel,  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  Ac.,  think 
that  ttco  original  documents  may  be  traced  throug.** 
out  the  woric,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  I'^htst. 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and  Havemick 
contend  for  a  single  author.  The  gieat  weight  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  diflerent  documents.  'Ilie  e%idenot 
already  alluded  to  is  strons; ;  and  nothing  can  bs 
more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  shontf 
seek  to  make  his  work  m  >re  VMluable  by  emlNMiyin^ 
in  it  the  most  ancient  nxsonls  of  his  race:  At 
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tiw  vthant  wbieo  they  posMued  in  hk  eyes, 
Om  more  anxious  would  he  be  to  pnaerve  them 
In  their  original  form.     Tnose  particnlarlj  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  wer*.  perhaps  simply 
transcribed.     In  one  instance  wa  have  what  looks 
tike  an  omission,  it.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larieier  cosmogony .<>    Here  and  there 
throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
Intended  to  expUin  or  supi^ement  the  earlier  mon- 
ument.   And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fiislon  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  li^  winter,  the  Jehovist,  instnd  of  tran- 
scribing the  Klohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intenperse  wiih  it  his  own  remarks.    We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfdd  (Die 
Quellender  Genesit)^  in  chap,  vii.:  w.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Ebhistic 
phraseology  and  oofering  in  the  narrative.     But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.     Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  thin  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  several  authors.     Thus  in 
sections  generally  rect^ized  as  Jehovistie,  chaps. 
jd\,j  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase 
occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  diflbent  origin,  as 
xii.  5,  xiii.  0,  xix.  23.     These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force  enthely  to 
cverthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.     And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenberg 
and  others,  who  rgect  this  theory,  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  aooorduig  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrar)'  kind.     As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  oompare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta^ 
fceuch,  a:id  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authordiip  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  difl&rent 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  EJohistie  is 
the  eariier.     So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integrml 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.     This  has  been  very 
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n  *  This  ranark  Is  uooeoetsary.  lo  Gen.  ii.  4  ff. 
tbim  h  a  fUrttier  aocoant  of  cnatkm,  mors  partiealar 
io  flkr  as  ivlatw  to  the  flnt  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
vMoos  nmdtf  for  them.  The  rapenerlptkm,  **  These 
an  the  fBii«>mtioDB  of  the  hvaveos  and  of  the  earth," 
Is  specially  adapted  to  such  an  aeoount  W«  should 
not  expect  from  it  an  aooount  of  the  creation  of  the 
beavens  aod  the  earth,  or  '^  a  larger  ooemofrony  "  in 
any  senae.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  ^  generatlonn  '* 
properly  means  births^  and  by  oMlODjmy  a  record  of 
births,  a  fiunily  record.  [OsysALOor  ;  Occsiunom, 
Amer.  ed.]  In  such  a  reeord  Inddants  of  flunily  hls- 
VMy  would  naturally  be  interwovmi  (as  in  ch.  v  ,  espe- 
cially vv.  24, »,  and  In  xi.  2i-ffl,  xxx-L  l-«„  and 
aenoe  the  word  eaoM  to  expren  simply  a  reocwd  of 
suoh  Ineldenti.  Thus  in  vi  9  ff.  and  under  the  heading 
*  These  am  the  ceneraaons  of  Noah,'*  instead  of  a  list 
it  Urths  we  find  only  the  chief  events  of  his  own  life 
•Id  times.  In  xxv.  19  this  heading  Is  prefixed  to  the 
erief  fooiUy  history  of  Imae,  and  in  xxzvi  1  to  thai 
and  in  xxx^iL  2  to  that  of  Jaeob.    Mm  Mrth 


waH  ifgued  by  Taeh  (DU  GmmU,  AUf,  in.  EUL 
U.-JXV.),  as  weU  as  by  Uupfekl  {Dk  OmUsh  dm 
(iVnois),  Knobd,  and  DeUtiseh. 

HupMd,  however,  whoee  anaiyais  te  very  emAil, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  thrte  original 
records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later 
Elohist.  Theee  three  documents  were,  according 
to  him,  sulnequeiitly  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  foUowing  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  funs 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of 
the  hypotheees  above  mentioned.  Much  as  com 
mentators  differ  oonoeniing  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic, 
which  another  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 
J^ovist,  the  foet  is  certain  that  whole  sections  ars 
efaaracteriaed  by  a  separate  use  of  the  Dirine  names* 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  £3ohim  is  found  exdn- 
sively,  or  nearly  so:  Chap.  i.-4i.  3  (creatkm  of 
heaven  and  earth) ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  vao&f/k 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  vi.  9-22  (geoera^ 
tbns  of  Noah);  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xviL 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot*s  his- 
tory); XX.  (Abraham's  sqjoum  at  Gerar),  when 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times, 
and  h»-Kk>him  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  burth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah;  xzL 
22-34  (Abraham's  oo\'enant  with  Abimelecb ),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham*s  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Efohim  once;  xxviL  46-xxvlil.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El 
Shaddaionce;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  [.Aban). 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  w.  3  and  49] ;  xxxiiL- 
xxxviL  (Jacob's  reeonciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemltes,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  fiunily, 
Joseph  soM  into  ^Qrpt).  It  should  be  observed, 
however  that  in  large  portkms  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  occur  at  alL  (See  bek>w.) 
xL-1.  (history  of  Joseph  in  ^ypt) :  here  we  have 
Jehovah  once  only  (xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-iL  (Israel's 
oppressmn  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Bloees  aa  delir- 
ever)]. 

or  ori^n  of  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  sal||set 
of  this  word  is  seldom  included. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expeet  here,  under  tlH. 
superscription,  <*  Theee  ars  the  geneimtioos  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  not  an  account  of  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  ftirther  developmsnl 
of  their  history,  in  events  eonnected  with  tliem  as 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  this  Is  what  we 
find.  The  account  of  craation  is  here  continued,  bu«' 
with  special  referenco  to  man,  for  whom  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  made  and  in  whose  history  the 
desiKn  of  their  creation  is  fhlly  unlbtded.  Uene^  %ll 
the  fects  hers  related  are  presmted  from  a  point  of 
view  which  has  him  Ibr  its  ol]|}eet,  and  heooe  the  ordst 
of  sequence  hers  observed  in  nanmtlng  them. 

The  words,  ^  when  they  were  created,"  ete.,  show 
that  tlie  following  aooonnt  bekmgs  to  the  same  psiiof 
of  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and  is  a  conUnnatloa  I 
it  In  ver.  6,  where  the  aeoount  commsoeef  m« 
should  translate :  "  And  thert  was  yet  no  plant  Ok.  'Jm 
field  m  the  earth,  and  no  barb  of  the  field  h  U  yai 
sprung  Of."  T  J   0 
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(S.)  Seetioos  in  which  Jehovah  oeeiui  CxdnsiTcly, 
yt  in  pnferenoe  to  Ek>him ;  It.  (Cain  and  Ahd, 
■fid  C^*«  posterity),  where  Jehotnh  10  Umei  and 
Elohim  only  once;  vi.  1-8  (the  tona  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.);  vii.  1-9  (the  enterinf^ 
into  the  ark)^  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  viii.  20>'2i2 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons);  x.  (the  families  o(  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah);  zL  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  t/>ngues);  xii.  1-20  (Abnun's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  (^aanan,  and  then  into  Kgypt);  ziii. 
(Abraham's  se|)aration  from  Lot);  xv.  (Abnun's 
fiuih,  sacriiice,  and  covenant);  xvi.  (Uagar  and 

Ishmael),  where  ^hH  vH  once;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit 
sf  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Kebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's 
ions,  his  visit  to  Abimelech,  p]sau*s  wives) ;  xxvU. 
1-40  (Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
Elohim;  xxx.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  I^an), 
where  however  JeLovah  only  once;  xxxviii.  (Judah's 
incest);  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's 
house  and  in  the  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses' 
return  to  ICgypt) ;  v.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jeho\iatic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct,  llie 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehox-ah  Klobim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
30  times ;  the  name  Elohhn  being  found  three  times 
in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  *^  the  most  high  God  *'),  and  only  once,  in 
.■I6}'(fm's  mouth,  **Jeho\-ah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jeliovah  and  I*Uohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  tlie  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac);  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob):  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
sail  of  >Ioses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
I>inne  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4;  whereas  El,  H- 
Shaddai,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
txiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
ixxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Avihenticity.  —  Luther  used  to  say,  **  Nihil 
pukrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius.'*  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to 
ietract  fVom  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of 
omdyii^  interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many 
genet^ons,  makes  one  almost  suspect  tluvt  a  secret 
polevuknce  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
•OBuie  ciiticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has 
met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  eniimciate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  woukl 

•  This  Is  capable  of  pruof,  not  tnm  the  meaoing 
sf  tits  foot  S'^S,  which  does  not  neosssarily  mean 

•Ration  oat  of  nothing  (though  it  Is  never  ossd  bat 
If  a  SIvtae  act),  but  from  the  whole  stmetan  of  tbs 
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be  Imponible.     We  will  only  refer  U.  some  of  lb 

most  important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  fini 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  wa}-s:  first  bj 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  mth  other  C06m<^onies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  sacrecf  writings  of  al 
nations;  and  next,  by  assertiiig  that  its  statouents 
are  directly  contracJicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science. 

I^et  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

{n. )  Now  when  we  compare  Uie  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  former. 
There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the  Divine 
Creator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  things, 
(jod  creates «  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime  asser- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Duallstic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 
principles ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  con- 
found (aod  and  matter,  making  the  material  univena 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
\'arious  nKMJiifications^  whether  in  the  mon*  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Baby- 
lonians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  diflerence  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  l^^ds  of  other  nations,  it  may  sufiioe  t4> 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew-  account  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question.  I'int,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly 
acknowledges  the  personality  nod  unity  of  God. 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  uud«*stood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  universe.  Thirdly,  here  only  is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  obser\-ed.  The  wdtr  of  creation 
as  given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
thuigs  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
higiiest  and  most  completely  developed  fisnns. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  betv^ecn  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  rektion  of  Love:  for  God  looks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  td  itself  is  chanc  - 
teristic  of  a  histor}-,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  phik) 
sophical  speculation. 

(6.)  It  woidd  occupy  too  laige  a  space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the 
literal  tnith  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remaiics 
of  s  general  kind  must  sufiice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun.  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life:  whereas  Uie  Mosaic  narrati\'e  makes  light  cre- 
ated on  the  first  day,  trees  and  pkuits  on  the  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  repfjr, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  aignmcnt 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  huw  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  wnec 


Mntenos.  In  the  bq(inning  —  pat  that  h>ftnnhn 
when  yoo  will  —  Ood,  ahcady  ezlsteot,  atated,  9m 
at  tlks  tfane  of  the  INvim  act,  nothing  but  0  ^  sescH 
ing  to  the  sacred  writsr.  exlstsd. 
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iw  cnative  fiat  wu  first  put  forth.  The  very  act 
)f  CreHtlon  must  hare  been  the  iiitroducint^  oi*  lawa; 
irat  when  Uie  work  was  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  sufiered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
DOW  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
Are  bom  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  mnks  of 
tiein^  mis^ht  have  been  influenced  by  cerUun  neces- 
lary  conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
(lenesis  can  only  mean  tliat  the  sun  was  crenUui  on 
ihe  fourth  day.  It  m  ly  mean  that  then  oi^y  did 
that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  r^i^ard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  leiigth  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  mt  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  oontinoes.  Iliere 
has  been  no  crt'Uttm  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  (reiiesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  oon- 
£rms.  But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  <^  Re- 
demption." 

Xo  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisficM:- 
tory.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  p06sible.<^ 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion i.<i  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con  • 
ceming  physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Oible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  •  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  fumament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  yrere 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fiict  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  **  waters  under  the  earth.'*  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  /id  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  aafely  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
eostnogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 
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«  Ueoce  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
gracrally  misundemtood.  In  John  ▼.  17. 

^  One  of  the  most  elaborats  of  these  is  by  the  late 
Ilagh  Miller,  in  his  Tuuimony  of  tht  Rocks.  No  tnan 
aad  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profotmd 
{ecl::^t  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  Is  impos- 
•bl«  not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ir<^nuity  with 
wtilch  he  attempts  to  raooodle  the  story  of  Uenesls 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  hiii  argument  Is  fiir  ] 
9nm  ooavinelog.  And  he  only  attempts  to  rsconclls 
t*reo  ct  the  Uosalo  days  with  the  thrra  great  periods 
sT  gsokiy.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Caaslaod,  who 
km  adootnd  his  view,  and  tried  te  extend  It  tn  the  mt 


VMioe  beginning  with  inoiganio  matter,  sod  tibco 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  tht 
earth  no  new  species  have  come  into  being ;  these 
are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  gcolog> 
ical  research.^' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar 
remarks  apply.  Ail  nations  have  their  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances  and 
embdlished  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophio 
spirit  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  hac 
taken  root  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  souree 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
\'erged,  we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it  Tbg 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  Uiis, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquunted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiqifity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  '  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  trafiitions  so  widdy 
spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tn^ 
ditions  of  the  Creation,  the  i'^all,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  Ajnd 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  veruoc 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  trae. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to  tak« 
the  story  of  the  Kail  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  literu 
statement  of  tsycU.  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  r^ard  it  as 
an  allegory,  fhimed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  convening  to  us  a 
deeper  spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth,  fi^eithcr 
should  we  overlook  the  very  important  bearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  of  IsracL  Dfr> 
litzsch  well  says,  **  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  o\'er  the  worid. 
Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  thdr  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  oompl^ely  changed 
form  and  cok>r  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize it  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  worid-wi«le 
fiwt :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Kedempiivn 
that  is  m  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  troth 
of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Dduge,  it  may  be  proved^ 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certoin  act?  of 
gecJogy.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  oonte*id 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himseU^ 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 

days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

c  As  Professor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

cf  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  triloblte  which 
Is  discovered  in  the  lowset  fossiliferons  rooks  is  not  th« 
lowest  type  of  organic  being:  but  lower  forms  may 
have  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
And  If  not,  manifoetly  in  soeh  a  namtife  as  that  of 
Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect  mtiucic  aeemaey :  it 
the  main  it  is  certainly  trus  that,  as  we  advanee  ftoa 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  lad  a 
advanee  in  orgaaie  deposits. 
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3Btf  tenuiM  it  oovBRd  what  was  then  the  Imoim 
vorid:  thwe  ma  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
d  that  part  of  the  world  wfiich  was  then  whabiitd: 
wdA  this  it  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  latufy  the 
lenm  of  tlie  narmtiire,  and  an  the  otheTf  the  geo- 
\xfgnoaX  diflSculty,  as  well  as  other  difficulties  conoem- 
uig  the  ark  and  the  number  of  aninudSf  disappear 
with  thb  hiterpretition.     [See  Noah.] 

(8.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  kter  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  hirtorian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  ^e  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
eonroliorated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  dispoeed  to 
pr.^.  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
th3  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  saide.  Indeed,  if  the 
nadfng  of  a  cylindei  recently  discovered  at  Bin 
Num^f'  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence oorrobonUlve  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  &r 
fees  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  AwUq.  i.  4,  §  3; 
EusebL  Prc^.  Ev,  iz.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
eemmg  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kaliseb  does  (Gtnew^  p.  813),  that 
<<  tiie  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  veiy  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem.**  There  is  not  the  smallest  appeannce 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  pen-erston  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Uie  bonA 
fide,  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnok)gical 
catalogue  contained  in  chup.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devot^  a  volume  *  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  aocu- 
rscy  beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  12CX) 
and  1000  b.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  Implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  Languages  had  one  origin,  philok>gical  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  iar  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
j^reatest  phik>logisto  ^  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  thie  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
ajeat  fiunllies.  This  daasificatlon,  however,  is  in 
2xact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  (genesis 
tdh  ns. 

(b.)  Another  fiiet  which  rests  on  the  auUiority 
of  tho  earlier  chapters  of  (Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
ibundaiitiy  ormfirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  foil  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichafd's  Ph^ital  Ilittonf  of  Mankind^  in  which 
tba  subject  is  diacussed  with  great  cara  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been 
flid  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
•rltics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.    Rut  it  may  be 


o  As  glwn  by  M.  Oppcrt  In  a  paper  read  befon  the 
■syal  Boeisty  of  litstatura. 
6  Di^  ftUtfrtafkl  dtr  OmttU. 
«  As  Bon»,   Lepslas,  Buraouf^  hA.      Sse 
tfr«  iMH^m*  etnuHqti^t^  1.  ▼.  e.  2,  8. 
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weU  to  refer  tu  one  more  hastance  in  whiah  Mi 
picion  has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  oar* 
ntive.  'Hiree  stories  are  found  in  three  distinel 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  main  features 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  anotlMr. 
See  xii.  10-90,  xx.,  xxri.  1-11.  'fbese,  it  is  said, 
besides  containing  certain  improlAbilities  of  stata- 
ment,  are  deariy  only  three  diilerent  vetsions  %d 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  poisUUe  that  these  are  only  diffisr* 
ent  versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psycho- 
logically so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  tinm  in  almost  the  same  man- 
ner? AU  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat 
their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  dreumstanees 
over  which  a  man  has  uc  control,  is  sometimes  aa 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  ha 
can  control  Was  not  the  state  of  sodety  in  those 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  improbable  iliat 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abinidech  on  another, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrsry 
manner?  Abraham  too  miffht  have  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  tttme  sinfol  cowardice;  and  Isaac 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  hat«  copied  his 
father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as 
the  most  recoit  expositor  of  this  book  has  done, 
that  the  ol^t  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  reprfr- 
sent  an  uka,  such  as  **  the  sanctity  of  matrimony,'* 
that  » in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas,'*  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  th«»  very  roots  the  hialor* 
ical  character  of  the  book.  The  mythical  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  kaves  a  substratum  of 
fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embellished  or  per- 
haps disfigimed  by  tndition.-' 

There  ia  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  tlie  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  fiided.  In 
reply  it  has  been  aigued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
sge  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life;  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modem  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veradty 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difikulties  such  as  these, 
llie  positi\-e  evidence  is  overwhdming  in  fovor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  f&ocks 
and  herds,  the  free  ai^  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchsse  of  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  for  a  burial-|dace,  —  we  fed  at 
once  that  these  are  no  itt\-entions  of  a  later  writer 
m  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-Dke,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmad,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Kebekah,  or  of  Jacob  vrith 
Kachd  at  the  weU  of  UaranV  There  is  a  fiddity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  hutory,  not  fiible.  Or  can  anything 
more  oompletdy  transport  us  into  patriarshal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be 
tween  Abraham  and  Mdchisedec  ?  llie  rcry  open- 
ing of  the  story,  *"  In  the  days  of  Amraphd,"  ctSn 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  oM  chronicler  who 


<i  If  the  view  of  OelitsMh  is  correct,  that  xiL  lO-V 
\t  Jshovlstic ;  xz.,  Klohistic  (with  a  Jehovi»tk  a4M 
tion,  ver.  18) ;  zxvi.  1-18,  JehovUtk,  but  ta^en  tntk, 
written  docum«Dti,  this  may  Co  some  n>  nds  ezi"  ' 
the  ngwUttoa  of  ths  sSorr 
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Ived  DOC  ftr  from  the  time  of  which  he  speakt. 
Zht  iinheio  forms  of  iiameB  of  placen,  Bela  for 
Soar;  Chatzntxon  Tamarfor  En-gedi;  Emek  SHa- 
f^  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
desaiptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
L>ead  Sea;  the  expression  t^Abnun  the  Hebrew;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
namtive.  Su  ako  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tnbeH  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan; 
the  Kephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  xiii. 
19),  and  tlie  Susim,  Emlm,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
13).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Ahvaham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants  "  (xIt. 
U) — a  phrase  wliich  occurs  nowhere  else — and 
ftbove  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
•*  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priett- 
king  of  the  divine  history.**  The  representations 
of  Uie  Greek  poets,  says  Oeuzer  {Symb,  iv.  878), 
foil  very  for  short  of  this.  And  as  Havemiek 
Justly  remarks,  such  a  penon  ooukl  be  no  theoetatle 
Invention;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
craey.  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  be  knows  God, 
**the  most  high  God,  possessoi'  of  heaven  and 
earth,**  occurs  sdao  in  the  Phoenician  rdigioos,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
slight  but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distin- 
guijhes  the  historian  fiom  the  fobuhst. 

Passing  on  to  a  bter  portion  of  the  book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt  The  Egyptian 
Jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  thor  Intred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
«hidi  had  once  bebnged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king;  the  fuA  that  even  at 
that  eariy  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  hUer  writers.  So  again  Joseph*s 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
Koard  of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalming 
(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  ore  spolu*n  of 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  to  the  oredibility  of  the  historian. 

E.  Autfior  and  date  of  oompotUion,  —  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book 
of  (jenesis,  though  containing  diflerent  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  tiie  labor  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the 
materials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modem 
miter  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
Mmes  transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
lometlmes  place  difiemit  acoounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  okler 
document,  n^lecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
iditor  wus.  This  question  cannot  property  be  dis- 
juaaed  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
Uierefrre  reserve  this  sul^jeet  for  anc^her  article. 
[l*BXrATEUCII.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  dder  works  on  Geneda,  and  some  of  the 
«/er,  are  mentioned  at  the  ckMe  of  the  article  I-kii- 
tK  ntucir.  The  principal  later  works  on  Genesis 
M  the  following:  Schumann,  Genemt^  1899;  Tiele, 
DoM  ertU  Buck  3fo»e'$,  1896;  Tucb,  /He  GemetU, 
1819;  Dveohsler,  DU  Fmktit  md  jEeklktU  der 
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Genme,  1838;  Heiigsleilbeiii,  Die  Bicker  Jfose'j 
ftnd  jEgypUn,  1841,  iraas.  by  R.  O,  (X  KobbiM 
Eg^  and  the  Bookt  of  Moh$,  Andover,  1848 
Baumgartrn,  Theolog.  Qnnmentar  sum  Ptnta^ 
tetich,  1843;  Schroder,  Das  enU  Bueh  Mcte^  1844 -, 
De  Sob  and  lindenthal,  Ihb.  Saipturts  teiih  Sem 
Translilitm  and  Notee,  1844;  Knobel,  Die  Vdiker- 
tnftl  der  GeneeU,  1850;  Kdl,  Ober  Oen,  vi.  1^ 
(in  ZtiUchriJl  fir  Uuk.  TheoL  «.  Kirekey  18A6)$ 
Kallsch,  //m(.  a/nd  CriL  OmmeiHaty  an  ihi  (Hd 
Ten.,  Exodm,  OmuU,  LevUictu,  186(--1867; 
Wright,  The  Book  of  Genem  in  Hebreio,  rented 
text,  etc.,  1859;  Rdnke,  Die  Sckdp/unff  der  IKci. 
1859;  Knobel,  Die  Geneae  erlddrt  (Uet  zi.  .f  the 
Kvngef,  exegeL  ffa$idbuek\  2te  Aufl.  1880;  An 
berien,  Die  gdUHehe  Cfenbarung,  1881  (the  pot- 
tion  relating  to  the  fint  devea  ehapteiB  tnuM.  In 
the  BibL  Saera,  1885,  pp.  895-439);  Delitach 
Comm.  ibrr  die  GeneaU,  dte  Aiuig.  1800;  Murphy 
Criticai  and  ExeyeHeal  CommeiUnry,  with  a  nnt 
trattelnhon,  (Genesis,  1863,  Exodus,  18G6;  Bufetehar, 
Netse  txtgeL-kriL  /Ehrenleae,  Abth.  1.  1863, 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1864  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  in  pRSs,  1867);  Bodsio,  Dm  Hsaeamm^ 
rm  und  <He  Gtvhgie,  1865;  ScbuHa,  Die  StkB^ 
Jtmgsgesckichte  nach  NaturwisseHsschftJt  wtd 
Bibel,  18G5;  KeU  (hi  KeU  and  Delitzsch*s  BibL 
Comm.)y  Genesis  und  Exodus,  2te  Aufl.  1866; 
QasiTj,  Genesis  and  Us  Authorthip,  18W;  Hiraeh, 
Die  Genesis  UAenetMi  und  eridutert,  18117;  Gonant, 
The  Book  of  Genesis,  resised  Knyllth  verpon,  vnth 
eacpltmatonf  and  philological  notrt  (in  press,  1867). 

T.  J.  C. 

GEKNB«SAR,  THB  WATER   OF  (r* 

08wp  Ftymiadpi  [Alex.  Sin.c«  rou  P.;  Sin.^  roy 
TtyvTiaat :]  Joseph.  Am.  ziii.  5,  §  7,  ri  Uara  rk 
T^¥niaipa  key. '-  Aqua  Genesnr),  1  Maoc.  xi.  67. 
[Gennksaret.] 
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rrf<rap4r''  term  Genesar,  terra  Gv%tsireth).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  croaBcd  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  {he  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  oatted 
''the  land  of  Gennesaret**  (3tlatt.  xir.  34;  MaHc 
vi.  53).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  fima  Kktm 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Msj/dA 
on  the  south,  uid  called  by  the  Arabs  e^Ghumexr 
*'  the  little  Ghor.**  The  descripUoo  given  by  J4^ 
sephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  $  8)  would  apply  adnirabir 
to  this  plain,  lie  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  sane  nanw, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  moat  opposite  natom 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  wmlnut,  which  de- 
l^hted  in  cold,  grew  there  luxiuiantly;  there  wen 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  dives  beside  tiieni,  that  requirsd  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  weie 
found  during  ten  montlis  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  eattsd  by 
the  natives  Gaphamaum,  which  was  tlMUgfat  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  beeauM  a  &h  ww 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coradnus  of  tht 
hike  of  Akxandria.  The  length  of  the  pkiin  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Blaldng  every  aUowanee  for  the 
ookxring  given  by  the  Uitorian  to  his  description, 
and  for  the  nci^eeted  oooditfoo  of  el^Okmsm  at 
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Iks  preMDt  day,  then  an  ftfll  left  loffioient  poiiili 
)f  reaemblaiice  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
heing  identifieu.  'Hie  dimeiuiona  given  by  .lonephui 
ATP  sufficiently  con'ect,  though,  as  Dr.  Tboroson 
remark*  (/>Tfu/  awl  Buok^  p.  348),  the  plain  "  is  a 
little  longer  than  thiity,  and  not  quite  twenty  fiir- 
bngs  in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  {Handb.  p.  409) 
gives  the  length  as  three  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  as  about  one  mile.^  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  either  assigns  to  "  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret "  a  wider  signiticatloo,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate;  for,  after  calling 
atteiitiun  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says:  **Thi8 
fatility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  v  seven  mUes  long.  This  plain 
is  'the  buid  of  Gennesareth "*  {S,  f  K  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  fiir  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  whieh 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
r^:)n.  "No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  fidl<grown  riven  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  in  magnificent 
oom-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jmigle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  birds  of 
briUiaut  colors  uid  various  forms."  Burckhardt 
tells  lis  that  even  now  the  psstures  of  Khan  Minyeii 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  {Syria^  p.  319. 

In  the  Journtil  of  C^issura/  o.nd  Sacred  PhihUygy 
(ii.  290-308)  Mr.  Thnipp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Geimesaret  was  not  e/^Ghuweir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-  BatUtah  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  fiur  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afibrd  reasonable 
ground  for  such  an  identification.  Hut  it  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  narrati^-e  in  the  Gos- 
pels, that,  for  other  reasons,  the  pUin  el-BatihaJi  is 
not  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord 
aud  his  disciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  he  was 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  him  by  j 
the  Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  Uie  Baptist  I 
(Matt.  xiv.  13;  Mark  vL  30).  He  was  still,  at  any  ' 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  llberios. 
On  hearing  the  inteUigenoe  **  he  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart*'  (Matt  xiv.  li: 
Mark  vi.  32),  the  "  desert  place  "  being  the  scene 
>f  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
'  bek)nging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida  "  (Luke  ix. 
10).  St.  John  (vi.  1)  liegins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  ssiying  that  *'  Jesu"  went  over  the  tea 
of  Galilee  '*  —  an  expression  which  he  could  not 
ha\'e  used  liail  tlie  scene  of  the  miracle  kun  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes. 
St  tl-(ifiutrtir.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  WAN  on  tlie  eastern  or  northeastern  side  After 
„he  miracle  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  22),  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  n.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
n.  17),  when  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
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tu<9es  whom  he  had  M  (John  vi.  Si,  95).  'I>.' 
boai  came  to  shon  in  the  land  of  Geunesant  U 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  dear,  whate\'er  U-  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  eceae  f.f  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  opporite  sides  f.f  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  (lennes 
aret  were  close  together  on  the  $ftme  side. 

Additional  interest  u  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
neairet,  or  ti-  Ghuweir,  by  tlie  probability  that  ite 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  Then 
was  tbe  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  hen  awl 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  hr«rd 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet  lliere  was  tlie  '  good '  rich  soil,  whltii 
disUnguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
borhood ftom  the  ban  hills  elsewhere  desoending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.  Then 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  ehwwhere 
through  the  grassy  ^opes.  There  were  the  largn 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  *  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  llioms  was  woveo 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  tbe  more  in- 
Und  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat " 
(8.  f  P.  p.  426),  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  especially  tnm 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  !he  question  whether  Opcr* 
naum  was  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  ThtoL  Stu- 
dienumi  Kriiiken{oTlBe7,pp.72Z--'7Al.  He  admits 
that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  {KaAapwaovfi)  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  $  8)  is  no  doubt 
the  Round  Fountain  {"Ain  Mudauwarah)  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain,  but  maintains  that  the  dty 
of  Ci^iemaum  itaelf,  which  he  identifies  with  tlie 
Kt^apv^foi  of  Josephus  ( Vlt.  72),  was  at  Tell  ffim, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  pertinently  to  Ih*.  Kobinson*8  ob- 
jections to  regarding  tbe  Round  Fountain  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  Jewish  historian.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  liceii  supposed  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  town 
of  Capernaum;  ^  for  it  is  not  ea^y  to  beliex^e  that  a 
fomitain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  com- 
mon luune,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Ebrard  laji  special  stress  on  tlie  termina- 
tMMi  of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  in  Ham, 
and  aluu  on  the  fiftct  that  important  ruuis  are  found 
at  Trll  f/um,  which  an  not  found  at  'Ain  MmUiu- 
warah.  These  are  points  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  urges  also  that  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the 
fountain  (Ko^KipKoo^/i)  as  "  so  called  by  the  people 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  a  necessary  inier- 
eiice,  for  Joeephus  might  very  naturally  express 
himself  'm  that  manner  because  he  was  writing  in 
a  distant  Umd  for  foreign  readers.  The  article, 
aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  the 
ineidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 
I  the  topography  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
I  [See  Capkunaum,  Amer.  ed.] 
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a  •This  is  also   Dr.  Kobinson^s  estiniato  ( 
^mgr.  p.  78). 
ft  •Tat  a  fcw  ottMn  also  (sae  «.  g.  Wilson's  Lani/%   othsr 


Phis    ^  cV  BittU,  H.  189  ff.)  have  thrown  out  this  idea  of 
II        mmiutlun  of  the  fountain  and  tha  town  ftoaa  sasl 


